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PREFACE. 


The  Speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  faithfully  recorded  in  these  volumes,  may  be  considered  as  the  pei-fcct 
reflex  of  this  distinguished  orator's  Parliamentary  career,  and  the  political 
niiiTor  of  the  eventful  age  in  which  he  lived.  Dui-ing  a  period  of  forty  years 
he  was  the  moving  spirit  of  every  important  public  measure ;  and  perhaps 
no  statesman  of  ancient  or  modem  times  ever  possessed  a  more  commandin*^ 
sway  over  the  minds  of  men.  His  eloquence,  possibly,  was  not  of  the  first 
order.  He  had  not  the  fire  and  energy  of  Chatham,  the  imagery  of  Burke 
the  versatile  genius  of  Canning,  or  the  brilliant  oi-atory  of  Sheridan  •  but  he 
displayed  those  requisites  which  ai-e  far  more  essential  to  a  great  statesman 
— a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  on  which  his  speeches  were 
delivered,  and  the  mo.st  perfect  clearness  in  the  development  of  his  views  • 
while  dignity  of  expression,  a  purity  of  diction,  and  unaffected  ease  imparted 
a  charm  and  a  grace  to  all  he  uttered. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  born  at  Chambey  Hall,  near  Bury,  in  Lanca.shire,  in  the 
year  1788 ;  and  in  1809  he  entered  upon  his  Parliamentary  career  by  beinf' 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  M.P.  for  Cashel.  The  House  was 
not  then  devoid  of  men  of  talent  and  power  with  whom  he  had  to  comijete. 
There  was  Grattan,  an  oi'ator  who  felt  intensely  the  wrongs  of  the  Catholics  • 
and  there  were  Windham,  Tierney,  Whitbread,  Wilberfoi-ce,  Percival,  Can- 
ning, Castlereagh,  Roiiiilly,  Parnell,  Palmerston,  Brougham,  Rawlinson,  and 
a  host  of  minor  orators,  among.st  whom  Peel  had  to  I'ise.  But  circumstances 
were  favourable.  Canning  and  Castlereagh  had  just  fought  their  celebrated 
duel,  and  resigned  their  offices.  The  Duke  of  Portland  having  also  retired 
the  premiership  devolved  upon  Mr.  Percival,  with  whom  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  Lord  Palmerston  took  office.  Parliament  was 
on  the  eve  of  assembling  ;  and  there  was  the  disasti'ous  ^Yalcheren  campaign 
to  be  defended.  To  yc>ung  Peel,  who  had  just  entered  into  Parliament,  was 
entrusted  the  seconding  of  the  Address  in  answer  to  his  Majesty.  This — 
his  spirited  maiden  speech — forms  the  first  of  the  voluminous  series  here 
presented  to  the  world.  He  shortly  afterwards  addressed  the  House  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report  of  Lord  Porchester's  committee,  condemnatory  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt ;  and  again  he  spoke  for  the  rejection  of  the 
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petition  from  the  Livery  of  London  as  to  the  committal  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett.  Neither  of  those  speeches,  however,  equalled  the  promise  of  his  first 
effort;  but  this  was  surpassed  by  his  speech  of  March  18,  1811,  upon  the 
Peninsular  war,  in  which  he  defended  the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington.  This 
admirable  address  brought  Peel,  for  the  first  time,  into  office.  The  Premier, 
Pei'cival,  was  so  jjleased  with  it,  that  he  expressed  his  determination  to  raise 
him  to  the  cabinet ;  but  his  melancholy  death  defeated  this  intention.  On 
the  accession  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  office,  however,  Mr.  Peel  was  apj^ointed, 
in  1812,  to  the  Chief- Secrctaryshi}:*  for  Ireland.  In  this  position  he  soon 
displayed  the  highest  capabilities  for  business,  and  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was 
subsequently  carried,  for  establishing  the  Constabulary  force  of  Ireland, — a 
corps  which  has  since  been  of  great  utility  in  the  preservation  of  order  in  the 
Sister  Kingdom. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Peel  changed  his  constituency  from  Cashel  to 
Chippenham;  but  in  1817  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  representation  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  on  the  elevation  of  Lord  Colchester  to  the  peerage,  he 
was  honoured  with  the  choice  of  his  Alma  Mater  as  the  representative  of  that 
distinguished  seat  of  learning.  In  1818  he  resigned  the  office  of  Chief- 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  assumed  the  position  of  an  independent  member  of 
Parliament,  but  still  continued  to  take  part  in  all  the  important  debates  which 
arose  from  time  to  time.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  great 
Bullion  Committee,  which  consisted  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men of  the  day.  As  a  consequence  of  the  report  of  that  committee  he  took 
charge  of,  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1819,  brought  in  a  bill  for  authorising  a 
return  to  Cash  Payments  ;  and  the  same  night,  by  means  of  a  suspension  of 
the  standing  orders,  that  important  measure  of  finance,  which  bears  his  name, 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  ;  although,  at  the  time,  it  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  his  venerable  and  respected  parent,  Sir  Ptobert  Peel. 

In  January,  1822,  Mr.  Peel  Avas  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  which  office  he  resigned  when  Mr.  Canning  became  minister  in 
1827.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  having  been  called  to  the  councils  of  the 
Sovereign,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  1828,  Mr.  Peel  again  resumed 
the  office  of  Home  Secretary,  and  held  that  important  situation  during  the 
troublesome  period  that  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  Tory  ministry  in  1830. 

U])  to  this  period  of  his  Parliamentary  career,  Mr.  Peel  had  been  a  strenu- 
ous opjionent  of  Catholic  Emancipation;  and  his  junction  with  the  Duke 
of  "Wellington,  who  was  known  to  have  become  favourable  to  that  measure, 
gave  strong  offence  to  many  of  his  old  supi)orters.  Mv.  Peel  then  averred 
that,  although  his  feelings  remaiiied  the  same  as  they  ever  had  been,  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics  could  no  longer  be  withheld  with  safety  to  the  State. 
Accordingly  he  bx'ought  in  a  bill  for  removing  their  political  disabilities, 
wliich,  after  considerable  o])position,  passed  through  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
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liamenfc.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  change  of  sentiment,  wliicli  the  right 
lionourable  gentleman  had  evinced  on  go  important  a  question,  gave  great 
offence  to  hia  Oxford  constituency.  Hence  he  lost  his  re-election  for  the 
University,  and  was  compelled  to  accept  the  little  borougli  of  Westbury. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  most  important  period  of  Parliamentary  history, 
which  for  a  short  time  arrested  the  ministerial  career  of  Mr.  Peel,  and  placed 
liim,  as  a  simple  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  new  cabinet.  The  French  revolution  of  1830  had  impai'ted  a  sudden  and 
almost  universal  impulse  to  the  long-contested  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  history  of 
the  great  Reform  movement  of  that  period ;  but  suffice  it  to  saj^,  that  on  tho 
postponement  of  the  King's  visit  to  the  city,  and  the  defeat  of  the  government 
on  Sir  Henry  Parnell's  motion  on  the  civil  list,  the  Wellington  administi-a- 
tion  was  annihilated,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  All  his  fervid  eloquence,  in  opposition  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  proved  unavailing ;  and  the  measure  was  triumphantly  carried, 
under  Lord  J.  Russell's  administration,  through  both  houses  of  Parliament. 

During  the  progress  of  these  political  struggles,  the  death  of  Mr.  Peel's 
father  took  place ;  on  which  the  honourable  gentleman  succeeded  to  the  ba- 
ronetcy, with  an  amo\int  of  propei'ty  that  rendered  him  one  of  the  wealthiest 
Commoners  in  England.  With  the  demise  of  his  father  lie  gained  the  seat 
for  Tamworth,  which  he  occupied  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Melbourne  administration,  in  1834,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  sent  for  to  form  an  administration.  His  Grace  at  once  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Italy,  whei-e  Sir  R.  Peel  was  then  sojourning,  and 
offered  him  the  Premiei'ship.  He  immediately  returned  to  England ;  and, 
after  forming  an  administration,  dissolved  the  Parliament.  The  new  Parlia- 
ment assembled  on  the  9th  of  February,  1835.  Sir  Robert's  government  sus- 
tained several  defeats,  and  on  the  8th  of  AjDril  he  and  his  colleagues  I'csigned. 
The  Whigs  then  returned  to  power,  and  retained  their  position  until  1839, 
when  they  were  virtually  defeated  on  the  Jamaica  Bill,  and  retired  from 
office.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert,  to  form  an 
administration,  the  Liberals  once  more  resumed  their  places  on  the  Treasury 
benches,  which,  hi  defiance  of  frequent  defeats,  they  continued  to  retain  till 
1841. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Whigs,  perceiving  the  great  change  that  was 
taking  place  in  public  feelu)g  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  determined, 
after  sustaining  a  defeat,  to  assemble  a  new  Parliament.  The  returns  proved 
xmfavourable  to  the  free-trade  cause  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1841  the  ministers 
had  to  meet  a  Parliament  which  presented  a  majority  of  nearly  100  members 
against  them.  On  making  this  discovery  the  Whigs  resigned ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  as  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  and  the  great  champion  of 
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tlie  couiitiy  party  in  defence  of  the  Corn-Laws,  was  once  more  summoned  to 
form  a  ministry.  Entering  office  with  a  declining  revenue,  and  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  country  involved  in  the  most  inextricable  confusion,  Sir  Robei't 
received  almost  unanimous  support  in  his  introduction  of  the  Income  Tax, 
accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  modifications  of  the  Tariff,  which  were  indicative 
of  a  liberal  commercial  policy. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1845,  the  government  of  Sir 
E,,  Peel  proposed  one  of  the  most  sweeping  alterations  of  the  tariff  of  the 
country  that  has  ever  been  carried  into  operation.  Sir  Robert  then  found 
the  power  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  too 
strong  for  further  resistance  ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  his  party,  and  of 
the  nation  at  large,  on  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1846  he  brought  forward 
his  celebrated  measure  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws, — only  allowing 
three  years  for  their  progressive  extinction.  The  speeches  in  defence  of  his 
free-ti-ade  policy  are  among  the  most  powerful  and  effective  which  he  ever 
delivered.  In  them  he  threw  off  all  his  studied  caution,  and  all  the  tram- 
mels of  party.  He  then  avowed  himself  as  "the  minister  of  the  nation, 
and  not  of  any  section  of  the  House.  The  Queen  (he  maintained),  and 
not  any  party,  had  called  him  to  office ;  and  he  was  answerable  for  its  best 
exercise  only  to  his  conscience  and  to  the  country."  After  many  violent 
and  protracted  discussions,  his  measures  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws 
were  ti'iumphantly  carried  ;  and  Free-trade  was  thus  solemnly  inaugui'ated 
as  the  cardinal  policy  of  the  land. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  however,  was  but  a  short  time  in  office  after  caiTying  this 
important  measure.  A  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Protectionists  expelled  him 
from  power  on  the  Irish  Coercion  bill ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  was  again 
appointed  to  office.  From  that  period,  down  to  the  occurrence  of  the  fatal 
accident  whicli  terminated  his  valuable  existence.  Sir  R.  Peel,  though  not 
in  power,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  government. 
Through  all  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  Whigs,  he  gave  thenj  his  generous 
and  powerful  support ;  and  Lord  John  Russell,  on  paying  the  last  tribute  to 
his  memory,  candidly  acknowledged  that  his  government  had  uniformly 
received  "  the  cordial  and  constant  support  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman." 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  summary  of  the  leading  events  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Parliamentary  career,  in  order  to  enable  the  readers  of  the  important 
Speeches  contained  in  these  volumes  to  judge  of  the  position  of  parties,  and 
to  ascertain  which  were  in  the  ascendant  at  the  respective  dates  when  they 
were  delivered;  and  we  may  now  conclude  by  saying,  in  the  language  of  the 
Roman  lyrist,  that  they  have  raised  a  monument  to  his  distinguished  memory 
— "  fere  perennins." 
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In  each  entry  "Speech  of"  is  generally  understood. 


Abercrombie,  Kight  Hon.  J.,  elected  Speaker,  Feb.  1835,  iii.  5. 

Abjuration,  Oath  of,  on  Mr.  Wynn's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  its  abolition,  Nov. 

18.30,  ii.  231. 
Academical  Institutions  (Ireland)  Bill,  on  the  second  reading,  May  184-5,  iv.  521. 
Addresses  of  the  House  of  Common.s,  in  answer  to  the  King's  Speeches  on  openin"-  Fnr- 
liament,  Feb.  1823,  i.  214;  Feb.  1825,  130;  Feb.  1829,  ii.  6CG,  074;  Feb.  1830,  38,  45,  51; 
Nov.  220,  227;  June  1831,  312;  Dec.  408,  415;  Feb.  1833,  (302,  G05;  Feb.  1834,749;  Feb. 
1835,  iii.  5;  Feb.  183G,  203.— In  answer  to  the  Queen's  Speeches,  Nov.  1837, 43G;  Feb.  1839, 
568;  Jan.  1841,  737;  April  1841,  787;  Feb.  1842,  819;  Feb.  184-3,  iv.  138;  Feb.  1844,  301- 
Feb.  184.5,  429;  Jan.  184G,  5G7. 

Administration,  on  resigning  his  office  on  the  accession  of  the.  May  1827,  i.  500.  In  a  debate 
respecting  the,  515.     On  the  policy  of  the,  Sept.  1841,  iii.  802,  811. 

Admiralty,  against  Mr.  Methuen's  motion  on  the  Salaries  of  the,  March  1816,  i.  53. 

Affghanistan,  "War  in,  against  Mr.  Buller's  motion  relative  to,  June  1842,  iv.  100.  On  his  motion 
for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Governor-general  of  India  and  others,  Feb.  1843,  164.  Against 
Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  jNIarch  1843,  190. 

Agricultural  Committee,  on  their  making  no  report,  July  183G,  iii.  326. 

Agricultural  Distress,  on  its  prevalence  in  Ireland,  iMarch  1816,  i.  54.  On  a  petition  respecting 
April  1822,  182.  On  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry's  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee on,  Feb.  163.  On  considering  the  report  of  the  committee  on,  Jlay  1832,  194,  196. 
On  the  Surrey  petition  respecting,  Feb.  1823.  217.  On  the  general  state  of,  June  1823 
254.  On  the  Marquis  of  Chandos"  motions  respecting,  Feb.  1834,  ii.  765  ;  May  1835,  ui.  124. 
Against  Mr.  Cayley's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  iii.  129.  On  Lord  John  Russell's 
motion  for  in(iuiry,  Feb.  183G,  278.  Against  Mr.  D'Israeli's  motion  for  going  into  committee 
on,  Feb.  18-50,  iv.  822. 

Agricultural  Interest,  agaiust  Jlr.  W.  Miles'  motion  for  relieving  the,  March  184.3,  iv.  475. 

Agricultural  Produce,  on  the  increased  importation  of,  April  1832,  ii.  674. 

Albert,  Prince,  on  Lord  J.  Rnssell's^motion  for  granting  a  provision  for,  Jan.  1840,  iii.  684,  704. 

Algiers,  on  the  English  in,  xMay  1830,  ii.  151. 

Alien  Regulation  Bill,  on  the  first  reading  of  the,  June  1822,  i.  199. 

Alien  Act,  on  his  motion  for  continuing  the,  March  1824,  i.  301;  on  the  second  reading  of 
the,  311.     On  his  moving  for  leave  to  renew  the,  April  1826,  417. 
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Aliwal,  Victory  of,  on  his  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tlie  officers  anJ  men  en<^ag-cd  in 

the,  April  184G,  iy.  655. 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  on  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry's  appointment,  March  1835,  iii.  43. 
Anatomical  Science,  on  Mr.  Warburton's  motion  respecting,  April  1828,  i.  GOO.    On  the  hon. 

member's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  legalizing  the  supply  of  subjects,  March  1829, 

733. 
Anatomy,  on  the  bill  for  regulating  schools  of,  April  1832,  ii.  525. 
Animals,  Cruelty  to,  against  Mr.  Martin's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  preventing, 

Feb.  1824,  i.  271.     Against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  March  1825,  350. 
Arms,  llegistry  of  (Ireland)  Bill,  Sept.  1831,  ii.  402.    On  the  second  reading,  May  1843,  iv.  234. 
Army  in  Ireland,  on  Mr.  Calcraft's  motion  for  amending  the  Army  Estimates,  May  1817,  i. 

85.     In  committee  of  supply,  March  1818,  92,  93. 
Army  Estimates,  on  Mr.  Ward's  motion  of  amendment  on  the,  March  1835,  iii.  87. 
Army  Extraordinaries,  in  debate  on  the,  March  1823,  i.  225. 
Assessed  Taxes  (Ireland),  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion  on  the  window  tax. 

May  1818,  i.  104. 
Association  Suppression  Bill  (Ireland),  Feb.  1829,  i.  677 ;   on  the  second  reading,  G93 ;   in 

committee,  095. 
Attainders,  on  the  first  reading  of  five  bills  for  the  reversal  of,  June  1824,  i,  317. 
Attorney-General  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  Mr.  Curvven's  motion  respecting  the,  April  1824,  i.  310. 
Auckland,  Lord,  in  a  discussion  relative  to,  July  1842,  iv.  110. 
Auction  Duty,  on  his  proposed  modification  of  the,  Feb.  1845,  iv.  451. 
Australia,  against  Mr.  Hurst's  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  the  trade  with,  JMay  1845, 

iv.  508. 

B 

Ballot,  Election  by,  against  Blr.  Crete's  motion  for,  April  IS"-"?,  ii.  681.    Against  Mr.  Cayley's 

motion  in  favour  of  the,  June  1835,  iii.  134.    Against  ilr.  Grote's  motion  for  leave  to  bring 

in  a  bill  in  favour  of,  Feb.  1838,  486. 
Bank  of  England,  on  the  Notes  of  the.  May  1819,  i.  119, 121,  124.    On  the  forgery  of  the  Notes 

of  the,  March  1826,  402.     Position  of,  in  relation  to  tlie  monetary  crisis,  April  1847,  iv.  726. 
Bank  of  England  Advances,  on  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the,  June  1819, 

i.  130. 
Bank  Charter  and  Promissory  Notes  Acts,  on  going  into  committee  on  the,  Feb.  1826,  i.  3.S4, 

391 ;  June  and  July  1833,  ii.  724,  729. 
Bank  Charter  Removal  Bill,  on  the  second  reading,  August  1833,  ii.  745.     On  going  into 

committee  on  the,  May  1844,  iv.  349,  374,  385. 
Bank  Notes,  on  the  issue  of,  April  1832,  ii.  664 ;  June  1833,  724. 

Bank  Notes  (Scotland  and  Ireland)  Bill,  on  going  into  committee  on  the,  June  1828,  i.  653. 
Banks,  Failures  of,  INIay  1844,  iv.  380. 

. Joint  Stock,  on  the  motion  for  renewing  the  committee  on,  Feb.  1837,  iii.  342. 

Barrack  Expenditure  (Ireland),  on  IVIr.  Freemantle's  resolutions  relating  to,  June  1813,  i.  23. 

Bath,  Order  of  the,  April  18,  1834,  ii.  812. 

Bcar-Baiting,  against  Mr.  R.  Martin's  motion  on,  Feb.  1S24,  i.  285. 

Belgium,  on  the  Revolution  in,  Nov.  1830,  ii.  222,  228.    Against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  relative  to, 

Feb.  1831,  270.    On  Sir  R.  Vyvyan's  motion  respecting,  Aug.  1831,  376. 
Bills,  Public,  on  Lord  Palmerston's  motion  for  names  and  titles  of,  Aug.  1842.  iv.  127. 
Births,  Registration  of,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  June  1836,  iii.  338. 
Bombay  Judicature,  in  debate  on  the,  Jlarch  1830,  ii.  93. 
Boundary  Question  (United  States),  March  1839,  iii.  603. 
Bradley,  Col.,  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from,  Fcl».  1827,  i.  449. 
Brazilians,  Captures  by  the,  against  ]Mr.  Dixon's  motion  respecting,  April  1332,  ii.  527. 
Bi-iti.sh  Museum,  on  proposing  the  annual  grant  to  tlie,  April  1843,  iv.  235. 
Budget. — See  Ways  and  Means. 
Butter,  Foreign,  on  the  importation  of,  into  Ireland,  March  1816,  i.  54. 
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Calicoes,  Printed,  in  a,  committee  on  the  Excise  Acts  relative  to,  Feb.  1331,  ii.  275. 

C'iuiada,  in  favonr  of  Sir  W.  Ilardinge's  motion,  for  a  gTant  towards  defraying  the  expense 

of  military  works  in,  July  1828,  i.  GCo.     On  Mr.  Koebuck's  presenting  a  petition  from  the 

I>cgislative  Coniicil   of,  March  18.35,  iii.  2G.      On  his  motion  relative  to.   May  1830,  285. 

On  Lord  John  Kiisseirs  resolution  respecting,  April  l&il,  397.     On  Mr.  Leader's  amend- 

mendment,  402.    On  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  an  address  to  her  Majesty  respecting,  Jan. 

1838,  401. 
,  Government  of,  against  ^Ir.  Labouchere's  motion  respecting  the,May  1830,  ii.  108.    On 

the  first  reading  of  the  bill  providing  for  the,  Jan.  1838,  iii.  409;  on  the  second  reading, 

471;  on  going  into  committee,  479,  482;  in  debate  on,  March  1838,  499;  July  1839,  650. 
Canals,  state  of  commerce  on  the,  Feb.  1830,  ii.  42. 
Canning,  Right  Hon.  Geo.,  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion  for  a  grant  as  a 

provision  for  his  family,  IMay  1828,  i.  023. 
Capital  Punishments  .\bolitjon  Bill,  on  going  into  committee  on.  May  1832,  ii.  555. 
Carlisle,  ]\Iary  Ann,  on  a  petition  from,  praying  for  redress,  Blarch  1823,  i.  228. 

,  Richard,  on  the  imprisonment  of,  June  1824,  i.  317. 

Carlisle  Election,  on  the  interference  of  the  Military,  April  1827,  i.  492. 

Carlow  Election,   on  a  motion  charging  Mr.  O'Connell  with  illegal  acts  connected  with, 

April  1830,  iii.  272. 
'^  Caroline,  Queen,  on  the  conduct  of  ministers  respecting  the  proceedings  against,  Feb.  1821,  i. 

14.3.     On  the  funeral  of,  ISIarch  1822,  174. 
Carriclifergus  Disfranchisement  Bill,  on  the  second  reading,  March  1834,  ii.  778. 
Cash  Pciyments,  on  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  resumption  of,  April  1819, 
'i.    114.      On    taking  into  consideration    the  reports   of   the  committee  on,  116.      On    a 

motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for,  March  1821,  157.     In  the  debate  on,  June  1822,  203. 

Against  Mr.  Western's  motion  in  relation  to,  June  182-3,  250. — See  Currency. 
Catholic  Emancipation,  on  a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Irekind  in  favour 

of,  ^larch  1827,  i.  407.     On  Sir  F.  Burdett's  motion  respecting,  408.     On  a  petition  against, 

487. — See  Roman  Catholic  Claims  and  Relief  Bill. 
"  Catholic  Association,"  against  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  for  hearing  the,  Feb.  182.5,  i.  329. 
Catholic  Members,  Oaths  of,  against  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  for  a  committee,  March  1834, 

ii.  783. 
Cattle,  Foreign,  against  the  importation  of.  May  1842,  iv.  70,  82,  80. 
Charities,  Public,  March  1828,  i.  575. 
Clerk  of  the  Pleas  (Ireland)  Fees,  on  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting,  April 

1816,  i.  04. 
Chancery,  Court  of,  against  Mr.  "Williams'  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  delays 

and  expenses  of,  Feb.  1824,  i.  277.  On  petitions  complaining  of.  May  1825,  380.  Against  Sir 

F.  Burdett's  motion,  June  182.5,  382.    In  favour  of  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 

regulating,  jNIay  1820,  430.    On  Sir  J.  Copley's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  Feb.  1827, 

462.     Against  ^Ir.  D.  W.  Harvey's  motion  respecting,  April,  490.     On   ^Ir.  IM.  A.  Taylor's 

motion  respecting  the  delays  of,  Feb.  and  April  1828,   530,  001.      On  the  sinecures  of, 

July  18.32,  ii.  .595,  .590. 
Charitable  Foundations,  on  the  tliird  reading  of  the  bill,  June  1819,  i.  130. 
Charitable  Trusts  Bill,  on  JMr.  Y.  Smyth's  n)otion  for  considering  the  report,  July  1830,  iii.  320. 
Chartism,  on  the  spread  of,  Jan.  1840,  iii.  090. 

Cheshire  Police  Bill,  on  the  second  reading  of  the,  April  1829,  ii.  1. 
China,  Trade  with,  on  his  presenting  a  petition  relative  to  the,  .lune  1831,  ii.  320. 

,  "SVar  with,  on  Sir  J.  Graham's  motion  respecting  the,  April  1840,  iii.  721,  735. 

Cholera  Morbus  (Precautionary  Measures),  in  favour  of  I^ord  Althorp's  motion  for  leave  to 

Ijring  in  a  bill,  Feb.  18-32,  ii.  470;  in  committee  on  the  bill.  472. 
Church. — See  Established  Church  Bill. 
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Church  of  Ireland,  against  Mr.  Hume's  motions  respecting  the,  March  1823,  i.  218 ;  June  1825, 
383.     On  Sir  J.  Newport's  motion  respecting,  March  1830,  ii.  90. 

Cliurch  of  Ireland  Reform  (Temporalities  and  Tithes),  on  Lord  Althorp's  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  respecting,  Feb.  1833,  ii.  613 ;  first  reading,  642 ;  second  reading,  645 ;  on 
going  into  committee,  655,  660;  against  the  second  reading.  May  1833,  685;  in  com- 
mittee, 720,  721,  723 ;  on  the  third  reading,  733.  On  going  into  committee,  July  1834, 
848.  Against  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  going  into  committee,  April  1835,  iii.  90,  106; 
against  bringing  up  the  report,  107;  on  the  first  reading  of  Lord  Morpeth's  bill,  July, 
165;  on  going  into  committee,  171,  187,  191.  On  Lord  Morpeth's  motion  for  the  commu- 
tation of  tithes,  April  1836,  276 ;  on  the  second  reading,  287 ;  on  the  amendments  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  331. 

Church  of  Scotland,  on  Mr.  Sinclair's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  reform  of  the,  July 

1833,  ii.  738.  On  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  a  commission  of  inquiry,  1835,  iii.  157.  On  Sir 
W.  Rae's  resolutions  relating  to  its  endowment.  May  1837,  408.  On  Mr.  Fox  Jlaule's  motion 
for  going  into  committee  on  the,  March  1843,  iv.  194. 

Church  Building  Acts,  in  reply  to  Sir  W.  Scott's  objections,  April  1818,  i.  102.  On  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion  respecting  the,  April  1824,  312. 

Church  Briefs,  on  the  abolition  of.  May  1828,  i.  620. 

Church  Leases,  on  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry,  June  1837, 
iii.  431. 

Church  Patronage  (Scotland),  against  Mr.  Sinclair's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  Feb. 

1834,  ii.  776. 

Church  Rates,  on  the  presentation  of  petitions  against.  May  1835,  iii.  121.    On  the  motion 

for  resolving  into  a  committee  on  the,  March  1837,  366,  373.     On  the  report  respecting, 
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(Ireland),  on  Sir  John  Newport's  resolution  respecting,  Feb.  1826,  i.  341. 

Church  Rates  Bill  (Ireland),  against  Mr.  Rice's  motion  relating  to,  April  1826,  i.  419. 

Churches  in  Ireland,  on  Sir  J.  Newport's  resolutions  respecting,  April  1827,  i.  494. 

City  of  London,  on  the  king's  intended  visit  to  the,  Nov.  1830,  ii.  234. 

Civil  List,  on  debates  in  committee  on  the,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1830,  ii.  240,  250.— See  Pensions. 

Clare  Election,  on  the  motion  for  issuing  a  new  writ.  May  1829,  ii.  22,  23. 

Clarence,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  on  a  motion  for  a  grant  to  the,  Feb.  1827,  i.  452. 

Clergy,  Protestant,  on  their  right  of  petitioning  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  May 

1839,  i.  115. 
,  Roman  Catholic,  of  Ireland,  against  Lord  Gower's  motion  respecting  the,  AprU.  1825, 

i.  369. 
Coals,  on  the  duty  on,  June  1842,  iv.  96. 
Colonial  Administration,  on  Sir  W.  Molesworth's  and  Lord  Sandworth's  motions  for  a  vote  of 

censure  on  the,  April  1838,  iii.  509. 
Colonies,  on  the  defences  of  the,  Feb.  1845,  iv.  441.      On  the  depressed  condition  of  the,  June 

1848,  770. 
Colonization  (Ireland),  on  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  motion  relative  to,  June  1847,  iv.  728. 
Combination  Laws,  on  Mr.  Huskisson's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  their  effects, 

March  182.5,  i.  .3.57. 
Combination  of  Workmen's  Bill,  on  the  motion  for  passing,  June  1825,  i.  384. 
Commander-in-Chief,  on  his  sitting  in  the  cabinet,  Feb.  1843,  iv.  189. 
Commerce,  on  the  state  of,  Feb.  1839,  iii.  574;  Feb.  1842,  824;  Dec.  1846,  iv.  733. 
Commercial  Policy  of  the  Government,  Jan.  1846,  iv.  582. 

Commercial  Treaties,  against  iMr.  Ricardo's  motion  relating  to,  April  184.3,  iv.  2-36. 
Commitments  and  Convictions,  against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  respecting,  March  1824,  i.  315. 
Committees  on  Private  Bills,  on  Mr.  Littleton's  resolutions,  Nov.  1826,  i.  438. 
Commons,  House  of,  on  the  best  means  for  improving  the,  Feb.  1832,  ii.  470.    Business  of 

the,  Fel).  1833,  628.     Against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  the  erection  of  a,  July,  733. 
Conscience,  Case  of,  in  regard  to  dispensing  with  the  obligation  of  a  grand  juror's  oath,  May 

182-3,  i.  240,  248. 
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Constable,  office  of,  in  Ireland,  against  Sir  Henry  Pamell's  motion  for  appointing  a  committee 

of  inquiry.  May  1818,  i.  103. 
Constables  (Ireland)  Bill,  on  the  second  readins  of  the,  June  1822,  i.  202. 
Constabulary  of  Ireland,  on  Lord  Morpeth's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  Feb.  1836 

iii.  21.5. 
Consular  Establishments,  debate  on,  in  a  committee  of  Supply,  June  1830,  ii.  183. 
Consumption,  National,  statement  of  the,  June  1828,  i.  C4G. 
Controverted  Elections. — See  Elections. 

Convicts,  on  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  returns  relative  to,  June  1830,  ii.  182. 
Copyright  Bill,  on  recommittal  of  the,  April  1842,  iv.  34. 

CoRS  Laws,  and  Corn  Importation,  on  a  petition  praying  for  alteration  in  the,  March  1S2C 
i.  396.  On  going  into  committee,  423,  424,  429.  On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
Importation  of  Corn,  429.  On  moving  the  adjournment  of  the,  Dec.  444.  On  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  motion  for  going  into  committee,  March  1827,  479,  482.  On 
the  debate  in  committee,  488.  Against  Mr.  Western's  motion  respecting  the,  521.  In 
favour  of  Mr.  C.  Grant's  motion,  March  1828,  594.  Against  a  motion  for  goin"-  into  com- 
mittee, 601.  On  debate  in  committee,  605.  Against  Mr.  Villiers'  motion  for  going  into  com- 
mittee for  consideration  of  the,  March  1839,  iii.  587 ;  April  1840,  709.  General  review  of 
the,  Aug.  and  Sept.  1841,  795,  796,  802,  804.  On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  committee 
on  the,  Feb.  1842,  822.  On  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  on  the,  838.  On  Mr.  Villiers'  motion  for 
their  total  repeal,  849.  On  the  motion  for  fixing  the  second  reading  of,  858.  On  the 
second  reading,  861.  Against  ^Ir.  Ward's  motion  respecting,  March  1842,  iv.  3.  In  committee 
on  the  bill,  31.  On  its  third  reading,  35.  Against  Jlr.  Villiers'  motion  for  their  repeal,  114- 
May  1843,  249;  June  1844,  4(X);  June  1845,  528,  On  a  petition  from  A.ustralia  relating  to, 
508.  On  going  into  committee  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  for  the  repeal  of,  Jan.  1846,  582,  605, 
634;  on  the  second  reading,  G37 ;  on  going  into  committee,  679;  on  the  third  reading, 
:May  1846,  687. 

Corporate  Rights  (Ireland),  on  petitions  relating  to,  1820,  i.  422. 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts. — See  Test  Acts. 

Corporation  Reform  (England  and  Wales),  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  effecting,  June  1835,  iii.  137 ;  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  143;  on  goino- 
into  committee,  153,  159,  160,  163,  167;  on  the  Lords'  amendments,  193,  198,  201. 

Corporation  Reform  (Ireland),  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  Feb.  1836,  iii.  225 ;  on  Lord 
F.  Egerton's  amendment,  239 ;  on  the  third  reading,  251 ;  on  the  Lords'  amendments,  299, 
311.  On  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  re-introduce  the  bill,  Feb.  1837,  345.  On  Lord 
F.  Egerton's  motion  respecting,  357.  On  the  third  reading,  388.  On  Lord  J.  Russell's 
motions  for  considering  the  Lords'  amendments,  561. 

Cotton  Manufactures,  on  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  condition  of  the 
work  people,  Feb.  1818,  i.  91 ;  on  the  second  reading,  ib. ;  on  his  presenting  a  petition  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  94 ;  on  going  into  committee,  98.  On  the  increased  exports  and  con- 
sumption of,  Feb.  and  March  18.39,  iii.  574,  597. 

Counsel  for  persons  prosecuted  for  felony,  against  Mr.  Lamb's  motion  for  allowing,  April 
1826,  i.  420. 

Counties  Division  and  Boundaries'  Bill,  on  the  Lords'  amendments,  July  18.32,  ii.  575. 

Country,  on  the  condition  and  distress  of  the,  June  1822,  i.  205,  206;  June  1829,  ii.  36,  122, 
232;  Alarch  laSO,  111.  On  the  foreign  relations  of  the,  April  18.30,  134;  April  1833,  664; 
Jan.  1840,  iii.  695;  July  1842,  iv.  104;  Feb.  184.3,  149,  185. 

,  Taxation  of  the,  against  Mr.  Drummond's  motion  relative  to  the,  March  1850,  iv.  833. 

County  Courts'  Bill,  in  a  committee  on  the,  March  1824,  i.  309. 

Courts  of  Common  Law,  state  of  the,  on  ^Ir.  Brougham's  motion  for  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
Feb.  1828,  i.  525.  On  the  adjourned  debate  respecting  the,  566.  On  Mr.  Brougham's 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  reforming,  April  18.30,  ii.  144. — See  Law. 

Courts  of  Requests,  on  Mr.  Hunt's  motion  for  the  production  of  papers  relative  to.  May 
18.32,  ii.  .'531. 

Crime,  on  the  increase  of,  Feb.  1828,  i.  5.''>7  et  seq.      On  the  general  state  of,  April  1829,  ii.  3. 
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On  the  decrease  of,  Jan.  1S4G,  iv.  .570.  On  the  increase  of,  in  Ireland,  GG4.  Statistics  of, 
in  England,  G94. 

Oriminal  Judicature  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  against  Mr.  Curwen's  motion  respecting  the,  Feb. 
1824,  i.  273. 

Criminal  Laws,  on  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  motion  for  considering  the,  June  1822,  i.  198;  May 
1823,  2-13.  On  Sir  R.  Peel's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  bills  for  alteration  of  the, 
INLarch  1825, 353.  On  his  moving  for  leave  to  introduce  two  bills  for  consolidating  the,  397; 
on  their  first  reading,  413 ;  in  committee,  414 ;  on  their  third  reading,  423.  On  his  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  four  bills  for  their  consolidation,  Feb.  1827,  454 ;  on  their  first  and 
second  readings,  483;  on  his  motion  to  postjione  the  motions  respecting  the,  514;  in  com- 
mittee, 517. 

Crown,  its  influence  in  regard  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  On  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  against, 
ne  1822,  i.  209. 

,  Demise  of  the,  on  the  Royal  Message  respecting  the,  June  29, 1830,  ii.  192;  July  G,  210. 

,  Law  Expenses  of  the,  in  a  debate  respecting,  June  1830,  ii.  177. 

Currency,  on  the  altered  state  and  operations  of  the.  May  1822,  i.  19G — 213;  June  182.3,  253 
et  seq. ;  ISIay  1826,  433  ;  May  1828,  G28 ;  June  1829,  ii.  34.  On  the  standard  of  the,  June 
1835,  iii.  129.  In  discussion  on  the,  May  1844,  iv.  349,  374,  385.  On  Mr.  Herries'  motion 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  reports  of  committees  relative  to  the,  Aug.  1848, 780. — See 
Cash  Payments. 

,  Scotch  Small  Notes,  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion  for  limiting  the 

circulation  of,  June  1828,  i.  G44. 

Customs,  on  the  general  state  of  the,  March  1842,  iii.  8G6. 

Customs'  Act,  on  the  House  resolving  into  committee  on  the,  May  and  June  1842,  iv.  CO,  78, 
82,  3G,  9G. 

Customs  and  Excise,  on  the  returns  of  the,  March  1842,  iii.  870. 
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Dawson  Mr.,  on  his  declaration  respecting  the  Corn  Laws,  Jan.  1840,  iii.  GOG. 

Debt,  on  imprisonment  for,  April  1827,  i.  495;  Feb.  1829,  G97. 

Deism  on  Mr.  Hume's  presenting  a  petition  respecting,  Nov.  182G,  i.  439. 

Dissentei-s  (admission  to  the  Universities),  on  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  bill,  March  1834, 
ii.  804;  against  the  second  reading,  834. 

Dissenters'  Marriages.— See  Marriages. 

Distillation,  Illicit,  in  Ireland,  IMay  1816,  i.  C7;  IMay  1818,  lOG. 

Distilleries  (Ireland)  Bill,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  June  1813,  i.  23. 

Distress  of  the  Country,  June  1822,  i.  205,  20G ;  March  1830,  ii.  111.  Against  Mr.  Wallace's  re- 
solutions relative  to  the,  July  1842,  iv.  104.  On  Lord  Howick's  motion  relating  to  the, 
Feb.  1843,  144. 

Divorce,  Law  of,  against  Dr.  Phillimore's  motion  respecting  the,  June  1830,  ii.  175. 

Down  and  Raphoe,  Deaneries  of,  on  Mr.  Goulburn's  motion  respecting,  March  1834,  ii.  780. 

Dramatic  Censorship,  against  Jlr.  Lennard's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing 
the  Act,  May  1830,  ii.  168. 

Dublin,  Recorder  of,  against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  relative  to,  JiJy 
1832,  ii.  695. 

-^  Sheriff  of,  against  Sir  F.  Burdett's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of,  April 

1823,  i.  232. 

Dublin  Election,  on  the  petition  against  Mr.  R.  Gordon's  motion  relative  to,  Aug.  1831,  ii.  381, 

Dublin  Theatre,  Riot  at  the,  against  Col.  Barry's  motion  respecthig,  March  1823,  i.  225. 

Dundas  and  Bathurst  (Lords),  on  the  pensions  of,  March  1830,  ii.  124. 

Durham,  Sheriff  of,  on  his  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting  his  appointment, 
April  182G,  i.  413. 

. jLord,  on  the  Marq.  of  Chandos'  motion  respecting  his  lordsliip's  mission  as  governor- 
general  of  the  British  American  provinces,  April  1838,  iii.  548, 
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Dutch  Trade,  Embargo  on  the  (in  committee  of  supply),  Feb.  1833,  ii.  618.  In  favour  of  Aid. 
Thompson's  motion  relative  to  the,  (>t)l. 


East  India  Charter,  on  Lord  EUenborough's  Letter  respecting  the,  Feb.  1830,  ii.  44.  On  the 
motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  51. 

Ecclesiastical  Corporations,  on  Mi*.  Stanley's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending 
the  laws  of,  April  182'J,  ii.  1. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  favour  of  a  bill  for  improving  the  administration  of  the,  March  1835, 
iii.  41. 

Education,  National,  against  Mr.  Roebuck's  resolutions  relative  to,  July  1833,  ii.  743.  On  the 
debate  on,  June  1839,  iii.  042. 

Education  in  Ireland,  against  Sir  John  Newport's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  March  1813, 
i.  20.  On  Jlr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald's  bringing  forward  tlie  Irish  budget,  June,  181.5,  4G.  On 
Mr.  Brougham's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  March  1818,  93.  Of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic poor,  March  1824,  292;  March  1827,  487.  On  Sir  John  Newport's  motions  respecting, 
March  1824,  307 ;  March  1827,  39G.  Against  Mr.  Spring  Rice's  resolution  on,  ^March  1826, 
411.    On  a  petition  against  the  new  system  of,  April  1832,  ii.  530. 

Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor,  on  Mr.  Abercrombie's  complaint  against,  March  1824,  i.  287. 
Election  Petitions  (Ireland),  on  ;Mr.  O'Brien's  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  Dec.  1837,  iii.  445. 

Election  proceedings,  against  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  relative  to,  July  1842,  iv.  121. 

Elections,  statements  of  different  returns,  March  1829,  i.  717. 

,  Bribery  at,  against  Lord  Althorp's  motions  respecting,  Nov.  1826,  i.  437  ;  Feb.  1827, 

4G0.     On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  preventing,  March  1834,  ii.  780.     In  favour  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  prevention  of,  June  1842,  iv.  93. 
-,  Controverted,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  Nov.  1837,  iii.  440;  on  the  consi- 


deration of,  443 ;  on  the  recommittal  of  the,  c09.      On  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 

bill  for  amending  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  May  18.38,  iii.  523. 
Elective  Franchise  Bill  (Ireland),  against  the  second  reading,  April  182.5,  i.  3G7. 
Ellenborough,  Lord  (gates  of  Somnauth),  on  Mr.  Smith's  resolutions  in  condemnation  of,  Feb. 

1843,  iv.  144,  201. 

Emigration,  on  the  presentation  of  petitions  respecting,  Deo.  1S2G,  i.  444.  On  Mr.  W.  Hor- 
ton's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  Feb.  1827,  450.  On  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  April  599.    Against  his  motion  for  consideration  of  the  subject,  656. 

Established  Church  Bill,  on  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the,  July  1836, 
iii.  315 ;  in  committee,  317 ;  on  bringing  up  the  report,  317 ;  on  the  third  reading,  325. — 
See  Church. 

Establishments,  Public,  Reduction  of,  against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  respecting,  Feb.  1830,  ii.  61. 

Evesham  Election,  in  the  debate  on  the,  Dec.  1830,  ii.  25G. 

Exchequer  Court  (Scotland),  in  committee  on  the  bill  relative  to  the,  April  1832,  ii.  524. 

Exports,  on  the  state  of  the,  Feb.  1842,  iii.  824.  On  the  increase  of,  July  1843,  iv.  288 ;  March 

1844,  343. 

F. 

Factories,  on  the  labour  of  children  in,  Feb.  1832,  ii.  447. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading.  May  183G,  iii.  283;  in 
committee  on  the,  March  1844,  iv.  341;  on  the  third  reading,  366;  against  going  into  com- 
mittee, March  1847,  717. 

Fees  of  the  Irish  Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  on  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting,  April 
1816,  i.  64. 

paid  by  Persons  Acquitted,  on  his  introducing  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of,  Feb.  1830, 

ii.  68. 

Fever,  Contagious,  in  Ireland,  on  Sir  J.  Newport's  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  inquiry,  April  1818,  i.  97. 
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Finance  (deficiency  in  the  Revenue),  Feb.  18.32,  ii.  454. 

Finance  Committee,  on  his  motion  for  appointing  the,  Feb.  1828,  i.  538. 

Financial  Statement,  in  explanation  of  the,  March  1842,  iii.  859.  On  going  into  committee,  8G5, 

Fire  Arms  in  Ireland,  on  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  continuing  the  laws  against, 

May  1813,  i.  22. 
Flax,  on  the  increased  production  of,  Feb.  1846,  iv.  617. 
Forfeited  Recognizances  in  Ireland,  on  his  motion  for  bringing  in  a  bill  respecting  the.  May 

1817,  i.  84. 
Forgery,  Law  of,  on  his  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the,  April 

1830,  ii.  130;  on  committee  on  the  bill,  May,  162;  against  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  amendments 

178 ;  on  the  second  reading,  181 ;  on  the  Lords'  amendments,  218. 
France,  on  the  Revolution  in,  Nov.  1830,  ii.  221. 
Free  Trade,  on  a  petition  respecting,  March  1834,  ii.  796.    On  the  beneficial  effects  of,  July 

1849,  iv.  806. 
Freemen,  Admission  of,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  April  1837,  iii.  404. 
French  Chamber,  on  the  system  of  election  to  the,  April  1838,  iii.  509. 
French  liing,  Speech  of  the  (razing  of  Fortresses),  July  1831,  ii.  34-5. 


Game,  Sale  of,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  June  1823,  i.  2.50. 

Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  on  the  second  reading,  March  1824,  i.  295;  1825,  345.     On  a 

petition  for  alteration  of  the,  March  1827,  490.     On  Lord  Althorp's  motion  for  leave  to 

bring  in  a  bill  for  amending,  Feb.  1831,  ii.  268. 
Gaol  Deliveries,  on  a  petition  from  the  grand  jury  of  Essex  respecting,  March  1822,  i.  181. 
Gaol  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  Feb.  1824,  i.  274 ;  on  the  second  reading,  291. 
Gardens,  on  his  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  as  regards  stealing  in, 

April  1826,  i.  422. 
Glass,  on  his  proposed  abolition  of  the  duties  on,  Feb.  1845,  iv.  453. 
Gold,  on  the  value  of.  May  1819,  i.  118,  123. 

Gough,  Lord,  on  his  moving  the  grant  of  a  pension  to.  May  1846,  iv.  673. 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  on  Mr.  Horner's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting,  Feb. 

1816,  i.  48.     On  Sir  J.  Newport's  motion  respecting,  Dec.  1830,  ii.  251. 
Grand  Jury  Presentment  Act  (Ireland),  on  the  report  of  the  committee  respecting,  June  1817, 

i.  90.    On  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  suspending  the,  Jan. 

1818,  90.     On  a  petition  respecting,  110. 
Greece,   Settlement   of,  explanations  respecting,  Feb.  18-30,  ii.   64.     On  the  affairs  of,  159. 

Against  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  respecting  the,  June  1850,  iv.  846. 

Greece  and  Turkey,  on  the  treaty  respecting,  March  1828, 1.  590.    On  the  Greek  slaves  of  the 

Morea,  April,  597. 

H. 

Hansard,  Messrs.,  on  their  petitions  respecting  privileged  papers,  Aug.  1839,  iii.  663,  666,  G79. 

Hardinge,  Lord,  on  liis  moving  the  grant  of  a  pension  to.  May  1846,  iv.  673. 

Hertford,  Address  of,  to  the  King,  Feb.  1832,  ii.  464. 

Hertford  Borough  Disfranchisement  Bill,  on  the  second  reading,  March  1834,  ii.  788;  on 

going  into  committee,  800 ;  on  the  third  reading,  813. 
Heytesbury,  Lord,  on  the  revocation  of  his  appointment  as  Governor-general  of  India,  June 

1835,  iii.  150. 
House,  on  the  Call  of  the  (the  Administration),  July  183-3,  ii.  737. 

House  and  Window  Taxes,  against  Sir  John  Key's  motion  for  their  repeal,  April  1833,  ii.  683. 
ilunt,  Henry,  on  Jhe  treatment  and  liberation  of,  March  1822,  i.  176,  181. 


Iinport  Duties,  against  Mr.  Ricardo's  motion  respecting,  April  1843,  iv.  236.  On  the  reduction 
of,  March  1845,  473. 
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Imprisonment  under  tlie  Vagrant  Act,  Fel).  1824,  i.  2G9. 

Incendiarism,  in  the  rural  districts,  Nov.  1830,  ii.  243. 

Income  and  Property  Tax,  proposal  for  its  introduction,  and  general  view  of  the,  March  1842, 
iii.  873,  874.  On  the  collection  of  the,  iv.  7.  In  committee  of  ways  and  means,  8,  17,  27.  On 
bringing  up  the  report  on,  37.  On  the  first  reading  of  the  biU,  4G;  in  committee,  50,  55; 
on  the  third  reading,  83.  On  the  second  reading  of  the  amendments,  :March  1845,  468. 
On  the  motion  for  the  continuance  of  the,  ls4S,  753. 

India,  on  the  claims  of  the  Princes  of,  June  18-32,  ii.  5G2. 

J  Army  in,  on  his  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the,  March  184G,  iv.  62G. 

Insurrection  Act  (Ireland),  on  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  its  continuance,  Jlay 
1817,  i.  87;  on  the  second  reading,  and  going  into  committee,  ib.  On  Mr.  Goulburn's 
motion  for  continuing  the,  July  1822,  213;  May  1823,  241,  261.  On  the  second  reading, 
June  1824,  3*18. 

Ireland,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  preserving  the  peace  in,  July  1814,  i.  30 ;  on 
the  second  reading,  32 ;  on  the  third  reading,  34.  On  the  scarcity  of  pro^nsions  in,  March 
1817,  71.  On  his  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  another  bill  for  preserving  the  peace  of,  73. 
On  the  distress  in,  June  1822,  208;  July  18.')0,  ii.  21G;  Feb.  1831,  2C9.  Tribute  to  the  bene- 
volence of,  April  1823,  i.  229.  On  the  administration  of  justice  in,  231,  2G3.  On  the  popula- 
tion of,  Jlarch  1829,  708.  On  the  suppression  of  disturbances  in,  IMarch  1833,  il  C31 ;  July 
mu,  854. 

,  Education  in,  on  Sir  John  Newport's  motion  respecting,  ^larch  1824,  L  307 ;  March 

1827,  396.    Against  Mr.  Spring  Rice's  resolutions  on,  March  182G,  411. 

,  Execution  of  the  Laws  in,  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  providing  for  the,  June 


1814,  i.  25. 
,  Government  of,  his  amendment  on  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  relative  to  the,  April 


1839,  iii.  604. 

■,  Lord-lieiitenant  of,  against  ^Ir.  Hume's  motion  respecting,  June  182-3,  i.  263. 

-,  State  of,  against  Lord  Morpeth's  motion  for  going  into  committee,  Feb    1812,  i.*ll. 


Against  Sir  J.  Newport's  motion  on  the,  April  1816,  56.  Against  Mr.  S.  Rice's  motion  re- 
specting the.  May  1825,  377.  Against  ]\Ir.  W.  S.  O'Brien's  motion  for  going  into  committee 
on  the,  July  184-3,  iv.  268.    On  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  respecting,  Feb.  1844,  816. 

,  Union  with,  against  Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald's  motion  on  the,  July  3, 1828,  L  663.    On  the 

repeal  of  the,  March  18-30,  119;  April  18-34,  ii.  815.  (Proclamations  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,) 
on  Mr.  O'Gorman  !Mahon's  motion  respecting,  Feb.  8,  1831,  2C2. 

-,  See  the  various  subjects  on  Ireland,  under  their  respective  heads, — as  Church  Education, 


Constabulary,  Corporations,  Orange  Lodges,  Poor-laws,  Roman  Catholic  Claims,  Reform, 
Tithes,  &c.  &c. 

Irish  Association  Suppression  BUI,  Feb.  1829,  i.  677;  on  tlie  second  reading,  693;  in  com- 
mittee, 695. 

Irish  Distilleries  Bill,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the,  June  181-3,  L  23. 

Irish  Insurrection  Act,  on  Mr.  Goulburn's  motions  for  continuance  of  the,  July  1822,  i.  213; 
May  1823,  241 ;  on  the  second  reading  of  the,  June  1823,  261. 

Irish  Magistracy,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  iu  a  bill  for  the  superintendance  of  the,  Nov. 
1814.  i.  35;   on  the  third  reading,  37.  On  Air.  Prittie's  motion  respecting  the,  Jmie  1816,  68. 

Irish  Members,  on  the  character  of  the,  Feb.  18-34,  ii.  75L 

Irish  Vice-treasurer,  ou  Mr.  Ponsonbj's  motion  respecting  the,  June  181C,  i.  70. 

Isle  of  Man,  on  the  criminal  Judicature  of  the,  Feb.  1824,  L  273.  Attorney- General  of  the, 
310.    On  the  abuses  in  the,  319. 

Italy,  on  the  Expedition  of  the  French  into,  March  1832,  iL  484. 


Jamaica  Government  Bill,  against  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  the. 
May  1839,  iii.  C23. 

b 
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Jewish  Disabilities  Removal  Bill,  on  the  second  reading  of  the,  May  1830,  ii.  149.  On  the 
second  reading  of  the,  Feb.  1848,  iv.  714. 

Joint  Stock  Banks,  on  the  motion  for  renewing  the  committee  on,  Feb.  1837,  iii.  342. 

Judges,  Salaries  of  the,  on  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer's  motion  for  an  increase  of,  May 
1825,  i.  375. 

Jurors'  Qualification  Bill,  on  Mr.  Western's  motion  for  considering  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on,  July  1823,  i.  2G5.    On  his  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  altering  the,  Feb. 

1824,  271. 

Juries'  Laws  Consolidation  Bill,  Feb.  1824,  i.  275.  On  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the,  March 

1825,  347;  on  going  into  committee,  37G. 

Juries'  Bill  (Scotland),  against  the  third  reading,  June  1823,  i.  266. 

Jury,  Trial  by,  in  Scotland,  on  the  Lord  Advocate's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  its 

extension  to  civil  causes,  April  18-30,  ii.  129. 
Justice,  on  the  administration  of,  in  Ireland,  April  1823,  i.  231.     Against  Mr.  Brougham's 

motion  relating  to  the,  263. 
Justice  Administration  Bill,  on  re-commitment  of  the,  June  1830,  ii.  186. 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  on  his  introducing  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  duties  of,  IMarch  1829,  i.  755. 
Juvenile  Offenders,  accused  of  Larceny,  on  ?ilr.  Davenport's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  iaa  bill 

to  extend  the  power  of  summary  convictions,  March  1829,  i.  732. 

K 
Key,  Sir  John,  on  a  motion  for  a  writ  to  elect  a  member  for  the  city  of  London  in  the  room 

of,  Aug.  1833.  ii.  746. 
King,  attack  on  the,  at  Ascot  Heath,  June  1832,  ii.  567. 
King's  Illness,  Message  from  the  Throne  respecting  the.  May  1830,  ii.  158. 
King's  Message,  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  the,  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  June  1830,  ii. 

194 ;  July,  210. 
King's  Name,  on  its  too  frequent  use  in  debate,  June  1828,  i.  651. 
King's  Property,  on  the  Message  respecting  the,  March  1823,  i.  223,  224. 
King's  Speeches.— See  Addresses  in  answer  to  the, 

L 

Labour,  on  the  state  of,  June  1822,  i.  206.  On  the  prices  paid  for,  Feb.  1842,  iii.  827. 
Labourers'  "Wages,  on  Lord  John  Knssell's  motion  in  relation  to,  March  1824,  i.  308. 
Labourers'  V.'ages  Bill,  on  the  second  reading  of  the,  May  1829,  ii.  11 ;  its  re-commitment, 

July  1830,  205,  208. 
Land,  Burthens  on,  against  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  March  1843,  iv.  207. 
Law  Commission,  in  debate  on  the,  May  1829,  ii.  10. 

Law  Commission  Bill  (Scotland,)  on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading,  July  1823,  i.  268. 
Law  of  Evidence  Bill,  on  going  into  oommittee,  May  1828,  i.  609. 
Law  Offices  (Ireland)  Bill,  against  th^  motion  for  the  second  reading.  May  1815,  i.  42. 
Law  Reform,  on  his  introducing  a  bill  for,  Feb.  1830,  ii.  69.  On  the  presentation  of  a  message 

from  the  King  respecting,  March  1830,  120.^ — See  Courts  of  Law  and  Criminal  Laws. 
Laws,  Execution  of,  in  Ireland,  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  providing  for  the,  June 

1814,  i.  25. 
Lead  Ore,  on  the  reduction  of  duty  on  Foreign,  Jlay  1828,  i.  628. 
Legal  appointmentii  in  Ireland,  in  a  discussion  on,  Dec.  1830,  ii.  258. 
Leopold,  Prince,  on  the  resignation  of  his  annuity,  July  1831,  ii.  540. 
Libel,  against  Mr.   Hume's   motion   for  repealing   one   of  the   Six   Acts  relative  to.   May 

1827,  i.  518. 
Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill,  on  the  third  reading  of  the,  July  1830,  ii.  215. 
Life,  Protection  of,  in  Ireland,  on  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  for,  April  1846,  iv.  662. 
Lighthouses  (Private),  Feb.  18.33,  ii.  630. 
Light-house  Duties,  in  Ireland,  against  Sir  John  Newport's  resolutions  respecting,  April  1813, 

i.  20. 
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Limerick,  Treaty  of,  on  Sir  H.  Parnell's  niotiun  res[)ectin^,  March  1828,  i.  572. 

Linen  Manufacture  of  Ireland,  May  1817,  i.  87. 

Linen  Trade  (Ireland),  on  Air.  Finlay's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  tke,  April  1816, 

i.  50;  in  a  discussion  on  the,  March  1823,  i.  225. 
Liverpool  Election,  on  Mr.  Bennett's  motion  respecting  bribery  at  the,  April  1831,  ii.  305. 

On  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  March  1833,  643. 

Liverpool  Freemen,  on  the  third  readinj^  of  the  bill  respecting,  March  1834,  ii.  803. 

London  University,  on  Mr.  Tooke's  motion  for  a  Koyal  Charter  of  Incorporation,  March  1835, 

iii.  84. 
Londonderry,  INIarquis,  on  his  appointment  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  March  18.35,  iii.  43,  49. 

Lord-lieutenancy  Abolition  (Ireland)  Bill,  on  the  second  reading,  June  1850,  iv.  842. 

Lord's  Day  Observance  Bill,  on  going  into  committee.  May  1835,  iii.  19. 

Lunatic  Asylums,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Robert  Gordon's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 

consolidate  the  acts  respecting,  Feb.  1828,  i.  550. 
Lunatic    Poor,  in    Ireland,    his    motion    for    a  committee   of    inquiry  respecting,   March 

1817,  i.  70. 

M. 

• 

Machinery,  on  the  exportation  of,  Dec.  1826,  i.  443. 

Mad-houses  (Private),  on  a  petition  praying  for  inquiry,  June  1823,  i.  205. 
Magistracy  of  Ireland,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  siqierintendance  of  the, 
Nov.  1814,  i.  35;  on   the  third  reading,  37.     On  Mr.  Prittie's  motion  respecting  the,  Juno 
1816,  68. 
Magistrates,  on  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  respecting  the  appointment  of,  March  1830,  iii.  259. 
Malt  Duty,  Repeal  of  the,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  W.  Ingilby,  Feb.  1834,  ii.  773.     Against  the 

Marquis  of  Chandos'  motion  for  its  repeal,  March  1835,  iii.  29. 
Manchester,  Affray  at,  on  petitions  praying  for  an  inquiry,  March  1832,  ii.  500. 
Manufactures,  on  the  state  of  the,  June  1823,  i.  253;  Aug.  1841,  iii.  799;  Feb.  1843,  iv.  152, 
569.    On  the  increase  of,  March  1839,  iii.  580,  590.    On  the  great  consumption  of,  Feb.  1842, 
852.  On  the  increase  of  exports,  Jan.  1846,  iv.  509.     On  the  importation  of  Foreign,  Jan. 
1846,  582. 
Manufacturing  Districts,  on  Mr.  Bennett's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of 

the,  Dec.  1819,  i.  141. 
Maritime  Defences,  in  discussion  on  the,  June  184.5,  iv.  5-32,  564. 

.Marriages  of  Dissenters,  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of,  March  1825,  i.  355. 
On  his  motion  for  introducing  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of,  March  1835,  iii.  51.    On  the  third 
reading,  June  18.36,  309,  310. 
Maxwell's  Slave  Removal  Bill,  against  the  second  reading,  June  1821,  i.  163. 
Maynooth  College,  Grant  to,  on  Mr.  Plumptre's  motion  against  the,  June  1840,  iii.  736.  On  a 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  acts  relating  to,  April  184.5,  iv.  479;  on  the 
second  reading  489;  in  committee,  498,  504;  on  the  third  reading,  516. 
Members,  Publication  of  Votes  of,  against  Mr.  Harvey's  motion  in  relation  to,  Feb.  1833, 

ii.  630. 
Merchant  Tailors'  Company,  on  a  petition  from,  Feb.  1833,  ii.  629. 
Metropolis,  Sup[)ly  of  Water  to  the. — See  Water. 
Metropolitan  Police. — See  Police. 

Mexico,  on  our  commercial  relations  with.  May  1830,  ii.  152,  iCO. 

Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Spain,  on  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  respecting,  Feb.  1830,  ii.  49. 
Milbank  Penitentiary,  on  the  motion  for  a  grant  to  defray  the  expenses  of.  May  1830,  ii.  156. 
Military  Force  in  Ireland,  on  the  debate  on  tliearmy  estimates,  Feb.  1816,  i.  49. 
Military  Staff  in  Ireland,  defence  of  the,  April  1810,  i.  55. 

Militia  Ballot  Suspension  Bill,  on  moving  for  leave  to  introduce  the,  March  1829,  i.  73.3. 
Ministerial  Statements,  June  1841,  iii.  784 ;  Feb.  1842,  822,  838. 
Ministry,  against  Mr.  Macdonald's  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  respecting  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
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April  1823,  i.  233, 239.  On  their  resign.ation,  Nov.  1830,  ii.  245.  On  the  duties  of  the  new,  248. 
On  their  foreign  policy,  March  1832,  510.  On  their  resignation,  Nov.  531,  5.32,  .538.  Arrange- 
ments of  th«,  541.  Resignation  of  the,  April  1835,  iii.  IIG.  On  Sir  J.  Y.  Buller's  motion  for 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the,  Jan.  1840,  687.  Sir  R.  Peel's  motion  for  a  want  of  confidence, 
May  1841,  iii.  759.     On  their  resignation,  June  1846,  iv.  709. 

Monetary  Laws,  on  Mr.  Attwood's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  April  1833,  ii.  664.  lu 
the  debate  on  the,  1847,  iv.  722,  732. 

Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland). — See  CorporatioJi  Reform. 

Mutiny  Act,  on  the  third  reading  of  the,  March  1823,  i.  224;  April  1835,  iii.  116. 

N 

Napier,  Sir  C,  on  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to,  Feb.  1844,  iv.  311. 

Nation,  State  of  the,  on  Lord  Ebrington's  motion  respecting,  Oct.  1831,  ii.  404.  In  discussion 

on  tlie,  July  1843,  iv.  283.     Against  JNIr.  Disraeli's  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  the, 

July  1849,  804.— See  Country. 
National  Capital,  on  the  increase  of  the,  Sept.  1831,  ii.  399. 
National  Debt,  general  review  of  the.  Feb.  1828,  i.  538  et  seq. 
National  Petition,  op  the  presentation  of  the,  May  1842,  iv.  57. 
Navarino,  Battle  of,  against  Mr.  Hobhouse's  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  E.  Codrington 

and  others,  Feb.  1828,  i.  531. 
Navigation  Laws,  on  going  into  committee  with  a  view  to  their  repeal,  June  1848,  iv.  761. 
Navy,  Civil  Department  of  the,  on  Sir  James  Gi'aham's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 

amend  the  laws  relating  to  the,  Feb.  1832,  ii.  471. 

,  Treasurer  of  the,  against  Sir  J.  Graham's  motion  respecting,  ISIareh  1830,  ii.  107. 

Navy  Estimates,  on  Sir  G.  Cockburn's  motion  respecting  the,  Feb.  1828,  i.  529.     In  debate  on 

the,  March  1830,  ii.  85,  121.  On  the  vote  for  the,  March  1839,  iii.  577. 
Negro  Apprenticeship,  on  Sir  G.  Grey's  motion  respecting.  May  1838,  iii.  541. 
New  Zealand,  against  Mr.  C.  Buller's  motion  for  going  into  committee  of  inquiry,  June  1845, 

iv.  534,  555. 
Newark,  Borough  of,  on  a  petition  complaining  of  undue  influence  in  the,  March  1830,  ii.  82. 
Newspapers,  on  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for  a  committee  to  consider  the  abolition  of  the  penny 

stamp  on,  April  1837,  iii.  395. 
Notes,  on  the  circulation  of,  June  1828,  i.  645,  653. 

O 

O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.  on  his  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  Irish 
Elections,  Dec.  1837,  iii.  445. 

O'Connell,  D.  (Clare  Election,)  against  the  motion  for  his  being  heard  at  the  table  of  the 
House,  May  1829,  ii.  17.  On  a  motion  charging  him  with  illegal  acts,  April  1836,  iii.  272. 
On  Viscount  Maidstone's  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  on,  Feb.  1838,  iii.  494. 

Offences  against  the  Person,  on  going  into  committee  on  the  bill.  May  1828,  i.  609. 

O'Grady,  Chief  Baron,  on  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of,  June  182.3,  i.  256. 

Olive,  self-styled  Princess  of  Cumberland,  against  Sir  G.  Noel's  motion  in  relation  to  her 
petition,  June  1823,  i.  257. 

Opium  Trade,  on  Lord  Ashley's  motion  for  its  suppression,  April  1843,  It.  231.     • 

Opium  Compensation,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  Aug.  1843,  iv.  293. 

Orange  Lodges  and  Associations,  in  Ireland,  against  Mr.  Wynn's  motion  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry  respecting,  June  1813,  i.  24.  On  Sir  John  Newport's  motion  for  the  production  of 
papers  relating  to,  Nov.  1814,  .39.  Against  Sir  H.  Parnell's  motion  for  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  July  1815,  47.  Against  Mr.  Abercrombie's  motion  for  inquiry,  March  182.3,  220. 
On  a  petition  respecting,  March  182.5,  344.  On  the  presentation  of  addresses  from,  March 
1835,  iii.  22.     On  Mr.  Hume's  motion  condemnatory  of,  Aug.  183-3,  189;  Feb.  183G,  220. 

Orange  Processions  in  Ireland,  against  Mr.  Brownlow's  motion  respecting,  March  1827,  i.  491. 

Ordnance  Estimates,  in  debate  on  the,  March  1826,  i.  .395;  March  1830,  ii.  126. 
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Pacish  Vestries,  regulations  of,  on  Mr.  Hobhouse's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into, 
April  1829,  ii.  9. 

Parliament,  on  the  prorogation  of,  April  22,  1831,  ii.  308.  On  the  opening  of,  June  14,  311. 
On  the  dissolution  of,  March  1835,  iii.  19.  Dissolution  of,  on  the  death  of  William  IV., 
June  17,  ia37,  436. 

,  Privileges  of,  on  going  into  committee  on  the  bill,  June  1832,  ii.  570. 

,   New   Houses  of,   against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  respecting,  July  1836,  iii.  329.     On 

a  motion  for  a  grant  to  the,  June  1850,  iv.  838. 

Parliamentary  Debates,  on  the  reporting  of,  July  1830,  ii.  200 ;  Jlarch  1833,  648. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  on  the  presentation  of  petitions  on,  June  1822,  i.  208;  Feb.  1831, 
ii.  209.  Against  the  Marquis  of  Blandford's  resolutions  respecting,  June  1829,  ii.  32 ;  Feb. 
1830,  70.  In  a  debate  on.  May,  140.  Against  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill,  173.     In  reply  to  Mr.  Hume  on,  214. 

Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  (England  and  Wales),  against  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for 
leave  to  introduce  the,  March  1831,  ii.  276;  in  committee  on  the,  297,  301.  On  a  petition 
respecting,  298.  On  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  a  new  bill  on  the 
re-opening  of  Parliament,  June,  317 ;  against  the  second  reading,  323 ;  on  the  debates 
in  committee,  July  and  Aug.  333,  334,  337,  339,  342,  343,  344,  347,  355,  356,  360,  368, 
369,  370,  .372,  379,  382,  384,  380.  On  the  question  of  accelerating  the  measure,  386.  On 
the  third  reading  of  the,  Sept.  389,  390.  On  a  petition  respecting,  Dec.  422.  On  the 
second  reading  of  the  renewed  bill,  Dec.  424.  On  the  debates  in  committee,  Jan.  and  March 
1832,  433,  438,  445,  448,  450,  452,  459,  464,  473,  476,  481,  483,  488.  On  the  report  on  the 
bill,  490.  Against  the  third  reading  504.  On  petitions  in  favour  of,  538,  539.  On  the 
Lords'  amendments,  June,  558. 

■ ,  (Ireland),  in  debate  upon  the  bill,  March  1831,  ii.  290.  On  the  se- 
cond reading.  May  1832,  550 ;  on  going  into  committee,  505,  509. 

,  (Scotland),  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  May  1S32,  ii.  544 ; 


on  going  into  committee,  503  ;  against  the  third  reading  of  the,  June,  509. 
Party  processions  (Ireland),  on  Mr.  Stanley's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain, 

June  1832,  ii.  502. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  on  his  resignation  as  minister,  April  1835,  iii.  Il6.    On  his  accession  to  office, 

and  his  resignation.  May  1839,  618.     On  his  policy  and  conduct,  June  1846,  iv.  097. 
Peers,  Spiritual,  on  Mr.  Lushington's  motion  against  their  sitting  in  Parliament,  Feb.  1817, 

iii.  355. 
Penny  Postage,  Uniform,  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the,  July  1839,  iii.  656.     On  the 

second  reading  of  the  bill,  660. 
Penryn  Disfranchisement  Bill,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the,  March  1828,  i.  576. 

On  INIr.  C.  Palmer's  motion  respecting,  591. 
Pension  List,  against  Mr.  Harvey's  motion  for  appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry,  Feb.  1834, 

ii.  763.     Against  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  829. 
Pensions,  Naval  and  INIilitary,  on  the  justice  of,  Feb.  1843,  iv.  185. 
Pensions  on  the  Civil  List,  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer's  motion  for  a  committee  of 

inquiry,  Dec.  1837,  iii.  449.    On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  458. 
Petitions,  on  the  presentation  of,  May  1832,  ii.  532. 
Philpotts,  Dr.,  on  his  election  as  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Nov-  1830,  ii.  246. 
Poland,  Affairs  of,  on  a  petition  relative  to  the,  June  1832,  ii.  570.     Against  Mr.  Ferguson's 

motion  relating  to  the,  July  1833,  735. 
Police  (New)  of  the  Metropolis,  on  his  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  relative 

to  the,  March  1822,  i.  180.   In  debate  on  the,  Feb.  1828,  556.  On  his  moving  for  leave  to  in- 
troduce the  Police  Improvement  Bill,  April  1829,  ii.  2.    On  his  motion  for  its  re-committal, 

23.    Sir  R.  Vyvyan's  motion  relating  to.  May  1830,  172.      On  petitions  respecting,  184,  246. 

On  the  establishment  of  the,  March  1832,  486,  557.    On  a  petition  complaining  of  the,  March 

1834,  789.— See  Meti-opolitan  and  Cheshire  Police. 
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Police  Magistrates'  Bill,  on  moving  a  resolution  in  regard  to  the,  March  1825,  i.  351. 
Poor,  on  Relief  of  the,  Nov.  1830,  ii.  240. 

,  of  Ireland,  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  motion  respecting,  Nov.  1814,  i.  36.     On  Mr.  Slan^y's 

motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  laws  for  relief  of  the,  April  1828,  598. 
State  of  the,  June,  642. 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  in  committee,  April  1836,  ii.  136.     Against  Mr.  "Walter's  motion 

for  re-constructing  the,  Feb.  1843,  iv.  179. 
Poor  Laws  (Ireland),  in  debate  on  the,  April  1828,  i.  597.  Against  Mr.  Stuart's  motion  for  the 
introduction  of,  May  1829,  ii.  15.  On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  respecting,  Jan.  1832, 
437.  On  Mr.  O'Brien's  motion  for  the  introduction  of,  March  1835,  iii.  60.  On  Lord  J. 
Russell's  proposed  plans  for,  Feb.  1837,  352,  365.  On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  May, 
405  ;  on  going  into  committee,  411,  413. 

,  Rate-in-Aid  Bill,  on  the  second  reading,  March  1849,  iv.  788. 

Popular  Excitement,  against  Col.  Evans's  motion  respecting,  Oct.  1831,  ii.  402. 
Population  of  Ireland,  March  1829,  i.  708. 

Portugal,  Affairs  of,  debate  on  the,  June  1828,  i.  652,  660.    On  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  motion  re- 
specting Don  Miguel,  June  1829,  ii.  25.      Against  Lord  Palmerston's  motion  respecting, 
March  1830,  97.    On  Mr.  Courtnay's  motion  relating  to,  Feb.  1832,  459.    On  interference 
in  the,  June,  557.     Against  Col.  Davies'  motion  respecting,  June  1833,  714. 
Portuguese  Troops  in  British  pay,  on  the  motion  for  granting  a  supply  to  the,  March  1811,  i.  8. 
Postage  Duties  Bill. — See  Penny  Postage. 

Postage  Reform,  on  Sir  T.  Wilde's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  June  1843,  iv.  266. 
Postmaster  General  (Joint),  Oifice  of,  on  Lord  Normanby's  motion  respecting,  March  1822,  i.  177. 
Post-office,  on  Mr.  Duncombe's  motion  relative  to  the  charge  of  opening  letters  at  the,  Feb. 

1845,  iv.  462. 
Potatoes,  on  the  disease  in,  Jan.  1846,  iv.  572,  608. 
Pound  Sterling,  on  the  standard  of  the.  May  1829,  i.  118. 
Press,  Taxes  on  the,  June  1831,  ii.  319.     On  the  abuses  of  the,  321 ;  May  1832,  544. 

• ,  of  Scotland,  on  Mr.  Abercrombie's  motion  in  relation  to  the,  June  1822,  i.  210. 

Privilege,  Breach  of,  on  the  opening  of  letters,  Feb.  1822,  i.  167.  On  threatening  letters,  April 
1827,  498.  Respecting  the  Times  newspaper,  Jan.  1832,  ii.  446;  (Messrs.  Kidson  and  Wright) 
May,  630.  Respecting  the  Morning  Chronicle,  July  1833,  740,  741,  742. 
Privileged  Papers,  on  Viscount  Howick's  resolutions  on  the  publication  of.  May  1837,  iii.  421. 
On  the  Attorney -general's  motion  on,  423.  On  the  report  of  the  committee  on,  June  1839, 
638.  On  Messrs.  Hansard's  petition  respecting,  663,  666,  679.  On  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting,  March  1840,  705. 
Promissory  Notes'  Bill,  in  support  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  amendment,  Feb.  1826, 

i.  391. — See  Bank  Charter. 
Property,  Real,  on  the  burdens  on,  Feb.  1850,  iv.  829. 

Prosecutions,  ex-officio,  on  Sir  C.  Wetherell's  motion  respecting,  March  1830,  ii.  87. 
Protestant  Clergy,  on  their  right  of  petitioning  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  May  1S19, 

i.  115. 
Protestant  Charter  Schools  (Ireland),  on  INIr.  Brougham's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry, 

March  1818,  i.  93. 
Provisions,  Scarcity  of,  in  Ireland,  on  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald's  motion  for  inquiry  respecting 

the,  March  1817,  i.  71. 
Public  Business,  on  the  routine  and  management  of  the,  June  1830,  ii.  186,  226. 
Public  Money,  against  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor's  motion  resjiecting  the  misappropriation  of,  June 

182>',  i.  654. 
Public  Works  (Ireland)  Bill,  on  going  into  committee  on  the,  Sept.  1831,  ii.  388. 
Punishment,  Capital,  on  Mr.  Ewart's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of,  in 
certain  cases,  March  1832,  ii.  524. 
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Quadripartite  Treaty,  respecting  Spain,  March  1837,  iii.  369. 

Qualification  of  Freeholders'  Bill  (Ireland),  on  the  second  reading,  March  1829,  i.  743 ;  on  going 

into  committee,  746 ;  on  the  recommitment,  756. 
Queen  Victoria,  on  her  royal  message,  on  the  death  of  William  IV.,  June  1837,  iii.  435.    On  the 

Address  in  answer  to  her  speech  on  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  Nov.  436. — See 

Addresses. 

R 

Railways  (Ireland),  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion  for  a  grant  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of,  April  1847,  iv.  722. 

Rate-in-Aid  Bill  (Ireland),  on  the  second  reading,  March  1849,  iv.  7S8, 

Reform. — See  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Regency  Question,  against  Mr.  R.  Grant's  motion  respecting,  July  1830,  ii.  210. 

Registration  of  Births,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  June  1836,  iii.  308. 

Religion  (Prosecutions  on  account  of),  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  relative  to,  Oct.  1831, 
ii.  403. 

Religious  Opinions,  against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  in  regard  to  the  free  discussion  of,  July  1823, 
i.  267. 

Retford  (East)  Disfranchisement  Bill,  on  the  recommitment  of  the,  March,  May  and  June, 

1828,  i.  586, 627,  658.    Ministerial  explanations  respecting,  6;33.  On  a  petition  relative  to.  May 

1829,  ii.  11.  On  motions  as  to  the  question  of  issuing  a  new  writ  for  the  borough,  14,  33.  On 
Mr.  Calvert's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  preventing  corruption  in  the  borough, 
Feb.  1830,  o5.  On  vote  by  ballot  as  applied  to,  91.  Against  Mr.  Stewart's  motion  respecting, 
95. 

Revenue,  on  the  state  of  the,  June  1822,  i.  200;  Feb.  1828,  640  et  seq. ;  Feb.  1832,  ii.  454 ;  May 
1836,  iii.  280;  Jan.  1840,  694;  Sept.  1841,  605;  March  1842,  866  et  seq.,  882.  In  favour  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion,  May  1>^43,  iv.  245.  Sir  R.  Peel's  statement  of 
the,  Feb.  1845,  437. 

Rhine,  on  the  Navigation  of  the,  April  1830,  ii.  135. 

Ribbonmen  and  Ribbon  Lodges,  against  Lord  Althorp's  motion  respecting,  March  1824,  i.  294. 

Rolls,  Master  of  the  (Ireland),  on  going  into  committee  on  the  bill,  Feb.  1832,  ii.  475. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims,  against  BIr.  Grattan's  motion  for  a  committee  on,  March  1813,  i.  12. 
Against  Sir  H.  Parnell's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  May,  1815,  43.  On  Mr.  Grattan's 
motions  for  considering  the.  May  1816,  65 ;  May  1817,  74 ;  Feb.  1824,  276.  On  Mr  Plunkett's 
motion  for  appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry,  Feb.  1821,  147.  On  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions respecting,  April  1823,  230;  April  1825,  337;  April  18-27,  447;  Feb.  1829,  676,  092, 
694,  696.  On  the  debate  on  the  King's  speech  on,  Feb.  1824,  263.  Against  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett's  motion  respecting,  March  1825,  337.  Against  his  motion  for  going  into  a  com- 
mittee, May  1828,  613.  On  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  committee,  622.  On  the  consi- 
deration of  the,  in  the  Address  on  the  King>'s  speech,  Feb.  1829,  607,  074.  On  petitions 
for  and  against,  676,  692,  694,  696. 

Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland,  against  Lord  Gower's  resolution  in  regard  to  the,  April 
1S25,  i.  369. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  against  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  for  the  second  reading,  March 
1818,1.21.  On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  March  1821,150;  on  a  discussion  in 
committee,  158.  On  the  motion  for  the  first  reading  of  the  renewed  bill,  Blarch  1825,  353; 
against  the  second  reading,  360;  on  IMr.  Brougliam's  motion  forgoing  into  committee,  371; 
against  the  third  reading,  372. — On  the  introduction  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  for  the,  March 
5, 1829,  698,  724,  729.  On  the  first  reading  of  his  bill,  731 ;  on  the  second  reading,  734; 
in  committee,  748,  751,  759;  on  the  third  reading,  Marcli  30,  1829,  762. 

Roman  Catholic  Elective  Franchise  Bill,  on  the  motion  for  its  recommitment,  June  1823, 
i.  266. 

Roman  Catholic  Peers,  on  Mr.  Canning's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of,  April  1822,  i.  186;  on  the  second  reading,  194;  on  the  third  reading.  May,  198. 
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Roman  Catholic  Poor,  in  Ireland,  on  the  education  of  the,  March  1824,  i.  292. 

Roman  Catholic  Securities,  Sir  J.  C.  Ilippesly's  motion  on,  May  IHlG,  i.  68. 

Roman  Catholic  Tests,  on  Lord  Nngent's  motion  for  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of. 
May  1823,  i.  249. 

Royal  Establishments  at  Windsor,  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the,  Feb.  1819,  i.  111. 

Royal  Family,  on  the  resolutions  for  granting  annuities  to  the.  May,  182.5,  i.  379. 

Royal  Sign-Manual  Bill,  on  his  moving  the  first  reading,  May  1830,  ii.  170.  Third  read- 
ing, 772. 

Russell,  Lord  J.,  resigns  office,  and  re-accepts  it,  May  1839,  iii.  638. 

Russia  and  Turkey,  on  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart's  motion  respecting  the  commercial  interests  of, 
April  1S3G,  iii.  268. 

Russian-Dutch  Loan,  Dec.  1831,  ii.  42-3.  In  favour  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Herries'  motion  respecting, 
Jan.  1832,  441.     On  going  into  committee  on  the,  July,  579,  586,  590. 

Russian  and  Turkish  Treaties,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Shiel's  motion  relative  to  the,  March  1834, 
ii.  792. 

Rye,  on  the  interference  of  the  military  at,  May  1830,  ii.  169. 


Sabbath  Observance  Bill,  on  going  into  committee  on  the.  May  1836,  iii.  119. 

Salaries,  Public  (Reduction  of),  on  Sir  J.  Graham's  motion  respecting,  Feb.  1S30,  ii.  57  ;  in  com- 
mittee, Dec.  252. 

Salaries,  Pensions,  and  National  Distress,  in  a  discussion  on,  Dec.  1830,  ii.  249. 

Salt  Tax,  against  Mr.  Calcraft's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU  for  the  reduction  of  the, 
Feb.  182  2,  i.  173. 

Sartorius,  Captain,  on  the  case  of,  Feb.  1832,  ii.  473. 

Savings'  Banks,  on  the  condition  of  the,  March  1830,  ii.  112.     On  the  increase  of  deposits  in  the, 
March  1839,  iii.  592;  Sept.  1811,  814. 

Scheldt,  Expedition  to  the,  on  Lord  Porchester's  motion  against,  March  1810,  i.  7. 

Scinde,  Army  of,  on  his  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the,  Feb.  1844,  iv.  311. 

Scotch  Church  Patronage,  against  Mr.  Sinclair's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into,  Feb. 
1834,  ii.  776. 

Scotch  Juries  Bill,  against  the  motion  for  the  third  reading,  June  1823,  i.  2G6. 

Scotch  Small  Notes, jsn  the  circulation  of,  in  England,  June  1828,  i.  644. 

Scotland,  on  the  distress  in,  Dec.  i82G,  i.  442. 

,  Church  of,  on  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  reforming  the,  July  18j.3,  ii. 

738.  On  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  a  commission  of  inquiry,  July  lS35,  iii.  157.  On  Sir 
Wm  Rae's  resolutions  relating  to  the  endowment  of.  May  1837,  408.  On  going  into  com- 
mittee, March  1843,  iv.  194. 

Scottish  Law  Commission  Bill,  on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading,  July  1823,  i.  268. 

Sentences,  on  the  commutation  of,  Feb.  1830,  ii.  78. 

Sessional  Orders,  on  Lord  Althorp's  proposing  the,  Feb.  1833,  ii.  602. 

Settlement  by  Hiring,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  April  1823,  i.  606. 

Sheriff  of  Dublin,  against  Sir  F.  Burdett's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  April  1823, 
i.  232. 

Sheriffs  of  Ireland,  on  the  appointments  of.  May  1817,  i.  86. 

Shipping  Interest,  on  General  Gascoyne's  motion  on  the  state  of  the.  May  1827,  i.  511.  On  a 
motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  514. 

Silk  Trade,  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  respecting  the,  March  1824,  i.  290. 

Silver  Standard,  on  Mr.  Cayley's  motion  for  appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry  respecting  the, 
June  1S35,  iii.  129- 

Slavery,  and  Slave  Trade,  on  Mr.  Canning's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the,  March  1824,  i.  299.  On  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of,  March  1826,  393.  Against 
Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on  the,  July  1830,  ii.  217.  On  a  petition  from  the  West  India  Planters, 
254.    Against  Sir  F.  Buxton's  motions  for  the  abolition  of,  April  1831,  299;  May  1832,  547. 
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Bill  for  the  abolition  of,  May  1833,  693;  June,  704;  on  the  second  reading,  734;  in  com- 
mittee, 744.  On  the  renewed  bill,  Avig.  1S43,  iv.  '2'M.  On  Lord  Palmerston's  motion  for 
statistics  of  the,  July  1844,414;  May  1845,  612.  Against  his  lordship's  motion  relative 
to  the,  543. 

Small  Debts,  on  his  introducing  a  bill  for  the  more  speedy  recovery  of,  May  1828,  i.  631;  on 
the  second  reading,  June  1828,  654.    On  his  postponement  of  the.  May  1829,  ii.  16. 

Siilith,  Baron,  against  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of,  Feb.  1 834,  ii.  756.  In  favour  of  Sir  E.  Knatchbull's  motion  for  discharging  the  committee 
of  inquiry,  768. 

,  Major-general  Sir  Henry  George,  on  his  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to,  April  184  6,  iv.  661. 

Smithfield  Market,  on  a  petition  complaining  of  the  condition  and  management  of,  June  1828, 
i.  644. 

Soane,  (Sir  John's)  Museum  Bill,  on  a  petition  against,  April  1833,  ii.  655. 

Soap,  on  Mr.  Handley's  motion  for  repealing  the  duties  on,  March  183G,  iii.  247. 

Socialism,  on  the  spread  of,  Jan.  1840,  iii.  695. 

Societies,  Unlawful,  in  Ireland,  on  Mr.  Goulburn's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
amending  the  Acts  relating  to,  Feb.  1825,  i.  322;  on  going  into  committee,  334;  on  the 
third  reading,  ib. 

Somerville,  Alex.,  on  Mr.  Hume's  motion  relative  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of,  July  1832, 
ii.  573. 

Spain,  against  Mr.  Macdonald's  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  respecting  the  affairs  of,  April 
1823,  i.  233.  On  the  general  affairs  of,  with  regard  to  this  country,  June  1835,  iii.  148;  Feb. 
1836,  221;  March  1837,  369.    On  the  French  ambassador's  credentials,  March  1842,  iv.  1. 

Speaker,  on  the  choice  of  the,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  Jan.  1819,  i.  107;  Oct.  1830,  ii. 
219;  June  1S31,  311 ;  Jan.  ]  832,602;  Feb.  1835,  iii.  1.  Right  Hon.  J.  Abercrombie  elected, 
Feb.  10,  1835,  iii.  5. 

Spring  Guns'  Bill,  on  going  into  committee  on  the,  March  1827,  i.  489. 

Stockdale  v.  Hansard.     See  Privileged  Papers. 

Stamp  Duties  Bill,  on  Mr.  Grote's  motion  in  committee,  July  1836,  iii.  318. 

Sugar  Duties,  on  Lord  Sandon's  amendment  respecting  the.  May  1841,  iii.  745.  General  re- 
view of  the,  Aug.  1841,  792 ;  Sept.  806  ;  March  1842,  881.  In  favour  of  their  continu- 
ance, June  1842,  iv.  89.  In  committee  on  the  bill  for  their  alteration,  June  1843,  263  ;  June 
1844,391, 404.  On  the  reduction  of,  Feb.  1845,441.  On  the  motion  for  going  into  committee 
on  the,  June  1S48,  770. 

Suits  in  Equity  Bill  (Court  of  Chancery),  June  1S30,  ii.  Is9. 

Supplies,  against  Mr.  S.  Crawford's  motion  for  stopping  the,  Feb.  1844,  iv.  307. 

Supply  (Committee  of),  ministerial  explanations,  Feb.  1828,  i.  546.  On  Sir  H.  Hardinge's 
motion  in,  1830,  ii.  79. — The  various  questions  in : — Four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Duties, 
against  Sir  J.  Graham's  motion  respecting,  July  206.  Irish  estimates,  208.  The  Budget,  Feb. 
18:31,  264 ;  April  1833,  6G2,  The  Army  estimates,  Feb.  1831,  270.  Date  of  the  Financial  year, 
Feb.  1832,  446.  Civil  contingencies,  467.  Jliscellaneous  estimates,  525;  April  1834,  809. 
National  Gallery,  July  1 632,  .594.  Navy  estimates,  March  1833,647.  Dissolution  of  Parliament, 
]\Iarch  1835,  iii.  19.  Mr.  Ward's  motion  of  amendment  on  the,  87.  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion 
respecting,  June  1841,784.  Policy  of  the  administration,  80^  811.  State  of  the  coimtry,  Feb. 
1843,  iv.  185.     Opium  compensation,  Aug.  293. 

Supremacy,  Oath  of,  June  1823,  i.  260. 

Surgeons,  Royal  College  of,  on  3Ir.  AVarburton's  motion  respecting  the,  June  1827,  i.  624. 


Tariff,  on  the  House  resolving  into  committee  on  the,  Jfay  and  June  1842,  iv.  60,  78,  S2,  85, 96. 
Taxation,  Injudicious,  agair.it  Mr.  P.  Thompson's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  March, 

1830,  ii.  122. 
Taxes,  general  view  of  the,  'March  1842,  iii.  f  67. 

,  Irish,  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  motion  respecting,  Nov.  1814,  i.  36. 

Tea  Duties,  on  a  petition  against  the,  M  a  rch  1834,  ii.  790. 
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Terceira,  Affair  at,  against  Mr.  Grant's  resolutions  respecting  the,  April  1830,  ii.  139. 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  a  committee  to  consider  the, 
Feb.  182S,  i.  551,  564.    On  the  bill  for  repealing  (in  committee,)  581,  692,  593,    On  consider- 
ing the  Lords'  amendments  on  the.  May  1828, 607. 

Timber  Duties,  against  Lord  Althorp's  resolution  in  committee,  March  1831,  ii.  289.  On  the 
reduction  of  the,  Aug.  1841,  iii.  792.    In  debate  on  the,  March  1642,  iv.  20,  398. 

Tithe  Arrears  Bill  (Ireland),  in  committee  on  the,  Aug.  1833,  ii.  748. 

Tithes'  Composition  Act,  on  Mr.  Goulburn's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  ameading 
the,  March  1824,  i.  293. 

Tithes'  Commutation  Bill  (England  and  Wales),  on  going  into  committee  on  the,  March  1828, 
i.  678.  On  Lord  Althorp's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the,  April  1833,  ii.  600.  On  a  peti- 
tion respecting,  March  1834,  777.  On  going  into  committee,  810;  March  1835,  iii.  74.  On 
Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the,  Feb.  1836,  iii.  212  ;  on  the  second  reading 
of  the,  217  ;  in  committee  243,  266,  306;  on  the  third  reading,  June  1836,  307. 

Tithes  in  Ireland,  on  Mr.  Newman's  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  May  1816, 
i.  66.  On  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  taking  into  consideration,  June  1822,  209.  Against 
Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  a  return  of,  Dec.  1831,  ii.  421.  On  the  collection  of,  June  1833, 
719. 

Tithes  Commutation  Bill  (Ireland),  May  1823,  i.  242;  on  the  second  reading.  May  1824,  315. 
On  the  presentation  of  petitions  respecting,  Jan.  1832,  ii.  437,  440;  Feb.  469.  On  going  into 
committee  on  the  bill,  March,  486;  July,  576,  588.  On  its  recommitment,  June  1634,840.  On 
different  motions  respecting  the,  March  1835,  iii.  62,  70.  On  Lord  J.  Russell's  motions  for 
going  into  committee  for  the  consideration  of,  May  1838,  531 ;  in  committee  on  the  bill, 
549;  on  the  third  reading,  July  556.— See  Church. 

Trade,  on  the  State  of,  June  182.3,  i.  252,  253;  Feb.  1842,  iii.  824. 

Trade  and  Navigation,  on  the  increase  of,  March  1 839,  iii.  589,  590. 

Trades,  on  the  procession  of,  to  St.  James'  Palace,  Dec.  1830,  ii.  252. 

Transportation,  on  the  punishment  of.  May  1828,  i.  632. 

Tread-Mill,  on  the  punishment  of  the,  before  trial,  Feb.  1824,  i.  272. 

Tregony  Election,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Abercrombie's  motion  for  annulling  the,  Nov.  1826,  i,  440, 

Truck  System,  on  the,  Dec.  1830.  ii.  255. 

Turkey,  on  a  motion  for  extending  the  commercial  interests  of,  April  1836,  iii.  268. 

Turkey  and  Greece,  on  our  relations  vrith.  May  1828,  i.  626. 

Turner's  Nullity  of  Marriage  Bill,  June  1827,  i.  520. 

U. 
United  States,  on  the  territorial  dispute  with  the,  Feb.  1843,  iv.  139. 


Vagrant  Act,  on  imprisonment  under  the,  Feb.  1824,  i.  269. 

Vestries  Act  (Ireland),  against  Mr.  O'Connell's  motions  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  its  re- 
peal, June  18.30,  ii.  138,  l8l. 

Victoria,  Princess,  on  the  Kind's  message  for  a  provision  for  the,  Aug.  1831,  ii.  560. — See 
Queen. 

Vixen,  seizure  of  the,  on  Sir  S.  Canning's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  June  1838,  iii. 
545. 

Volunteer  Establishment,  on  the  defence  of  the  (in  committee  on  the  Army  Estimates),  March 
1826,  i.  394. 

Vote  by  Proxy,  on  Mr.  Duncombe's  motion  for  discontinuing,  among  the  Irish  rate-payers. 
May  1837,  iii.  413. 

Votes  of  Members,  against  Mr.  Hume's  motion  in  relation  to,  March  1825,  i.  349. 

Voting,  against  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  respecting  the  right  of,  Feb.  1823,  i.  216. 
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Wages,  on  the  rate  of  Artisans',  April  1832,  ii.  677.  Statistics  of,  in  relation  to  agricultural 
labourers,  March  181G,  iv.  652. 

Waithman,  Mr.  Sheriff,  on  Mr.  Aid.  Wood's  motion  respecting  the  alleged  outrage  on,  Feb. 
1822,  i.  169. 

War,  on  the  state  of  the,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  .Tan.  1810,  i.  5. 

AVarner,  Capt,   on  the  invention  of,  June  and  Aug.  1842,  iv.  99,  124;  July  1841,  423. 

AVasliington,  Treaty  of,  against  Lord  Palmerston's  motion  relative  to  the,  March  1  s43,  iv.  213. 
On  Sir.  Hume's  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ashburton  for  his  successful  conclusion 
of  the,  May  18  43,  iv.  240. 

Water,  on  the  supply  of,  to  the  Metropolis,  INLarch  1828,  i.  580,  625,  6G2;  May  1829,  ii.  14; 
July  1832,  574. 

Ways  and  INIeans,  in  committee  ou  the  Four  and  a  half  per  Cent,  duties,  June  1830,  ii.  17G.  On 
the  Sugar  Duties,  188.  The  Budget,  July  1832,  51)7;  Feb.  1834,  700;  July,  8G1 ;  May  1836/ 
iii.  280.  On  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  resolution,  Sept.  1841,  iii.  815.  On  going  into 
committee,  March  ls42,  865.  On  Sir  U.  Peel's  financial  statement,  Feb.  1845,  iv.  436,  457. 
—  See  Supply. 

Weavers  of  Scotland,  on  the  distress  of  the,  Dec.  182G,  i.  442. 

Welsh  Judicature,  on  the  Attorney-general's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending, 
the,  March  1830,  ii.  96. 

West  Indies  (Reduction  of  Sugar  Duties),  against  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  re- 
lative to  the,  Feb.  1831,  ii.  276.    On  a  discussion  on  the,  March  1832,  487. 

Westminster  Abbey,  on  Mr.  Hume's  motion  relating  to,  March  182G,  i.  410. 

Whipping,  Punishment  of,  against  Mr.  Grej  Bennett's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 

abolish,  April  1823,  i.  239. 
Window  Tax,  in  Ireland,  against  Mr.  Shaw's  motion  for  its  repeal,  April  1818,  i.  95. 
Windsor  Castle,  on  the  grant  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  alterations  in,  June  1823,  i.  651. 
Writs  of  Error,  on  his  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting,  June  1825,  i.  382. 


Yarmouth  Election,  on  Mr.  Rigby's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  June  1835,  iii.  166. 
Yeomanry  (Irish),  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  for  disarming  the,  Aug.  1831,  ii.  369. 
York,  Duke  of,  on  his  moving  an  address  of  eondoleace  on  the  death  of  the,  Feb.  1827,  i.  445. 
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THE   SPEECHES 

OP 

THE  RIGHT  HON. 

SIR    ROBERT    PEEL,    BART. 


INTEODUCTION. 

The  interest  of  Parliamentary  Oratory  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased.  In  the 
time  of  Woodfall  and  the  Letters  of  Junius,  it  had  a  young  but  a  powerful  sway; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  splendid  memories  of  those  days  of  genius,  when  the 
greatest  men  in  the  country  had  to  be  listened  to^  and  recollected — when  what  was 
jihonetic  was  7iofhing,  but  what  v/as  faithful,  cveiijtliing — v/hen  Pitts,  and  Burkes, 
and  Ticrneys — Foxes,  Whitbreads,  and  Sheridans,  rode  upon  the  wings  of  tlie 
lightning,  and  yet  had  truth  and  memory  to  carry  the  flashes  away.  Some  M'ay 
or  other,  England,  in  every  majestic  instance,  recorded  the  fire  of  her  storms!  But 
of  late  3'ears,  we  have  had  certainty  in  the  place  of  memory.  The  Orators  of  bygone 
days — the  manly  Iluskissons,  the  silvery  Cannings,  besides  the  other  great  creatures 
we  have  named,  the  erratic  and  fluent  Brougham,  the  valiant  and  chivalrous  Bur- 
dett — these,  and  with  these,  many  whose  names  we  may  respect,  and  yet  omit,  have 
found  the  value  of  being  reported  from  the  pencil  as  well  as  from  the  mind.  But 
their  glory  grew  upon  them ;  and  at  first  they  appeared  in  sketches,  at  last  in  finished 
portraits.  The  Breach  of  Privilege  of  a  former  day  has  become  the  Privilege  of 
this.  Parliamerltary  reportership  is  now  at  its  perfection — the  acme  is  reached,  to 
have  gentlemen  to  catch  the  readings,  gentlemen  to  listen  with  a  fervour  which 
minds  the  orator  and  not  the  man,  gentlemen  to  record  the  mental  pahdum  wliicli  is 
to  feed  the  people  on  the  morrow — in  a  word,  you  daguerreotype  the  speaker  in  the 
speaker's  house;  and  society  receives  the  portrait  with  a  belief  in  its  reflection, 
and  a  conviction  of  its  fact! 

The  Speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  in  themselves  History;  but  if  we  could 
attach  to  them  a  character  of  less  personal  importance,  we  might  find  it  in  the  strong 
and  vivid  earnestness  with  which  he  is  displayed  in  print.  It  is  quite  philosophical 
to  say  that  the  men  who  reported  him  must  have  felt  his  eloquence:  we  do  not  mean 
that  fine  eloquence  of  inspiration  which  comes  from  genius  alone,  but  the  eloquence 
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of  common  sense,  which  puts  business  into  its  breathing,  and  leads  commerce  with 
its  voice — which  begins  all  things  with  deliberation,  is  cautious  in  its  iitterance, 
and  clear  in  what  it  propounds — which  has  always  a  bulwark,  and  always  a  defence 
— which  is  too  strong  to  be  maim,  too  quiet  to  halt — which  has  had  its  self-dignity 
ready  before  it  began  its  work — and  at  last  makes  an  impression  to  which  society  is 
faithful,  and  the  immediate  reporter  literally  true. 

No  man  was  ever  more  faithfully  reported  than  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  are  about 
to  reprint  his  speeches,  and  in  doing  so,  we  are  stamping  the  impress  of  the  man.  Let 
him  come  before  the  world  with  all  that  grand  political  egotism  which  had  prepared  its 
confidence,  and  launched  its  opinions  upon  a  safe  voyage— which  seldom  attempte.l 
an  experiment  before  it  arrived  at  a  result — which,  therefore,  never  bullied  with 
impotence  or  boasted  in  vain. 

One  of  the  most  striking  elements  in  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the 
preconceived  assurance  which  had  fought  its  battle  before  it  came  into  the  field 
which  knew  of  its  victory  before  it  began  its  war.  The  ex-Premier  was  the  greatest 
domestic  diplomatist  our  home  legislation  ever  saw.  But  to  the  readers  of  this  work 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  finely  and  generously  reported  will  be  a  great  fact.  He  is 
brought  out  by  his  speeches  in  the  full  grandeur  of  his  career  ;  he  utters  grand  oracles 
by  the  voice  of  Parliament ;  he  leaves  his  name  in  burning  letters  behind  him,  upon 
the  very  floor  upon  which  he  has  stood  and  startled  society ;  he  is  alive,  brilliant, 
memorable — though  dead,  extinguished,  and  no  more  ! 

Sir  R.  Peel  has  been  a  grand  creature  !  Wliat  he  did.,  has  become  part  of  the  mag- 
nificent history  of  England  !  What  he  said,  while  he  did  it,  is  an  admiration  for  the 
present,  and  an  example  for  the  future ;  and  in  the  compass  of  this  work  will  be 
contained,  during  its  period,  all  the  glory  of  the  country,  and  all  the  greatness  of 
the  man. 

The  oratory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  take  its  anchorage  in  its  sense ;  but  he  lived 
in  a  time  when  there  was  no  general  oratory  to  rival  his  political  strength,  and  no 
political  position  to  trample  upon  his  egotism,  and  few  political  defeats  to  confuse 
his  convictions  or  crush  his  judgment.  lie  Avas,  in  fact,  generally  as  calm  in  speech 
as  in  thought. 

He  spoke  slowly  ;  but  when  he  spoke  with  apparent  earnestness  or  excitement  we 
always  felt  a  kind  of  distrust  of  the  passion — we  doubted  its  reality.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  clearly  his  native  sphere — every  where  else  he  seemed  to  be  away 
from  himself.  lie  was  not  festive  at  festivals  ;  he  was  only  grateful,  but  never  en- 
thusiastic, at  ovations  ;  he  was  a  good  man,  over  whose  destiny  home  affection  had 
one  holy  sway,  and  public  duty  another ;  but  he  held  the  reins  over  his  own  spirit 
with  a  severity  which  was  murder  to  his  vanity,  but  glory  to  his  virtue. 

We  print  his  speeches  with  a  degree  of  pride  which  is  the  result  of  a  belief  in 
their  practical  wisdom,  and  in  the  moral  courage  of  the  man.  It  would  be  nonsense 
to  run  away  from  their  contradictions,  or  to  attempt  to  escape  from  the  fact  that, 
with  an  eloquence  peculiar  to  the  personal  history  of  the  man,  they  ahnost  refute 
e;ich  other.    He  seems  to  have  been  calm,  conscientious,  plausible,  and  sincere,  upon 
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nearlj'  every  side  of  every  question.  There  is  scarcely  a  denunciation  respecting  the 
ruin  of  the  country  which  he  has  not,  in  speech,  converted  into  a  means  of  its  salva- 
tion ;  and  it  is  therefore  highly  necessary  that,  -when  the  speeches  become  concen- 
trated, dated,  and  chronologically  arranged,  as  they -will  be  in  the  present  publi- 
cation, the  retired  mind,  not  perhaps  thoroughly  acquainted  with  history,  should 
prepare  itself  for  very  startling  inconsistencies,  and  very  astonishing  changes  of 
educational  opinion.* 

Yet  we  are  bound,  with  honourable,  and  only  honourable  allowance,  to  take  the 
speeches  of  an  expedient  statesman  with  a  certain  amount  of  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  their  expediency ;  and  the  altered  fortunes  and  destinies  of  a  great 
nation,  may  make  good  pleadings  for  those  who  have  to  sway  them  under  their 
change^,  and  to  work  their  welfare  under  the  banner  of  woe.  The  pressure  of  the 
multitude  against  the  man  is  to  be  measured  also,  and  the  yielding  ought  seldom  to 
be  taken  for  cowardice,  and  often  for  prudence. 

Peel's  oratory,  however,  may,  in  spite  of  every  opposition,  be  called  the  oratory  of 
triumph ;  and  his  speeches  are,  in  reality,  little  more  or  less  than  the  milestones  of 
so  many  victories. 

When  human  nature  has  to  pass  its  varying  and  imperfect  judgment  upon  the  proud 
volumes  with  which  we  are  instructing  its  patriotism  and  inspiring  its  intellect,  it 
may  wonder  at  the  marvellous  fountain  of  intelligence  which  has  sent  its  golden 
river  out  of  the  orator's  brain,  to  fertilize  the  bosom  of  his  country. 

How  many  subjects  did  he  study  ?  How  much  national  wealth  did  he  devise  ? 
What  part  of  the  nation's  affliction  did  he  not  probe  into  ?  How  ardently  did  he  seek 
to  divert  it  from  its  course  ?  He  never  spoke  for  riches — he  was  above  them.  It 
was  natural  for  him  to  make  a  throne  of  his  lip,  and  to  make  charity  sit  upon  it  to 
smile  on  poverty  ! 

But  see  how  many  things  he  had  to  think  of  for  the  people's  sake  With  them 
all,  and  among  them  all,  to  remember  his  ambition  and  his  allegiance,  his  dangers 
and  his  duties,  to  lavish  his  patrimony,  to  toil,  to  think,  to  be  cheerful,  and,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  statesmanship,  to  bring  bread  to  the  nation,  night  after  night,  in  the 
Commons'  House,  to  give  strength  to  the  very  meat  of  knowledge,  and  to  leave 
behind  him  the  splendid  legacy  of  power  which  we  take  without  bequeathment,  and 
to  which  we  administer  without  reserve  ! 

The  readers  of  the  following  speeches  should  read  them  carefully;  for  they  are 
the  sermons  of  the  political  mind,  and  the  solemn  preacher  is  dead !  They  have 
not  in  them  that  kind  of  truth  which  determines  character;  but  they  exhibit  the 
wonderful  anxiety  of  conscience  which  tries  the  soul;  they  tell  of  beliefs  which 
seem  to  have  been  gained  by  a  young  and  strong  judgment,  and  afterwards  of  pre- 
dilections vanished,  foundations  shaken,  and  friendships  touched   and  trembling 


*  The  chronological  mode  of  cirrangcraent  has  been  dctcnnincd  on  as  better  calculated  than  any  other  to 
show  the  march  of  public  events  —the  intellectual  advancement  of  Sir  Robsrt  Peel  in  his  political  career — and 
•ilso  the  progress  and  successive  changes  of  his  political  opinions.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speeches  afford  material 
fur  a  curious  and  deeply  interesting  metaphysical  or  psychological  study. 
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under  memoiys  roof.  Peel  was  rich  and  suffered — persecuted  and  generous — 
distracted,  yet  determined — and  leaving  behind  him  the  memory  of  virtues  to  -which 
the  memory  of  his  vacillations  is  as  dust  to  gold. 

When  we  take  a  glance  at  the  topics  which  form  the  staple  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
career  of  oratory,  we  are  startled  at  the  grand  array  which  his  mind  had  to  take 
within  its  grasp.  He  had  to  fight  or  to  unite  with  Perceval,  Liverpool,  Canning, 
Huskisson,  and  Wellington ;  and  in  his  time,  and  in  the  very  speeches  which  we 
here  adduce,  he  had  to  speak  with  a  multifariousness  of  demand  upon  his  brain  for 
which  no  career  of  statesmanship  furnishes  any  parallel. 

In  former  days,  public  demands  came  neither  so  fast  nor  furious — events  had  not 
reached  their  climacteric  of  education — the  public  opinion  came  slower  and  more 
considerately  to  its  ends :  in  short,  steam  was  not  in  vogue,  nor  the  electric  tele- 
graph invented.  The  statesman  had  more  repose;  he  never  could  have  been  beset 
by  the  difficulties  which  a  quick,  sensible,  and  importuning  people,  now  bring  him 
every  day  to  his  door. 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel  had,  in  altered  times,  and  under  an  advanced  period,  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  Ballot,  amongst  other  luxuries — to  Banks  and  Bankers — 
to  the  Catholic  claims — to  the  Church,  with  all  the  intricacies  of  its  tithes,  its 
splendour,  and  its  Dissent,  to  its  Rates,  its  Property,  and  its  Puseyism — to  Scot- 
land, to  Ireland — to  Frcekirkism  and  Catholicism — to  the  Colonies,  including  all 
the  Indies,  all  the  places  of  Transportation  and  Piebellion,  the  Canadas,  the  Aus- 
tralias,  and  the  Cape — the  Corn  Laws  of  every  description — the  Currency,  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  Schemes  of  Emigration,  Foreign  Affairs,  Jurisprudence,  the  Magistracy, 
the  Military,  the  Pension  List,  and  the  Police — Railroads,  Reform,  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  Press.  And  then  add  to  these,  Taxation,  Trade, 
Peace,  War,  and  the  last  speech  upon  the  Palmerstonian  Policy,  and  we  have,  we 
think,  adduced  at  least  the  claims  upon  his  brain  which  Sir  Robert  had  to  undergo, 
and  the  claims  upon  the  nation  which  he  has  left  behind  him. 

His  speeches  are,  at  all  events,  immortality,  and  now  they  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. 


SPEECHES. 


STATE  OF  THE  WAR. 

Januart  23,  1810. 

The  Session  was  this  day  opened  by  commission ;  and  Lord  Bernard  having 
moved  an  address  to  His  Majesty  upon  the  occasion,  Mr.  Peel  rose  to  second  the 
motion. — Mr.  Peel  was  tirst  returned  to  Parliament  as  a  representative  of  Cashel, 
in  Ireland.  He  had  occasionally  offered  a  few  remarks  in  the  way  of  information 
or  explanation  ;  but  the  following  was  the  first  set  speech  that  he  delivered — vir- 
tually his  maiden  speech.  As  such,  and  as  illustrating  the  state  of  public  affairs  at 
that  time,  it  is  full  of  interest ;  and  it  is  yet  more  important  from  the  fact,  that  it 
was  this  speech  whicli  procured  for  him  the  Under-Secretarjship  of  Ireland  ;  a 
noble  compliment  to  liis  talents,  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Perceval. 

In  seconding  the  motion,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  would  not  have  obtruded  himself 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  had  he  not  been  convinced  that  they  would  extend 
to  him  the  candour,  indulgence,  and  patience  granted  on  former  occasions.  In  the 
course  of  his  Majesty's  Speech,  wherein  he  had  taken  a  review  of  the  events  by 
which  the  interests  of  this  and  of  other  countries  had  been  affected,  his  majesty  had 
had  the  painful  duty  to  lament,  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  of  some  of  his  allies, 
for  liberty  and  independence,  had  but  little  corresponded  with  the  hopes  he  had  in- 
dulged; but  it  was  some  consolation  to  reflect,  that  the  misfortunes  could  in  no 
degree  be  atti'ibutcd  to  the  line  of  conduct  his  majesty  had  deemed  it  right  to  pur- 
sue. Austria,  goaded  by  injury,  and  provoked  by  insult,  had  entered  into  a  war 
without  the  advice  of  his  majesty,  where  she  had  to  fight,  not  merely  for  her 
national  honour,  but  for  her  existence  as  an  independent  State.  When  she  was 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  a  man  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  whose  only 
title  was  usurpation,  she  found  herself  compelled  to  employ  for  her  protection 
those  troops  that,  in  imminent  expectation  of  hostility,  she  had  collected  round  her 
throne.  No  share  of  the  disasters  which  occurred  was  to  be  imputed  to  her  thirst 
of  hostilities.  It  had  been  authoritatively  intimated  to  her  by  Fi-ance,  that  she 
must  at  once  reduce  her  forces ;  and  the  reduction  was  to  be  brought  to  a  standard 
that  would  have  made  her  powerless  before  the  first  enemy  that  willed  to  attack  her. 
This  was  not  to  be  done,  while  a  sword  remained  in  her  hands,  while  she  still 
retained  a  remnant  of  her  vigour,  while  she  could  appeal  to  her  people,  and  call  on 
their  loyalty  and  their  feeling  to  aid  her  in  the  battle  for  their  common  security 
and  glory.  A  new  crisis  appeared  to  be  approaching.  There  were  evidences  before 
her  eyes  of  the  vigour  which  might  be  displayed  by  a  people  in  defence  of  their 
privileges.  Spain  was  immediately  within  her  view.  She  saw  that  great  and  unfor- 
tunate country  rising  against  the  treachery  of  France.  She  saw  her,  suffering  as 
she  was,  under  all  the  visitations  of  a  desperate  and  sudden  violence,  nobly  rise  and 
re{)cl  its  ravage,  prefer  a  glorious  and  \mcertain  struggle  to  a  silent  and  dastardly 
dependence,  and  drive  the  invader  before  her  rude  heroism.  Was  it  to  be  imputed 
as  a  folly  to  Austria,  that  she  admired  so  glorious  an  example  ?  Or  as  a  crime  to  the 
British  ministers,  that  they  were  anxious  to  give  her  strength  and  support  to  emu- 
late its  renown  ?  Buonaparte  had  declared,  tliat  the  fate  of  Austria  depended  on  a 
single  battle.  He  might  have,  with  still  more  truth,  acknowledged  that  his  own 
destinies  wore  balanced  on  the  same  doubtful  and  unfixed  decision.  It  was  then  thj 
season  for  giving  our  effectual  aid.  Subsidy  had  been  given :  but  the  aid  of  a  gener- 
ous people  was  to  be  more  active.  It  was  then  that  the  utmost  exertions  were 
made  by  liis  majesty  to  complete  an  armament,  v.hicli  v/ould,  as  much  as  possible, 
ffirward  the  general  cause,  by  rendering  assistance  to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  Tlu 
q^ucstion  arose  to  what  point  it  should  be  directed ;  some  asserting  that,  without 
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injury  to  Spain,  we  should  concentre  all  our  disposable  force,  and  land  them  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  whilst  others  insisted  that  the  north  of  Germany  was  the 
point,  where  the  scene  of  action  should  be  laid.  This  was  not  a  time  for  debating 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  expedition,  and  gentlemen  would  remember,  that  if 
they  did  enter  into  that  question,  they  were  not  to  make  comparisons  between  what 
had  actually  been  effected,  and  chimerical  speculations  of  what  might  have  been 
performed.  They  were  to  compare  the  design  with  the  object  attained,  and  not  to 
stray  towards  plans  that  existed  only  in  imagination,  and  which  never  could  be  re- 
duced to  practice.  They  must  contemplate  also,  the  connection  of  events  which  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  wisest  to  control.  It  was  easy  to  feel  the  difficulties 
of  what  had  been  tried,  and  to  imagine  the  facilities  of  what  had  been  only  pro- 
jected :  but  wise  men  would  judge  according  to  another  measure  of  reason— feel 
the  essential  difference  between  the  solid  impediments  of  an  actual  practice,  and  the 
smooth  and  fanciful  progress  of  an  untried  theory.  While  the  expedition  was  on 
the  eve  of  sailing,  intelligence  arrived  that  damped  the  ardour  of  the  warmest,  and 
clouded  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine ;  but  it  still  remained  for  his  Majesty  to 
fulfil  his  part,  and  though  one  object  might  be  lost,  there  remained  one  of  impor- 
tance to  be  attained.  Austria  suffered  a  defeat,  but  she  was  not  undone :  she  had 
an  armistice ;  she  was  still  not  unable  to  struggle,  and  struggle  successfully  for 
empire.  The  armament  in  the  British  ports  might  still  protract  the  evil  day. 
Even  in  the  final  defeat  of  Austria  there  was  much  to  be  done  :  it  was  not  uhsuited 
to  a  wise  government  to  break  a  hostile  force  which  was  growing  up  on  the  opposite 
shores  ;  there  was  no  additional  expense  to  be  incurred ;  no  further  deduction  from 
the  strength  of  the  British  people.  The  force  which  had  been  assembled  for  the  aid 
of  Austria,  was  directed  to  the  coasts  and  arsenals  of  the  enemy;  thus  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  hostile  forces,  and  at  once  operating  an  important  diversion  in 
favour  of  Austria,  and  an  essential  service  to  the  security  of  Great  Britain.  After  his 
Majesty  had  turned  his  attention  so  unceasingly  to  the  interests  of  his  allies,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  direct  his  views  to  an  object  that  immediately  affected 
the  security  of  his  own  dominions.  But  the  efforts  made  for  the  accomplishment  of 
great  objects  in  the  north,  had  not  withdrawn  the  vigilant  attention  of  his  majesty's 
government  from  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula.  There,  too,  every  means  had  been 
resorted  to  for  arresting  the  progress  and  defeating  the  objects  of  the  enemy,  and  if 
entire  success  had  not  attended  all  the  operations  in  Spain,  it  was  solely  attributable 
to  the  physical  deficiencies  of  the  country.  He  lamented  the  misfortunes  of  Spain. 
He  felt  a  deep  and  painful  regret  at  the  evils  which  even  the  brave  efforts  of  that 
devoted  people  had  not  been  able  to  avert.  There  were  evils  in  the  constitution 
of  that  country  which  might  have  made  its  energies  feeble ;  but  the  British  name 
had  come  pure  out  of  the  trial.  The  army  of  the  empire  supported  the  character 
of  superiority,  which  they  had  always  upheld  in  the  battles  of  their  country.  On 
the  22d  of  April,  Lord  Wellington  took  the  command  of  the  British  army.  In 
May  he  drove  Marshal  Soult  before  him,  and  rescued  Portugal.  He  advanced  into 
Spain.  His  advance  was  met  by  the  force  of  France,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  person  who  called  himself  the  king  of  Spain.  In  a  bloidy  and  unequal 
contest,  he  established,  by  one  more  brilliant  evidence,  the  comparative  bravery 
of  the  British  soldier,  and  earned  for  his  troops  the  just  and  well  merited  praise 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  give  to  our  armies  when  they  meet  the  enemy ! 
That  army  retreated  from  the  scene  of  its  triumphs  :  but  there  was  no  shame  in  a 
retreat  like  theirs.  We  were  still  a  civilized  people;  we  had  not  learnt  to  discard 
our  humanity  ;  we  had  not  yet  reconciled  ourselves  to  throwing  off  tlie  burden  of 
human  feelings,  that  we  might  go  on  light  and  dexterous  to  the  work  of  human 
misery.  We  could  not  adopt  the  summary  expedients  of  modern  Avar ;  we  could 
not  involve  the  wretched  ])easant  in  the  calamities  from  which  our  own  privation 
may  spare  him.  We  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  force  its  bread  from  the  lip  of 
)»overty;  we  coiild  not  feed  upon  requisition,  and  calculate  our  revenue  upon  plun- 
der. Our  army  will  not  subsist  where  the  troops  of  the  enemy  will  riot.  A  Britisli 
force  could  not  glut  on  the  wretchedness  of  a  suffering  people;  a  British  army  could 
not,  on  cnfering  a  plnndored  town,  strip  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  scanty 
remnant  which  rapacity  itself  had  left  them.  Whatever  might  be  said  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish army  in  Spain,  or  of  its  commanders,  it  had  afforded  to  that  people  a  glorious 
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example,  which  he  hoped,  in  future  clays  would  be  equalled,  but  could  never  be  ex- 
celled. To  the  aJPairs  of  America  it  might  be  indecorous  for  him  in  their  present 
situation  to  advert,  nor  should  ho,  after  the  observations  in  his  ]\Iajesty's  Speech, 
enter  into  any  inquiry  as  to  tlie  conduct  of  the  JNIinisters.  If  the  honour  of  the 
nation  were  at  stake,  however  we  might  regret  the  revival  of  hostilities,  or  the  injury 
to  our  trade,  it  could  not  be  a  matter  of  hesitation.  But  of  the  effects  a  war  with 
America  might  produce  upon  the  commerce  of  this  country,  we  might  be  able  to 
form  some  judgment  from  former  experience.  During  the  embargo,  the  amount  of 
the  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  United  States  was  unquestionably  decreased, 
but  this  loss  was  amply  counterbalanced  by  the  dii-ect  trade  carried  on  by  our  mer- 
chants to  Spain  and  her  dependencies.  England  desired  neither  peace  nor  war,  but 
she  would  sutler  no  indignity,  and  make  no  unbecoming  concessions.  With  every 
engine  of  power  and  perfidy  against  us,  the  situation  of  this  country  had  proved  to 
Buonaparte,  that  it  was  invulnerable  in  the  very  point  to  -which  all  his  eflForts  were 
directed.  Tlie  accounts  of  the  exports  of  British  manufactures  would  be  found  to 
excecil,  by  several  millions,  those  of  any  former  period.  AYith  regard  to  our  internal 
condition,  while  France  had  been  stripped  of  the  flower  of  her  youth,  England  had 
continued  flourishing,  and  the  only  alteration  had  been  the  substitution  of  machin- 
ery for  manual  labour. — The  honourable  member  begged  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  nature  of  the  Address  he  rose  to  second.  In  his  opinion,  it  con- 
tained nothing  which  could  prevent  its  unanimous  adoption.  It  had  been  prepared 
to  obviate  all  objection  ;  it  called  for  no  pledge  to  approve  of  what  had  passed,  and 
opposed  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  inquiry ;  but  he  feared  that  some  objection 
would,  notwithstanding,  be  raised  to  it,  for  the  aggression,  usurpation,  and  tyranny 
of  Buonaparte,  formed  the  only  subject  upon  whicli  all  parties  united.  But  to  resist 
him  in  his  encroachments  effectually,  unanimity  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
nature  of  the  contest  in  which  we  were  engaged,  required  that  every  heart  and  hand 
should  be  joined  to  give  strength  to  the  common  cause.  He  hoped  we  should  still 
be  able,  as  we  had  hitherto  been,  to  ride  in  safety  through  the  storm  that  had 
destroyed  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  we  should  still  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  suc- 
cour those  -who  were  yet  struggling  for  life  against  the  angry  waves.  To  be  success- 
ful in  that  generous  course  he  felt  that  they  must  be  unanimous;  he  felt  that  there 
could  be  but  one  sentiment  among  the  men  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  and 
that  that  sentiment  must  do  honour  to  themselves  and  to  their  country. 

An  amendment  to  the  address  was  moved  by  Lord  GoAver ;  but,  after  a  long 
debate,  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  263  against  167 — majority,  96. 


EXPEDITION  TO  THE  SCHELDT. 
March  30,  1810. 

On  the  first  night  (March  26)  of  the  debate  upon  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the 
Expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  Lord  Porche.ster  rose  to  move  two  sets  of  resolutions, 
founded  on  evidence  taken  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  during  a  laborious  and  important 
investigation,  which  had  occupied  much  time  and  attention  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Session.  The  Resolutions  were  of  a  condemnatory  character.  Lord 
Castlereagh  spoke  in  defence  of  the  Expedition.  On  the  second  night,  General 
Crawford,  approving  the  conduct  of  the  Army  and  Navy— proposing  the  previous 
question  to  the  Resolutions  of  fact,  because  they  were  unnecessary— and  directly 
opposing  the  resolutions  of  censure,  moved  a  series  of  Ilesolutious  of  an  opposite 
tendency.     On  the  fourth  night, — 

jNIr.  Peel  observed,  that  it  was  his  intention  shortly  to  state  the  general  grounds 
upon  which  he  was  induced  to  support  the  amendment  of  (he  hon.  general  (Crawford) 
in  preference  to  the  rigorous  Resolutions  submitted  by  the  noble  lord  (Porchester). 
His  first  reason  for  that  preference  was,  that  he  found  it  established  by  the  evidence 
upon  the  table,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  determined  upon  that  armament 
with  the  f\\ircst  prospect  of  success.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bathurst)  had 
argued,  that  ministers  were  not  justified  in  risking  such  dangers  as  that  expedition 
was  exposed  to,  merely  because  the  country,  at  that  moment,  had  at  itc-  command  a  very 
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large  disposable  force.  That  the  safety  of  such  a  force  should  not  be  committed, 
but  for  objects  likely  to  be  efiFected,  and  with  advantages  commensurate  to  the 
hazard,  lie  (Mr.  Peel)  admitted  the  political  axiom,  but  denied  its  application. 
These  were  objects  which,  to  him,  were  of  the  most  commanding  importance.  Was 
it  necessary  for  him  to  refer  that  House  to  the  increased  and  increasing  marine  of 
France  ?  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  dilate  in  that  assembly  upon  the  facility 
Avhich  the  ports  and  arsenals  in  the  Scheldt  afforded  for  the  consolidation  of  that 
naval  power?  But,  though  his  Majesty's  government  could  not  suffer  such  a  danger 
to  the  security  of  this  country  to  escape  their  contemplation,  was  thcr  >  not  some- 
thing in  the  period  at  which  this  expedition  was  determined  on,  which  urj^t  of  itself 
convince  them  that  the  moment  had  then  arrived  for  combining-  with  our  own  security 
a  most  powerful  effort  for  the  general  interests  of  Europe  ?  What,  lie  would  ask, 
would  have  been  the  decision  of  the  country,  if  it  had  seen  its  government  sunk  in  a 
cold  and  torpid  inactivity  at  that  period  when  the  storm  was  gathering  in  Germany; 
when  Austria  was  determined  to  make  one  bold  effort  to  resist  the  unprincipled 
exactions  of  the  enemy  of  her  independence  ?  In  such  a  state  of  things,  was  Great 
Britain  to  continue  regardless  because  she  was  not  a  sufferer — to  be  indifferent 
because  she  was  safe  ?  Having  then  decided  to  co-operate  with  Austria,  where  did 
true  policy  point  at  as  the  theatre  for  our  exertions  ?  France,  we  knew,  wished  to 
regenerate  her  naval  greatness,  and  nature,  combined  with  art,  had  fitted  out  the 
Scheldt  as  the  most  formidable  position  for  extending  her  maritime  power. 
Whether  they  looked  to  security  from  invasion,  or  to  the  protection  of  our  commerce, 
ministers  must  have  felt  the  necessity  of  making  an  attempt  upon  those  sources  of 
our  aunoj'ance.  Could  they  have  shut  their  eyes  to  a  danger  that  was  so  palpable? 
Could  they  say  that  the  cause  of  our  apprehension  was  remote,  or  that  its  extent 
was  exaggerated  ?  Suppose  that  very  danger  realized  ;  suppose  this  House  now 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  nunisters  who  would  have  so  saciificed  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  disregarded  the  duties  they  owed  their  sovereign; — with  what 
justice,  with  what  indignation,  would  thehon.  gentleman  (Mr.Whitbread)  who,  with 
such  zeal  and  talents,  talents  which  he  (JMr.  P.)  would  not  presume  to  depreciate  by 
the  humble  tribute  of  his  panegyric,  concluded  the  debate  of  last  night,  call  them 
to  answer  for  such  a  manifest  dereliction  of  their  public  trust  ?  W^ould  he  be  satis- 
lied  with  their  delence  or  their  extenuation,  because  they  answered  that  Lillo  and 
Liefkenshoeik  were  in  a  state  of  preparation  and  defence ;  or  that  the  difficulties  in 
the  execution  of  the  task  had  deterred  them  from  the  necessary  experiment?  If 
the  House  was  prepared  to  give  its  sanction  to  such  doctrine,  if  this  tame  and 
spiritless  calculation  of  the  risk  became  the  criterion  of  national  enterprise,  then 
at  once  let  it  obliterate  from  the  proud  pages  of  its  history  the  memory  and  the  men- 
tion of  all  its  heroic  deeds.  Then,  if  in  the  beginning  of  the  Austrian  struggle,  the 
right  hon.  gentlemau  admitted  this  country  should  attend  to  the  precepts  of  her  ally, 
upon  what  principle  was  it  that  it  should  refuse  to  listen  to  her  at  the  moment  of 
her  depression,  when,  though  her  spirit  was  impaired,  it  still  was  not  subdued  ?  In 
her  vacillation  between  peace  and  war,  when  it  was  in  evidence  that  she  desired  the 
retention  of  Walcheren,  could  his  ]\Iajesty's  government  be  justified  in  removing 
the  only  fulcrum  upon  which  she  rested  for  support?  Scnsiole  of  the  calamities  our 
army  Avas  suffering,  and  regretting  it  as  sincerely  as  any  man  in  the  empire,  yet 
could  it  be  supposed  that  any  motive  but  that  of  the  most  commanding  and  positive 
importance  would  have  induced  his  IMajesty's  govci'nment  to  defer  the  evacuation  of 
Walcheren  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  there  were  four  divisions ;  each  and  all  in  favour  of 
ministers,  and  of  General  Crawford's  Resolutions, 
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March  18,  1811. 

In  a  Committee  of  Sujiply,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exehequjr,  referring  to  that 
part  of  His  Royal  Highness  tlie  Prince  Regent's  message  winch  related  to  a  grant 
for  further  assiitance  to  Portugal,  moved  that  u  sum  not  exceeding  two  millions 
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he  granted  to  his  Majesty,  to  enable  him  to  continue  to  maintain  in  his  pay  a  body 
of  Portuguese  troops,  and  to  give  such  further  aid  and  assistance  to  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Portugal  as  might  be  judged  necessary.  Mr.  Ponsonby  having  spoken  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  lion,  gentleman  ■who  spoke 
last  -with  great  attention,  but  could  not  agree  with  him  in  the  statements  he  had  made, 
nor  in  the  conclusions  he  had  drawn.  Several  of  the  arguments  he  had  used  were 
such  as  might  be  applied  with  some  propriety  in  the  last  session,  but  were  totally 
inapplicable  at  present.  Last  year,  when  the  House  could  only  proceed  upon  con- 
jecture, there  was  naturally  great  variance  of  opinion.  There  was  then  plausible 
ground  for  the  doubts  and  differences  which  agitated  the  minds  of  men.  The 
scepticism  and  despondent  feelings  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  then  in 
some  measure  authorized  by  the  recollection  that  France  had  just  concluded  a  peace 
with  Austria,  and  was  prepared  to  employ  its  whole  force  in  the  Peninsula.  We  had 
now  had  experience  of  these  additional  levies,  and  could  frame  our  calculations 
upon  a  sure  foundation.  The  Portuguese  had  shown  themselves  to  be  equal  to  the 
combat,  and  warranted  us  in  entertaining  a  sanguine  expectation  of  their  future 
exertions.  Under  what  circumstances  then  did  his  Majesty  now  call  upon  the 
House  to  renew  the  grant  of  aid  to  Portugal?  What  last  year  was  expectation, 
now  was  proof:  what  then  was  doubt,  was  now  become  certainty :  what  then  was 
apprehension,  was  now  confidence.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  speeches 
made  on  former  occasions,  and  had,  as  usual,  predicted  evils,  because  he  did  not  find 
them  in  existence.  This,  however,  he  thought,  was  a  mode  of  treating  the  subject 
which  came  with  rather  a  bad  grace  from  that  quarter,  at  the  present  moment, 
and  was  a  species  of  defence  very  easily  and  very  readily  resorted  to  by  those  who 
had  notliing  better  to  set  up.  What  had  been  the  fate  of  those  predictions  which  so 
boldly  pronounced  the  unfitness  of  the  Portuguese  levies?  "We  had  been  asked, 
what  would  become  of  the  Portuguese  armies  in  the  event  of  our  abandoning  that 
country?  Calumny,  little,  he  conceived,  in  unison  with  genuine  British  feelings, 
had  been  lavished  on  their  faithful  and  persevering  allies.  For  his  own  part,  he 
must  deprecate  and  condemn  the  mode  Avhich  had  been  so  industriously  made  use  of 
to  influence  the  public  mind  against  Portugal,  and  to  excite  unfavourable  impressions 
respecting  the  issue  of  the  campaign  in  that  country,  by  publications  of  several 
descriptions,  Avhich  were  issued  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly,  ay,  and  he  could  add 
quai'terly,  from  the  press.  They  had  been  tauntingly  told,  too,  that  the  British  name 
was  unpopular  on  the  Continent — that  while  France  improved  the  institutions  and 
reformed  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Ave  made  alliance  with  their  weak- 
ness and  corruption.  France  was  represented  as  conciliating  the  affections  of  the 
people  by  her  Avorks  of  regeneration;  if  so,  what  Avas  the  return  she  had  met  Avith 
from  the  rugged  and  ungrateful  people  of  Portugal  ?  They  had  united  heart  and 
hand  in  resistance  to  the  invader,  and  Avere  now  in  arms  against  him  in  greater 
numbers  than  had  ever  before  been  Avitnessed  in  that  country.  They  had  not  waited 
to  stipulate  for  reform,  before  they  took  up  arms  to  resist  the  aggressor.  Criticisms 
had  once  been  passed  on  the  impolicy  of  dispersing  our  force  and  Avasting  its  strength 
in  a  multitude  of  unconnected  operations ;  noAV  the  censure  Avas,  that  that  force  Avas 
concentrated.  The  defence  of  the  present  measui'e,  he  conceived,  might  be  rested,  not 
only  on  its  own  merits,  but  on  the  concessions  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  himself. 
It  appeared  extraordinary  to  him  that  it  should  seem  to  any  hon.  member  necessary 
that  the  battles  of  Britain  should  be  fought  only  on  her  oAvn  shores ;  for  surely 
those  Avho  Avere  anxious  for  her  defence,  and  Avho  saAV  the  matter  in  an  unprejudiced 
light,  could  not  Avish  to  see  her  armies  unemployed,  and  Avould  not  suppose  that  they 
Avere  idly  to  look  on,  while  Buonaparte  Avas  drawing  parallels  and  occupying  heights, 
preparatory  to  his  attack,  and  that  no  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  his  operations. 
It  AA'as  something,  in  his  estimation,  that  tlie  fatal  hour  of  tliat  conflict  had  been  at 
least  deferred.  Let  the  length  of  the  WiU'  in  Spain  be  but  contrasted  Avith  the  duration 
of  those  Avars  in  Avhich  Buonaparte  had  stridcd  Avith  such  rapidit}'  oA'cr  the  prostrate 
dynasties  of  Europe.  If,  indeed,  it  Avas  to  be  held  that  his  march  Avas  irresistible, 
and  that  the  Empire  of  the  West  must  be  finally  established ;  if  it  Avas  determined  to 
be  right  that  Europe  should  crouch  before  the  Usurper,  the  arguments  Avhich  had 
been  urged  that  night  must  be  admitted  to  be  incontrovertible.    But  if  this  doctrine 
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was  deserving  only  of  contempt,  then  he  could  safely  venture  to  say,  that  the  Con- 
tinent did  not  present  an  arena  more  fertile  of  advantage  than  the  present  scene  of 
military  action.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  argued  that  the  enemy  could  easily  repair 
a  defeat,  or  retrieve  any  disaster  that  might  befal  him.  lie  remembered  when  much 
had  been  said  in  that  House,  and  out  of  it,  of  the  moral  effect  of  one  victory  in  facili- 
tating the  attainment  of  another— and  there  was  truth  in  the  remark:  but  he  would 
ask,  whether  this  effect  was  incapable  of  operating  but  in  one  direction  ?  We  had 
heard  of  the  fate  of  Spain  being  decided  on  the  Danube;  but  were  British  victories 
alone  to  be  barren  and  unproductive  in  their  consequences?  Was  the  victorious  career 
of  an  army  like  a  talisman,  whose  mjigic  effect  extended  from  East  to  West,  but  could 
not  be  felt  in  an  opposite  course  ?  If  he  wanted  a  criterion  by  which  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  he  would  look  to  the  columns  of  the 
JNIoniteur  for  its  panegyric — he  would  see  in  its  altered  tone,  in  its  transition  from 
insult  to  respect,  the  extorted  confession  of  our  glory  and  their  reproach — and  he 
would  ask  the  House  whether  they  needed  any  other  document  on  which  to  found 
their  vote  ?  If  it  did  appear,  that  with  one-sixth  part  of  our  own  military  force  we 
employed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  one-half  of  the  enemy's  disposable  strength,  surely 
he  might  assume  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  country  to  pei'sist  in  the  struggle, 
and  to  court  the  trial  for  an  honourable  issue. 

Having  dwelt  so  far  upon  the  general  question  of  the  policy  of  the  campaign,  he 
should  now  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  campaign  itself.  It  would 
be  unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell  on  the  consummate  skill  and  transcendent  ability  of 
the  general  who  conducted  it.  But  he  could  not  help  troubling  the  House  with  one 
or  two  observations  on  what  had  fallen  from  a  gallant  general  opposite  (General 
Tarleton)  on  a  former  evening.  They  had  been  told  by  that  gallant  general  that 
Lord  Wellington  was  g'uilty  of  a  gross  error  in  not  attacking  ]\Iarshal  Ney  before  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;  but  he  had  totally  overlooked  the  circumstances  which 
would  have  I'endered  such  a  measure  impracticable.  The  forces  of  Lord  Wellington 
were  reduced  by  detachments  being  disposed  of  at  different  points;  while  the  French 
general  had  concentrated  a  body  of  60,000  men,  and  had  a  great  superiority  of 
cavalry,  in  a  situation  where  that  description  of  force  was  most  capable  of  acting. 
The  accusers  of  Lord  Wellington  had  throughout  manifested  the  greatest  incon- 
sistency; for  while  they  at  one  period  condemned  his  rashness,  they  inveighed  at 
another  against  his  caution.  And  why  this  latter  accusation  ?  Because  he  did  not 
attack  the  enemy  with  a  force,  half  of  which  was  composed  of  those  reviled  and 
calumniated  Portuguese.  But  if  Lord  Wellington  had  done  so,  and  been  defeated, 
what  then  would  have  been  the  language  of  the  gallant  general  and  of  those  who 
agreed  with  him  in  opinion  ?  Why,  they  would  then  have  had  recourse  to  their 
predictions,  and  have  reviled  the  measures  which  they  now  recommended. — The 
hon.  member  then  defended  the  whole  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  said,  that  the 
gallant  general  opposite  had  forgotten  every  thing  relative  to  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  but  its  fall.  He  had  not  recollected  its  gallant  defence,  nor  bestowed  one 
eulogium  on  its  immortal  defenders.  On  the  whole,  he  was  bold  to  say,  that  if 
our  army  was  at  this  moment  even  on  the  point  of  embarkation,  yet  much  had 
been  gained.  Nor  was  it  a  matter  of  small  importance  that  the  evil  day  was  kept 
off,  even  for  one  year,  whicli  had  given  to  France  a  check,  and  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  a  I'espite.  Another  advantage  had  resulted  from  the  campaigns  in  the 
Peninsula;  for  it  was  manifested  to  Europe,  that  the  character  of  the  French  army 
was  greatly  declined  from  what  it  had  been ;  and  he  felt  assured,  that  the  people  of 
France  did  not  look  on  it  with  the  same  confidence,  since  it  had  been  proved  that  their 
career  of  victory  was  interrupted.  lie  believed,  too,  that  the  Prince  of  Essling- 
would  recollect  with  regret  the  glories  of  General  Massena  ;  and  the  Dukes  of 
Elchingen  and  Dalmatia  seek  for  the  memorials  of  their  fame  under  the  names  of 
Ney  and  of  Soult. — A  right  hon.  gentleman  had  made  observations,  on  a  former 
night,  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  forces,  and  the  sort  of  warfare  which  they 
carried  on;  but  it  appeared  to  him  rather  hard  to  blame  the  Spaniards  for  adopting 
the  very  advice  which  had  been  given  them  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side, 
not  to  commit  the  fate  of  their  country  by  the  rashness  of  resorting  to  general 
actions.  The  system  on  which  they  now  acted  was  the  most  destructive  to  the 
enemy  which  could  be  pursued;  and  he  believed  that  in  the  last  ten  months  the 
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French  had  by  it  lost  40,000  men.  He  had  to  apologize  to  the  House  for  trespassing 
so  long  on  their  attention,  and  should  say  little  more;  but  he  could  not  help  remind- 
ing them,  that  perhaps  at  this  very  hour,  while  they  -were  deliberating  on  the  vote 
■which  they  should  give,  Lord  Wellington  might  be  preparing  for  action  to-morrow ; 
and  when  he  reflected  on  the  venal  abuse  which  had  been  disseminated  against  that 
illustrious  character,  he  felt  a  hope,  that  if  a  momentary  irritation  should  ruffle  his 
temper  on  seeing  those  malicious  effusions,  he  would  console  himself  by  the  general 
feeling  which  existed  in  his  favour — for  his  country  would  remember,  that  he  had 
resigned  every  comfort  in  order  to  fight  her  battles  and  defend  her  liberties ;  nor 
would  his  glory  be  tarnished  by  the  envy  of  rivals,  or  the  voice  of  faction.  Ue 
cherished  the  sanguine  expectation  that  the  day  would  soon  arrive,  when  another 
transcendent  victory  would  silence  the  tongue  of  envy,  and  the  cavils  of  party 
animosity;  when  the  British  Commander  would  be  hailed  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  his_ country,  with  the  sentiment  addressed  on  a  memorable  occasiou  to  another 
illustrious  character,  '■'  Invidiam  gloria  super asUy 
The  original  motion  was  carried  by  113  against  16. 
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Lord  Morpeth  having,  proposed  to  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  on  the 
actual  State  of  Ireland, — 

Mr.  Pbkl  said — he  thought  there  was  little  of  conciliation  either  in  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord,  or  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  who  had  just  sat 
down.  The  motion  embraced  two  objects;  namely,  to  canvass  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
government,  and  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  The  first  of  these  he  was  of  opinion 
could  not  be  entertained  without  its  being  shewn  that  some  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted; and  with  regard  to  the  second,  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(INIr.  Canning)  that  the  preferable  and  most  expedient  mode  of  procedure  would  be 
that  which  the  Catholics  had  chalked  out  for  themselves,  a  petition  to  the  crown. 
With,  regard  to  the  vote  this  night,  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  it  without  having 
reference  to  what  had  passed  among  the  Catholics  during  the  last  six  months.  Before 
the  House  consented  to  grant  their  claims,  they  ought  to  see  in  what  manner  they 
were  likely  to  exercise  their  power  when  acquired.  Then  what  necessity  could 
be  shewn  for  a  meeting  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Catholics  had  projected  ?  Was 
their  petition  so  new  a  subject  as  to  require  such  numbers  ?  Were  their  grievances 
so  hidden  in  the  earth,  or  the  redress  they  sought  so  complicated,  as  to  need  such 
an  assemblage  of  peers  and  peers'  sons  to  make  them  out?  But,  said  the  hon. 
gentleman,  they  did  this  to  shew  that  they  spoke  the  general  sense  of  the  Catholic 
body.  Did  parliament  ever  doubt  this  ?  Certainly  not.  They  doubted,  to  a  certain 
degree,  that  tlie  number  of  Catholic  soldiers  or  sailors  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
door  being  opened  to  a  few  peers ;  but  they  never  could  doubt  that  every  Catholic 
woidd  be  ready  to  sign  a  petition  claiming  political  power  to  that  body.  AA'ere  the 
House,  then,  prepared  to  say,  that  the  Irish  government  was  wrong  in  resisting  this 
act,  and  that  the  Catholics  were  right  in  resorting  to  these  illegal  means  of  en- 
forcing their  claims  ?  And  this  must  be  the  consequence  of  agreeing  to  the  proposed 
motion.  In  his  opinion,  the  greatest  friends  of  the  Catholics,  even  those  who 
thought  them  entitled  to  unqualified  emancipation,  as  well  as  those  who  thought 
conditional  security  necessary,  must  vote  against  the  motion.  Indeed  it  was  strange 
that  the  noble  lord  should  have  risked  the  support  of  so  m.any  of  their  friends. — The 
hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  argue,  from  Lord  Grcnville's  letter,  that  that  noble  lord 
and  his  friends  must  give  it  their  negative:  for  that  noble  lord  had  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  church  inviolable,  and  had  even  opposed  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  as  now  proposed, 
on  the  ground  of  the  indisposition  of  government,  and  of  the  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  Veto.  Although  he  would  not  accuse  that  noble  lord  of  a  pertinacious  ad- 
herence to  his  opinions  for  years,  yet  he  could  not  believe  that  twenty  months 
could  create  such  an  alteration  as  to  induce  him  now  to  vote  for  such  a  Committee. 
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Wliat  was  the  real  state  of  the  question  ?  The  law  laid  down  certain  securities  for 
the  Protestant  interests,  with  which  the  Catholics  were  dissatisfied,  and  called  for 
a  concession  of  the  whole,  accusing-  the  Protestants  of  throwing  trifling  obstacles  in 
their  way;  while,  on  their  own  part,  they  would  not  concede  even  the  very  little  they 
had  in  their  power.  They,  on  his  side,  were  accused  of  intolerance ;  and  when 
they  referred,  to  show  the  contrary,  to  the  concessions  made  in  1778,  1782,  and  1793, 
the  Catholic  advocsites  turned  upon  them,  and  said,  "  For  these  very  reasons  you  are 
bound  to  grant  us  more."  But  would  they  tell  them  where  they  were  to  stop,  and 
not  ask  to  be  admitted  to  power  without  those  oaths  which  were  deemed  necessary 
to  bind  every  other  description  of  the  subject  ?  It  was  said,  you  have  given  them 
the  reality  of  power  in  the  elective  franchise,  &c.,  and  why  do  you  refuse  them 
the  semblance  ?  To  this  he  would  reply,  that  it  never  was  foi'eseen  by  those  who 
framed  these  measures,  that  such  an  argument  could  have  been  raised  upon  them; 
and  that  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  boons  for  their  own  value,  they  should 
only  be  considered  as  the  grounds  for  further  claims,  and  more  extended  pretensions. 
He  would  mention  one  point  more  relative  to  religious  prejudices.  It  had  been 
charged  to  gentlemen  on  liis  side  of  the  House,  that  they  had  raised  the  cry  of  No 
Popery;  and  a  most  serious  charge  it  was,  although  altogether  unsupported.  But 
he  would  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  or  no  pains  had  not  been  taken  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  Catholics  ?  And  whether  Liberty  of  Conscience  had  not  been  made 
the  watch-word  of  a  party?  In  giving  his  vote,  however,  on  the  present  occasion, 
he  would  by  no  means  pledge  himself  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  question,  but 
merely  give  his  negative  to  a  motion  which,  in  the  present  instance,  was  at  least 
unnecessary. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  night's  debate.  Lord  Morpeth's  motion  was  negatived, 
on  a  division,  by  229  against  135 ;  majority,  9-1. 


ON  MR.  GRATTAN'S  MOTION  FOR  A  COIMMITTEE  ON  THE  CLAIMS 

OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

March  1,  1813. 

On  the  third  night  of  the  debate  on  this  motion,  after  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  had 
spoken  at  considerable  length, — 

Mr.  Peel  said — Sir,  the  speech  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  just  delivered 
is  the  most  extraordinary  speech  I  ever  heard.  Sir,  1  defy  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
miin  to  reconcile  the  opinions  which  he  has  just  expressed,  upon  the  Catholic  claims, 
with  those  which,  from  his  own  avowal,  at  a  former  period  he  was  supposed  to 
entertain. 

Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  surprised  that  those  who  have  succeeded  him  in 
office,  and  vvliom  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  lialves,  should  differ  so  much  from  each 
other  upon  this  subject ;  but  greatly  as  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  and 
I  may  diff'er  upon  it,  we  are  not  more  at  variance  with  each  other  than  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  is  with  himself.  I  suspect  that  we  are  more  apt  representatives  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  than  he  seems  to  be  aware  of,  and  that  not  only  have  I  suc- 
ceeded the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  one  of  his  official  capacities,  as  my  right  hon. 
friend  has  succeeded  him  in  the  other,  but  the  different  opinions,  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  expressed  at  diff'erent  periods,  have  been  also  divided  between 
us;  those  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  held  when  in  office  having  fallen  to  my 
share,  and  those  which  he  has  since  espoused  to  tlic  sliare  of  my  right  hon.  friend. 
In  personal  unity  we  cannot  represent  him,  but  in  discordance  of  sentiment  we  are 
competent  to  the  task. 

Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says  that  we  arc  not  to  judge  of  his  political 
opinions  by  his  conduct  when  in  office  ;  that  at  that  time  tlie  cabinet  was  united,  and 
that  he  was  in  a  subordinate  capacity — not  acting  upon  his  own  judgment,  but 
executing  the  commands  of  others.  He  adds,  too,  that  documents  would  be  found, 
if  the  offices  were  ransacked,  which  would  prove  that  the  opinions  which  he  now 
expresses  could  be  reconciled  witli  those  which  he  thicn  held.  Sir,  if  this  be  so,  and 
jf  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  diff'cr  from  those  with  vv-hom  he  was  acting,  what 
forbearance  has  he  sliown  in  this  houi;e  !     He  was'taunted  with  arrogating  to  him- 
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self  the  whole  of  the  government  of  Ireland ;  the  oflScial  acts  of  that  government 
were  imputed,  by  some  of  his  adversaries,  to  his  impetuosity  and  indiscretion;  yet 
he  submitted  with  cheerfulness  to  every  imputation  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and 
not  a  word  escaped  him  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  fhere  was  not  the  most 
cordial  conciu-rence  of  sentiment,  on  every  branch  of  the  Catholic  question,  between 
himself  and  the  other  members  of  the  government.  I  may  admire  the  right  hen. 
crontleman  for  his  example  of  forbearance  and  discretion,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him,  if  he  did  differ  with  those  whose  instructions 
he  was  called  upon  to  execute — to  have  resigned  his  office,  than  to  have  sacrificed 
his  opinions. 

Sir,  I  was  desirous,  I  own,  of  following  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Newport) 
in  tlie  debate,  but  yielded  precedence  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  because,  from  the 
former  expression  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  I  concluded  that  he  rose  to 
answer  the  right  hon.  baronet.  Sir,  I  find  myself  mistaken,  and,  with  regard  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  own  speech,  I  confess  my  inability  to  answer  it,  but  will 
refer  him,  for  an  answer,  to  a  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself. 

Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  sir,  there  was  a  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
delivered  last  session  of  parliament,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  hitherto  declined 
delivering  his  opinion  upon  the  Catholic  claims,  as  distinct  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  committee  ;  but,  being  called  upon,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  confessing,  that 
he  did  not  see  the  possibility  of  extending,  to  the  Catholics,  the  privileges  which  their 
Protestant  brethren  enjoyed,  with  safety  to  the  establishment  in  church  and  state. 
To  clear  himself,  however,  from  any  charge  of  inconsistency,  even  in  the  mind  of 
those  who  remember  his  former  declarations,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that 
the  present  circumstances  are  very  different  from  those  under  which  the  question 
had  been  discussed  at  former  periods.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  seems  to  attribute 
this  change  to  the  measures  of  the  Irish  government,  at  the  period  when  he  was 
one  of  its  members,  and  he  says,  that,  from  those  measures,  alluding  to  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Catholic  convention,  three  important  consequences  have  resulted, 
all  of  which  call  for  a  different  line  of  conduct  in  the  House,  at  the  present  period, 
towards  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

In  the  first  plaee,  he  says  that  the  Catholic  committee  is  dissolved. 

In  the  second,  that  the  Catholic  body  has  come  generally  forward,  and  has  unani- 
mously preferred  their  petitions  to  the  legislature  for  relief  from  their  present  disa- 
bilities.   And, 

Thirdly,  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  also  expressed  their  sentiments  in  fa- 
vour of  qualified  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  and  have  presented  petitions  to  that 
effect  from  most  of  the  counties  in  Ireland. 

Sir,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  been  rather  unfortunate 
in  his  deduction  of  these  consequences  from  the  causes  to  which  he  attributes  them. 
In  the  first  place,  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Catholic  committee  is  dissolved ; 
and,  literally  speaking,  he  is  correct ;  but  surely  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  know 
that,  though  the  committee  is  dissolved,  yet  every  individual  member  who  composed 
it  was  reappointed  by  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catholics,  to  act  on  the  part  of 
that  body,  and  that  they  are  now  pursuing  precisely  the  same  course,  in  their  new 
capacity,  which  they  did  in  their  old.  The  Catholic  committee,  when  a  decision 
in  a  court  of  justice  had  proved  its  illegality,  was  undoubtedly  changed  in  its  name 
and  in  its  form  of  appointment,  and  it  now  skulks  behind  the  law  which  its  former 
constitution  had  violated  ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will 
persist  in  arguing  that  this  necessar}"^  deference  to  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  law,  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  committee,  materially  changes  the  nature  of  the  petition 
which  is  preferred  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  board.  The  second  efl'ect  of 
those  measures  of  the  Irish  government,  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  bore  a 
prominent  part,  and  which  measures  hatl  my  warmest  approbation,  has  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  call  forth  from  the  Catholics  a  general  expression 
of  their  sentiments,  and  an  unanimous  application  for  further  ])rivileges.  Why,  sir, 
1  never  heard  that,  at  former  periods,  even  preceding  the  dissolution  of  the  Catholic 
convention,  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  wish  of  the  Catholics  on  this  subject,  or 
that  the  expression  of  their  feelings  had  been  at  all  partial  or  equivocal.  But  the 
third  result  is,  of  all,  the  most  extraordinary. 
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The  Protestants,  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  have  come  forward  in  the  differ- 
ent counties,  and  have  presented  to  the  legislature  petitions,  which  tlie  right  hon. 
gentleman  is  pleased  to  designate,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  as  favourable  to 
the  claims,  or  at  least  to  the  discussion  of  the  claims,  of  the  Catholics. 

Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman  really  consider  these  petitions  to  have  been  pre- 
sented in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  g-overnment  in  dispersing  the 
Catholic  committee,  or  does  he  mean  to  argue  that  that  body  having  been  dissolved, 
the  Protestants  are  satisfied,  that  all  jealousies  are  allayed,  and  that  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  may  now  be  acceded  to  without  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  ?  Surely,  sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  recollect  that  it  is  now  two 
years  since  he  addressed  a  circular  letter,  pointing  out  the  illegality  of  delegation, 
and  expressing  the  determination  of  the  Irish  government  to  visit  any  meetings, 
held  for  that  purpose,  with  the  penalties  of  the  law.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
must  recollect  that  it  is  considerably  more  than  a  year  since  the  Catholic  committee 
dissolved  itself,  and  the  Catholic  board  was  appointed  in  its  room ;  but  that  it  is 
only  within  the  last  three  or  four  months  that  the  petitions  from  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  refers,  have  been  resolved  upon  in 
the  respective  counties.  Those  petitions,  in  which  the  sentiments  of  the  Protestants 
are  expressed  Avith  a  moderation  which  does  them  the  highest  credit,  but  which 
petitions  I  consider  to  be  decidedly  against  the  concessions  which  are  now  demanded 
by  the  Catholics,  arose  not  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government,  not  out  of 
the  dispersion  of  tlie  Catholic  convention,  but  have  been  called  forth  by  the  re- 
solution to  which  the  House  of  Commons  came  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and 
by  the  just  apprehensions  which  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  feel  for  the  security  of 
their  establishment,  were  those  privileges  granted  to  the  Catholics,  with  which 
alone  they  profess  themselves  to  be  satisfied  ;  if  these  be  the  grounds  on  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  defends  himself  from  the  charge  of  Inconsistency,  I  fear  that, 
on  examination,  he  will  not  find  them  tenable. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  right;  he  is 
right  in  supposing  that  my  sentiments  are  directly  averse  to  tlie  present  motion.  I 
should  be  reluctant  to  trouble  the  house  Avith  the  expression  of  them,  if  I  did  not 
think,  with  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  that,  con- 
sidering the  situation  in  which  we  stand,  a  silent  vote,  on  a  question  so  materially 
affecting  the  interests  of  that  country  with  which  we  are  officially  connected,  might 
be  thought  unbecoming.  I  do  assure  my  right  hon.  friend  that  it  is  with  real  re- 
gret that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  avow  opinions,  so  much  at  variance  with  those 
which  he  has  so  well  expressed — a  regret,  however,  which  is  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  that  which  I  should  feel,  did  1  think  it  possible  that  our  difference 
on  this  point,  important  as  it  is,  could  affect  our  concurrence  in  other  political  sub- 
jects, or  could,  in  the  least,  tend  to  weaken  that  personal  regard  and  confidence 
which  have  ever  subsisted  between  us. 

Sir,  I  must  first  express  some  little  surprise  at  an  argument  of  my  right  hon. 
friend,  that  every  gentleman  who  voted  for  the  resolution  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Canning)  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  is  bound  by  consistency  to 
vote  for  the  propositions  whicli  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  now  submitted.  Sir,  I 
own  that  I  i-hould  consider  myself  bound  by  no  such  obhgation  ;  that,  had  I  had 
tlie  misfortuua  to  have  voted  with  the  right  lion,  gentleman  last  year,  I  should  have 
been  most  anxious  to  follow  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bankes),  and  declare  my  de- 
termination of  op])osing  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  cannot  see  a 
pretence  for  imputing  inconsistency  to  such  a  line  of  conduct.  The  pledge  which 
the  House  gave  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  was  not  simply  that  it  would  con- 
sider the  Catholic  claims ;  but  that  it  would  consider  them  with  the  view  and  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  three  distinct  objects.  There  was  an  implied  condition 
attached  to  that  pledge:  first,  that  the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  claims  should  be 
final  and  conciliatory. 

Secondly,  that  the  stability  of  the  church  establishment  should  be  effectually  pro- 
vided for.  And, 

Thirdly,  (hat  the  arrangement,  in  all,  should  be  one  tending  to  promote  concord 
and  satisfaction  among  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

Sir,  is  it  probable  that,  by  the  discussion  of  this  question  now,  any  one  of  these 
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objects  will  be  attained  ?  Is  it  likely  that  tlie  adjustment  will  be  a  fiii;il  one  ?  If 
it  ii;  an  adjustment  which  will  satisfy  the  Catholics,  will  it  be  one  which  will  secure 
your  church  establishment  from  danger?  But,  above  all,  is  there  the  remotest  pros- 
pect that  any  arrangement  of  a  final  nature  can  now  be  made,  which  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  empire  can  hail  with  satisfaction?  To  prove  that  all  classes  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  will  not  be  satisfied  with  an  arrangement,  of  which  adequate  secu- 
rities for  your  church  establishment  shall  form  a  part,  I  will  beg  leave  to  read  an 
extract  from  the  resolutions  of  one  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  interested  in  that 
arrangement — namely,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  This  meeting,  a  meeting  at  Kil- 
kenny, resolves — "  That  this  spirit,  we  fear,  will  onl}'  be  the  reproduction,  or  rather 
the  continuance,  of  that  system  by  which  Engdand  has  thought  proper  to  govern 
this  country  for  a  series  of  centuries — viz.,  a  system  of  division,  founded  upon 
wretched  and  mistaken  notions  of  policy.  That  the  government  Avill  most  probably 
allect  liberality,  and  suffer  a  majority  to  vote  for  a  consideration  of  our  claims,  and 
that  they  will  at  the  same  time  consult  their  real  determination,  never  to  grant  us 
our  rights,  by  making  the  veto,  '  securities  and  arrangements,'  the  sine  qua  non  of 
our  emancipation. 

"  That  therefore,  lest  the  government  should  be  supposed  to  act  without  a  full  and 
entire  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  Catholics  upon  that  most  im- 
portant subject,  and  also  to  put  down,  by  anticipation,  any  such  effect  as  that  just 
now  made  with  equal  failure  and  insidiousness,  we  feel  it  our  duty  thus  finally  to 
declare,  that  we  consider  the  question  of  veto,  or  arrangement,  or  securities,  to 
have  been  set  at  rest  for  ever  by  the  decision  of  our  prelates,  and  that  we  should 
consider  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  should  give  us  emancipation,  incorporated 
with  a  veto,  or  arrangements  and  securities,  as  a  penal  law,  a  law  of  persecution, 
and  such  a  law,  as  when  promulgated  in  Ireland,  would  be  likely  not  only  to  add  to 
the  agitation  and  irritation  of  men's  minds,  but  hazard  the  safety  and  salvation  of 
the  empire." 

Sir,  if  I  were  among  the  wavering  friends  of  the  Catholics,  I  would  advise  the 
postponement  of  this  consideration,  into  which  we  are  required  to  enter,  imtil  the 
present  just  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the  Protestants  might  be  somewhat  allayed. 
I  would  give  time  to  the  Catholics,  to  reflect  on  their  past  conduct,  on  the  jjrejudice 
which  their  cause  has  received  from  the  intemperance  of  some  of  their  advocates, 
and  I  would  give  them  the  opportunity  of  gradually  receding  from  those  unjust  pre- 
tensions, which  they  advanced  with  precipitation,  and  which  thej'  now  insist  upon 
with  a  vehemence,  of  which  they  may  yet  be  wise  enough  to  repent.  I  would  not 
now  ask  the  House  to  come  to  a  decision,  which,  if  favourable  to  the  Catholics,  will 
not  be  likely  to  promote  cordial  union  between  them  and  their  Protestant  brethren; 
if  not  favourable,  will  infallibly  prejudice  futui'e  discussions,  and  will  compel  us  to 
consider  them  as  appeals  to  the  same  tribunal,  from  its  own  decision,  passed  after 
mature  consideration,  and  after  an  enquiry  entered  into,  avow^edly  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  final  and  conciliatory  arrangement. 

I  cannot  understand  in  what  respects  the  present  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman differs  from  those,  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  annually  submitting  to 
the  House,  and  against  which  the  House  has  as  frequently  decided.  One  objection, 
indeed,  to  his  former  propositions,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  attempted  to  obviate. 
He  has  been  desired  to  produce  something  specific,  and  has  now  obeyed  the  call,  bj' 
exjdaining  to  us  the  outline  of  a  Bill,  wdaich  he  has  it  in  contemplation  to  produce. 
'J"he  specific  plan  is  at  length  announced  to  us,  and  it  is  simply  this,  that  every  dis- 
tinction, arising  from  religious  tenets,  is  to  be  done  away  ;  every  disability  and 
disqualification  to  be  removed;  every  avenue  to  office  and  to  power,  with  the 
exception  of  the  throne,  is  to  be  unbarred.  Two  words  will  describe  this  specific 
measure,  this  is  the  "  simple  repeal,"  according  to  the  modern  language  of  the 
Catholics,  or  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  this  is  to  "  greatly 
emancipate." 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  clear  and  intelligible  as  to  the  extent  of  his  conces- 
sions; but  the  securities  and  safeguards,  Avhich  are  to  accompany  them,  are  enveloped 
in  utter  mystery.  One  security,  indeed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  willing  to  grant 
us,  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from  the  throne.  I  was  struck  with  Ihe  air  of 
triumph  with  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  rose,  after  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
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Yorke)  had  requested  that  that  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  read,  which 
enacts  that  a  Protestant  alone  can  succeed  to  the  throne  of  this  realm.  See,  says 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  how  groundless,  how  feeble  your  alarms,  why,  I  will 
recite,  and  recognise  in  my  Bill,  tlie  principle  of  that  enactment;  nay,  in  the  Yery 
preamble,  you  shall  find  an  admission  in  favour  of  the  established  religion,  and 
ample  security  for  the  Protestantism  of  the  sovereign. 

Sir,  we  do  not  want  such  recitals  and  recognitions ;  we  want  no  preamble  nor  clause 
in  a  modern  act  of  parliament  to  assure  us  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state,  and  that  we  are  absolved  from  our  allegiance  to  a  Catholic 
sovereign.  We  do  not  want  to  hunt  through  the  statute  book,  for  the  laws  on  which 
the  constitution  is  founded,  nor  to  be  referred,  from  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by  a  note  in 
tlie  margin,  to  an  act  passed  in  the  53d  Geo.  3,  cap.  5,  §  2,  commonly  called  "  Mr. 
Grattan's  Act." 

But,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Protestants  are  actuated,  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Catholics,  by  narrow  motives  of  exclusion,  or  by  the  bigoted  spirit 
of  a  sect.  I  remember  the  insidious  comparison  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
drew  between  the  petitions  of  the  respective  parties.  "  The  Catholics,"  says  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  "  petition  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  law,  the  Protestants  for 
the  ascendancy  of  a  sect."  Of  a  sect;  to  what  sect  do  we  belong?  To  the  Protes- 
tant religion  as  by  law  established.  To  what  laws  do  we  adhere  ?  To  those,  under 
which  this  empire  has  lived  and  flourished  for  ages;  we  are  satisfied  with  them,  and 
let  them  who  ask  for  the  change,  be  called  upon  to  prove  its  necessity. 

This  committee,  into  which  we  are  requested  to  enter,  is  not  a  committee  upon  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  but  a  committee  to  review  and  revise  the  British  constitu- 
tion; where  the  Protestant  establishment  is  to  be  put  on  its  defence,  and  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  at  the  bar. 

Sir,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  many  compliments  have  been  paid  to  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Plunket),  but  none  which  the  eloquence  and  abilities  which  he 
has  displayed  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered,  did  not  fully  justify. 

Sir,  I  concur  in  the  admiration,  which  has  been  so  generally  expressed,  of  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  there  is  one  quality,  and  a  rare  one,  for 
which  I  most  admire  it,  I  mean  for  its  sincerity.  I  know.  Sir,  what  popularity  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  have  acquired,  had  he  pursued  a  different  course ;  the 
sorry  pre-eminence  which  he  might  have  attained,  had  he  consented  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  unqualified  concession.  The  deputations  and  processions  with  which  he 
would  have  been  hailed  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  the  addresses  he  might  have  received, 
and  the  answers  he  might  have  returned.  He  might  have  shared,  with  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  the  honours  which  were  paid  to  that  reverend  prelate  at  the  orgies  of 
the  Black  Abbey  of  Kilkenny;  and  he  might  have  heard  his  name  associated  with 
such  sentiments  and  such  toasts  as  these,  "  Lord  Wellington,  and  may  the  victories 
of  Irishmen  cease  to  secure  their  own  degradation."  "Mr.  Cobbett,  and  the  free 
press  of  England." 

(Sir,  we  are  told  that  we  are  dealing  unfairly  by  the  Catholics,  in  imputing  to  them, 
as  a  body,  the  line  of  conduct,  which  some  intemperate  agitators  amongst  them 
pursue.  But,  sir,  if  they  are  liable  to  be  implicated  and  blamed  for  the  conduct  of 
others,  why  don't  they  rescue  themselves  from  the  imputation,  and  protest  against 
the  conduct  of  those,  whose  proceedings  have  no  other  ctfect  than  that  of  prejurlicing 
their  cause  ?  Sir,  if  they  want  a  precedent,  they  can  find  it  in  the  year  1791.  There 
was  then  a  period  when  G8  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Catholic  body,  seceded 
from  the  party  Avith  which  they  had  been  united;  had  the  boldness  to  avow  their  dis- 
approbation of  its  proceedings,  and  in  loyal  and  dutiful,  but  not  degrading  terms, 
preferred  to  the  throne  their  petition  for  relief  from  heavier  restrictions  than  any  to 
whioh  they  are  now  exposed.  In  resolutions  such  as  these,  which  I  shall  have  pleasure 
in  reading,  they  approached  their  sovereign: 

"  That  grateful  for  former  concessions,  we  do  not  presume  to  point  out  the 
raeasur(>  or  extent  to  which  such  repeal  should  be  carried,  but  leave  the  same  to 
the  wi.-;  !om  and  discretion  of  the  legislature,  fully  confiding  in  their  liberality  and 
benevolence,  that  it  will  be  as  extensive  a.s  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  empire  shall,  in  their  consideration,  render  prudent  and 
expedient. 
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"  That  firmly  attached  to  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  and  anxiously  desirous  to  promote  tranquillity  and  subjection  to  the 
laws,  we  will  studiously  avoid  all  measures  which  can  either  directly  or  indirectly 
tend  to  disturb  or  impede  the  same,  and  will  rely  on  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  legislature,  as  the  source  from  which  w^e  desire  to  obtain  a  further  relaxation 
of  the  above-mentioned  laws." 

Amongst  the  names  subscribed  to  this  address  are  those  of  Lord  Fingal,  Lord 
Gormanstown,  Lord  Kenmarc,  Dr.  Troy,  Sir  F.  Goold,  and  others.  Sir,  I  wish 
most  sincerely  that  the  comparison  of  their  present  conduct  with  that  which  they 
then  pursued  was  more  to  their  advantage. 

"With  regard  to  the  bill,  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  given  us  the 
outline,  1  hope  that  the  task  of  exposing  its  demerits  will  devolve  into  abler  hands. 
I  cannot,  I  own,  understand  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  nor  the  reason 
■why  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  is  disposed  to  grant  so  much,  should  see  the 
necessity  of  withholding  anything.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proposes  to  repeal 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  to  open  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  ever}'  office  of  every  description,  to  the  Catholics  ;  but  he  has  an  excep- 
tion, for  which  I  cannot  account, — he  will  exclude  them  from  the  throne !  I  think 
that  many  of  the  arguments,  which  have  been  used  to  prove  the  impolicy  of  their 
exclusion  from  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  will  equally  serve  to  prove 
the  policy  of  their  admission  to  the  throne.  Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman  conclude 
that  an  irresponsible  Protestant  king  will  secure  us  from  the  danger  which  we 
apprehend  from  responsible  Catholic  advisers  ?  Are  there  no  offices  in  the  state 
from  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thinks  the  Catholic  ought  to  be  excluded  r 
Will  he  permit  them  to  fill  the  oflSce  of  Chancellor,  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  to  Protestant  benefices  ?  Ai'e  we  to  have  a 
Catholic  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  a  Protestant  king  ?  Does  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man think  that  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  with  the  disposal  of  the  church 
patronage  of  that  kingdom  should  be  open  to  the  Catholic,  and  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  church  be  represented  by  a  Catholic  viceroy  ? 

I  know,  sir,  what  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Catholics  are  merely  eligible  to 
the  offices  in  question  ;  but  that  the  crown  may,  by  the  exercise  of  its  own  discretion, 
continue  the  exclusion  from  them.  Sir,  we  have  no  right  to  throw  this  invidious 
task  upon  the  crown.  If  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  excluded  from  any  office,  let  them 
be  excluded  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  by  the  acts  of  an  individual,  however 
exalted  his  station.  It  will  create  less  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Catholics  to  continue  their  present  disqualification,  than,  at  the  same  time  that  you 
admit  their  qualification,  to  deny  them  the  benefit  they  expect  from  it. 

But,  sir,  as  I  before  observed,  many  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  in 
favour  of  a  restricted  concession  to  the  Catholic,  will  almost  equally  apply  to  the 
removal  of  every  restriction  whatever.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  presented 
the  petition  from  the  Catholics  of  England  recommended  the  prayer  of  it,  by  desiring- 
us  to  consider  "  who  were  the  pei'sons  to  whom  we  refuse  a  share  in  the  honours  of 
the  country?  They  are  those,"  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  "  whose  ancestors  were 
assembled  at  llunnemede,  who  procured  for  you  the  charter  of  your  liberties  ;  they 
are  those  whose  ancestors  conquered  in  the  fields  of  Cressy  and  of  Agincourt."  Sir, 
I  admit  it,  but  who  led  them  on  to  victory  at  Cressy  and  at  Agincourt — a  Protes- 
tant prince  ?  No,  a  Catholic  prince.  You  ask  whether  such  men  are  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  privileges  which  they  ask  for,  because  they  diflcr  from  us  in  religious 
doctrine;  and  why  not  with  equal  justice,  ask  whether  a  prince,  like  Edward  III., 
should  be  incapable  of  inheriting  the  croAvn  of  these  realms,  because  he  professed 
the  Catholic  faith  ?  Was  that  prince,  who  decreed  that  hi8  parliament  should 
assemble  annually;  who  prohibited,  by  the  severest  penalties,  the  admission  of  bulls 
and  rescripts  from  the  Pope ;  who  limited  and  defined  the  law  of  high  treason;  was 
he  a  prince,  of  whose  love  for  despotic  power,  or  submission  to  the  papal  authority, 
we  ought  to  be  jealous  ?  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  time  will  come,  when  such 
arguments  will  be  used,  and  used  successfully,  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  a 
Catholic  prince  to  the  throne,  if  we  admit  the  eligibility  of  the  Catholic,  to  office 
and  to  parliament.  Nor  do  I  understand  on  what  grounds  it  can  be  argued,  that  it 
is  more  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  admit  the  Catholics  to 
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tlie  throne,  than  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  They  were  excluded  from 
the  latter  at  an  earlier  period  than  from  the  former.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, they  were  incapacitated  from  holding  office:  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  they 
were  excluded  fi'om  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords;  but  it  was  not 
luitil  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  that  a  Catholic  was  rendered  incapable  of  inherit- 
ing the  crown  and  government  of  these  realms.  An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Smith,) 
seemed  disposed  to  argue,  that  the  king,  having  been  declared  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration,  head  of  the  church,  it  must  necessarily  be  thence  inferred,  that  the 
profession  of  the  Protestant  faith,  since  that  period,  has  been  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  the  throne;  but  if  this  were  the  law  of  the  land,  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  where  was  the  necessity,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  of  making  the  attempt, 
by  a  new  enactment,  and  which  attempt  was  defeated,  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  religious  tenets. 

Sir,  1  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  removal  of  the  present  restrictions 
upon  the  Catholics,  is  an  object  of  little  concern  to  them ;  it  is  natural  that  those  w!io 
embark  in  the  lottery  of  life  should  be  desirous  to  have  the  chance,  at  least,  of  at- 
taining the  highest  prizes;  but  let  the  Catholics  recollect,  that  they  are  not  only 
tmwilling  to  pay  the  same  price  for  political  privileges,  which  is  exacted  from  the 
other  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  but  that  they  have  hitherto  refused  to  submit  to  the 
same  restrictions  which  are  imposed,  with  their  own  consent,  and  with  that  of  the 
Pope,  upon  the  Catholics  of  other  countries,  wherein  the  government  is  not  Catho- 
lic ;  and,  when  gentlemen  refer  us  to  the  state  of  the  Catholics  in  Canada,  and  to 
their  admission  to  offices  in  that  country,  and  in  Russia;  let  them  recollect,  that  the 
cases  are  not  parallel.  That,  in  Canada,  the  Protestant  sovereign  of  this  country 
has  the  appointment  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Quebec ;  and  that,  when  the  em- 
press Catharine  founded  the  Catholic  church  of  Mohilou,  the  Pope  granted,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  his  sanction  to  the  appointment  of  the  bishop,  nominated  by  the 
empress.  Let  gentlemen  recollect,  when  they  charge  us  with  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
that  the  claims,  now  advanced  by  the  Catholics,  are  claims  which  Avoukl  have  been 
rejected,  without  hesitation,  at  a  time  when  a  Catholic  prince  was  upon  the  throne 
of  these  realms,  and  when  Catholics  themselves  composed  its  legislature.  I  am  not 
now  inquiring  whether  the  securities,  which  have  been  required  of  the  Catholics,  are 
adequate,  or  not,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  proposed;  but  I  contend  that, 
as  they  are  not  unreasonable  nor  unprecedented,  and  are  yet  withheld  by  the  Catholics 
themselves,  that  they  have  not  the  slightest  ground  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of 
their  present  disqualifications. 

Sir,  we  are  told,  because  Ave  have  granted  so  much,  that  we  cannot,  with  consis- 
tency, withhold  that,  which  we  now  refuse  to  concede.  That,  having  given  to  the 
Catholics  the  elective  franchise,  we  have  given  them  substantial  political  power;  and 
that  it  is  absurd  to  allow  the  Catholic  to  be  represented,  and  yet  not  allow  him  to  be  a 
representative.  I  will  not  now  argue,  whether  the  grant  of  the  elective  franchise  was 
a  wise  one  or  not,  but  I  can  see  reasons  for  that  concession  which  in  no  way  apply  to 
the  concession  of  the  further  privileges  which  are  now  demanded.  We  have  said 
to  the  Catholics,  you  are  in  possession  of  property;  you  shall  h<ave  the  franchise 
which  property  confers;  you  shall  not  be  taxed  without  your  own  consent ;  you  shall 
exert  an  influence  in  the  state;  but  we  insist  on  this  qualification  in  your  represent- 
ative, that  he  shall  disavow  opinions  and  tenets,  which  we  conceive  to  be  hostile  to 
the  establishment  of  this  country  in  church  and  state.  And  where  is  the  great  hard- 
ship in  this,  at  least  to  those  who  are  represented?  Docs  it  weaken  the  exertions  of 
the  friends  of  the  Catholics  in  tiiis  House,  because  they  arc  bound  to  abjure  the 
Catholic  faith  ?  If  we  admit  the  Catholics  to  parliament,  shall  we  find  them  more 
eager  in  their  cause,  than  some  of  their  Protestant  friends  at  present  are  ?  WiU  the 
Catholics  of  Waterford  find,  in  one  of  their  own  religious  persuasion,  a  more  zealous 
advocate  than  the  right  hon.  baronet  (.Sir  J.  Newport)?  Or  can  the  Catholics  of 
Tipporary  send  to  this  House  a  louder  champion  than  the  hon.  general  (Mathcw)  ? 
And  here,  .Sir,  let  mc  than.k  the  hon.  general,  for  the  distinguished  comphment 
which  lie  paid  to  tlio  government,  of  which  J  form  a  part,  when  he  had  the  good- 
ness to  assure  the  House,  that  every  measure  of  that  government  had  his  unqualified 
disapprobation. 

Sir,  there  U  only  one  other  point  (o  which  I  will  advert.    The  right  hon.  gentle» 
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man  says,  that  the  Catholics  have  disclaimed  all  the  dangerous  tenets  which  have 
been  imputed  to  them,  and  that  the  answer  of  the  universities,  and  the  oaths  which 
the  Catholics  take,  must  satisfy  every  reasonable  mind  that  there  is  no  danger  to 
the  state  in  their  present  opinions.  Sir,  I  own  that  I  require  more  than  the  mere 
disclaimer  of  such  doctrines  as  tiiese,  that  the  Pope  has  the  power  of  deposing  sover- 
eigns, or  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  While  the  supremacy  of  any 
earthly  prince  is  admitted  within  these  realms,  of  whatever  nature  that  supremacy 
may  be,  spiritual  or  temporal,  it  ought  to  be  defined,  without  the  possibility  of  error 
or  misconception.  We  know  that  at  present  it  is  not  so  ;  and  Catholic  writers  have 
told  us  that,  while  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  unexplained  and  unlimited  as 
it  is,  is  admitted,  no  great  security  must  be  expected  from  restrictions  on  the  exercise 
of  his  temporal  authority.  But  surely  it  behoves  the  Catholic  prelates  to  meet  in 
.synod,  and  to  remove  the  possibility  of  misconception  on  this  point.  They  must  be 
aware  that  there  is  a  great  jealousy  of  the  exercise  of  any  foreign  authority  williin 
these  realms.  There  have  been  instances,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  in  which  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope  has  been  called  in,  to  countenance  proceedings, 
which  might  justify  an  apprehension  that  tlie  limits  of  spiritual  authority  were  not 
sutEciently  defined.  Without  wishing  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  animosities, 
which  no  one  can  more  earnestly  wish  to  bury  in  oblivion,  and  for  the  purpose  only 
of  proving  the  interpretation  which  the  Catholic  prelates  themselves  have  given  of 
the  terms  "  spiritual  supremacy,"  I  will  read  an  extract  from  a  work,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Hume.  'Jlie  author  is  recording  the  proceedings  of  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  before  the  power  of  William  the  Third  was  established  in  that 
country;  and  when  we  have  before  us  the  last  instance  in  which  that  body  have  held 
paramount  political  power  within  the  united  kingdom,  we  are  informed  that,  "  Wlien 
bishoprics  and  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  became  vacant,  the  king  (James 
the  Second)  ordered  the  profits  to  be  lodged  in  the  Exchequer,  and  suffered  the 
cures  to  be  totally  neglected.  The  revenues  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  Romish  bishops  and  priests,  who  grew  so  insolent  under  this  indulgence, 
that  in  several  places  they  forcibly  seized  the  Protestant  churches.  When  complaint 
was  made  of  this  outrage,  the  king  promised  to  do  justice  to  the  injured,  and  in 
some  places  actuallj'  ordered  the  churches  to  be  restored.  But  the  Popish  clergy  re- 
fused to  comply  with  this  order,  alleging  that,  in  spirituals,  they  owed  obedience  to 
no.  earthly  power  but  the  holy  see  ;  and  James  found  himself  unable  to  protect  his 
Protestant  subjects  against  a  powerful  body,  which  he  durst  not  disoblige."* 

Now,  sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says  that  we  have  libelled  the  fjiith  of  the 
Catholics,  and  have  imputed  doctrines  to  them  which  they  never  held  ;  that  the 
Catholics  of  the  present  day  may,  indeed,  agree  in  matters  of  faith  with  the  Catho- 
lics of  former  days  ;  but  then  they  disclaim  the  construction  Avliich  we  put  upon  the 
tenets  of  their  ancestors.  I  should  be  sorry  to  put  the  construction  upon  those  tenets 
which,  in  the  instance  which  I  have  quoted,  appears  to  have  been  given  to  one  of 
them  by  the  Catholic  prelates  themselves,  and  I  have  referred  to  that  passage  as  a 
proof  that  some  explanation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pope  goes,  is  absolutely  called  for. 

Sir,  we  are  told  that  we  are  not  to  treat  with,  but  to  legislate  for,  the  Catholics ; 
yet,  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  asked  what  securities  he  will  propose,  he 
answers  that  he  has  not  any  to  propose,  and  to  one  he  will  not  consent— viz.,  to  the 
veto.  But  what  species  of  legislation  is  this  ?  Why  is  the  veto  abandoned  ?  Be- 
cause the  Catholics  will  not  consent  to  it  ?  And  if  we  abandon  iton  these  grounds, 
upon  what  principle  can  we  insist  upon  domestic  nomination,  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  is  equally  objectionable  to  tlie  Catholics  ?  There  was  a  time  when 
the  veto  was  admitted  by  the  Catholic  prelates  themselves  not  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  Catholic  religion ;  they  have  retracted  that  admission,  but  they  have  not 
accompanied  it  with  any  assurance  that  domestic  nomination  is  more  consistent  with 
it.  If  you  think  securities  absolutely  necessary,  and  that,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Catholic  prelates,  no  effectual  security  can  be  obtained,  and  if  these  prelates  have 
recently  issued  a  formal  declaration  that,  in  the  present  state  of  their  church,  no 
alteration  can  take  place  at  this  tiniv'  in  the  mode  of  their  appointment,  I  shouhl 
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think  that  every  person,  excepting  those  who  wish  that  all  privileges  should  be  granted 
to  the  Catholics,  without  any  restriction  whatever,  will  see  the  impossibility  of  com- 
ing to  any  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  claims  at  the  present 
moment,  and  will  oppose  the  motion. 


EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 
March  23,  1813. 

On  Sir  John  Newport's  motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland, — 

Mr.  Pekl  said  he  acquiesced  entirely  in  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  though  . 
he  differed  much  as  to  the  means  he  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  to  promote  them. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  had  stated  the  object  of  his  motion  to  be  to  prevent  the 
reports  of  the  commissioners  from  being  a  dead  letter,  but  he  could  not  conceive 
that  he  would  be  farther  removed  from  its  attainment  though  he  had  deferred  any 
discussion  of  the  subject  till  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  School  Bill,  which  was 
fixed  for  to-morrow.  The  right  hon.  baronet  would  recollect,  that  he  had  admitted, 
in  private  conversation  Avith  him,  that  this  Bill  was  imperfect,  and  that  he  had 
even  suggested  some  alterations  by  which  it  might  be  improved.  There  was  one 
alteration  in  particular  which  was  meant  to  meet  one  of  the  chief  objections  which 
had  been  advanced  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  namely,  the  state  of  the  masters  of 
the  schools :  this  was  provided  for  by  an  entirely  new  clause.  He  could  not  think 
that  the  select  committee  moved  for  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  was  otherwise  than 
completely  nugatory.  Assuredly,  he  was  the  last  man  who  would  throw  any  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  education  to  the  Irish  people; 
never  would  a  refusal  to  such  effect  be  moi-e  pregnant  with  injustice,  for  in  no  case 
could  the  claim  be  stronger,  if  capacity  and  anxiety  to  employ  it  could  constitute 
a  claim.  Many  instances  evincing  the  thirst  of  knowledge  felt  by  the  Irish  peas- 
antry, such  as  mxist  arouse  the  warmest  feelings  in  every  generous  mind,  had  come 
within  his  knowledge.  It  was  a  thing  quite  frequent  for  working  people  to  deprive 
themselves  of  all  advantage  frovn  the  labour  of  their  children,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  their  whole  time  devoted  to  literary  acquirements ;  and  he  knew  one 
parish  in  which  there  were  no  fewer  than  eleven  evening  schools,  where  adults  used 
to  repair  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  in  order  to  procure  that  culture  which  had  been 
denied  in  their  eaidier  years.  He  conld  not  let  the  opportunity  now  afforded  him 
pass  without  endeavouring  to  expose  the  injustice  of  the  cry  which  had  been  raised 
against  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  and  this,  he  conceived,  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  effected  by  his  stating,  that  the  Fourteenth  Report,  which  had  received 
from  the  right  hon.  baronet  so  much  and  such  just  eulogium,  had  been  signed  by 
many  dignitaries  of  the  national  church.  The  right  hon.  member  here  proceeded 
to  name  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  some  other  persons  of  high  rank  in  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  after  a  few  observations,  concluded  by  expressing  his  intention 
of  opposing  the  motion.  Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  the  subject  could  not  be  put 
in  a  better  train  than  at  present  pursued,  and  that  the  motion  was  unnecessary. 

Sir  John  Newport's  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


IRISH  LIGHT-HOUSE  DUTIES. 

April  G,  1813. 

Sir  John  Newport  having  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  respecting  the  Light- 
IIoLise  Duties  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, — 

Mr.  Pkkl  said,  that  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Treasury  Board,  prior  to  tlie 
passing  of  the  Act  of  last  session,  was,  in  fact,  a  benefit  done  to  the  trade  of  this 
country.  The  Act  of  1812  found  the  light-house  duties  so  high,  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary,  by  the  operation  of  that  Act,  to  lov/er  them  three-fourths;  and  at  the 
very  time  his  late  right  hon.  friend  (Mr  Perceval)  gave  the  order  to  suspend  the 
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payment  of  the  duties,  a  measure  was  in  contemplation  to  reduce  them.  The  lion, 
gentleman  then  shortly  (icfended  the  conduct  of  the  bullast-board  from  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  preceding  speaker  (Mr.  Wharton),  and  proceeded  to  argue,  that, 
when  parliament,  hy  the  Act  of  1812,  provided  that  three-fourths  of  the  duty  paid 
by  any  vessel,  after  a  certain  day,  under  the  Act  of  1811,  should  be  returned,  when 
tiicy  had  not  merely  recognised  the  exorbitance  of  the  duties,  but  had  absolutely 
framed  an  ex  post  facto  law,  to  correct  the  evils  which  the  former  Act  had  occasioned 
— the  right  hon.  baronet  could  not  suppose,  that  it  would  have  been  right  to  direct 
the  collection  of  the  duties  to  have  continued. 
The  resolutions  were  all  negatived,  seriatim^  without  a  division. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 
May  13,  1813. 

In  the  debate  on  IMr.  Grattan's  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  the  civil  and  military  disqualifications  under  which  his 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  laboured, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  impatience  of  the  House  at  that  late 
hour,  he  trusted  that,  considering  the  situation  which  he  had  the  honour  to  liold  in 
the  government  of  Ireland  he  should  be  indulged  for  a  few  minutes,  while  he  stated 
his  sentiments  upon  this  most  important  question.  Ho  should  rather  have  wished 
to  reserve  himself  entirely  for  a  more  fit  occasion  when  the  Bill  went  into  a  com- 
mittee; but  lie  was,  he  confessed,  very  unwilling  to  let  this  Bill  pass  the  second 
reading  without  entering  his  protest  against  it.  He  protested  against  the  principle 
of  this  Bill,  because  it  conferred  on  those  who  admitted  an  external  jurisdiction,  the 
right  of  legislating  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  church  of  England ;  he  pro- 
tested against  this  Bill,  because  it  was  not  conformable  to  the  Resolution  of  tlie 
House,  on  which  it  professed  to  be  founded ;  that  resolution  did  certainly  adopt  the 
principle  of  concession  to  the  Catholics,  but  it  v/as  concession  connected  with  the 
strongest  and  most  distinct  securities  for  the  established  church.  He  wished  to  ask 
v/liere  were  these  securities  ?  The  House,  he  should  think,  would  not  be  .satisfied 
with  the  promise  of  a  member,  however  respectable,  that  some  clauses,  which  were 
printed  and  circulated,  should  be  hereafter  added  to  the  Bill,  wlien  they  ouglit  to 
have  these  important  securities  embodied  and  distinctly  brought  before  them  as  a 
separate  and  at  least  co-equal  subject  for  consideration.  Upon  a  question  of  such 
vital  importance,  the  securities  ought  to  accompany  the  Bill  itself.  The  principal 
ground,  however,  of  his  objection  to  the  Bill  was,  as  it  affected  the  connexion  of  the 
country  with  Ireland.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  appeared  to  him  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  proposed  concession  v.as  the  state  of  the  population  of  Ireland.  If 
the  Protestants  exceeded  the  Roman  Catholics  in  number — if  the  population  of  the 
two  countries  were  mixed  up  together,  he  should  have  much  less  objection.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  situation  of  Ireland,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  so 
greatly  preponderated  in  number,  and  where  there  were  distinct  interests,  without 
feeling  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  such  unlimited  concession.  They  could  not 
close  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  differences  of  religion  existed  there  for  a  long  tim.c, 
and  that  they  were  now  going  to  try  the  experiment  whether  these  religions  could 
be  jilaced  on  the  same  footing.  His  noble  friend  had  talked  of  providing  for  tlic 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  but,  if  they  were  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  tlie  state,  how  could  the  Protestant  be  called  the  established  religion  ?  What 
v/as  an  established  religion  ?  If  he  understood  what  it  meant,  it  signified  a  reli- 
gion, tlie  teachers  and  professors  of  which  possessed  certain  privileges,  and  were 
maintained  by  the  state.  If  then  the  Catholic  clergy  were  maintained  by  the  state, 
(and  under  other  circumstances,  such  a  measure  would  be  desirable)  in  what  would 
the  Protestant  establishment  consist,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Catholic?  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  religions  in  Ireland  would  then  be,  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  could  not  be  lord  lieutenant.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  Ireland  had  a 
distinct  hierarchy,  that  she  had  the  same  number  of  archbishops  and  bishops  that 
there  v/ere  in  this  country,  and  that  she  liad  2000  clergy ;  now,  if  by  this  Bill  the 
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two  religions  wei'e  equalized  in  Ireland,  -would  not  parliament  soon  be  called  to  put 
the  professors  of  both  on  the  same  footing.  When  parliament  had  declared,  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  one  religion  should  have  any  preference  over  the  other,  was 
it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  consent  willingly  to  maintain 
the  clergy  of  a  religion  not  professed  by  more  than  one-iifth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  :  how  could  they  hope,  when  it  was  admitted  that  there  were  4,000,000 
of  Catholics  and  only  800,000  Protestants,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  ascendancy? 
This  was  a  point  which,  he  thought,  they  ought  well  to  consider.  He  would  not 
detain  the  House  much  longer  at  this  late  hour,  but  was  anxious  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  which  had  been  preferred  by  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Canning)  against  those  who  opposed  this  Bill,  because,  though  they  dis- 
approved of  the  principle  of  this  measure,  they  had  yet  voted  for  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J,  Hippisley).  It  was  true,  that  last  session  he  opposed  the 
motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  :  the  question  then  was,  whether 
the  House  should  resist  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  or  go  into  inquiry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concession.  The  House  adopted  the  motion,  and  after  this  there  was  surely 
no  impropriety  in  trying  to  render  the  Bill  as  little  obnoxious  as  possible,  although 
they  might  fail  in  preventing  its  adoption.  "When,  therefore,  he,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him,  were  driven  from  their  strong  hold,  there  was  no  inconsistency 
in  their  taking  the  next  strongest  that  offered.  Though  they  might  have  preferi'ed 
resistance  to  inquiry,  yet  they  might  prefer  inquiry  to  concession.  He  might  differ 
with  the  hon.  baronet  as  to  the  extent  of  inquiry  which  he  wished  to  institute,  but 
he  thought  the  ground  upon  which  he  voted  perfectly  consistent  with  his  vote  of 
last  session.  That  motion  -was  not  brought  forward  with  the  concurrence,  or  at  the 
desire  of  the  persons  at  that  side  of  the  House. — If  it  were  their  intention  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  they  might  have  adopted  another  course.  With  regard  to  the  Bill,  it  was 
in  his  mind  premature.  He  did  not  think  it  could  lead  to  final  or  conciliatory 
adjustment.  It  would  have  been  a  more  decent  mode  of  treating  the  numerous  peti- 
tions laid  upon  the  table,  if  such  inquiry  as  the  hon.  baronet  moved  for  had  been 
made.  He  w^as  the  more  inclined  to  object  to  this  measure,  because,  even  if  it 
were  passed,  its  professed  object  would  not  be  obtained,  for  many  grievances  would 
still  remain  behind.  There  was  nothing  said  in  this  Bill  about  the  laws  in  existence 
respecting  bequests  of  Roman  Catholics  for  their  schools  and  places  of  worship, 
nothing  about  the  education  of  the  Catholics.  It  was  then  absurd  to  represent  this 
Bill  as  calculated  to  effect  a  final  adjustment,  because  there  were  many  laws  existing 
upon  our  statute  books,  which  must  be  repealed  if  this  Bill  should  pass.  He  con- 
cluded by  stating,  that  he  would  not  trespass  longer  upon  the  House  at  that  time, 
but  that  he  would,  at  some  future  stage  of  the  Bill,  either  in  the  committee  or  on 
bringing  up  the  report,  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  his  sentiments  more  at  large. 
In  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  Mr.  Grattan's  Bill,  on  the  24th  of  May 
following,  the  words  "to  sit  and  vote  in  either  Plouse  of  Parliament,"  in  the  first 
clause,  were  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  251  against  247  ;  majority  4 ;  and  the  Bill 
was,  in  consequence,  abandoned. 


IRISH  FIRE  ARMS  BILL. 
May  2.5,  1813. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  Mr.  Peel  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  continue  the 
Acts  of  the  47th  and  50th  of  his  present  Majesty,  to  prevent  improper  persons  from 
having  fire  arms  in  their  custody.  Sir  John  Newport  and  other  hon.  members 
having  spoken  in  opposition, — 

Mr.  Pf.ei.,  in  reply,  defended  the  motion,  and  denied  that  it  had  any  connection 
with  the  decision  of  yesterday. — [The  abandonment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill.]  The  olyect  of  the  Bill  was  to  preserve  the  peace  by  the  means  of  civil  power, 
to  avoid  resorting  to  the  military'.  To  prove  it  necessary,  he  read  several  communi- 
cations wiiich  had  been  received  within  the  last  month  '  The  first  was  a  letter  from 
a  magistrate  in  Limerick,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  formidable  party  of  fifty  armed 
men  had  entered  tliat  town,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  i)rcceding  Sunday    and  imme- 
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diately  proceeded  to  attack,  the  bridewell  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing* 
a  pci"son  there  confined,  charged  with  having  murdered  two  men,  and  with  having 
fired  a  house.  They  etfected  their  object,  took  the  men  from  prison,  and  fired 
several  shots  at  it.  The  next  was  a  letter  from  Waterford,  which  set  forth,  that  on 
the  nig-ht  of  the  5th  of  April  a  banditti  of  nine  or  ten  persons  had  severely  beaten 
a  farmer  in  a  most  cruel  mamier,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  a  native  of 
another  county,  but  had  many  years  resided  in  that.  The  next  was  a  representation 
made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  case  of  a  man  named  Garth,  who  had  been 
attacked  by  an  armed  banditti.  They  surrounded  his  house,  and  attempted  to  break 
in,  in  order  to  rob  him  of  his  arms.  He,  however,  was  not  intimidated,  but  reso- 
lutely defended  himself,  and  by  killing-  two  of  the  villains,  so  frightened  the  others, 
that  they  made  off.  He  had  in  the  first  instance  begged  of  them  to  go  away,  telling 
them  that  he  was  determined  to  defend  himself,  and  that  such  a  catastrophe  might 
be  the  consequence  of  their  persevering  in  their  design.  They,  however,  did  not 
attend  to  him,  and  the  result  was,  that  three  of  the  party  lost  their  lives,  one  being 
found  dead  in  the  neighbouring  field  next  morning.  He  then  read  a  narrative,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  this  man,  ever  since  the  attack  made  on  him,  had  been 
obliged  to  remain  constantly  on  his  defence.  On  Palm  Sunday  last  he  went  to 
church,  and  after  service  a  person  came  behind  liim  shortly  after  he  had  left  the 
church,  and  lodged  three  balls  in  his  back.  Though  hundreds  of  persons  were  by  at 
the  time,  it  being  Palm  Sunday,  the  villain  escaped.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who 
extracted  one  of  the  balls,  but  the  others  remained  in  his  back.  The  man  was 
stated  to  be  doing  well,  but  not  yet  out  of  danger.  This,  it  was  to  be  observed, 
was  merely  for  defending  himself ;  for  resisting  the  outrageous  attacks  of  the 
banditti. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 


IRISH   DISTILLERIES. 

June  17,  1813. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  more  effectually  preventing 
Illicit  Distillation  in  Ireland, — 

Mr.  Peel  said  he  concurred  entirely  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
baronet  (Sir  John  Newport.)  It  Avas  to  him  almost  a  sufficient  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  the  Bill,  to  find  that  it  was  supported  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland.  It  had  been  stated  that  all  the  judges  disapproved  of  it.  Now, 
although  he  did  not  allow  that  there  was  any  necessity  to  consult  the  judges  upon 
the  policy  of  the  laws,  yet  he  would  state,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  chief  justice  of  Ireland,  dated  on  the  4th  of  June  last,  which  declared  an  opinion 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  Bill.  He  had  also  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gregory,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  who  stated  that  if  the  Bill  had  been  in  force 
but  six  months  longer,  illicit  distillation  would  have  been  put  down  in  Ireland.  He 
would  much  rather  it  should  be  put  down  by  the  assistance  of  the  judges  of  the  land, 
than  by  the  generals  commanding  districts.  He  then  stated  the  number  of  soldiers 
which  were  now  conceived  necessary  in  Ireland  to  act  against  those  illicit  distillers. 
He  conceived  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  discipline  and  feelings  becoming  the  army. 
It  was  also  committing  the  soldiers  in  a  hostile  manner  against  the  people,  which 
was  a  thing  that  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  be  avoided.  The  people  should 
learn  to  consider  the  soldiers  as  the  protectors  of  the  country,  and  ought  not  to  be 
taught  to  view  them  in  the  light  of  enemies. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  agi-eed  to. 


IRISH  BARRACK  EXPENDITURE. 

June  22,  1813. 

iMr.  Fremanlie  having  moved  a  series  of  I'esolutions  relating  to  the  Barrack  Ex- 
penditure of  Ireland, — 
Mr.  Peel  requested  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  while  he  shortly  followed  the 
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lion,  gentleman.  He  was  surprised,  after  the  speech  they  had  just  heard,  in  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  so  sevei'ely  censured  the  present  system  in  Ireland,  that  he 
should  conclude  with  a  motion,  in  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  could  concur,  namely,  that 
the  barrack  estimates  of  Ireland  should  be  framed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
England.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  enumerated  the  charges  for  barracks  in  Ireland, 
and  stated  to  the  House  the  number  of  men  those  barracks  would  contain,  but  he  had 
not  stated,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  that  the  permanent  barracks  were  unoccupied, 
and  that  they  were  erecting  to  relieve  the  public  from  the  expense  of  hired  barracks. 
The  whole  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech  he  regarded  but  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  permanent  barracks.  Many  of  those  buildings  he  enumerated  which  ^vore  expected 
to  be  fit  to  be  occupied  by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  He  then  proceeded  to  show, 
that,  in  comparing  the  heads  of  expenditure  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  taken  a 
correct  view  of  the  subject,  as  items  were  comprised  in  the  Irish  barrack  estimates 
which  were  not  included  in  the  English.  The  expense  of  salaries,  &c.,  of  barrack 
offices,  he  had  said  were  but  £32,000  in  England,  while  on  a  scale  so  much  smaller 
they  amounted  to  £25,000  in  Ireland.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  charge  on  that 
head  he  would  find  was  but  £7,632,  and  contingencies  not  provided  for  in  the  corre- 
sponding English  estimate  raised  the  sum  to  the  amount  stated.  He  admitted  the 
present  mode  of  arranging  the  estimates  was  improper.  He  should  have  brought 
them  forward  in  the  same  way  as  the  English,  if  he  could  have  effected  it,  in  the 
present  year,  but  this  he  had  not  been  able  to  do.  He  hoped  to  do  it  in  another  year. 
With  respect  to  the  complaint  of  sums  being  granted  on  account  for  this  service, 
he  stated,  that  in  the  last  year  the  sum  of  £123,000  had  been  so  granted.  The  amount 
of  the  expenditure,  however,  had  not  exceeded  £62,000,  and  thus  a  saving  of  half 
the  grant  had  been  made.  He  should  agree  to  the  motion,  but  could  not  agree  to 
the  reasoning  on  which  it  was  grounded,  which  went  to  show  the  Barrack  Board 
was  not  under  proper  control.  In  the  Irish  barrack  estimates,  items  were  com- 
prised, which  caused  more  than  half  the  total  charges  which  were  not  included  in 
the  English  barrack  estimates.  He  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  moved  for  the  regulations  in  the  Irish  barrack  department  before  he 
ventured  on  the  general  censure  in  which  he  had  indulged.  Had  he  done  this,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  matters  of  which  he  complained  had  long  been  remedied, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  more  incorrect  than  to  charge  the  government  of  1813 
with  the  errors  of  1803.  These  remai'ks  on  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  he  apolo- 
gized for  having  troubled  the  House  with,  so  much  at  length,  as  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  oppose  the  resolutions. 


ORANGE  LODGES. 
June  29,  1813. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  "  That  a  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  certain  illegal  societies,  under 
the  denomination  of  Orangemen," — 

Mr.  Peel  rose,  and,  with  considerable  warmth,  observed,  that  the  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  Henry  Montgomery)  would  have  done  better  to  have  practised  what  he  recom- 
mended, and  kept  to  his  subject,  instead  of  going  out  of  his  way  to  cast  a  most  un- 
founded insinuation  on  the  character  of  the  nobleman  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
government.  No  governor  had  ever  shown  a  more  firm  determination  to  conciliate 
all  parties,  and  to  sot  his  face  against  all  improper  combinations.  He  could  mention 
several  instances  of  his  resistance  against  the  spread  of  illiberal  party  feeling :  he 
had  last  year  disbanded  one  corps,  because  they  had  manifested  some  dissatisfaction 
at  their  commanding  officer  for  signing  a  Catholic  petition.  Such  was  the  conduct 
of  the  nobleman  who  was  accused  of  giving  inflammatory  toasts  at  his  midnight 
orgies.  He  felt  he  ought  to  apologize  to  the  House  for  having  condescended  to 
notice  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  baronet  on  this  point ;  as  to  Avliat  he  had  said 
regarding  orgies  and  revels,  he  should  leave  it  unanswered,  as  unworthy  of  reply. 

After  a  discussion  of  some  length,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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June  23,  1814. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  Mr.  Peel  rose  to  submit  to  tlie  House  a  motion  for  leave  to 
bring'  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  better  execution  of  the  laws  in  Ireland. 

He  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him,  he  said,  to  explain  his  reasons  for  not  having-,  at 
an  earlier  period,  called  the  attention  of  parliament  to  this  most  important  subject. 
The  state  of  Ireland  had  unfortunately  for  some  time  been  such,  as  to  call  for  the 
adoption  of  some  additional  measures  in  order  to  preserve  public  tranquillit}',  and  he 
certainly  was  prepared,  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  session,  to  have  submitted 
them  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  The  evil  whicli  it  was  now  proposed  to 
remedy  had  not,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  risen  on  a  sudden  ;  it  had  existed  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  indeed,  he  might  say,  for  the  whole  period  that  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  forming  a  part  of  the  Irish  government.  Many  parts  of  Ireland  had  been  in  a 
disturbed  state,  excesses  had  been  committed,  and  disaffection  prevailed,  which  it 
was  known  that  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  were  insufficient  to  repress.  He 
therefore  was  prepared  early  in  the  session  to  have  submitted  the  present  measure 
to  the  House,  but  the  great  and  glorious  events  which  occurred  at  that  time,  the 
overthrow  of  tlie  monstrous  tyranny  established  by  Buonaparte  in  France,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  induced 
him  to  suspend  his  proposition  until  ho  saw  wliat  effect  was  produced  in  Ireland  by 
these  important  events,  and  he  hoped  he  should  stand  justified  in  the  opinion  of  the' 
House  for  having,  under  such  circumstances  and  for  sucli  an  object,  delayed  the 
production  of  tliis  measure :  he  did  not  wish  that  at  a  season  of  general  happiness 
and  rejoicing-  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  Ireland  alone  should  form  an  exemp- 
tion. 

He  was  not,  he  confessed,  very  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  the  effect  that  would 
be  produced  upon  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  by  the  events  to  whicli  he  had  allud- 
ed: but  he  thought  the  government  of  Ireland  were  bound  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  to  defer  the  measure  as  long  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  would  permit.  With 
that  view  the  measure  had  been  deferred,  and  he  wished  he  could  now  state  to  the 
House  that  these  events  which  had  restored  tranquillity  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  had 
restored  tranquillity  to  Ireland ;  unfortunately,  the  effect  they  had  produced  upon 
Ireland  was  not  very  great;  he  could  not  congratulate  the  House  and  the  country 
upon  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  could  he,  consistently  Avith 
his  duty,  postpone  the  production  of  this  measui-e  till  another  session. 

Before  he  submitted  to  the  House  the  details  of  the  measure  which  he  now  pro- 
posed to  bring  forward,  he  should  beg  leave  very  shortly  to  state  the  nature  of  those 
disturbances  for  which  he  now  wished  to  propose  a  remedy.  Those  disturbances 
originated  in  different  causes — the  first  that  he  should  mention,  were  those  which 
were  the  result  of  political  combinations.  In  stating-  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
T>as  far  from  his  intention  to  exaggerate  the  objects  which  the  persons  so  combining 
had  in  view,  or  the  danger  that  was  to  be  apprehended  ft'om  them.  He  could  not 
suppose  that  these  combinations,  which  had  for  their  object  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  and  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  could  find  any  support- 
ers among  men  of  any  talents  or  weight  in  the  country.  These  combinations  con- 
sisted of  idle  infatuated  people,  with  little  education,  and  wlio  were  the  dupes  of  men 
who  possessed  certainly  more  means  of  acquiring  information  than  themselves,  but 
still,  he  trusted,  had  none  of  those  qualifications  which  could  render  them  formidable 
as  the  leaders  of  popular  insurrection.  But  that  these  were  combinations  whose 
object  v.'as  to  overthrow  the  existing  government,  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  to  foreign  powers,  and  for  other  objects  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  that  the  indi- 
viduals composing  those  societies  were  bound  together  liy  oaths,  tliere  could  not, 
unfortunately,  be  a  doubt.  In  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he  made  assertions 
of  this  kind,  he  should  rely  only  upon  documents  the  authority  of  which  could  not 
be  questioned ;  he  would  not  quote  the  verbal  or  written  commimications  which  had 
been  made  to  government,  which,  though  in  many  instances  were  well  founded,  yet 
in  others  might  be  liable  to  a  suspicion  that  tlicy  were  exaggerated,  from  the  fears 
naturally  entertained  by  individuals  from  the  appearance  of  immediate  danger,  and 
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the  recollection  of  past  events.  But  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  combinations,  he 
should  rest  only  upon  documents  of  unquestionable  authenticity — he  should  refer  to 
the  oath,  which  was  proved  in  evidence,  at  the  last  assizes  in  Ireland,  against 
several  persons  charged  with  these  combinations,  and  upon  which  they  were  con- 
victed. Mr.  Peel  then  read  the  oath,  by  which  the  person  taking  it  bound  himself 
to  suffer  death  rather  than  give  any  information  against  his  companions  before  judge 
or  jury  ;  to  join  the  French  upon  their  landing  in  Ireland,  &c.  This  oath  proved 
that  combinations  certainly  had  been  formed,  the  object  of  which  was  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  a  foreign  power.  So  much  for  the  first  liead  of  combinations,  viz. 
those  which  were  of  a  political  nature.  Another  class  of  combinations,  which  existed 
in  Ireland,  were  those  which  were  formed  under  the  pretence  of  redressing  what 
was  represented  as  local  grievances.  The  objects  of  these  combinations  were  various, 
though  the  mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect  was  in  most  cases  the  same,  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  persons  who  disobeyed  their  orders, who  gave  more  than  the  price 
which  they  chose  to  fix  upon  land,  to  prevent  new  tenants  taking  land  which  any 
person  belonging  to  the  combination  had  given  up;  and  for  many  other  purposes 
which  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  detail,  as  they  were  perfectly  well  known  to 
every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  interior  of  Ireland. 

He  would,  in  order  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  and  the  existence  and 
objects  of  the  combinations  to  which  he  alluded,  refer  to  the  proceedings  at  the 
last  assizes  of  Roscommon :  at  those  assizes  no  less  than  nine  persons  were  tried  and 
convicted  for  having  taken  and  administered  oaths,  binding  them  not  to  inform 
against  Threshers,  and  not  to  deal  with  Protestants,  and  to  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  committees,  under  whose  directions  they  acted.  Upon  this  part 
of  the  subject  he  was  desirous  to  read  to  the  House  a  letter  from  a  most  intelligent 
and  active  magistrate,  who  was  sent  down  into  the  county  of  Westmeath,  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  in  that  county,  and  to  assist  the  resident 
magistrate  of  it  by  his  advice  and  experience.  The  letter  gives  a  very  clear  state- 
ment of  the  nature,  objects,  and  proceedings  of  the  deluded  miscreants  by  whom  the 
public  had  been  disturbed.  It  was  dated  23d  March,  1814.  "  The  disturbances 
in  this  county  (Westmeath)  appear  to  have  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1813,  and  have  been  rapidly  increasing  ever  since,  notwithstanding  great 
exertions  have  been  used  on  the  part  of  the  magistracy  to  check  and  subdue  them ; 
the  persons  engaged  in  those  disturbances,  styling  themselves  carders,  commenced 
their  outrages  by  attacking  houses,  robbery  of  fire-arms,  and  swearing  the  lower 
orders  to  obey  such  rules  and  orders  as  should  be  dictated  and  pronounced  by  them. 
Their  first  objects  appear  to  me  to  be  that  of  regulating  the  price  of  ground  set 
in  con-acre,  to  prevent  old  tenants  from  being  turned  out  of  their  farms,  and  to 
regulate  the  fees  and  dues  payable  to  their  own  (Roman  Catholic)  clergy.  To  effect 
these  purposes,  they  posted  notices  through  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country,  declaring 
vengeance  against  any  person  who  should  not  comply  with  such  their  lawless  dictates; 
if  a  tract  of  land  was  to  be  set  in  a  con-acre,  these  lawless  miscreants  would  fix  a 
price  per  acre  upon  it,  and  any  person  giving  more  would  certainly  receive  personal 
torture,  or  suffer  some  injury  in  his  pi'operty.  I  have  examined  into  the  cases  of 
many  individuals  where  personal  torture  had  been  inflicted,  and  I  uniformly  found 
it  to  proceed  from  some  dispute  relative  to  ground,  either  by  giving  a  price  exceeding 
that  fixed  on  by  those  miscreants,  or  by  taking  a  farm  of  which  the  late  occupying 
tenant  had  been  dispossessed  by  his  landlord." 

He  begged  again  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  of  any  disposition  to  exaggerate 
the  extent  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  these  combinations  ;  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  details  which  he  had  laid  before  the  House  were  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  prove  any  threatening  danger  to  the  connection  happily  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries,  but  they  were  of  a  nature  to  call  imperatively  upon  government  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  loyal,  tranquil,  and  industrious  part  of  the  com- 
munity; and  this  duty  was  the  more  necessary,  and  more  strongly  imposed  on 
government,  because,  if  protection  was  not  afforded  for  the  well  disposed,  they  were 
rcdnccd  to  the  painful  alternative  either  of  joining  the  insurgents,  or  of  exposing 
their  persons  to  torture,  and  their  hou.ses  and  property  to  destruction.  But  these 
combinations  were  formidable  in  another  point  of  view — the  persons  combining  were 
now  obliged,  for  the  attainment  of  their  objects,  to  observe  a  degree  of  caution,  and 
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to  maintain  a  strict  discipline,  and  therefore  qualified  themselves  to  become  dangerous 
engines  in  the  hand  of  able  and  designing-  men,  to  be  applied  to  other  purposes.  So 
much  for  the  causes  which  originated  out  of  those  combination.-;  to  -which  he  had 
already  alluded.  There  -n'as  another  species  of  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  to 
-hIucIi  he  alluded  -with  unfeigned  regret — he  meant  that  which  arose  from  religious 
animosity.  Interruptions  of  the  public  tranquillity  arising  from  such  a  cause  -were 
tlie  most  to  be  lamented,  and  he  feared  tlie  most  difficult  to  be  remedied.  He  would 
not  now  enter  into  the  history  of  those  unfortunate  disputes,  but  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  pains  which  liad  been  taken  in  Ireland,  by 
means  of  the  press  and  of  inflammatory  speeches,  to  induce  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  to  believe  that  the  Irish  government  was  not  disposed  to  administer  im- 
partial justice  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  that  these 
eflbrts  had,  in  a  great  degree,  failed  of  success  ;  and  there  was  indisputable  evidence 
to  show  the  lower  orders  of  Catholics  wei-e  satisfied  that  government  were  determined 
to  treat  all  offenders  against  the  public  peace,  whatever  religious  creed  they  might 
profess,  most  impartially. 

In  order  to  give  the  house  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  irritation  prevailed, 
it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  allude  to  a  melancholy  and  fatal  afl'ray  wliich  had 
recently  taken  place  at  a  village  in  the  county  of  Cavan  ;  though  the  accounts  Avhich 
had  been  given  of  this  transaction  were  greatly  exaggerated,  still  the  House  would 
learn,  with  deep  regret,  that  it  was  not  terminated  until  seven  persons  had  lost 
their  lives,  and  many  were  wounded.  On  hearing  of  this  unfortunate  occurrence, 
the  Irish  government,  not  entertaining  any  doubt  of,  and  still  less  wishing  to  throw- 
any  imputation  of  the  competency  of  the  local  authorities  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  it,  with  fairness  and  impartiality,  but  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  a  source  that  would  be  free  even  from  the  possibility  of  suspicion  or 
imputation,  sent  do^\^l  a  gentleman  of  the  Irisli  bar,  of  the  highest  professional  emi- 
nence, and  qualified  by  his  commission,  by  In's  talents,  acuteness,  and  judgment, 
Mr.  Jobb,  to  examine  into  the  subject.  The  report  of  that  gentleman  stated,  that 
the  unfortunate  dispute  which  had  occurred  was  not  a  premeditated  one — that 
there  had  existed  animosity  between  the  parties,  but  that  the  outrage  in  question 
did  not  proceed  from  a  previously  concerted  conflict.  I\Ir.  Peel  then  read  an  extract 
from  the  report  which  i\Ir.  Jobb  had  made,  to  the  following  efl'ect : — "  I  should 
not  consider  that  I  had  done  my  duty  if  I  omitted  to  state,  that  both  parties,  and 
persons  of  every  description,  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  interposition  of 
government,  and  appeared  to  rely  confidently  on  the  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice, as  wx'll  on  the  inquiry  as  on  the  future  trials."  He  read  this  with  satisfaction, 
because  it  showed  that  the  wicked  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  convince  the 
people  that  justice  would  not  be  fairly  administered  to  them,  had  not  succeed^'. 

lie  had  now  enumerated  the  principal  features  of  those  disturbances  wh'ch  V..i(\ 
so  long  agitated  Ireland.  There  subsisted  in  Ireland  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  ordinary  administration  of  the  law,  and  one  of  the  greatest  was  the  difl'cL'.'ty  of 
procuring  persons  to  give  information  to  government,  and  evidence  ag;:in.-t  the 
violation  of  the  peace.  There  was  in  Ireland,  if  he  might  be  allowed  the  cy  .u-c-ssion, 
a  sort  of  romantic  feeling,  independent  of  any  consideration  of  personal  r  'jngcr, 
which  rendered  the  name  and  character  of  an  informer  odious,  and  was  almo;  (  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  close  the  ordinary  sources  from  whence  information  could  be  derived. 

This  feeling,  he  admitted,  was  most  powerfully  assisted  in  its  operation  by  the 
dreadful  system  of  intimidation,  which  was  established  in  the  disturbed  districts  with 
the  view  of  preventing  evidence  being  given.  As  he  had  proved  every  assertion  that 
he  had  hitherto  made,  by  a  reference  to  some  authentic  document,  he  should  follow 
the  example  on  this  occasion,  and  show  tlie  extent  to  which  this  system  of  intimiihi- 
tion  was  carried,  by  a  reference  to  the  most  melancholy  record  wliich  any  court  of 
justice  could  exhibit.  He  would  allude  to  the  case  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
James  Connell.  He  saw  an  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Westmeath,  in  the 
house,  and  he  wjls  sure  he  would  confirm  his  statement  upon  this  subject.  This 
unfortunate  man  (Connell)  had  given  information  against  some  persons  for  adminis- 
tering unlawful  oaths;  it  was  found  necessary,  after  he  had  given  information,  to 
keep  him  in  gaol  for  his  personal  security,  until  he  was  brought  up  to  Dublin  to 
give  evidence.     He  (Mr.  Peel)  afterwards  saw  this  man,  and  cautioned  him  against 
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going'  back  to  his  own  country;  lie  waa  liowcver,  so  desirous  of  returning,  that 
no  advice  could  restrain  him,  and  he  went  home ;  he,  however,  had  the  prudence 
to  remain  some  days  in  the  house  of  Lord  Castlemaine  ;  but,  upon  the  departure  of 
that  noble  Jiord,  Connell  went  to  his  own  house.  It  would  hardly  be  believed,  but 
as  soon  as  his  return  was  known,  from  three  adjoining  parishes  delegates  were  actu- 
ally appointed  to  murder  him.  It  was  proved  upon  the  evidence  of  one  of  the 
delegates,  that  in  each  of  the  three  parishes  six  delegates  "were  chosen  to  commit  the 
murder;  that  these  delegates  met  at  the  appointed  time,  and  selected  nine  of  their 
number  to  perpetrate  the  act.  They  attacked  the  house  of  the  poor  man,  and  mur- 
dered both  him  and  his  v.-ife.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  make  any  comment 
upon  this  dreadful  transaction,  but  it  showed  to  what  a  degree  the  feelings  of  the 
people  must  be  blunted,  and  in  what  odium  an  informer  was  held,  when  it  was 
considered  little  less  than  a  praiseworthy  act  to  visit  with  deliberate  and  atrocious 
murder  the  delivery  of  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice. 

After  having  entered  into  this  detail,  it  only  remained  for  liim  to  show  that  the 
country  was  now  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  that  the  hopes  which  were  entertained 
by  some,  that  these  combinations  would  be  destroyed  by  the  overthrow  of  Buona- 
parte's government,  had  proved  unfounded.  To  prove  this,  it  would  perhaps  be  only 
necessary  for  him  to  state,  that  no  less  than  seven  persons  had  been  taken  up  at  no 
remoter  a  period  than  the  5th  of  the  present  month,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  when 
actually  engaged  in  one  of  these  conspiracies  to  which  he  had  at  first  alluded,  as 
assuming  a  political  complexion ;  and  that  county  was  in  a  considerable  state  of 
alarm ;  that  a  large  military  force  had  been  marched  into  it ;  and  that  it  now  pre- 
sented an  appearance  w^hich  a  country  in  a  state  of  peace  with  the  whole  of  Europe 
ought  not  to  exhibit.  In  the  Queen's  county  disturbances  to  a  very  serious  extent 
existed,  long  after  the  occurrence  of  these  events  which  procured  the  restoration  of 
permanent  tranquillit}',  had  prevailed.  And  here  he  begged  leave  to  read  a  letter- 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  one  of  the  members  of  that  county,  from  a  magis- 
trate of  it,  which  represented  the  disturbances  in  a  very  serious  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Peel  then  read  the  letter,  and  also  an  extract  from  one  from  General  Merrick, 
stating  the  necessity  of  calling  the  military  in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare, 

He  triLsted  that  he  had  now  shown  to  the  House,  from  documents  that  could  not 
he  disputed,  that  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  civil  magistrates  were  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  public  tranquillity,  or  to  give  confidence  and  security  to  the  well  disposed. 
It  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  infinitely  better  to  invest  the  civil  powers  with  sufiicient 
authority  to  repress  those  disturbances,  than  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  military  ; 
the  frequent  use  of  soldiers  in  that  manner  made  the  people  look  upon  them  as  their 
adversaries  rather  than  their  protectors.  AVith  regard  to  the  measure  itself,  v/hich 
he  had  now  to  propose,  he  did  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  he 
was  anxious  that  it  should  have  permanent  operation,  and  that  the  Bill  he  should 
propose  should  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  law  of  the  land.  He  by  no  means, 
however,  meant  to  state  it  as  his  conviction  that  it  was  calculated  effectually  to  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  case;  he  reserved  to  himself  the  full  power  of  proposing,  even 
in  the  present  session,  the  revival  of  any  of  those  provisions  which  had  been  enacted 
at  former  periods  to  meet  temporary  emergencies.  He  wished  to  keep  the  con- 
sideration of  them  distinct  from  the  discussion  of  a  permanent  law,  in  discussing 
the  principle  of  that  lav/.  He  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  not  suppose  that,  because 
sucli  measures  as  these  which  he  was  now  about  to  propose  were  not  necessary  in 
England,  that,  therefore,  they  were  not  necessary  in  Ireland,  for  the  state  of  the 
two  countries  were  essentially  different. 

He  proposed  in  the  Bill  which  he  was  now  about  to  move  for,  to  give  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  a  ])ower,  when  disturbances  existed  in  any  county,  or  part  of  a  county,  to 
proclaim  that  district  to  be  in  a  disturbed  state,  to  appoint  a  superintending  magis- 
trate with  a  salary,  and  special  constables  with  salaries.  He  proposed  that  the 
■magistrate  should  have  a  house  and  office,  but  that  he  should  not  be  invested  with 
!iny  extraordinary  jjowers;  that  he  should  be  responsible  immediately  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  removable  at  tl'icir  discretion,  and  that  he  should  be  called  upon 
fur  those  exertions  which  could  not  be  required  from  ordinary  magistrates,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  public  service.     The 
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special  constables,  to  whom  he  proposed  to  give  a  better  salary  than  to  ordinary- 
constables,  he  should  propose  to  select  from  among  the  farmers'  sons,  and  persons 
of  that  class,  and  to  make  them  keep  a  kind  of  watch  and  ward  in  the  disturbed 
district ;  these  constables  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  superintending 
magistrates.  The  extraordinary  expense  that  must  be  incurred  by  the  establishment 
of  this  magistrate,  and  the  special  constables,  ought  in  his  opinion  to  be  paid  by 
the  disturbed  district.  He  thought  himself  bound  in  candour  to  state  to  the  House, 
that  in  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  supernumerary  magistrate,  he  was  rather 
calling  upon  the  House  to  sanction  a  measure  that  had  been  adopted,  than  in- 
troducing a  new  system.  In  tlie  counties  of  Kildare  and  Westmeath,  and  in  evcrv 
disturbed  district  where  the  government  had  the  means  of  doing  it,  magistrates  of 
this  description  had  been  appointed,  not  in  conformity  with  any  express  provision  of 
law,  but  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  appointment  had  been  attended 
with  great  benefits  ;  their  minds  being  wholly  turned  to  one  employment,  they 
became,  of  course,  more  skilled  in  the  mode  of  detecting  and  apprehending  offenders. 
Another  material  advantage  that  would  result  from  their  appointment,  was,  that 
tliey  would  have  no  local  allurements  or  interests  to  sway  their  judgment.  He 
begged,  however,  that  it  might  not  be  supposed  that  he  meant  to  throw  any  impu- 
tation upon  the  regular  magistracy  of  the  country  ;  the  magistrates  themselves,  ho 
was  sure,  would  not  think  so,  because  nothing  was  more  common  than  applications 
from  them  that  appointments  of  this  kind  should  be  made ;  and  these  applications 
were  made,  not  by  gentlemen  who  wished  to  avoid  their  duty,  but  those  who  were 
the  most  anxious  to  discharge  it. 

He  was  aware  that  many  magistrates,  in  Ireland,  were  willing  to  devote  their  time 
to  the  public  service ;  but  when  it  was  necessary  that  parties  should  be  sent  out 
every  night,  perhaps  for  a  montli  together,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  gentlemen 
could  neglect  their  own  concerns  entirely,  and  give  up  all  their  time  to  the  public. 
He  trusted  he  was  swayed  by  no  consideration  of  personal  friendship,  when  he 
mentioned  one  signal  proof  of  those  exertions  in  the  case  of  a  noble  friend  of  his. 
Lord  Desart.  The  services  that  he  had  performed  were  not  of  a  nature  to  attract 
much  public  attention,  but  on  that  very  account  they  deserved  more  richly  the  pub- 
lic acknowledgments  and  gratitude ;  every  sacrifice  of  what  others  would  consider 
their  ease  and  comfort  had  been  made  by  his  noble  friend — every  risk  of  personal 
safety  had  been  encountered — his  days  and  nights  had  been  devoted  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  most  active  duties ;  as  a  magistrate  he  was  repaid  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  performed  these  duties,  and  by  the  knov/ing  that  his  exertions  had 
been  attended  with  success  ;  but  it  was  with  deep  regret  he  stated  that  his  liealth  had 
been  injured  by  his  zeal  and  incessant  activit}^  and  that  he  was  now  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  his  noble  friend  in  the  House,  by  the  necessity  which  he  was  under  of 
absenting  himself  from  his  parliamentary  duties  on  account  of  indisposition.  In  this 
country  the  appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates  was  not  necessary,  and  therefore 
would  be  improper;  but  in  Ireland  the  state  of  the  country  was  so  different,  that 
the  measure  appeared  to  him  indispensable  for  the  public  safety.  That  uncommon 
exertions  had  been  made  by  many  magistrates  in  Ireland  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
admit — acting  gratuitously  and  from  the  best  and  purest  motives. 

There  would  be  in  tlie  bill  several  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  these  magistrates, 
iv'hich  it  would  be  unnecessary  now  to  detail ;  he  should  only  repeat,  tliat  by  bring- 
ing forward  this  bill,  he  did  not  preclude  himself  from  proposing  other  and  stronger 
measures  even  in  the  present  session,  if  the  case  should  require  it.  Having  thanked 
the  House  for  its  indulgence,  the  right  bon.  gentleman  concluded  with  moving, 
"•  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  fur  the  better  execution  of  the 
laws  in  Ireland,  by  appointing  superintending  magistrates  and  additional  constables 
in  counties  in  certain  cases." 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Peei-  entered  into  explanations  of  some  length, 
in  answer  to  the  objections  of  different  gentlemen.  He  defended  tlie  county  magis- 
trates against  the  suspicion  of  supineness.  Tiie  proposed  law  might  be  assumed 
to  be  strong  enough.  All  that  was  wanted  were  responsible  persons  to  can-y  it  into 
execution.  In  answer  to  a  remark  from  Sir  F.  Flood,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
observed,  that  instead  of  there  being  only  four  counties  in  a  state  of  disturbance, 
it  was  probable  that  twenty  might  be  deemed  in  a  state  the  reverse  of  tranquillity. 
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Even  Wexford,  which  sent  the  hon.  baronet  to  parliament,  was  lately  represented  by 
the  grand  jury  to  be  rather  in  an  alarming  state. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 
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July  8,  1814. 

Mr.  Peel  rose  with  considerable  regret,  he  observed,  to  propose  an  additional 
measure  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity  in  Ireland.  The  House  were 
already  aware  that  he  had  introduced  a  measure  during  the  present  session  on  the 
same  subject,  which  was  then  in  progress,  and  which  was  to  have  a  permanent 
operation.  When  he  brought  this  biU  forward,  he  had  reserved  to  himself  the  right, 
should  circumstances  require  it,  of  bringing  in  another  of  a  more  effective  and  decisive 
description.  The  apprehensions  which  had  induced  him  to  make  this  reservation 
had  since  been  confirmed;  and,  however  painful  the  task,  he  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  adopt  a  system  which,  although  perfectly  consistent  with  the  established 
principles  of  constitutional  government,  was  at  variance  with  those  maxims  of  mo- 
deration and  mildness  by  which  he  was  desirous  the  people  of  Ireland  should  be 
governed.  There  was  something  peculiar  in  the  present  disturbed  situation  of  that 
country,  and  in  the  character  of  the  combinations  which  existed  among  its  inhabi- 
tants, that  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  extraordinary  measure,  of 
greater  vigour,  and  of  more  limited  duration,  than  the  Bill  which  was  then  before 
the  House.  Since  he  had  last  addressed  the  House  on  this  subject,  he  had  endeav- 
oured to  collect  information  from  every  quarter  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland  ;  and  it 
was  with  particular  pain  that  he  had  now  to  state,  that  the  disturbances  which 
existed  were  of  a  most  alarming  description.  He  regretted  to  state,  that  in  those 
parts  of  Ireland  where  the  laws  had  been  adminisk.vd  with  the  greatest  severity, 
and  where  the  greatest  number  of  convictions  had  taken  place,  the  terror  arising 
from  those  convictions  had  scarcely  survived  the  cause,  when  new  combinations  of  a 
more  extensive  and  dangerous  character  had  obtained  birth  ;  and  these  combinations 
were  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  secrecy  which  defied  the  operations  of  the  law,  as  it 
at  present  existed.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  necessary  to  intrust  the 
Irish  government  with  a  power  to  be  exercised  in  oases  of  emergency,  of  a  nature 
more  decisive  than  that  of  which  they  were  already  possessed.  The  proposition  which 
he  should  make  to  meet  this  end,  was  the  revival  of  the  measure  which  had  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament  in  1807.  He  was  sorry  that  considerable  odium  had 
attended  the  former  introduction  of  this  measure,  because  many  of  its  provisions 
were  copied  from  the  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  of  1796,  although,  in  point  of  ex- 
tent, it  did  not  go  so  far.  The  amount  of  its  operation  was  to  permit  tv/o  magis- 
trates to  transport  idle  and  disorderly  persons.  The  preamble  was  copied  from  the 
Act  of  1807,  and  merely  referred  to  certain  disturbances  which  existed  in  various 
jjarts  of  Ireland,  excited  by  seditious  persons  ;  and  he  should  propose  it  to  be  limited 
to  a  period  of  two  years.  The  object  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  or  rather  of  the 
clause  to  which  he  should  now  propose  to  revert,  was  to  provide,  in  case  any  part 
of  the  country  should  be  disturbed,  or  in  danger  of  being  disturbed,  that  two  justices 
of  the  peace  should  be  empowered  to  summon  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  county,  which  should  consist  of  seven  magistrates,  who  should  make  a 
report  to  the  government,  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  part  of  their  district  was  in  a 
state  of  disturbance,  and  that  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  w^as  inadequate  to  the 
j)reservation  of  the  public  peace.  In  this  case,  it  was  provided  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  should  be  empowered  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation, commanding  all  persons  residing  within  the  said  disturbed  district,  from  sun- 
sat  to  sunrise,  to  keep  within  their  houses,  and  that  no  person  should  be  suffered  to 
be  drinking  in  a  public-house  after  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock ;  and  further,  if  they 
should  be  detected  out  of  their  houses,  without  being  able  to  show  good  cause,  they 
should  be  considered  as  idle  and  disorderly,  and  be  liable  to  transportation  for  the 
period  of  seven  years.  The  law  also  required  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  order 
u  special  session  of  tlio  pcvace  to  be  held,  at  which  these  persons  should  bo  tiied,  and, 
'f  nwcasary,  that  trial  by  jury  should  be  dispensed  with,     There  were  other  pro- 
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visions,  wliich  sanctioned  the  employment  of  the  military  to  quell  disturbances,  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  detection  of  offenders,  enable  the  magistrates  to  pay  domici- 
liary visits ;  and  upon  refusal  being  given  to  open  the  doors  of  such  houses  as  they 
visited,  enabling  them  to  enter  them  by  force.  In  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  he 
thought  it  would  be  no  great  restriction,  where  disturbances  did  exist,  to  require  the 
inhabitants  to  remain  within  their  houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  this  description  of  measure  was  an  evil ;  but  the  house  had  to 
decide  upon  comparative  evils  ;  and  when  the  dreadful  alternative  to  which  they 
would  bo  reduced,  if  some  such  measure  were  not  adopted,  was  considered,  he  appre- 
hended no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  it,  until  the  occasion 
for  its  existence  had  ceased.  That  the  measure  would  prevent  the  evils  of  which 
he  complained,  he  was  satisfied  ;  and  this  opinion  was  founded  upon  a  variety  of 
documents  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  These  documents  gave  the  most  convincing 
testimony  of  the  disturbed  and  alarming-  state  in  which  Ireland  now  was.  Among 
others  was  one  from  a  respectable  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  which 
described  the  state  of  that  county  to  be  most  alarming,  and  lamented  that  the  law  of 
the  land  was  inadequate  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  in  consequence  of  the 
magistrates  having  no  power  over  suspected  persons.  There  was  another  letter  from 
a  magistrate  of  equal  authority,  Mr.  Maycock,  of  the  county  of  Westmeath,  who, 
after  adverting  to  the  atrocities  which  were  every  where  committing  within  that 
county,  observed,  that  if  the  legislature  woiikl  allow  domiciliary  visits,  and  require 
the  inhabitants  to  be  at  home  at  a  particular  hour,  tranquillity  would  soon  be  restored. 
It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  government  to  have  recourse  to  this  Act,  even 
if  it  should  be  passed,  on  ordinary  occasions ;  on  the  contrary,  as  with  the  Act 
which  had  been  passed  in  1807,  and  remained  in  full  force  till  1810,  without  being 
acted  upon,  it  was  intended  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  every  other  effort  had  failed 
to  quell  disturbance.  He  would  wish  the  House  to  consider  the  dreadful  evils  which 
were  meant  to  be  corrected.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  sit  up  whole  niglits  to  guard  themselves  from  assassination  ;  and  a  letter 
had  been  put  into  his  hand  that  day,  by  an  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  the 
Queen's  county,  (Sir  Henry  Parnell,)  which  stated  that  the  Caravats  were  levying 
contributions  of  30s.  and  40s.  each,  from  the  little  farmers  every  night,  and  seizing 
arms  and  ammunition,  wherever  they  could  be  found.  He  had  also  letters  in  his 
possession,  representing  that  the  Carders  were  in  constant  activity  throughout  the 
county  of  AVcstmeath,  and  kept  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  (whose  offence  was, 
perhaps,  no  more  than  by  their  industry  being  able  to  give  a  higher  rent  to  their 
landlords  than  others,  their  loyalty,  or  their  refusal  to  join  these  lawless  bands)  in 
unceasing  apprehension  of  assassination,  or  having  their  little  cabins  burnt  over 
their  heads.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  lie  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  Stokes- 
tovrn,  stating  that  a  band  of  these  miscreants  had  broken  into  the  house  of  a  poor 
man,  and  carded  both  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  two  daughters,  in  the  most  dreadl'ul 
manner.  The  operation  of  carding  he  had  already  stated  to  be  performed  with  a 
wool-card,  with  which  the  flesh  was  literally  torn  from  the  bones  of  the  unfortunate 
creatures  who  happened  to  be  exposed  to  the  torture.  These  atrocities,  too,  were 
not  committed  by  one  particular  sect  against  another,  for  Protestants  and  Catholics 
were  alike  exposed  to  them  ;  and  in  a  letter  from  Westmeath,  it  appeared  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Roman  Catholics  had  been  served  in  this  manner.  In  addition, 
however,  to  the  prevention  of  these  monstrous  outrages,  there  was  another  motive 
equally  si  rong,  which  operated  as  aground  for  agreeing  to  the  motion  with  which  he 
should  conclude,  and  that  Mas  the  fatal  blow  which  would  be  given  to  the  morals  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  if  such  practices  were  allowed  longer  to  exist  without  the  most 
severe  punishment.  Ireland  had  frequently  been  tlie  scene  of  similar  combinations 
and  disorders.  In  1763  there  existed  the  White  Boys — then  came  the  Hearts  of  Oak 
—  these  were  followed  by  the  Hearts  of  Steel— and  these  again  by  the  Defenders,  the 
Caravats,  the  Carders,  the  Shanavats,  and  the  Threshers,  all  of  whom  had  been 
guilty  of  great  excesses,  but  none  had  exceeded  in  atrocity  the  combinations  which 
now  existed.  He  did  not  conceive  that  it  was  necessary,  in  calling  upon  the  House 
to  revive  the  Insurrection  Act,  to  show  that  any  conspiracy  existed  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  the  government ;  it  was  sufficient  that  several  districts  were  in  a  state  o'i 
disturbance,  and  that  the  laws  which  were  in  force  "wero  Jnadec[uatc  to  the  preser- 
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vation  of  the  public  peace.  He  apprehended  he  had  already  given  evidence  sufficient 
of  these  facts ;  but  if  it  were  necessary,  he  could  refer  to  other  proofs  of  a  nature 
equally  satisfactory.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  memorial  dated  November  29,  1813, 
and  signed  by  thirty-six  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Westmeath,  stating  that  the 
most  daring  outrages  were  committed  in  open  day,  and  that  assassinations  were  per- 
petrated at  the  places  of  worship,  and  in  the  face  of  large  congregations,  without 
tlie  slightest  resistance.  The  same  memorial  declared  the  laws,  as  they  existed,  to 
be  insufficient  to  prevent  these  atrocities,  and  suggested  the  expediency  of  the  Insur- 
rection Act  of  the  47th  of  the  Iving.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  resolutions, 
passed  at  the  Lent  assizes,  in  March  last,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  memorial  were 
confirmed,  and  the  revival  of  the  Insurrection  Act  again  urged.  There  was  another 
letter,  dated  the  27th  of  June  last,  reciting  other  acts  of  outrage,  and  representing 
the  inadequacy  of  the  law.  To  these  were  added  a  variety  of  other  letters,  of  late 
date,  all  stating,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  the  excesses  which  were  every  were 
committed ;  and  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  affording  protection  to  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  against  the  lawless  attacks  of  the  banditti  by  which  the  country  was 
infested.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  conclusion,  observed,  that  he  was  per- 
suaded these  combinations  had  not  arisen  from  any  political  feeling  ;  but  lest  the 
floating  masses  of  disaffection,  which  were  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, should  be  corrected  by  some  able  hand,  he  considered  it  highly  important 
that  a  strong  measure  should  be  immediately  adopted,  so  as  at  once  to  stem  those 
disorderly  propensities,  wliich,  from  not  being  properly  resisted,  would  gain  addi- 
tional strength  every  day.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  moved,  "  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  preserving  and  restoring  of  peace  in 
such  parts  of  Ireland  as  may  at  any  time  be  disturbed  by  seditious  persons  entering 
into  unlawful  combinations  or  conspiracies." — Leave  given. 


July  13,    1814. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the 

BILL  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  PEACE  IN  IRELAND, 

Mr.  Horner  having  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure, — 
Mr.  Peel,  rose  in  reply.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  said,  had  complained 
that  he  could  not  understand  the  Bill,  on  account  of  the  number  of  blanks  and 
omissions.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  must  be  aware,  that  there  were  neces- 
sarily a  number  of  blanks  in  every  Bill,  which  were  to  be  filled  up  in  the  committee. 
He  had  presented  the  Bill  in  the  usual  form,  and  without  a  single  blank  ;  and 
if,  in  printing  it,  there  had  been  any  deviation  from  the  established  usage,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  or  the  number  of  the  omissions,  he  was  not  responsible  for  it.  He 
had,  however,  apprised  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  and  the  House,  that  he 
might,  by  a  reference  to  the  Act  of  1807,  see  the  exact  words  of  this  Bill,  because 
it  was  copied  from  that  Act.  Every  member  had  it,  therefore,  in  his  power  to  have 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  this  Bill,  without  waiting  till  the 
blanks  were  filled  u])  in  a  committee.  Another  complaint  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was,  that  this  Bill  made  a  great  innovation  in  the  law  of  Ireland,  by 
taking  away  the  trial  by  jury  ;  now  he  had,  when  he  had  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
this  Bill,  stated  the  full  extent  of  the  innovation,  which  w'as  this,  that  in  a  court, 
composed  of  magistrates,  assisted  by  a  serjeant-at-law,  or  one  of  his  majesty's 
counsel,  the  court  might,  in  cases  which  appeared  to  them  fibsolutely  necessary, 
dispense  with  the  trial  by  jury,  This,  he  admitted,  was  a  great  change  in  the 
law  ;  but  did  not  the  necessity  of  the  case  call  for  it  ?  In  the  year  1807,  parliament 
felt  itself  bound  to  adopt  this  very  measure  ;  and,  surely,  no  one  could  say,  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  period,  which  rendered  it 
less  neceh  ary  tlian  it  was  in  1807.  In  many  cases,  parliament  had,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  and  pressing  danger,  sanctioned  greater  deviations  from  the  law  than 
that  which  was  now  proposed  ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  measure  at  present 
he  did  not  think,  after  the  melancholy  detail  which  he  had  submitted  to  the  House, 
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on  a  former  night,  and  after  the  sentiments  which  had  been  expressed  by  every 
member  from  Ireland,  wlio  had  spoken  upon  the  Bill,  that  any  doubt  could  remain 
upon  the  subject.  With  regard  to  apprehensions  whicli  hud  been  expressed,  tliat 
injustice  might  be  done  to  persons  tried  under  this  Bill,  he  begged  leave  to  state, 
tliat,  in  the  original  Bill,  a  power  was  given  to  the  magistrates  to  sentence  a  person, 
convicted,  to  transportation  ;  but  a  clause  was  added  by  a  right  hon.  baronet,  mcuiber 
for  Waterford,  by  which  a  serjeant  or  king's  counsel  was  added  to  the  court ;  and 
imless  such  serjeant  or  king's  counsel  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  majority  of 
the  magistrates,  the  sentence  could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  He  was  not,  iiow- 
evcr,  surprised  at  the  observations  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  made, 
because  he  appeared  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  Bill.  He  seemed  to 
siii)pose,  that  its  object  merely  was  for  the  protection  of  witnesses  ;  now  that  was 
not  the  object  of  the  Bill,  nor  had  he  ever  stated  it  so  to  be.  The  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  put  un  end  to  that  system  of  plunder  and  outrage,  by  which  Ireland  was  dis- 
turbed and  disgraced,  and  to  alford  protection  to  the  quiet  and  industrious  part  of 
the  community.  That  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  was  to  protect  witnesses,  was 
undoubtedly  true;  but  it  was  far  from  being  the  only  object.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  looked  at  the  Bill  attentively,  he  would  have  found  that 
it  did  not  requii-e  any  great  weight  of  evidence  to  convict  a  person  under  this  Bill, 
because  it  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  absent  from  his  house  at  the  time  for- 
bidden by  law. — This  Act  was  also  calculated  for  the  protecti(jn  of  jurors,  and 
he  would  appeal  to  any  gentleman,  who  heard  him,  and  wlio  v.as  accjuainted  with 
the  state  of  Ireland,  whether  it  might  not  'oe  absolutely  necessary,  in  some  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  to  dispense  with  juries,  in  order  to  secure  the  due  administration 
of  justice ;  because  the  cruel  alternative  in  which  a  juryman,  in  such  a  case,  might 
be  placed,  was  this,  he  must  either  acquit  the  guilty  to  secure  his  own  sai'ety,  or  he 
must  risk  his  own  life  by  performing  his  duty.  But  this  Bill  did  not  necessarily 
take  away  the  trial  by  jury,  it  only  gave  the  court  a  power  to  dispense  with  them  in 
cases  in  which  it  appeared  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  extraordinary  state  in  wliich 
some  parts  of  Ireland  were  at  present,  to  go  through  all  the  forms  of  law,  and  to 
have  grand  and  petit  juries,  would  be  utterly  impossible.  If  some  such  measure  as 
the  present  Avere  not  adopted,  the  offenders  might  continue  their  outrages  with 
impunity;  where  a  country  was  in  such  an  extraordinary  state  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  people  in  their  houses  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise,  it  appeared  to  him 
quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  law  could  be  adhered  to. — 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  there  were  others,  besides  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  these  outrages,  who  were  guilty  of  promoting  these  disturbances. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  right,  and  he  had  in  his  own  instance  atTorded 
a  practical  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  position.  One  of  the  many  causes  which  had 
contributed  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  irritation,  and  to  foment  t-'ose 
disturbances,  was  the  exaggerated  statements  which  were  constantly  made  to  them 
of  the  grievances  under  which  they  were  supposed  to  labour.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  himself  unintentionally,  and  from  misinformation,  no  doubt,  made  a 
very  exaggerated  statement  to  the  House,  of  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Castlctov/n. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  talked  of  the  rash  and  unprecedented  conduct 
of  the  magistrates,  in  ordering  the  soldiers  to  fire,  &c.  Now,  before  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  took  upon  himself  to  make  such  a  statement,  it  woidd  have  been 
quite  as  well  if  he  had  waited  till  he  had  seen  the  result  of  the  investigation  which 
he  knew  the  government  of  Ireland  had  ordered  to  be  made  respecting  this  trans- 
aetiun.  He  thought  such  would  have  been  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  duty, 
to  have  ascertained  the  facts,  before  he  presumed  to  make  such  a  charge.  He 
(Mr.  Peel)  had  not  yet  received  the  result  of  the  official  inquiry  instituted  into  this 
affair,  but  he  believed  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  statement  wj-s  un- 
fiiunded,  or,  at  least,  grossly  exaggerated.  He  had  received  a  letter,  informing 
him,  that  the  report  would  be  sent  over  in  a  day  or  two  ;  and  it  added,  that  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  no  orders  had  been  given  to  the  soldiers  to  tire,  and  that  tiiey 
did  not  fire  until  tlie  mob  had  actually  closed  with  them,  and  were  endeavouring 
to  wrest  their  arms  out  of  their  hands.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  talked  o.' 
the  indiscretion  of  magistrates  in  calling  in  military  parties  to  protect  the  public 
peace  at  fairs  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  th»  civil  power  could  repress 
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any  of  these  little  -venial  excesses,  which  occasionally  break  forth.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  miglit  be  very  well  informed  of  the  practice  at  a  Scotch  or  an 
English  fair,  and  his  observations  be  very  applicable  to  them;  but  he  appeared  to  have 
very  little  experience  of  Irish  fairs.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seemed  little 
aware  that  fairs  in  that  country  were  the  chosen  scenes  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  pre- 
concerted conflicts.  In  a  recent  instance,  to  which  he  had  before  occasion  to  allude, 
the  fair  of  Shircock,  at  which  there  was  no  premeditated  combat,  a  melancholy  aflPray 
took  place,  in  which  seven  lives  were  lost.  Now,  did  the  hon.  gentleman  really  think, 
that  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  criminal  indiscretion,  if  any  magistrates  had  been 
there,  with  a  military  force,  ready  prepared,  to  prevent  such  a  scene  of  bloodshed; 
or  would  he  consider  it  as  a  fair  ground  of  charge  against  the  military,  if  they  had 
been  present,  and  had  fired  in  their  own  defence,  when  they  found  themselves  as- 
sailed and  an  attempt  was  made  to  disarm  them  ?  Would  this  have  been  a  criminal 
indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  or  a  wanton  outrage  on  that  of  the  soldiers  ? 
He  meant  to  apply  these  remarks  generally,  and  not  as  applicable  to  the  particular 
affray  at  Castletown — the  detailed  report  of  which  he  had  not  yet  received.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  all  history  and  experience,  and  particularly  in 
Ireland,  had  shown  that  extraordinary  measures  of  this  kind  had  always  tended  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  evil.  To  show  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
how  completely  he  was  misinformed  upon  the  subject,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
for  him  to  look  at  the  effect  which  this  very  measure  produced  when  passed  in  1807. 
So  far  from  increasing  the  evil,  the  very  circumstance  of  passing  the  Act  had  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole,  had  thought  himself  justified,  on  the  ground  of  restored  tranquillity  and  peace 
in  Ireland,  to  repeal,  in  1810,  the  very  measure  which,  in  1807,  his  brother  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  had  introduced,  on  the  ground  of  disturbance  and  disposition 
to  insurrection.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  argument,  therefore,  on  the 
ground  of  experience,  was  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 


July  20,  1814. 
In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
BILL  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  PEACE  IN  IRELAND, 

Sir  S.  Romilly  having  re-stated  his  former  objections  to  the  Bill,  and  charged 
its  originator  with  having  taken  the  House  by  surprise  in  bringing  it  forward  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  Session, — 

Mk.  Peel  denied  that  in  this  measure  he  had  taken  the  House  by  surprise ;  for 
when  he  introduced,  on  a  former  occasion,  a  measure  of  a  different  description,  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  bringing  forward  one  like  the  present,  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary.  He  had,  he  believed,  made  out  a  sufficient  case  to  induce  the 
House  to  agree  to  the  Bill.  He  had  read  an  oath,  for  which  no  less  than  six  con- 
victions took  place  at  the  assizes  of  Westmeath,  and  the  purport  of  which  was  to  be 
true  to  Buonaparte.  He  had  hoped  that  peace  would  have  overpowered  and  over- 
come all  such  absurd  speculations  as  adherence  to  the  despot  of  another  country;  but 
lie  had  recently  learned  that  similar  combinations  were  still  forming  in  Ireland,  and 
that  an  oath  was  now  administered  and  taken  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  hostile  to 
the  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  He  had  considered  it  incumbent  to  wait  till  he 
luul  a  distinct  proof  of  the  failure  of  other  measures,  before  he  resorted  to  the  present 
Bill.  This  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  party  question  in  Ireland.  A  memorial  had 
been  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  signed  by  sixty  most  respectable  individuals 
of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  eighteen  of  whom  were  magistrates,  and  thefirst  name 
signed  was  Lord  Llandaff,  the  brother  of  the  representative  of  that  county  in  the 
House,  the  object  of  which  memorial  was  to  persuade  the  government  to  bring  for- 
witrd  the  present  measure. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  thii'd  time,  and  passed. 
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^Ir.  Peel  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
appointment  of  Superintending  Magistrates  and  additional  Constables  in  certain 
cases  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  observed,  that,  as  he  could  not  anticipate  any 
opposition,  or  even  objection,  to  the  Bill  which  he  was  about  to  propose,  he  felt  it  to 
be  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  House  with  more  than  a  very  few  words.  The  House 
would  recollect,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  two  very  im- 
portant measures,  regarding  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  Ireland,  had  met  with 
their  sanction.  By  one  of  them,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered  to  proclaim 
any  district  in  Ireland  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  and  to  appoint  a  chief  magi- 
strate and  a  certain  number  of  special  constables,  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
general  police  of  the  district  so  disturbed.  A  doubt  had  arisen,  whether,  in  case 
that  two  baronies,  adjacent  to  each  other,  but  situated  in  different  counties,  should 
be  unfortunately  disturbed,  and  it  should  be  necessary  to  subject  them  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill  above  mentioned — whether,  as  the  Bill  now  stood,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  appoint  a  separate  establishment  of  police  in  each  barony ;  when, 
from  the  limited  extent  of  the  two,  one  would  be  sufficient  for  the  superintendence 
of  both  ?  Now,  as  the  executive  government  of  Ireland  had  no  wish  whatever  to 
multiply  the  number  of  appointments  under  the  Bill,  or  to  subject  the  disturbed 
districts  to  any  charge  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  his  present  object  was, 
to  remove  any  doubt  of  the  nature  before  mentioned,  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  appoint  a  high  magistrate,  and  one  set  of  constables  for  the  two  baronies,  and 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  expense  which  should  be  defrayed  by  each.  This 
was  the  main  object  of  the  Bill  which  he  was  about  to  introduce,  and  he  had  there- 
fore thought  it  expedient  to  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  one  or  two  clauses,  re- 
quiring the  magistrate  and  the  constables  to  take  certain  oaths,  which  was  set  forth 
in  the  Bill. 

He  felt,  however,  that  the  House  had  a  right  to  require  from  him,  when  speaking 
in  reference  to  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
the  United  Kingdom  as  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  that  he  should  inform 
them  what  had  been  the  proceeding  adopted  by  the  executive  government  of  Ireland 
under  the  act  of  last  session.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  the  House,  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  passing  of  those  acts  had  been  attended  with  beneficial 
consequences.  To  the  provisions  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  it  had  not  been,  and  he 
most  sincerely  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  resort ;  and  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Bill  had  only  been  called  into  o])eration  in  one  single  instance,  at  the  unani- 
mous application  of  a  most  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  The  barony  of  Middlethird  had  been  proclaimed ;  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  improved  tranquillity  of  that  district,  and 
the  returning  habits  of  subordination  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  peasants,  the 
inhabitants  had  ample  compensation  for  the  charge  to  which  the  application  of  the 
Bill  had  subjected  them  ;  but  the  good  effects  of  it  had  been  witnessed,  not  merely 
within  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  its  operation  was  nominally  confined,  but  had 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts  to  unite,  and  to  act  with 
energy,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  the  tax 
which  the  Act  would  impose,  if  applied  to  their  districts. 

He  would  take  the  liberty  of  adducing  one  proof  of  the  veracity  of  his  statement. 
In  one  of  the  reports  made  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  chief  magistrate  appointed  in  Mid- 
dlethird, it  was  stated,  that  the  house  of  a  person  resident  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
willan,  had  been  attacked  and  robbed  of  arms.  A  party  of  labourers,  having  a 
suspicion  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  robbery,  took  measures  for  his  ap- 
prehension ;  and,  headed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Flinn,  pursued  the  robber,  and 
secured  him.  The  man  was  identified,  and  committed  to  Clonmel  gaol.  The 
persons  who  apprehended  him,  declared  they  had  done  so,  in  order  to  keep  the 
tax  off  their  barony;  and  that  no  outrage  should  be  committed  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, which  would  not  be  followed  by  their  best  exertions  to  bring  the  perpetrators 
of  it  to  justice.     Here  was  a  combination,  singular  to  be  found  in  its  nature  but 
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most  beneficial  in  its  consequences — a  combination  in  support  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

He  might  mention,  as  another  proof  of  the  favourable  efficacy  of  the  measure, 
that  there  was  not  an  enemy  to  the  peace  of  Ireland  who  did  not  cordially  disap- 
prove of  it.  He  hardly  knew  whether  he  should  descend  to  notice  the  gross,  and 
probably  wilful  misconceptions,  which  had  been  resorted  to  by  evil  and  designing 
men,  in  order  to  bring  the  measure  into  disrepute.  It  had  been  asserted,  that  its 
object  was  to  provide  for  the  adherents  of  government,  and  to  multiply  the  means 
of  patronage;  he  begged  the  House  to  judge  of  the  future  intentions  of  govern- 
ment, not  from  the  statements  of  its  enemies,  but  from  their  conduct,  to  that  instant 
in  which  the  opportunity  of  exercising  their  authority  had  occurred  in  the  barony  of 
Middlethird ;  the  chief  magistrate  selected  was,  he  believed,  above  all  exception,  and 
his  appointment  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  any  motives  but  the  best.  The  con- 
stables were  selected  from  a  list  of  discharged  non-commissioned  officers,  who  could 
firoduce  the  strongest  certificates  of  personal  ability,  good  conduct,  and  character. 
le  defied,  and  he  trusted  should  always  be  able  to  defy,  any  imputation  to  raise  sus- 
picion, that  the  government  of  Ireland  had  so  grossly  deserted  their  duty,  as  to  make 
the  authority  with  which  the  House  had  entrusted  them  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  tranquillity,  directly  or  indirectly  subservient  to  the  extent  of  their  politi- 
cal influence.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  54th  Geo.  3,  c.  131,  to  provide  for  the  better 
execution  of  the  laws  in  Ireland,  by  appointing  Superintending  Magistrates  and 
additional  Constables  in  Counties,  in  certain  cases." — Leave  given. 


IRISH  TAXES,  AND  STATE  OF  THE  POOR. 
November  23,  1814. 

In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  motion  respecting  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Irish  Customs  Duties,  and  the  making  of  certain  provisions  pursuant 
to  those  resolutions, — 

Mr.  Peel  rose,  principally,  he  said,  with  the  view  of  noticing  two  observations 
which  had  fallen  in  the  course  of  this  debate  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  to  him.  In  those  observations  he  fully  concurred,  and  he  had  heard  them 
with  great  satisfaction.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  though  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland  were  badly  lodged,  yet  that  they  were  well  fed ;  that  if  you  offered  them 
wheaten  bread,  they  would  prefer  their  present  diet  to  it ;  and  that  penury  and 
scarcity  must  not  be  inferred,  because  they  lived  principally  upon  potatoes.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  this  was  an  improper  season  for  laying  heavy 
duties  on  timber,  when  the  landed  proprietors  and  landholders  of  Ireland  evinced 
such  a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  to  administer  to  their 
comforts  and  their  happiness.  He  had  heard  these  observations  with  real  satis- 
faction, and  for  this  reason,  because  they  were  in  direct  contradiction  of  certain 
unfounded  and  inflammatory  statements  which  had  proceeded  from  a  quarter 
whence  they  might  have  been  least  expected,  and  which  they  least  became.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  came  forward,  though  not  per- 
haps with  that  intention,  to  correct  the  gross  delusion  which  prevailed  in  the  country 
upon  this  subject,  and  to  contradict,  on  authority  which  could  hardly  be  questioned, 
the  still  more  gross  misrepresentation  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  keep  alive  and 
propagate  that  delusion.  He  was  glad  to  hear  them  tell  this  House  and  this  country, 
that  it  was  not  true,  as  had  been  asserted,  that  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
worse  condition  than  English  swine  :  and  that  it  was  a  libel  upon  the  landholders  of 
Ireland,  to  publish  to  the  world  that  they  had  no  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  their 
tenantry,  and  that  the  sole  object  is  to  extract  from  the  wretched  peasant  a  rent 
which  he  cannot  afford  to  pay.  Mr.  Peel  concluded  by  saying  that  he  wished 
most  sincerely,  and  every  friend  to  Ireland  must  wish,  that  the  comforts  of  the 
peasantry  should  be  increased ;  he  believed  they  were  badly  lodged,  but  he  had 
every  hope  that  their  condition  was  in  this  respect  improving.  With  regard  to  fuel 
and  to  food,  he  wa«  perfectly  fatiefied  that  there  w«r«  mnny  parts  of  England  ia 
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which  the  lower  orders  were  infinitely  worse  jirovided  with  these  essential  articles  of 
life  than  the  lowest  description  of  peasantry  in  Ireland. 
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November  25,  1814. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill  to-morrow, — 
Mr.  Peel  spoke  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ponsonby.  Although  desirous  of  troubling  the 
House  as  little  as  possible,  yet  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  some  observation 
upon  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The  House  would  perceive, 
that  he  rose  upon  this  occasion  under  considerable  disadvantage,  when  it  was  re- 
collected that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  taken  this  opportunity  of  replying  to  a 
speech  which  he  had  made  nearly  four  months  ago.  The  right  hon.  gentleman, 
however,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  substance  of  that  statement,  upon  which 
he  had  selected  this  occasion  to  comment.  He  had  accused  him  (Mr.  Peel)  of 
having,  last  session,  made  an  exaggerated  representation  of  the  disturbances  which 
existed  in  Ireland — of  having  been,  in  the  first  instance,  deceived  himself,  and  of 
having  afterwards  been  the  means  of  deceiving  the  House  respecting  the  real  state 
of  that  country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  charged  him  with  having  said, 
that  Ireland  was  in  almost  a  general  state  of  insurrection.  To  that  assertion  he 
must  give  the  most  distinct  denial  :  in  fact,  the  nature  of  the  statement  he  had 
made  last  session,  was  the  very  reverse  of  that  imputed  to  him  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman ;  he  had  distinctly  disclaimed  the  intention  of  throwing  any  general  im- 
putation upon  the  population  of  Ireland  ;  the  measure  he  introduced  was  not  one 
of  general  operation,  and  was  only  calculated  to  be  applied  to  any  particular  district, 
"which  might  happen  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the 
Bill  whicli  ho  proposed  ;  and  the  very  ground  of  his  argument  was,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  prove  general  insubordination,  but  that,  if  he  could  show  that  there 
were  two  or  three  parts  of  Ireland  in  such  a  state  that  the  law  could  not  be  enforced 
for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  or  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  he  had  done 
•enough  to  justify  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  in  order  to  be  applied  to  the  disturbed 
parts.  He  had  endeavoured  to  guard  himself  against  the  imputation  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  thrown  upon  him,  namely,  that  of  suffering  himself  to  be 
•deceived  by  false  or  exaggerated  representations,  and  of  afterwards  deceiving  the 
House.  lie  recollected  that  ho  told  the  house  that  he  had  received  numerous  ac- 
counts of  outrages  committed  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  but  that  he  was  will-  • 
ing  to  make  allowance  for  the  possibility  of  exaggerated  statements  from  gentlemen 
M'ho  lived  in  the  country,  and  who  remembered  and  dreaded  a  repetition  of  the 
'dreadful  scenes  of  1798.  He  had,  therefore,  almost  entirely  confined  himself  to  the 
production  of  documents,  the  authenticity  of  which  could  not  be  questioned,  some 
'of  which  he  would  recal  to  the  recollection  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ;  but  the 
House  must  be  aware  of  the  disadvantages  he  must  labour  under,  in  going  now 
■into  a  detail  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  anticipated. 

Two  of  the  representations  which  he  had  read,  were  from  the  grand  juries  of 
tlic  King's  County,  and  of  the  county  of  Westmeath.  It  could  not  be  supposed 
lliat  the  gentlemen  who  composed  those  grand  juries,  were  liable  to  the  imputa- 
tion tlirown  out  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  viz.  that  of  being  influenced  by  private 
and  interested  motives.  He  stated,  that  an  application  had  before  been  made  from 
Westmeath,  praying  for  the  introduction  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  with  which  appli- 
cation the  government  of  Ireland  had  declined  to  comply.  It  was  again  brought 
forward,  signed  by  thirty- six  magistrates  of  the  county.  One  of  the  resolutions  of 
tlie  meeting  held  upon  that  occasion  contained,  he  recollected,  the  following  remark- 
able expression,  that  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  of  the  county  prayed  to  be 
favoured  "  with  the  merciful  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act."  He  remembered 
reading  to  the  House  an  oath  which  had  been  taken  by  numbers  of  deluded  persons, 
(for  taking  which,  seven  persons  had  been  actually  convicted) ;  by  which  they 
swore  to  assist  Buonaparte  to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  centre  of  Ireland,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  all  tithes  and  taxes.     He  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  objects 
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of  these  persons  wore  as  absurd  as  they  were  wicked ;  that  they  were  not  counte- 
nanced by  any  one  person  of  rank,  talents,  or  character,  in  the  country  ;  and  that 
even  the  most  deluded  of  the  unfortunate  persons  themselves  could  not  hope  for 
success  in  their  plans.  But  he  added,  that  the  delusion  might  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  in  the  narrow  circle  in  which  it  operated.  He  referred  to  the 
representations  made  by  the  magistrates,  one  of  which  he  had  read  to  the  House ; 
it  was  put  into  his  hands  by  one  of  the  members  for  the  Queen's  County  (Sir  H. 
Parnell),  who  assured  him  that  it  was  not  exaggerated.  He  had  also  supported  his 
statement  by  a  reference  to  the  records  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  had  cited 
a  case  of  a  most  dreadful  combination  to  murder  an  unfortunate  man,  merely 
because  he  had  given  evidence  against  an  offender  at  a  former  assizes.  No  less  than 
eighteen  persons  were  selected  from  different  parishes  to  commit  this  murder,  and 
six  of  them  were  afterwards  executed  for  that  crime.  He  must,  therefore,  beg  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whether  he  would  still  persist  in  saying  that  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
had  been  deceived  himself,  and  had  deceived  the  House  by  exaggerated  statements  ? 
There  was  one  document  which  he  did  not  read  to  the  House,  for  it  was  not  then  in 
existence,  but  which  he  would  now  read ;  it  was  the  application  of  the  magistrates, 
upon  which  the  Police  Act  had  been  applied  to  the  barony  of  Middlethird.  Mr. 
Peel  then  read  the  memorial,  praying  that  the  barony  might  be  proclaimed  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  murders  committed  in  it. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  magistrates,  wishing  for  an  increase  of 
power,  or  being  desirous  of  compensating  for  their  own  want  of  exertion  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  or  perhaps  wanting  to  make  some  provision  for  themselves 
or  their  families,  might  make  these  exaggerated  representations  to  answer  their  own 
purposes ;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  recollect,  that  the  persons  who  had 
made  these  applications  for  the  introduction  of  the  Police  Act,  were  to  pay  the 
expense  of  putting  it  in  force;  and  he  thought  he  might  fairly  set  off  their  pecuniary 
interest  against  any  wish  which  they  might  have  to  relieve  themselves  from  active 
exertions,  if  even  he  could  suppose  the  existence  of  such  a  wish.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  thought,  must  admit,  that  the  barony  of  Middlethird  was  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  law  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  when  those  who  were  to  defray  the 
expense  of  putting  it  in  force  solicited  for  its  introduction.  He  might  also  refer, 
in  justification  of  the  measure  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now  arraigned,  to  the 
support  which  it  met  with  from  almost  every  Irish  member  who  was  present  when 
the  Bill  was  introduced.  The  member  for  Dublin  said  a  few  words  upon  the  subject, 
but  declared,  that  in  consequence  of  the  statement  which  he  (INIr.  Peel)  had  made,  he 
would  not  oppose  the  Bill ;  all  the  other  Irish  members  who  spoke  upon  the  subject, 
gave  it  their  cordial  support ;  and  among  that  number  was  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
himself.  Surely,  then,  if  he  wanted  any  further  justification  of  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion, that  justification  was  to  be  found  in  the  general  concurrence  which  it  met 
with  from  the  members  for  Ireland. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  compared  the  present  times  with  those  of  1806  ; 
he  had  stated  that  the  Threshers  then  committed  outrages  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  ;  that  applications  were  made  to  the  government  to  have  recourse  to  strong 
measures ;  but  the  government  of  that  day  refused  to  comply  with  those  applications, 
and  that  the  Threshers  were  put  down  by  the  ordinary  exertion  of  the  laws.  He 
had  always  understood,  however,  that  so  convinced  was  that  government,  in 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  held  so  high  an  office,  of  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  stronger  measures,  that  when  they  quitted  the  administration,  they  left 
behind  them  that  very  Insurrection  Act  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now 
complained,  and  which  was  to  have  been  brought  forward  by  JNIr.  Elliot,  then 
chief  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  did  not  state  the  fact  from  his  own 
knowledge,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  stated  in  debate,  that  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  succeeded  to  the  office  of  chief  secretary,  ho  found  the  Bill  for  intro- 
ducing the  Insurrection  Act  drawn  up,  ready  to  be  presented  to  parliament,  by  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Elliot.  It  was  stated  on  that  occasion,  that  there  was  good  ground 
for  the  introduction  of  that  Bill,  because  the  member  for  Dublin  had  said,  there 
was  a  French  party  in  Ireland.  He  thanked  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  the  credit 
which  he  had  given  to  tlie  government  of  Ireland,  of  not  having  applied  this  law  to 
th^  purposes  of  patronage.     He  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that  there  could  not  be  a 
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more  flagilious  abuse  of  the  power  entrusted  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  than  for 
them  to  have  applied  this  law  to  promote  their  own  influence  or  to  extend  tlieir 
patronage.  He  should  think  that  he  deserved  to  be  visited  with  the  severest  punish- 
ment, if  he  suffered  himself  to  be  made  u  party  to  any  such  transaction.  He  also 
concurred  in  another  opinion  expressed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  select  the  persons  who  were  to  put  this  law  in  force,  from  the  district  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  correct  in  supposing  that  many  applications  had 
been  made  to  the  government  of  Ireland  to  put  this  Law  in  force,  but  they  had 
been  refused,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  strongest  proof  must  be  given,  before 
the  government  ought  to  consent  to  the  application  of  so  strong  a  measure  ;  the 
most  indisputable  evidence  ought  to  be  given,  that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inno- 
cent inhabitants  were  in  danger,  and  that  the  ordinary  i!;)wers  of  the  law  were 
insufficient  to  protect  them.  He  could  not,  however,  by  any  means  agree  with 
one  of  the  reasons  urged  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  against  putting  this  law  in 
force,  viz.,  that  it  would  give  up  a  Catholic  population  to  the  power  of  an  Orange 
magistracy.  It  was  to  him  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  to  hear  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  by  such  an  expression,  countenanced  one  of  the  most  wicked  and  inflam- 
matory statements,  with  respect  to  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  its  abuse  by  magis- 
trates, that  had  ever  been  made.  Surely  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  remember, 
that  the  law  provided  that  a  king's  counsel  should  be  sent  from  Dublin  to  assist  at 
the  trial  of  any  persons  accused  under  this  Act,  and  that  if  any  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed  between  the  magistrates  and  the  king's  counsel,  the  sentence  should  not 
be  carried  into  execution,  until  all  the  facts  were  laid  before  the  Irish  government. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  be  of  opinion,  that  this  provision  aflbrded  a 
sufficient  guard  against  the  indulgence  of  those  religious  prejudices  of  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  so  much  afraid,  but  the  possible  operation  of  which,  in 
the  manner  mentioned,  he  never  could  admit. 

He  had  now,  he  believed,  adverted  to  all  the  topics  introduced  into  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  speech :  he  wished,  if  he  could  with  regularity,  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  what  had  passed  in  another  place  upon  this  subject,  and  upon  the  speech  of 
a  noble  lord  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  [The  Speaker  said,  it  was  irregular 
to  advert  to  what  had  passed  in  any  other  place.]  Mr.  Peel  said,  he  should  bow  to 
that  authority,  and  not  attempt  to  evade  the  order  of  the  House.  He  should  merely 
say,  that  he  had  prepared  a  clause  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  right 
hon.  baronet,  who  wished  to  give  government  the  power  of  narrowing  the  operation 
of  this  law  strictly  to  the  offending  spot,  in  order  that  the  innocent  might  not  suffer 
for  the  guilty.  This  clause  was  to  enable  government  to  proclaim  every  part  or 
parts  of  a  county  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  He  concluded  with  thanking  the  House 
for  its  indulgence,  and  regretting  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  trouble  it  so  long. 

The  motion  for  reading  the  Bill  a  third  time  to-morrow  was  agreed  to. 
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November  29,  1814. 

Sir  John  Newport  having  moved  for  the  production  of  various  papers  relating  to 
the  Orange  Associations  of  Ireland, — 

IMr.  Peel  said,  he  rose  to  second  the  right  hon.  baronet's  motion  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  documents  upon  which  he  had  so  strangely  commented  ;  though, 
perliaps,  a  fair  doubt  might  be  entertained,  whether  they  were  of  that  nature  and 
character  which  would  justify  the  House  in  calling  for  them.  But,  though  he  had 
no  objection  to  their  production,  as  he  had  evinced  by  seconding  the  motion,  he 
could  not  avoid  troubling  the  House  with  a  few  observatioas  upon  the  speech  by 
which  it  had  been  introduced.  He  regretted  very  much,  tliat  the  right  hon.  bar- 
onet nad  not  stated  more  distinctly  the  grounds  upon  which  his  motion  was  found- 
ed, and  the  object  for  which  it  was  made.  Upon  the  latter  point,  it  was  difficult  to 
form  even  a  guess;  but  he  confessed,  that  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  had  rather  confirmed  an  opinion  which  he  had   before  formed  jipon  this 
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subject.  It  would  be  recollected,  that  on  a  former  occasion,  the  right  hon.  baronet 
had  complained  that  his  conduct  had  been  misrepresented,  and  t!iat  he  had  been 
accused  of  being  absent  from  his  duty.  The  riglit  hon.  baronet  had,  indeed,  an 
opportunity  of  exculpating  himself  from  that  imputation  ;  but  as  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  proclaimed  himself  upon  a  former  occasion  to  be  descended  from  one  of 
King  William's  Dutch  guards,  and  as  he  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  Peace  Preser- 
vation Bill,  he  might  conceive  it  to  be  necessary  to  make  this  motion,  in  order  to 
rescue  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  being  an  Orangeman.  [A  laugh.]  If,  how- 
ever, that  was  not  the  motive  hy  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  was  actii.toil,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  guess  at  the  object  which  he  could  propose  tu  himself, 
by  making  such  a  motion  upon  such  grounds. 

The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  referred,  he  believed,  to  one  which  he  (Mr. 
Peel)  made  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  He  wished  very  much  that  the  right 
hon.  baronet  had  been  in  his  place  upon  that  occasion,  because  it  would  have  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  making  the  present  motion ;  he  would  then  have  been  able  to 
judge  whether  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  given  encouragement  to  societies,  most  unjustly 
described  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  societies  "  illegally  formed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulting  and  harassing  their  fellow  subjects."  It  would,  however,  have 
been  but  candid  towards  him,  and  respectful  towards  the  House,  if  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  when  he  preferrd  sucli  a  charge,  had  stated  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
founded — if  he  had  stated  in  what  manner  and  upon  what  occasion  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
had  given  encouragement  to  illegal  societies  formed  for  such  purposes,  or  to  poli- 
tical combinations  of  any  description  or  character,  as  had  been  described.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  had  spoken  generally  of  addresses  presented  to  him  (Mr.  Pee!) 
from  Orange  lodges,  and  of  his  answers.  Why  had  not  the  right  hon.  baronet,  in 
support  of  his  charge,  stated  when,  upon  what  occasion,  and  by  whom,  those- 
addresses  were  presented  ?  He  had  stated  they  were  published  ;  if  they  were,  why 
did  he  not  produce  them  ?  He  had  a  right,  the  House  had  a  right,  to  call  upon  the- 
right  hon.  baronet  to  state,  not  generally  and  vaguely,  but  distinctly  and  specifi- 
cally, the  grounds  of  his  charge.  Let  the  right  hon.  baronet,  if  he  thought  pro- 
per, amend  his  motion,  so  as  to  call  for  every  address  that  had  ever  been  presented 
to  him,  in  which  there  v/as  any  allusion,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  this  subject,  together 
with  his  answers.  He  would  willingly  support  such  an  amendment, because  he  only- 
wished  that  the  charges  which  had  been  made,  should  be  jiut  in  such  a  sliape  as  tO' 
enable  him  to  meet  them  distinctly.  In  the  course  of  the  last  session,  an  hon. 
baronet  (member  for  the  Queen's  (bounty),  presented  to  the  House  some  petition* 
respecting  Orange  societies,  but  before  he  presented  them,  he  communicated  his 
intention  to  him  (Mr.  Peel.)  He  thanked  the  hon.  baronet  for  his  courtesy,  but 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  forward  such  a 
subject.  The  hon.  baronet  did  present  the  petitions,  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  took  that 
opportunity  of  stating  clearly,  and  v/ithout  reserve,  his  opinions  upon  the  subject,  in 
order  to  remove  some  misapprehension  which  prevailed;  and  he  also  made  some- 
observations  upon  the  petitions  themselves  ;  he  showed  to  the  House,  that  though 
they  purported  to  come  from  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions,  yet  that  many  of 
the  signatures  were  written  by  the  same  pei'son  ;  one  particular  instance  he  pointed 
out,  where  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  names  consecutively  M'cre  in  the  same  hand- 
writing. What  he  stated  upon  that  occasion,  if  necessary,  he  would  now  repeat.. 
He  had  never  spoken  a  word,  or  written  a  line  upon  it,  which  he  was  desirous  to 
retract.  If  the  principles  and  conduct  of  any  body  of  men  were  misrepresented, 
nothing  should  deter  him  from  rising  to  point  out  the  misrepresentation,  and  to  vin- 
dicate them  from  unmerited  charges:  persons  might  disapprove  of  the  principle  of 
all  combinations,  but  they  ought,  in  common  justice,  to  draw  a  distinction,  where  a 
distinction  existed,  and  not  confound  the  associations  of  the  loyal  with  other  asso- 
ciations of  a  very  ditferent  character. 

After  making  the  statement,  which,  upon  that  occasion,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make,  he  would  ask  the  House,  whether  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the 
right  hon.  baronet  in  the  language  which  he  had  used  upon  this  occasion  ?  He 
would  ask  every  gentleman  who  lieard  him  upon  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred, 
■whether  the  sentiments  which  he  then  expressed  were  such  as  were  likely  to  come 
from  a.  per^n  who  wished  to  cncourag'e  and  promote  party  feeling  and  religious  ani- 
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'raosity.  Upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sessioff,  he  received 
from  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  an  address,  expressing'  their  appro- 
bation of  his  parliamentary  conduct,  and  a  confidence  in  him,  with,  which  he  was 
highly  gratified,  and  which  he  should  be  ever  anxious  to  merit  and  retain.  To  that 
address  he  would  read  his  answer,  as  it  was  for  the  present  purpose  tlie  most  im- 
portant ;  and  he  begged  that  the  House  would  recollect,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet 
had  grounded  his  motion  upon  what  he  stated  he  had  seen  published  in  the  news- 
papers. [Here  Mr.  Peel  read  his  answer  to  the  address.]  This  was  the  document, 
for  there  was  no  other  upon  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  tliought  himself  war- 
ranted in  making,  in  face  of  the  House,  the  statement  they  had  just  heard,  tie  would! 
now  ask  the  right  hon.  baronet,  whether  he  thought  his  assertion  was  well  founded  ? 
He  firmly  believed  there  was  no  other  document  in  existence  upon  this  subject,  and 
that  he  had  never  received  and  answered  any  other  address  of  a  similar  nature,  ex- 
cept one  from  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  which  contained  a  remote  allusion  to 
the  same  subject,  to  which  he  would  read  his  answer.  [Mr.  Peel  here  read  the 
answer.]  The  House  was  now  in  possession  of  all  the  documents  upon  which  the 
right  hon.  baronet  had  founded  his  charge.  There  was  not  another  document  iu 
existence  that  he  could  recollect.  If,  however,  he  should  turn  out  to  be  mistaken — 
if  he  should,  upon  a  minute  search,  find  any  paper  relating  to  this  subject,  he- 
promised  the  right  hon.  baronet  it  should  be  produced  ;  but  he  was  as  confident  as  he- 
could  be  of  any  one  thing  that  depended  upon  memory,  tiiat  no  such  paper  existed. 
As  to  addresses  from  Orange  lodges,  with  answers  from  him,  he  most  positively 
denied  the  fact ;  and  he  again  called  upon  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  state  the  grounds ; 
upon  which  he  made  that  assertion.  But  he  begged  distinctly  tn  be  understood,, 
that  while  he  denied  the  existence  of  all  such  documents  as  those  to  which  the- 
right  hon.  baronet  had  alluded,  he  by  no  means  wished  to  retract  a  single  sentiment,, 
or  a  single  word,  which  he  had  uttered  any  time  upon  this  subject.  It  was  one  upon; 
which,  for  obvioas  reasons,  he  did  not  wish  to  create  discussion  ;  the  only  time  he; 
had  ever  referred  to  it  was,  when  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  H.  Parnell)  presented  the 
petitions  last  session ;  and  he  then  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  publicly  and  distinctly,  to  avow 
his  sentiments.  Whether  he  had  had  recourse  to  any  secret  and  unworthy  means  of 
supporting  privately  what  he  did  not  avow  publicly,  he  would  leave  the  House  to 
judge  from  the  Avhole  of  his  character  and  conduct. 

He  could  not  help  observing  that,  when  the  nature  of  the  office  which  he  held, 
and  the  number  of  transactions  in  which  he  must  necessarily  be  engaged  were  con- 
sidered, and  when  the  right  hon.  baronet's  vigilance  and  activity  of  investigation 
were  also  considered,   it  was  most  singular,  that  not  one  single  act  of  the  Irish 
government  was   produced,    to  give  countenance  to  the  motion  which  the  right 
hon.  baronet  had  thought  proper  to  make.     He  most  sincerely  wished  (if  it  could  . 
be  done  consistently  with  propriety)  that  every  document  existing,  public  or  private, , 
relating  in  any  manner  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  by  the  govern- 
ment with  which  he  now  acted,  or  to  any  subject  upon  which  party  feeling  might  be- 
supposed  to  operate,  could  be  laid  before  that  House  ;  they  would  afford  the  best  an- 
swer to  the  insinuations  that  were  sometimes  thrown  out.      He  would  defy  the 
right  hon.  baronet,   or  any  other  gentleman,  to  produce  any  one  act  of  the  Irish 
government,  to  which  the  imputation  of  unfair  prejudice  or  partiality  could  fairly  be 
attached.     He  wished  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  brought  forward  his  motion  in 
some  more  tangible,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  some  less  ludicrous  shape. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  had  stated,  that  for  some  time  after  a  very  strong  opinion 
had  been  expressed  in  that  House  respecting  the  illegality  and  impropriety  of 
Orange  societies,  their  ardour  had  abated  ;  but  after  what  passed  towards  the  close 
of  last  session,  it  had  again  blazed  forth  with  new  vigour.  Now,  the  fact,  he 
believed,  was  directly  the  reverse ;  for  if  he  was  not  very  much  misinformed,  and 
he  hoped  lie  was  not,  the  societies,  called  Orange  societies,  were  no  longer  confe- 
derated together  by  any  oath,  not  even  by  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  had  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  the  grand  jury  of  Fermanagh,  respecting  the 
aprpointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain,  and  had  asserted,  that  they  acted  con- 
trary to  law.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  that  subject  would  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  last  session,  and  had  then  looked  into  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and 
was  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  discussion.    He  believed  the  fact  was,  that  by  the  Act 
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of  1810,  the  grand  juries  were  empowered  to  appoint  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Presbyterian  Chaplains  to  the  county  gaol,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  Fermanagh, 
a  difference  arose  between  the  titular  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  grand  jury, 
respecting  the  individual  appointed  by  the  grand  jury.  But  here  again  he  wished 
that  the  right  hon.  baronet,  instead  of  general  assertions,  had  stated  in  what  manner 
it  was  that  the  grand  jury  of  that  county  had  acted  contrary  to  law.  He  would  not 
now  trespass  upon  the  House  any  longer ;  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much 
in  answer  to  the  charges  preferred  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  but  he  begged  to 
repeat,  that  he  did  not  retract  one  word  he  had  ever  uttered  respecting  those  socie- 
ties of  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  complained.  He  should  now  sit  down, 
expressing  his  hope  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  would  feel  himself  bound  to  state 
more  distinctly  what  were  the  grounds  which  induced  him  to  prefer  such  charges, 
and  to  make  such  a  motion. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  Mb.  Pbel  admitted,  that  some  abuses  had  arisen  from 
these  associations.  It  appeared  now,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  rested  his  motion 
entirely  on  a  paragraph  which  he  had  cut  out  of  a  paper,  and  afterwards  mislaid. 
The  business  of  secretary  in  Ireland  was  so  great,  extending  to  all  the  departments 
of  the  state,  that  it  might  be  possible  that  some  address  might  have  been  sent  to 
him,  which  had  escaped  his  recollection.  He  would,  however,  expressly  declare, 
that  he  did  not  recollect  any  address  that  was  ever  sent  to  him  from  any  Orange 
association  in  Ireland.  He  was  ready,  however,  to  make  every  search  ;  and  would 
promise,  that  if  any  such  paper  could  be  found,  it  should  be  produced.  He  remem- 
bered that  there  was  a  volunteer  corps  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  mostly  Orangemen, 
who,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  loyalty,  committed  some  excesses  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vemlDer  last :  that  corps  had  been  since  disbanded. 

The  motion  for  the  papers  was  carried. 


IRISH  LAW  OFFICES. 
May  26,    1815. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  Sir  John  Newport's  Bill,  to  regulate 
the  fees  and  emoluments  of  certain  offices  of  the  Courts  of  Law  in  Ireland,  after  the 
determination  of  the  then  existing  grants  thereof  respectively, — 

Mr.  Peel  rose,  and  said  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill,  and  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  House  of  the  propriety 
of  refusing  to  assent  to  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet.  The  measure  then 
before  the  House  purported  to  be  a  bill  to  regulate  the  fees  and  emoluments  of 
certain  law  offices  in  Ireland ;  and  the  reason  stated  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  for 
introducing  it  was,  that  the  amount  of  those  fees  and  emoluments  was  greater  than 
the  nature  of  the  situations  called  for,  and  that  the  Legislature  had  already  inter- 
fered in  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  right  hon.  baronet 
referred  to  two  biUs,  which  had  passed  that  House,  the  one  introduced  in  1810,  the 
cither  in  1812.  On  these  two  bills  the  right  hon.  baronet  founded  the  propriety  of 
bringing  in  the  measure  then  before  the  House  ;  and  he  begged  to  state  the  nature 
of  those  bills.  The  first  was  brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Wellesley  Pole)  who  preceded  him  in  the  office  of  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ;  and 
the  right  hon.  baronet  had  given  to  his  measure  the  same  title  as  that  given  to  the 
Bill  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  but  its  provisions  were  entirely  different.  The  Bill  o 
1810  went  merely  to  regulate  the  emoluments  of  offices  ;  but  that  of  the  right  hon 
baronet  not  only  went  to  regulate  fees,  but  to  alter  the  tenure  on  which  the  office, 
specified  were  held,  and  to  prevent  the  Crown  from  granting  them  on  the  same 
principle  by  which  those  grants  were  at  present  regulated.  It  went  directly  to 
provide,  that  the  duties  of  those  offices  should  no  longer  be  performed  by  deputy, 
but  that  they  should  in  future  be  executed  by  the  parties  themselves.  Now,  the 
Bill  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  W.  Pole)  provided  for  the  appointment  of  deputies, 
who  should  return  to  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  fees  talien  by  their  principals.  The 
second  Bill  was  introduced  by  an  hon.  gentleman  on  the  floor  (Mr.  Bankes). 
That  Bill  was  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  sinecure  offices,  and  offices  performed 
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by  deputy  ;  and  the  title  of  this  Bill  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  much  moro  appli- 
cable tp  the  measure  of  the  rig-lit  hon.  baronet  than  that  which  he  had  chosen. 
The  ri'ght  hon.  baronet's  Bill,  however,  ditfered  materially  from  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe  Castle.  In  each  instance,  it  was  true,  certain  offices  were  to  be 
abolished  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe  Castle  set  forth,  that  it  was  expedient,  after  giving  to  his  Majesty 
the  means  of  rewarding  meritorious  services,  to  abolish  all  offices  of  a  specified 
description.  Now,  the  right  hon.  baronet  could  not  say  that  he  had  accompanied 
his  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  certain  offices  therein  mentioned,  which  were  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown,  with  any  provision  by  which  the  Crown  would  be  recompensed  for 
the  loss  it  would  sustain  if  his  Bill  were  carried.  The  House  would  therefore  per- 
ceive, that  the  two  bills  to  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  referred,  as  sanctioning  the 
measure  proposed  by  him,  were,  in  fact,  materially  different  from  it.  Mr.  Peel  then 
proceeded  to  animadvert  on  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  in  precipitating  this 
Bill,  at  the  very  time  that  commissioners  appointed  by  the  House,  in  consequence 
of  his  own  motion,  were  occupied  in  inquiring  into  the  fees  and  emoluments 
attached  to  some  of  those  very  offices  which  his  Bill  was  intended  to  abolish. 
Without  waiting  for  the  report  of  those  commissioners,  he  thought  himself  com- 
petent to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  alterations  of  a  most  extensive  kind.  Surely  it 
would  have  been  more  consistent,  if,  before  the  right  hon.  baronet  proceeded,  he 
had  waited  for  the  report  of  those  commissioners,  appointed  at  his  own  request, 
instead  of  proposing  a  measure  that  went  to  regulate  the  fees  in  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal law  offices  in  Ireland. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  after  the  explanation  given  on 
the  subject  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  and  after  the  private  communication 
made  to  the  right  hon.  baronet  on  the  subject,  he  was  astonished  that  it  should 
again  be  noticed.  As  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  it  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Westmeath.  It  could  not  be  reckoned  amongst  the  offices 
of  great  emolument,  as  it  only  produced  about  £1,600  per  annum.  In  disposing 
of  it,  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  Irish  government. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald's  amendment,  "  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  this  day  six  months."  For  the  amendment,  63  ;  against  it,  43  ;  ma- 
jority, 20  ;  consequently  the  Bill  was  lost. 
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May  30,  1815. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell,  havj'ng  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  6000  persons  from  his 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  York,  Birmingham,  Norwich,  &c.,  praying 
for  an  unqualified  emancipation  from  all  civil  and  military  disqualifications  under 
which  they  laboured,  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take  the  subject 
into  consideration. 

Several  members  having  spoken  at  great  length  on  the  subject, — 
Mr.  Peel  said,  that  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  House  it  was  due  that  the 
motion  for  going  into  a  committee  should  be  resisted.  If  an  attempt  at  arrangement 
could  only  be  productive  of  dissatisfaction  and  disunion,  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  House  should  proceed  to  legislate  on  the  subject ;  and  on  this  ground  it  was 
material  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  that 
feeling  was  to  be  collected  from  the  declarations  of  persons  who  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  that  body.  The  hon.  baronet  who  moved  the  Resolutions  had  said,  that 
by  repealing  the  laws  obnoxious  to  them,  the  House  would  obtain  the  gratitude 
of  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  hon.  baronet  should  have  been  the  last  person  to  talk 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  when  he  reflected  on  the  circumstances  under 
wliich  he  himself  had  been  induced  to  present  their  petition  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Peel  said,  he  should  beg  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  facts,  which  he  should 
state  principally  from  printed  documents,  illustrative  of  the  conduct  of  that  body  of 
men  by  whom  the  petition  to  the  House  had  been  drawn  up,  and  of  the  temper  in 
which  it  was  probable  that  any  concession  would  be  received  by  them,  and  by  th« 
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Catholics  in  general.  It  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  baronet,  that  the  object  was  so 
great  that  they  should  liot  "  squabble,"  to  use  his  own  words,  about  securities ;  but 
they  might  see,  from  the  facts  which  he  would  state,  what  was  the  security  which 
was  to  be  looked  for  from  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics  themselves.  'I'he  newspapers 
most  in  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  body,  had  given,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Catholic  Association,"  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  that  body  in  Capel-street,  in  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  reported  that  he  had  waited  with  the  rest  of  a  sub-committee  on  Sir 
H.  Parnell,  who  with  promptness  and  cheerfulness  had  undertaken  to  present  their 
petition.  [Sir  H.  Parnell  observed,  that  the  House  was  not  to  trust  the  correctness 
of  these  reports.]  Mr.  Peel  continued,  that  as  a  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  account,  he  should  immediately  cast  it  aside,  as  he  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  it,  and  should  merely  assume,  which  he  believed  no  one  would 
deny,  that  the  hon.  bai'onet  had  been  induced  by  that  body  to  present  the  petition, 
and  to  propose  the  Resolutions  which  he  had  circulated.  He  should  proceed  to 
mention  the  circumstances  under  which  this  body  originated.  In  1811,  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  a  body  should  be  formed,  consisting  of  the 
Catholic  peers,  sons  of  peers,  and  baronets,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the 
committee  of  1793,  together  with  representatives  from  each  parish  and  town,  which 
body  was  entrusted  with  the  Catholic  affairs,  as  far  as  regarded  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  forwarding  the  object  of  those  petitions.  Two  members  of  this  body 
were  arrested,  for  having  been  present  at  the  elections,  which  was  illegal  by  the 
Convention  Law,  were  prosecuted,  and  found  guilty.  The  body  was  tlien  in 
appearance  dissolved  ;  but  an  aggregate  meeting  was  called,  at  which  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Convention  had  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  a  petition  was  agreed  on  to  the  Prince  Regent,  complaining  of  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Wellesley  Pole).  An  Address  was  prepared,  and  read  to  all  the  members  of  the 
former  body,  who  accordingly  met  and  continued  to  meet,  till  in  the  last  year  it 
was  dissolved  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  in  Council,  who  by  a  proclamation  declared  it 
illegal.  The  Catholic  Committee  was  thus,  as  the  Convention  had  been,  in  appear- 
ance dissolved.  An  aggregate  meeting,  however,  was  again  held,  and  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  recommending  to  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Board  to  form  a 
voluntary  association.  A  body  was  formed  of  the  members  of  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  had  been  declared  to  be  illegal  by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  the  other  by  a 
proclamation  ;  and  by  this  association  was  the  present  Petition  to  Parliament,  and 
the  Resolutions  drawn  up  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  internal  state  of  Ireland  must  have  known  the  effect  which  the 
existence  of  these  bodies  had  produced,  or  whether  they  could  augur  any  thing  of 
peace  or  concord  from  the  members  who  formed  part  of  the  voluntary  association. 
They  would  recollect  their  interference  in  the  right  of  election  by  which  those 
Catholics  who  had  not  voted  at  the  last  general  election  in  favour  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Catholic  claims  had  lost  the  confidence  of  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects  : — 
they  would  recollect  the  project  of  parochial  subscriptions,  by  which  power  was 
given  to  call  on  every  householder  for  lOd.  or  a  larger  sum,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  petitions  to  Parliament,  and  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  those  who  had  "re- 
fused to  pay,"  should  have  those  words  written  against  their  names  : — they  would 
remember  that  a  circular  was  sent  to  every  member  of  the  body  to  invite  them  to 
meet  on  the  first  and  third  Saturday  of  every  month,  because  they  were  apprehen- 
sive that  a  religious  persecution  was  about  to  recommence  in  Ireland.  It  was  that 
body  also  whicli  took  on  itself  to  inquire  into  alleged  injuries  to  some  Catholic 
soldiers ;  and  it  was  in  that  body  that  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  ambassadors  to 
the  Spanish  Cortes,  to  beg  their  interference  with  the  government  of  this  country 
It  was  that  body  that  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  means  by  which 
the  suffering  Catholics  of  Monaghan  could  best  be  supported  by  legal  means.  The 
present  association,  to  the  honour  of  the  former  bodies,  was  not  composed  of  all 
tlie  members  of  those  bodies,  but  of  their  leading  and  most  violent  members.  How 
far,  then,  were  the  peace  and  honour  of  the  United  Kingdom  likely  to  be  supported 
by  such  a  body  ?  That  question  might  be  answered  by  every  member  of  the  grand 
juries,  who  had  almost  unanimously  attributed  to  that  body  the  disturbed  state  of 
their  counties.     Was  the  House,  then,  to  accept  Resolutions  dictated  by  this  body  ? 
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But  it  -was  said  by  some,  that  the  House  might  grant  a  part  of  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics,  under  the  restrictions  which  might  be  thought  necessary  ;  but  to  this  the 
Catholics  replied,  "  We  will  not  thank  you — we  will  resist  a  partial  repeal,  or  a 
repeal  which  gives  you  any  security."  The  Bill  which  the  hon.  baronet  intended 
to  introduce,  would  have  the  effect  of  separating  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  ;  but 
if  a  different  bill  were  to  be  brought  in,  they  should  first  hear  the  terms  in  which 
the  Bill  of  1813  was  spoken  of  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Board, 
which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  passing  thanks  to  the  Catholic  prelates  for  their 
opposition  to  that  Bill.  [Sir  II.  Parnell  here  again  wished  to  observe  on  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  accounts  which  had  been  given  of  his  interview  with  the  sub-com- 
mittee.] Mr.  Peel  ob.«erved,  that  the  passage  which  he  was  about  to  read  did  not 
refer  to  any  ])art  of  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  baronet,  but  of  a  gentleman  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  Catholics  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  person,  and  who  had  the  votes  of  every  individual  of  the  associa- 
tion for  his  appointment  to  the  sub-committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  At 
every  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  the  thanks  of  the  body  to  Mr.  O'Connell 
were  among  their  resolutions.  The  opinion  of  a  person  who  seemed  thus  to  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  the  Catholic  body  was  of  some  importance ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  ho  had  drawn  up  the  present  Resolutions  and  the  Bill,  which,  to  save  the 
Parliament  the  trouble  of  legislation,  had  been  drawn  up  and  previously  circulated, 
and  which  the  Catholics  presented  as  the  only  measure  they  would  have.  [Hear  ! 
from  some  members  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House.]  If  the  hon.  members 
thought  a  different  bill  might  be  brought  in,  they  might  hear  in  what  terms  the 
Bill  of  1813  was  described  by  Mr.  O'Connell — "It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "  that 
you  should  bear  the  name  and  form  of  Irishmen,  and  not  abhor  that  absurd  and 
mischievous  Bill.  You  need  not  be  warned  that  you  should  confide  in  your  mem- 
bers, &c."  Then,  alluding  to  the  cheer  with  which  the  report  of  the  contested 
clause  in  the  Bill  of  1813  being  lost  was  received,  he  says,  "  That  ruffian  shout  of 
English  insolence  may  be  the  last  outrage  on  poor  fallen  degraded  Ireland.  The  day- 
star  of  her  liberty  will  arise  "  (in  the  shape  of  the  Bill  which  the  hon.  baronet  would 
propose).  "  This  last  insult  is  indelibly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  Irish  Catholic, 
and,  though  it  may  be  forgiven,  it  cannot  be  forgotten."  Such  language  augured 
the  impossibility  of  any  conciliatory  arrangement.  The  Bill,  however,  which  was 
brought  in  was  described  as  a  bill  to  bury  all  animosities,  and  unite  all  the  subjects 
of  his  Majesty  in  defence  of  the  empire. — If  the  justice  of  the  proposition  submitted 
to  the  House  were  indisputable,  he  would  admit  that  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
upon  whose  petition  this  proposition  was  grounded,  would  be  a  matter  of  no  account. 
But  when  the  conciliation  of  these  parties  was  the  avowed  object,  that  conduct 
was  a  material  subject  of  consideration.  From  the  celebrated  speech  of  that  cele- 
brated orator,  Dr.  Dromgoole,  in  1813,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Catholics,  from  whom 
this  petition  emanated,  it  appeared  that  no  such  securities  as  had  been  submitted 
to  that  House  in  the  course  of  that  year,  could  be  at  all  acceded  to,  consistently 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  how  did  this 
orator  describe  the  Protestant  religion,  in  an  authorized  publication  of  his  speech  ? 
Why,  that  the  Protestant  religion,  if  supported  bj'  Heaven,  required  no  human  aid  ; 
but  that,  if  not  so  supported,  no  laws  could  sustain  it ;  for  it  must  have  been  built 
upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and  had  lasted  as  long  as  any  other  novelty.  This  speech 
prefaced  the  Resolutions  of  the  Catholic  meeting,  by  which  the  Bill  brought  before 
the  House  in  1813  was  marked  with  the  most  (lecided  disapprobation,  especially  as 
to  the  proposition  brought  forward  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  Establishment. 
With  those  Resolutions,  too,  the  declaration  of  the  Irish  prelates  in  1813  entirelv 
concurred.  Nay,  this  ecclesiastical  assembly  voted  thanks  to  Dr.  Milner,  whom 
they  called  the  tmwearied,  incorruptible,  and  able  agent  of  the  Catholic  cause.  With 
these  proceedings  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  he  asked,  whether  any  candid 
man  could  calculate  that  any  measure  the  House  was  likely  to  adopt,  would  give 
satisfaction  to,  or  excite  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholic  body  of  Ireland  ?  Such  a 
calculation  would  indeed  be  quite  idle,  as  must  be  evident  from  the  instances  which 
he  had  cited.  Upon  the  minds  of  those  gentlemen  who  had,  in  1813,  declared  their 
expectation  that  the  discussion  on  that  occasion  would  be  final,  as  exy)lanatory  of  the 
i»iewi  of  ths  Heu«e,  h«  trusted  that  thii  consideration  would  have  its  dus  eflToot, 
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On  the  whole,  seeing  that  no  arrangement  was  likely  to  take  place  that  could  promise 
the  conciliation  of  the  petitioners,  if  their  wishes  were  to  be  judged  of  from  their  own 
language,  he  could  not  accede  to  the  proposed  committee. 

After  an  extended  debate,  Sir  Henry  Parnell's  motion  was  lost,  on  a  division,  by 
228  against  147;  majority,  81. 


EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

June  16,  1815. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Mr. 
Vesey  Fitzgerald,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  brought  forward  the  Irish 
Budget ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  hon.  gentleman  enlarged  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  education  of  the  poor. 

In  the  debate  which  ensued.  Me.  Peel  observed  that,  after  the  luminous  ex- 
position which  had  been  made  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  it  would  be  quite  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  intrude  upon  -the  committee  at  any  length  on  the  question  before 
them.  There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  make 
a  few  observations.  No  man  could  be  more  sensible  than  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages that  would  result  to  Ireland,  from  the  general  diffusion  of  education.  In 
making  that  statement  he  wished  to  be  understood,  that  the  benefit  ought  to  be 
restricted  to  no  particular  sect — no  distinction  whatever  ought  to  be  observed.  He 
was  confident  that  it  was  the  only  measure  to  which  Parhament  could  look  for  the 
introduction  of  habits  of  industry  and  morality  among  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland; 
and  when  they  considered  the  avidity  which,  to  their  infinite  credit,  was  shown  by 
the  lower  orders  of  the  population  of  Ireland  to  avail  themselves  of  any  means  of 
instruction  that  were  afforded  them,  it  would  be  a  ictlection  on  Parliainent,  if  by 
any  ill-judged  and  miserable  parsimony  such  means  were  withheld.  It  had  been  his 
misfortune,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  dvity,  to  be  compelled  to  introduce  into 
that  House  measures  of  a  temporary  nature  to  remedy  existing  evils  in  Ireland. 
hilt  in  doing  so  he  was  satisfied  that  those  measures  must  of  necessity  be  temporary, 
and  that  they  could  weigh  nothing  in  the  scale  compared  with  the  duration  and 
eflPect  of  measures  of  a  more  general  nature.  After  adverting  to  the  previous  reports 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existing  abuses  in  Ireland,  and  to 
the  legislative  measures  that  had  been  founded  on  them,  he  remarked,  that  the  last 
report  of  those  commissioners  suggested  a  general  plan  for  educating  the  poor  in 
that  countrv.  The  reason  which  had  induced  him  to  forbear  from  introducing  that 
plan  to  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill,  v/as  not  any  insensibility  to  the  advantage 
of  general  education,  but  an  apprehension  that  the  plan  of  education  advised  by  the 
commissioners  would  not  be  advantageous.  The  report  recommended  that  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  should  appoint  commissioners  for  the  superintendence  of  the  education. 
Now,  he  was  afraid  that  this  direct  interference  of  the  Executive  Government  would 
tend  to  excite  jealousies  that  would  counteract  the  benefits  that  might  otherwise 
be  expected  from  the  measure.  After  due  deliberation,  therefore,  he  felt  himself 
fully  warran''"(l  in  forbearing  to  introduce  to  Parliament  the  system  recommended 
by  the  comuiissioners.  He  conceived,  however,  that  the  vote  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  meant  to  propose,  would  by  no  means  involve  the  evils  which  he  had  just 
described.  He  was  convinced,  and  he  avowed  it  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  that 
the  only  rational  plan  of  education  in  Ireland,  was  one  which  should  be  extended 
impartially  to  children  of  all  religious  persuasions — one  which  did  not  profess  to 
make  converts — one  which,  while  it  imparted  general  religious  instruction,  left  those 
who  were  its  objects  to  obtain  their  particular  religious  discipline  elsewhere — [Hear, 
hear].  On  this  subject  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  dilate.  The  days  were  passed 
when  there  existed  a  prejudice  against  the  general  education  of  the  poor.  Con- 
clusive proofs  had  been  aflTorded  that  the  manners,  character,  and  habits  of  a  people 
were  improved  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  among  them  by 
a  rational  education.  One  argument  which  had  been  urged  against  this  liberal 
system  in  Ireland,  appeared  to  him  to  prove  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  was 
intended  to  establish.     It  had  been  said,  that  in  times  of  public  agitation  in  that 
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cduntry  the  schoolmasters  had,  by  their  influence  among  the  lower  orders,  mate- 
rially contributed  to  the  evils  of  those  times.  But  to  what  was  that  influence  to  be 
ascribed,  but  to  their  greater  information  ?  If  the  lower  orders,  instead  of  being 
kept  in  extreme  ignorance,  were  allowed  the  means  of  obtaining  information,  they 
would  not  so  easily  be  operated  upon  and  misled.  To  the  slow  and  gradual  progress 
of  reform  among  the  people  of  Ireland,  Parliament  must  look  for  a  durable  improve- 
ment in  their  character  ;  and  he  could  not  conceive  a  more  certain  mode  of  eft'ecting 
this  most  important  object,  than  by  adopting  a  judicious  plan  of  general  education. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Mr.  Peel  stated,  as  a  proof  of  the  impartial  diffusion  of  education  to  all  sects  in 
Ireland,  that  when  Dr.  Bell  repaired  to  that  country  a  short  time  since,  and  the 
children  were  examined  before  him  to  show  their  progress  in  reading,  some  of  theiu 
refused  to  read  in  any  other  Testament  than  their  own,  and  the  schoolmasters  stated, 
that  they  never  checked  this  independence,  and  never  interfered  with  the  sentiments 
and  persuasion  of  their  scholars. 
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July  4,  1815. 

In  the  debate  on  Sir  Henry  Parnell's  motion,  for  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
praying  that  his  Royal  Highness  w'ould  be  pleased  to  institute  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  and  character  of  certain  societies,  called  Orange  Lodges,  in 
Ireland, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  detain  the  House  long  in  showing 
that,  even  if  the  facts  were  true  which  the  hon.  baronet  stated,  no  good  could  pos- 
sibly arise  from  the  agitation  of  the  present  subject.  It  w^as  wholly  inexpedient,  and 
its  introduction  at  this  moment  highly  injurious.  He  gave  full  credit  to  the  con- 
sistency of  the  hon.  baronet,  in  thus  bringing  forward  his  motion ;  at  all  events, 
the  charge  of  precipitation  would  be  the  last  which  he  would  adduce  against  him, 
for  it  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  his  system  to  make  this  motion  at  so  late  a  period  of 
the  session,  as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  speech,  without,  at  the  same  time,  incurring 
the  risk  of  creating  the  injurious  eifect  which  the  adoption  of  his  motion  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.  This  had  been  the  practice  of  the  hon.  baronet  during  the  last 
three  years,  for  he  allowed  the  House  almost  to  terminate  its  sitting  before  he  gave 
notice  of  his  usual  motion  on  this  subject.  But  what  good  could  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  his  proposition?  What  efiect  could  it  produce?  The  House  w^as,  for- 
sooth, to  appoint  an  extraordinary  commission,  to  inquire  into  what  ? — why,  into  the 
truth  of  certain  facts  which  were  loosely  alleged  in  a  petition,  and  into  the  truth  or 
incorrectness  of  the  opinions  of  a  learned  judge.  If  this  commission  were  insti- 
tuted, it  would  only  operate  to  the  exasperation  of  irritations  which  were  already 
too  much  to  be  lamented.  In  that  case  they  would  only  have  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  receive  the  exaggerated  details  of  both  parties,  and  to  review  judicial 
cases  which  had  already  received  the  formal  decision  of  the  law.  The  hon.  baronet 
had,  in  fact,  himself  shown  the  absurdity  of  his  motion  ;  for  he  had,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  two  judges,  declared,  that  the  law  was  quite  clear  on  the  point, 
and  that  from  a  book  which  he  conceived  authority,  those  Societies  were  exposed 
to  its  penalties.  If  these  points  were  so  clearly  established,  it  followed,  of  course, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  motion,  as  the  existing  powers  were  sufficient  for 
the  jiurposes  of  suppressing  the  evil.  Besides,  the  Crown  could  only  empower  the 
committee  to  inquire,  not  to  punish.  On  the  principle  of  the  measure,  it  was  rather 
unfair  for  the  hon.  baronet  to  call  upon  the  House  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  allega- 
tions which  he  himself  should  have  probed  before  he  fo\indcd  upon  them  a  motion 
of  sucli  a  description.  If  his  object  were  to  attack  the  Irish  Government  for  the 
exercise  of  any  particular  partiality,  let  him  come  forward  with  a  distinct  proposi- 
tion to  that  effect,  stating  the  instance  in  which  mercy  was  shown  to  one  party,  or 
severity  exercised  towards  another,  without  strong  and  adequate  cause.  If  the  hon. 
baronet  adopted  this  course,  he  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  meet  him  on  it.  As 
to  saying  that  the  Irish  Govcmment  did  not  interfere  in  the  prevention  of  public 
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.outrage,  it  was  wholly  unsupported  by  the  fact ;  for  they  had,  upon  all  occasions, 
, conducted  prosecutions  at  the  public  expense  for  the  complainants,  ■without  any 
.distinction.  If  the  hon.  baronet  had  any  specific  charge,  let  him  produce  it ;  but 
•even  if  his  present  statements  ^vere  true,  he  would  contend  that  the  motion  was 
.altogether  unnecessary. 

The  motion  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  89  against  20  ;  majority,  69. 


IFtlSH  GRAND  JURIES. 
February  14,  1816. 

Mr.  Horner  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he  considered  to  be  an 
extremely  objectionable  mode,  in  general  use  in  Ireland,  of  receiving  evidence,  on 
bills  of  indictment,  by  the  Grand  Juries.  It  was  the  practice,  he  understood,  for 
the  Grand  Juries  to  find  bills  of  indictment  upon  the  mere  depositions  obtained  frcm 
witnesses  by  the  magistrates,  without  any  resort  to  parole  evidence.  He  therefore 
moved  "  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  declare  the  law  for  the  right  proceeding  of 
Grand  Juries  in  Ireland  upon  bills  of  indictment." 

Mr.  Peel  immediately  rose  and  declared,  that  he  felt  no  intention  of  opposing  the 
principle  of  the  measure  now  suggested,  but  he  imagined  that  no  one  could  deny  that 
such  a  subject  demanded  the  most  anxious  inquiry;  that  in  endeavouring  to  introduce 
an  important  alteration  in  the  customary  practice  of  the  grand  juries  in  Ireland,  in 
counteracting  a  usage  confirmed  by  immemorial  custom,  great  difficulties  must  pre- 
sent themselves ;  and  that  the  House  should,  above  all  things,  deprecate  precipitation. 
A  considerable  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
could  be  brought  into  operation.  The  next  assizes  in  Ireland  must  take  place  early 
in  Mai'ch  ;  before  that  period  it  would  be  impossible  to  run  the  bill  through  all  its 
stages  :  consequently,  as  it  could  not  be  applied  until  the  succeeding  assizes,  no 
necessity  existed  of  pressing  the  question.  He  suggested  that  some  alteration  in  the 
civil  proceedings  of  grand  juries  in  Ireland  might,  perhaps,  in  that  time,  be  adopted, 
and  that  thus  associated,  the  measure  would  be  rendered  more  permanently  benefi- 
cial to  that  country.  With  sincere  pleasure  he  had  heard  the  candid  declaration  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  no  censure  could  be  applied  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished and  honourable  persons  who  administered  the  law  in  Ireland,  and  with 
him  he  also  agreed  in  supposing,  that  the  law  now  to  be  introduced  should  be 
declaratory :  but  he  begged  leave  to  observe,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
appeared  somewhat  precipitate  in  declaring  that  the  practice  of  the  grand  juries  in 
Ireland  was  contrary  to  the  precej^ts  of  the  common  law.  He  allowed  tliat  the 
authority  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  was  very  high; 
but  as  far  as  it  related  to  Ireland,  he  would  oppose  authority  of  no  small  eminence. 
As  far  as  constant  practice  could  constitute  the  common  law  of  any  nation,  he  hail 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself  to  support  his  opinion, 
that  the  present  usage  was  the  common  law  of  Ireland  ;  for  he  had  asserted  that  it 
seemed  to  exist  from  time  immemorial.  The  practice,  as  such,  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  first  legal  authorities  of  England  ;  for  not  many  centuries  past,  few  lawyers 
who  practised  at  the  Irish  bar,  were  raised  to  the  bench.  The  judges  were  supplied 
almost  entirely  from  Westminster-hall,  and  these,  some  of  whom  were  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  profession,  had  sanctioned  the  practice  by  their  approbation.  The 
name  of  one  of  them  was  familiar  with  every  person  the  least  versed  in  legal 
information,  as  his  authority  was  ever  regarded  with  the  highest  respect ;  he  alluded 
to  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  who  had  been  successively  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer  in  England.  Chief  Justice  Reynolds,  of  the  common  pleas  in  Ireland, 
was  also  an  Englishman,  and  yet  with  these,  and  many  others,  the  practice  then 
prevailing  in  the  grand  juries  of  Ireland  had  such  an  influence  as  to  prevent  their 
attempi.ng  to  disturb  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  indeed  justlj'^  stated, 
that,  in  1762,  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  this  practice  had  been  stated  by  Chief 
Justice  Aston,  and  ameetingof  the  judges  was  convened  to  consider  them.  At  that 
time  there  were  only  nine  judges  in  Ireland,  and  of  that  number  seven  agreed  in  the 
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legality  of  the  practice,  and  continued  it  in  consequence  of  its  general  convenience 
in  the  country.  Among  those  who  acceded  to  that  opinion  were,  Lord-Chancellor 
Bowles  and  Chief-Justice  Willes,  both  Englishmen.  He  appealed,  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  to  the  indirect  authority  of  both  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament.  The  ques- 
tion, indeed,  had  never  come  before  the  House  of  Commons,  but  their  silence  might 
be  considered  a  proof  of  their  general  concurrence  in  the  practice.  It  might  indeed 
have  been  a  departure  from  the  common  law,  but  it  appeared  to  them  justifiable,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  press  of  civil  business  -nhich  belonged  to  grand  juries,  and 
partly  perhaps  from  a  desire  to  protect  witnesses  from  the  indignation  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  that  country.  The  indirect  authority  of  the  House  of  Peers  was, 
however,  more  distinctly  marked,  for  they  had  suflered  one  of  their  own  body  (Lord 
Sandford)  to  be  executed  for  murder,  on  proceedings  precisely  the  same  as  were 
usually  adopted  on  all  common  indictments.  He  was  pleased  that,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure,  no  censure  was  attached  to  any  persons  whatever  for  any  past 
proceedings,  and  while  he  agreed  in  the  general  expediency  of  the  bill,  he  hoped 
that  no  grounds  for  objection  would  be  admitted  into  the  wording  of  it. 

]Mr.  Peel  subsequently  rose,  in  reply  to  I\Ir.  Ponsonby,  to  remove  the  impression 
of  his  having  appeared  to  consider  the  common  law  of  the  two  countries  essentially 
different.  The  hon.  and  learned  mover  having  represented  the  present  practice  of 
grand  juries  as  a  deviation  from  common  laAv,  he  had  merely  stated  the  high  autho- 
rities by  which  it  had  been  sanctioned. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 
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February  27,  1816. 

In  an  adjourned  debate  on  the  Array  Estimates, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  explain  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  maintain  a  force  of  25,000  men  in 
Ireland  ;  but  if  it  were  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  he  should  defer  the  explanation 
till  thev  went  into  the  committee,  he  Avould  abstain  from  occupying  their  attention 
at  that  moment.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  thought  it  desirable  to  have  the  expla- 
nation then,  especially  as  several  of  his  hon.  and  right  hon.  friends  had  referred  to 
him  as  the  proper  person  to  enter  upon  those  details,  and  as  the  military  establish- 
ment of  Ireland  was  the  only  branch  that  now  remained  unexplained,  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  seize  that  opportunity  of  discharging  his  duty.  [Hear,  hear  !]  With 
respect  to  what  he  had  to  offer,  he  should  certainly  feel  much  less  apprehension  if 
he  had  to  address  the  legislature  of  that  country  whose  interests  were  more  imme- 
diately involved  in  the  discussion.  There  was  no  representative  of  Ireland,  ho'wever, 
who  then  heard  him,  who  would  not  admit  that  the  civil  power  of  that  country  was 
perfectly  inadequate  to  maintain  public  order  and  tranquillity,  and  that  a  force  of 
at  least  twenty-five  thousand  men  was  absolutely  necessary  for  that  purpose.  He 
knew,  indeed,  the  difficulties  under  which  he  laboured,  in  having  to  address  an 
assembly,  the  majority  of  whom  would  be  likely  to  form  their  judgment  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  circumstances  which  were  daily  passing  under  their  own  eyes.  He 
must,  however,  beg  all  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the  peculiar  condition,  govern- 
ment, habits,  and  manners  of  Ireland,  to  recollect  that  they  were  not  providing  for 
the  wants  of  England.  It  had  been  emphatically  said,  by  an  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Brougham),  on  a  preceding  evening,  when  using  the  language  in  which 
he  presumed  an  honest  counsellor  might  address  the  sovereign  of  these  realms, 
"  that  England  was  not  Germany ;"  and  in  the  same  sense  he  would  beg  the  House 
to  recollect  that  Ireland  was  not  England. 

In  entering  upon  the  discussion  he  should  most  anxiously  avoid  all  topics  of  a 
political  character,  and  only  refer  to  the  known  and  actual  causes  which  required 
the  emplojTuent  of  that  military  force  Avithout  inquiring  what  particular  events 
might  have  occasioned  the  necessity  for  it.  He  believed  no  one  would  deny  that 
the  situation  of  the  two  countries  was  widely  different.  In  Ireland  they  did  not 
possess  that  greatest  of  all  blessings,  a  resident  gentry,  possessing  a  community  of 
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interest  with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Whatever  might  be  the  disposition  of  tlie 
landed  proprietors  in  Ireland — and  he  was  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate  anything 
to  their  prejudice, — it  was  obviously  impossible  that  absentee  landlords  could  bestow 
the  same  unremitting  attention — could  feel  the  same  unceasing  solicitude — could 
exercise  the  same  paternal  care,  or  exhibit  the  same  example  to  their  tenantry  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  resident  proprietors  to  do.  From  this  cause,  also,  it  resulted, 
that  in  Ireland,  there  were  many  large  districts  in  which  there  existed  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  deny  to  the  poorer  classes  all  the  benefits  which  flowed  from  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  enlightened  and  independent  magistracy,  or  to  select  for  that  function, 
persons  to  whom,  under  other  circumstances,  the  important  trust  would  not  be 
confided.  In  Ireland  there  was  a  large  and  active  population,  without  adequate 
means  of  employment — a  population  to  whose  industry  it  v/as  impossible  to  give 
that  direction  upon  which  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  every  country  must  mainly 
depend.  He  did  not  mean  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  occasioned  so  large  a 
proportion  of  absentee  gentry;  his  only  object  at  present  was  to  state  the  fact. 
There  were  other  circumstances,  also,  of  a  character  too  notorious  to  require  eluci- 
dation ;  and  he  must  therefore  entreat  those  gentlemen  who  were  not  inhabitants  of 
that  country — in  the  happiness,  the  comfort,  and  the  prosperity  of  which,  he 
solemnly  declared  he  felt  as  deep  an  interest  as  if  he  were  himself  a  native  of  it— to 
pause,  before  they  concluded  that  any  particular  measures  were  bad  in  themselves, 
because  they  would  not  perhaps  be  applicable  to  England. 

With  respect  to  the  military  force  in  Ireland,  it  was  usually  appropriated  to  three 
descriptions  of  employment.  In  stating  the  nature  of  those  employments,  he  should 
perhaps  be  compelled  to  draw  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  country ;  but  however 
melancholy  or  distressing,  if  it  was  a  true  one,  it  ought  to  be  displayed  to  that 
House.  The  first  description  of  those  employments  was  that  which  he  strictly  con- 
sidered as  military  duty;  the  second  included  the  aid  and  assistance  which  it  was 
necessary  to  give  to  the  civil  power,  in  order  to  preserve  the  public  peace ;  the  third 
was  also  a  service  which  might  be  considered  in  the  light  of  aid  afforded  to  the  civil 
power,  as  it  was  employed  in  the  suppression  of  that  grievous  bane  to  Ireland — 
illicit  distillation.  Before  going  more  minutely  into  the  subject,  he  wished  to  guard 
against  the  supposition,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  much  larger  military  force 
might  not  be  beneficially  employed  in  Ireland.  He  certainly  thought  it  might :  but 
all  that  he  had  to  do  on  the  present  occasion  was,  to  lock  to  the  25,000  men  pro- 
posed to  be  maintained  there — and  with  respect  to  that  23,000  nominal  force,  it 
was  to  be  recollected,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  military  duties  to  be  performed,  it 
could  not  be  fairly  estimated  at  mors  than  20,000  effective  men.  Upon  that  part  of 
the  subject  however,  it  would  occur  to  every  one,  how  extremely  difficult  it  was  to 
ascertain  what  amount  would  be  required  for  the  performance  of  strictly  military 
duties.  But  he  could  state,  upon  the  authority  of  military  men,  some  of  them  com- 
manders of  districts,  and  well  qualified  to  deliver  a  correct  opinion,  that  every 
attention  had  been  paid,  and  every  exertion  made  to  reduce  those  military  duties  as 
much  as  possible.  He  would  take  one  instance  as  an  example.  The  nightly  guard 
at  Dublin  required  no  less  than  659  men,  and  very  considerable  reductions  had 
recently  been  made  in  the  amount.  Soon  after  the  rebellion,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  was  surrounded  by  barriers  which  prevented  all  access  to  the  city, 
except  under  such  restrictions  as  were  known  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  visited 
similar  towns  and  cities  on  the  continent.  Those,  however,  were  all  abandoned. 
The  amount  which  he  had  stated  was  thus  apportioned.  Dublin  Castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  Phoenix-park,  and  the  patrole  of  that  park,  164 ; 
stores  of  various  kinds,  and  other  military  buildings,  350  ;  for  prisoners,  public 
departments,  &c.,  145  ;  making  a  total  of  659.  In  time  of  peace  it  might  be  calcu- 
lated that  they  would  have  no  greater  duty  to  perform  than  at  the  rate  of  one  night 
in  four,  which  would  require,  for  ordinary  reliefs,  not  less  than  3000  men  to  be  kept 
up.  He  merely  mentioned  that,  as  an  instance  to  show  that  every  possible  attention 
had  been  paid  to  reducing  the  amount  of  the  military  guards. 

He  came  now  to  touch  upon  another  and  a  much  more  delicate  appropriation  of 
the  military  force,  namely,  its  employment  in  aiding  the  civil  power  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  tlie  country.  In  considering  that  branch  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  amounl:  of  the  establishment  at  former  periods.    In  1802,  during 
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the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  the  force  kept  up  in  Ireland  was  not  less  than  22.000 
men.  From  the  year  1803  to  1807  a  military  force  was  maintained,  exclusively  of 
the  militia,  to  the  amount  of  32,000,  upon  the  general  average;  and  since  iSil, 
there  had  been  an  eflfective  force  in  Ireland  of  not  less  than  3o,000.  He  was  aware 
that,  in  answer  to  that  statement,  it  would  be  urged  that  those  were  the  establish- 
ments during  a  time  of  war,  and  that  they  could  be  no  criterion  for  a  time  of  peace. 
He  was  most  ready  to  admit  the  distinction,  though  he  must  at  the  same  time 
observe,  that  a  great  part  of  that  force  was  employed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
invasion,  but  in  aiding  the  civil  power  to  maintain  tlie  public  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

The  array  of  Ireland,  at  the  present  moment,  was  divided  into  441  stations,  and 
he  would  shortly  explain  upon  what  grounds  it  was  so  divided.  The  House  must 
not  suppose  that  the  government  of  Ireland  listened  to  every  hasty  application  from 
magistrates  for  a  military  force — applications  which  often  sprang  from  groundless 
fears.  The  answer  invariably  returned  to  such  applications  was,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  attend  to  every  individual  who  made  them,  and  the  same  broad  line  of 
distinction  must  be  drawn.  They  were  then  directed,  if  the  state  of  the  county  or 
district  were  threatening,  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  magistrates,  who  discussed 
the  necessity  of  interposing  a  military  force  ;  but  as  it  was  supposed  those  discussions 
would  have  a  necessary  tendency  and  bias  towards  the  employment  of  the  military', 
a  further  reference  was  always  made  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  district,  who 
was  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  prejudices 
against  the  interference  of  his  soldiery ;  nor  was  that  interference  permitted  by  the 
government,  unless  the  necessity  was  sanctioned  by  his  acquiescence.  Generally 
speaking,  the  applications  for  military  aid  were  not  successful.  But,  notvdthstand- 
ing  all  that  precaution  and  reluctance,  the  disturbances  were  carried  to  such  an 
excess  as  led  to  the  establishment  of  no  less  than  441  military  quarters.  It  was 
necessary  he  should  state,  however,  that  on  the  reduction  of  the  army,  more  than 
200  of  those  quarters  would  be  abandoned,  if  only  a  force  of  25,000  were  kept  up. 
He  trusted  it  woidd  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  any  undue  predilection  for  the 
employment  of  a  military  force;  but  he  must  say,  it  was  better  that  justice  should 
be  executed  by  a  military  force  than  not  executed  at  all.  Surely  it  v/ould  not  be 
denied,  that  the  midnight  murderer  and  the  incendiary  should  be  apprehended,  and 
stopped  in  their  dreadful  career ;  and  he  hoped  that  those  who  felt  so  much  sympathy 
for  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  our  constitution,  would  keep  some  of  it  for  the 
protection  of  the  well-disposed,  the  honest,  and  the  industrious,  who  could  not 
afford  to  work  for  their  families  by  day,  and  provide  for  their  adequate  protection  by 
night.  If  it  were  required  of  the  magistrates  that  they  should  act  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  we  were  bound  in  justice'to  adopt  some  measures  to  secure  them  and 
their  property  from  danger  and  de^fetruction. 

■  There  was  another  material  point  to  consider — they  never  could  succeed  in 
inducing  the  gentry  of  Ireland  to  reside  upon  their  estates,  unless  they  v,'ere  secure 
Avhen  there.  If  that  were  not  the  case,  if  there  were  more  safety,  more  protection  to 
be  found  in  England,  then  England  would  continue  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Irish 
gentry. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  employment  of  a  military  force  in  Ireland, 
under  existing  circumstances,  was  calculated  to  save  the  government  of  that  country 
from  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  'those  measures  of  civil  rigour  which  parliament 
had  sanctioned  with  its  approbation.  In  some  districts  where  the  military  was  not 
employed,  they  had  been  compelled  to  suspend  the  trial  by  jury,  under  the  operation 
of  the  Insurrection  Act.  But  every  one  would  allow  that  it  was  better  to  deter  from 
the  commission  of  crime  than  to  transport  for  it.  If  they  could  succeed  in  deterring, 
then  there  was  no  necessity  to  proclaim  certain  districts.  What  he  asserted  was  no 
visionary  speculation.  Events  such  as  he  described  were  passing  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. The  act  to  which  he  alluded  had  been  applied  to  several  baronies  in  Tippe- 
rary,  upon  the  unanimous  application  of  forty  of  the  magistrates.  He  believed  he 
was  right  in  saying  the  unanimous  application.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  had  been 
refused  ;  but  he  knew,  as  a  fact,  that  not  less  than  seventy-six  magistrates  of  that 
ctnuity,  united  for  the  great  and  par.;  aount  object  of  maintaining  the  public  peace, 
had  applied  to  government  for  the  application  of  that  bill.  A  similar  course  had 
been  pursued  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.     It  was  proposed,  in  some  counties,  to 
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remove  the  military;  but  the  unanimous  answer  of  the  magistrates  was,  if  you 
remove  the  soldiers,  you  must  give  us  the  Insurrection  Act,  as  it  will  be  impossible 
to  do  without  it.  Even  on  constitutional  grounds,  therefore,  and  as  calculated  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  to  those  measures,  he  would  venture  to  appeal  to  the  House 
for  its  approbation  of  the  employment  of  a  military  force  in  aid  of  the  civil  power. 
With  respect  to  its  employment  in  another  way,  by  doing  the  duty  of  custom-house 
officers,  he  wished  to  observe,  that  that  system  prevailed  in  Ireland  at  least  as  far 
back  as  1779.  At  that  period  a  regulation  was  adopted  for  the  employment  of  a 
military  force  in  that  service ;  it  was  stated  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sup- 
pression of  ilhcit  distillation  ;  and  it  was  further  ordered,  that  any  officer  refusing- 
so  to  employ  his  men,  should  be  brought  to  a  court-martial  for  a  disobedience  of 
orders.  He  stated  that  fact  to  show  the  propriety  of  a  remark  which  he  made  at 
the  commencement  of  his  speech,  that  even  if  it  should  be  thought  the  introduction 
of  a  military  force  was  a  bad  practice,  it  was  at  least  unavoidable,  without  the 
accomplishment  of  other  essential  reforms. 

He  should  now  state  the  extent  to  which  the  military  force  had  been  so  employed ; 
and  in  order  also  to  show  that  it  had  not  been  the  policy  of  one  single  government 
merely,  he  would  mention,  that  in  1806,  under  the  government  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite,  448  military  parties  were  employed  in  detecting  and  frustrating  tlie 
practice  of  illicit  distillation;  in  1807,  there  were  598  military  parties ;  in  1808, 
431 ;  in  later  periods,  still  more;  and  in  the  half  year  ending  the  31st  December, 
1815,  there  were  1889.  No  one,  he  presumed,  would  deny  that  the  morals  and 
habits  of  the  lower  classes  were  not  only  corrupted  by  the  dreadful  extent  to  which 
that  illicit  distillation  was  carried,  but  that  the  laws  of  the  country  were  violated, 
and  that  the  revenue  was  greatly  diminished  by  it.  In  order  that  the  House  might 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  charac,ter  of  those  who  carried  on  those  practices,  as  well 
as  of  the  danger  attending  their  detection  or  apprehension,  he  would  mention  one 
circumstance  that  came  within  his  own  knowledge.  In  a  district  in  the  north-west 
of  Ireland,  well  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  that  country,  as  one  where  illicit  distil- 
lation is  carried  on  to  an  enormous  excess,  frequent  seizures  were  made  by  parties 
of  twenty  or  forty  men,  who  generally  had  to  risk  an  actual  engagement  with  the 
offenders.  In  one  instance  he  recollected,  the  soldiers  were  tired  at,  and  no  less 
than  two  hundred  rounds  of  musketry  were  discharged  in  their  own  defence.  They 
succeeded  in  their  seizures,  however;  but  on  their  return,  they  were  attacked  again, 
their  seizures  taken  from  them,  and  they  themselves  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
house  on  the  road,  where  they  maintained  a  contest  with  the  assailants,  till  they 
were  relieved  by  two  hundred  men,  who  were  marched  to  their  assistance.  Such 
an  occurrence  would  sufficiently  show  the  necessity  of  employing  a  military  force; 
but  he  would  again  guard  against  its  being  suppesed  that  he  considered  those  tem- 
porary remedies  as  at  all  calculated  to  afford  any  permanent  relief.  He  was  as  fully 
convinced  of  their  inadequacy  in  that  respect  as  any  hon.  member  could  be ;  but 
while  that  disposition  to  turbulence  existed,  would  it  be  contended  that  the  crimes 
connected  with  it  ought  to  go  unpunished  ?  Would  it  be  said  that  the  desperate 
bands  who  roamed  about  the  country  at  night,  ought  to  remain  unmolested  ? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  said  that  the  course  of  policy  hitherto  pursued  in  Ireland  was 
a  bad  one.  [Hear,  hear!  from  the  opposition  benches.]  Let  it  be  granted,  then, 
for  the  sake  of  argument;  still,  was  it  possible  to  remove  the  evils  of  that  bad  and 
imperfect  policy  in  an  hour,  or  by  the  25th  of  April?  Would  it  be  possible  even  for 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  to  change,  on  a  sudden,  the  whole  habits  and  manners 
of  so  large  a  class  of  the  community,  to  introduce  as  if  by  magic,  a  radical  and  an 
effectual  reform  ?  It  would  be  utterly  impossible.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  as  to 
the  inefficiency  of  those  temporary  remedies,  but  meanwhile  the  hand  of  the  robber 
must  be  averted,  or  the  whole  frame  of  civilised  society  must  be  dissolved,  and  a 
residence  in  Ireland  be  rendered  absolutely  impracticable.  [Hear,  hear  !J  He  was 
of  opinion  that  much  good  might  be  done  in  that  country  by  a  reformation  of  the 
police,  and  he  sliould  prefer  an  army  of  police,  if  he  might  so  call  it,  to  a  military 
army.  He  deeply  regretted  the  imperfect  character  of  the  police  of  Ireland,  but 
any  accusation  upon  that  subject  would  probably  apply  less  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment than  to  any  preceding  one.  Since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  filling  the  station 
which  he  occupied,  he  had  turned  much  of  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  police, 
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and  had  proposed  some  improvements  and  alterations  which  had  been  since  sanctioned 
by  that  House.  Real,  substantial,  and  permanent  reform,  however,  among  the 
lower  classes,  could  be  looked  for  only  from  the  general  ditfusion  of  knowledge,  and 
from  enlightening  their  minds.  [Hear,  hear!]  From  such  sources  of  reform  he 
should  anticipate  the  grandest  and  the  noblest  results.  He  could  state  as  a  fact, 
within  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  greatest  eagerness  prevailed  among  the  lower 
order.s  for  the  benefits  of  instruction ;  and  he  regarded  it  as  the  imperative  duty  of 
every  one,  in  these  times  of  general  economy,  not  to  obstruct  the  progress  or  the 
limits  of  education,  which  ought  to  be  ;is  generally  and  as  widely  diflusedas  possible. 
It  would  be  infinitely  better  for  Ireland  and  for  this  country  to  have  a  well  instructed 
and  an  enlightened  Catholic  population,  than  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  one.  [Hear, 
hear!]  While,  however,  he  looked  for  permanent  relief  from  remedies  of  that  kind, 
he  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  consent  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  govern- 
ment or  the  safety  of  the  country,  by  suffering  the  daring  spirit  of  insubordination 
to  walk  abroad  unchecked.  To  execute  with  rigour  the  just  sentence  of  the  laws 
upon  such  crimes  as  might  appear  inconsistent  with  mercy,  he  was  sure  that  in 
the  end  it  would  prove  the  greatest  mercy.  That  system  of  internal  policy  which 
would  apply  to  England  could  not  apply  to  Ireland.  It  was  absolutely  impossible. 
What  would  a  watch  and  ward  do  in  Tipperary,  for  example  ?  Yet  that  was  a  plan 
admirably  adapted  for  a  country  where  there  were  no  fastnesses  to  which  the  guilty 
could  retire,  where  an  efficient  and  highly  respectable  magistracy  was  maintained, 
"where  the  intercourse  between  that  magistracy  was  uninterrupted,  and  where  there 
existed  a  general  combination  in  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  laws ;  but  would 
it  therefore  do  for  Ireland  ?     [Hear,  hear !] 

He  hoped  in  what  he  had  said,  that  he  had  at  least  convinced  the  House  that  a 
military  establishment  of  25,000  men  was  not  too  much  for  Ireland  in  her  actual 
condition  ;  if  he  had  produced  that  conviction,  then  the  only  object  he  had  in  view 
■was  accomplished,  and  he  should  sit  down  with  returning  thanks  for  the  attention 
with  which  they  had  listened  to  him.  [Loud  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House.] 
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March  20,  1816. 

Mr.  Methnen  moved  a  Resolution,  "  That  this  House  does  approve  of  the  order 
in  council  of  the  15th  of  January,  1800,  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
admiralty  at  a  lower  rate  in  time  of  peace  than  in  time  of  war,  and  does  consider  the 
departure  from  this  order,  in  the  order  of  council  of  the  21st  of  June,  1815,  by 
which  an  increase  of  salary  is  confeiTcd  on  the  secretaries,  as  highly  unwarranta- 
ble." In  the  debate  consequent  on  this  motion.  Lord  Castlereagh  defended  the 
conduct  of  government ;  and  several  other  hon.  members  having  spoken,  Mr. 
Brougham  went  into  numerous  details  on  the  subject,  strongly  censuring  the  pro- 
ceedings of  ministers  with  respect  to  the  advance  of  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Peel  then  rose  and  expressed  his  persuasion,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  the  House  on  the  salaries  in  question,  whether  they  might  think  them  too 
large  or  too  small,  there  must  be  but  one  general  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  un- 
founded charges,  at  the  unjust  imputations,  at  the  unfair  and  invidious  comparisons 
made  by  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman,  between  the  amount  of  those  salaries  and 
objects  with  which  they  had  no  kind  of  connection.  [Loud  cries  of  Hear,  hear!] 
He  repeated  the  terms  "unfounded  charges"  and  "unjust  imputations;"  because 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  after  having  heard  from  his  noble  friend  (he  would 
never  have  heard  it  from  his  hon.  friend)  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
hon.  friend  to  have  this  salary  permanently  attached  to  his  otEce,  had  nevertheless 
proceeded  to  characterise  the  transaction  as  a  scandalous  job.  [Hear,  hear!]  He 
repeated  that  it  was  a  most  unfair  insinuation  to  characterise  the  transaction  as 
a  scandalous  job,  or  as  proceeding  from  any  considerations  of  court  favour.  [Hear, 
hear,  hear]]  In  the  commencement  of  his  speech,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  professed  having  listened  to  his  noble  friend  with  an  anxious  wish  to  be  satisfied, 
and  had  intimated  that  he  should  have  been  highly  rejoiced  if  administration  had 
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been  able  to  stand  on  high  ground  on  this  subject.  Had  he  not  heard  this  declara- 
tion, he  confessed,  that  if  he  had  been  desired  to  name  the  man  in  the  House  to 
Avhom  such  a  discovery  would  have  been  more  painful  than  to  any  other,  it  would 
have  been  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  on  whom  he  should  have  fixed.  From 
the  whole  tenor  of  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  conduct  and  arguments — 
from  the  feeling  with  which  he  received  every  remission  of  taxation  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty's  government — from  the  unaccountable  (he  was  bound  not  to  say  inten- 
tional) misrepresentations  which  continually  fell  from  him — and  from  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances,  he  should  certainly  have  considered  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman as  the  last  man  in  that  House  to  whom  any  retrenchment  proposed  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  and  calculated  to  entitle  them  to  claim  the  public  approbation, 
would  have  proved  satisfactory  or  agreeable.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
said,  that  the  question  was  whether  or  not  .£1000  a-year  should  be  added  to  the 
salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty.  If  that  were  the  question,  it  would  be  in- 
finitely more  proper  to  postpone  it  until  the  navy  estimates  should  be  before  the 
House.  The  hon.  mover  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, in  comparing  these  salaries  with  the  rewards  to  those  to  whom  no  salaries 
could  sufficiently  testify  the  national  gratitude — our  gallant  defenders.  It  was 
impossible  to  estimate  military  services  by  pecuniary  considerations.  There  was 
something  in  the  profession  of  arms — something  in  the  nobleness  of  personal  devo  • 
tion — something  in  the  imminent  danger  incurred — something  in  the  nature  of  the 
glory  acquired,  that  mocked  all  attempt  at  compensation  by  money.  [Hear,  hear!] 
If  it  were  possible  so  to  reward  deeds  of  heroism,  the  debts  of  that  nature  due  by 
this  country  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  most  wealthy  and  the  most  liberal 
nation  in  the  universe  to  discharge.  But,  because  the  nature  and  extent  of  military 
service  prevented  them  from  being  thus  rewarded,  ought  the  civil  servants  of  the 
country  to  be  excluded  from  just  remuneration?  An  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
if  such  a  sum  were  an  adequate  compensation  for  twelve  hours'  labour  in  the  day, 
such  another  sum  would  be  an  adequate  compensation  for  six  hours  labour  in  the 
day.  True — according  to  the  rule  of  three.  But  he  was  sure  the  House  would  not 
be  of  opinion  that  the  num.ber  of  hours  employed  ought  to  be  the  criterion  of  the 
salary  that  should  be  received.  The  confidence  reposed  in  the  officer — the  nature 
of  the  duties  entrusted  to  him — the  abstraction  from  other  avocations  in  life,  to 
which  he  could  never  return — all  these  circumstances  were  to  be  considered  in  the 
appointment  of  the  salary.  The  order  in  council  which  had  been  issued  on  this 
subject  was  necessary,  biit  depended  for  its  confirmation  on  the  sanction  of  the 
House.  The  question  before  them  involved  this  principle — whether  the  salaries  of 
public  offices  ought  to  be  lower  in  time  of  peace  than  in  time  of  war  ?  If  that 
pi'Inciple  were  to  be  established,why  wasittobeactedupon  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
miralty alone?  It  v/as  always  very  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  exact  amount  of 
salary  commensurate  with  the  duties  of  any  official  situation.  Nothing',  however, 
could  be  more  disadvantageous  to  the  country,  than  to  reduce  those  salaries  so  much, 
as  to  prevent  the  offices  from  being  held  by  any  persons  who  had  not  also  private 
fortunes.  Nothing  could  be  so  aristocratic  in  its  tendency,  as  to  deny  to  public 
ofiicers  a  salary,  not  merely  equal  to  their  current  expenses,  but  which  should  enable 
them  eventually  to  retire  from  the  public  service  v/ith  comfort  and  independence. 

Mr.  Methuen's  motion  was  lost,  on  a  division,  in  favour  of  an  amendment,  "  That 
the  House  do  proceed  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day,"  by  159  against  130 ;  majority 
in  favour  of  ministers,  29. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND— IMPORTATION  OF 

FOREIGN  BUTTER. 

MAncii  28,  1816. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  distressed  state  of  agriculture, — 
Mk.  Peei,  said,  that  however  great  the  distress  might  be  in  England,  it  was 
much  greater  in  Ireland.     In  that  country  all  the  separate  circumstances  which 
contributed  to  this  distress,  operated  in  a  stronger  degree  than  in  England.     If 
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much  evil  had  been  produced  in  England  by  the  state  of  the  currency,  and  the 
failure  of  the  country  oanks,  he  appealed  to  those  members  who  knew  the  situation 
of  Ireland,  whether  in  that  respect  it  was  not  still  worse.     He  begged  the  House  to 
consider  that  the  relief  which  had  been  afforded  in  England  by  the  remission  of 
taxation  would  not  have  such  an  effect  in  Ireland.     Taxes  had  been  remitted  to  the 
extent  of  seventeen  millions,  being  the  amount  of  the  property  tax  and  of  the  malt 
tax.     In  England,  therefore,  there  was  relief  from  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth 
part  of  the  whole  ;  whereas  in  Ireland  this  relief  was  only  felt  to  the  amount  of  one- 
eighteenth  part  of  the  whole.    The  only  adequate  protection  to  Ireland  would  be  by 
giving  the  preference  to  her  agricultural  produce;    to  this  preference  she  could 
alone  look  for  relief.     But  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  scope  of  the  resolution  now 
moved  to  give  this  relief,  even  by  preference  in  the  great  article  of  corn.     Tliere 
was  another  article  in  which  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  relict'  was  to  be  afibrded. — 
he  meant  the  encouragement  of  the  butter  trade.     Considering  the  state  of  society 
in    that  country,  relief  could  only  be    afforded  by  giving  a  stimulus  to  indus- 
try ;  and  tins  could  not  bo  afforded  in  a  more  effectual  way  than  by  encouraging 
the  produce  of  this  apparently  unimportant  article  of  butter.     Those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  Ireland,  would  perhaps  hear  with  surprise,  that 
there  was  no  one  article  of  such  official  value  as  butter,  excepting  the  great  staple 
commodities  of  corn  and  linen.     To  enable  the  committee  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  as  to  the  importance  of  this  article,  he  gave  the  following  short  state- 
ment:— In  1815,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  total  exports  of  bullocks,  cows,  beef, 
and  bacon,  from  Ireland,  was  £897,245  ;  in  the  same  year  the  amount  of  butter 
exported  was  £918,000.     The  total  amount  of  the  expoils  from  Ireland  in  that 
year,  including  articles  of  every  description,  was  about  £7,000,000,   so  that  the 
article  of  butter  constituted  nearly  l-7th  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  exports 
of  Ireland.     The  following  statement  would  show  to  what  an  extent  the  produce  of 
this  article  in  Ireland  had  of  late  been  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  butter.     In  1813  the  amount  of  foreign  butter  imported  into  London  was 
£29,  111.     In  the  same  year  the  amount  of  Irish  butter  imported  into  London  was 
£159,872.     So  that  the  quantity  of  foi'cign  butter  imported  three  years  ago,  was 
about  one-sixth  part  of  the  quantity  imported  from  Ireland.     But  in  the  year  1815 
the  quantity  of  foreign  butter  imported  into  London  was  134,000  hundred  weight; 
whereas  in  that  year  the  quantity  imported  into  London  from  Ireland  was  only 
115,123  hundredweight.     This  statement  would  show  how  much  encouragement 
was  wanted  for  this  article ;  and  it  would  also  show,  that  relief  was  not  afforded  by 
the  remission  of  taxes ;  but  must  be  given  by  protecting  the  produce  of  the  country 
against  that  of  foreign  nations.     If  the  committee  were  convinced  of  this,  his  object 
would  be  effected. 


MILITARY  STAFF  IN  IRELAND. 

April  5,  1816. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Reduced  x\rmy  Estimates,  Mr.  Wynn  having 
inquired  how  the  staff  in  Ireland  happened  to  amount  to  £10,000  more  now  than  it 
did  in  1802,— 

Mr.  Peel  defended  this  part  of  the  establishment,  observing,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  which  the  Irish  government  was  less  concerned.  The  reduction  that 
had  been  made  proceeded  from  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  government  of 
Ireland  actually  protested  against  it,  as  being  too  great.  It  was  only  proposed  to 
retain  one  lieutenant-general  and  ten  major-generals.  The  hon.  gentleman  must 
be  aware  that  it  was  most  material  that  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
major-generals,  from  the  important  duties  they  had  to  perform.  When  application 
was  made  to  the  civil  power,  these  officers  had  to  report  to  the  government  their 
opinion,  from  which  it  was  judged,  whether  there  Vi'ire  a  necessity  for  sending  tc 
any  quarter  an  additional  military  force.  It  was  proposed  to  retain  also  seven 
assistant  adjutant-generals.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  stated,  that  in  the  first 
estimates,  which  were  prepared  in  November,  there  was  a  mistake,  by  omitting  to 
insert  the  reductions  -which  were  at  that  time  intended  to  be  made. 
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THE  IRISH  LINEN  TRADE. 
Aprll  25,   1816. 

Mr.  Finlay  having'  moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  repeal- 
ing the  exportation  duties  on  foreign  linen,  and  the  motion  having  been  supported 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,— 

Mr.  Pjjel  said  he  was  convinced  that  the  hon.  member  who  spol^e  last  was  actu- 
ated in  what  he  said  by  the  best  of  motives  :  but  he  Mas  also  certain  that  that  hon. 
member  had  argued  from  an  erroneous  view  of  the  question.  It  was  errcnuous  to 
suppose  that  the  people,  whose  fears  were  so  justly  excited  by  the  notice  of  the 
present  motion,  were  few  in  number.  The  fact  was,  they  were  a  most  numerous, 
industrious,  and  respectable  body  of  people.  They  were,  he  might  say,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  They  carried  on  this  important 
trade,  which  was  the  staple  trade  of  Ireland,  and  which  England  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect, as  it  had  been  guaranteed  to  Ireland  by  the  promise  of  King  William  III.  in  lieu 
of  the  woollen  trade,  of  which  they  were  then  deprived.  It  was  a  trade,  the  protec- 
tion of  which  was  granted  to  them  in  lieu  of  that  great  trade  in  which  they  were  at 
one  time  the  powerful  rivals  of  England.  Would  the  hon.  member  say  that  those 
men  were  misguided  who  looked  with  fear  on  any  act  of  the  legislature  which  went 
to  injure  their  staple  trade  ?  Or  would  he  say  that  they  were  only  a  few,  when  he 
(Mr.  Peel)  informed  him  of  their  great  numbers  ?  The  fears  which  were  excited  by 
•the  notice  of  the  present  motion  had  already  had  a  very  powerful  effect  in  causing  a 
partial  stagnation  of  the  Irish  linen  trade,  as  had  been  proved  by  what  had  fallen 
from  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald).  He  would  not  say  that  all  those  fears 
which  were  entertained  on  this  subject  were  well  founded,  but  he  would  contend, 
that  as  such  fears  were  known  to  exist,  it  would  be  impolitic  at  the  present  moment 
to  increase  them  by  any  act  which  could  idtimately  produce  no  good.  He  thought 
that  it  would  be  considered  as  a  bad  omen  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  a  motion  were 
acceded  to,  which,  in  their  opinion  of  it,  would  be  sacrificing  their  staple  trade  to 
the  carrying  trade  of  England.  This,  he  was  convinced,  would  be  considered  as  a 
bad  omen  of  the  disposition  of  parliament  towards  them,  on  the  eve  of  its  going  into 
the  discussion  of  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  Newport), 
and  therefore  he  contended  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  accede  to  the  motion. 
An  hon.  member  had  said,  that  the  repeal  of  the  transit  duties  would  serve  the 
linen  manufacturer  of  Ireland.  This  was  but  an  opinion,  and  against  that  opinion 
he  could  urge  two  others.  The  one,  that  of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and  the 
other,  that  of  a  most  intelligent  body  of  men — the  linen  board  of  Ireland.  The 
former  were  convinced  that  the  repeal  of  the  transit  duty  would  not  serve  the  Irish 
manufacturer,  and  the  latter  were  equally  certain  of  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  stating,  that  the  present  question  should  not  be  considered  solely  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  but  also  in  a  political  one.  Its  consequence  would  in- 
volve great  agitation,  which  it  should  be  the  duty  of  parliament  rather  to  allay 
than  stimulate. 


THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 
April  26,  1816. 

Sir  John  Newport  having  submitted  to  the  House  a  motion  on  the  State  of  Ire- 
land, to  call  their  attention  to  its  condition  both  internally  and  with  reference  to  its 
connexion  with  Great  Britain, — 

Mil.  Peel  immediately  rose.  He  trusted,  he  said,  that  the  House,  when  they 
considered  the  important  nature  of  the  discussion  then  before  them,  and  the  neces- 
sity which  he  should  be  under  of  oftering  explanations  upon  the  character  and  in- 
tentions of  that  government  with  which  he  had  been  connected,  as  well  as  other 
opinions  more  peculiarly  connected  with  himself,  would  do  him  the  justice  to  believe 
that  he  could  not  approach  the  subject  without  considerable  anxiety.  In  the  first 
place,  he  wished  to  render  his  acknowledgment  to  the  right  lion,  baronet  for  the 
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tone  and  temper  of  moderation  which  he  had  generally  displayed.  He  said  generally, 
for  with  one  or  two  exceptions  he  had  carefully  and  judiciously  avoided  mixing  up 
otlier  matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  with  tliat  peculiar  view  of  her  pre- 
sent condition  which  it  was  the  proposed  object  of  the  right  hon.  baronet's  motion 
to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  ab- 
stained from  examining  the  conduct  of  this  or  that  administration,  and  had  most 
wisely  confined  his  attention  to  the  general  question  of  the  distresses  and  grievances 
which  agitated  Ireland.  In  adopting  that  course,  he  thought  the  right  hon.  baronet 
had  conferred  a  substantial  benefit  upon  the  country.  It  had  been  too  much  the 
custom,  in  discussing  the  interests  of  Ireland,  to  mingle  them  v.'ith  considerations  of 
party,  a  proceeding  which  he  must  always  deprecate,  for  though  there  might  be 
vicissitudes  of  defeat  on  one  side,  and  triumph  on  the  other,  yet  many  bad  passions 
were  arrayed  on  both,  and  the  consequences  were  most  unfortunate  for  the  country, 
which  v.-as  the  scene  of  such  political  contentions.  Nothing  but  desolation  and  dis- 
aster could  result  from  them.  It  was  therefore  his  intention  to  follow  the  example 
which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  so  laudably  set. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  he  thought  he  was  rather 
precipitate  in  the  conclusions  which  he  drew  as  to  its  probable  reception,  and  indeed 
he  heard  those  inferences  with  considerable  surprise,  when  he  seemed  to  suppose 
that  all  inquiry  would  be  refused.  lie  certainly  expressed  that  surprise,  because  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  abandoned  those  intentions  which  he  had  pre- 
viously comnuxnicated  to  him  (Mr.  Peel)  with  so  much  candour  and  politeness,  of 
merely  moving  an  address  to  the  throne,  calling  for  information  respecting  the  causes 
which  had  produced  the  present  disturbed  state  of  Ireland.  Before  he  ventured  to  con- 
demn the  course  which  he  presumed  his  majesty's  ministers  would  pursue,  he  ought, 
at  least,  to  have  told  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  he  intended  to  propose  ;  whether  he 
should  move  for  a  public  or  a  select  committee  of  that  House.  ^Vith  certain  parts 
of  the  address  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  saying 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  concur.  It  was  but  reasonable  that  the  House,  after 
having  voted  2.3,000  men  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  should  not  rest  satisfied  as  to  the 
necessity  of  that  force  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  any  individual. .  He  certainly  would 
not  avail  himself  of  the  technical  formality,  that  the  House  having  come  to  that 
vote,  they  ought  to  have  inquired  before  they  sanctioned  the  measure.  It  would  be 
an  unworthy  subterfuge  on  his  part,  and  but  a  poor  return  for  that  liberality  and 
confidence  which  had  induced  them  to  assent  to  the  proposition  in  the  first  instance, 
without  calling  for  documents.  [Hear,  hear !]  The  first  part  of  the  address  went 
merely  to  the  expression  of  regret,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  at  that  stats  of  disturb- 
ance and  outrage  which  rendered  it  necessary,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  call  for  the 
temporary  application  of  a  military  force.  In  that  part  of  it  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  concur ;  nor  did  he  think  the  House  could  possibly  refuse  to  accede  to  the  other 
part  also,  which  called  for  information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disturbances 
which  prevailed.  For  his  part,  he  was  ready  to  afford  that  information  ;  and  it  would 
be  best  afforded  by  producing  those  records  from  courts  of  justice  in  wliich  commit- 
ments and  convictions  had  taken  place.  Much  useful  information,  he  was  persuaded, 
would  be  derived  Irom  those  documents.  He  could  not,  however,  help  thinking, 
tliat  if  the  right  hon.  baronet  thought  it  necessary  to  call  for  such  information,  it 
Avas  somewhat  precipitate  in  him  to  pledge  the  House  to  a  general  inquiry,  without 
explaining  the  sort  of  inquiry  he  desired  to  institute — how  it  was  to  be  conducted — 
and  by  whom.  Did  he  intend  to  propose  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  or  did  he 
mean  to  refer  that  important  question  to  a  select  committee  ?  Y\"ould  he  wish  to 
transfer  to  the  latter  an  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman 
Catholics — a  question  which  had  been,  session  after  session,  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  which  he  himself  admitted  to  be  of  so  much  importance  as  a 
separate  subject  of  inquiry,  that  he  had  abstained  from  all  mention  of  it  in  the  coursi 
of  his  speech  ?  These  were  points  upon  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  right,  hon.  barone\, 
ought  to  have  afforded  some  explanation.  When  the  information  which  he  (Mr. 
Peel)  intended  to  move  for  should  be  produced,  it  would  then  be  competent  for  the 
House  to  decide  what  course  ought  to  be  pursued.  He  did  not  wish  to  discourage 
all  expectation  of  its  being  possible  to  apply  some  remedy  to  the  evils  which  afflicted 
Ireland.     But,  if  he  believed  with  the  right  hon.  baronet  that  the  present  state  of 
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tumult  and  disorder  had  grown  out  of  the  abuses  and  errors  of  six  hundred  jears  of 
mismanagement;  if,  by  quotations  from  the  ^'ritings  of  Dean  Swift,  he  were  to 
attempt  to  show  the  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  cowardice  of  the  Irish ;  if  he  under- 
took to  prove  from  the  operation  of  laws  enacted  before  the  reign  of  James  I.,  th^it 
the  afl'ections  of  the  people  had  been  incessantly  and  violently  alienated ;  if  he  under- 
took to  show  all  those  calamities,  then,  indeed,  he  could  not  much  encourage  the 
hopes  of  the  right  hon.  baronet.  Without,  however,  going  so  far  as  that,  he  was 
still  inclined  to  think  that  the  difficulties  and  evils  which  encompassed  Ireland  formed 
a  Gordian  knot  vehich  could  not  be  cut,  and  wliich  only  the  gradual  lapse  of  time 
could  unravel. 

Before  he  followed  the  right  hon.  baronet  through  aU  the  details  into  which  he 
had  entered,  the  House  would  pi-obably  expect  from  him  a  statement  of  what  was 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland.  Generally  speaking,  the  north  of  Ireland  was  tran- 
quil. No  disturbances  prevailed  there,  except  what  arose  from  distillation,  and 
the  consequent  opposition  to  the  revenue  laws  in  certain  districts.  Those,  how- 
ever, were  neither  serious  nor  alarming.  The  extreme  west  of  Ireland,  also  the 
counties  of  Mayo,  Galwaj^  and  Carlow,  were  comparatively  tranquil.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  of  Cork,  Wexford,  &c.  The  east  of  Ireland 
was  likewise  generally  tranquil.  He  meant  that  in  those  counties  no  application  had 
been  made  to  Government  for  extraordinary  police.  The  counties  in  which  disturb- 
ances actually  prevailed  were  Tipperary,  King's  County,  Westmeath,  and  Limerick. 
The  magistrates  of  the  King's  County  had  requested  the  application  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act ;  but  they  had  since  petitioned  for  its  removal,  asserting  that  tranquillity  was 
perfectly  restored.  In  Westmeath  and  Limerick,  a  considerable  improvement  had 
taken  place,  but  the  Insurrection  Act  was  still  in  force.  Since  he  last  addressed  the 
House,  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Louth,  and  county  of  Cavan,  had  petitioned 
the  government  of  Ireland  for  the  application,  not  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  but  of 
the  Extraordinary  Police  Act.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  There  was  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  give  the  House  a  character 
of  the  precise  natui'e  of  the  disturbances  which  now  agitated  Ireland.  In  former 
periods  of  the  history  of  that  country,  tumults  and  outrage  had  subsisted,  but  they 
were  generally  to  be  traced  to  small  and  comparatively  unimportant  causes.  Par- 
ticular and  local  grievances,  personal  animosities,  or  hereditary  feuds,  constituted 
the  principal  sources  of  them.  At  other  times,  grievances  of  a  more  distinct  and 
positive  nature  were  alleged,  such  as  the  high  price  of  land,  for  example,  and  then 
the  professed  object  of  the  combinations  was  to  lower  it.  But  the  disturbances  which 
now  prevailed  had  no  precise  or  definite  cause.  They  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
general  confederacy  in  crime — a  comprehensive  conspiracy  in  guilt — a  systematic 
opposition  to  all  laws  and  municipal  institutions.  The  records  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice would  show  such  a  settled  and  uniform  system  of  guilt,  such  monstrous  and  hor- 
rible perjuries,  as  could  not,  he  believed,  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized.  He  was  far  from  meaning 
to  say  that  those  dreadful  offences  arose  from  the  generally  malignant  or  depraved 
cliaracter  of  the  lower  orders.  In  different  counties  different  appearances  were  pre- 
sented. He  had  himself  been  in  some,  and  it  was  impossible  to  find  anywhere  men 
more  tractable,  more  obedient  to  the  laws,  or  more  disposed  to  pay  all  due  deference 
to  their  superiors.  He  was  ready  to  declare,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  them,  with- 
out admiring  many  of  their  qualities.  He  believed,  indeecl,  that  the  character  of  the 
Irish  people  had  been  variously  misrepresented  ;  in  general,  not  from  any  deliberate 
design,  but  because,  in  fact,  they  were  often  presented  under  different  and  singular 
aspects.  From  his  observation  of  them,  he  believed  they  possessed  great  fidelity  j- 
m  their  dealings  with  each  other,  great  honesty ;  from  their  early  marriages,  thej 
v/crc  in  general  very  chaste ;  and,  be  it  told  to  their  honour,  that  certain  crimes 
which  disgraced  and  degraded  more  civilized  countries,  were  utterly  unknown  to 
thorn.  He  was  even  told  that  the  Irish  language  did  not  possess  a  name  by  which 
they  could  be  designated.  But  in  those  parts  (  ^'  Ireland,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Tijjperary,  their  depravity  v/as  shocking.  If  any  one  should  urge  that  he  overstated 
it,  he  was  prepared  to  confute  him  by  irrefragable  documents.  He  did  not  speak 
from  vague  and  ambiguous  rumours.  What  said  the  records  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice In  that  county  ?    What  would  be  the  evidence  of  the  twelve  men  impanelled  to 
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try  the  midnight  murderers  of  an  invaluable  magistrate  belonging  to  that  county? 
If  he  required  proof  for  what  he  had  asserted,  he  need  go  no  further.  If  any  one 
"would  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  minutes  of  that  trial,  they  -would  be  able  to  form 
a  thorough  idea  of  tlie  character  of  the  people.  They  would  see  their  extraordinary 
fidelity  to  each  other  in  a  bad  cause — the  facilities  they  afforded  to  escape  punish- 
ment— the  readiness  tliey  manifested  to  redress  the  injuries  offered  to  any  of  their 
party — the  difficulty  of  bringing  home  conviction  to  the  guilty,  and  the  detesta- 
tion in  which  every  one  was  held  who  at  all  contributed,  or  v.as  instrumental  in 
giving  effect,  to  the  laws  against  them.  Vv  ith  respect  to  the  murder  of  that  magis- 
trate, he  was  afraid  it  was  too  clearly  established,  from  the  records  of  tlie  court  of 
justice,  that  it  had  been  planned  several  weeks  before  it  was  carried  into  execution. 
Tlie  magistrate  upon  whom  the  foul  deed  was  committed  was  a  most  amiable  man. 
He  spoke  only  from  the  opinions  of  others,  as  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  him 
personally.  He  was  kind,  indulgent,  and  a  ready  friend  to  the  poor ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  a  most  determined  enemy  to  that  terrible  sj'stem  of  combination 
which  prevailed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  dwelling,  a  house  had  been  burned 
down,  because  the  inhabitant  of  that  house  had  taken  land  at  liigher  rent  than  was 
thought  a  proper  equivalent  by  those  misguided  men.  The  magistrate,  in  conse- 
quence, exerted  himself  to  discover  the  offenders,  and  by  his  indefatigable  efforts,  six 
of  them  were  apprehended.  Upon  this,  the  remainder  determined  to  murder  him. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  the  atrocious  act,  there  were  no  less  than  four  different  parties 
stationed  on  diiierent  roads  waiting  for  his  approach.  The  murder  was  committed 
at  some  distance  from  Cashel,  and  the  particulars  which  he  related  were  derived 
from  a  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  travelling  that  road  at  the  time,  and  resemb- 
ling the  magistrate  (Mr.  Baker)  in  person,  narrowly  escaped  from  falling  a  sacri- 
fice. Information  was  conveyed  by  signals  from  one  party  to  another.  The  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  alluded  saw  several  persons  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  hay-ricks, 
waiting  for  the  fatal  catastrophe.  When  the  shot  was  fired,  loud  cheers  were  uttered 
by  those  who  were  thus  waiting,  and  then  they  all  retreated.  The  plan,  therefore, 
had  evidently  been  determined  upon  months  before  it  was  put  in  execution  ;  and  al- 
though no  less  than  £13,000  were  offered  as  a  i-eward  for  apprehending  the  murderers, 
by  the  government  and  by  the  resident  gentry  in  the  county,  he  believed  no  evidence 
whatever  was  obtained  as  the  result  of  that  offer ;  such  v,as  their  fidelity  in  a  bad 
cause,  and  such  was  the  abominable  system  of  confederacy  upon  which  they  acted. 
Not  a  person  vras  found  to  come  forward  and  make  a  voluntary  disclosure.  He 
would  mention  one  conclusive  proof  of  the  feelings  by  which  they  were  actuated. 
One  of  the  murderers  who  was  apprehended,  and  afterwards  hanged  for  his  crime, 
when  in  prison,  expressed  a  desire  to  disclose  some  particulars.  His  life  was  offered 
as  the  promised  reward  for  his  confession.  He  accordingly  communicated  a  part; 
but  he  afterwards  retracted,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  went  on  her  knees  to 
him  in  the  prison,  and  implored  him  to  be  executed  rather  than  divulge  the  secret. 
[A  laugh,  and  hear,  hear !]  The  House  might  probably  smile  at  the  conjugal  af- 
fection of  the  woman,  but  he  could  assure  them,  there  was  as  much  attachment  be- 
tween the  husband  and  the  wife  as  could  possibly  exist  between  two  persons,  and  the 
concern  which  she  felt  was,  lest  her  husband  should  forfeit  his  character  and  respecta- 
bility by  betraying  his  friends.  He  actually  retracted,  in  consequence  of  the  persua- 
sions of  his  wife,  and  was  accordingly  executed. 

Having  thus  admitted  those  melancholy  facts,  he  now  came  to  the  statements 
which  had  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  baronet.  The  causes  of  the  e-snls  which 
afflicted  Ireland  were  complicated  in  no  common  degree.  They  might,  he  was  wil- 
ling to  allow,  be  traced  back  to  a  very  remote  period  in  some  respects.  Sir  John 
Da\-ies,  in  that  invaluable  Treatise  on  the  State  of  Ireland  whicli  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  justly  denominated  a  Golden  Book,  stated  tliat  the  evils  originated  in 
the  impolicy  of  the  first  conquest  of  Ireland.  That  conquest  was  not  undertaken  by 
a  sovereign  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  was  accomplished  by  instalments,  if  he 
might  so  speak.  Different  parties  of  adventurers  went  over  to  Ireland,  subdued 
detached  portions  of  territory,  and,  as  they  progressively  made  those  acquisitions, 
they  gradually  assumed  a  paramount  authority  over  the  native  inhabitants.  The 
evils  of  that  kind  of  conquest  were  sufficiently  proved  by  the  history  of  Ireland. 
Other,  vrriters  also  had  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  system  adopted  towards  Ireland. 
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An  impartial  one  (lie  meant  Spenser,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth), 
had  forcibly  stated  the  impolicy  of  excluding  Ireland  from  the  benefits  of  the  Eng- 
lish law.  In  fact,  there  were  a  hundred  customs  M'hich  then  existed,  though  but 
now  operating,  which  gradually  tended  to  form  the  character  of  the  people.  Sir 
John  Davies  observed,  that  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country  murder  was  com- 
pounded for  by  a  fine,  a  rape  for  a  rape,  and  a  robbery  for  a  robbery.  When  it  was 
proposed  by  the  govei'nor  of  Ireland  to  send  a  sheriff  into  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
the  chieftain  of  that  district  said  the  sheritf  should  be  welcome,  but  desired  to  know 
the  price  which  was  set  upon  his  head,  in  order  that,  if  he  should  be  killed,  he  might 
know  what  fine  to  impose.  Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  the  country  at  that 
time ;  but  Sir  John  Davies  allowed  that  more  had  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land during  the  reign  of  James  I.  than  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  four  hun- 
dred years.  Certainly,  many  of  the  causes  indicated  by  Sir  John  Davies  and  others 
as  contributing  to  the  injury  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  had  ceased  to  operate ;  but 
others  had  arisen  of  a  diflerent,  though  not  less  important  character.  The  ani- 
mosities of  families,  the  irritation  arising  from  confiscations,  and  other  similar 
causes,  were  of  a  description  which  no  legislative  interference  could  reach.  Time 
alone,  the  prevalence  of  a  land  and  paternal  system  of  government,  and  the  exteU'- 
sion  of  education,  were  the  remedies  which  must  be  chiefly  relied  upon.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  he  was  willing  to  admit  the  impolicy  of  imposing 
commercial  resti'ictions — an  impolicy  of  which,  he  believed,  w^e  were  even  now  reap- 
ing all  the  bitter  fruits.  [Hear,  hear!]  By  those  restrictions  we  had  curtailed  the 
capital  of  Ireland,  and  lessened  her  means  of  industry  ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  might 
appear,  an  increase  of  population  had  arisen  from  those  effects.  He  wished  to  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  he  conceived  that  increased  population  to  have  taken  place. 
The  consequence  of  the  bad  policy  in  imposing  the  commercial  restrictions  was,  a 
deprivation  to  Ireland  of  a  market  for  her  produce,  which  made  land  so  cheap  that 
the  owners  of  it  were  enabled  to  employ  any  number  of  hands  in  cultivating  it.  They 
allotted  small  portions  of  it  to  individuals  ;  and  it  became  the  more  productive  be- 
cause all  their  labour  was  applied  to  those  small  portions.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  the  most  experienced  agriculturists,  the  same  quantity  of  land,  so  cultivated,would 
produce  nearly  three  times  the  quantum  of  human  subsistence,  (he  meant  potatoes, 
the  staple  food  of  the  Irish  peasant,)  which  it  would  produce  of  any  other  kind  of 
subsistence.  Hence,  the  immediate  means  of  supporting  a  familj^Mere  more  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Ireland  than  of  similar  classes  in  this  country. 
Whatever  inquiries  might  be  made  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  it  would 
be  material  to  ascertain  their  state  as  to  the  supply  of  food.  He  had  attempted  to 
prosecute  that  inquiry,  and  he  confined  his  attempts  to  those  districts  which  were 
disturbed,  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  connection  between  that 
and  the  causes  of  the  disturbance.  He  believed  the  poor  of  Ireland  would  be  found 
to  be  in  this  condition.  Almost  all  of  them  rented  small  farms,  which  they  took 
from  the  farmer  upon  certain  conditions.  Their  rent  was  partly  paid  by  hibour. 
Thus,  if  a  man  gave  four  guineas  an  acre  for  his  farm,  he  worked  for  his  landlord 
at  lOfZ.  a  day  ;  if  he  paid  three  guineas,  he  received  8d.  That  lOfZ.,  however,  com- 
manded a  greater  proportion  of  subsistence  in  the  article  of  food  which  constituted 
the  sole  diet  of  the  Irish  peasant,  than  the  same  sum  would  produce  in  England- 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  food  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  -was  inferior,  and  he 
sincerely  wished  that  it  were  possible  to  find  any  means  of  giving  him  better,  and  a 
better  place  in  which  to  enjoy  it.  Nothing  would  be  more  calculated  to  seduce 
them  from  idle  and  vicious  habits,  and  to  inspire  a  relish  for  domestic  comforts. 

He  should  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of  those  causes  which  the  right  hon.. 
baronet  appeared  to  think  still  existed,  and  for  which  he  also  seemed  to  think  remedies 
might  be  adopted.  He  could  assure  him  that  he  felt  the  strongest  disposition  to- 
employ  any  remedies  which  might  be  suggested,  and  which  should  appear  capable 
of  a  really  practical  application.  First,  as  to  the  appointment  of  sheriffs,  on  which 
a  considerable  stress  had  been  laid  by  the  right  hon.  baronet.  He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  admit,  that  that  was  a  point  on  which  material  and  essential  information 
might  be  introduced.  The  subject,  however,  had  been  fully  and  deliberately  dis- 
cussed in  a  select  committee,  which  sat  during  last  session  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  grand  jury  presentments.     He  held  in  his  hand  the  evidence  of  that  com- 
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mittee,  and  according  to  that  evidence  it  appeared  that  some  persons  saw  many  evils 
in  the  present  mode  of  appointing  tlie  shcritts,  and  others  thouglit  it  tlie  best  that 
could  be  adopted.  For  himself,  though  he  certainly  thought  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing tlicm  might  be  improved,  j^et  tlie  practical  evils  of  the  existing  one  was  not,  in 
his  opinion,  so  great  as  was  imagined.  The  persons  who  were  examined  before  tliat 
committee  were  many  of  them  members  of  that  House  —  Lord  Jocclyn,  Sir  John 
Newport,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  Colonel 
Crosbic,  and  others.  The  evidence  they  gave  established  the  existence  of  many 
evils,  but  it  was  not  so  conclusively  against  the  present  system  of  appointing  sheritl's 
as  might  be  imagined.  It  was  generally  stated  that  the  evil  was  not  one  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  had  long  subsisted.  But  certainly  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself 
if  he  felt  any  reluctance  to  change  a  practice  merely  because  the  acquiescence  in  it 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  might  be  involved  in  some 
degree  of  censure.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  when  they  were  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  magistracy  of  Ireland  and  that  of  England,  how  great  the 
difterence  was  between  the  state  of  society  in  the  two  countries.  With  respect  to 
the  nomination  of  sheriffs,  the  ancient  practice  was  different  from  the  modern.  The 
judges  of  the  assize  required  from  the  outgoing  sheriff  the  names  of  three  persons 
who  were  thought  most  fit  to  serve  the  office.  These  names  were  afterwards  ex- 
amined by  all  the  judges  in  the  Chancellor's  chamber,  and  they  selected  from  them 
a  certain  number,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  recommendation,  &c.,  which 
they  transmitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  thereupon  issued  his  warrant  for  the 
appointment  of  such  as  he  finally  determined  upon.  That  mode  of  electing  them 
was  certainly  preferable  to  the  present ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  a  pledge, 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Ireland,  that  that  system  should  henceforward  be 
recurred  to.     [Hear.  ] 

As  to  the  general  revision  of  the  magistracy  of  Ireland,  he  had  made  every  inquiry 
into  the  practicability  of  such  a  revision,  but  he  apprehended  it  would  be  found  im- 
possible. In  the  first  place,  it  was  usual  for  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland  to  have  a 
more  arbitrary  power  in  the  dismissal  of  magisti'ates  than  was  possessed  in  this 
country,  where  they  were  never  dismissed  but  upon  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  law,  or 
for  some  gross  irregularity  of  conduct,  which  rendered  them  totally  unfit  for  the  office. 
He  was  willing  to  admit  that  there  were  many  persons  placed  in  those  situations  who 
were  not  qualified  for  them,  either  by  their  property  or  rank  in  life.  But  then,  he 
must  again  beg  the  house  to  remember  the  great  difference  in  the  manner  in  wiiich 
society  is  constituted  in  Ireland.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  selections  generally 
speaking,  he  did  not  recollect  more  than  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  recommendations 
taking  place,  and  he  believed  they  were  all  of  them  made  from  a  conscientious  im- 
pression of  what  was  considered  to  be  the  best  for  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the 
country.  It  might  be  true  that  there  were  persons  now  in  the  commission,  who  were 
put  into  it  in  1798,  on  account  of  their  zeal  and  loyalty  to  the  government,  but  if 
the  general  revision  wei-e  to  apply  to  them,  he  did  think  it  would  be  most  unjust 
to  deprive  them  of  their  places,  without  some  better  ground  for  such  a  proceeding-. 
How.  in  fact,  was  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  judge  what  persons  were  fit  but  from  re- 
commendations ?  And  what  a  tremendous  power  it  would  be  giving  to  leave  him  to 
decide  what  pi'ecise  degree  of  character  was  necessary  in  order  to  qualify  a  man  to 
be  a  magistrate.  What  criterion  could  be  adopted  for  retaining  him  in  office  after 
he  had  once  acquired  possession  ?  Would  you  take  the  criterion  of  property  ?  That 
would  be  a  most  fallible  one.  However  plausible  or  popular  the  idea  might  be  of 
effecting  what  was  called  a  general  revision  of  the  magistracy,  he  was  convinced  it 
would  be  productive  of  great  injustice.  That,  however,  was  his  opinion,  and  he 
knew  it  was  the  opinion  also  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  department  which  was 
most  concerned. 

He  now  came  to  that  single  point,  as  affecting  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  in  which 
it  was  supposed  the  Government  was  deeply  implicated ;  and  he  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  from  whatever  sources  he  had  derived  his  information,  it  was 
most  erroneous.  Tliose  societies  which  he  had  alluded  to,  did  not  exist,  g'enerally 
speaking,  in  those  comities  which  were  disturbed,  and  he  had  never  heard  them  ac- 
cused as  being  anj'  part  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land.    But,  it  was  asked,  why  do  you  not  prevent  the  celebration  of  particular  days 
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and  events  ?  He  should  like  to  know  how  the  right  hoii.  baronet  himself  would  do 
it.  He  must  be  aware  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  exercise  any  efiFectual  control. 
There  were  a  thousand  ways  in  vrhich  the  law  might  be  eluded.  They  might  pre- 
vent any  particular  body  of"  persons  assembling,  who  wei-e  united  for  specific  pur- 
poses, and  bound  together  by  illegal  oaths  :  but  it  was  impossible  to  counteract  those 
celebrations  of  particular  occasions  to  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  alluded. 
He  was  aware  that  he  (Mr.  Peed)  had  been  subjected  to  many  imputations,  as  if  he 
had  encouraged  the  formation  and  growth  of  those  societies.  He  could  only  say, 
that  for  the  greater  paii;  of  those  imputations  he  had  the  most  profound  contempt ; 
but  if  the  right  hon.  baronet  believed,  for  a  moment,  that  any  such  encouragement 
was  afforded,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  could  only  entreat  him  to  dismiss  it  from  his 
mind,  for  he  was  perfectly  wrong.  He  held  in  his  hands  proofs  to  the  contrary — : 
proofs  that  the  government  had  exerted  itself  to  repress  the  tumults  arising  from  those 
causes,  and  to  diminish  the  operation  of  the  causes  themselves.  It  must  be  perfectly 
notorious  to  every  one,  that  where  opposite  parties  existed,  where  personal  animo- 
.sities  ran  high,  offence  might  be  conveyed  on  either  side  in  a  thousand  different  ways, 
which  no  legislative  interference  could  reach.  But  so  far  as  the  government  could 
exercise  any  influence,  he  would  venture  to  say  that  it  had  never  neglected  the  op- 
portunity. It  might  be  easily  imagined,  for  instance,  that  much  inflammation  and 
angry  feeling  would  be  excited  by  playing  what  were  called  party  tunes.  Now,  how 
could  that  be  prevented  by  law  ?  How  could  you  define  the  particular  sort  of  tune 
wliich  could  be  considered  as  party  tunes,  and  therefore  not  to  be  played  ?  But 
even  in  that  respect,  the  govez-nment  had  been  careful  to  do  all  that  lay  in  its  power. 
By  a  general  order  issued  on  the  24th  of  June,  1814,  a  kind  of  circular  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  brigade-majors  of  the  yeomanry,  the  Lord-lieutenant  called  their 
attention  to  a  former  circular  letter  of  a  similar  description,  issued  in  1810, 
and  which  he  desired  should  be  considered  as  still  in  force.  The  object  of  that 
letter  was,  to  prevent  any  assemblages  of  the  yeomr.:-y,  and  to  forbid  them  from 
wearing  their  military  clothes,  or  carrying  their  arms,  except  when  on  duty.  It 
farther  stated,  that  there  were  some  particular  tunes  which  gave  offence  when  played, 
and  it  was  requested  they  might  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  That  was  the 
only  kind  of  influence  v/hieh  could  be  beneficially  exerted  in  such  cases,  and  that 
influence,  it  would  be  found,  had  never  been  neglected  by  the  government. 

Among  the  other  causes  which  had  unquestionably  contributed  to  produce  the 
present  disturbances  and  outrages  in  Ireland,  might  be  reckoned  the  press  of  that 
country.  He  was  far  from  meaning  to  say  that  the  benefits  which  resulted  from  a 
free  press  did  not  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  overbalance  the  evils  of  its  abuse.  He  would 
even  venture  to  assert,  that  what  might  be  called  the  extreme  licentiousness  of  the 
press,  in  a  former  period  of  our  history,  mainly  assisted  in  securing  to  us  invaluable 
privileges.  But  what  could  be  said  in  favour  of  a  press  which  never  sought  to  en- 
lighten the  public  mind — v/hich  never  aimed  at  the  dissemination  of  truth- — which 
never  endeavoured  to  correct  the  morals,  or  improve  the  happiness  of  the  people  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  studious  efforts  were  made  to  keep  alive  and  foment  dis- 
cord, and  the  malignant  influence  of  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature.  Their  only 
object  was,  to  make  it  be  believed  that  the  veiy  sources  of  justice  were  corrupted, 
that  the  verdicts  of  juries  were  always  venal,  and  the  conduct  of  m.agistrates  always 
base.  By  tlicje  insinuations,  industriously  and  perseveringly  spread,  many  persons 
were  driven  in'to  the  commission  of  some  paltry  offence,  when,  in  his  opinion,  they 
were  infinitely  less  guilty  in  a  moral  point  of  view  than  those  vile  and  degraded 
beings  by  whom  they  were  instigated.  The  most  infamous  falsehoods  and  calumnies 
were  uttered  against  magistrates,  thus  pointing  them  out  to  the  vengeance  of  those 
misguided  men  whose  passions  were  easily  worked  upon.  The  consequence  of  such 
general  and  indiscriminate  abuse  as  defiled  the  public  press  of  Ireland,  involving 
every  person  whose  station,  rank,  or  conduct  rendered  themi  at  all  public,  was,  that  no 
one  dreaded  censure,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  therefore,  that  great  auxiliary  to 
a  free  press,  was  utterly  destroyed.  The  House  could  not  form  any  idea  of  the  licen- 
tiousness to  which  he  alluded,  by  reflecting  upon  Avhat  was  called  licentiousness  in 
this  country.  As  a  specimen,  he  would  read  to  them  a  passage  from  a  work  which 
was  too  contemptible  to  notice,  except  as  such  an  illustration  :  he  meant  the  Irish 
Magazine.    They  would  see  the  nature  of  the  poison  which  was  disseminated.  Until 
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the  present  year  it  had  had  a  wide  circulation  among  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland,  and 
they  would  judge  the  sort  of  influence  which  its  infamous  and  detestable  falsehoods 
were  calculated  to  have  upon  that  class  of  people.  As  a  proof  of  the  motive  for  cir- 
culating it,  he  would  state,  that  it  was  generally  distributed  gratis,  or  at  least  at  a 
price  so  very  much  below  what  the  mere  cost  of  printing  must  be,  that  it  was  evident 
profit  was  not  considered,  but  only  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  pernicious  and 
villanous  purposes.  In  an  article,  purporting  to  be  upon  the  prosecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  France,  it  said,  "  If  the  pious  Britons  are  so  indignant,  as  by  their 
cant  they  pretend  to  be,  why  do  they  not  exhibit  some  portion  of  their  humanity  in 
behalf  of  the  ceaseless  massacres  of  the  Irish  Catholics  ?  It  may  be  asserted  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe,  that  more  Irish  Catholics  have  been  murdered  since  the  month 
of  May,  1814,  than  ever  suffered  in  France  during  the  most  bloody  persecutions, 
either  before  or  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes."  That  specimen,  ho 
apprehended,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  to  what  kind  of  abuse  and  licentiousness 
the  press  of  Ireland  was  perverted. 

He  would  now  advert  to  one  other  topic  which  he  conceived  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  causes  which  had  tended  to  place  Ireland  in  her  present  condition. 
He  alluded  to  the  actual  state  of  the  elective  franchises.  The  manner  in  vvhich  they 
were  exercised  by  the  Catholic  freeholders  was  most  injurious.  It  was  far  from  his 
intention  to  urge  anything  against  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  act  of  1793,  by  which 
those  franchises  were  extended  to  the  Catholics.  He  did  not  think  that  either  the  dan- 
gers or  the  benefits  which  were  predicted  at  that  period  had  been  realized  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  ho  did  not  think  that  it  had  invested  the  Catholic  democracy  with  any 
substantial  power  or  advantage.  The  real  advantage  which  had  been  derived  was 
not  by  those  who  possessed  the  freehold,  but  those  who  possessed  the  freeholder.  In 
registering  the  freehold  property,  he  had  been  told  that  the  greatest  abuses  existed. 
Perjury  was  frequently  committed.  Leases  were  made  out  merely  for  the  occasion, 
and  persons  swore  to  the  possession  of  property  which  they  never  saw.  If  it  were 
asked  why  such  persons  were  not  proceeded  against,  the  answer  would  be,  that  if 
they  were  committed,  they  would  be  immediately  bailed  out,  and  never  found  after- 
wai-ds.  He  certainly  thought,  therefore,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  nov/  exercised,  required  some  legislative  regulation. 

With  respect  to  the  Catholic  emancipation,  he  would  not  say  more  than  that  the 
opinions  which  he  had  formerly  entertained  and  expressed  on  that  subject,  had  been 
confirmed  by  every  observation  which  he  had  since  been  enabled  to  make,  and  that  he 
was  persuaded  no  advantage  would  result  to  Ireland  from  its  adoption.  He  was 
persuaded  that  such  a  measure  would  by  no  means  operate  beneficially  on  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  that  country.  If  he  were  asked  to  declare  from  what  mea- 
sure he  imagined  the  greatest  benefit  to  Ireland  would  accrue,  he  would  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  any  measure  calculated  to  induce,  or,  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  to 
compel,  those  individuals  to  reside  in  Ireland  who  now  spent  the  money  which  they 
derived  from  that  country  elsewhere,  would  be  more  immediately  felt  in  its  advanta- 
geous operation  than  any  other  proposition  which  could  be  made  by  any  pa^t3^  He 
fu-mly  believed  that  Ireland  was  precisely  in  that  state  in  which  the  benefits  of  resi- 
dence on  the  part  of  her  gentry  would  be  most  sensibly  felt.  The  opinion  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  with  respect  to  their  government,  was  too  loose  and  un- 
defined. It  was  a  machine  too  large  for  their  comprehension  ;  it  was  a  machine  too 
distant  for  effective  operation,  and  the  influence  of  resident  landlords  would  do  more 

>  prevent  disturbances,  and  to  effect  all  the  legitimate  objects  of  a  wise  government, 

an  could  be  accomplished  in  any  other  manner  whatever.  In  support  of  this 
ojjinion,  he  would  appeal  to  all  those  who  had  been  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  in  which 
the  gentry  did  reside,  to  testify  the  inestimable  advantages  which  arose  from  the 
practice. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  had  somewhat  misunderstood  his  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  education  in  Ireland.  He  had  never  asserted  that  from  a  more  general  system  of 
education  any  immediate  advantages  were  to  be  expected.  He  had  never  asserted 
that  education  was  the  only  way  by  which  the  people  of  Ireland  could  be  rendered 
tranquil  and  industrious.  He  had  always  said  that  tlie  only  mode  by  which  that 
peoplcf^as  well  as  any  other  people,  could  be  rcndei-ed  industrious  was,  by  adopting 
such  measures  as  would  make  it  their  interest  to  be  so.     But  while  he  would  cncour- 
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age  all  those  measures  which  were  calculated  to  produce  so  excellent  an  effect  on 
the  existing  generation,  he  would  not  neglect  to  afford  that  general  instruction  from 
which  so  much  future  good  was  to  be  justly  anticipated.  It  was  the  peculiar  duty 
of  a  government  that  felt  the  inconveniences  that  arose  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
present  generation,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  generation  that  was  to  suc- 
ceed. It  was  because  he  felt  strongly  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  the  Irish 
character;  it  was  because  he  saw  even  in  the  midst  of  the  extravagancies  and  errors 
which  were  to  be  deplored,  qualities  of  the  highest  description — capacity  for  great 
exertion,  and  aptitude  for  great  virtue — that  he  entertained  on  this  subject  an  anx- 
iety  which  he  could  not  describe.  The  attachment  to  that  country,  which  the  many 
excellent  qualities  of  its  inhabitants  had  created  in  him,  would  long  survive  any 
political  connexion  he  might  have  with  it.  [Hear,  hear  !]  He  would  trouble  the 
House  no  further,  but  would  conclude  by  moving  the  following  amendment  to  the 
motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet : — 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
expressing  our  deep  regret  that  the  internal  state  of  Ireland  in  time  of  peace  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  maintain  a  large  military  force  in  that  country  for  the  present 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  in  the  preservation 
of  public  tranquillity;  and  entreating  that  his  royal  highness  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct,  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  statement  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  disturbances  which  have  recently  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  government  of  that  country  in  conse- 
quence thereof." 

Mr.  Plunkett  followed  the  hon.  gentleman  ;  and.,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 

Mr.  Peel  rose  twice  to  explain.  He  said  he  mentioned  the  act  of  1793,  not  as 
having  originally  granted  the  elective  franchise,  but  as  having  extended  its  privi- 
leges to  the  Catholics  ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  act  of  1793,  he  had  expressly  said  that 
he  did  not  complain  of  it,  because  it  extended  the  elective  franchise  to  the  Catholics. 
What  he  complained  of  was,  the  great  abuses  to  which  that  act  had  been  perverted. 
The  way  in  which  the  Catholic  freeholders  acquired  their  right,  presented  oppor- 
tunities for  the  grossest  perjury.  It  had  never  entered  into  his  contemplation  to 
withdraw  those  franchises,  but  he  lamented  the  way  in  which  those  fictitious  fran- 
chises were  created. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  187  against  103 ;  majority  in  favour 
of  ministers,  84. 


FEES  OF  THE  IRISH  CLERK  OF  THE  PLEAS. 

April  29,  1816. 

Mb.  Peel  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing 
the  profits  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland. 
He  said  he  was  anxious,  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  on  a  preceding  evening, 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  explaining  the  nature  and  object  of  the  proposed 
bill.  It  was  matter  of  notoriety,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, the  office  of  clerk  of  the  pleas  in  Ireland  became  vacant,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  equal  notoriety,  that  the  office  itself  was  one  which  parliament  had 
declared  required  regulation.  A  right  honourable  baronet,  the  member  for  Water- 
ford,  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that  office  in  the  course  of  the 
last  session,  and  a  pledge  was  then  given,  that  whenever  it  should  become  vacant 
some  measures  would  be  adopted  for  its  revision.  When  the  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire died,  he  certainly  thought  that  the  right  of  appointment  to  the  office 
rested  in  tlie  Crown,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  fulfil  the  pledge  for  regulating  it  be- 
fore any  appointment  was  made.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Irish  exchequer,  conceiving  the  right  to  belong  to  him,  had  nominated  a  person 
to  tho  office,  and  the  nominee  had  been  regularly  sworn  in.  The  bill  which  he 
meant  to  propose  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  that  appointment,  as  the 
((ucstion  whether  the  right  belonged  to  the  Crown  or  to  that  individual  would  be 
determined  by  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law.     But  then,  when  it  was  considered 
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how  groat  a  delay  might  arise  before  that  decision  was  given,  and  the  great  extent 
of  emoluments  attached  to  the  office,  the  legality  of  many  of  which  was  much 
doubted,  a  question  naturally  arose  in  what  way  they  were  to  be  disposed  of.  With 
respect  to  the  Crown,  no  appointment  would  be  made  by  it,  except  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  trying  the  right,  and,  therefore,  whoever  the  person  might  be  so 
appointed,  he  would  have  no  claim  to  the  fees  or  emoluments.  He  certainly  could 
not  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  leave  profits  so  immense  at  the  uncontrolled  dis- 
posal of  the  individuals  receiving  them.  It  was  his  object,  therefore,  to  propose  the 
bringing  in  of  a  bill,  which  should  provide,  after  a  certain  day  to  be  therein  named, 
that  the  profits  of  the  office  should  be  impounded,  till  the  question  was  decided  in  a 
court  of  law,  as  to  who  had  the  right  of  nomination.  The  persons  receiving  the 
fees  would  be  compelled,  at  the  expiration  of  each  quarter,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  amount,  and  to  pay  them  into  the  treasury.  Of  course  it  would  be  necessary, 
mcanwliile,  that  some  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  those  who  performed 
the  duties  of  the  several  offices,  and  that,  he  thought,  might  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Irish  government.  These  were  the  objects  of  the  bill.  With  regard  to  the 
principle  of  vested  rights,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  apply  in  any  manner  to  the 
present  question.  The  office  had  been  declared,  long  ago,  a  fit  subject  for  regula- 
tion. Besides,  considerable  doubts  existed  as  to  the  legality  of  many  of  the  fees,  and 
certainly  whatever  might  be  said  about  vested  rights  generally,  it  could  not  be  pre- 
tended to  urge  a  vested  right  in  favour  of  emoluments  which  might  be  declared  in 
themselves  illegal.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  secure  the  profits  of  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  pleas 
of  his  Majesty's  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland,  whilst  the  right  of  appointment  to 
the  said  otiiec  is  in  litigation." 

[On  tlie  death  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Ireland  had  appointed  his  son  to  the  vacant  ofiice.  It  was  said  that 
the  fees  of  the  office  amounted  to  from  £30,000  to  £35,000  a  year.] 

To  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  Peel  replied  that  the  officers  in  question 
would  be  compelled  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  fees,  from  the  time  that  the  of- 
fice became  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  late  holder.  The  present  bill  had  no  reference 
to  the  regulation  of  the  office  :  it  went  merely  to  provide  that  its  emoluments  might 
receive  their  proper  destination  after  the  right  to  possess  them  was  decided.  The 
bill  for  regulating  it  could  not  be  introduced  till  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
was  received.  Any  enactment  that  should  be  made,  before  this  report  was  received, 
would  be  made  in  the  dark. 

Leave  Avas  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


CLAIMS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

May  21,  1816. 

Mr.  William  Elliott  having  presented  a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Great  Britain,  praying  for  relief  from  certain  penal  statutes,  the  said  petition  was 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table.  Mr.  Crattan  then  moved  a  resolution,  in  substance, 
that  this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  session,  take  into  its  serious  consideration 
the  state  of  the  laws  respecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  with  a  view 
to  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment.  Lord  Castlereagh  having  expressed  his  as- 
sent to  the  proposed  measure, — 

Mb.  Fuel  said,  he  was  very  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  differ  from  those  with  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting ;  but,  lest  his  silence  might  be  construed  into  acqui- 
escence in  the  arguments  of  his  noble  friend,  he  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  declare,  that 
he  continued  to  feel  the  same  objections  which  he  had  felt  to  similar  motions  on  for- 
mer occasions.  Tlie  House  had  formerly  been  told  that  tlie  subject  was  of  vast 
magnitude,  and  that  it  was  due  at  least  to  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  to  take 
their  claims  into  consideration,  to  try,  at  least,  whether  some  amicable  arrangement 
might  not  be  effected.  The  subject,  liowever,  had  been  taken  into  consideration, 
and  after  that  fair  and  full  experiment,  he  appealed  to  the  House  whether  the  Pro- 
testants or  the  Catholics  were  satisfied  with  the  bill  then  proposed.     Besides  his  ob- 
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jections  to  grant  the  Catholic  claims  in  general,  he  could  not  consent  to  give  a  pre- 
cipitate pledge  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration  at  a  future  time,  which  might 
be  most  unfit  for  that  consideration.  Neither  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon. 
mover,  nor  of  his  noble  friend,  had  applied  to  this  point.  There  v/ere  many  consi- 
derations extrinsic  and  collateral  to  the  claims  themselves,  which  determined  the 
propriety  of  discussing  them  at  any  particular  time.  It  liad  been  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  some  times  were  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  discussion  of  these 
claims.  If  not,  why  had  not  the  consideration  been  brought  forward  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  session  ?  or  why  did  not  the  right  hon.  mover  now  ask  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  ?  If,  then,  the  present  session  were  not  favourable  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  claims,  what  security  was  there  that  the  next  session  would  be  more  fa- 
vourable, or  why  should  the  House  be  shackled  as  to  its  future  proceedings  ?  If  next 
session  were  favourable  for  the  consideration  of  the  question,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  then  move  for  a  committee,  or  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  without  any  such 
previous  pledge.  Though  he  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  as  to  the  general  merits 
of  the  question,  he  would  rectify  some  misconceptions  of  what  had  fallen  from  him 
in  the  debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  had  never  said  that  25,000  men  were 
necessary  to  keep  down  the  discontented  Catholics.  It  was  to  be  recollected,  that 
40,000  men  had  been  kept  up  in  Ireland  during  the  war,  and  he  had  said,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  expedient,  with  a  view  to  general  tranquillity,  to  re- 
duce more  than  15,000  in  the  first  year  of  peace.  The  disturbed  state  of  Ireland 
did  not  arise  from  the  direct  or  indirect  operation  of  the  political  disabilities,  but 
from  the  system  of  past  impolicy,  and  to  the  commercial  restriction  to  which  that 
country  had  been  subjected,  and  which  had  increased  her  population  without  in- 
creasing her  wealth.  Some  part  of  the  evil  might  be  attributable  to  the  penal  laws, 
which  were  repealed,  but  which  were  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  political  disa- 
bilities which  were  still  in  force.  It  was  to  be  recollected,  that  the  present  distur- 
bances in  Ireland  did  not  exist  in  those  places  in  which  religious  party  spirit  was 
most  prevalent.  Most  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  countries  were  tranqixil.  The 
disturbances  were  grounded  on  combinations  to  reduce  the  price  of  land,  and  other 
subjects  not  even  remotely  connected  with  the  political  disabilities  of  the  Catholics. 
If  to  accede  to  the  Catholic  claims  would  put  an  end  to  the  tumult,  it  would  be 
fair  to  conclude  that  past  concessions  would  have  been  accompanied  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  these  disturbances.  But  he  would  appeal  to  the  House  whether,  since  1792, 
when  the  great  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  Catholics,  the  state  of  Ireland  had 
not  been  infinitely  worse  than  before.  The  argument  which  would  be  opposed  to 
this  fact  was,  that  something  still  remained  to  be  conceded,  and  that  therefore  the 
Catholics  were  still  discontented.  But  even  the  bill  of  1813  did  not  profess  to  put 
Catholics  on  an  equality  with  Protestants.  The  two  highest  ofiBces  in  the  law  and 
the  state  remained  shut  to  them.  There  would  be  still  something  to  concede,  some- 
thing on  which  to  ground  new  demands  and  new  discontents.  The  Lord-lieutenant 
woidd  still  have  a  discretion  of  excluding  Catholics  from  ofiice.  If  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant, in  consequence  of  that  discretion,  excluded  them  from  offices,  the  exclusion 
would  be  more  invidious  than  a  legal  exclusion,  and  more  likely  to  create  discon- 
tent ;  if  they  were  admitted,  it  would  be  to  try  a  dangerous  experiment.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  Catholics  would  not  then  be  satisfied  to  see  a  church  established 
for  the  minority  of  the  nation,  or  to  support  Protestant  pastors  by  their  tithes.  The 
same  ground  for  irritation  would  exist  which  now  existed — the  same  weapon  would 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  factious.  He  should,  therefore,  oppose  the  motion,  which 
would  pledge  the  House  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  from  which  he  anticipated 
no  good  effect. 

The  motion  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  172  against  141 ;   majority,  31. 


TITHES  IN  IRELAND. 

May  22,  1816. 
Mr.  Newman  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion certain  petitions  which  he  had  presented  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  Tithes, 
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and  to  report  their  opinion  whether  it  were  expedient  to  enable  tithe-holders  to 
substitute  pecuniary  payments  for  tithes  in  land  at  certain  periods.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mk.  Peel  said,  that  it  having  been  determined  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the 
limited  and  specific  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  pro- 
prietors of  tithe  to  make  arrangements  with  respect  to  their  tithes  for  a  certain 
period  of  years,  under  certain  regulations,  he  hoped  that  this  committee  would 
extend  its  inquiry  to  Ireland.  He  hoped  so,  because  there  were  petitions  from 
Ireland  suggesting  the  propriety  of  enabling  the  clergy  to  make  arrangements  of 
this  natare.  He  hoped  so,  because  the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  tithe  was  one  of 
the  alleged  causes  of  popular  discontent  in  Ireland — and  he  thought  there  might 
be  some  just  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment,  if,  when  an  inquiry  upon  a.  subject 
connected  with  tithes  was  acceded  to  in  this  country,  Ireland  was  not  included  in  it. 
He  hoped  so  also,  because  the  interests  of  the  church  of  England  ought  never  to  be 
considered  in  a  separate  point  of  view  from  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Ireland ; 
in  fact,  the  church  of  England  did  not  exist  separately  from  the  church  of  Ireland. 
By  the  oth  article  of  the  union,  the  churches  of  the  two  countries  were  united  into 
one — one  protestant  episcopal  church,  under  the  name  of  "the  united  church  of 
England  and  Ireland."  It  was  possible  that  circumstances  in  Ireland  might  make 
some  arrangement  with  respect  to  tithe,  if  feasible,  more  expedient  than  in  England 
— but  he  hoped  that  the  House  would  never  listen  to  any  proposition  with  respect 
to  tithes  in  Ireland,  which  did  not  only  admit  the  fuU  right  of  the  church  to  that 
property,  but  which  did  not  also  most  effectualh'  secure  the  interests  of  that  church 
from  injury.  He  hoped  that  nothing  which  made  it  compulsory  upon  the  church  to 
exchange  the  property  in  tithe  for  property  of  another  description,  would  ever  be 
acceded  to.  If  it  were  possible  to  give  an  option  to  the  parties  to  com.mute  their 
tithes,  and  thus  introduce  certainty  and  regularity  in  the  payments  to  the  clergy, 
he  should  rejoice  at  it,  provided  the  interests  of  individuals  could  be  made  compatible 
with  the  interests  of  the  establishment.  Many  regulations  would  be  necessary,  in 
the  event  of  such  an  arrangement,  for  the  protection  of  both  parties — the  receiver 
and  the  payer  of  tithe.  He  thought  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
arrangement,  with  respect  to  tithes  in  Ireland,  even  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
payer  of  tithes  were''  concerned.  The  dissenters  from  the  established  church  might 
prefer  a  small  increase  to  their  rent  in  the  place  of  the  present  contribution  to  the 
clergy;  but  if  by  relieving  them  from  tithe  you  double  their  payments  in  the  way 
of  rent — if  you  make  them  pay  20s.  to  the  middleman  or  the  landlord,  instead  of 
10s.  to  the  rector,  you  confer  anything  but  a  benefit  upon  them.  He  believed  this 
consequence  would  result  from  many  of  those  plans  which  had  been  suggested  for 
the  commutation  of  tithe ;  not  indeed  from  those  which  proposed  the  abolition  of 
tithe,  or  an  obligation  on  the  church  to  remit  part  of  their  just  tithes,  but  from  those 
which  proposed  to  give  the  church  some  just  equivalent  for  their  present  property, 
and  none  others  ought  even  to  be  listened  to. 

The  motion,  in  an  amended  form,  was  agreed  to. 


ILLICIT  DISTILLATION  IN  IRELAND. 

Mat  22,  1816. 

In  a  debate  which  arose  out  of  ]Mr.  Shaw's  presentation  of  a  petition  from  the 
licensed  distillers  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  praying  for  an  immediate  reduction  of  the 
present  high  rates  on  licensed  spirits, — 

Mr.  Peel  complained  of  the  unfairness  of  continuing  the  debate  upon  the  general 
principle  of  the  question  at  the  time  when  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fitzgerald) 
liad  precluded  himself  from  replying,  imagining:  that  the  discussion  would  not  bo 
persevered  in.  If  the  right  hon.  baronet  who  last  spoke  (Sir  J.  Stewart)  felt  so 
indignant  at  this  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  tyrannical  law,  why  had  he  so  long 
remained  quiet  under  it  ?  The  law  v  "s  originally  enacted  by  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  the  British  parliament  was  the  first  to  repeal  it.  At  the  time  when  the  sj'stem 
of  fining  town-lands  was  not  established,  the  gaol  of  Cavan  was  so  full  that  it  was 
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necessary  to  give  the  prisoners  shelter  by  temporarily  covering  the  yard :  yet  at  the 
present  moment,  with  this  severer  law,  the  gaols  were  comparatively  empty.  The 
committee  of  1812  reported,  after  full  investigation,  that  this  law,  now  so  odious, 
should  be  enacted ;  only  three  Irish  members  attended  the  committee,  though  all 
were  invited,  and  only  seven  votes  Avere  recorded  against  the  bill  for  imposing  fines 
on  town-lands  when  it  was  brought  before  the  House ;  among  them  was  not  found 
the  name  of  the  right  hon.  baronet.  It  was  not  to  this  bill,  but  to  the  low  price  of 
grain  in  Ireland,  that  he  (Mr.  P.)  attributed  the  increase  of  illicit  distillation.  As 
to  the  amount  of  fines,  he  would  ask  whether  the  county  of  Donegal  had  paid  more 
in  fines  than  it  ought  to  have  paid  in  revenue  from  spirits  ?  Donegal,  in  truth, 
contributed  but  little  to  the  regular  revenue,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  fines,  that 
county  would  still  have  a  considerable  balance  in  its  favour.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
easy  to  state  individual  cases  of  hardship  under  any  most  beneficial  law,  but  no  niau 
would  contend  that  they  formed  a  solid  objection  to  it. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SECURITIES. 
Mat  28,  1816. 

Sir  J.  C.  Ilippisley,  after  some  introductory  remarks,  moved,  "  That  the  several 
official  papers  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  several  states  of 
Europe  and  the  colonies,  which  have  been  laid  before  this  House  in  the  present  par- 
liament, be  referred  to  a  select  committee  ;  and  that  they  do  report  the  nature  and 
substance  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  existing  in  foreign  states  respecting  the  regu- 
lation of  their  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  their  inter- 
course with  the  see  of  Rome  or  any  other  foreign  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  in  1812  the  hon.  baronet  had  proposed  a  motion  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  was  seconded  by  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his,  and  was  supported 
by  himself.  At  that  time  the  House  had  distinctly  pledged  itself  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  and  he  distinctly  stated,  that  he  gave  his  support 
to  the  motion  on  that  ground.  Under  the  present  circumstances  the  House  had  not 
entered  into  any  pledge,  and  therefore  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent  in  him  to 
oppose  the  motion.  As,  however,  he  saw  nothing  radically  objectionable  in  it,  it 
certainly  was  not  his  intention  to  oppose  it ;  but,  in  acquiescing  in  it,  he  did  not 
pledge  himself  that  it  would  remove  his  objections  to  those  concessions  which  the 
hon.  baronet  might  have  to  offer.  He  meant  to  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  ordinances 
of  foreign  states,  whether  or  not  they  Avcre  applicable  to  this  country  ;  but  he  con- 
fessed it  appeared  to  him  that  no  securities  wliich  the  hon.  baronet  could  devise 
were  likely  to  remove  those  objections.  He  also  thought,  that  any  motion  grounded 
on  securities  or  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  would  not  meet  the  general 
approbation  of  that  body ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  mentioned  the  resolutions  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  in  1816,  a  meeting  of  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  made  men- 
tion. At  this  meeting,  the  bishops  described  the  anguish  which  they  rnust  feel  at 
being  particularly  pointed  out  as  objects  of  suspicion,  as  persons  against  whose 
practices  the  common  laws  against  traitors  were  not  held  sufficient,  and  of  course 
they  condemned  such  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  in  their  nomination, 
founded  on  such  suspicions.  On  the  whole,  he  did  not  think  that  emancipation 
could  be  granted  with  safety  to  the  country,  or  accompanied  by  restrictions  Avith 
satisfaction  to  the  Catholics. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  IRISH  MAGISTRACY. 
June  13,  1816. 
Mr.  Prlttie  having  moved,  "Tliat  tlicre  should  be  laid  before  the  House  copies  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  Irish  government  and  the  Rev.  J.  Hamilton,  ctirate 
of  Roscrpa,  and  mngistrate  of  tlto  county  of  Tip])erary." — 
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Mr.  Peel  observed,  tliat  he  bad  no  interest  in  misstating  anything  concerning 
this  matter.  There  was  muck  disorder  in  Tipperary  in  November,  and  40  magis- 
trates applied  to  government  to  put  six  baronies  under  the  act.  There  then  was 
committed  the  atrocious  murder  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  magistrate  generally  much 
esteemed,  but  obnoxious  to  some  for  his  activity  in  trying  to  restore  tranquillity. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  conspiracy,  as  it  was  understood,  was  formed  against  ^Ir. 
llaniilton.  Government  ditl  not  give  full  credit  to  the  information  they  had  received 
from  one  man.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  procured  assistance,  and  placed  a  figure  in  a  room 
of  his  house  dressed  up  like  himself.  The  conspiratoi-s  came,  and  fired  a  shot  at  it, 
upon  wlii(;li  ^Ir.  H.'s  party  seized  fourteen  of  them,  who  were  sent  to  legal  trial. 
One  of  the  party  confessed  his  guilt  voluntarily  ;  but  they  all  escaped.  Government 
diiapjiroved  of  Mr.  H.'s  [)roceeding,  and  had  always  avoided  any  measure  to  lead 
people  into  the  commission  of  crimes.  A  witness  on  the  trial  guilty  of  prevarication 
was  indicted,  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill.  He  (Mr.  P.)  had  communicated 
with  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  on  Mr..  Hamilton's  case,  but  his  lordship  said  he 
did  iiot  wish  to  act  in  the  case  without  official  information.  The  appreiiension  of 
asi-asjination,  it  appeared,  was  strong  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  in 
indifferent  lieaUh,  and  had  felt  much  alarmed.  In  all  other  respects  he  appeared  to 
have  been  an  active  and  useful  magistrate  ;  which  excited  dislike  to  him  among  the 
lower  orders.  He  should  certainly  object  to  the  production  of  the  correspondence, 
and  could  not  conceive  any  precedent  more  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Ireland  than  to 
encourage  inquiries  of  this  nature  without  a  proper  foundation. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Brougham  having-  presented  a  petition  from  a  Mr. 
O'Hanlan,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  removed  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  in 
Ireland. — 

Mr.  Peel  adverted  to  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  his  being  twice  called 
on  in  the  course  of  tlie  same  evening  to  answer  to  charges  against  the  lord  chancel- 
lor of  Ireland ;  in  the  one  case  for  not  striking  a  magistrate  out  of  the  commission, 
and  in  the  other  for  an  opposite  line  of  conduct.  He  would  shortly  state  the  facts 
of  the  present  case,  and  then  leave  the  House  to  judge  whether  my  Lord  Chancellor 
Manners  had  acted  with  propriety  or  not.  The  petitioner  had  lately  been  a  magis- 
trate of  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down.  In  consequence  of  a  representation  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  some  time  in  1808,  he  was  removed  from  the  commission.  The 
lord  chancellor,  however,  having  afterwards  investigated  the  case  more  fully,  ad- 
mitted that  in  removing  Mr.  O'Hanlan,  he  had  acted  unjustly,  and  he  in  conse- 
quence reinstated  him.  He  would  ask  if  this  fact  was  not  alone  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  person  who  acted  in  this  manly  way,  could  not  be  swayed  by  motives  of 
political  partiality?  The  manner  in  which  the  lord  chancellor  acted  was  best  ex- 
plained in  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  in  answer  to  that  which 
he  had  received  from  the  marquis,  accompanying  Mr.  O'Hanlan's  memorial.  It 
was  there  stated,  that  a  complaint  had  been  pi'eferred  by  the  chairman  of  the  county 
of  Down  against  Mr.  O'Hanlan  a  short  time  before,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
assistant-barrister  of  the  county  of  Down,  his  conduct  was  such  that  he  ought  then 
to  have  been  removed  from  the  magistracy.  Instead  of  removing  him,  however,  he 
liad  merely  cautioned  him  not  to  folio iv  a  line  of  conduct,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  any  gentleman  to  act  with  him  in  the  magistracy.  In  February  last  a  memorial 
was  transmitted  to  the  lord  chancellor  by  the  bench  of  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Down  against  IVIr.  O'Hanlan.  A  charge  had  been  exhibited  against  a  soldier  for 
having  assaulted  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newry,  and  out  of  a  bench  of 
twelve  magistrates  and  the  assistant-barrister,  eleven  with  tlie  assistant-bai-rister 
voted  for  the  conviction  of  the  soldier,  Mr.  O'Hanlan  alone  difiering  from  all  his 
brother  magistrates,  against  whom  he  delivered  a  most  intemperate  speech  from  the 
bench.  After  this  they  presented  a  mcmori;il  praying  for  his  removal.  It  was 
signed  by  sixteen  magistrates;  and  at  the  head  of  them  was  the  assistant-barrister, 
Mr.  Dawson,  a  difi'crent  gentleman  from  the  one  who  joined  in  the  former  com- 
plaint. It  stated  that  Mr.  O'llaiilan  was  in  the  habit  of  attacking  his  brother 
magistrates  with  language  of  a  most  unbecoming  description — that  at  every  trial 
for  rioting  he  had  constantly  acted  as  the  wanu  advocate  of  one  party,  and  the 
opponent  of  the  other;  and  th:it  he  had  frequently  delivered  such  sentiments  as 
were  calculated  to  excite  the  lower  orders  to  turbulence  and  disrespect  to  the  laws. 
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He  held  in  his  hands  a  letter  from  the  lord  chancellor,  stating,  that  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  remove  Mr.  O'Hanlan,  till  he  had  had  the  opinion  of  Baron  M'Lellan  in 
fuvonr  of  that  measure.  These  were  tlie  grounds  on  which  he  had  acted.  It  had 
been  asserted,  that  previously  to  such  removal,  an  inquiry  ought  to  have  taken  place 
into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  O'Hanlan.  But  he  would  here  appeal  to  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Ponsonby)  who  formerly  filled  the  same  office,  whether  in  proceeding 
to  reform  the  magistracy  of  two  counties  he  adopted  such  a  line  of  conduct  ? 

There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  in  the  House  on  the  subject ;  but,  after 
considerable  discussion,  the  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  IRISH  VICE-TREASURER. 
June  14,  1816. 

In  a  committee  on  the  Revenues  Consolidation  Bill,  Sir  John  Newport  having 
inquired  whether  ministers  persisted  in  their  intentions  of  creating,  in  addition  to 
the  place  of  Irish  Vice-Treasurer,  that  of  a  Deputy  Vice-Treasurer,  and  having 
been  answered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  affirmative,  Sir  John 
Newport  said,  that  that  was  creating  a  sinecure  of  £3,500  a  year.  Mr.  Ponsonby 
then  moved,  that  the  sum  of  £2,000  be  substituted  for  that  of  £3,500. 

Mr.  Peel  had  heard  only  one  new  argument  against  the  measure ;  and  that  was 
the  enactments  of  the  act  of  Anne  against  new  offices  :  but  the  present  bill  put  an 
end  to  eight  old  offices,  and  substituted  only  three  in  the  place  of  them.  Five  lords 
of  the  treasury,  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  two  secretaries,  were  now  no 
longer  maintained.  If  the  consequence  of  this  consolidation  were  the  abolition  of 
five  offices,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  raise  arguments 
against  the  measure  from  such  a  reduction.  The  other  argument  advanced  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was,  that  the  situation  might  be  filled  by  a  clerk  :  but  would 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  apply  this  to  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy  here  ?  x^nd  yet  the  office  in  question  was  not  one  degree  less  important, 
inasmuch  as  the  party  who  filled  it  had  the  control  of  the  lord  lieutenant's  accounts, 
and  the  audit  of  the  exchequer  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  indeed  did 
not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  £2,000  he  had  himself  proposed ;  but  thought  that  the 
same  sum  as  was  paid  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  might  do.  If  any  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  this,  it  applied  equally  to  the  great  offices  here ;  the  duties  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy  were  equally  important  with  those  assigned  to  this  office. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  if  £1,000  a  year  were  sufficient  for  the  deputy, 
who  would  be  required  to  perform  the  duty  during  half  the  year,  £2,000  would  be 
enough  for  the  principal,  who  would  fulfil  it  the  other  half.  This  argument  ap- 
peared to  have  no  good  foundation.  The  principal  had  not  only  half  the  duty,  but 
the  whole  of  the  responsibility  both  of  his  own  acts  and  those  of  his  deputy. 

Mr.  Ponsonby's  motion  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  108  against  66 ;  .ma- 
jority 42. 


LUNATIC  POOR  IN  IRELAND, 

March  4,  1817. 

Mr.  Peel  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  distressed  state  of  the 
lunatic  poor  in  Ireland,  from  the  want  of  proper  asylums  to  receive  them.  In 
Dublin  there  was  one  institution  open  for  their  reception;  there  was  another  of  this 
description  in  Cork;  one  or  two  other  counties  had  similar  asylums  for  the  reception 
of  the  lunatic  poor;  and  there  was  one  in  Tipperary,  which  contained  about  forty 
persons.  V/ith  the  exceptions  of  the  institutions  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Tipperary, 
there  was  not  provision  made  for  more  than  a  hundred  persons  in  this  unhappy  state 
in  all  Ireland.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  had  become  a  common  practice  to  bring 
unfortunate  creatures  to  the  door  of  the  institution  in  Dublin,  and  there  leave  them 
in  the  most  deplorable  state,  without  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  were  possible  for 
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them  to  be  received.  In  consequence  of  the  report  made  by  gentlemen  appointed  to 
investigate  the  stale  of  Ireland  in  this  respect,  he  had  determined  to  inquire  into  it 
himself,  and  the  result  was,  he  had  found,  that  in  twenty-four  counties  in  Ireland, 
not  a  single  cell  was  provided  for  the  reception  of  lunatics.  It  must  be  felt,  that  it 
was  not  right  these  unhappy  beings  should  go  abroad  free  from  restraint,  yet  this 
was,  in  many  instances,  the  case,  where  they  could  not  be  sent  to  the  Dublin  insti- 
tution. Some  provision  for  such  cases,  he  was  of  opinion  the  House  would  agree 
with  him,  ought  to  be  made.  He  would  therefore  move,  "  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  further  provision  for  the  relief 
of  the  Lunatic  Poor  in  Ireland." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Pkel  stated,  that  there  had  been  added  an  esta- 
blishment called  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  the  House  of  Industry  in  Dublin, 
which  was  most  convenient  as  a  district  establishment;  but  irom  the  opinion  preva- 
lent that  there  was  thus  created  abundant  accommodation  for  all  the  Irish  lunatics 
in  Dublin,  it  had  occasioned  many  more  to  be  forwarded  than  could  be  possibly 
accommodated. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SCARCITY  OF  PROVISIONS  IN  IRELAND. 

March  5,  1817. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  having  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  amount  and  state 
of  human  food  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  prohibit  distillation  from  grain,  in  that  country, — 

Mr.  Pkel  frankly  admitted  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
subject  had  been  taken  up  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  calculated  to  embarrass  the 
government  either  of  this  country  or  of  Ireland,  or  to  produce  an  undue  impression 
on  the  public  mind;  and  that  if  by  the  agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  House,  that 
sort  of  salutary  apprehension  should  be  produced  which  might  lead  to  a  more  spar- 
ing use  of  human  food,  so  far  from  being  prejudicial  it  might  be  productive  of  con- 
siderable advantage.  This  was  the  very  last  subject  respecting  which  government 
ought  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  unduly  actuated  by  public  impressions.  Govern- 
ment ought  not  even  to  be  actuated  by  the  impressions  of  honest  and  well  meaning 
men,  who  had  not  the  same  means  of  information  as  themselves.  If  they  were  satis- 
fied that  the  stopping  of  the  distilleries  v/ould  not  be  productive  of  such  advantages 
as  would  compensate  for  the  mischief  resulting  from  such  a  measure,  they  ought  to 
resist  it.  He  agreed  with  theright  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  a  stoppage  of  the  distilleries 
could  increase  the  supply  of  food,  every  consideration  merely  of  a  financial  nature 
ought  to  give  way.  The  loss  of  revenue,  from  the  encouragement  which  would  be 
given  to  illicit  distillation  by  the  cessation  of  legal  distillation  was  not  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  The  two  things  to  be  considered 
were — 1st,  If  there  were  reason  to  apprehend  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  human  food 
in  Ireland ;  and  2dly,  If  there  were  reason  for  apprehending  a  deficiency,  whether  a 
prohibition  of  distillation  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  supply.  He  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  House  that  a  prohibi- 
tion of  distillation  would  not  lead  to  the  result  which  he  anticipated  from  it.  The 
question  was  not  merely  whether  they  would  prohibit  distillation  in  Ireland.  ^  The 
trade  with  this  island  was  free,  and  consequently  such  a  prohibition  would  give  to 
the  English  distiller  a  preference  in  the  Irish  market.  He  might  be  told,  indeed, 
that  it  was  possible  to  stop  also  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  But 
v^ould  it  be  expedient  not  merely  to  stop  all  legal  distillation  in  Ireland,  but  also  to 
suspend  all  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  in  articles  the  produce  of  either  ? 
But  he  would  confine  himself  to  the  question,  whether  the  prohibition  of  distillation 
was  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  leading  to  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  food.  In  the 
first  place  he  would  agree  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  supply  of  last  harvest 
were  not  so  defective  in  quantity  as  in  quality.  This  was  best  proved  by  the  varia- 
tions in  the  prices  of  the  same  article.  According  to  the  last  market  note  which  he 
bad  received  from  Dublin,  oats  varied  from  8s.  to  32s,  the  barrel,  wheat  from  21g. 
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to  92s.,  and  barley  from  14s.  to  38s.  If  they  were  to  deprive  the  small  farmers  of 
the  market  for  their  inferior  grain,  which  could  only  be  worked  up  in  the  distilleries, 
they  would  only  aggravate  the  distress  of  the  country.  A  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  food  of  last  crop  could  not  be  converted  into  human  subsistence.  With  respect 
to  the  probable  savings  of  food  from  the  stoppage  of  distillation,  he  would  leave  the 
House  to  judge  what  increase  of  supply  could  be  expected  from  this  source.  The 
quantity  of  spirits  distilled  last  year,  in  Ireland,  on  which  duty  was  paid,  amounted 
to  3,600,000  gallons.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  times  by  which  all  ranks  high 
and  low  were  affected,  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  this  year  was  to  be  expected.  The 
power  of  purchasing  luxuries  in  high  and  low  was  abridged;  though  whl;ky  could 
not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  luxury  to  the  lower  orders.  In  that  damp  climate, 
and  from  long  habits,  it  was  almost  an  article  of  the  first  necessity.  By  a  return 
which  would  be  laid  before  the  House  to-morrow,  and  which  was  brought  up  to  the 
5th  of  February,  a  complete  month  having  since  elapsed,  it  appeared  that  the  quan- 
tity distilled  this  year  amounted  to  2,350,000  gallons.  It  appeai-ed,  therefore,  that 
up  to  the  5th  of  February,  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  last  year  were  already  dis- 
tilled ;  and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  before  the  present  motion  could  be 
acted  on,  the  whole  stock  of  spirits  would  be  made.  For  in  any  regulation  affecting 
the  distilleries,  it  would  always  be  necessary  to  allow  them  to  work  up  the  quantity 
of  grain  bought  by  them,  and  unfit  for  any  other  purpose.— It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  speaking  of  distillation  from  grain,  that  the  whole  of  the  corn  so  employed 
was  not  lost  to  the  purposes  of  supporting  life.  It  was  calculated  that  four  barrels 
of  grains,  after  the  spirit  had  been  extracted,  would  go  as  far  in  that  way  as  one  barrel 
of  corn,  so  that  it  might  be  reckoned,  that  one  quarter  of  the  grain  so  employed  was 
not  lost  to  the  purposes  of  subsistence,  but  went  to  increase  the  quantity  of  pork  or 
milk,  or  other  articles  available  to  food.  It  should  also  be  considered,  that  one  of 
the  evils  attending  the  stopjiage  of  the  regular  distilleries  would  be  the  stimulus  thus 
given  to  illegal  distillation,  which  would  probably  cause,  on  the  whole,  an  increase 
of  the  consumption  of  corn.  As  a  proof  that  no  scarcity  of  grain  was  sufficient  to 
put  an  end  to  this  illegal  distillation,  he  should  only  mention  what  had  occurred  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  distress  had  been  most  peculiarly  felt.  In  Ireland, 
he  should  observe  in  passing,  a  partial  distress,  however  severe,  was  not  indicative  of 
a  general  scarcity,  as  might  be  proved  by  the  difference  of  the  prices  in  different 
parts  of  that  island  at  present,  they  being  actually  double  in  some  places  what  they 
were  in  others.  This  arose  from  the  want  of  those  facilities  of  internal  communica- 
tion which  existed  in  this  countrj^,  and  also  from  the  circumstance,  that  persons 
were  generally  in  the  habit  of  raising  the  food  for  their  own  families,  whence  there 
"were  none  of  those  great  markets  so  common  in  England.  In  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  he  had  observed  the  distress  was  greatest,  there  were  200  prosecutions  for 
what  were  called  still-fines  (penalties  imposed  on  town-ships  on  account  of  illicit  stills 
found  within  their  limits  for  prosecution)  in  one  county.  They  had  heard  much 
said  in  the  last  session  (and  justly)  of  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  illicit  distilla- 
tion. But  if,  as  thus  appeared,  these  severe  laws  had  not  been  effectual  to  prevent 
illicit  distillation,  the  House  might  judge  what  the  effects  would  be,  if  a  further  sti- 
mulus were  given  to  that  practice.  The  effect  he  thought,  would  be,  that  the  illegal 
distiller,  thus  receiving  encouragement,  would  work  up  even  good  corn,  which  the 
regular  distiller  abstained  from  using.  The  illicit  distiller,  in  producing  a  given 
quantity  of  spirits,  consumed  one-third  more  of  grain  than  the  regular  distiller,  from 
want  of  capital  and  skill.  He  was  likely,  too,  to  use  the  best  corn,  because  he  would 
not  run  a  greater  risk  of  discovery.  When  it  was  to  be  considered  that  in  addition  to 
the  other  circumstances,  it  would  be  at  least  a  month  before  the  stoppage  could  be 
effected,  he  was  persuaded  the  proposed  measure  would  not  save  one  barrel  of  corn. — 
As  to  the  recommendation  of  the  right  lion,  gentleman,  to  the  Irish  government,  to 
consider  tlie  question  attentively,  he  could  assure  the  House  that  they  had  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  question ;  but  as  to  the  inquiry  with  a  view  to  the  stoppage  of  dis  ■ 
tillation,  he  decidedly  objected  to  the  measure,  because  sucli  an  inquiry  as  that  would 
alarm  tiie  distillers,  would  cause  them  to  take  all  measures  to  increase  their  present 
distillation,  and  also  to  submit  the  corn  in  tlieir  possession,  or  Avhich  they  could  pro- 
cure, to  such  processes  as  would  render  it  unfit  for  any  other  purposes  but  distillation. 
W'liat  cuidd  prevent  them  while  this  inquiry  was  going  on,  from  malting  all  the 
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grain  in  their  possession,  or  setting  all  the  mills  in  the  country  at  work  ?  On  these 
grounds  he  coneeived  the  motion  would  produce  mischief  rather  than  good.  He 
should  add,  that  the  Irish  government  had  taken  all  practicable  means  in  its  power 
to  obviate  the  dangers  of  scarcity,  especially  by  taking  on  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  admitting  American  flour,  which  the  letter  of  the  law  did  not  jjcrmit.  The 
government  had  thought  lit  to  admit  it  by  a  treasury  order,  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consumption  alone,  but  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  flour  of  inferior 
grain. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


PRESERVATION  OF  PEACE  IN  IRELAND. 

March  11,  1817. 

Mr.  Prel  rose  to  ask  for  leave  to  bring-  in  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  of  the  54tli  of  the 
king,  for  enabling  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  appoint  superintending  magis- 
trates and  constables  in  those  districts  of  Ireland  which  might  unhappily  become  the 
scene  of  disturbance.  The  object  of  that  bill  was  to  supply  a  deficiencyscverely  felt  in 
Ireland  in  the  civil  power,  and  to  introduce  something  like  an  effective  police,  instead 
of  having  recourse  on  every  occasion  to  the  cumbrous,  though  powerful  instrument, 
of  a  standing  array.  The  measure  might  probably,  at  first,  seem  liable  to  some  ob- 
jections, if  applicable  to  this  country,  but  the  House  were  to  balance  between  expe- 
dients; and  if  it  were  found  less  expensive  and  more  effective  than  a  large  military 
force,  he  trusted  the  House  would  not  prevent  its  being  carried  into  operation.  In 
introducing  this  measure  to  the  House,  he  should  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  ex- 
pense that  would  be  saved  by  it.  The  employment  of  the  soldiery,  the  charge  of 
erecting  barracks,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  items,  formed,  however,  a  consider- 
able aggregate  of  expense,  under  the  existing  system.  The  best  disciplined  soldiers, 
it  should  also  be  observed,  if  obliged  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  country,  in 
small  parties,  as  they  were  now  compelled  to  do,  in  search  of  offenders,  would  very 
soon  become  lax  and  careless  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  He  would  leave 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  the  idea  of  men  who  had  been  employed  in  putting  down 
the  greatest  military  despotism  that  ever  existed — who  perhaps  wore  on  their  breasts 
the  proud  reward  of  their  honourable  services — being  now  placed  in  the  humiliating 
situation  of  seizing  private  stills,  and  apprehending  trifling  ofl'enders.  In  the  year 
1814,  when  he  brought  forward  the  measure  which  he  now  wished  to  amend,  he 
proposed  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  in  council  should  have  the  power  of  placing,  in 
disturbed  districts,  magistrates  specially  appointed,  and  constables  to  assist  them  in 
preserving  the  peace.  This  measure  met  with  the  almost  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  House,  and  it  was  particularly  approved  of  by  the  right  lion,  baronet  opposite, 
(Sir  J.  Newport,)  whom,  although  he  had  often  differed  from  the  Irish  government 
in  o))inion,  he  had  ever  found  desirous,  when  measures  were  proposed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  that  country,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  to  which  he  did  honour,  to  give 
them  every  assistance  in  his  power,  instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
accomplishments.  The  act  of  1814  had  been  carried  into  execution  in  six  instances. 
In  three  instances,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  once,  respectivcl}',  in  tlie  counties 
of  Louth,  Clare,  and  Cavan.  It  was  found  to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect.  The 
lowest  orders  of  the  people  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  settle  disputes  between  them 
and  their  employers,  and  the  advantage  was  so  great,  that  the  farmers  had  frequently 
expressed  their  opinion,  that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which  reigned  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  law  was  acted  on,  was  cheaply  purchased  by  the  sum  they  paid  to 
support  the  establishment.  Under  that  act,  the  whole  expense  was  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  disturbed  districts.  This  provision  was  introduced  because  it  gave  those  who 
lived  in  those  districts  a  direct  interest  in  preserving  the  peace.  This  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding would  operate  ^•ery  well  in  some  parts  of  Ireland;  but  others  were  so  poor 
and  exliausted,  that  they  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense,  and,  therefore,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  those  districts.  In  those  places,  where  the  land- 
owners did  not  reside — where,  in  consequence,  insubordination  was  very  general — 
there,  although  the  greatest  necessity  existed  for  rendering  the  act  operative,  it  could 
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not  be  done,  because,  in  those  districts,  the  least  possible  means  of  supporting  the 
expense  existed.  There  was  a  certain  district  in  the  county  of  Donnegal,  where 
illicit  distillation  was  carried  on  systematically — where  the  laws  were  openly  violated 
— and  they  who  broke  them  were  defended  by  large  bodies  of  men — to  that  district 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  send  a  special  magistrate,  escorted  by  a  party  of  50 
dragoons.  It  was  to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  cases  of  this  kind — to  render 
it  unnecessary,  as  far  as  possible,  to  employ  the  military  force — that  he  now  asked 
for  leave  to  amend  the  act  of  1814;  the  alterations  he  meant  to  propose  in  which, 
would,  he  conceived,  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  proper  civil  force.  As  the  law  at 
present  stood,  it  was  necessary  on  the  appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  peace  officers, 
to  create  a  superintendent  magistrate.  If  aneighbouring  district  became  disturbed,  and 
constables  were  appointed  to  protect  the  peace,  they  could  not  be  directed  by  the  magis- 
trate who  had  already  been  created,  and  who  was  acting  near  the  spot — it  was  necessary 
to  appoint  another  superintendent  magistrate  for  the  newly-disturbed  district.  To 
prevent  this  accumulation  of  magistrates,  he  should  propose,  that  different  bodies  of 
constables,  belonging  to  different  districts,  should  be  allowed  to  act  under  the  same 
magistrate.  He  should  next  propose,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  council  should 
have  the  power  of  apportioning  what  part  of  the  expense  incurred  by  a  disturbed  dis- 
trict should  be  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  and  what  should  come  out  of  the  public 
funds.  He  did  not  mean  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  council  should  have  autho- 
rity to  remit  the  whole  expense;  but,  where  great  distress  appeared  to  prevail,  they 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  the  povrer  of  removing  such  portion  of  it  as  circum- 
stances might  warrant.  The  last  amendment  would  direct,  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  act  was  introduced,  an  account  should  be  laid  before  parliament  of  the  expense 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  public,  and  also  of  the  appointments  made  under  it. — The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  combat  such  objections  as,  he  thought,  might 
be  urged  against  the  bill.  If  it  were  said,  that  it  woiild  be  better  not  to  pay  con- 
stables to  preserve  the  peace,  but  to  leave  it,  as  was  the  case  in  this  country,  to  the 
population  in  general  to  exert  themselves  to  keep  the  peace,  he  should  answei",  that 
such  a  system  could  not,  ajt  present,  be  effectual,  and  in  that  statement  he  would  be 
borne  out  by  every  gentleman  connected  with  Ireland ;  in  which  country  the  intro- 
duction of  a  police  at  all  was  comparatively  modern — not,  he  believed,  of  more  tlian 
thirty  or  forty  years'  standing.  The  expense  might  possibly  be  objected  to.  The 
House  would  recollect  the  discussion  on  the  military  establishment  for  Ireland,  which 
took  place  last  session.  There  was  a  tolerably  unanimous  impression  at  that  time, 
that  the  force  proposed  was  by  no  means  too  great.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  he 
now  stated,  not  only  that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Bill,  or  the  bill  for  preventing  seditious  meetings,  but  that  a  very 
considerable  reduction  was  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  military  force  employed  there. 
The  army  in  that  country  at  present  amounted  to  25,000  men ;  these  would  be 
reduced  to  22,000.  There  were  now  seven  brigades  of  ordnance,  which  would  be 
I'educed  from  400  to  200  guns.  Thus  a  great  expense  would  be  removed,  and,  what 
was  infinitely  more  important,  a  foundation  would  be  laid  for  inspiring  the  people 
with  an  habitual  obedience  to  the  law,  and,  when  that  frame  of  mind  was  once  in- 
troduced amongst  them,  government  might  dispense  with  the  less  constitutional 
mode  of  enforcing  the  law,  which  it  was  now  so  frequently  necessary  to  resort  to. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  amend  the  act  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  131,  to  provide  for  the  better  execution  of  the 
laws  in  Ireland,  by  appointing  superintending  magistrates  and  additional  constables 
in  certain  cases." 
Leave  was  given. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 

Mat  9,    1817. 
The  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  presented  on  the  26th  of  April. 
1S16,  having  been  i-ead,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grattan,  that  gentleman  rose  to  move 
a  resolution,  for  a  committee  to  take  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  into 
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consideration.  He  accordingly  moved,  at  tlie  close  of  a  brief  introductory  speech, 
"  Tiiat  tliis  House  will  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take 
into  its  most  serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  laws  aftecting  his  majesty's  Ro- 
laaii  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and 
iliatory  adjustment  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  United 
i-idom,  to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  to  the  general  satis- 
.1  iion  and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects." 

In  the  course  of  a  long  debate  which  ensued, 
I     Mr.  Peel  rose  and  said  : — 

f  Sir ;  It  is  not  without  great  I'eluctance  that  I  rise  to  address  the  House.  I  cannot 
I  but  perceive  an  indisposition  to  listen  to  those  who  concur  in  my  view  of  this  ques- 
ition;  I  may  subject  myself  to  the  imputation  of  presumption  by  endeavouring  to 
reply  to  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Castlereagh) ;  and  above  all,  I  have  the  painful  task 
imposed  on  me  of  avowing  my  total  dissent  from  tlie  opinions  which  he  has  delivered. 
Uut,  Sir,  I  have  a  public  duty  to  perform,  and  cannot  be  deterred  by  any  con- 
siderations from  performing  it.  It  would  tend  to  impede  the  freedom  of  discussion, 
and  prevent  the  discovery  of  truth,  if  the  arguments  advanced  by  men  of  superior 
abilities  were  exempted,  through  the  deference  or  apprehensions  of  others,  from 
being  fully  and  minutely  canvassed. 

I  must,  in  the  first  place,  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  has  been  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session,  on  the  21st  of  May,  we  were  called  upon  to  give 
a  pledge,  that  carhj  (observe)  in  the  present  we  would  take  into  our  serious  considera- 
|tion  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  9th  of  May  that 
wc  are  invited  to  enter  upon  the  discussion.  We  have  at  length  entered  upon  it,  and 
we  are  arrived  at  this  stage  of  the  debate  without  having  heard,  from  the  proposer 
or  from  the  supporters  of  the  resolution  which  has  been  moved,  one  single  word 
with  respect  to  the  distinct  nature  of  the  proposal  which  is  to  be  made  in  the  com- 
mittee, should  the  committee  be  granted. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  that  which  was  moved  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  of  1813.  It  proposes  "  that  we  shall  take  into 
our  most  serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and  con- 
ciliatory adjustment  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  stiength  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  to  the  general  satis- 
faction and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects ;"  and  I  leave  the  House  to 
judge  from  the  speeches  that  they  have  heard  from  the  supporters  of  this  motion — 
above  all,  from  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend — what  prospect  there  is  that,  from  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  any  satisfactory  proceeding  can  result. 

The  House  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  in  pui'suance  of  this  resolution  that  the 
bill  of  1813  was  introduced ;  that  bill  wliich  gave  satisfaction  to  no  class  of  liis  majesty's 
subjects,  but  was  most  reprobated  and  rejected  by  that  very  class  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  intended.  By  that  bill  every  political  privilege  and  capacity  was  conferred 
upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  two  exceptions ;  and  certain  restraints  and  condi- 
tions were  imposed,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  state  and  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment fi'om  any  danger  which  might  result  either  from  the  appointment  of  improper 
persons  to  be  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  or  from  an  imfettered  communication  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  see  of  Rome.  Sir,  the  Roman  Catholic  body  »f 
Irelanddeclared  they  could  not  accede  to  the  terms  on  which  it  was  thus  proposed  to  grant 
them  political  privilege. — The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  resolved  that  they  could  not 
be  parties  to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  schism, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  declared  that  they  would  prefer  their  present  state  of 
exclusion,  to  the  removal  of  that  exclusion  on  the  conditions  proposed. 

Now,  I  distinctly  understand  from  my  noble  friend,  that  he  thinks  the  same  se- 
curities which  v.'cre  required  by  the  bill  of  1813  must  be  now  demanded.  My  noble 
friend  has  shown  that  greater  securities  are  taken  by  every  state  of  Europe,  and  has 
proved,  on  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  that  it  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  admit  an  interference  on  the  part  of  tiie 
Crown  in  the  nomination  of  Catholic  bishops,  and  to  allow  an  examination  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  see  of  Rome  and  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church.     But  will  the 
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Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  admit  of  either  one  or  the  other  ?  Will  they  consider 
that  to  be  a  final  and  satisfactory  arrangement,  of  which  securities  which  they  reject 
with  abhorrence  form  an  essential  and  indispensable  part  ?  They  cannot  do  it  with 
any  regard  to  truth  or  consistency — nor  will  they. 

To  the  authority  of  my  noble  friend,  who  thinks  they  will,  I  oppose  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  body  at  large,  who  have 
spoken  in  terms  as  unequivocal  as  language  can  sujjply.  You  may  enact  these  se- 
curities if  you  will — you  may  even  compel  obedience — but  will  this  be  in  conformity 
with  the  resolution  you  have  moved  ?  and  will  this  be  the  satisfactory  and  tranquilliz- 
ing arrangement  which  you  are  desirous  to  conclude?  My  noble  friend  says,  that 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable,  in  his  mind,  that  the  security  against  improper  communi- 
cation with  the  see  of  Rome, — which  is  called  technically  the  Regium  JExequatur, — 
should  be  taken.  He  thinks,  too,  that  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  should  be  pro- 
cured before  it  can  be  taken  satisfactorily.  Now  I  will  prove  to  him,  from  a  document 
which  he  admits  to  be  authentic,  that  this  security,  by  this  authority,  he  cannot  have. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  letter  from  Cardinal  Litta,  the  official  organ  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
to  Doctor  Poynter,  of  the  26th  of  April,  1815,.  from  which  I  will  read  the  following 
extract : — "  As  for  the  examination  of  rescripts  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  or 
what  is  called  the  Regium  Exequatur,  it  cannot  be  even  made  a  subject  of  negotia- 
tion ;  for  your  lordship  well  knows,  that  as  such  a  practice  must  essentially  aifect  the 
free  exercise  of  ihat  supremacy  of  the  church,  which  has  been  given  in  trust  by  God, 
it  would  assuredly  be  criminal  to  permit  or  transfer  it  to  any  lay  power ;  and  indeed 
such  a  permission  has  never  anywhere  been  granted."  I  ask,  then,  my  noble  friend, 
whether,  with  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  securities,  he  sees  tlie  prospect  of  an 
arrangement  which  will  give  satisfaction  even  to  himself. 

It  is  true  that,  in  place  of  the  securities  required  by  the  bill  of  1813,  we  have  a 
substitute  proposed, — a  new  security,  as  we  are  told, — called  domestic  nomination. 
This  professes  to  be  an  arrangement,  which  will  exclude  foreign  influence  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  Now  I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that,  in  the  bill  of  1813,  it  was  not  against  foreign  influence  merely  that  you  attempted 
to  guard.  In  that  bill  you  declared  that  it  was  "  fit  and  expedient "  not  merely  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  should  be  exempt  from  foreign  influence,  but  that 
"  their  loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct  should  be  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
Majesty."  This  new  security,  therefore,  which  you  proffer,  not  only  falls  far  short 
of  the  security  which,  in  1813,  you  declared  to  be  "  fit  and  expedient,"  but  it  is  not 
even  of  the  same  character. 

But  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  this  offer  should  be  called  the  offer  of  something 
new,  and  above  all,  should  be  so  called  by  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  H.  Parnell)  who  proposed 
it  ?  The  hon.  baronet  has  scarcely  ever  made  a  speech  on  this  subject  without  in- 
forming us  that  there  is  not  at  present  any  foreign  interference  whatever  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates, — that  their  confirmation  at  Rome  is  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  He  has  told  us,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the  pope  has  interfered 
only  once  in  the  direct  nomination  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  since  the  Revolution 
(1688), — and  that  we  did  not  much  benefit  by  the  selection  which  his  holiness  on 
that  solitary  occasion  was  pleased  to  make.  Now,  I  can  understand  the  hon.  baronet, 
if  he  will  argue  that,  as  there  is  no  foreign  influence,  there  is  no  necessity  to  guard 
against  it ;  but  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  him,  when  he,  who  denies  that 
there  exists  any  foreign  interference,  dwells  with  such  satisfaction  upon  the  value  of 
an  arrangement,  which  professes  to  exclude  it,  and  thus  obviate  a  danger  which  he 
does  not  believe  to  exist. 

Now,  Sir.  I  wish  to  know  by  what  authority  even  this  security  is  offered, — and  I 
entreat  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  point.  This  offer  professes  to  be  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  Not  one  word  has  yet  been  uttered  from  which  we 
can  infer  that  the  see  of  Rome  has  sanctioned  the  offer;  yet  without  the  consent  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  it  cannot,  I  presume,  be  accomplished.  I  infer  this  from  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  on  two  occasions.  In  1812  they  resolved, 
"  that  as  we  are  at  present  precluded  from  any  intercourse  with  our  supreme  pastor, 
we  feel  ourselves  utterly  incompetent  to  propose  or  agree  to  any  change  in  the  long- 
established  nuKle  of  appointing  Irish  Roman  Catliolic  bishops." — And  in  1813, 
when  referring  to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  contained  in  the  bill  of  that  year, 
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they  resolved  that,  "it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  assent  to  them,  without  incur- 
ring the  guilt  of  schism — inasmuch  as  they  might,  if  carried  into  effect,  invade  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  our  supreme  pastor,  and  alter  an  important  point  of  our  dis- 
cipline; for  which  alteration  his  concurrence  would,  upon  Catholic  principles,  be 
indispensably  necessary."  Now  does  domestic  nomination,  if  it  cffeefs  any  thing, 
invade  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome?  and  if  the  concurrence  of  the 
see  of  Rome  is,  on  Catholic  principles,  indispensably  necessary,  why  are  we  not  in- 
formed whether  that  concurrence  has  been  obtained  or  not  ? 

After  what  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  Veto,  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  on  this  point. — Remember  that,  in  1799,  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  resolved,  that  '*sueh  interference  of  government,  as  may  enable  it  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the  person  appointed,  is  just,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to." 
Remember  that,  in  1808,  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (^Ir.  Fonsonby)  thought  himself 
authorized  by  Dr.  Milner  to  accede  to  the  Veto  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  of  Ireland; — and  now,  notwithstanding  the  resolution  of  1799  and  the  sup- 
posed authority  of  1808,  the  Veto  is  denounced  as  utterly  incompatible  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  subversive  of  the  religion  itself.  I  ask  not  with  whom 
this  mistake  originated — I  stop  not  to  criminate — I  only  notice  the  fact,  to  sliow 
that  a  serious  misunderstanding  has  more  than  once  arisen,  and  that  we  ought  to 
guard  against  its  recurrence. — I  ask,  then,  whether  the  pope  has  sanctioned  this 
offer  of  domestic  nomination  ?  I  ask  it  with  more  earnestness,  because  I  have  seen 
a  document  published,  apparently  by  authority,  from  which  it  does  not  seem  clear 
that  this  sanction  had  been  given.  A  correspondence  has  been  published  between 
Mr.  Hayes,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  deputed  to  Rome,  and  Cardinal  Litta,  in  which 
Mr.  Hayes  puts  to  the  cardinal  the  following  question:  ''  Whether  that  mode  which 
(in  order  to  remove  every  groundless  fear  of  any  possible  abuse,  by  which  the  ponti- 
fical authority  might  interfere,  which  never  will  happen,  in  the  civil  concerns  of  the 
kingdom)  is  proposetl  to  government  by  the  Catholics,  namely,  that  the  clergy  or 
bishops,  or  rather  both  jointly,  should  nominate  the  candidates,  and  which  is  there- 
fore called  domestic  nomination,  seems  subject  to  meet  with  any  ditheulty  on  the 
part  of  the  holy  see  ?"'  To  this  the  cardinal  replies — "  Finally,  as  to  what  is  now 
annexed  in  your.letter,  touching  what  is  called  domestic  nomination,  I  do  not  per- 
fectly understand  what  this  term  is  rtieant  to  signify.  An  explanation  therefore  seems 
requisite  before  any  definite  reply  can  be  given."  This  correspondence  took  place 
so  late  as  October,  1816.  Whether  the  explanation  has  been  given,  and  the  definite 
reply  received,  I  know  not — but  it  is  fit  that  some  information  upon  the  point  should 
be  afforded  to  the  House,  before  it  is  called  upon  to  accept  of  this  domestic  nomina- 
tion as  a  full  security  for  the  present  Protestant  constitution. 

I  must  now  advert  to  the  extraordinary  speech  of  my  right,  lion,  friend  (Mr.  Yorke). 
I  listened  to  him  with  the  firmest  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  with  the  highest  respect 
for  his  character,  and  with  no  small  admiration  at  the  singular  project  which  it  is 
his  intention  to  launch  forth  upon  that  boundless  sea,  on  which  we  are  invited  to 
embark.  Let  us  see  what  prospect  there  is  for  him  also  of  a  sat/sfadori/  arrangement. 
If  I  understand  him,  he  will,  in  the  committee,  propose  a  bill,  containing  provisions, 
regulating  tlie  election  of  Roman  Catliolic  bishops,  not  merely  providing  for  domestic 
nomination,  but  enacting  the  precise  mode  in  which  that  nomination  shall  be  effected. 
In  order  that  foreign  influence  maybe  altogether  excluded,  he  will  place  the  popedom.^ 
so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  in  commission  as  it  were,  and  a  board  composed  ot 
the  four  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  is  to  possess  that  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  Ire- 
land wliich  is  at  present  exercised  by  the  pope. — And  this  bill,  when  it  shall  have 
received  the  assent  of  the  legislature,  is  to  have  its  operation  suspended  until  the 
acquiescence  of  the  pope  shall  have  been  obtained.  Of  all  the  propositions  that  have 
ever  been  made,  objectionable  in  principle  or  dangerous  as  precedents,  this  is  the 
most  objectionable  and  dangerous.  What,  Sir,  will  you  make  the  operation  of  a 
solemn  act  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  of  tliis  kingdom,  contingent  on  the 
acquiescence  of  the  pope  '<'  Will  you,  in  the  very  act  whicli  ])rofesses  to  exclude  for 
ever  the  influence  of  the  ]iope,  recognise  and  establi^ll  that  influence  so  far  as  to  erect 
it  into  a  fourth  estate  ?  Will  you  deal  so  harshly  and  unjustly  by  the  Catholic  as  to 
admit  by  so  solemn  an  act,  the  policy  and  justice  of  concession,  and  then  withhold 
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it  A'Orn  him  for  ever;  not  for  any  fault  of  his,  but  because  an  aspiring  and  unreasonable 
pope  shall  refuse  the  terms  which  parliament  proposes,  and  which  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  may  be  willing-  to  accept  ? 

I  have,  Sir,  hitherto  been  addressing  myself  to  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
practicable  to  accompany  the  proposed  concessions  with  such  securities  as  shall 
effectually  guard  the  constitution  of  this  country  from  danger.  I  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  in  their  number  I  am  not  included.  I  have  heard  of  no  securities,  nor 
can  I  devise  any,  which  will  allay  the  apprehensions  I  entertain.  I  will  now  state 
my  own  view  of  this  question;  and,  as  my  noble  friend  has  particularly  applied  his 
reasoning  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  that  country  will  be 
aftected  by  the  success  of  this  motion,  I  will  now  foUow  his  example,  and  confine 
myself  within  the  limits  which  he  has  chosen. 

The  question  which  we  have  to  determine,  is  this :  Whether  it  be  advisable  to  con- 
tinue the  present  system  of  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  under  which  Ireland 
has  been  governed  since  the  year  1793,  or  whether  we  shall  substitute  some  new 
system  in  its  place  ?  It  is  not,  whether  we  shall  remove  certain  inconsistencies  and 
anomalies  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  existing  laws;  but  whether  we  shall  substitute, 
in  the  place  of  the  present,  almost  a  new  form  of  government.  The  gentlemen  opposite 
dwell  upon  these  inconsistencies, — they  tauntingly  ask  why  a  Roman  Catholic  may  hold 
the  commission  of  the  peace  in  Ireland,  and  is  not  qualified  to  hold  it  in  England  ? 
— why  he  may  hold  a  certain  rank  in  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  yet  must  forfeit  that 
rank  on  his  arrival  in  England  ':*  But  the  remedy  they  propose  is  not  to  remove  the 
inconsistencies  they  complain  of — not  to  put  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  two 
countries  on  an  equal  footing  in  these  respects,  but  to  confer  on  all  the  right  of 
sitting  in  parliament,  and  every  capacity  for  office  and  political  power.  When  the 
clause  of  the  bill  of  1813,  which  admitted  the  Roman  Catholics  to  parliament,  was 
negatived  in  the  committee,  the  bill  was  withdrawn  altogether,  and  we  were  told 
that,  divested  of  this  clause,  it  was  a  measure  of  relief  iieither  befitting  the  Protestant 
parliament  to  grant,  nor  the  Catholic  community  to  receive.  I  am  warranted,  there- 
fore, in  arguing,  that  we  are  now  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  two  systems  for 
the  government  of  a  great  country. 

Now  I  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  any  such  systems,  without 
reference  to  the  history,  the  state  of  society,  and  all  the  political  and  moral  relations 
of  the  country,  for  which  they  are  intended.  When  I  hear  that  an  equality  of  po- 
litical privileges  has  existed  in  Hungary,  or  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Canada 
have  the  same  capacities  with  Protestants,  I  must  first  inquire  whether  the  situation 
of  Hungary,  or  the  situation  of  a  distant  North  American  colony,  corresponds  with 
the  situation  of  Ireland.  My  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  informed  us,  that  in 
a  department  of  France,  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  the  professors  of  the  two 
religions  were  on  the  same  footing,  as  to  political  privileges,  that  they  lived  in  har- 
mony together;  and  thence  he  draws  this  inference,  that  a  similar  participation  of 
power  in  Ireland  will  produce  the  same  harmony.  But  can  I  infer,  that  because,  in 
a  province  of  France,  where  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics 
— where  the  established  religion  is  Roman  Catholic — it  has  been  there  found  practi- 
cable to  admit  all  classes  to  equal  privileg-es,  that,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  same  men-'ures  are  advisable  when  applied  to  a  great  kingdom  wherein  the  vast 
majority  are  iloman  Catholics,  and  where  the  religion  of  that  majority  is  not  and 
must  not  be  the  religion  of  the  state.  I  repeat,  then,  that  I  must  consider  the  internal 
state  and  political  relations  of  the  country,  for  which  I  am  about  to  legislate,  before 
I  can  determine  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  legislation. 

Let  us,  Sir,  then  consider  the  state  of  Ireland — let  us  recollect  that  Ireland  is  a 
country  separated  by  nature  from  that  to  which  she  is  united  by  law ;  a  country  having 
once  had  an  independent  existence — having  within  twenty  years  had  an  independent 
legislature, — having  still  her  separate  courts  of  justice,  and  distinct  departments  of 
executive  government. 

In  that  country  there  exist  two  religious  establishments,  two  co-extcnsive  hierar- 
chies, the  one  sedulously  affecting,  the  other  legally  possessing,  the  same  dignities, 
titles,  and  spiritual  authorities;  the  former  superintending  the  religious  concerns  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  not  endowed,  indeed,,  nor  cncouragod,  by  the  state, 
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but  exercising  over  the  minds  of  its  adherents,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  doctrines 
and  the  solemnity  of  its  ceremonies,  an  almost  unbounded  influence;  the  other,  the 
church  of  the  minority,  splendidly  endowed,  no  doubt,  but  endowed  with  the  tempo- 
ralities vrhich  once  belonged  to  its  excluded,  but  aspiring  rival.  Recollect  under 
what  circumstances  the  transfer  of  these  temporalities  took  place, — recollect  that  in 
Ireland  there  was,  in  fact,  no  reformation ;  there  was  no  conversion  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  from  one  religious  creed  to  another;  no  conviction  brought  home  to  their 
minds  of  the  errors  or  abuses  of  their  ancient  church ;  attempts  were  made  to  effect 
that  conversion  by  other  means,  and  they  failed,  and  have  left  the  natural  consequences 
of  such  attempts,  irritation  and  hostility.  You  assert  that  we  have  misruled  Ireland, 
and  you  argue  that  we  must  adopt  the  policy  you  recommend  because  we  have  mis- 
ruled her.  Without  discussing  the  truth  of  that  assertion,  I  deny  the  force  of  that 
argument.  We  may  regret  this  misrule,  and  its  consequences,  but  what  we  have  to 
determine  is  this,  circumstanced  as  Ireland  now  is,  by  what  course  of  policy  shall 
we  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  empire  at  large  ? 

We  find  Ireland,  then,  circumstanced  as  I  have  described,  united  by  an  inviolable 
compact  to  Great  Britain ;  and  we  find  it  an  essential  article  of  that  compact,  that 
the  Protestant  religion — the  religion  of  the  small  minority  (in  point  of  number) 
shall  be  the  established  and  favoured  religion  of  the  state.  We  cannot  make  a  con- 
stitution de  novo ;  it  is  needless  to  resolve  what  would  be  the  best  system  of  law  under 
another  state  of  circumstances.  We  must  modify  and  adapt  our  theories  to  the  con- 
ditions of  that  national  compact  which  we  cannot  infringe;  and  to  that  state  of  na- 
tional establishments,  which  no  one  proposes  to  alter. 

Sir,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  we  might  originally  have  pursued  one  or  other  of 
four  lines  of  policy. 

We  might  have  proscribed  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  reduced  them, 
by  the  severity  of  penal  statutes,  to  a  state  of  degradation.  This  policy  we  have 
pursued,  and,  be  the  consequences  what  they  raaj',  I  never  can  regret  that  it  has 
been  abandoned.     To  revert  to  this  policy  is  impossible. 

We  might  have  pursued  a  totally  different  course,  have  established  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  as  the  religion  of  the  state  in  Ireland,  and  have  given  every  politi- 
cal privilege  to  its  adherents.  The  adoption  of  this  course  is  precluded,  not  merely 
by  that  solemn  settlement,  the  Act  of  Union,  but  by  the  unanimous  sentiments  of 
every  member  of  every  side  of  the  House,  which  are  pledged  to  preserve  the  Pro- 
testant as  the  established  religion  of  the  state,  and  to  maintain  an  inseparable  union 
of  the  church  of  England  and  of  Ireland. 

There  remains  two  other  systems  possible  to  be  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  between 
these  we  must  make  our  choice.  The  one  is  that  on  which  we  are  acting  at  present, 
the  other  that  which  we  are  called  on  to  substitute  in  its  place. 

By  the  first  we  give  every  toleration  to  the  faith  of  the  majority,  but  maintain 
that  of  the  minority  as  the  religion  of  the  state.  We  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics 
from  those  offices  which  are  immediatelj'^  connected  with  the  administration  of,  and 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  government  of  the  country — admitting  them,  generally, 
to  all  other  offices,  privileges,  and  distinctions. 

It  is  proposed  to  replace  this  system  by  another,  which  shall  equally  profess  to 
maintain  the  religion  of  the  minority,  as  the  established  religion,  but  shall  open  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  both  Houses  of  parliament,  and  every  office  in  Ireland,  save  the 
first  executive  office  of  the  state — that  of  Lord-lieutenant. 

Now,  Sir,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  prove  that  the  code  of  laws  on  which  we 
are  now  acting  is  preferable  to  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  in  its  room, 
— more  likely  to  preserve,  inviolate,  the  union  between  the  two  countries — more 
likely  to  provide  for  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  church  establishment  in  Ireland 
— and  to  ensure  harmony  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

In  attempting  to  prove  this,  I  will  avoid,  as  fixr  as  possible,  every  topic  which  can 
tend  to  inflame  or  even  to  give  offence.  I  will  not  revive  the  memory  of  ancient 
struggles  for  ascendency,  and  if  any  advantage  to  my  argument  might  be  derived 
from  dwelling  on  instances  wherein  power  has  been  abused,  or  revengeful  feelings 
have  been  indulged,  that  advantage  I  cheerfully  resign.  I  will  not  impute  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  any  doctrines  which  are  not  avowed,  and  I  will  give  to  the 
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professors  of  that  faith  the  full  advantage  of  every  disclaimer  they  have  made.  If 
the  privileges  required  are  to  be  conceded,  I  have  no  wish  to  lessen  the  grace  of  con- 
cession ; — if  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  shall  be  disappointed,  that  disappoint- 
ment I  will  not  aggravate. 

I  will  suppose  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  have  the  same  feelings — to  be 
influenced  by  the  same  motives — to  act  on  the  same  principles  with  other  men,  and 
I  affirm  that  almost  every  objection  which  applies  to  that  code  of  laws  which  you  seek, 
to  abrogate,  will  apply,  with  equal  force,  to  that  code  by  which  you  propose  to  re- 
place it; — that  there  will  be  greater  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  in  the  latter — and 
a  moral  certainty  that  the  arrangement  you  seek  to  make  wiU  be  less  conclusive  and 
satisfactory  than  that  which  you  have  made. 

Let  us  examine  the  objections  to  the  present  laws.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  think 
they  constitute — in  the  abstract,  and  without  relation  to  the  state  of  society  for  which 
they  are  intended — a  perfect  system,  or  that  I  rejoice  in  the  exclusions  and  disabili- 
ties which  they  induce.  I  regret  that  they  are  necessary,  but  I  firmly  believe  you 
cannot  alter  them,  in  any  essential  jioint,  for  the  better. 

It  is  objected,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  we  have  admitted  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  elective  franchise,  and  as  we  have  thus  placed  substantial  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  democracy,  it  is  absurd  to  withhold  the  higher  privileges — office,  and  seats  in 
parliament  from  the  aristocracy.  Now  I  must  observe  that  objections  of  this  kind 
show  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  making  further  concessions.  When  the  elective 
franchise  was  sought  for,  it  was  not  then  foreseen,  at  least  it  was  not  argued,  that 
the  capacity  for  political  office  must  necessarily  follow.  [Mr.  Ponsonby  dissented.] 
Sir,  Mr.  Burke — that  most  anxious  advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims — did  not 
so  argue, — after  observing  that  the  constitution  is  not  made  for  general  proscription, 
he  states  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  a  franchise  and  an  office,  and  the 
capacity  for  one  and  the  capacity  for  the  other.  He  says  that  franchises  belong  to 
the  subject,  as  a  subject,  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  governing  part  of  the  state; 
and  that  the  Test  Acts,  while  they  left  the  privilege  of  sitting  and  voting,  excluded 
the  Protestant  dissenters  from  civil  and  military  offices.  He  adds,  that  he  does  not 
mention  this  as  approving  the  distinction,  but  as  establishing  the  fact  that  such  a 
distinction  has  been  made  by  the  legislature. 

But,  Sir,  I  see  no  inconsistency  in  admitting  the  Catholics  to  an  influence  in  the 
state,  which  the  possession  of  property  usually  confers — and  in  requiring  at  the  same 
time  that  this  influence  should  be  exercised  through  a  medium  not  hostile  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state.  I  see  no  inconsistency  in  permitting  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
choose  the  representatives  and  advocates  of  their  interests, — but  in  taking  at  the 
same  time,  a  security  that  those  representatives,  warmly  as  they  may  espouse  their 
cause,  shall  have  no  religious  bias  in  their  own  minds  against  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment in  church  and  state. 

Again,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  we  cannot  stop  where  we  are:  I  answer  that  we  are 
more  likely  to  stop  where  we  are,  than  we  shall  be  if  we  advance  to  the  point  to  which 
we  are  invited.  We  are  told  that  the  present  system  proceeds  upon  no  principle:  I 
answer,  that  the  system  which  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  contradicts  the  principle 
on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded. 

You  propose  to  open  to  the  Catholics  parliament,  and  to  invest  them  with  political 
power ; — to  make  them  capable  of  acting  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  of 
being  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.  You  tell  us  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  are  advancing  in  wealth  and  education,  and  that,  as  you  remove  the  dis- 
abilities under  which  they  labour,  their  advance  will  be  the  more  rapid,  and  they  will 
become  more  influential  in  the  state.  Do  you  then  mean,  honafidc^  to  give  them  in 
Ireland  the  practical  advantages  of  the  eligibility  you  propose  to  confer  upon  them  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  give  them  that  fair  proportion  of  political  power,  to  which  their 
numbers,  wealth,  talents,  and  education,  will  entitle  them? 

If  you  do,  can  you  believe  that  they  will,  or  can,  remain  contented  with  the  limits 
which  you  assign  to  them  ?  Do  you  think  that  when  they  constitute,  as  they  must 
do, — not  this  year,  or  the  next,  but  in  the  natural,  and  therefore  certain  order  of 
things, — by  far  the  most  powerful  body  in  Ireland; — the  body,  most  controlhng,  and 
directing  the  government  of  it; — do  you  think,  I  say,  that  they  will  view  with  satis- 
faction the  state  of  your  church,  or  of  their  own  '^     Do  you  think  that,  if  thoy  are 
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constituted  like  other  men,  if  they  have  organs,  senses,  affections,  passions,  like  your- 
selves— if  they  are,  as  no  doubt  they  are,  sincere  and  zealous  professors  of  that  religious 
faith  to  which  they  belong — if  they  believe  your  "  intrusive  church"'  to  have  usurped 
the  temporalities  which  it  possesses; — do  you  think  that  they  will  not  aspire  to  the 
re-establishment  of  their  own  church,  in  all  its  ancient  splendour  ':" — Is  it  not  natural 
that  they  should  ? — If  I  argue  even  from  my  own  feelings,  if  I  place  myself  in  their 
situation,  I  answer  that  it  is  natural !  ^Nlay  I  not  then  without  throwing  any  calum- 
nious imputation  upon  any  Roman  Catholic — without  proclaiming  (and  grossly  should 
I  injure  them  if  I  did)  such  men  as  Lord  Fingal,  or  Lord  Gormanstown,  to  be  dis- 
affected and  disloyal — may  I  not, — arguing  from  the  motives  by  which  man  is  actu- 
ated, from  the  feelings  which  nature  inspires — may  I  not  question  the  policy  of 
admitting  those  who  must  have  views  hostile  to  the  religious  establishments  of  the 
state,  to  the  capacity  of  legislating  for  the  interests  of  those  establishments,  and  the 
power  of  directing  the  government  of  which  those  establishments  form  so  essential 
a  part  ? 

Sir,  the  history  of  Scotland  is  referred  to  as  proving  the  policy  of  granting  those 
privileges  which  we  are  now  called  on  to  grant,  and  though  I  reject  it  as  attbrding 
any  precedent  at  all  analogous  to  the  present  case  of  Ireland,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  maybe,  at  some  future  time,  with  great  force,  appealed  to  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  What  was  the  policy 
towards  Scotland  ?  At^er  vain  attempts  to  impose  on  the  people  a  form  of  religious 
worship  against  which  they  revolted,  you  abandoned  these  attempts,  and  established, 
permanently  at  ci  inviolably,  the  Presbyterian  church,  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
government. — Scotland  with  her  Presbyterian  church,  has  been  united  to  England 
with  her  Episcopal  church:  all  jealousies  are  buried  in  oblivion,  and  the  political 
union  is  complete.  And  shall  we  not  hear,  at  no  distant  period,  appeals  to  the  case 
of  Scotland,  not  to  prove  the  policy  of  conferring  mere  civil  privileges,  but  to  show 
that  the  union  of  countries  with  dilTerent  religious  establishments  may  lead  to  the 
happiest  results?  '■  Carry  then,"  we  should  be  told,  "a principle  sanctioned  by  reason 
and  experience  to  its  full  accomplishment;  establish  every  where  the  religion  of  the 
majority  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  unite  in  one  consistent  frame  of  govern- 
ment— Episcopalian  England,  Presbyterian  Scotland,  and  Catholic  Ireland !'' 

But  not  being  yet  prepared  to  go  so  far,  we  are  for  the  present  assured  that  the 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  who  will  be  returned  to  parliament  wall  be  very  ' 
limited.  "  True,  there  may  be  danger,  but  then  it  will  not  be  very  great ! — You 
will  not  have  more  than  ten  Roman  Catholics  in  the  House  of  Commons — and  ten 
Roman  Catholics  cannot  overturn  your  establishment!" — And  are  these  the  clumsy 
securities  which  are  offered  to  us  ?  These — so  little  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  that 
constitution  which  we  profess  to  maintain,  but  which  in  truth  we  are  about  to  aban- 
don ?  If  the  Roman  Catholics  entertain  no  principles  and  no  views  hostile  to  the 
establishments  of  the  state,  admit  them  to  privilege  without  reference  to  the  number 
to  be  admitted  :  if  they  entertain  such,  exclude  them,  not  because  their  numbers  will 
be  limited,  but  fairly  and  openly,  because  you  cannot  confide  in  them. 

We  are  told  again  that  the  Roman  Catholics  will  only  be  qualified  for  ofiice,— 
that  they  will  only  have  eligibility, — and  that  the  Crown  may  still,  if  it  think  fit, 
continue  the  exclusion. — Sir,  if  the  pai-liament  confer  eligibility  on  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Crown  ought  not  to  exclude  them  from  a  just  proportion  of  pov/er  : — 
the  exclusion  will  be  ten  times  more  mortifying  than  their  present  disqualification ; 
— it  will  be  so,  because  it  will  be  attributed  to  caprice — to  unjust  preference — to 
unfair  suspicion.  If  it  be  unsafe  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a  share  in  the 
government  proportionate  to  their  numbers  and  influence  in  the  state,  all  the  branches 
of  the  legislature  ought  to  share  in  the  odium  of  disqualifying  them ;  it  ought  not 
to  be  transferred  to  one  branch  exclusively — to  that  branch  too  which  is  to  continue 
unchangeably  Protestant;  to  that  branch  which  will  he  the  more  liable  on  that  very 
account  to  the  suspicion  of  prejudice  and  partiality,  instead  of  being,  as  the  consti- 
tution intends  it  to  be,  the  fountain  of  all  grace  and  favour. 

But  we  are  told  that  these  concessions  are  to  tranquillize  Ireland :  we  are  told 

that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and  that  nothing  but  Catholic 

emancipation  can  allay  it :  but  we  are  not  told  what  this  emancipation  is  to  eftect 

with  respect  to  the  mass  of  the  people  !     Do  vou  confer  anv  direct  and  immediate 
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benefit  upon  tlie  lower  orders?  You  argue,  indeed,  that  the  ulthnate  effects  of 
emancipation  will  be  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  to  raise  up  new  classes  in  society, 
and  to  unite  the  lower  and  upper  orders  by  gradations  which  are  now  wanting. 
Will  the  peasant  understand  this  ?  Will  he  feel  any  immediate  benefit  ?  Will  he 
receive  any  practical  proof  that  his  condition  is  improved  ?  Will  he  be  less  subject 
to  the  influence  of  that  most  powerful  body,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ?  And  reflect 
hov.^  that  body  is  affected  by  what  you  call  Catholic  emancipation.  You  confer  cer- 
tain privileges — substantial  benefits  perhaps — on  the  aristocracy  and  the  bar ;  but 
you  confer  none  on  the  clergy ;  you  do  not  even  leave  them  as  you  find  tiiem ;  you 
concede  to  the  laity,  but  you  accompany  these  concessions  with  regulations  and  re- 
strictions, bearing  exclusively  on  the  clergy :  on  that  body  whose  influence  is  all 
powerful,  and  who,  of  all  classes,  must  naturally  view  your  establishments  with  the 
greatest  jealousy  and  hostility.  And  then,  the  connexion  between  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  the  clergy  remaining  the  same, — the  people  receiving  no  immediate  ad- 
vantage, nor  prospective  advantage  which  they  can  comprehend,  and  the  clergy 
being  subjected  to  restrictions  against  which  they  vehemently  protest, — can  we  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  the  predictions  of  tranquillity  and  concord  are  likely  to  be  veri- 
fied? 

I  am  aware  that  in  my  argument,  I  have  been  assuming  that  the  measure  which 
is  to  be  proposed,  in  the  event  of  our  going*  into  the  committee,  will  resem.ble  the 
measure  which  was  proposed  in  the  year  1813.  I  am  at  liberty  to  assume  it,  at 
least  from  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend,  if  not  from  the  silence,  with  respect  to  any 
different  measure,  of  those  who  preceded  him :  I  cannot  forget,  too,  that  very  able 
men  were  employed  in  framing  the  bill  of  1 8 1 3,  and  that  it  was  the  subject  of  the  gravest 
deliberation ;  I  cannot  therefore  presume  that  any  better  or  more  palatable  measure 
will  be  now  offered  for  our  adoption.  As  new  securities,  however,  are  talked  of,  let 
us  put  aside  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  1813,  which  regard  securities,  and  refer 
to  those  only  by  which  privilege  and  capacity  were  conferred.  With  all  due  respect 
for  the  authors  of  this  bill,  I  must  declare  that  it  appears  to  me  more  replete  v/ith 
absurdities  and  inconsistencies  than  the  laws  which  are  now  in  force;  and  I  consider 
it  a  most  useful  and  instructive  document,  to  prove  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  ablest 
men  to  improve  the  constitution,  and  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  attempting  to 
innovate  on  so  sacred  a  subject. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  into  the  manner  in  which  this  bill  was  framed.  The  pre- 
amble of  it  recites  that  the  Protestant  episcopal  church  of  England  and  Ireland  is 
established  permanently  and  inviolably :  it  then  admits  that  that  Protestant  episcopal 
church  forms  an  essential  part  of  our  free  constitution,  and  prays  that  certain  provi- 
sions may  be  made  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  all  religious  jealousies  between  his 
majesty's  subjects,  and  to  bind  them  in  all  times  to  come  by  the  same  privileges  and 
(observe)  by  the  same  interests  in  defence  of  their  common  government.  The  same 
interests ! — you  confirm  the  Protestant  establishment  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
government,  and  then  assume  that  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  will  have 
the  same  interests  in  maintaining  that  goverimient!  You  may  declaim  as  you  will, 
and  make  what  preambles  you  please,  but  the  force  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  religion 
are  opposed  to  you :  they  contradict  your  preambles,  and  confute  your  declamation. 

The  bill  then  proceeds  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholic  to  parliament,  and  how  dees 
It  provide  for  his  admission  ?  It  leaves  the  oaths  which  are  to  be  taken  by  the  Pro- 
testant member  the  same  as  it  found  them.  He  is  still  to  advance  to  the  table,  and 
to  take  oaths,  disclaiming,  as  pernicious  and  damnable,  doctrines  which  are  imputed 
by  implication  to  his  Roman  Catholic  colleague ;  and  he  is  not  merely  to  disavow 
these  political  doctrines,  but  he  is  to  ;ibjure  certain  spiritual  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
faith  as  superstitious  and  idolatrous.  Having  heard  the  insulting  disclaimer  of  the 
Protestant,  the  Roman  Catholic  member  will  then  advance,  and  an  oath  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  him,  which  (as  has  been  well  said)  looks  more  like  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  him  than  an  oath  which  is  to  qualify  him  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  pri- 
vileges and  most  sacred  duties.  He  is  required  to  renounce  as  unchristian  and  im- 
pious the  Avorst  principles  and  doctrines  that  his  most  bigoted  enemies  in  any  age 
liave  imputed  to  him.  Vv'hy  do  you  call  upon  him  to  renounce  such  doctrines  Y  Do 
you  suspect  that  he  entertains  them?  If  you  do,  you  should  disqualify  him,  not 
from  being  a  member  of  parliament,  but  from  being  a  member  of  society  :    if  you  do 
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not,  why  do  you  humiliate  him  by  requiring-  a  disclaimer  ?  Oh,  but  he  must  dis- 
claim them,  however  unjustly  imputed  to  him,  to  satisfy  the  scruples  and  the  prejudices 
of  Protestants. — And  is  this  your  final  and  satisfactory  arrangement  r" — Is  this  your 
plan  for  burying  in  oblivion  religious  animosities,  and  binding  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  by  an  identity  of  privileges  and  interests? 

Tlien  comes  the  clause  admitting  the  Roman  Catholic  to  office,  quickly  followed 
by  the  proviso,  that  from  the  first  political  office  in  Ireland — from  the  first  legal 
otfice  in  England — the  Catholic  must  still  remain  excluded ;  you  difif'er  then  only 
with  us  in  degree.  You  tell  us  that  we  have  conferred  substantial  power  on  the 
Catholic,  but  subject  him  to  mere  mortifying  exclusions,  that  serve  but  to  irritate 
and  annoy  him ; — that  we  have  broken  the  chain  which  bound  him,  but  still  reserve 
some  useless  Ihiks  of  that  chain  to  remind  him  of  his  former  servitude.  But  you 
yourselves  retain  some  of  these  links,  fewer  indeed  in  number,  but  just  as  offen- 
sive as  a  memento  of  degradation,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  equality  of  privilege  and 
the  identity  of  interest  are  not  established.  And  when  you  dwell,  and  with  justice, 
upon  the  rank,  and  the  station,  and  the  character,  of  Lord  Fingal,  let  me  ask  you 
how,  consistently  with  your  principle,  can  you  close  against  him  for  ever  the  first 
executive  office  of  his  native  land,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  to  which  he  could  aspire? 
He  may  represent  his  sovereign  in  Jamaica  or  in  Canada, — he  may  exercise  in  distant 
colonies  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty  in  church  and  state, — but  in  Ireland  he  can- 
not represent  him  :  in  Ireland,  the  source  from  which  grace,  and  mercy,  and  favour 
fiow,  is  still  to  continue  Protestant,  exclusively  and  for  es'er ! 

But,  though  you  must  have  a  Protestant  Lord-lieutenant,  you  may  have  a  Roman 
Catholic  secretary:  his  friend,  his  adviser,  his  representative  in  parliament,  maybe 
a  Pioman  Catholic.  Sir,  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  relation  in  which  these 
two  ofiSces  stand,  must  know  how  desirable  it  is,  even  on  public  grounds,  that  some- 
thing more  than  mere  cold  official  confidence,  something  partaking  of  personal 
esteem  and  mutual  attachment,  should  subsist  between  those  who  fill  them : — and  if 
you  will  look  through  this  bill  you  will  discover,  that,  if  this  faithful  servant  and 
friend  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  shall  presume,  in  some  hour  of  careless  confidence,  to 
advise  him  in  the  appointment  of  any  ecclesiastical,  nay  even  any  lay  office  or  pre- 
ferment in  the  Protestant  church  of  Ireland,  the  secretary  shall — (observe  the  cau- 
tious provisions  against  danger) — he  .shall,  being  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  disqualified  for  ever  from  public  service  ! 
And  this  is  the  bill  which  is  to  remove  anomalies,  to  establish  some  perfect  system 
of  government,  some  final  and  satisfactory  arrangement,  to  bm-y  in  oblivion,  in  all 
times  to  come,  religious  animosities ! 

Then,  again,  the  Crown  is  to  remain  Protestant,  but  the  adviser  of  the  Crown 
may  be  Roman  Catholic.  You  confirm  in  the  bill  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic from  the  Crown, — from  that  branch  of  the  legislature  from  which  he  was 
most  recently  excluded  by  law, — from  that  high  office  from  which  he  is  excluded, 
not  by  the  indirect  operation  of  an  oath,  as  is  the  case  in  other  offices,  but  distinctly 
because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  irresponsible  head  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment must  be  Protestant,  but  his  responsible  minister,  his  secretary  of  state,  may  be 
a  Roman  Catholic.  You  expose  the  successor  to  the  Crown  to  be  educated  under 
the  guidance  of  Roman  Catholic  ministers ;  and  if  he,  from  sincere  conviction,  shall 
conform  to  the  religion  of  those  whom  you  have  given  to  him  as  confidential  and 
responsible  advisers,  you  subject  him  for  ever  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  inheritance. 
In  all  this  I  can  see  nothing  that  can  lead  to  harmony,— nothing  that  can  constitute 
a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement, — nothing  but  a  wild  and  irreconcileable  contra- 
diction of  principles. 

Sir,  I  will  now  conclude.  I  am  grateful  to  the  House  for  the  attention  with 
which  they  have  heard  me.  Let  me  entreat  them  to  pause  before  they  take  the  first 
step  towards  a  radical  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  to  reflect 
how  difficult  it  is  to  ])redict  the  consequences  of  much  less  important  alterations. 

It  is  observed,  Sir,  by  Mr.  Hume,  when  speaking  of  the  reigns  of  James  the  first 
and  his  successor,  that  religious  spirit,  when  it  mingles  with  the  spirit  of  faction, 
contains  in  it  something  supernatural :  r.nd  that,  in  its  operations  upon  society,  effects 
correspond  less  to  their  known  causes  than  in  any  other  circumstance  of  government. 
And  this,  says  he,  while  it  constitutes  some  apology  for  thoso  who,  having  inter- 
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fered  in  religious  matters,  are  disappointed  of  the  expected  event,  imposes  at  tlie 
same  time  a  grievous  responsibility  on  all  who  lightly  innovate  in  so  delicate  an 
article. 

This  reflection,  says  he,  is  confirmed  by  all  history: — and  may  it  be  a  warning  to 
us  how  we  proceed  to  unsettle  that  which  we  find  established!  Let  us  recollect,  that, 
under  the  constitution  whicli  we  have  derived  from  our  ancestors,  we  have  enjoyed 
more  liberty,  we  have  acquired  more  glory,  we  possess  more  character  and  power, 
than  has  hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  man  yet  undecided  on  this  question,  I  entreat  him  tiiat  he  will  give  the  benefit 
of  his  doubt  to  the  existing  order  of  things, — and  that,  before  he  gives  his  vote  to  a 
measure,  of  the  consequences  of  which  he  is  at  least  uncertain,  he  will  weigh  the 
substantial  blessings  which  he  knows  to  have  been  derived  from  the  government  that 
is,  against  all  the  speculative  advantages  which  he  is  promised  from  the  government 
that  is  to  be. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate.  j\Ir.  Grattan's  motion  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by 
245  against  221  ;  majority  24. 
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May  13,  1817. 

Mr.  Peel  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion  relative  to  the  shameful  neglect  that 
at  present  prevailed  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  fines  incurred  by  persons  in  Ire- 
land, in  consequence  of  the  Forfeiture  of  their  Recognizances  in  criminal  cases. 
The  present  system  of  estreating  or  enforcing  such  fines,  had  been  settled  by  the 
act  of  1798  of  the  Irish  parliament — a  period  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  legislative 
accuracy  or  precision.  By  this  act,  the  estreats  of  all  tines  were  ordered  to  be  cer- 
tified to  that  officer  in  tlie  exchequer,  denominated  the  comptroller  of  fines  and 
estreats,  who  made  a  return  thereof  to  the  directors  of  green  wax  process.  These 
parties  were  empowered  by  the  said  act  to  direct  warrants  to  be  issued  to  the  col- 
lectors of  baronial  assessments,  empowering  them  to  levy  these  fines,  to  assist  and 
thereby  lighten  these  assessments.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  House,  that  unless 
persons  giving  their  recognizance  to  appear  and  prosecute  criminal  offences  were, 
in  the  event  of  their  non-appearance,  punished  by  estreating  their  recognizances 
thus  forfeited,  there  must  be  an  end  put  to  any  expectation  that  justice  in  criminal 
matters  would  be  done  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  The  fact  was,  that  nothing  was 
more  common  than  informations  against  individuals  to-day,  which,  through  par- 
tiality, interest,  or  the  more  flagitious  means  of  bribing,  were  abandoned  to-mor- 
row. The  sum  total  of  these  estreats  during  the  last  seven  years  amounted  to 
£200,000,  of  which  not  a  third  part  had  been  levied  :  and  of  such  as  had  been  levied, 
the  amount,  instead  of  being  applied  to  ease  and  aid  the  baronial  assessments,  had 
been  pocketed  by  the  constables,  whose  duty  it  now  was  to  collect  them,  and  appro- 
priate one-third  to  themselves  for  the  trouble  of  their  collection.  At  the  assizes  for 
one  town  he  had  been  informed  that  of  .£900  estreatable  fines,  which  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  collected,  only  £.300  was  levied,  all  of  which  had  gone  into  the  consta- 
ble's pocket.  The  mode  these  gentlemen  adopted  was  ingenious  and  rather  original. 
Supposing  that  of  this  £900  he  levied  £300  in  the  first  instance,  he  drew  the  £100 
to  which  he  was  by  law  entitled,  and  then  drew  the  remaining  £200  as  his  poundage 
upon  the  £600  still  remaining  estreatable,  although  not  collected.  Thus,  in  the 
seven  years  in  which  the  comptroller  of  the  pipe  in  Ireland,  should  have  received 
500  returns  upon  estreats,  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  had  been  received;  all  of 
which  were,  in  consequence  of  the  above  practices,  merely  useless  forms.  In  the 
king's  county  alone,  in  the  course  of  the  seven  years,  although  estreats  accrued  to 
the  amount  of  £7,500,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  levy  any  one  recognizance. 
Here,  then,  the  whole  law  of  forfeited  recognizances  had  been  rendered  a  dead  letter. 
At  the  assizes  for  Birr,  111  indictments  were  found,  and  not  more  than  20  came  to 
trial.  The  consequence  was,  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  perjury  and  fraud,  dis- 
graceful and  prejudicial  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  country.  The  prac- 
tice was  detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the  subject,  in  jiarficular  with  respect  to  a 
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practice  resorted  to,  to  evade  tlie  possible  enforcement  of  these  estreats.  The  party 
thus  forfeitint,'  their  recognizance  came  into  court  at  one  assizes,  and  made  oath  they 
would  take  up  or  fulfil  their  recognizance,  and  at  the  next  assizes  came  into  court 
and  swore  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  and  could  not  make  good  the  fine. 
The}'  were  by  this  summary  mode  discharged,  and  all  hope  of  levying  the  fine 
vanished. — His  intention  was,  to  take  the  power  of  enforcing  these  fines  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  constable,  and  put  it  into  the  sheriff's,  as  was  the  practice  in  this  coun- 
try-, providing,  at  the  same  time,  a  suitable  indemnification  to  the  sheriff.  It  was 
liis  intention  also  to  bring  in  shortly  another  bill,  regulating  the  office  of  sheriff  in 
Ireland,  which  liitherto  had  been  exj)osed  to  great  inconvenience,  in  consequence  of 
the  sheriff  of  the  present  yra;-  being  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  for  the  acts  of  his 
predecessor,  and  the  sheriff  having  no  proper  mode  of  obtaining  redress  against,  or 
controlling  the  sub-sheriff.  These  disabilities  and  inconveniences  of  the  present 
system,  it  should  be  his  study  to  remove  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  proposed. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


THE  ARMY  IN  IRELAND. 

May  13,   1817. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply,  to  wliich  the  Army  Estimates  had  been 
referred,  having  been  brouglit  \i\),  and  the  first  resolution  having  been  read,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Grant  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  substitution  of  tlie  word  •"  September"  in 
the  place  of  "  December." 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  upon  this  motion,  Mr.  Calcraft  moved  another 
amendment,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  a  reduction  of  the  proposed  military 
force  in  Ireland,  to  the  extent  of  10,000  men. 

Several  other  hon.  members  having  spoken, — 

INIr.  PfiEL  said,  he  had  stated  last  year  that  25,000  men  would  be  necessary  for 
Ireland.  He  thought  the  same  necessity  for  the  same  force  existed  this  year;  and 
he  had  not  heard  one  opinion  against  this  position,  or  saying  the  estimate  was  too 
high.  His  attention  had  been  turned  to  the  subject  of  effecting  every  reduction ; 
and  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  he  should  find  it  more  difficult  to  state  why  he 
recommended  a  reduction  of  3000,  than  why  he  still  thought  that  22,000  men  should 
1)0  maintained.  He  protested  against  the  practice  of  taking  the  year  1792  as  a  cri- 
terion for  establishments  of  every  other  period  of  peace.  If  he  required  so  many 
troops  to  aid  the  police,  or  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  it  would  be  no  an- 
swer to  him  that  there  were  just  so  many  and  no  more  twenty-five  years  ag'o,  and 
that  they  were  then  sufficient.  The  force  in  Ireland  did  not  much  exceed,  in  pro- 
l)ortiou  to  the  force  in  England,  its  amount  in  1792.  After  the  ])eaee  of  Amiens. 
the  army  in  that  country  was  22,000  men,  employed  only  in  preserving  tranquillity. 
For  seven  years  after  that  ])eriod,  including  the  years  1806  and  1807,  it  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  31,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  militia.  He  knew  that  this  was  a 
time  of  war  :  but  the  military  power  was  in  a  great  degree  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  peace.  In  the  last  year  but  one,  the  entire  number  of  troops  in  Ireland 
was  40,000  ;  it  was  now  proposed  to  kee])  up  only  22,000,  making  a  reduction  of 
nearly  one-half  in  less  than  two  years.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  declared,  that  he 
would  not  vote  for  one  man,  the  necessity  of  whose  services  was  not  distinctly  proved  : 
but  a  proof  of  this  kind  was  not  jiraeticable  :  it  was  not  a  question  of  science  or  ma- 
thematics, nor  capable  of  a  positive  demonstration.  He  could,  however,  afford  him 
the  advantage  of  the  highest  military  authority,  which  was  in  favour  of  a  larger  force 
than  that  now  proposed  to  be  maintained.  Tlie  noble  lord  who  had  so  heavily  cen- 
sured his  majesty's  government,  on  the  ground  of  these  estimates,  might  be  assured 
that  at  every  ])eriod  of  the  last  century  a  considerable  force  had  been  deemed  neces- 
sary in  Ireland.  He  had  traced  its  amount  from  the  connnencement  of  that  period, 
and  had  found  that,  except  during  the  American  war,  when  it  was  reduced  by  the 
supplies  to  our  army  abroad,  it  had  never  been  so  low  as  in  the  year  1792.  In  1715 
it  was  11,000  men,  and  remained  at  this  number  till  the  year  1747.  In  the  year 
17t)4,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  voted  an  address,  expressing  their  jealousy  of  the 
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large  reductions  ■which  had  taken  place ;  and  a  message  was  sent  down  by  Lord 
Townsend,  -which  contained  a  promise,  that  the  army  should  be  maintained  at  the 
amount  of  12,000  men  in  future,  to  which  an  addition  of  3000  men  was  subsequently 
made  ;  and  so  the  establishment  continued  till  the  year  1792. — With  respect  to  the 
argument,  that  if  the  Catholic  question  were  carried,  farther  reductions  might  be 
safe  and  practicable,  he  could  not  assent  to  any  such  opinion.  It  was  not  true  that 
this  force  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  subjec- 
tion. It  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Catholics  themselves,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  tranquillity,  for  the  maintenance  of  public  justice,  and  the  defence  of  the 
lives  of  many  persons  who  had  become  objects  of  vengeance,  only  by  appearing  as 
witnesses  against  criminals.  He  had  heard  it  contended,  that  this  state  of  things 
was  the  consequence  of  ages  of  mis-government ;  but  he  would  ask,  Avhether  any 
recent  change  of  policy  would  have  justified  an  immediate  alteration  in  the  proposed 
vote  ?  It  would  be  his  duty,  very  shortly,  to  submit  a  measure  to  the  House,  that 
would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  stating  on  what  grounds  he  was  prepared  to 
argue  that  it  could  have  produced  no  such  effect.  The  measure  in  contemplation 
woidd  have  reference  to  a  transaction  which  lately  occurred  in  the  county  of  Down ; 
and  its  object  would  be.  not  the  dragooning  the  people,  but  the  security  of  innocent 
and  brave  men  against  the  most  flagitious  combinations.  Let  the  House  imagine 
the  case  of  a  man,  whose  house  had  been  attacked  only  because  he  appealed  to  the 
laws  of  his  country;  that  he  had  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
aggressors.  Let  them  suppose  him  to  decline  abandoning  his  residence,  and  having 
obtained  arms,  relying  on  his  own  courage  and  the  assistance  of  a  relative,  in  the 
event  of  a  recurrence  of  the  danger;  but  these  precautions  they  would  have  to  learn 
were  vain ;  that  a  Roman  Catholic  combination,  of  about  forty,  invaded  his  dwelling, 
surrounded  it  with  combustibles,  and  doomed  him,  his  son,  and  six  inmates,  to  death 
in  the  flames.  This,  he  admitted,  was  the  most  atrocious  of  the  crimes  he  had  yet 
heard  of,  but  it  was  one  the  recollection  of  which  must  fill  every  heart  with  horror. 
Whilst  he  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  large  military  force,  he  never 
meant  to  contend  that  military  force  alone  was  the  proper  means  of  governing-  that 
country.  Penal  laws,  likewise,  might  checli,  but  could  not  eradicate  the  evil.  He 
should  ever  be  willing  to  lend  his  aid  in  revising  and  improving  the  system  of  the 
administration.  It  must  be  obvious  that  he  could  have  no  interest  in  swelling-  the 
amount  of  the  estimates,  for  the  civil  government  of  Ireland  had  no  share  of  the  mili- 
tary patronage.  Let  the  House  look  at  the  present  staff,  and  they  would  find  it  much 
less  than  -when  the  force  was  of  twice  the  amount.  He  might  be  taunted  with  the 
suggestion  that  this  had  little  to  do  with  the  immediate  question ;  but  it  at  least 
showed  that  the  imputation  which  had  been  thrown  out  against  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, of  being  anxious  on  all  occasions  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  was 
unjust;  and  he  only  referred  to  it  as  a  strong  proof  that  they  had,  on  the  contrary, 
done  all  in  their  power  to  reduce  every  part  of  the  estimates. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.   Grant  withdrew  his  amendment;  and,  on  a  division, 
Mr.  Calcraft's  amendment  was  negatived  by  144  against  56;  majority,  88. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SHERIFFS  IN  IRELAND. 

May  14,  1817. 
In  a  debate  which  arose  on  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Presentments  Bill, — 
Mr.  Peel  said  he  felt  it  necessary,  as  he  had  given  a  pledge  to  the  House  last 
session,  that  steps  should  be  taken  as  to  the  appointment  of  sheriffs,  to  explain  what 
had  actually  been  done.  On  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  had  communicated  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  subject,  and  directions  had  been  given  that  the  judges  on 
the  assizes  should  return  three  fit  persons  to  serve  the  ofBce  of  sheriff,  from  each 
county.  This  had  been  done,  and  in  almost  every  ease  the  first  on  the  list  had  been 
appointed.  In  no  instance  had  any  ])arty  considerations  biassed  the  choice — for  in- 
stance, in  the  county  which  the  gallant  general  (Mathew)  represented,  three  persons 
had  been  returned  by  the  judges.  He  (Mr.  P.)  wrote  to  the  first  on  the  list  to  say, 
that  the  Lord-lieutenant  intended  to  appoint  him  sheriff.     lie  declined— to  the  second 
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and  third.  Far  from  consulting  any  party  interest,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  first 
on  the  list,  that  the  writ  would  be  made  out  for  him,  and  he  Avas  obliged  to  serve. 
The  returns  of  the  names  of  the  three  persons  had  sometimes  been  made  by  the  out- 
going sheriflf",  but  that  was  not  always  the  case.  Though  thus  much  had  been  done, 
so  convinced  was  he  of  the  necessity  of  putting  the  system  on  an  unobjectionable 
footing,  that  he  had  written  to  the  Lord  Chaucellor  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  advising  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  instruct  the  judges  to  return  persons  recommended 
by  the  grand  panel  of  the  counties.  The  reform  in  their  appointments  would,  he 
was  convinced,  confer  an  important  benefit  on  Ireland. 


IRISH  INSURRECTION  ACT. 

Mat  21,  1817. 

Mr.  Peel  moved  for,  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  for  one  year 
the  Insurrection  Act  in  Ireland.  This  act  was  familiar  to  the  House,  and  though 
passed  as  a  general  measure,  was  only  intended  for  limited  operation.  It  was  un- 
necessai\y  to  discuss  its  general  character,  and  all  that  he  felt  required  from  him  was, 
to  state  that  there  were  some  districts  in  that  country  where  the  enforcement  of  the 
measure  was  demanded,  by  that  protection  which  the  state  owed  to  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  subject.  He  asked  for  the  continuance  of  this  confessedly  rigorous 
measure,  with  the  confident  conviction  of  its  having  never,  during  the  past  time, 
been  abused  by  the  Irish  government.  He  had  in  the  last  session  given  an  historical 
account  of  the  proceedings  under  that  act.  During  the  last  year  no  application  of 
it  was  made,  and  indeed,  whenever  applied,  it  was  after  the  most  mature  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances.  In  this  year,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  in  consequence 
of  a  very  atrocious  outrage,  and  the  manifestation  of  a  general  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion, the  government  acceded  to  the  vmanimous  memorial  of  the  magistracy  caUing 
for 'its  enforcement.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  called  for  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  of  rigour,  though  no  de- 
scription could  give  an  adequate  impression  of  the  distress  of  many  districts  in  Ire- 
land, to  bear  testimony  to  the  general  spirit  of  subordination  and  good  order  that 
prevailed  where  that  distress  was  most  deeply  experienced. 

Leave  granted. 


LINEN  MANUFACTURE  IN  IRELAND. 

May  22,  1817. 

In  a  debate  on  Mr.  Finlay's  motion  for  the  production  of  certain  papci's  relating 
to  the  Transit  Duties  upon  Linen, 

Mr.  Peel  intimated  his  intention  of  moving  for  another  production  from  the  board 
of  linen  trade  of  Ireland.  He  laid  claim,  on  the  part  of  -that  country,  to  all  that 
favour  which  could  belong  to,  or  be  deserved  by  local  interests.  If  ever  local  in- 
terests were  binding  upon  a  legislature,  the  engagements  under  which  the  English 
jiarliament  had  come  to  the  Irish  were  obligatory  and  imperative.  Manufactures 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  calculation  of  their  own  profits  ;  but  it  wa*  an  object  of 
national  policy  to  decide  between  their  contending  claims.  That  this  was  a  fair 
subject  for  political  consideration  was  manifest,  from  the  total  and  separate  amount 
of  the  different  exports  from  Ireland  during  the  last  year.  The  total  amount  of  these 
exports  was  £6,400,000,  of  which  the  one-half  was  of  linen  manufactures ;  whilst 
that  of  her  raw  commodities  did  not  exceed  £1 ,500,000.  The  House  also  was  bound 
to  recollect  the  origin  of  the  linen  trade  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1696,  and  by  what 
means  that  country  was  induced  to  sacrifice  to  it  her  woollen  manufactures.  This 
was  done  in  conformity  with  the  earnest  wishes  and  solemn  engagements  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  at  that  period.  [Here  the  right,  hon.  gentleman  read  the  addresses 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  answers  from  the  throne  relative  to  this  subject.]  That 
the  success  of  this  manufacture  was  still  progressive  would  appear  from  a  statement 
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of  the  accounts  for  the  last  five  years,  which  amounted  successively  to  £2,310.000, 
■£2,519,000,  £2,864,000,  £2,882,000,  and,  notwithstanding'  the  last  year  of  extrao-- 
dinary  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  to  upwards  of  £3,000,000.  He  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  manufacture  was  still  extending  itself;  and  was  the  more  con- 
vinced from  the  present  circumstances  of  the  flax  trade,  that  the  present  was  a  most 
unfortunate  period  for  commencing  any  experiments  upon  it. 


IRISH  INSURRECTION  ACT. 
Mat  23.  1817. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Insurrection  Bill,  Sir  S.  Romilly  hav- 
ing objected  to  the  further  progress  of  the  measure,  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  country, 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  had  not  gone  into  the  details  of  the  measure  when  he 
brought  in  the  present  bill,  because  it  had  been  so  recentlj'- discussed  that  he  thought 
he  should  not  have  been  justified  in  again  trespassing  on  the  time  of  the  House. 
But  had  he  been  aware  that  such  a  description  of  it  would  have  been  given  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  should  certainly  have  been  anxious  to  guard  against 
misrepresentation,  by  entering  into  it  himself.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
stated  its  most  rigorous  provisions,  but  had  concealed  those  which  went  to  mitigate 
the  more  severe  parts  of  the  law.  He  had  not  stated,  that  the  transportations  which 
could  take  place  under  it  to  the  colonies  were  limited  to  seven  years.  Though  this 
might  take  place  without  a  trial  by  jury,  on  a  conviction  before  the  magistrates, 
yet  by  the  act  the  Lord -lieutenant  was  required  to  provide  a  king's  serjeant  or  coun- 
sel to  attend  on  such  occasions,  and  if  this  person  dift'ered  from  the  magistrates,  the 
case  of  the  accused  was  then  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  executive 
government,  who  decided  on  its  merits;  and  thus  it  would  be  seen,  that  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  guard  against  abuse.  The  measure  was  only  to  be  enforced 
in  particular  cases,  at  the  discretion  of  the  government,  on  an  application  made  to 
them  by  the  magistrates.  He  had  moved  for  papers,  to  show  under  what  circum- 
stances it  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  county  of  Louth.  It  had  only  been 
applied  to  that  county  when  the  state  of  it  was  such,  that  trial  by  jury  had  lost  its 
proper  character,  and  instead  of  a  blessing,  had  become  a  curse.  It  was  necessary 
to  dispense  with  it,  when  those  who  came  forward  as  witnesses  or  as  prosecutors, 
could  no  longer  be  protected.  What  would  the  family  of  Lynch  say,  who  had  suf- 
fered so  severely  on  this  subject,  when  told  that  trial  by  jury  was  sufficient  to  meet 
every  evil  ?  In  the  instance  referred  to,  the  man  who  had  fallen  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  had  been  robbed  of  arms.  He  had  prosecuted  the  robbers,  and  for  this  he, 
his  son-in-law,  and  his  whole  family,  had  been  doomed  to  death.  What  was  said  in 
praise  of  trial  by  jury  might  tell  very  well,  but  what  would  be  its  etfect  upon  that 
unfortunate  family,  when  urged  against  the  law  now  under  consideration  ?  The 
measure  had  not  been  put  in  force  in  the  county  of  Louth,  till  30  out  of  31  magis- 
trates had  applied  for  it;  and  declared  it  to  be  necessary  in  the  then  state  of  the 
county.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  year  1816,  the  government  had  resisted  all  the 
aj)plications  made  to  put  the  law  in  force.  This  showed  they  were  not  disposed  to 
have  recourse  to  it  on  every  trifling  occasion. 


IRISH  INSURRECTION  ACT. 

June  13,  1817. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act 
Continuance  Bill,  Sir  H.  Parnell  moved,  that  the  bill  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, this  day  se'nnight,  instead  of  this  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an 
opportunity  of  moving  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  whether 
there  existed  any  necessity  for  the  measure.  Sir  S.  Romilly  having  spoken  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  — 
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Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  argued  as  if  he  (Mv.  P.) 
claimed  the  powers  of  the  insurrection  uct  on  the  sole  ground  that  those  powers,  when 
formerly  granted,  had  not  been  abused.  Now,  he  had  not  relied  on  this  reasoning. 
He  had  merely  said,  that  if  the  authority  conferred  on  the  government  of  Ireland  had 
been  abused,  it  would  have  been  a  strong  reason  for  refusing  a  continuance  of  it ; 
but  he  had  never  asked  the  grant  of  large  discretionary  powers  on  the  sole  ground, 
that  when  formerly  given  they  had  been  exercised  with  prudence,  lenity,  and  modera- 
tion. He  particularly  disclaimed  at  the  time  any  such  plea,  and  rested  the  measure 
entirely  on  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  likewise 
mistaken  when  he  said,  that  he  had  referred  to  the  state  of  the  county  of  Louth  alone 
as  the  only  justification  of  the  measure  he  recommended.  He  had  not  used  any 
such  argument,  as  would  be  evident  when  it  was  recollected  that  he  had  men- 
tioned the  existence  of  the  insurrection  act  in  two  other  counties, — Tipperary,  and 
Limerick.  He  had  then  said,  that  if  the  act  were  allowed  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  session,  these  tAvo  counties  would  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  Us  protection,  as 
well  as  the  county  to  which  it  had  lately  been  extended.  He  was  led  to  attend  to 
the  county  of  Louth  more  particularly,  and  to  describe  its  situation,  because  the  dis- 
turbances which  called  for  its  exercise  there  were  more  recently  laid  before  the 
House ;  and  the  atrocities  with  which  they  were  accompanied,  had  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  the  country,  and  wei'e  more  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  gentlemen. 
His  argument  was,  that  though  the  country  was  generally  tranquil,  yet  if  there  were 
one  part  of  it  so  disturbed  that  the  laws  could  not  be  executed  in  their  usual  course, 
it  was  necessary  to  arm  the  government  with  this  act,  to  be  exercised  on  its  respon- 
sibility, when  the  emergency  arose.  The  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  appeared  to 
him  to  be  very  extraordinary.  He  did  not  oppose  the  passing  of  the  act,  but  he 
proposed  that  the  bill  should  be  suspended  till  further  inquiry  was  made,  and  with 
this  object  he  would  move  for  a  committee.  He  (Mr.  P.)  denied  that  there  was  any 
reason  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee.  If  there  was  a  measure  brought 
before  parliament,  on  which  parliament  was  competent  to  decide,  without  the  delay 
of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  it  was  the  present.  He  could  conceive  cases  in  which  a 
special  inquiry  by  a  committee  should  take  place  before  parliament  proceeded  to 
legislate,  such  as  when  evidence  was  to  be  examined  and  facts  collected  ;  but  here 
there  was  no  necessity  for  farther  information,  if  the  statements  laid  before  the  House 
were  at  all  to  be  credited.  He  had  himself  produced  facts  notorious  to  every  Irish 
member,  and  known  to  the  whole  empire.  He  had  thus  laid  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  measure  he  had  introduced.  He  had  no  motive  for  withholding  information, 
and  accordingly  had  given  all  that  he  knew.  He  called  for  powers  which  he  thought 
necessary,  and  he  produced  evidence  of  that  necessity.  Did  the  hon.  baronet  doubt 
the  truth  of  those  facts,  or  was  his  committee  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
authenticity  of  the  documents  in  which  they  were  contained  ?  There  never  came 
before  parliament  a  case  in  which  government  had  more  clearly  offered  the  grounds 
on  which  it  called  for  permission  to  act  on  its  responsibility,  and  on  which  the  House 
had  received  better  means  of  judging  whether  that  permission  ought  to  be  granted. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  claimed  the  privilege  of  judging  on  the  question, 
and  he  was  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  measure ;  but 
he  was  sure  that  he  would  allow  the  honesty  of  opinions  of  the  members  who  had 
better  means  of  judging  than  himself.  He  (Mr.  P.)  could  not  but  refer  here  to  the 
discussion  which  took  place  on  a  former  night,  in  which  many  members  stated  their 
opinions  on  this  measure,  and  pleaded,  though  reluctantly,  its  justification.  Aright 
hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Newport)  allowed  its  necessity,  though  he  recommended  previous 
and  more  extensive  examination.  The  declarations  of  other  honourable  gentlemen 
were  to  the  same  effect,  with  the  same  qualification.  Against  this  general  concur- 
rence of  opinion,  there  were  only  three  members  from  Ireland  that  opposed  it — the 
member  for  Queen's  county  (Sir  H.  Parnel!,)  the  member  for  Tipperary  (General 
Mathew,)  and  the  member  for  Colchester  (Sir  W.  Burroughs.)  The  two  last  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  as,  from  professional  avo- 
cations in  the  ease  of  the  hon.  and  learned  baronet,  and  from  other  causes  of  absence 
in  the  gallant  general,  they  had  not  resided  in  Ireland  much  of  late.  The  hon.  baro- 
net had  said,  that  the  insurrection  act  was  an  evil,  and  he  (Mr.  P.)  was  disposed  to 
allow  it  in  its  fullest  extent ;  but,  unhappily,  now  there  was  only  a  choice  of  evils ; 
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and  he  asked,  wliether  it  were  better  to  extend  to  government  the  means  of  preserving 
tranquillity,  even  by  a  severe  measure,  or  to  allow  the  coimtry  to  be  converted  into  a 
scene  of  contusion  by  withholding  the  present  act?  He  denied  that  the  measure  L-id 
been  inefficient ;  and  produced  facts  to  substantiate  his  statement.  In  one  coun'cy, 
in  the  course  of  three  months,  ten  innocent  persons  were  devoted  to  assassination, 
and  13  houses  were  plundered.  In  the  three  months  after  this  act  was  passed,  only 
one  transportation  took  place,  although  there  were  eight  convictions.  In  the  county 
of  Westmeath,  au  atrocious  murder  was  committed  on  a  witness  merely  for  giving 
evidence.  The  magistrates  applied  for  the  Insurrection  act,  which  was  granted  in 
November  1815,  and  withdrawn  in  April  1816;  the  county  was  tranquillized,  and 
only  four  transportations  took  place.  In  the  King's  county,  where  the  same  act 
was  applied  for  on  the  same  necessity,  only  one  person  was  transported  in  the  course 
of  four  months.  In  the  liberties  of  Limerick  the  act  was  enforced  in  October  1815, 
and  withdrawn  in  April  1816,  and  only  one  person  was  transported.  He  defended 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  in  applying  for  it,  and  contended  that  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  they  caUed  for  its  being  withdrawn,  showed  that  they  were  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity. 

Sir  H.  Parneirs  motion  having  been  negatived,  the  House  went  into  a  committee 
on  the  bill ;  in  which  Sir  W.  Burroughs  proposed  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  bill  to 
six  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  the  next  session  of  parliament.  The  proposition  was 
negatived,  and  the  duration  of  the  bill  was  fixed  at  one  year. 


IRISH  GRAND  JURY  PRESENTMENTS  BILL. 

June  30,  1817. 

In  a  debate  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  bill, — 

Mr.  P£EL  said,  he  thought  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  reject  the  measure  al- 
together, than  to  hold  out  delusive  hopes  to  Ireland  by  the  formal  adjournment  of 
its  consideration  to  another  session.  The  House  must  be  fully  prepared  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  this  question.  Yvliy,  then,  postpone  the  decision  ?  The  objec- 
tions of  his  right  hon.  friend  to  the  powers  which  this  bill  proposed  to  confer  upon 
the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Ireland  v/ere,  in  his  opinion,  quite  untenable.  For  v/hat 
could  be  more  reasonable  than  that  clergymen,  being  magistrates  and  having  property, 
should,  as  well  as  the  Irish  nobility,  who  had  so  large  a  stake  in  the  country,  have  a 
right  to  interpose  upon  the  subject  of  presentments  for  public  works  ?  As  to  his 
right  hon,  friend's  suggestion,  that  the  consideration  of  presentments  should  rather 
take  place  at  the  summer  than  at  the  spring  assizes,  he  had  no  objection  to  accede 
to  it ;  because  a  greater  proportion  of  the  Irish  landlords  were  likely  to  be  present 
at  the  one  assizes  than  at  the  other.  With  respect  to  the  objection  that  the  bill  went 
to  transfer  the  whole  province  of  the  grand  juries  to  the  magistracy,  no  other  power 
would  be  given  to  the  magistrates  than  that  of  previous  inquiry.  They  were  to 
possess  no  negative  upon  any  presentment,  but  merely  to  accompany  it  with  their 
opinion,  upon  which  the  grand  jury  would  act  according  to  its  judgment.  He  should 
cordially  support  the  bill,  because  he  was  convinced  it  would  do  much  good ;  rather 
than  postpone  the  measure,  he  should  prefer  seeing  it  rejected  altogether. 

It  was  at  length  agreed  to  re-commit  the  bill,  in  order  to  have  certain  alterations 
made  in  it,  to  which  no  opposition  had  been  made. 


IRISH  GRAND  JURIES  PRESENTMENT  ACT  SUSPENSION  BILL. 
January  29,  1818. 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  having  moved  for  leave  to  bz'ing  in  a  bill,  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Presentment  Act,  which  had  been  passed  in  the 
last  Session. — 

Mb.  Peel  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the.Irish  government,  who  were  decidedly 
anxious  for  the  principle  of  this  measure;  but  to  render  that  measure  effective,  32 
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fully  competent  surveyors  were  necessary.  In  order,  then,  to  ascertain  the  compe- 
tency of  the  candidates  for  this  ollice,  three  respectable  commissioners  were  appointed, 
and  the  result  of  their  examination  was  most  discouraging;  therefore  it  was  found 
necessary  to  suspend  the  measure,  and  he  hoped  that  the  disposition  of  government 
could  hardly  be  questioned,  when  it  was  recollected,  that  in  abandoning  the  mea- 
sure, it  abandoned  the  patronage  of  appointing  thirty-two  officers,  some  with  £300 
and  many  with  £G00  a  year  each. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill;  and  it  was  I'ead  a  tliird  time  on  the  3rd  of 
February. 


COTTON  FACTORIES  BILL. 
February  19,  1818. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  having  moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  :m  act  made  in  the  42d  year  of  his  present  majesty,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  and  morals  of  Apprentices  and  others  employed  in  cotton  and  other 
mills,  and  cotton  and  other  factories," 

Mr.  Peel  took  an  opportunity  to  observe,  that  the  bill  now  proposed  to  be  brought 
in,  was  introduced  in  1815  :  it  was  then  withdrawn,  as  it  was  contended  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  on  the  subject  before  the  House.  In  1816,  a  committee 
sat  for  the  purpose  of  investigation.  A  bill  was  not  introduced  last  year,  from  the 
indisposition  of  the  mover;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  one  should  not  be  introduced 
now.  It  was  no  arg-ument  against  such  a  bill  that  some  factories  were  well  regulated. 
If  some  factories  were  well  regulated  at  present,  that  was  a  reason  for  the  House 
adopting  the  regulations  on  which  those  factories  were  conducted.  With  respect  to 
the  instance  of  misconduct  in  Lancashire,  which  had  been  aUuded  to,  it  was  proved 
that  children  were  employed  there  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  after  any  stoppage,  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  ten  in  the  evening — seventeen  hours,  and  this  often  for  three 
weeks  at  a  time.  On  the  Sunday  they  were  employed  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
twelve,  in  cleaning  the  machinery.  The  medical  men  examined  by  the  committee 
were  some  of  them  related  to  manufacturers,  and  well  acquainted  with  factories.  It 
was  on  evidence,  that  children  had  even  been  employed  at  an  age  as  early  as  five, 
and  some  were  employed  under  the  age  of  seven.  Could  any  person  say,  that  a  child 
of  seven  years  of  age  ought  to  be  employed  fourteen  hours  ?  Was  it  necessary  to 
have  the  evidence  of  medical  men  to  prove,  that  to  employ  a  child  of  seven  years  of 
age  was  imfavourable  to  health?  At  the  same  time,  he  allowed  that  the  subject  was 
not  without  difficulty.  A  sort  of  personal  reflection  had  been  thrown  out  against  an 
individual  with  whom  he  was  nearly  connected.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  observed, 
that  the  individual  in  question  had  not  introduced  the  bill  till  after  he  had  acquired 
his  wealth,  and  abandoned  the  trade.  So  far  the  hon.  gentleman  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  his  facts.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  the  magistrates  had  com- 
plained of  the  manner  in  which  the  establishment  with  which  the  individual  in 
question  was  concerned,  was  conducted;  but  he  had  stated  this  without  qualification 
as  to  the  time  of  such  complaints.  This  referred  to  a  period  so  fiar  back  as  1784, 
and  again  in  1796;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  complaints  that  the  bill  of 
]  802  was  introduced.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
that  manufactory  since  that  period.  Before  the  application  of  steam,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  select  situations  where  falls  of  water  could  be  had ;  these  situations  were  fre- 
quently mountainous,  and  the  population  thin,  and  children  were  obtained  as 
apprentices  from  large  towns;  but  now  these  manufactories  were  in  populous  neigh- 
bourhoods. The  individual  in  question  finding  tliat  in  his  own  establishment  abuses 
had  taken  place,  and  were  kept  from  his  knowledge  by  the  overseer,  and  learning 
that  the  same  abuses  took  place  in  other  manufactories,  gave  a  proof  of  his  sincere 
wish  to  remedy  the  evil  by  bringing  in  the  bill  of  1802. 

The  biU  was  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time. 

Feurtjauy  23,  1818. 

On  the  order  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Cotton  Factories  Bill, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  wish  of  the  author  of  the  bill  vras,  to  avoid  for  the  pre- 
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sent  the  discussion  of  it ;  and  to  postpone  the  consideration  till  it  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  the  blanks  filled  up.  Until  that  period  arrived,  it  was  difficult  to  judge 
of  its  nature  or  effects.  Besides  those  who  approved  of  the  whole  of  the  bill,  some 
agreed  to  that  part  which  fixed  the  minimum  of  age,  and  some  to  the  prohibition  of 
night  work ;  from  those  he  hoped  in  the  present  stage  it  would  meet  with  no  oppo- 
sition. When  it  had  been  committed  and  the  blanks  had  been  filled  up,  it  was 
proposed  to  print  it,  and  circulate  it,  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  manufacturers  on 
the  subject.  He  knew  there  were  also  some  who  opposed  any  regulation  on  the 
subject,  as  a  matter  unfit  for  legislation.  But  if  it  was  unfit  for  legislation,  it  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  unfit  to  be  entertained.  It  was  objected  with  a  show  of  plausi- 
bility, that  it  was  improper  to  interfere  with  free  labour;  but  from  the  age  of  the 
children,  and  from  the  situation  of  the  factories,  their  labour  could  hardly  be  said  to 
be  free.  The  masters  of  the  cotton  mills  fixed  the  same  hours  of  labour  for  all  the 
l)ersons  employed,  and  a  child  could  not  say,  that  he  would  not  work  nine  hours;  he 
must  work  the  ordinary  number  of  hours,  or  not  at  all.  He  was  satisfied  that  a  num- 
ber of  mills  were  well  managed,  but  he  repeated,  that  it  was  for  those  which  were 
improperly  managed,  that  legislation  was  meant.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the 
bill  was  founded  not  on  the  evidence  before  the  committee,  but  on  evidence  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  which  was  kept  in  the  pocket  of  the  mover  of  the  bill,  and  which  re- 
fiected  on  individuals.  He  was  induced  to  state  Avhat  this  information  was;  he  did 
not  wish  to  keep  it  to  himself,  but  would  communicate  the  whole  of  it  to  any  gentle- 
man. It  consisted  of  the  residt  of  recent  inquiries  of  gentlemen  in  Manchester. 
One  was  Mr.  Simmons,  senior  surgeon  of  the  Manchester  Dispensary,  who  said,  he 
gave  his  opinion  on  the  aggregate  of  cases  which  had  been  presented  to  him;  and 
was  convinced,  that  the  hours  which  children  laboured  in  the  factories  were  too  great 
for  human  endurance  ;  that  he  shuddered  to  think  of  the  effects  of  it,  and  that  he  did 
not  think  the  practice  would  have  been  continued,  but  because  the  consequences  were 
not  known.  The  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Manchester,  and  another  gentleman  who  in- 
spected the  Sunday  school  which  many  of  these  children  frequented,  had  also  stated, 
that  from  their  observations,  the  long  hours  of  labour  were  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  children.  He  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  levity  with  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  treated  the  petition  which  had  been  presented,  while  he  had  dwelt  so  much 
on  another  petition  from  the  same  place.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  was  not  himself  inclined 
to  dwell  much  on  this  petition,  but  it  was  satisfactory  on  this  point,  that  the  peti- 
tioners being  the  parents  of  the  children,  wished  parliament  to  interfere  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  stated,  that  as  from  their  poverty  they  were  unable  to  do  without  the 
labour  of  their  children,  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  houi-s  which  the  mas- 
ters of  the  factories  chose  to  establish.  It  was  obvious,  then,  that  the  parents  them- 
selves had  no  discretion  or  control  in  the  business,  and  that  the  legislature  alone 
could  regulate  the  management  of  these  factories. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  committed;  the  report  received,  and  ordered 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  6th  of  April. 


ARMY  IN  IRELAND. 
March  2,  1818. 


In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Lord  Palmerston  having  proposed  the  Army  Estimates 
for  the  year,  Mr.  Warre  observed,  that  the  noble  lord,  in  his  various  statements  as 
to  the  necessity  of  our  home  force,  seemed  wholly  to  throw  out  of  his  contemi^lation 
our  large  army  in  France. 

Mi;.  Peel  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  should  recollect  that  the  present  estimates 
Avcre  only  demanded  for  a  year.  The  country  was  bound  by  treaty  to  keep  up,  for 
a  time  specified,  an  army  in  France.  As  long,  therefore,  as  we  were  bound  by  treaty 
to  keep  up  that  force,  it  was  impossible  to  consider  it  as  applicable  to  the  home  ser- 
vice, or  to  make  under  that  head  an  allowance  for  it  in  the  estimates.  An  hon. 
gentleman  had  expressed  something  like  dissatisfaction  that  the  reduction  for  Ireland 
was  not  greater,  and  that  the  force  considered  necessary  for  internal  tranquillity 
should  still  amount  to  iIO.OCO  men.    Ai'ter  the  unanimity  that  liad  marked  (he  greater 
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estimate  two  years  ago,  whon  the  force  admitted  to  be  necessary  was  taken  at  2.J.000 
men,  he  confessed  that  he  did  expect  the  reduction  and  its  causes  would  have  been 
received  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  It  was  impossil)le  for  any  man  to  demonstrate 
with  matliematical  accuracy  the  amount  of  force  which  the  internal  tranquillity  of  a 
country,  situated  as  Ireland  was,  would  require.  It  was  a  matter  of  t^ravo  opinion, 
and  should  be  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  those  whose  paramount  duty  it  was  to 
preserve  the  internal  peace.  The  hou.  gentleman  considered  that  iialf  the  force,  viz. 
10,000  men,  would  be  sufficient.  Now  as  far  back  as  17G7,  under  Lord  Townshend's 
administration,  it  was  resolved  that  the  force  for  Ireland  should  be  15,000;  12,000 
to  be  always  detained  in  the  country,  and  ;},000  for  general  service.  But  when  it 
became  a  duty  to  estimate  the  necessary  amount  for  Ireland,  it  would  be  idle  to  revert 
to  distant  periods.  The  true  standard  by  which  a  judgment  should  be  formed  of  the 
present  estimates,  was  the  numberof  men  that  withinrecent  periodshad  been  employed. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  a  period  of  war.  But  since  the  peace  of  Amiens  there  had 
beenno  apprehension  of  invasion — no  vulnerable  point  on  the  Irish  frontier.  The  force 
maintained  during  those  years,  large  as  it  was,  was  in  support  of  the  civil  power. 
He  had,  therefore,  to  congratulate  the  House  on  the  improved  state  of  the  internal 
circumstances  of  that  country.  In  consequence  of  that  improvement,  government 
"were  enabled  to  make  a  reduction  both  in  the  regular  and  yeomanry  force  of  Ireland ; 
and  measures  were  in  operation  to  reduce  still  farther  the  latter  description  of  force. 
— The  hon.  member  had  truly  observed,  that  during  the  last  winter  great  tranquil- 
lity had  prevailed  in  Ireland.  Tiie  hon.  gentleman  was  perfectly  correct  in  the 
statement,  and  it  was  with  great  justice  and  peculiar  gratification  he  himself  must 
say,  that  under  the  pressure  of  privations,  perhaps  unexampled,  no  people  had  ever 
displayed  more  endurance,  resignation,  and  magnanimity,  tiian  the  people  of  that 
country.  A  sum  of  =£37,000  had  been  advanced  by  the  government  to  local  sub- 
scriptions of  charity.  No  money  could  be  more  wisely  dispensed,  nor  could  be  re- 
ceived with  greater  gratitude.  But  whilst  he  spoke  thus  of  the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land, it  was  nevertheless  true,  that  some  outrages  had  occurred.  They  were,  per- 
haps, insei)arable  from  the  peculiar  state  of  society  there.  Government  had  been 
applied  to  by  the  magistracy  in  some  instances  to  put  the  insurrection  act  in  opera- 
tion. The  application  was  refused,  and  the  refusal  w^as  owing  to  the  power  it  pos- 
sessed of  supporting  the  civil  power  by  a  military  force,  stationed  through  the 
country.  Much  benefit  was  also  to  bo  attributed  to  the  extension  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities in  that  country. 

March  3,  1818. 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply,  to  which  the  Army  Estimates  had  been  referred, — 

Mil.  Peel  accused  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  Calcraft)  of  misrepresenting  what  he 
had  last  night  said  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland.  For  although  he  had  stated  it  to 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  House  that  the  internal  state  of  Ireland  was  much 
improved,  yet  he  had  given  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  no  force  of  a  less  amount 
than  that  proposed  was  compatible  with  the  safety  of  Ireland.  This  was  his  opinion : 
the  opinion  of  others  might  be  different.  But  certainly  he  was  more  confirmed  in 
his  opinion  when  he  considered  that  the  only  two  members  who  diti'cred  from  it  were 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and  the  hon.  baronet — the  former  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  the  latter  had  not  set  his  foot  in  the  country  since  his  return 
from  India,  It  would  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  nothing  could  he  more  injurious 
or  unsafe  than  a  sudden  reduction  in  the  military  force  in  Ireland;  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  House  would  be  of  opinion  that  a  reduction  beyond  that  made  in  the  present 
estimate  was  consistent  with  the  internal  security  of  that  country. 


EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND— PROTESTANT  CHARTER  SCHOOLS. 

March  5,   1818. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
Education  of  the  Lower  Orders, — 
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Mr.  Peel  rose,  and  said  he  wished  to  notice  briefly  the  observations  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  made  with  regard  to  the  Protestant  charter  schools 
of  Ireland.  The  observations  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  were  probably  made 
in  ignorance  of  the  public  documents  respecting  these  schools  of  a  later  date  than 
the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Howard.  He  knew  not  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  education  in  1808.  The  members  of  the  board  of 
education  and  their  secretary  had  examined  personally  into  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
schools,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  were  in  a  very  wretched  state.  The 
contrast  which  their  present  state  afforded  was  highly  honourable  to  the  masters. 
At  the  time  of  the  report  in  question,  these  schools  had  not  above  £30,000  a  year 
from  parliament,  and  £9,000  a  year  from  other  sources.  It  was  necessary  to  state 
also,  when  .a  contrast  was  made  between  the  numbers  taught  in  the  charter  schools 
and  the  schools  of  the  Hibernian  society,  that  the  children  in  the  charter  schools  were 
clothed  and  entirely  supported,  as  well  as  educated,  and  the  average  expense  of  each 
child  was  calculated  at  £14  a  year.  Thirty-nine  establishments  were  kept  up  in 
diflerent  parts  of  Ireland. 


COTTON  FACTORIES  BILL. 

April  6,  1818. 

On  rising  to  present  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Cotton  Factories  Bill, — 
Mr.  Peel  said,  he  felt  extreme  satisfaction  at  having  it  in  his  power  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  petition  he  then  held  in  his  hand.  It  referred  to  the  question  of  ex- 
cessive labour  in  cotton  factories,  to  which  such  frequent  allusion  had  been  made,  in 
and  out  of  the  House.  It  was  a  petition  from  Manchester ;  the  signatures  affixed  to 
it,  amounting  to  1731,  Avei'e  of  the  very  first  respectability;  and  from  the  condition 
of  the  subscribing  parties,  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  stimulated  to  make  this 
application  to  parliament  through  any  thing  like  interested  motives.  He  felt  happy 
in  introducing  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  document  containing  that  species  of 
evidence,  of  which  it  had  been  asserted  upon  a  former  evening  that  the  House  was 
not  yet  in  possession.  Herein  was  contained  the  evidence  of  the  constant  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  injurious  consequences  of  excessive  labour,  and  long-continued  con- 
finement in  the  cotton  factories  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  had  been  also  a  source  of 
objection  on  a  late  occasion,  that  although  there  had  been  obtained  the  opinions  of 
some  distinguished  physicians  corroborating  the  general  opinion,  that  such  excessive 
application  was  extremely  vmfavourable  to  health,  still  these  were  nothing  more  than 
the  sjieculative  opinions  of  London  practitioners,  unacquainted,  in  point  of  fact,  with 
the  actual  situation  or  condition  of  this  description  of  mechanics.  It  had  also  been 
said,  that  the  signatures  affixed  to  former  petitions  had  in  some  instances,  been  those 
of  persons  actuated  by  discontent,  and  even  a  spirit  of  Luddism.  If  anything  could 
remove  these  objections,  he  trusted  it  would  be  the  present  petition.  It  was  in  the 
first  place  signed  by  1731  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  who  most  feelingly 
deplored  the  distressing  situation  of  those  manufacturers,  whose  labour  was  not  alone 
jjrotracted  so  as  even  to  trench  on  the  hours  absolutely  necessary  for  repose,  but 
exerted  in  a  t:  npcrature  of  sucli  excessive  warmth  that  it  must  be  considered  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  constitutions  of  even  the  most  robust.  They  in  the  strongest  terras 
remonstrated,  from  their  knowledge  of  its  prejudicial  efiects,  against  the  practice  of 
rousing  children  of  extremely  tender  years  from  their  beds  at  unseasonable  hours,  in 
the  most  rigorous  season,  to  their  unhealthy  and  unremitting  labour.  Amongst  the 
signatures  to  this-petition  would  be  found  those  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  amounting  to  seven  in  number; — of  the  physicians,  nine — of  the 
resident  surgeons  21 — of  the  clergymen  of  the  district  20,  of  whom  17  were  of  the 
established  church.  One  of  the  physicians  had  been  27  years  in  attendance  on  the 
Manchester  Infirmary,  and  three  of  the  surgeons  had  been  30  years.  There  was  thus 
the  authority  of  thirty  medical  men,  resident  in  Manchester,  who  Avere  of  opinion 
that  the  hours  of  labour  were  excessive,  and  that  the  efi'ect  of  that  excess  was  most 
injurious  to  the  individuals  exposed  to  it.  It  was  impossible  that  these  gentlemen 
could  be  influenced  by  any  motives,  except  those  of  humanity.     If,  indeed,  tlicy  had 
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any  interest,  it  was  in  hostility  to  the  bill,  which  was  adverse  to  the  opinions  of  so 
large  a  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester.  No  one  could,  after  this,  assert  that 
there  was  not  satisfactory  evidence  before  the  House  of  the  excess  of  labour,  and  of 
its  injurious  consequences. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  THE  WINDOW  TAX  IN  IRELAND. 

April  21,  1818. 

In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Shaw's  motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Window  Tax  in 
Ireland, — 

Mr.  Peel  assured  the  House,  that  no  man,  however  nearly  connected  with  Ireland, 
would  be  more  happy  to  support  any  measure  favourable  to  it  than  himself.  lie 
would  be  happy  to  afford  every  relief  to  the  people  of  Ireland  for  the  great  patience 
with  which  they  had  borne  all  the  burthens  imposed  upon  them  by  the  late  war;  but 
he  thought  that  nothing  was  more  easy  than  bringing  forward  general  principles, 
and  applying  them  as  arguments  against  any  particular  tax.  As  far  as  the  case  ot 
Ireland  was  a  peculiar  one,  he  thought  it  entitled  to  particular  attention.  If  the 
case  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  could  be  made  out — if  it  could  be 
shown  that  parliament  were  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  at  the  close  of  the  Avar, 
there  was,  he  conceived,  very  little  discretion  left  but  to  repeal  it;  but  he  denied 
that  such  a  pledge  had  been  given.  He  conceived  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
v.'as  mistaken  in  his  construction  of  the  act  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  should 
explain  the  act  to  the  House.  W^hen  the  tax  had  been  first  imposed,  in  1799,  by  Mr. 
Corry,  the  windows  which  were  opened  on  the  1st  of  January  in  that  year  v/erc 
charged.  This  same  regulation  was  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  the  next  year,  though 
it  was  known  that  in  the  interim  several  windows  had  been  closed  up.  Several 
petitions  were  sent  in  against  it,  and  it  was  alleged,  as  a  great  hardship,  that  persons 
should  be  charged  for  vvindows  Avhich  they  ceased  to  use;  but  it  was  answered,  that 
such  a  regulation  was  only  to  continue  for  three  years,  if  the  war  lasted  so  long. 
In  1800,  there  had  been  two  acts  passed  relating  to  the  tax,  one  for  continuing  it, 
and  the  other  for  regulating  its  collection,  according  to  the  first  plan;  and  the  words 
to  whicli  the  right  hou.  gentleman  had  alluded,  were  not  the  words  of  the  act  for 
continuing  the  tax,  but  of  that  for  regulating  it.  It  was  not,  therefore,  that  the  tax 
should  cease  at  the  end  of  three  years,  if  the  war  continued  so  long,  but  that  such  regu- 
lation should  onlj'  exist  for  that  time.  This  he  conceived  was  a  direct  answer  to  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  respect  to  the  pledge.  Indeed,  so  uir 
was  the  Irish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  that  day  from  conceiving  that  a  pledge 
had  been  given,  that  when,  in  1803,  he  re-proposed  the  tax,  he  denied,  in  answer  to 
a  question  from  the  member  for  Monaghan  (Mr.  Dawson,)  that  he  had  given  any 
such  pledge,  and  the  tax  was  again  passed,  and  he  should  add,  that  in  1807,  the  right 
hon.  baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  Newport,)  had  proposed,  that  several  of  the  war  taxes 
wliich  used  to  be  continued  from  year  to  year,  one  of  which  was  the  window  tax, 
should  be  made  permanent,  which  was  agreed  to.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  assi- 
milated those  taxes  to  the  system  which  prevailed  in  England;  but  he  had  formed 
no  exception  in  favour  of  this  particular  tax.  One  argument  had  been  made  use  of 
in  support  of  the  ])roposed  measure,  namely,  that  the  Irish  parliament  was  pledged 
to  the  repeal  of  this  tax;  but  if  the  hon.  member  who  made  that  observation  would 
look  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Corry,  the  Irish  chancellor  of  exchequer  at  the  time  the 
tax  was  imposed,  he  would  find  that  there  was  no  direct  pledge  given,  and  that  the 
continuance  or  repeal  of  the  tax  after  the  war  was  left  as  a  subject  of  farther  consi- 
deration.—  [Hear,  hear!  from  Sir  John  Newport.]  He  did  not  understand  the 
reason  why  the  right  hon.  baronet  cheered  the  observations  he  had  made.  If  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  were  of  opinion  that  the  t;ix  could  be  given  up  without 
another  tax  being  imposed  in  its  stead,  they  were  mucii  mistaken.  The  windov/  tax 
was  pledged  to  the  public  creditor,  and  could  not  in  justice  be  repeided  without  an 
equivalent  being  substituted.  If  any  other  tax  could  be  pointed  out  which  would 
supply  the  place  of  that  proposed  to  be  repealed,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time 
press  less  heavily  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  there  would  be  no  breach  of  faith  with 
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the  public  creditor,  and  it  would  be  their  duty  to  adopt  it.     But  the  important 
question  then  came,  where,  and  in  what  manner,  could  such  another  tax  be  imposed  ? 
He  thought  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  answering  the  question.    Another 
argument  used  by  the  hon.  member  with  whom  the  motion  originated,  who  from  the 
fair,  temperate,  and  candid  manner  in  which  he  had  argued  the  question,  was  entitled 
to  the  greatest  respect  and  attention,  was,  that  the  window  tax  liad  contributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  contagious  fever  in  Ireland.     To  that  obser- 
vation he  would  give  what  he  hoped  the  House  would  consider  a  decisive  answer. 
When  in  Ireland,  he  had  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  contagious 
fever,  and  conceiving  that  the  operation  of  the  window  tax  was  likely  to  increase 
that  disorder  by  a  want  of  air,  in  consequence  of  the  windows  being  closed  up, 
he  issued  an  order  to  different  collectors  and  inspectors  in  the  districts  where  the 
disorder  prevailed,  directing  them  to  have  it  made  known,  that  wherever  it  was  found 
by  a  physician  that  windows  should  be  opened  in  houses  where  fever  existed,  there 
would  be  no  additional  tax  charged  for  any  windows  so  opened.     He  did  this,  as  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  the  safety  of  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  every  minor  con- 
sideration, as  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  should  give  way  to  the  urgency  of  the  distress 
caused  by  the  fever.     He  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  responsible  for  such  an  act, 
if  any  blame  should  be  cast  upon  it,  as  it  was  justified  by  the  emergency  of  the  case. 
When  this  order  was  issued,  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  directed  were  ordered  to 
make  returns  of  the  applications  made  in  the  different  places  for  leave  to  open  win- 
dows, in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  tax  really  operated  in  increasing  the  contagion. 
He  would  now  inform  the  House  what  were  the  returns  made  on  that  occasion,  from 
which  it  Avould  be  clearly  seen,  that  the  window  tax  did  not  at  all  tend  to  the  increase 
of  fever.     In  Dublin  there  was  not  a  single  application  to  open  windows,  in  Kildare 
none,  in  Waterford  none,  in  Cork  none,  in  Coleraine  one.     In  all,  there  were  only 
seven  applications  in  Ireland.     It  was  possible  that  physicians  might  have  ordered 
windows  to  be  opened  in  some  instances,  without  having  informed  the  inspectors  of 
taxes  of  it;  but  such  could  not  be  the  case  to  any  extent.     From  this  it  appeared, 
that  the  window  tax  was  not,  in  any  manner,  instrumental  to  the  fever  in  Ireland; 
besides,  if  the  House  would  take  the  trouble  to  recollect,  they  would  find  that  the 
window  tax  in  Ireland  was  of  a  different  nature  from  that  in  England.     In  Ireland 
no  number  under  seven  windows,  and  three  hearths  were  taxed,  whereas  in  England 
and  Scotland  six  windows  were  taxable;  and  if  the  rent  of  a  house  were  over  a  cer- 
tain sum,  window  tax  was  charged  in  England,  though  the  number  of  windows  might 
be  less  than  six.     This  was  not  the  case  in  Ireland ;  and  when  it  was  considered  how 
great  a  number  of  houses  in  Ireland  had  less  than  seven  windows,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  tax  affected  the  poorer  classes  of  that  country  in  a  very  slight  degree.     He 
hoped  this  argument  would  not  be  mistaken:  he  kncAv  it  might  be  said,  that  any 
tax  affecting  the  iqiper  classes  of  society  tended  to  injure  the  lower  classes  also,  but 
his  object  was,  to  show  that  the  fever  had  not  increased  in  consequence  of  the  tax, 
as  the  greater  number  of  the  houses  wlicre  it  existed  never  had  more  than,  or  so 
many  as  seven  windows.     The  window  tax  was  proportionably  equal  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  when  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proposed  to 
reduce  the  Irish  tax  25  per  cent.,  he  did  as  much  as  could  be  done  consistently  with 
the  state  of  the  country.     If  more  could  be  done,  he,  as  well  as  his  right  hon.  friend 
would  feel  gratified  in  doing  it.     It  was  their  duty  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
for  Ireland,  and  though  they  could  not  compel  the  Irish  gentry  to  reside  in  the 
country,  yet  they  could  hold  o>it  inducements  to  them  to  do  so  by  lowering  the  taxes 
as  much  as  possible.     It  was  contended  that  the  Irish  window  tax,  being  a  war  tax, 
ought  to  be  repealed  in  the  same  manner  that  the  property  tax  in  England  was.     But 
the  cases  were  cjuite  different.     There  had  never  been  a  property  tax  in  Ireland, 
though  there  was  and  is  a  window  tax  in  England.      Looking,  therefore,  at  all  the 
points  in  the  case,  considering  the  numerous  applications  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  salt,  leather,  and  other  articles,  he  thought  the  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  proposed 
by  his  right  hon.  friend,  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  or  as  could  safely  be 
granted,  and  on  those  grounds  he  should  oppose  the  motion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  67  against  51  ;  majority,  IG. 
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CONTAGIOUS  FEVER  IN  IRELAND. 

April  22,  1818. 

Sir  John  Newport  having  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  contagious  fever  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  view  to  providing  against  its  recurrence,  and  to 
secure  adequate  means  of  support  to  the  establishments  designed  for  the  relief  of  the 
diseased, — 

Mr.  Peei-  said,  that  those  who  recollected  the  conversation  between  him  and  the 
right  hon.  baronet  on  a  former  evening,  would  easily  imagine  that  he  did  not  now 
rise  to  give  any  opposition  to  the  motion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  perform  the  more 
acceptable  duty  of  seconding  it,  and  adding,  that  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  question,  that  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  submit  it  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  had  not  the  right  hon.  baronet  anticipated  this  intention.  He 
lioped  he  should  be  excused  if  lie  pursued  tlie  subject  farther  than  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  done,  and  entered  into  the  progress  of  the  disease  from  the  documents 
which  he  possibly  had  alone  access  to  as  a  whole,  from  the  nature  of  his  official 
situation.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  truly  said,  that  in  September  last,  the  fever, 
which  though  it  had  previously  existed  for  four  or  five  months,  and  indeed  more  or 
less  in  a  slow  shape  for  some  years,  assumed  a  character  of  serious  malignity,  so  as 
to  call  for  the  attention  of  government.  In  the  month  of  September  last,  he  had  taken 
measures  for  receiving  from  medical  gentlemen  throughout  the  country  their  opinions 
as  to  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  disease.  He  had  accordingly  received  returns  from 
the  four  provinces,  all  of  which  referred  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  the  same  cause. 
They  stated,  that  the  great  poverty  of  the  labouring  classes,  owing  to  a  want  of  em- 
ployment, had  produced  a  marked  depression  of  mind.  The  pressure  of  scarcity  was 
also  most  severely  felt,  and  an  excessive  Avet  season  had  deteriorated  the  quality  and 
reduced  the  quantity  of  that  species  of  food  on  which  the  people  almost  exclusively 
subsisted,  and  had  prevented  them  from  laying  in  an  adequate  supply.  The  causes, 
therefore,  of  tlie  disease,  arose  from  want  of  employment  and  the  povei'ty  it  engen- 
dered, from  the  defective  quality  and  quantity  of  food,  from  the  wetness  of  the  season, 
and  from  want  of  fuel.  Another  cause  was,  the  number  of  wandering  beggars  who 
roamed  about  the  countiy,  and  communicated  contagion;  and  the  practice  of  the 
lower  classes,  of  assembling  to  attend  the  funerals  of  their  friends.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  infectious  disease  of  a  few  was  communicated  to  the  many,  and  the  disorder 
became  violent  and  general.  In  looking  at  these  causes  it  was,  if  not  lamentable,  at 
least  affecting,  that  this  contagion  should  have  arisen  from  the  open  character  and 
feelings  of  hospitality  for  which  the  Irish  were  so  peculiarly  remarkable,  and  from 
which  no  sense  of  fear  or  apprehension  of  danger  could  shake  them.  No  persuasion 
would  induce  them  to  shut  their  door  against  the  wandering  beggar,  or  refuse  to  pay 
the  last  sad  tribute  to  the  remains  of  their  friends  and  kindred — a  tribute  which  they 
regarded  with  peculiar  veneration.  It  reminded  him  of  the  description  given  by 
Lucretius  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  but  there  indeed  the  hospitality  of  the  people 
yielded  to  the  terrors  of  the  contagion  : — 

"  Kec  mos  ille  sepultura;  remanebat  in  urbe, 

"  Quo  prius  hie  populus  semper  consuerat  human." 

In  Ireland  no  fear  of  contagion — no  fear  of  death — could  operate  to  induce  the  peo- 
ple to  forego  the  habits  and  feelings  which  they  cherished. — ^He  would  now  refer  to 
the  returns  at  Dublin,  showing  the  mortality  Avhich  there  prevailed.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  there  were  218  patients  in  the  fever  hospital  of  Dublin ;  in  the  six  months 
following,  there  were  796 ;  on  the  28th  of  February,  there  were  1001  ;  making  an 
increase  of  783  in  the  course  of  the  six  preceding  months.  On  the  14th  of  JNIareh 
last,  the  number  in  the  hospital  was  1074.  The  total  number  of  deaths  during  the 
six  months  was  4.j6,  and  the  average  calculation  of  admission  was  thirty-nine  patients 
per  diem.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  sick  Avas,  on  the  highest  average,  as  one 
to  thirteen,  and  on  the  lowest  as  one  to  nineteen. — He  thought  he  was  not  too  san- 
guine when  he  considered  that  the  calamity  had  reached  its  height,  and  was  now 
rapidly  diminishing.  Since  the  14th  of  March  there  had  been  a  very  considerable 
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abatement,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  fever.  The 
grounds  on  which  he  hoped  that  there  was  now  a  great  abatement  were,  not  only 
the  returns  which  he  had  received  from  various  parts  of  the  countr_y,  but  the  docu- 
ments kept  at  Dublin,  the  authenticity  of  which  could  not  be  doubted.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  in  Dublin  hospital  on  the  14th  of  March  was,  as  he  had  stated,  1074 ; 
but  on  the  14th  of  April  (the  present  month)  it  was  only  850,  being  a  diminution  of 
224.  The  proportion  of  deaths,  as  compared  witli  the  admissions,  had  also  diminished. 
In  one  hospital  the  proportion  was  as  low  as  1  to  82,  though  the  general  average  was 
as  one  to  20.  The  total  number  of  patients  cured  and  discharged  within  tlie  last 
month,  in  Dublin  hospital,  was  1829,  andtlie  number  of  deaths  was  89.  But  it  was 
not  only  in  Dublin  that  the  abatement  had  taken  place.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  the 
fever  was  much  subdued,  and  in  tlie  western  districts  the  decrease  was  still  more 
considerable.  He  was  in  possession  of  returns  from  the  medical  superintendents  in 
the  various  towns  which  proved  this;  but  he  v/ould  not  trouble  the  House  with  these 
documents,  as  it  would  be  more  proper  to  produce  them  to  the  committee.  It  gave 
him  much  satisfaction  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  not  framed  his  motion  so  as  to 
make  it  in  the  first  place  point  to  any  particular  plan  for  the  employment  of  the  jjoor 
as  a  remedy  for  this  calamity.  He  agreed  with  him,  that  a  main  cause  of  the  evil 
was  this  want  of  employment.  But  then,  he  much  feared  that  the  removal  of  this 
cause  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  measure  which  the  executive  government  could 
adopt.  It  was  therefore  certainly  much  wiser,  in  the  present  stage  at  least,  to  avoid 
all  debate  upon  that  part  of  the  subject.  Many  proposals  had  been  made  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor  in  public  works;  and,  no  doubt,  in  that  way  some  relief 
was  to  be  afforded.  But  then,  with  a  view  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  the  utmost  that 
could  be  done  in  that  way  Avas  but  little.  Other  suggestions,  of  a  nature  still  more 
objectionable,  were  continually  making  to  the  government,  especially  by  manufac- 
turers, who  being  distressed  by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  market  for  the  particular 
sort  of  goods  which  they  made,  applied  to  government  for  loans  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  their  manufactures,  and  continue  in  employment  the  many  persons  who 
wrought  under  them.  With  applications  of  this  kind  it  w^as  obviously  impossible  to 
comply.  For  unless  there  were  a  consumption  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  particular 
species  of  manufacture,  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  would  only  be  aggravating  the  diffi- 
culty by  increasing  the  supply.  In  short,  the  difficulties  from  the  various  remedies 
proposed  were  endless.  But  this  part  of  the  subject  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  fall 
within  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  He  would  therefore  not  trouble  the 
House  farther,  but  content  himself  with  seconding  the  motion  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 


COTTON  FACTORIES  BILL. 
April  27,  1818. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  entered  at  some  length  into  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Bill,  and 
moved  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair. 

Lord  Stanley  opposed  the  measure,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  House 
shovdd  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill  on  that  day  four  months.  Lord 
Lascelles,  considering  the  question  to  be  one  of  great  importance,  opposed  the  motion 
for  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair,  unless  upon  a  distinct  understanding  that  after 
the  Bill  should  have  passed  through  the  proposed  stage  it  should  be  referred  to  a  com 
mittee  above  stairs,  by  which  alone  such  information  could  be  obtained  as  would  en- 
able the  House  to  pronounce  a  wise  and  well-digested  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Peei,  at  length  observed,  that  he  considered  the  noble  lord  (Lascelles)  who 
had  just  sat  down  to  have  acted  the  most  manly  part,  by  coming  forward  to  state  h  . 
sentiments  on  tliis  measure  without  disguise,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  that  i  » 
the  course  he  had  taken  he  M'as  solely  actuated  by  humanity.  He,  however,  coul  I 
not  think  that  the  noble  lord  was  justified  in  objecting  to  this  bill,  because  a  gentle- 
man who  inculcated  certain  speculative  opinions  on  subjects  of  political  economy 
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was  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  bringing  it  forward.  WTiether  that  gentle- 
man were  concerned  in  it  or  not,  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  hijii,  and  he  called 
upon  the  House  not  to  reject  a  judicious  measure  because  it  might  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  supported  by  an  indiscreet  advocate.  Against  such  a  doctrine  he  would 
protest — and  maintain,  that  the  question  must  rest  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  on 
any  adventitious  circumstance.  The  noble  lord  had  said  that  he  objected  to  this 
bill  being  passed  on  ex  parte  evidence,  and  he  therefore  wished  the  :^ubject  to  be 
referred  to  a  committee  above  stairs.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  would  limit  his  defence  of  it  to 
ex  parte  evidence,  to  that  furnished  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  and  on  that  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  convince  the  House  that,  if  without  contravening 
some  great  general  principle,  they  could  apply  a  remedy  to  the  existing  evil,  it  was 
their  duty  to  do  so.  lie  considered  that  he  had  two  classes  of  opponents  to  reply  to 
— those  who  admitted  there  was  an  evil  to  remedy,  but  were  fearful  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  bill  was  founded — and,  in  the  second  place,  those  who  were  not  afraid 
of  the  principle,  but  who  considered  there  was  no  evil  which  required  legislative  in- 
terference. To  the  first,  he  replied,  that  in  ten  thousand  cases  connected  with  com- 
merce, remedies  had  been  supplied  to  particular  evils  without  prejudice  to  general 
principles.  To  say  the  principle  of  interference  was  without  a  precedent  was  con- 
trary to  the  fact,  for  it  was  constantly  acted  on  in  commercial  regulations  where 
peculiar  exceptions  from  tiie  general  rule  of  trading  practic{!S  called  for  a  particular 
mode  of  relief.  Now,  did  the  cotton  trade  present  such  an  exception  as  called  for  the 
application  of  this  remedy?  He  thought  it  did,  and  for  this  reason — it  was  carried  on 
in  immense  buildings,  in  many  of  which  more  than  1,000  children  were  kept  at  work, 
12,  14,  and  sometimes  15  hours  a  day — no  distinction  being  made  between  the  child 
of  the  tenderest  age  and  the  most  grown,  or  between  the  imbecile  and  the  strong. 
These  children  were  obliged  to  work  the  same  hours  as  men,  and  if,  in  manufactories 
where  the  average  time  of  working  did  not  exceed  12  hours,  from  accidents  which 
stopped  the  mill,  they  lost  a  few  hours,  they  were  obliged  to  fetch  them  up  by  "  extra 
time,"  and  this  imposed  upon  them  occasionally  the  necessity  of  working  15  hours 
in  one  day.  The  business,  besides,  was  carried  on  in  a  heated  atmosphere.  In  the 
finer  branches  of  the  manufacture,  he  believed  it  was  necessary  that  the  body  should 
be  kept  in  such  a  temperature  that  the  threads  would  adhere  to  the  fingers  of  the  work- 
people! In  some,  the  atmosphere  was  polluted  by  small  flying  particles  of  cotton, 
and  this  evil,  though  guarded  against  in  some  manufactories,  could  not  be  prevent- 
ed in  all.  The  numbers  employed  in  the  cotton  trade  was  another  of  its  peculiari- 
ties. If  the  evil  were  a  small  one,  then  legislative  interposition  might  be  unnecessary, 
on  the  maxim,  de  minimis  noii  curat  lex ;  but  here  the  evil  was  confessedly  great,  for  in 
Manchester  alone  no  fewer  than  11,600  children  v.'ere  emjdoyed  in  this  trade.  The 
noble  lord  had  objected  to  any  interposition,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  alter  the 
relations  between  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  child  and  the  master,  and  affect  that 
arrangement  of  free  labour,  or,  as  he  afterwards  qualified  it,  by  saying,  "  what  was 
called  free  labour." 

Lord  Stanley  observed,  in  explanation,  that  he  used  the  words  "  free  labour"  in  the 
sense  of  the  child  being  so  employed  by  consent  of  its  parents. 

Ma.  Peel  resumed,  and  saiil  that  the  erroneous  conclusion  of  the  noble  lord  was 
that  the  parents  had  an  option  in  the  business.  The  parents  had  no  objection  to  this 
measure.  It  appeared  they  were  willing  that  the  hours  of  labour  in  each  day  should 
be  limited  to  eleven  ;  but  they  iiad  no  alternative,  as  the  masters  said  they  nmst  either 
remove  their  children  altogether,  which  they  could  not  atitbrd  to  do,  or  they  must  let 
them  work  12  or  14  hours,  as  the  men  did.  The  noble  lord  had  approved  of  the 
Apprentices  Bill,  but  he  (Mr.  Peel)  contended  that  those  who  were  to  be  protected 
by  the  present  measure,  were  less  protected  by  the  interest  of  the  master  from  the 
abuses  complained  of,  tlian  ever  ajiprentices  had  been,  'i'he  master  had  an  interest 
in  preserving  the  health  of  his  apprentice,  particularly  during  his  early  years,  for  he 
was  bound  so  to  apjdy  his  time,  as  to  prevent  his  being  a  burthen  upon  him  by  in- 
disposition or  otherwise  during  the  subsisting  engagement  it  was  imperative  upon 
him  to  maintain;  but  in  the  factories  the  terms  of  engagi-ment  were  either  daily  or 
weekly;  and  the  proprietor,  in  case  of  illness  or  accident,  liad  always  at  hand  the  means 
of  replacing  the  person  discharged.  This  particularly  struck  him  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Lee,  the  partner  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  who  had  said  this  measure 
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would  press  harder  on  the  manufacturer  in  the  country  than  on  him  who  resided  in 
Manchester,  as  the  latter  was  "  nearer  the  market  of  labour."  The  meaning  of  this 
was,  that  if  the  children  in  his  employ  failed  him,  he  could  easily  procui-e  others  from 
"  the  market  of  labour."  "V^Tiat  was  this  but  saying-  that  because  hands  might  always 
be  obtained  by  the  manufacturer  with  facility,  there  existed  no  necessity  of  his  relax- 
ing any  part  of  that  system  under  which  so  many  were  willing  to  act  ?  Substitutes 
were  easily  had  for  the  sick  or  the  weak  child,  and  no  very  great  inducement  was  held 
out  to  show  the  necessity  of  restricting  the  hours  of  labour.  Look,  then,  in  case  of 
the  accidents  to  which  these  mills  were  liable,  and  the  consequent  practice  of  making 
up  for  lost  1{jrae  in  the  mode  of  pursuing  the  business  when  the  machinery  was 
again  put  in  motion,  and  the  House  must  be  at  once  struck  with  the  severe  duties 
imposed  upon  children.  If,  as  had  been  said,  the  consequence  of  this  bill  would  be, 
that  the  masters  Avould  supplant  the  children  by  the  employment  of  adults,  then 
it  was  clear  that  the  former  were  merely  retained  for  their  labour,  and  that  the  interest 
of  the  master  was  not,  as  had  been  asserted,  a  sufficient  security  for  the  treatment  of 
the  child.  If  the  system  were  so  much  improved  as  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
contended  it  was,  this  made  his  argument  but  the  stronger.  He  could  wish  to 
know  when  the  eyes  of  the  masters  were  first  opened  to  their  true  interest,  and  whether 
the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  had  not  been  made  as  a  preparation  for  an  ex- 
pected inquiry?  At  all  events,  it  -was  necessary  to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
evils  from  which  it  appeared  those  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  had  but  recently 
escaped.  What  security  was  there  that  the  factories  would  not  relapse  into  the  system 
of  bad  management  from  which  they  had  emerged?  "What  security  was  there  that 
if  parliament  withdrew  its  interference,  the  arrangements  of  those  establishments 
would  not  again  fall  into  that  irregular  and  oppressive  distribution  of  labour  which 
previously  characterized  them  ?  The  number  of  hours  during  which  children  were 
employed  at  these  factories,  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  the  ]iroprietors  themselves, 
to  vary,  on  an  average  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  each  day.  In  one  manufac- 
tory at  Manchester,  which  employed  600  persons,  374  of  them  were  under  18  years 
of  age;  and  when  they  considered  that  11,600  children  were  thus  employed  in  one 
town,  it  was  an  argument,  «  priori,  without  any  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
subject,  that,  from  the  mode  of  labour  pursued,  the  injurious  consequences  to  the 
health  of  the  children  must  be  manifest.  That  they  ought  to  work,  and  to  work  hard 
for  their  subsistence,  was  what  he  did  not  mean  to  deny.  That  a  large  proportion  of 
society  must  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  was  what  might  appear 
hard  to  the  philanthropist,  though  the  philosopher  must  think  it  necessary;  yet 
necessary  as  it  was  in  the  state  and  condition  of  society,  it  was  yet  incumbent  on  the 
legislature  to  see  that  such  a  system  of  over-working  was  not  applied  to  the  infant 
race,  as  paralysed  their  future  exertions,  and  deprived  them  of  all  fair  and  useful 
recreation.  Even  what  was  said  of  the  measures  taken  to  give  these  poor  children 
education,  proved  to  his  mind  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  subjected.  He  learned 
with  disgust  that  they  were  not  sent  to  school  to  receive  that  instruction  which  might 
raise  them  above  the  machine  at  which  they  worked,  till  they  had  been  exhausted  by 
13  or  15  hours  of  labour.  In  the  evidence  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Sandford  had 
quoted  the  returns  from  the  Sunday  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  superior 
appearance  of  the  children  employed  in  the  factories  with  those  in  other  employments; 
they  attended  more  regularly  than  the  other  children,  were  cleaner  and  more  orderly. 
But  then  came  the  part  of  the  explanation  to  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  begged  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House — "  the  children  of  the  cotton  factories  were  in  as  good 
iiealth  as  the  others,  though  they  did  not  look  as  well."  [Hear,  hear !]  It  was  also 
said,  "  they  came  as  early  to  school  as  the  other  children,  except  in  some  of  the  even- 
ings of  the  winter  months."  This  explanation  afforded  room  for  much  consideration. 
Was  it  not  disgusting  to  see  that  education,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  greatest 
of  blessings,  converted  into  a  curse  by  this  mode  of  compelling  the  children  to  try  and 
avail  themselves  of  it,  after  thirteen  hours  and  a  half  of  fatigue,  when,  throughout 
the  day,  labour  had  drained  from  them  every  spring  of  action  that  could  refresh  their 
faculties,  and  benumbed  that  elasticity  of  mind  which  could  excite  them  in  the 
pursuit  of  study  ? — was  it  not  disgusting  to  see  them  thus  transferred,  after  13  or  15 
hours  of  bodily  exertion,  to  close  the  day  under  the  hands  of  a  writing-master  ? — Of 
the  children  who  worked  fifteen  hours,  possibly  not  one  resided  in  the  mills ;  many 
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of  them  were  obliged  to  come  from  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  the  time  so  taken  up 
was  to  be  added  to  that  of  their  employment  in  the  mill.  lie  would  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  and  feeling-  of  every  man  to  admit — he  wanted  no  evidence  to  prove 
— it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be  requisite  to  the  prosperit}'  of  this  great  and  flou- 
rishing country  that  such  enormous  labour  should  be  exacted  of  nearly  twelve  thousand 
cliildren  in  one  town.  The  facts  acknowledged  were  enough  for  his  purpose.  An 
hon.  member  laughed  when  he  said  he  wanted  no  evidence.  Did  the  hon.  member 
mean  to  say  no  evidence  could  be  produced  ?  That  there  was  no  evidence  before 
the  House  ?  If  evidence  were  wanted,  he  need  go  no  farther  than  a  petition  which 
he  himself  had  the  honour  to  present,  of  the  highest  character,  signed  by  thirty 
medical  gentlemen  and  twenty-one  clergymen.  In  answer  to  the  allegations  of,  and 
inferences  f'-om  this  petition,  the  noble  lord  said  lie  would  grant  it  was  signed  by  one 
gentleman  ti' great  respectabilitj'',  but  of  so  easy  a  disposition,  and  over-compassionate 
temper,  that  he  might  readily  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  name 
to  any  document  of  the  description.  It  was  in  this  manner  the  noble  lord  endea- 
voured to  shake  the  testimony  of  a  name  so  elevated  and  respected.  The  noble  lord 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  legislature  had  already  acted  on  the  principle 
of  interference  with  free  labour,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  instance  of  the  chimney- 
sweepers. He  had  indeed  afterwards  laboured  to  establish  a  distinction  by  which 
that  case  would  be  taken  out  of  the  general  principle ;  but  he  had  failed — he  was 
mistaken  in  his  opinion — his  opposition  was  too  late.  "  The  Chimney  Sweepers' 
Act,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "  altogether  abolished — this  bill  goes  to  regulate — a  certain 
species  of  labour  for  children."  But  surely  the  noble  lord  must  confess  that  an  act 
which  absolutely  prohibited  the  employing  of  children  in  any  occupation  was  a  far 
more  violent  interference  with  free  lahniir  than  one  which  only  limited  it  to  a  certain 
period — eleven  hours  for  example.  Others  again  who  spoke  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
cotton  mills  were  answered  by  some  hon.  members,  who  seemed  to  think  that  of  all 
the  health}'  spots  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  a  cotton  mill  was  the  most  healthy.  In- 
deed, if  all  that  these  hon.  members  said  of  the  healthiness  of  cotton  mills  were  true, 
application  ought  to  be  made  to  the  legislature  for  the  erection  of  cotton  mills,  for 
the  purpose  of  further  and  more  effectually  providing  for  the  health  of  his  majesty's 
liege  subjects.  The  instances  produced  from  the  evidence  were  certainly  strong 
enough  to  support  the  most  unqualified  of  the  assertions  which  had  been  made  as  to 
the  healthiness  of  cotton  mills.  One  of  the  instances  was  that  of  a  mill  at  Glasgow, 
in  which  he  believed  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  was  concerned.  It  was  given  in 
evidence  that  in  this  mill  873  children  were  employed  in  1811,  871  in  1812,  and  891 
in  18 13.  Among  the  873  there  were  only  three  deaths ;  among  the  871  two  deaths; 
among  the  891  two  deaths;  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  death  in  445  persons.  So 
very  extraordinarily  small  a  proportion  had  nat\irally  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
committee,  and  therefore,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  questioned  medical  gentlemen 
as  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  When  this  state- 
ment was  shown  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  he  expressed  his  surprise,  and  observed,  that 
if  the  fact  were  not  asserted  by  respectable  persons,  he  should  not  believe  it ;  and  being 
asked  why  he  distrusted  it,  he  said  that  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales  was  one  in  .50  (in  1801  there  had  been  one  in  44).  There  were  favoured  spots 
certainly,  Cardigan,  in  which  the  deaths  were  as  one  in  74 ;  IMonmouth,  in  which 
there  was  one  in  68 ;  Cornwall,  one  in  62  ;  and  Gloucester,  one  in  61 ;  yet  in  the  cotton 
factories  they  were  stated  to  be  as  one  in  44-5  !  In  one  of  Warton's  beautiful  poems, 
which  began  with  these  lines  : — 

"  Within  what  mountain's  craggy  cell 

"  Delights  the  goddess  Health  to  dwell  ?" — 

after  asking  where  the  abode  of  this  coy  goddess  was  to  be  found — whether  on  "  the 
tufted  rocks,"  and  "  fringed  declivities"  of  Matlock — near  the  springs  of  Bath  or 
Buxton — among  woods  and  streams — or  on  the  sea  shore,  it  woidd  certainly  have  been 
an  extraordinary  solution  of  the  perplexity  of  .the  poet,  if,  when  he  inquired 

"  In  what  dim  and  dark  retreat 

"  The  coy  Xymph  fix'd  lier  fav'ritc  scat?" 

it  had  been  answered,  that  it  was  in  the  cotton  mill  of  Messrs.  Finlay  and  Co.,  at 
Glasgow;  yet  such  was  ihe  evidence  respecting  this  mill,  that  its  salubrity  appeared 
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six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the 
sort  of  evidence  whicli  had  been  brought  to  disprove  the  evidence  of  disinterested  per- 
sons, of  medical  men,  and  even  of  persons  who  had  an  interest  opposed  to  the  measure 
before  the  House.  He  held  in  his  hand  resolutions  by  the  cotton  spinners  of  Ashton- 
under-Line,  and  also  of  Halifax,  which  stated  their  opinion  that  it  was  become 
highly  necessary  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  in  cotton  and  other  mills.  They 
wished,  indeed,  that  the  number  of  hours  should  be  greater  than  that  in  the  present 
bill — for  they  wished  the  hours  of  labour  to  be  twelve ;  and  they  said  they  were  will- 
ing to  confine  themselves  to  that  number  of  hours,  but  that  others  would  not  do  it, 
and  they  should  therefore  be  subjected  to  unfair  disadvantages.  But  the  number  of 
hours  was  comparatively  of  small  consequence,  provided  it  were  within  due  limits,  for 
they  all  admitted  the  principle  of  the  present  bill.  Here  were  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  themselves  admitting-  the  propriety  of  interference  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  ground  alleged  for  the  resolutions  they  had  come  to  was,  that  they  did 
not  find  that  the  limitation  of  labour  by  the  masters  had  produced  the  bad  effects 
once  apprehended  from  it — but  then  they  added,  that  they  alone  could  not  do  this, 
because  the  parents,  and  some  of  the  children  themselves,  would  prefer  factories  where 
the  time  of  working  was  fourteen  hours,  on  account  of  the  additional  wages ;  but  if 
the  House  would  make  the  regulation  general,  so  far  from  objecting  to  it,  they  would 
hail  it  with  joy  as  an  important  boon.  This  was  the  last  evidence  which  it  was 
necessary  to  mention  to  the  House,  for  it  was  the  evidence  of  the  party  interested. 
With  all  this,  then,  before  the  House,  it  was  surely  enoug-h  to  show  that  justice  and 
humanity  and  good  policy,  called  upon  them  to  pass  this  bill ;  and  to  accede  to  the 
pro])osition  of  luniting  the  hours  of  labour  of  children  in  cotton  factories  to  eleven 
and  a  half. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  Committee  appointed. 


NEW  CHURCHES  BUILDING  BILL. 
April  30,  1818. 

In  a  Committee  on  this  Bill,  Sir  W.  Scott  objected  to  the  clause  which  entitled 
twelve  well-disposed  persons  to  build  a  church,  and  appoint  a  minister,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Bishop,  as  tending  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  dogmatical  sectaries,  and  by  infringing  on  the  rights  of  patrons.  He  there- 
ibre  moved  the  rejection  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  Peel  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  with  every  observation  which  had  fallen 
from  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend.  The  objectionable  clauses  did  not  seem  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  rest  of  the  bill,  and  might  easily  be  detached  from  it,  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  discussion.  They,  therefore,  ought  to  be  introduced  in  a 
separate  bill,  and  determined  on  their  own  grounds.  If  right,  they  might  be  voted 
by  themselves ;  if  wrong,  they  ought  to  be  rejected  without  injury  to  what  was  right. 
The  consent  of  the  House  ought  not  to  be  purchased  to  an  objectionable  measure  by 
its  union  with  what  was  desirable,  nor  ought  the  regulation  of  the  latter  to  be 
hazarded  by  being  coupled  with  the  former.  The  bishop  was  not  allowed  to  judge 
by  the  bill  of  the  source  from  whence  the  funds  arose.  If  twelve  well-disposed  per- 
sons agreed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  they  might  apply  to  him,  and  have  his  con- 
sent to  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship,  to  which  the  trustees  elected  by  the  majority 
of  subscribers,  wherever  they  resided,  would  have  the  riglit  of  presenting  twice. 
This  description  of  persons  appeared  to  him  to  be  as  indefinite  as  the  result  of  their 
operations  might  be  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  church.  What  was  meant  by 
well-disposed  persons,  when  the  term  was  introduced  into  an  act  of  parliament  ? 
.Crime  was  defined  by  law,  but  he  never  yet  heard  of  a  definition  of  morality  in  a 
statute.  How  were  we  to  measure  good  dispositions,  or  ascertain  the  character  of 
well-disposed  persons  by  an  act  of  parliam.ent?  He  was  confirmed  in  his  objections 
to  this  clause  of  the  bill  by  the  very  concessions  that  had  already  been  made,  and 
the  amendments  introduced.  In  the  original  proposal  of  the  measure,  the  subscribers 
were  to  have  the  right  of  nominating  thrice.  His  right  hon.  friend,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  had  now  reduced  tliis  right  to  two  turns  of  nomination,  and 
another  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bathurst)  spoke  of  one.     Why  was  the  original  pro- 
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position  abandoned,  if  it  were  right  ?  In  tlie  bill  ihere  was  no  description  of  the 
kind  of  fabrics  to  be  raised,  and  no  provision  made  for  their  repairs.  They  might 
only  be  of  a  kind  to  last  so  long  as  the  original  subscribers  had  an  interest  in  the 
nomination  of  the  clergyman ;  and  might  devolve  to  the  patron  or  the  incumbent 
when  unfit  for  use.  He  opposed  the  clause,  and  wished  it  separated  from  the  bill. 
On  a  division,  the  clause  was  rejected  by  47  against  22  ;  majority,  25. 
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May  7,  1818. 

Sh"  Henry  Parnell  having  moved,  "That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointcl  to  inquire 
into  the  laws  relating  to  the  Office  of  Constable  in  Ireland,  and  to  report  tlieir  obser- 
vations thereupon  to  the  House," — 

Mr.  Pbel  said,  it  was  impossible,  at  this  period  of  the  session,  that  any  good  could 
arise  from  an  inquiry  such  as  had  been  proposed  by  the  hon.. baronet.  Supposing 
the  result  of  such  committee  were  the  confirmation  of  the  present  system,  no  advan- 
tage would  be  derived  from  it ;  but  supposing  the  result  were  otherwise,  and  that  the 
present  system  were  condemned,  it  was  now  too  late  to  introduce  any  other  in  the 
room  of  it.  Now,  would  it  be  prudent  to  pass  a  condemnation  on  the  existing  law 
without  providing  any  substitute  for  it  ?  The  subject  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  had 
called  their  attention  was  one  upon  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  been  long  occupied ; 
and  he  could  safely  say,  there  was  nothing  which  he  had  more  at  heart  than  the  per- 
fecting the  police  system  of  Ireland.  He  had  stated,  in  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  present  system  had  in  many  cases  not  been  sufficiently  tried. 
The  grand  juries  had  power,  by  the  bill  which  he  had  brought  in,  to  appoint  in  each 
barony  a  certain  number  of  constables,  and  they  had  the  power  of  allotting  a  salary 
not  exceeding  £20  a  year  to  each  constable.  He  had  said,  that  the  local  authorities 
might  have  in  many  cases  appointed  a  more  efficient  description  of  constables.  The 
county  of  Longford  was  one  of  the  most  disturbed  counties  of  Ireland.  It  had  been 
restored  to  tranquillity  principally  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  exertions  of  a 
most  invaluable  magistrate,  a  member  of  that  House,  Lord  Forbes.  Previously  to  the 
act  brought  in  by  him,  there  was  no  retiring  allowance  to  constables.  Means  were 
taken  to  remove  those  constables  whose  age  and  conduct  rendered  it  expedient  to 
remove  them,  and  a  more  efficient  description  was  appointed.  The  system  which 
the  hon.  baronet  had  too  generally  condemned,  was  here  fairly  carried  into  execution. 
No  magistrates  in  that  county  had  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  military 
force.  They  divided  the  constables  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  received  a  salary 
of  £12  and  the  other  of  £20  a  year.  His  main  objection  to  any  general  system  of 
police,  such  as  had  been  recommended  by  the  hon.  baronet,  was,  that  in  many 
counties  there  was  no  occasion  for  that  police,  and  it  was  hard  to  subject  them  to  an 
expense  for  which  there  was  no  necessity.  Grand  juries  were  alone  responsible  for 
the  appointment  of  constables.  But  government  were  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  two  other  acts.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Insurrection  act.  He  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  in  no  instance  since  it  bad  been  last  continued,  had  the  government 
found  it  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  military  establishment.  The  act  expired  with  the  present 
session,  and  he  should  not  propose  its  continuance.  Another  act,  of  a  much  more 
constitutiooal  nature  than  the  Insurrection  act,  and  for  which  the  government  was 
alone  responsible,  was  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill;  and  he  would  ask  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country,  whether  he  had  taken  too  much  credit  to 
the  Irish  government,  when  he  said  that  that  act  had  completely  succeeded?  The 
hon.  baronet  had  proposed  the  general  extension  of  that  bill ;  but  to  this  there  was 
an  objection,  that  the  executive  were  vested  with  ample  powers  at  present  to  put  it 
in  execution.  The  executive  had  obtained  a  power  last  session  of  defraying  the 
whole  expense  of  carrying  the  act  into  execution  in  any  district,  except  one-third, 
from  the  public  funds.  In  only  one  instance,  that  of  a  district  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, had  government  borne  two-thirds  of  the  expense,  in  some  cases  it  had  borne 
one,  leaving  two-thirds  to  the  district.     But  his  objection  to  the  extension  of  the 
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Peace  Preservation  Bill  were  two-fold  ;  first,  it  was  total!}'  unnecessary  in  many  dis- 
tricts; and,  secondly,  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  many  districts,  which  had  always 
been  in  a  tranquil  state,  with  so  heavy  an  expense  as  it  would  occasion.  But  he  had. 
a  stronger  objection  to  its  extension.  At  present,  when  a  district  ceased  to  be  dis- 
turbed, the  establishment  was  withdrawn,  and  transferred  to  another  place,  and  thus 
it  was  impossible  to  form  local  connexions.  But  he  was  quite  sure  if  it  were  to  become 
a  permanent  system,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into 
abuse.  In  no  instance  had  government  attended  to  any  local  recommendations.  No 
person  could  be  more  alive  than  he  was  to  the  advantages  of  an  efficient  police;  but 
the  constitution  of  such  a  police  required  much  considerati;  .  He  did  not  wish  to 
panegyrize  the  present  system  as  a  perfect  one ;  but  it  would  Lu  impossible  to  transfer 
the  pov.-er  now  vested  with  the  grand  juries  to  magistrates,  without  a  previous  inquiry, 
and  there  would  be  greater  facilities  for  conducting  such  an  inquiry  early  next  ses- 
.sion.  He  had  called  for  a  return  from  the  different  counties  of  Ireland,  which  in 
some  instances  he  had  obtained,  of  the  number  of  constables  appointed  in  every 
barony,  and  what  was  paid  to  them,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  move  for  siich  returns 
on  that  subject  as  he  had  himself  expedited.  With  respect  to  the  pledge  he  had 
given  last  year  respecting  sheriffs,  it  had  been  completely  redeemed.  He  hoped  he 
might  be  excused  here  for  travelling  a  little  out  of  the  question  immediately  before 
the  House,  and  alluding  to  a  circumstance  that  had  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session.  He  had  then  given  a  pledge  for  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  appointing 
sheriffs.  This  pledge  he  assured  the  House  he  had  amply  redeemed.  The  judges 
were  directed  by  the  Lord- lieutenant  to  examine  the  grand  panel  on  their  several  cir-- 
cuits,  and  select  three  names  in  each  county  of  persons  whom  they  had  reason  to 
think  were  fit  to  fill  the  office  of  sheriff.  These  returns  were  to  be  made  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  was  to  examine  the  lists  before  a  full  attendance  of  the  judges,  and 
then  make  a  return  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  for  his  selection.  This  had  been  impar- 
tially and  effectivel}'  done:  and  he  had  the  opinion  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  who  had  formerly  been  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  here,  that  the  manner  of 
selection  pursued  was  as  perfect  and  as  unexceptionable  as  he  had  ever  seen  it  in  Eng- 
land. The  result  of  this  departure  from  the  painful  task  of  selecting  sheriflPs,  pre- 
viously imposed  upon  the  executive  govei'nment,  was,  that  in  no  year  had  Ireland 
been  possessed  of  so  impartial  and  respectable  a  list  of  sheriffs.  The  government 
were  determined  to  give  effect  to  so  excellent  a  system  as  this.  They  would  rigor- 
ously pursue  it;  and  the  advantages  Avould  be  eminently  felt  by  the  country. — He 
concluded  by  hoping  the  hon.  baronet  would  not,  at  this  late  period  of  the  session, 
press  a  motion  which  could  lead  to  no  immediate  practical  result. 
The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


IRISH  ASSESSED  TAXES. 
May  13,  1818. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Assessed  Taxes  in  Ireland,  the  first  resolution  respecting 
the  Hearth  Duty  having  been  read,  Sir  IL  ParncU  expressed  a  hope  that  the  House 
would  dispense  equal  justice  to  Ireland,  and  relieve  it  from  '-this  badge  of  slaverj-." 
If  the  hearth  tax  were  repealed,  he  should  not  at  present  press  for  the  repeal  of  ihe 
window  tax. 

JNIr.  Peel  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  force  his  right  hon.  friend  to  substitute 
the  house  tax  in  lieu  of  the  hearth  tax,  which  must  be  the  consequence  of  agreeing 
to  the  present  amendment.  The  best  course  would  be  to  continue  the  old  duty  until 
the  next  session,  and  then  to  consider  whether  some  substitute  could  not  be  adopted. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  having  consented  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  moved,  That  a  tax  of  15s.  per  window  be 
paid  on  certain  windows  in  Ireland,  specified  in  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Pkel  said,  that  if,  as  had  been  asserted,  the  faith  of  the  Irish  parliament  were 
pledged  not  to  continue  this  tax,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  then  the  House  had 
scarcely  any  discretion  on  tne  subject.    The  legislature  ought,  as  it  appeared  to  liim. 
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in  that  case,  to  give  up  the  tax.  But  ho  denieil  that  this  was  the  fact.  When,  on 
a  former  occasion,  a  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Plunkett)  had  argued, 
from  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  1800,  granting  this  tax,  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
continued  only  in  time  of  war,  not  having  the  act  by  liim,  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
over  that  part  of  his  statement.  The  preamble  of  that  act  set  forth,  that,  to  support 
a  certain  number  of  men,  the  window  tax  was  granted  to  his  majesty  for  a  year. 
This  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  stated — but  he  forgot  to  state  also,  that, 
by  the  same  act,  many  other  duties  and  customs,  on  tea,  sugar,  wine,  tobacco,  &c., 
were  also  granted.  So  that  if  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  argument 
proved  any  thing,  it  proved  this,  that  all  these  duties,  as  well  as  that  on  windows, 
should  be  removed  at  tlie  return  of  peace — a  proposition  that  could  not  be  maintainel 
by  any  individual.  If  tliere  had  been  any  intention  to  repeal  this  tax,  some  trace  woul  I 
'  be  found  of  that  intention  in  the  proceedings  of  parliament.  But  none  such  could 
be  discovered.  He  conceived,  therefore,  that  the  argument  relative  to  the  good  faith 
of  parliament  having  been  pledged,  fell  to  the  ground.  When  he  said  this,  he  begged 
to  observe,  that  he  was  sure  the  right  Vion.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  making  the 
statement  he  had  done,  was  not  influenced  by  a  desire  to  mislead  the  House,  but  that 
he  had  quoted  the  preamble  of  the  act,  believing  it  to  refer  alone  to  the  window  tax. 
If  it  were  considered  merely  as  a  war  tax,  it  was  very  extraordinary,  that,  in  the 
years  1806-7,  when  the  right  hon.  baronet  rendered  various  annual  taxes  permanent, 
and  this  amongst  the  number,  he  never  thought  of  making  a  special  reservation  with 
respect  to  it.  As  to  the  policy  of  doing  away  the  tax,  it  was  a  subject  that  could  alone 
be  considered  by  a  general  reference  to  the  state  of  the  country.  Now,  in  the  last 
year,  the  total  charge  for  Ireland,  interest  of  the  debt,  miscellaneous  services,  &c., 
was  £4,885,000.  The  total  revenue  was  £4,388,000,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £497,000. 
This  would  be  increased  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  redaction  proposed  by 
his  right  hon.  friend;  and  if  a  reduction  of  50  percent,  were  agreed  to,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  additional  deficit  would  be  about  £153,000. 
Supposing,  in  future  years,  the  finances  of  Ireland  not  to  increase,  this  sum,  added 
to  the  amount  of  the  existing  deficiency,  would  leave  a  sum  of  £560,000, — a  deficiency 
of  revenue  to  meet  existing  charges  in  Ireland  which  must  be  supplied  by  remit- 
tances from  this  country.  The  charge  payable  in  England,  on  account  of  the  Irish 
debt,  was  £4,476,000.  That  extent  of  burthen,  for  which  Ireland  was  pledged  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  this  country  had  taken  on  herself.  If  to  that  were  added  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  consolidated  fund  of  Ireland,  the  whole  extent  of  burthen,  for  which 
this  country  had  become  liable  on  account  of  Ireland,  would  be  found  not  less  than 
£5,000,000  per  annum.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  debt  of  Ireland  previously  to 
the  Union,  the  interest  of  which  was  chargeable  on  the  revenue  of  Ireland  ?  The 
intei'est,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  was  £1,682,000,  The  interest  of  the  debt  which 
Ireland  at  present  paid  was  £1,690,000,  being  only  adiflerence  of  £8,000  between 
the  interest  of  the  debt  paid  before  the  Union,  and  that  which  was  paid  at  present. 
The  expense  of  the  civil  list,  the  army  establishment,  &c.  of  Ireland,  was,  independ- 
ent of  the  debt,  £3,100,000,  and  the  income  to  meet  it  was  £4,388,000, — leaving  the 
sum  of  £1,288,000  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  various 
other  charges.  Beyond  that  sum  of  £1,288,000,  Great  Britain  was  bound  to  make 
good  every  deficiency.  lie  did  not  mean  to  say  that  she  had  not  a  right  to  do  so. 
Undoubtedly  she  had,  as  the  treasuries  were  consolidated.  But  he  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  fact  distinctly  before  the  House.  These  Avere  considerations 
they  could  not  leave  out  of  the  question,  when  they  were  called  on  to  repeal  a  tax  of 
this  kind.  It  was  useless  to  say,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  ought  to  repeal  taxes,  and 
also  to  find  a  substitute  for  them^as  if  he  had  any  more  interest  in  the  repeal  and 
application  of  taxes  than  any  other  individual  in  the  country.  The  fact  was,  when 
he  was  called  on  to  give  up  taxes,  it  ought  to  be  considered  how  the  exigencies  of 
the  country  were  to  be  provided  for  without  them.  Let  the  House  recollect  the 
number  of  raxes  parliament  had  been  asked  to  repeal  in  the  present  session.  Dis- 
cussions had  taken  jilace  on  the  leather  tax,  the  suit  duties,  the  window  tax,  and 
several  others.  Now.  he  would  put  it  to  gentlemen,  when  it  was  stated,  a  few  days 
since,  that  the  public  service  required  £21,000,000,  while  the  supply  to  meet  it 
amounted  to  only  £7,000,000,  whether  they  would  compel  his  right  hon.  friend  to 
give  up  sources  of  revenue,  which  were  essentially  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state? 
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On  a  division,  the  motion  in  favour  of  the  window  tax  was  carried  by  80  against 
55 ;  majority,  25. 


ILLICIT  DISTILLATION.— TOWN  LAND  FINES  IN  IRELAND. 
Mat  30,  1818. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  general  motion,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal 
such  parts  of  the  Act  of  the  54th  of  the  King,  and  all  former  acts  relating  to  distilla- 
tion of  spirits,  as  authoi'ized  the  imposing  and  levj-ing  of  fines  on  town  lands,  and 
other  districts  in  Ireland, — 

Mk.  Peel  said,  the  first  question  that  arose  was,  had  the  measure  been  eflScacious  ?  . 
If  not,  there  was  ground  for  repeal.  It  might  be  efficacious,  and  yet  unjust,  and 
then  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  repealed.  It  was  necessary  it  should 
be  proved  to  have  been  effective  not  alone  in  one  district.  It  might,  however,  have 
failed  in  one  district,  and  have  been  efficacious  in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  There  was 
not  one  petition  against  it  but  from  the  county  of  Donegal.  On  the  contrarj',  docu- 
ments had  been  presented  proving  the  sjstem  to  liave  been  as  successful  as  could 
have  been  anticipated.  If  he  compared  the  number  of  fines,  and  found  a  decrease 
witli  tlie  system,  then  it  might  be  said  to  be  successful.  If  he  examined  the  rewards 
to  the  civil  and  military  power,  and  found  them  diminish,  then  it  might  be  said  that 
it  was  efficacious.  The  quantity  of  illicit  spirits  increasing,  rendered  the  demand 
for  legal  spirits  less;  but  if  the  latter  increased,  then  he  might  argue  that  the  system 
was  successful.  In  five  years  great  alterations  had  taken  place  among  the  fines.  In 
Lent  assizes,  1814,  there  had  been  1,327  still  fines;  in  1815,  1,506;  in  1816,  1,058; 
and  in  1818,  the  amount  had  diminished  to  368.  The  two  last  years  had  diminished 
by  one-fourth.  Of  rewards  in  1813,  the  sum  paid  to  the  military  and  to  the  civil 
power,  had  amounted  to  ,£21,000;  in  1815,  it  was  £15,000;  and  last  year  £7,000. 
Last  year,  therefore,  it  was  one-third  of  the  sum  paid  in  1813.  With  regard  to  legal 
spirits,  in  three  years  in  the  county  of  Derry,  there  had  been  consumed  18,000  gal- 
lons, before  the  operation  of  this  measure,  but  in  the  last  three  years  the  consump- 
tion had  been  111,000  gallons,  six  times  the  amount  of  the  former.  In  Ulster,  the 
consumption  for  the  three  last  years  had  been  1,540,000  gallons,  a  quantity  greater 
than  v.'hat  had  been  consumed  in  three  years  before  the  measure  was  in  operation. 
In  1817,  the  fines  on  the  whole  of  Ii'eland,  except  Donegal,  were  593,  and  in  that 
county  619  more  than  in  all  Ireland  besides.  For  the  last  five  years  in  Kilkenny 
there  had  been  13  fines,  in  Cork  12,  in  Wicklow  5,  in  Waterford  3,  and  in  Kerry 
not  one.  For  these  33,  there  had  been  in  Donegal  3,400,  i.  e.  for  every  one  in  these 
parts,  there  had  been  100  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  The  question  then  arose,  why 
could  not  things  be  managed  differently  in  that  county  ?  There  was  a  variety  of 
causes  which  operated  against  that.  It  was  a  fact,  that,  in  that  county,  the  tithes 
amounted  in  the  worst  and  most  remote  parts,  to  12s.  per  acre.  A  memorial  had 
been  presented  by  a  INIr.  Robert  Young  to  the  board  of  excise,  in  which  he  had 
expressed  his  surprise  that  he  should  have  suffered  more  than  those  who  had  employed 
all  their  exertions  to  support  illicit  distillation,  though  it  had  been  his  constant  en- 
deavour to  suppress  it.  B}'  the  evidence  of  a  revenue  officer,  which  had  not  been 
contradicted,  a  JNIr.  Lucius  Carey  had  actually  imported  man-traps,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  catching  any  revenue  officer  that  might  come  near  them.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  particular  fondness  for  illicit  spirits  in  Donegal,  which,  perhaps, 
operated  as  a  kind  of  premium  for  them.  The  gallant  general,  on  his  examination, 
on  one  occasion,  had  been  asked  what  sort  of  whisky  was  most  sought  after ;  to 
which  he  had  replied,  "  If  the  people  could  get  anj'  other,  they  would  not  drink  parlia- 
ment whisky."  He  was  asked  if  he  gave  his  hajTnakers  what  lie  called  parliament 
whisky  (meaning  legal  spirit;)  to  which  he  replied,  "  He  would  not  give  them  that, 
if  he  could  get  any  other. "  Many  of  the  inferences  that  had  been  drawn  on  this 
subject  had  been  totally  erroneous. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 
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CHOICE  OF  A  SPEAKER. 
Januabt  14,  1810. 

On  the  opening,  by  commission,  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Sixth  Parliament  of 
the  United  King'dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  Westminster,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1819,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  liis  Majesty  King  George  III., 
the  usual  preliminary  formalities  having  been  gone  through,  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Peel  arose,  and  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Dyson,  Deputy  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 

Sir;  I  rise  to  address  you  in  consequence  of  the  message  which  has  just  been 
communicated  to  us  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  conformity  ■with  long- 
established  custom ;  by  which  we  are  directed  to  proceed  to  the  performance  of  a 
duty,  which,  although  the  first  in  point  of  time,  is  certainly  inferior  to  none  with 
respect  to  its  importance.  That  duty  is,  the  election  from  amongst  our  number  of  a 
tit  and  proper  person  to  act  in  the  dignified  situation  of  Speaker.  In  performing 
that  duty,  I  need  not  say  that  it  peculiarly  behoves  us  to  select  a  person  duly  (piali- 
fied  to  discharge  the  functions  of  an  office  so  distinguished  as  almost  to  be  considered 
a  separate  branch  of  the  legislature ; — an  office  which  has  this  peculiar  character, 
that  it  is  the  only  high  and  important  situation  in  the  state  which  does  not  depend 
on  the  nomination  of  the  crown,  but  which  proceeds  entirely  from  the  election  of 
the  people.  The  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  of  a  character  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  great  antiquity,  than  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  the  individual  appointed  to  that  high  situation.  Its  duties  are  so  many 
and  important,  and  the  House  is  so  accustomed  to  witness  their  performance,  so 
deeply  interested  in  their  due  discharge,  that  it  would  be  supei-fluous,  and  indeed 
presumptuous  in  me  to  enter  at  large  into  their  detail.  Every  one  who  now  hears 
me,  even  those  who  now  attend  here  for  the  first  time  to  assist  in  our  deliberations, 
must  be  aware  of  the  duties  which  the  Speaker  has  to  perform  in  this  House.  To 
him  it  belongs  to  preside  over  all  our  proceedings,  to  deliver  his  opinion  with 
promptitude  and  decision  on  any  disputed  point  referred  to  his  consideration,  to 
preserve  order  in  the  discussions  of  the  House,  to  regulate  its  forms,  to  exercise  its 
collective  authority,  to  denounce  its  censure,  and  to  communicate  those  testimonies 
of  national  approbation  and  gratitude,  which  must  ever  form  the  strongest  excite- 
ment and  the  highest  reward  to  honourable  minds.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  enlarging 
on  this  topic  if  I  were  not  enabled  to  avail  m.yself  of  the  emjihatic  language  of  a 
celebrated  personage  who  filled  the  chair  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First — I  mean 
^Ir.  Serjeant  Grlanville— which,  although  it  savours  somewhat  of  the  quaintness  of 
antiquity,  fully  described  the  duties  attached  to  this  important  office.  "  I  am 
elected,"  said  he,  "  to  be  the  mouth,  indeed  the  servant  of  the  House  of  Commons  , 
to  steer,  M'atchfully  and  prudently,  in  all  their  weighty  consultations  and  debates: 
to  collect  faithfully  and  readily  the  genuine  sense  of  a  numerous  assembly;  to  pro- 
pound the  same  seasonably,  and  to  mould  it  into  apt  questions  for  final  resohitions; 
and  so  represent  them  and  their  conclusions,  their  declarations  and  petitions,  upon 
all  urgent  occasions,  with  truth,  with  right,  with  life,  with  lustre,  and  with  full 
advantage  to  your  most  excellent  majesty."*  Eut  those  duties  of  the  Speaker  which 
are  discharged  within  our  walls,  constitute  but  a  small,  and  not  the  most  important, 
part  of  tiie  great  functions  committed  to  him.  Not  only  is  he  selected  for  the  guar- 
dian of  our  own  rights — we  also  select  him  for  the  performance  of  duties  in  which 
the  people  at  large  are  no  less  interested  than  ourselves — duties,  the  execution  of 
which  must  affect  even  the  remotest  posterity.  We  do  not  select  him  merely  to 
make  a  formal  demand  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  were  claimed  and  as- 
serted by  our  ancestors,  which  are  as  much  ours  as  our  lives,  and  general  liberties 
— no,  we  select  him  as  the  sentinel  to  guard  against  all  slight  encroacliments  on  our 
privileges,  to  detect  those  trivial  departures  from  established  forms  which  are  the 
more  dangerous  because,  from  their  apparent  want  of  importance,  they  are  likely  to 
escape  attention,  and  because  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them  seems  to  be 
too  remote  to  demand  an  immediate  interference.     The  necessity  of  providing  a 

*  Pal liamentaiy  Ilistor}-,  vol.  2,  p.  535, 
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clieck  against  such  contingencies  is  pointed. out  by  reason  and  history.  It  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  in  all  free  and  of  course  complicated  g'overnments,  at  some 
period  or  other,  cases  would  occur  when  the  interests  of  the  difi'erent  established 
orders  of  the  state  would  clash,  and  questions  would  arise  on  the  particular  privi- 
leges of  each.  Without  the  exertion  of  unremitting  vigilance,  it  is  impossible  to 
guard  against  encroachments  pregnant  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  person  to  take  the  mos.t  imperfect  view  of  the  history  of  this 
House,  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  throw  the  most  rapid  and  cursory  glance 
over  its  increased  influence  in  the  state,  without  perceiving  the  immense  importance 
of  that  unrelaxing  jealousy  with  which  we  have  almost  invariably  resisted  the 
slightest  encroachment  on  our  privileges.  To  nothing  are  we  so  much  indebted  for 
the  enjoyment  of  that  right  which  the  House  has  most  at  heart,  which  establishes 
its  equality  with  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature — I  mean  the  right  of  originating 
taxes,  of  commencing  every  measure  in  which  the  public  money  is  concerned  ;  that 
great  privilege  by  which  we  can  rebut  every  attempt  from  any  other  ([uarter  to 
interfere  with  the  property  of  the  people — to  no  cause  are  we  so  much  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  that  right  as  to  the  constant  and  anxious  solicitude  with  Mdiich 
the  House  of  Commons  has  looked  out  for  and  provided  against  dangers,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  could  be  detected  only  by  the  keenest  eye.  It  is  not  possible  to 
examine  the  Journals  of  the  House  without  remarking  the  scrupulous  nicety  with 
which  it  has  regarded  a  departure  from  the  most  minute  forms.  Danger,  it  was  felt, 
might  be  connected  with  an  amendment  to  some  private  bill,  with  an  alteration  in 
some  penalty,  with  a  charge  in  some  appropriation,  or  with  some  other  matter, 
equally  trivial  in  appearance,  which  inattention  or  neglect  might  pass  over  unno- 
ticed, "but  which  in  the  result  might  affect,  not  merely  those  immediately  interested, 
but  even  the  remotest  generations. 

For  the  adequate  performance  of  such  duties  as  I  have  described,  it  is  evident 
that  great  and  various  qualifications  are  necessary — qualifications  not  inconsistent 
or  incompatible  with  each  other,  but  which  are  rarely  associated  in  a  single  indivi- 
dual. We  require  of  our  Speaker,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  unwearied  attention, 
prompt  decision,  the  utmost  presence  of  mind,  and  the  greatest  facility  in  the 
despatch  of  business.  With  these  qualifications  we  demand  others  that  are  not 
commonly  supposed  to  accompany  these  faculties  which  characterize  men  of  high 
ability.  We  require  a  mind  capable  of  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  historical 
events,  the  commercial  relations,  and  the  high  political  interests  of  the  country,  and 
yet  capable  of  withdrawing  itself  from  the  contemplation  of  such  important  and 
interesting  subjects,  and  of  descending  to  the  discussion  of  some  insulated  principle — 
to  the  investigation  of  some  trifling"  point  of  order,  some  almost  obsolete  form,  or 
some  nearly  forgotten  privilege. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  for  me  to  make  some  apology  for  thus  having  attempted 
to  detail  the  various  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  important  office  under  our  con- 
sideration. The  only  excuse  I  have  to  ofler  is,  the  usage  on  similar  occasions,  and 
the  great  number  of  gentlemen  surrounding  me  who  now  sit,  for  the  first  thne,  in 
this  house. — I  will  now,  however.  Sir,  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  for 
which  I  rose,  namely,  to  propose  to  the  House,  the  selection  ot  an  individual  to 
undertake  this  honourable,  but  difficult  office.  And  in  doing  this,  I  assure  the  House, 
that  I  would  not  have  suffered  myself  to  be  betrayed  into  tlie  proposition  which  I 
am  about  to  make  by  the  partiality  of  private  friendship,  if  I  had  not  felt  a  strong 
conviction  that  it  was  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the  House,  and  a  confident 
hope  that  it  would  meet  with  their  mianimous  concurrence.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  in 
proposing  to  the  House,  that  he  to  whom  this  most  important  trust  was  confided  by 
our  predecessors,  be  continued  in  the  ])ossession  of  it — that  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Manners  Sutton  be  again  placed  in  our  chair — I  shall  meet  with  the  general 
support  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing.  The  experience  we  have 
had  of  his  conduct  in  that  exalted  situation,  has  of  course  been  short.  But,  such  as 
it  has  been,  I  may  with  confidence  appeal  to  those  who  hear  me,  whether  it  did  not 
fully  justify  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  whether  it  did  not  bear  out  all  those 
liberal  a(hnissions  which  were  made  by  tliose,  who,  while  they  recorded  their  pre- 
ference of  another,  gave  testimony  of  the  liigh  sense  they  entertiiined  of  his  talents 
and  his  virtues.     Sir,  those  liberal  admissions  were  drawn  forth  by  the  recollection 
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of  what  his  conduct  had  been  in  anotlier  office,  which  required  for  the  perfect  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  many  qualifications  similar  to  those  which  are  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  an  efficient  Speaker.*  The  office  to  which  I  alhide  demands  constant 
attention,  which  is,  indeed,  indispensable  for  the  administration  of  all  justice,  but 
which  is  peculiarly  necessary  for  the  branch  of  it  that  was  intrusted  to  his  superin- 
tendence, from  the  great  extent  of  the  military  body  over  which  he  j)resided. 
]5eyond  this  the  situation  required  great  knowledge  of  mankind,  groat  delicacy 
(from  the  nature  of  the  business  which  was  to  be  transacted,  and  tlie  rank  and 
habits  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  communicate),  great  patience,  great  vigilance, 
great  equanimity,  and  deep  forethought.  The  tenor  of  that  office  imposed  on  him 
the  duty  of  taking  a  part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  House,  when  military  subjects 
connected  with  the  functions  v.'hich  he  had  to  discharge,  were  introduced;  and  I  am 
sure  I  can  safely  say  in  the  presence  of  those  who  heard  him,  and  who  are  imme- 
diately interested  in  those  subjects,  that  while  he  defended  his  opinions  with  warmth 
and  earnestness,  he  never  lost  sight  of  decorous  feeling  ;  that  while  he  exhibited  the' 
honourable  zeal  and  boldness  which  are  inseparable  from  conscious  innocence,  he 
constantly  avoided  the  use  of  any  expression  that  could  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
man.  Such,  too,  was  his  deportment  during  the  short  time  that  he  was  in  the  chair 
of  this  House,  that  should  it  again  be  his  lot  to  fill  that  distinguished  situation,  he 
will  commence  his  new  career  without  the  risk  of  encountering  a  single  foe,  and  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  overstepping  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  forbearance  on  every 
occasion,  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  chair,  gives  the  best 
assurance  that  he  never  will  make  one. 

Of  his  other  qualities  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak; — his  facility  of  access, 
his  readiness  at  all  times  to  afford  information,  his  uniformly  mild  and  conciliatory 
manners  ;  these  are  well  known  to  all  who  sat  in  the  late  parliament.  But,  in  allud- 
ing to  the  qualifications  which  I  conceive  to  be  necessary  in  a  Speaker,  there  is  one 
which  I  wish  particularly  to  notice.  Whatever  may  be  his  talents  and  attainments, 
I  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
House.  That  confidence,  no  rank,  no  talents,  no  attainments  can  command,  while 
we  bow  with  ready  deference  to  high  integrity  and  lofty-minded  independence.  It 
is  upon  this  principle — on  the  possession  of  general  confidence,  that  the  individual 
whom  I  propose,  stands  on  unassailable  ground.  He  has  sought,  and  he  has  obtained, 
the  confidence  of  the  House ;  without  which,  all  the  effijrts  of  his  authority  would 
be  nugatory.  It  is.  Sir,  an  honourable  and  perhaps  a  pecidiar  distinction  of  this 
country,  that  what  is  called  "  private  character "  is  the  best  foundation  for  the 
maintenance  of  rank  and  authority;  that  character  commanding  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction, and  shedding  lustre  on  the  brightest  talents.  Now,  Sir,  if  there  be  any 
office  in  the  appointment  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  that  purity  and  excel- 
lence of  private  character  should  be  attended  to,  it  is  that  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons — an  office,  the  powers  of  which  are  often  exercised  amidst  the  warmth 
of  party  feeling — exercised  in  the  approbation  of  honourable  actions,  and  the  cen- 
sure of  base  ones — exercised  (it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten)  where  the  votes  of  the 
House  are  so  nearly  divided,  that  we  intrust  to  the  Speaker  the  right  of  giving 
force  and  validity  to  our  resolutions — of  imparting  the  whole  weight  of  law  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  merely  waste-paper.  \VTien  an  honourable  confidence  is  earned 
and  obtained,  we  then  give  to  the  decisions  of  a  Speaker,  not  a  reluctant  submission 
to  their  force,  but  a  ready  acquiescence  in  their  justice.  If,  Sir,  I  am  right — if  I 
think  correctly  when  I  say,  that  the  authority  of  station  is  much  increased  by  that 
respect  which  we  naturally  pay  to  men  distinguished  by  virtue  as  well  as  by  talents, 
then  I  can  recommend  still  more  strongly  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whom  I  have 
named ;  for  without  being  guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  raising  the  veil  that  conceals 
private  life  from  public  observation,  I  may  appeal  to  every  man  who  knows  him, 
whether  throughout  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  he  ever  met  with  an  individual 
of  purer  principles,  of  higher  honour,  of  more  spotless  integrity  of  character  ?  In 
times  like  these,  when  the  acts  of  public  men  are  not  passed  lightly  over;  when  no 
very  charitable  judgment  is  commonly  pronounced  on  their  motives,  his  unblemished 
reputation  has  nobly  stood  the  test  of  scrutiny ;  and  he  has  not  only  escaped  cen- 

•  -From  October,  1809,  to  June,  1S17,  Jlr.  Manners  Sutton  filled  the  office  of  Juilge-Advocate-General, 
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sure,  but  united  all  parties  in  his  praise.     I  therefore  move.  Sir,  ' '  That  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton  do  take  the  Chair  of  this  House  as  Speaker." 

Lord  Clive  having  seconded,  and  Mr.  Bax-nett  supported  the  motion,  Mr.  Man- 
ners was  loudly  called  to  the  chair ;  to  which  he  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Peel  and 
Lord  Clive.  The  hon.  gentleman  having  briefly  addi'essed  the  House,  and  taken 
his  seat,  Mr.  Canning  moved  an  adjournment ;  and  the  House  immediately  ad- 
journed accordingly. 


IRISH  GRAND  JURY  PRESENTMENTS  BILL. 
February  9,  1819. 

Mr.  Dawson  having  brought  up  a  petition  from  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
praying  for  the  revision  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  last  session,  respecting  Grand  Jury 
Presentments  in  Ireland,  some  discussion  ensued;  in  the  course  of  which, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  observed  with  regret  the  inattention  and  listlessness  with  which 
the  House  were  looking  upon  a  question  so  important  to  the  interest  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland.  For  his  own  part,  he  conceived  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  relatively 
situated  as  Ireland  was  towards  us,  and  with  the  comparative  minority  of  members 
which  she  sent  to  the  British  parliament,  deserved  to  engage  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  House  whenever  they  came  before  it.  He  said,  that  not  a  single  assizes 
had  intervened  before  the  advantages  of  the  present  system  were  cleai'ly  and  dis- 
tinctly seen ;  and  he  therefoi-e  trusted,  that  it  would  not  be  on  slight  or  inconsi- 
derate grounds  that  they  would  think  of  abandoning  it.  He  wished  to  explain 
to  the  House  a  few  of  the  objections  to  the  old  system,  with  which,  most  likely, 
many  members,  particularly  those  who  had  now  for  the  first  time  come  into  par- 
liament, were  not  well  acquainted.  Ti:  jy  were  greatly  mistaken  if  they  thought 
the  powers  of  grand  juries  in  Ireland  did  not  exceed  those  of  grand  juries  in 
England,  or  that  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  money  of  the  land-owners,  the  same 
formalities  were  necessary  that  were  observed  in  this  country.  They  Avere  pro- 
bably not  aware,  that  grand  juries  in  Ireland  could  dispose  of  the  money  of  land- 
owners to  an  almost  unlimited  amount,  by  means  of  what  were  technically  known 
by  the  name  of  presentments ;  they  had  in  fact  done  so  in  many  cases  for  roads, 
bridges,  and  various  public  works ;  so  that  when  the  direct  taxes  of  Ii'eland  did 
not  exceed  £4,000,000,  the  indirect  taxes  imposed  by  grand  juries  were  scarcely 
less  than  one-fourth  of  that  sura.  This  was  an  abuse  that  loudly  called  for  a 
remedy ;  and  it  was  the  more  necessary,  when  it  was'  recollected,  that  the  sums 
required  by  grand  juries  were  demanded  with  scarcely  any  inquiry,  upon  the 
mere  representation  of  two  individuals.  It  was  a  fact,  that  sometimes  so  many 
applications  of  this  kind  were  made  to  grand  juries,  that  if  their  whole  time  at  an 
assizes  were  devoted  only  to  them,  they  could  not  give  more  than  one  minute  and  a 
half  to  each  presentment.  The  sums  ordered  were  accounted  for  in  the  most  irre- 
gular manner,  and  frequently  not  at  all :  one  of  the  parties  making  the  presentment 
was  called  upon  to  make  oath,  and  this  vras  deemed  sufficient,  until  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
in  his  official  capacity,  had  entei'ed  into  some  investigation  of  the  abuses  and  frauds 
practised,  and  found  that  in  one  instance,  where  an  estimate  of  £19,000  for  a  public 
road  had  been  laid  before  the  grand  jury,  the  expense  had  exceeded  the  estimate  by 
£20,000,  of  which  the  grand  jury  had  also  directed  the  payment ;  and  the  surveyor 
had,  without  all  warrant,  made  compensation  to  parties  according  to  his  own  notions 
of  the  injury  sustained,  because  he  thought  the  jury  summoned  to  assess  the  damages 
had  not  assigned  a  sufficient  sum.  In  fact,  there  was  no  end  to  the  abuses  under 
the  old  system;  and  if  the  new  law  were  not  perfect,  and  he  was  far  from  saying 
that  it  was,  at  least  it  was  a  material  improvement,  that  might  be  carried  further 
upon  subsequent  examination  of  the  subject.  He  hoped,  at  least,  that  the  old  sys- 
tem would  not  be  recurred  to,  until  it  had  been  found  that  all  attempts  to  remedy 
its  defects  were  unavailing. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 
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ROYAL  ESTABLISHMENT  AT  WINDSOR. 
Febkuary  22,  1819. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  for  taking  into  consideration  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  lloj'al  Establishments  at  Windsor,  Lord  Castlcreajjh  stated 
the  proceedings  which  he  should  propose  to  the  committee  to  adopt,  as  the  most 
convenient,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  first  resolution  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord  was,  "  That  in  lieu  of  the  sum  of  £100,000  directed  to  be  issued 
and  paid  by  an  Act  made  in  the  52nd  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  the 
annual  sum  of  £50,000  shall  be  issued  and  paid  out  of  the  civil  list  revenues,  and 
which  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner,  and  be  applied  to  the  same  uses  and  purposes, 
as  are  directed  by  the  said  Act  with  respect  to  the  said  sum  of  £100,000." 

Mr.  Tierney  opposed  the  resolution  at  great  length,  and  in  much  detail,  and  pro- 
posed an  amendment ;  namely,  that  after  the  words  £50,000,  it  should  be  inserted 
as  follows  : — "  That  any  surplus  arising  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  sum  of  £60,000  a  year  granted  to  the  throne  as  a  privy  purse,  ac- 
cording to  the  Act  of  the  52nd  of  the  king,  should  (after  payment  of  the  sums 
already  charged  thereon)  be  applied  to  defray  the  expense  attending  the  care  of  his 
majesty's  royal  person." 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  he  felt  as  any  man  ought,  the  disadvantage  of  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  eminently  able  individual  who  had  just  addressed  the  com- 
mittee, lie  Avould  not  follow  the  right  hon.  gentleman  into  all  the  parts  of  his 
speech,  embracing,  as  it  did,  observations  on  all  the  resolutions  before  tlie  committee. 
He  was  anxious,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  ;  and  he  offered  himself  thus 
early  to  the  notice  of  the  committee,  because  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  inability 
to  command  attention,  if  he  postponed  the  few  observations  which  he  had  to  make 
till  its  patience  had  been  exhausted  with  the  length  of  the  debate.  Notwithstanding 
the  display  of  ingenuity  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  notwithstanding  the 
closeness  with  which  he  had  discussed  the  subject,  and  the  great  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed on  all  such  questions  as  the  present,  he  still  retained  the  opinion  with  which 
he  came  down  to  the  House,  namely,  that  the  privy  purse  could  not  with  propriety 
be  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  ciisfos  of  the  king's  person.  He  was  still  of 
opinion  that  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  so  far  as  regarded  its 
principle,  implied  an  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable  interference  with  a  fund  to 
which  parliament  ought  not  to  resort :  that,  so  far  as  regarded  the  particular  case 
in  which  the  principle  was  applied,  and  the  use  for  which  the  money  was  to  be 
taken,  it  was  indelicate  and  ungenerous  ;  and  that  as  far  as  it  involved  a  violation  of 
private  property,  and  of  vested  rights,  it  would  authorize  the  greatest  injustice,  and 
lead  to  the  greatest  dangers,  Avithout  being  in  the  least  redeemed  by  the  sordid  gain 
that  might  accrue  from  the  paltry  saving.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  had  directed  his  sallies  against  ministers  for  measures  unconnected 
with  the  present.  Into  such  topics  he  would  not  follow  him,  but  allow  their  defence 
to  be  made  by  others  more  competent  to  the  undertaking.  He  would  endeavour  to 
discuss  the  question  with  moderation  and  calmness;  and  in  replying  to  a  speech 
where  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  promised  a  spirit  and  a  temper  of  discussion 
Avhich  he  had  not  steadily  maintained,  he  would  attend  to  his  argument,  rather  than 
endeavour  to  imitate  his  example.  He  was  far  from  comparing  himself  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  knowledge  or  talent ;  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  im- 
mense inferiority,  and  of  his  inability  to  contend  with  him,  unless  he  derived 
strength  from  his  cause.  "  Infelix  et  irapar  congressus  Achilli."  But  though  thus 
unequal  in  power,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  the  lists,  and  anticipated  success  in 
replying  to  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  truly  said,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  it  was  necessary  to  define 
what  Avas  called  the  privy  purse;  but,  in  entering  into  a  history  of  it,  he  had  made 
statements  on  which  a  part  of  tiie  fallacy  of  his  reasoning  depended.  The  act  of 
the  first  of  the  king,  which  settled  the  civil  list,  had  been  stated  by  him,  and  truly, 
as  making  no  allusion  to  any  head  of  expense,  or  any  fund  called  the  i)rivy  purse. 
The  Acts  of  the  39th  and  46th  of  the  king  had,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, mentionod  the  privy  purse,  but  had  fixed  it  at  no  definite   sum.     "  That 
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sum,"  said  he  (Mr.  Tierney),  "  was  not  mentioned  till  the  51st  of  the  king,  or  the 
year  1811."  Now,  in  these  statements  there  were  several  misstatements  of  facts. 
If  it  should  be  made  appear  that  a  distinct  pai-liamentary  grant  were  made  and 
recognised  before  1811,  under  the  head  of  privy  purse ;  if  that  grant  was  the  same 
as  now,  namely,  £60,000;  and  if,  after  the  Act  of  1811,  parliament  had  again 
confirmed  and  determined  it,  he  would  ask,  would  not  an  interference  with  it  be 
a  violation  of  private  property  ?  Now  he  would  only  beg  leave  to  remind  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  committee,  that  there  was  such  an  allowance  before 
the  Act  of  1811  ;  that  between  the  1st  of  the  king  or  the  year  1760,  and  the  51st 
or  1811,  Mr.  Burke's  bill  regulating  the  civil  list  had  passed,-  and  in  that  bill, 
which  received  the  sanction  of  law  in  1782,  a  head  of  expense,  under  the  title  of 
privy  purse,  was  distinctly  recognised.  That  bill  directed  that  estimates  should 
be  made  out  of  the  different  expenses  with  which  the  civil  list  was  burthened, 
and  in  these  estimates  was  included  the  sum  of  £60,000  for  a  privy  purse.  Nay 
more,  this  grant  was  distinctly  admitted  by  parliament  in  the  interval  between 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1782  and  the  year  1811.  In  that  interval,  the  king 
had  been  subject  to  the  same  malady  with  which  he  was  now  afflicted  ;  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  29th  of  his  reign,  for  the  care  and  custody  of  his  per- 
son, which  had  not  indeed  passed  into  a  law  before  his  happy  recovery,  but  which 
had  distinctly  recognised  a  privy  purse.  He  might  refer  to  the  resolutions  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  which  resolutions  that  bill  was 
founded,  as  conclusive  evidence  on  the  subject.  One  of  these  resolutions  was,  that 
the  power  of  the  Regent  appointed  to  administer  the  government,  should  not  extend 
over  the  privy  purse,  or  interfere  with  his  majesty's  private  property,  unless  with 
the  single  exception  of  renewing  leases.  The  same  set  of  resolutions  directed,  that 
£60,000  should  be  given  annually  to  the  keeper  of  his  majesty's  privy  purse,  to  be 
applied  to  the  uses  of  his  majesty.  It  stated  the  heads  of  some  of  the  charges  upon 
it:  the  sum  of  £12,000  was  directed  to  be  given  as  wages  or  pensions  to  the  old 
servants  of  the  king,  who  were  the  objects  of  his  bounty ;  other  sums  were  destined 
for  charitable  purposes ;  and  the  surplus  was  ordered  to  be  handed  over  to  commis- 
sioners, to  be  invested  in  the  public  funds  for  the  use  of  his  majesty.  Thus,  before 
the  year  1811,  a  privy  purse  was  distinctly  recognised  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
act  of  that  year  did  nothing  but  repeal  the  provisions  of  former  grants.  But  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  argued,  that  in  the  Act  of  the  52nd  of  the  king,  parUa- 
ment  had  interfered  with  that  fund,  and  consequently  had  not  treated  it  as  private 
property,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  interfere  with  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  grounded  this  argument  on  the  fact  of  the  act,  which  not  only  directed  the  pen- 
sions and  charities  with  which  his  majesty  himself  had  burthened  the  fund,  to  be  paid 
out  of  it,  but  had  ordered  that  the  fees  of  physicians  and  all  the  medical  expenses 
should  be  defrayed  from  the  same  source.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  quoted 
the  words  of  the  Act,  which  stated  that  "  it  was  reasonable"  the  physicians  should 
so  be  paid  ;  and  if  it  were  reasonable  that  they  should  be  so  paid,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man asked  why  the  custos  ought  not  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner.  He  would  teU 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  there  were  two  reasons  why  the  medical  attendants 
were  paid  out  of  the  privy  purse  rather  than  out  of  any  other  fund,  and  those  rea- 
sons did  not  apply  to  the  custos.  In  the  first  place,  his  majesty  was  always  able, 
and  would  always  have  been  willing,  to  pay  his  medical  attendants  out  of  his  pri- 
vate property.  Parliament,  in  this  case,  merely  acted  as  the  interpreter  of  his  ma- 
jesty's wishes.  And  why  did  not  the  Act  of  1811  order  the  physicians  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  privy  purse,  as  the  Act  of  1812  did  ?  The  reason  was  plain,  on  this  sup- 
position— at  the  first  period  mentioned,  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  majesty's 
recovery,  and  the  remuneration  of  his  physicians  for  their  attendance  on  him  was  left 
to  himself;  but  in  1812,  when  the  unrestricted  regency  commenced,  the  hopes  of 
his  recovery  were  very  much  diminished ;  and  accordingly,  by  the  act  of  that  year, 
the  privy  purse  was  permanently  burdened  with  the  expense  of  physicians.  Thus 
could  it  be  explained  why  parliament  interfered  in  1812  with  the  privy  purse,  for 
the  payment  of  the  king's  medical  attendants,  without  authorizing  a  similar  inter- 
ference now,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  custos.  If  the  principle  were  the 
sarao  in  both  cases,  why  did  not  parliament,  in  1812,  charge  the  expenses  of  the 
custos  on  the  same  fund  ?     Why  did  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  come  forward 
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■with  his  proposition  then  ?  Why  did  he  not  urge  then  the  arguments  which  the 
House  had  heard  to-night?  Why  did  not  he,  and  the  friends  with  whom  he  acted, 
urge  the  House  then  to  grant  the  £10,000  to  tlic  queen  out  of  the  privy  purse? 
They  miglit  not  have  succeeded  in  persuading  parliament  to  adopt  tlicir  views  then, 
any  more  than  he  hoped  they  would  do  now ;  but  they  might,  at  least,  have  recorded 
their  opinions  on  the  Journals  of  the  House.  But  what  was  the  course  which  the 
gentlemen  in  opposition  then  pursued  ?  It  would  be  recollected  tliat  Mr.  Perceval 
then  proposed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  civil  list,  and  particularly  the  disposal 
of  the  privy  purse.  In  that  committee  were  included  the  names  of  two  gentlemen 
who  could  never  be  mentioned  in  that  House  without  respect ;  one  of  them  a  man 
of  striking  eloquence,  of  great  talents,  and  long  distinguished  for  his  opposition 
to  his  majesty's  ministers;  but  tliey  refused  to  act.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Adam 
considered  the  privy  purse  as  so  private,  so  sacred,  and  so  inviolable  a  fund,  that 
they  could  not  induce  themselves  to  inquire  into  it.  [Loud  cheers.]  "  If,"  said 
Mr.  Peel,  "  what  I  have  heard  from  the  other  side  be  meant  as  a  cheer  of  derision  at 
the  name  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  must  say  that  I  could  not  expect  such  an  expression 
towards  an  individual  who  was  one  of  the  most  able  supporters  the  party  from  which 
it  proceeded  ever  had  the  honour  to  possess,  while  he  was,  by  universal  confession, 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  whom  that  House  and  the  British  empire  ever  had 
reason  to  be  proud."  Why  did  the  members  of  opposition,  then,  not  support  the 
necessity  of  inquiry  against  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  whom  he  had  mentioned  ? 
Why  did  they  tlien  not  come  forward  and  expose  the  errors  of  their  friends  ?  Why 
did  they  not  boldly  advance,  and  declare,  that  "  so  far  from  considering  the  privy 
purse  as  a  sacred  fund,  clothed  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  we  shall  institute 
tiie  strictest  inquiry  into  its  past  disposal,  and  take  the  utmost  freedom  with  its 
future  destination  :  not  only  the  pliysicians  should  be  paid  out  of  it,  but  '  it  is  rea- 
sonable' that  the  expenses  of  the  citstos  also  should  be  charged  upon  it."  But  to 
shov\^  that  the  custos  ought  not  to  be  paid  out  of  it,  though  the  physicians  might,  let 
the  House  consider  the  nature  of  the  office.  Was  it  not  one  of  great  dignity  and 
authority  ?  Why,  otherwise,  appoint  a  council  to  the  custos,  of  the  highest  charac- 
ters in  the  country  ?  Nay,  of  so  much  importance  was  that  council  considered,  that 
it  was  proposed,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  when  the  first  regency  bill  was  introduced, 
that  the  royal  dukes  should  be  nominated  members  of  it.  Did  not  this  take  it  out 
of  the  character  of  one  of  those  offices  which  could  be  supported  by  the  private  funds 
of  his  majesty,  and  make  it  one  of  importance  in  the  state  ?  If,  then,  when  parties 
ran  high,  it  was  never  proposed  to  interfere  with  the  privy  purse,  for  a  purpose  like 
that  now  proposed — if  the  £60,000  was  then  a  sum  considered  as  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  his  majesty  for  his  private  use — if  after  he  recovered  from  his  former  malady, 
he  saw  that  it  had  been  held  sacred,  and  had  been  protected  from  violation,  had  not  his 
majesty  a  right  to  expect  that  it  would  always  be  so ;  and  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to 
dispose  of  it  ashepleased,  without  the  possibility  of  alteration  being  madein  any  arrange- 
ments that  he  might  sanction  with  regard  to  it  ?  And  would  it  be  fair,  would  it  be 
just,  to  interfere  now,  to  disappoint  expectations  so  reasonably  formed,  or  to  alter  disposi- 
tions made  on  such  prospects  of  permanency  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  gone 
into  an  argument,  and  stated  a  distinction  to  which  his  noble  friend  had  not  alluded. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that  the  funds  were  of  two  kinds;  £60,000 
accruing  from  the  grant  of  parliament,  and  £10,000  from  the  revenue  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  The  amount  was  thus  £70,000;  but  what  were  the  burdens  with 
which  it  was  charged?  The  payment  of  medical  attendance  was  £28,000;  the  sums 
given  in  pensions,  salaries,  charities,  and  under  other  heads,  by  his  majestj',  amounted 
to  £30,000;  so  that  here  £.58,000,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  grant  of  parliament 
(£60,000)  was  disposed  of.  If  these  charges  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  £60,000 
granted  by  parliament,  except  £2,000,  whence  were  the  £10,000  to  the  custos  to 
come  ?  Were  his  allowances  to  be  imposed  upon  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster ?  But  these  revenues  were  not  a  parliamentary  grant ;  they  did  not  depend 
upon  parliament  at  all :  they  had  been  in  the  power  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  They  -were  as  clearly  private  property  as  the 
estate  of  any  gentleman  was  his  private  property.  If,  then,  that  House  had  always 
protected  private  property — if  it  had  always  supported  vested  rights — if  even  when 
the  grant  had  taken  place  in  times  of  trouble  and  disturbance,  it  guarded  it  from  viola- 
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tion  on  account  of  its  prescriptive  duration,  would  it  not  reject  a  proposition  like  that 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  destructive  of  the  wise  and  just  principles  on  which  it 
had  formerly  acted  ?  Would  it  not  do  so  with  the  more  alacrity,  when  it  considered  that 
the  privy  purse  was  formerly  regarded  as  so  sacred  in  the  most  stormy  periods  of  party 
warfare,  that  it  had  never  before  been  attempted  to  be  violated  by  those  most  in  the 
habit  of  opposing  ministers  ?  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  of  the  king,  the  Act  was 
found  regulating  the  civil  list,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  Support  of  his  IMajesty's 
Household,  and  of  the  Honour  and  Dignity  of  his  Crown."  The  preamble  to  that  Act, 
Avhich  was  expressed  in  beautiful  and  afl^ecting  language,  stated  the  feelings  with  which 
his  majesty's  faithful  Commons  of  those  days  regarded  the  provisions  proper  to  be  made 
for  their  sovereign,  and  the  light  in  which  they  viewed  his  private  property.  After 
enumerating  certain  duties  granted  for  the  support  of  his  majesty's  household,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  it  added,  "and  whereas  your  majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  signify  your  consent  to  your  faithful  Commons  in  parliament  assembled, 
that  whenever  they  should  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  making  provision  for 
your  household,  aiid  the  honour  and  dignity  of  your  Crown,  such  disposition  might 
be  made  of  your  majesty's  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  as  might 
best  conduce  to  the  utility  and  satisfaction  of  the  public,  thereby  giving  tlie  most 
substantial  proof  of  your  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  people,  and  that  the 
same  is  superior  in  your  royal  breast  to  all  other  considerations  :  we  your  majesty's 
most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament 
assembled,  with  hearts  full  of  the  warmest  duty  and  gratitude,  are  desirous  that  a 
certain  and  competent  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  your  majesty's  civil 
government,  and  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  during  your 
life  (which  God  long  preserve),  may  be  settled  on  your  majesty,  and  that  your  ma- 
jesty may  be  enabled  to  make  an  honourable  provision  for  the  royal  family,  as  a 
testimony  of  unfeigned  affection  to  your  sacred  person,  by  whose  happy  accession 
to  the  throne  your  majesty's  subjects  have  the  strongest  assurance  that  the  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  this  realm  will  be  continued  ;  and  that  thej',  your  said  subjects, 
and  their  posterity,  may,  through  the  Divine  goodness,  enjoy  every  blessing  under 
your  majesty's  auspicious  reign,  have,  therefore,  freely  and  unanimously  resolved  to 
grant  unto  you  our  most  gracious  sovereign  lord  King  George  the  Third,  a  certain 
revenue,  payable,  &c."  This  was  a  part  of  the  preamble  of  the  first  Act  passed  in 
his  majesty's  reign ;  and  should  the  present  Act  be  the  last,  God  forbid  that,  by 
adopting  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  its  preamble  should  form  a 
contrast  to  the  loj^al  and  affectionate  preamble  which  he  had  quoted,  and  should  run 
thus  :  "  Whereas,  during  your  majesty's  long  reign,  we  your  majesty's  faithful  Com- 
mons have  enjoyed,  under  j-our  majesty,  the  protection  of  the  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  this  realm;  and  whereas,  by  several  Acts,  passed  during  the  reign  of  your 
majesty,  your  faithful  Commons  granted  certain  revenues  for  the  support  of  your 
civil  establishment,  part  of  which  it  has  resumed ;  and  whereas,  out  of  these  sums 
so  granted,  a  little  still  remains  at  the  disposal  of  your  majesty;  we  your  majesty's 
faithful  Commons,  in  the  59th  year  of  your  reign,  approach  your  majesty's  sacred 
person,  begging  leave  to  appropriate  that  said  remaining  revenue  for  other  purposes 
than  those  for  which  it  was  originally  granted."  Would  the  House  of  Commons 
give  ground  for  a  preamble  like  this  ?  Would  they  sanction  a  violation  of  private 
property  to  support  a  public  office  ?  Would  they  offer  to  his  majesty's  royal  son,  a 
grant  from  a  fund  which  his  Royal  Highness  thought  it  indelicate  to  touch,  and  which 
he  declared  he  would  not  receive  ? 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  281  against  186;  majority,  95. 


RESUMPTION  OF  CASH  PAYMENTS  BY  THE  BANK. 

April  5,  1819. 

Mr.  Peel,  after  presenting  the  first  report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  on  the  expe- 
diency of  the  Bank  resuming  Cash  Payments,  said,  that  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill,  foimdcd  on  the  Report  which  had  been  read,  he  was  relieved  by  that  Re- 
port from  the  necessity  of  oft'ering  more  than  one  or  two  observations ;  both  because 
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they  would  be  premature,  and  because  the  Committee  itself  had  alleged  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  proposition.  The  object  of  the  bill  for  -which  he  moved,  would  be 
to  restrain  the  issue  of  sovereigns  for  fractional  pavmonts  under  £.5,  in  consequence 
of  notices  issued  in  the  course  of  1816-17,  in  which  they  undertook  to  pay  in  specie 
all  notes  dated  previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1817.  In  consequence  of  these 
notices  issued  by  the  Bank  with  the  best  intentions,  the  treasure  of  that  body  had 
suffered  a  very  considerable  drain.  Accounts  had  been  presented  to  the  House,  of 
the  issues  of  sovcreig-ns  between  the  1st  January,  181G,  and  the  1st  January  of  the 
present  year,  and  in  that  time  it  appeared,  that  £4,500,000  had  been  issued  from  the 
Bank.  Subsequently  to  the  1st  of  January  last,  it  also  appeared  that  £700,000  more 
had  been  issued;  so  that  the  whole  that  had  been  issued  by  the  Bank  since  Januarv, 
1816,  amounted  to  £5,200,000.  The  issue  of  that  treasure  had  not  been  attended 
with  any  good  to  the  nation ;  and  he  thought,  indeed,  it  might  have  foreseen,  that 
unless  this  issue  had  been  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  reduction  of  the  number 
(if  bank-notes,  the  gold  would  find  its  way  to  those  places  where  there  was  a  greater 
demand  for  it.  There  was  little  doubt  at  present  as  to  the  place  of  its  destination  : 
for  by  a  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  in  France,  it  appeared,  that  within  the  first 
six  months  of  the  last  year,  125  millions  of  francs  had  been  coined  at  the  French 
mint,  three-fourths  of  which,  it  was  understoodj  had  been  derived  from  the  gold  coin 
of  this  realm.  This  stun  of  125  millions  of  francs,  at  the  par  of  exchange,  was 
about  five  millions  sterling,  three-fourths  of  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  Bank  of 
England. — The  object  of  the  bill  would  be,  to  restrain,  till  the  expiration  of  the  pre- 
sent session  of  parliament,  issues  of  cash  in  the  manner  he  had  described.  The  delay 
would  enable  the  House  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  take  the  measures  which  the 
committee  might  hereafter  suggest.  The  reasons  for  this  measure  lay  within  a  short 
compass.  AVhenever  the  time  came  for  removing  the  restriction,  a  large  sum  in  cash 
would  be  necessary ;  that  sum  considerably  exceeded  the  sum  which  the  Bank  had  at 
present  in  its  possession ;  and  as  it  was  manifest,  that  any  diminution  of  this  sum  would 
not  be  productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  country  by  its  immediate  eflfects,  so  it  was 
also  plain,  that  this  diminution  of  its  treasure  would  make  the  Bank  more  unable  to 
return  to  cash  payments,  and  would  therefore  tend  to  postpone  the  period  for  the 
termination  of  the  restriction.  It  was  for  these  reasons,  and  in  the  fullest  confidence 
that  it  would  tend  to  hasten  the  period  of  cash  payments,  that  he  should  propose  the 
measure.  The  Committee  had  stated,  in  their  Report,  that  they  confidently  expected, 
that  after  the  recess  they  might  be  able  to  propose  a  plan  for  the  speedy  removal  of 
the  restriction  on  cash  payments  :  these  expectations,  he  trusted,  were  well  founded  ; 
and  he  coidd  add  to  this,  that  he  was  equally  confident,  that  the  restoration  of  a 
standard  of  value  in  this  country,  as  invariable  as  the  nature  of  things  admitted  of, 
would  not  be  accompanied  by  those  inconveniences  which  some  persons  had  appre- 
hended. He  therefore  moved  "  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  restrain  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  making  Payments  in  Cash,  under  certain 
Notices  given  by  them  for  that  purpose."- — Mr.  Peel  then  added,  as  it  was  of  the 
highest  utility  that  the  measure  should  pass  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  allow  it  to  go  through  its  several  stages  that  evening. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill;  which  was  brought  in  accordingly,  read  a 
first  and  second  time,  committed,  and  i-eported ;  and  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 


RIGHTS  OF  THE   PROTESTANT  CLERGY. 
May  3,  1819. 
Some  petitions,  respecting  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  having  been  pre- 
sented, Mr.  Western  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  constitutional  propriety  of  the  clergy 
-coming  forward  in  a  body  against  a  general  right,  to  petition  against  the  admission 
of  those  claims.     On  which, — 

Mr.  Peee  said,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  hear  such  doctrine.  Avithout  en- 
tering his  most  solemn  protest  against  it.  Was  it  possible  for  any  man  in  that  House 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  member,  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  the 
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clergy  to  approach  that  House  as  petitioners  ?  Where  did  the  hon.  member  learn 
this  doctrine  ?  In  what  books  had  he  read  it?  He  was  surprised  to  hear  such  sen- 
timents from  that  side  of  the  House  (though  he  did  not  mean  to  assume  that  any  one 
but  the  hon.  member  held  such  opinions),  which  on  every  occasion  professed  to  wish 
for  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion,  llow  could  any  man  say  that  the  clergy  had 
not  a  right  to  petition  that  House  ?  What !  was  it  not  enough  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  a  seat  in  it  ?  Were  they  now  to  be  excluded  from  approaching  it  with 
petitions  couched  in  the  most  respectful  terms  ?  From  the  Avarmest  friends  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  he  had  never  before  heard  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  come  forward 
denied.  What,  he  would  ask,  was  to  preclude  thera  from  coming  forward  as  a  body? 
Did  not  the  House  every  day  receive  petitions  from  individuals  in  their  corporate 
character  ?  What,  he  could  wish  to  know,  was  there  in  the  law  or  the  constitution 
of  the  country  to  preclude  the  clergy  from  coming  forward  in  whatever  way  they 
pleased  ? 


RESUMPTION  OF  CASH  PAYMENTS. 
May  24,  1819. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read  for  taking  into  consideration  the  reports  of 
the  Secret  Committee  on  the  Resumption  of  Cash  payments, — • 

Mk.  Peel  rose  and  said,  that  in  this  instance  he  was  placed  in  such  a  situation 
as  peculiarly  to  justify  his  appeal  to  the  House  for  a  patient  hearing ;  for,  as  ciiair- 
man  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  he  was  about 
to  perform  a  great  and  difficult  public  duty,  in  calling  its  attention  to  a  subject  of  as 
much  importance  as  ever  occupied  the  consideration  of  that  House.  This  subject 
was,  indeed,  of  universal  interest,  comprehending  as  it  did  the  various  concerns  of  an 
important  corporate  body,  while  it  referred  to  the  most  minute  regulations  and  the 
most  humble  transactions  in  the  country.  Important  as  it  was,  it  involved  principles 
so  abstruse  in  their  nature,  and  rested  on  details  so  complex  and  uninviting,  as  to  be 
but  ill  calculated  for  fixing  the  minds  of  a  popular  assembly.  It  had  likewise  been  ex- 
hausted bythe  great  abilities  already  applied  to  it  on  other  occasions  and  in  otherplaces; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  to  add  either  novelty  or  attractiveness  to  the  question 
would  be,  on  his  part,  a  hopeless  undertaking.  The  committee  of  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  chairman,  had  been  engaged  for  a  considerable  time  in  examining  all 
the  principles  and  details  connected  with  this  abstract  and  abstruse  question;  and  if, 
in  bringing  forward  the  resolutions  which  that  committee  thought  proper  to  adopt, 
he  should  be  betrayed  into  any  erroneous  observations,  he  begged  that  such  error 
might  be  regarded  as  his  own.  With  this  delicate  question  he  felt  the  impropriety 
of  mixing  any  reference  to  party  feelings  or  transactions.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
make  any  such  reference  without  proving  himself  an  unworthy  organ  of  the  commit- 
tee from  which  the  resolutions  emanated;  for  in  that  committee  there  was  no  ap- 
l)earance  whatever  of  mere  party  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  members  of 
it  devoted  themselves  most  sedulously  and  patiently  to  the  subject  committed  to  their 
investigation,  without  turning  aside  to  any  point  likely  to  interfere  with  a  correct 
and  candid  decision;  and  made  the  public  interest  the  sole  object  of  their  exertions 
and  inquiries.  It  was  after  such  an  investigation  that  the  resolutions  which  he  had 
to  submit  to  the  house  were  adopted  unanimously  by  the  committee,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  right,  however, 
to  observe,  that  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  had  existed  as  to  the  principles  by 
which  our  circulation  ought  to  be  permanently  governed;  andthat  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  who  agreed  in  the  main  point,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
by  ditfercnt  courses  of  reasoning.  This,  however,  only  tended  to  diminish  the  anxiety 
which  would,  perhaps,  have  otherwise  pressed  upon  him,  because  it  would  now  be 
understood  that  he  was  delivering  merely  his  own  sentiments,  and  that  for  whatever 
errors  he  might  fall  into,  he  was  alone  responsible.  In  stating  the  grounds  upon 
which  his  opinion  was  formed,  he  repeated  the  expression  of  his  hope  that  he  should 
be  favoured  with  a  patient  hearing,  which  was  the  more  necessary,  considering  the 
peculiar  dryness  of  the  subject,  and  that  nothing  was  less  calculated  to  excite  a  lively 
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attention,  or  to  produce  an  animated  discussion.  But  his  mind  was  relieved  from 
considerable  anxiety  in  the  difficult  and  laborious  task  which  he  was  induced  to  un- 
dertake, by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acted  in  com- 
mittee, and  the  great  respectability  of  the  evidence  upon  wliich  that  opinion  was 
founded.  He  was  free  to  say,  that,  in  consequence  of  that  evidence,  and  the  discus- 
sions upon  it,  his  oi)inion  with  regard  to  this  question  had  undergone  a  material 
change.  He  was  ready  to  avow,  without  shame  or  remorse,  that  he  went  into  the 
committee  with  a  very  ditferent  opinion  from  that  whieh  he  at  present  entertained  ; 
for  his  views  of  the  subject  were  most  materially  different  when  he  voted  against  the 
resolutions  brought  forward  in  1811  by  Mr.  Horner,  as  the  chairman  of  tlie  bullion 
committee.  Having  gone  into  the  inquiry  determined  to  dismiss  all  former  impres- 
sions that  he  i  ;';ht  have  received,  and  to  obliterate  from  his  memory  the  vote  which 
he  had  given  sume  years  since,  when  the  same  question  was  discussed,  he  had  resolved 
to  apply  to  it  his  undivided  and  unprejudiced  attention,  and  adopt  every  inference 
tliat  authentic  information  or  mature  reflection  should  offer  to  his  mind  ;  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that,  although  he  should  probably  even  now  vote,  if  it  were 
again  brought  before  the  House,  in  opposition  to  the  practical  measure  then  recom- 
mended, he  now  with  very  little  modification  concurred  in  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  fourteen  first  resolutions,  submitted  to  the  House  by  that  very  able  and  much 
lamented  individual.  He  conceived  them  to  repi-esent  the  true  nature  and  laws  of  our 
monetary  system.  It  was  without  shame  or  repentance  he  thus  bore  testimony  to  the 
superior  sagacity  of  one  with  whose  views  he  agreed  on  this  point,  tliough  he  differed 
so  much  from  him  on  many  other  great  political  questions;  but  that  distinguished 
statesman's  opinions  on  this  subject  were  such  as  must  render  his  character  still  more 
respectable,  and  his  loss  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  community  at  large.  After  this 
preface  he  had  now  to  proceed  to  the  question  with  regard  to  which  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  decide — namely,  whether  it  were  advisable  that  the  Bank  should  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  resume  its  payments  in  cash?  After  the  repeated  declarations 
of  parliament,  that  it  was  advisable  that  the  Bank  should  at  the  earliest  possible  period 
resume  cash  payments,  he  had  hoped  that  the  only  points  necessary  for  them  to  pro- 
ceed on  that  night,  would  be  to  fix  on  the  period  when  the  restriction  should  cease, 
and  to  adopt  the  most  feasible  mode  of  carrying  their  intention  into  effect.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  from  himself  that  new  and  extraordinary  opinions 
had  been  promulgated,  which,  if  the  House  were  prepared  to  act  on  them,  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  an  indefinite  suspension  of  cash  payments.  When  he  recollected  that 
the  necessity  of  a  resumption  of  cash  payments  was  recognised  in  the  preamble  of 
different  acts  of  parliament — when  he  knew  that  no  one  objection  was  formerly  made 
to  the  principle  of  doing  so,  he  confessed  he  was  not  exactly  prepared  to  hear  that  a 
principle  the  very  reverse  would  be  contended  for.  But,  judging  from  certain  pub- 
lications, by  wliich  he  feared  the  public  mind  was  influenced,  it  did  appear  that  the 
return  to  cash  payments  was  viewed  in  some  quarters  with  alarm ;  and  he  came  to 
this  conclusion,  that,  if  weight  and  authority  were  given  to  the  principles  and  senti- 
ments contained  in  those  works,  the  House  must  be  prepared  to  legislate  for  an  in- 
definite suspension.  It  was,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  in  the  outset  that  parlia- 
ment should  make  up  its  mind  on  this  point,  whether  a  metallic  standard  of  value 
should  or  should  not  be  resorted  to?  On  this  account  it  was,  that,  in  the  second  re- 
solution, he  had  called  on  the  house  to  affirm  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  me- 
tallic standard.  The  House  must  now  make  up  its  mind  upon  the  question  whether 
the  old  metallic  standard  should  be  restored  or  not;  and,  after  an  experience  of  22 
years,  it  was  in.his  mind  impossible  that  any  considerate  man  should  hesitate  upon 
that  question,  or  upon  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the  ancient  system  of  fixing 
upon  some  standard  of  value.  Upon  the  necessity  of  establishing  such  a  standard,  he 
could  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  all  writers  upon  political  economy,  and  to  the  practice 
of  every  civilized  country,  as  well  as  to  that  of  our  own  antecedent  to  the  year  1797. 
All  the  witnesses,  indeed,  examined  before  the  committee,  strongly  recommended  the 
establishment  of  this  standard,  one  witness  alone  excepted  (Mr.  Smith,  a  very  respec- 
table man),  who  was  an  advocate  for  the  indefinite  suspension  of  cash  payments.  But 
when  this  witness  was  asked,  whether  the  indefinite  suspension  of  cash  payments  were 
to  exist  without  any  standard  of  value,  he  answered,  "  No — the  pound  should  be  the 
standard."  He  was  required  to  define  what  he  meant  by  the  pound.  His  answer  was, 
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"  I  find  it  difficult  to  explain  it,  but  every  gentleman  in  England  knows  it."  The 
committee  repeated  the  question,  and  Mr.  Smith  answered,  "It  is  something  that 
has  existed  without  variation  in  this  country  for  eight  hundred  years — three  hundred 
years  before  the  introduction  of  gold."  This  was,  indeed,  the  only  definition  he 
could  give.  But,  turning  from  this  attempt  at  definition,  and  the  theory  of  Adam 
Smith,  it  would  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Locke,  after  elucidating  the  subject  of  iden- 
tity, dispelling  all  the  erroneous  views  with  respect  to  innate  ideas,  and  endeavouring 
to  penetrate  even  the  properties  of  eternity,  could  not,  with  all  his  power  of  reason- 
ing and  subtlety  of  disquisition,  succeed  in  defining  what  he  meant  by  an  abstract 
pound.  On  that  point,  indeed,  this  distinguished  man  was  evidently  misled  himself, 
and,  of  course,  misled  his  readers.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  retiring  from  the  sublime 
studies  in  which  he  chiefly  passed  his  life — from  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies — from  an  investigation  of  the  laws  by  which  their  motions  were  guided — en- 
tered on  the  examination  of  this  subject;  but  that  great  man  came  back  at  last  to 
the  old,  the  vulgar  doctrine,  as  it  was  called  by  some,  that  the  true  standard  of  value 
consisted  in  a  definite  quantity  of  gold  bullion.  Every  sound  writer  on  the  subject 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  a  certain  weight  of  gold  bullion,  with  an  impres- 
sion on  it,  denoting  it  to  be  of  that  certain  weight,  and  of  a  certain  fineness,  consti- 
tuted the  only  true,  intelligible,  and  adequate  standard  of  value ;  and  to  that  standard 
the  country  must  return,  or  the  difficulties  of  our  situation  would  be  aggravated  as  we 
proceeded.  The  House  would,  he  hoped,  look  at  our  circumstances  in  1792,  and  con- 
trast them  with  our  present  condition  ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  and  useless  not  to  look 
our  dangers  and  difficulties  in  the  face,  or  to  attempt  to  disguise  them  from  our- 
selves, while  they  were  known  to  all  foreigners.  Every  Jewish  pedler  in  Europe,  in- 
deed, was  aware  of  our  actual  circumstances,  and  of  the  means  of  deriving  profit  from 
them.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  felt  that  the  difficulties  of  our  situation  could  not 
be  diminished  by  our  declining  to  acknowledge  their  existence  ;  and  it  was  notorious 
that  the  restoration  of  a  metallic  standard  of  value  was  essential  to  our  relief  from 
those  difficulties.  The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  the  foundation  on  which 
was  raised  the  superstructure  of  the  country  banks,  and  those  issues  were  made  either 
in  the  purchase  of  gold,  the  discount  of  mercantile  bills,  or  the  purchase  of  govern- 
ment securities.  A  distinction  had  been  drawn  between  the  issues  of  the  Bank  and 
the  paper  issued  by  foreign  governments,  and  it  might  be  of  some  importance  to 
examine  this  distinction.  By  reference  to  the  accounts  it  would  be  seen,  that  in  the 
year  1815  the  advances  of  the  Bank  to  government  amounted  to  .£35,000,000,  and 
they  now  amounted  to  £20,000,000,  the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation  being 
about  £25,000,000.  Now,  it  was  well  known  that  these  advances  were  not  made  on 
the  security  of  any  tax  or  duties  already  imposed,  but  in  anticipation  of  future  re- 
venue. No  provision  was  yet  made  for  payment  of  the  exchequer  bills  which  the 
Bank  held  in  acknowledgement  of  the  debt  created  by  these  advances.  How,  then, 
could  it  be  said  that  the  issues  of  the  Bank  were  regulated  by  the  demands  and  neces- 
sities of  the  mercantile  world  ?  How  could  they  distinguish  between  such  advances 
to  government,  and  a  paper  circulation  directly  emanating  from  it  ?  There  was, 
indeed,  this  difference  between  them — that  if  the  notes  were  issued  immediately  from 
the  government,  instead  of  intermediately  through  them,  an  interest  of  3^  per  cent, 
would  be  saved  to  the  country.  But  again  it  was  contended,  that  it  was  very  differ- 
ent from  a  forced  paper  circulation,  and  the  validity  of  this  distinction  might  also  de- 
serve a  little  inquiry.  Was  it  not  received  in  all  ordinary  jiayments,  and  had  he  who 
objected  to  receive  it  any  remedy  but  to  wait  till  the  resumption  of  cash  payments? 
But  it  was  said  the  Bank  was  safe,  their  affiiirs  were  prosperous,  the  utmost  confi- 
dence prevailed,  their  issues  were  made  upon  the  best  security,  and  the  public  faith 
was  pledged  to  them.  This  was  perfectly  true,  and  clearly  distinguished  the  Bank 
of  England  from  all  other  establishments  of  the  like  nature.  But  did  it  follow  that, 
because  the  Bank  was  solvent,  there  could  be  no  over  issue  of  its  paper  ?  If  solvency 
alone  were  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  was  no  excess  of  circulation,  the  theory  of  IMr 
Law  was  just,  and  the  land,  as  well  as  the  funds,  might  be  safely  converted  into  a 
circulating  medium.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  test  of  excess  or  deficiency,  but  a  com- 
parison with  the  price  of  gold.  This  was  not  indicated  by  theory  alone;  the  last  few 
years  had  afforded  abundant  experience  to  support  and  confirm  it.  The  circumstances 
•which  had  taken  place  since  the  year  ISltl,  were  ,iuch  as  must  fill  every  man  who 
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carefully  considered  them  with  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  system.  In  the 
year  1815  our  commerce  was  in  lull  activity,  a  great  impulse  had  been  given,  specu- 
lation was  at  its  height,  and  the  exports  were  great  beyond  example.  Uut  in  IblG 
and  1817  came  tlie  natural  result  of  those  overstrained  hopes  and  exertions.  A  lan- 
guor proportionate  to  the  degree  of  excitation  succeeded.  An  immense  accumulation 
of  property  had  taken  place,  for  which  there  was  no  demand ;  prices  fell,  the  coun- 
try banks  stopped  their  issues,  and  thousands  were  in  a  moment  stricken  to  the  ground 
by  a  blow  which  they  could  not  foresee,  and  against  which  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
vide. The  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  previously  to  1814,  was 
about  £23,000,000;  in  1815,  it  was  about  £25,000,000:  in  1816,  26,000,000;  and 
at  the  end  of  1817,  £29,000.000,  together  with  a  large  issue  of  gold.  At  that  period 
trade  revived,  and  importations  were  made  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  were 
deceived  by  a  nominal  profit,  which,  in  truth,  resolved  itself  into  an  exce?s  of  cur- 
rency, and  the  same  scene  of  distress  and  embarrassment  was  renewed,  lie  might 
refer  for  the  truth  of  this  melancholy  statement  to  a  part  of  the  evidence  to  which 
his  hon.  friend  near  him  could,  he  apprehended,  entertain  no  objection.  He  was 
sorry  to  find  that  his  lion,  friend's  attention  was  not  quite  so  lively  as  he  had  reason 
to  expect.  The  evidence  to  which  he  was  referring  was  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
stated,  that  the  value  of  grain  and  provisions  imported  at  Liverpool,  from  Ireland, 
in  1817,  was  £1,200,000;  and  in  the  last  year,  £1,950,000.  He  added,  that  in  the 
year  1816,  270,000  bales  of  cotton  were  imported  at  the  same  place;  in  1817,350,000; 
and  in  the  last  year,  457,000.  The  consequence  of  this  excess  above  the  demand  was 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  of  not  less  than  40  per  cent.  The  same  gentleman  de- 
clared, that  in  1818  there  w^ere  in  Liverpool  goods  to  the  value  of  £3,000,000  above 
what  Avere  deposited  there  in  the  preceding  year.  All  this  overtrading  was  produc- 
tive of  no  advantage;  but,  as  respected  the  labouring  classes,  it  was  attended  with 
incalculable  mischief.  The  unequal  and  fluctuating  demands  for  labour  deranged  all 
the  relations  of  humble  life.  At  one  period  wages  were  too  high — at  another  there 
was  no  employment.  The  rapidity  with  w'hich  these  changes  sometimes  followed  each 
other  defeated  all  private  arrangements,  discourag'ed  the  steady  accumulation  of  sav- 
ings, and  frequently  overwhelmed  the  labourer  with  want  and  miser5^  He  felt  him- 
self bound  to  speak  out  boldly  and  decisively  upon  the  subject ;  for  it  was  impossible 
to  listen  to  the  descriptions  recently  given  by  the  hon.  members  for  Coventry  and 
Carlisle,  of  what  the  situation  of  the  labouring  poor  was  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  not  suspect  that,  whatever  might  appear  by  the  returns  from  the  Custom- 
house, there  was  some  unsoundness  in  our  present  system.  It  was  idle,  while  such 
distress  existed,  to  speak  of  national  prosperit}'.  The  amount  of  the  poors'-rate  alone 
was,  indeed,  sufficient  to  negative  any  such  statement.  That  the  excess  of  commer- 
cial speculation,  which  led  to  such  evils,  was  the  consequence  of  an  over  issue  ot 
paper  currency,  was  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed.  A  check  upon  that  issue  was  the  only 
cure  that  could  be  ai)plied,  and  it  must  be  applied  by  the  establishment  of  a  metallic 
standard  of  value  ;  for  the  issue  of  paper  had  not,  like  the  wise  provisions  of  Provi- 
dence, or  the  prudent  regulations  of  man,  any  counteracting  principle  within  itself. 
It  went  on  as  long  as  the  excitation  lasted,  but  was  sure  in  its  relapse  to  scatter  dis- 
tress and  ruin.  Private  bankers,  at  first  anxious  to  accommodate,  no  sooner  per- 
ceived a  system  of  declining  credit,  than,  in  the  eageraess  to  provide  for  their  own 
security,  they  refused  further  aid,  and  increased  the  want  of  confidence.  This  was 
one  of  tiie  defects  inherent  in  the  system  he  was  describing,  and  the  question  now 
was,  whether  that  system  should  be  continued,  because  they  were  afraid  to  face  the 
difliculties  of  abandoning  it.  But  if  its  continuance  should  be  once  sanctioned  by 
the  House,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  they  ought  to  measure  its  future  evils  by  its 
past.  Hitherto  there  had  always  been  some  check — the  admonitions  of  parliament 
had  been  respected;  but  if  once  a  hope  should  be  held  out  that  the  suspension  might 
last  for  an  indefinite  period — that  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  was  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bank  directors,  uncontrolled  by  any  ccmsideration  but 
that  of  their  own  profits,  it  would  beeon-.e  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  that  might  ensue.  The  committee  had  felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
so  fearful  a  danger,  and  of  inducing  an  im])ression  on  the  public  mind  that  the  sys- 
tem would  be  brought  to  a  termination.  They  felt  that  a  mere  declaration  on  this 
subject  would  be  useless,  and  that  mercantile  transactions. would  continue  in  their 
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pres6nt  course,  instead  of  being  adapted  to  a  return  of  the  ancient  standard.  It  would 
answer  no  good  purpose  to  promise  a  resumption  of  cash  payments,  without  fixing 
upon  some  definite  period  ;  for  such  a  promise  liad  been  already  made  no  less  than 
five  times,  and  every  time  had  proved  delusive.  The  country,  then,  to  be  satisfied, 
must  see  that  a  serious  resolution  existed  on  this  subject.  Some  decisive  measure 
must  be  adopted.  The  events  of  the  last  few  days,  with  respect  to  the  public  funds, 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  decision.  Four  alternatives  had  pi-esented  themselves 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  The  first  was,  to  recommend  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  resumption  till  after  July  next,  accompanied  by  a  legislative  declaration 
with  respect  to  some  future  definite  period.  But  if  theylu.  1  been  contented  to  adopt 
that  proceeding,  he  would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  they  would  have  appeared  to 
the  country  to  be  in  earnest.  >yhat  had  appeared  since  the  report  of  '.he  committee 
was  published,  clearly  proved  they  would  not.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  'screw 
their  courage  to  the  sticking  place,"  in  order  to  convince  the  world  that  they  had 
set  seriously  about  the  work.  On  five  diiFerent  occasions  parliament  had  declared, 
that  cash  payments  ought  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the  public  now 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  those  declarations.  A  few  nights  ago  his  right  hon.  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  taunted  on  account  of  the  resolutions  proposed 
by  him  in  1811.  But  in  those  very  resolutions  it  was  distinctly  affirmed  that,  though 
it  was  not  then  convenient  to  proceed  to  cash  payments,  yet  they  ought  to  be  re- 
sorted to  as  speedily  as  possible.  Those  who  voted  for  the  resolutions  recognised 
this  principle  decidedly.  In  the  years  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  was  regularly  postponed;  and  now,  in  1819,  it  M'as  proposed  to  continue 
the  restriction  in  a  modified  form,  until  1821.  Hence  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  do  something  more  than  merely  re-state  theiropinion  that  cash  payments  ought 
to  be  resumed.  Another  alternative,  which  he  was  ready  to  admit  he  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  favour,  was — that  the  legislature  should  fix  a  definite  period,  and  make  some 
declaration  of  principle  that  might  be  an  instruction  to  the  Bank.  But,  on  considera- 
tion, it  was  evident  that  this  would  still  leave  it  to  the  Bank  to  act  upon  that  declara- 
tion of  principle  as  it  should  think  fit;  and  if  they  controverted  the  principle,  as  they 
had  done,  it  was  not  likely  that  their  observance  of  the  declaration  would  be  very 
strict.  Besides,  it  would  be  a  division  of  responsibility  most  unfair  to  that  body,  to 
give  to  them  a  discretion  as  to  a  plan  which  they  themselves  conceived  was  neither 
founded  in  truth  nor  sanctioned  by  experience.  The  resolution  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tors of  the  25th  of  March  placed  this  point  in  a  clear  light.  The  committee  deemed 
it  necessary  to  ask  the  Bank  for  an  answer  to  the  two  following  questions: — 

To  what  farther  period,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bank,  ought  the  restriction  on  cash 
payments  to  be  continued  ? 

Have  the  Bank  any  suggestions  to  offer  with  respect  to  any  assistance  that  can  be 
afforded  to  the  Bank,  by  legislative  enactment  or  otherwise,  for  facilitating  the  re- 
sumption of  cash-payments  ? 

The  Bank  deliberated  upon  those  questions — and  in  their  answer  the  following 
passage  was  to  be  found  : — 

That  this  court  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  an  opinion  strongly  insisted  on 
by  some,  that  the  Bank  has  only  to  reduce  its  issues  to  obtain  a  favourable  turn  in 
the  exchanges,  and  a  consequent  influx  of  the  precious  metals  :  the  court  conceives 
it  to  be  its  duty  to  declare,  that  it  is  unable  to  discover  any  solid  foundation  for  such 
a  sentiment. 

He  believed  that  this  was  the  conscientious  feeling  of  the  Bank ;  and  he  only  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  show  the  impolicy  of  asking  a  body  to  act  on  a  principle 
which  they  thought  untenable.  The  third  alternative  was,  to  prescribe  such  a  limita- 
tion of  the  issues  of  Bank  notes  as  would  secure  the  power  of  the  Bank  over  the 
foreign  exchanges.  He,  for  one,  confessed  that  this  always  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  very  unwnse  position — and,  for  this  reason,  that  it  depended  so  much  on  circiun- 
stances  when  to  say  there  was  an  excess  or  not  of  circulation.  There  were  occa- 
sions M'hen  what  was  called  a  run  on  the  Bank  might  be  arrested  in  its  injurious 
effects  by  an  increase  of  the  issues.  Tlicre  were  other  occasions  when  such  a  state 
of  things  demanded  a  curtailment.  In  the  year  1797,  when  a  run  was  made  on  the 
Bank,  but  when  the  exchanges  were  favoin\ab,le  and  the  price  of  gold  had  not  risen, 
it  was  proved  that  an  extension  of  issues  might  perhaps,  by  restoring  confidence. 
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have  rendered  the  original  restriction  unnecessary ;  and  prevented  the  evil  results 
of  the  existing  panic.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  run  was  the  effect  of  unfavourable 
exchanges  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  the  alarm  must  be  met  by  a 
reduction  of  the  issues.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  prescribe  any  specific  limita- 
tion of  issues  to  be  brought  into  operation  at  any  period,  how  remote  soever.  The 
quantity  of  circulation,  which  was  demanded  in  a  time  of  confidence,  varied  so  ma- 
terially from  the  amount  which  a  period  of  despondency  required,  that  the  house  must 
feel  the  absolute  incapability  of  fixing  on  any  circumscribed  amount.  It  was  im- 
possible to  advert  to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committees  without  being  im- 
pressed with  that  conviction.  The  fourth  alternative  that  remained  to  the  committee 
was  that  which  had  been  adopted,  and  which  was  disclosed  in  the  resolutions  that 
he  had  the  honour  to  lay  on  the  table  of  that  House.  It  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  the  Bank  should  regulate  its  issues  by  the  price  of  gold;  the  same  principle,  be 
it  recollected,  on  which  the  Bank  of  England  had  uniformly  acted,  previously  to  tlio 
restrictions  imposed  upon  it  in  1797.  The  House  would  direct  its  attention  to  the 
state  of  things  under  which  the  committee  commenced  their  labours.  They  found 
the  Bank  in  the  act  of  paying-  a  certain  description  of  its  notes  in  cash — with  the 
amount  of  treasure  in  its  possession  considerably  lowered.  Gold,  which  they  were 
bound  to  give  in  payment  of  their  notes  at  the  rate  of  £3  I7s.  IQ^d.  was  increased 
to  £4  Is. — The  Bank  was  in  advance  to  government  to  a  considerable  amount : 
which  advance  could  not  be  immediately  repaid,  without  producing  material  disad- 
vantages to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country.  Under  those  circumstances, 
therefore,  the  Committee  conceived  it  expedient  to  postpone,  to  a  period  more  re- 
mote than  he  believed  any  man  when  the  question  was  first  introduced  had  at  all 
contemplated,  the  return  to  cash  payments  according  to  the  ancient  standard.  That 
period  was  fixed  at  four  years  from  the  present  time.  But  at  the  same  time  that  they 
deemed  such  a  postponement,  under  existing  circumstances,  necessary,  they  felt  it 
also  their  duty  to  jirovide  that  such  measures  should  in  the  interval  be  taken  by  the 
Bank,  as  would  secure  them  from  farther  disappointment,  and  convince  the  public 
that  they  were  in  earnest.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  particularly  into 
the  details  of  those  resolutions — they  were  in  the  possession  of  every  member  of  that 
House,  and  had,  no  doubt,  been  fully  considered.  As  he  before  stated,  those  resolu- 
tions decl.ared  the  necessity  of  the  Bank's  conforming  its  issues  to  the  prices  of  gold. 
It  was  true,  that  they  required  of  the  Bank  to  be  prepared  for  the  payment  of  its 
notes  at  the  rate  of  the  Mint  price,  on  the  expiration  of  two  years,  but  under  modi- 
fications which  would  render  necessary  a  less  amount  of  treasure  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  bank,  than  if  the  restriction  were  completely  removed  at  that  period.  The 
demand  for  treasure  mig-ht  be  considered  to  consist  of  what  was  wanting  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country ;  of  what  individuals,  from  motives  of  caprice  or  curiosity, 
might  require,  or  of  what  speculators  might  demand  with  a  view  of  makiny  a  profit 
by  the  exportation.  It  was  proposed  then  to  secure  tlie  Bank  for  that  period  from 
any  other  description  of  demand,  except  that  which  might  be  made  upon  it  for  the 
purposes  of  exportation.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  whole  of  the  proposed  plan 
was  fully  understood  by  every  gentleman  in  the  House,  he  should  not  go  more  at 
length  into  its  details,  but  next  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  objections  that 
were  raised  against  it.  As  a  part  of  the  plan  and  preliminary  to  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  the  committee  recommended  that  a  portion  of  the  advances  of  the 
Bank  to  the  government  be  repaid.  That  recommendation  had  been  made  the  source 
of  a  general  alarm — of  an  alarm  which  he  could  not  but  consider  wholly  devoid  of 
any  reasonable  foundation.  It  had  been  said  that,  if  the  ten  millions  v.hich  had 
been  advanced  by  the  Bank  to  government  were  forthwith  repaid,  an  abstraction  to 
that  amount  from  the  circulating  medium  must  be  fraught  with  injury  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country.  How  such  an  inference  could  be  formed,  or  such 
an  apprehension  gain  ground,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand.  It  certainly  was  not 
in  the  remotest  degree  justified  by  the  suggestions  of  the  committee.  What  they 
recommended  was,  a  gradual  re[)ayment,  and  not,  as  had  been  stated,  an  immediate 
and  complete  discharge  of  the  advances.  He  must  however  say,  that  the  amount 
of  those  advances  required  by  the  Hank  to  be  repaid  was  much  greater  than  had 
been  expected.  He  must  own  he  did  not  think  a  repayment  to  that  amount  neces- 
sary, the  whole  amount  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Bank  to  proceed  on  the  n.iv/ 
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system  in  1820.  The  committee,  however,  recommended  it,  because  the  Bank  re- 
quired it.  They  wished  no  obstacle  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  resumption  of  a  metallic 
standard,  and  agreed  in  the  recommendation,  as  the  Bank  insisted  upon  its  necessity. 
At  the  time  of  making  their  report,  therefore,  the  committee,  though  not  feeling  the 
necessity  of  a  repayment  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions,  complied  with  the  demand 
of  the  Bank,  and  recommended  as  a  preliminary,  that  such  a  sum  should  be  gradu- 
ally repaid.  On  other  grounds,  he  confessed  he  now  felt  that  it  was  expedient 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  those  advances  shoidd  be  repaid.  It  was  impossible 
to  revert  to  the  nature  of  the  communication  of  the  Bank,  under  date  the  20th  of 
May,  and  which  was  on  the  table  of  that  House,  without  feeling  that  the  moment 
has  arrived,  when  the  nature  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  government  and 
the  Bank  should  be  changed.  Parliament  was  bound,  after  such  a  statement,  not 
to  lose  a  single  hour,  v/ithout  recurring  to  those  means  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  the  directors  of  the  Bank  to  those  considerations  which  originally  em- 
braced the  sphere  of  their  duties.  One  paragraph  of  that  communication  he  begged 
leave  to  read. 

"  Under  these  impressions  the  directors  of  the  Bank  think  it  right  to  observe  to 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  that  being  engaged  to  pay  on  demand  their  noteg  in  statut- 
able coin,  at  the  Mint  price  of  <£3  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce,  they  ought  to  be  the  last 
persons  who  should  object  to  any  measure  calculated  to  effect  that  end  ;  but  as  it  is 
incumbent  on  them  to  consider  the  effect  of  any  measure  to  be  adopted,  as  operating 
on  the  general  issue  of  their  notes,  by  which  all  the  private  banks  are  regulated, 
and  of  which  the  whole  currency,  exclusive  of  the  notes  of  private  bankers,  is  com- 
posed, they  feel  themselves  obliged,  by  the  new  situation  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  by  the  Restriction  Act  of  1797,  to  bear  in  mind  not  less  their  duties  to  the 
establishment  over  which  they  preside,  than  their  duties  to  the  community  at  large, 
whose  interests  in  a  pecuniary  and  commercial  relation  have,  in  a  great  degree,  been 
confided  to  their  discretion." 

In  reading  that  paragraph  he  preferred  no  complaint — he  disclaimed  any  imputa- 
tion against  the  Bank,  but  he  dwelt  upon  it,  because  it  contained  a  melancholy 
truth,  and  because  it  naturally  brought  home  to  the  feelings  of  that  House  the  know- 
ledge of  the  situation  in  which,  from  their  own  proceedings,  they  were  placed.  When 
he  reflected  on  the  great  object  to  which,  at  the  sera  of  the  Revolution,  the  Bank  of 
England  was  subservient,  he  could  not  think  of  such  an  institution  without  feelings 
of  the  sincerest  acknowledgment.  For  the  directors  individually  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  entertain  anything  but  great  respect ;  but  they,  as  a  public  body,  must 
not  be  surprised  to  have  their  official  conduct  questioned,  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  at  least  doubt  whether  that  was  the  institution,  to  the  discretion 
of  whose  directors  were  or  ought  to  be  confided  the  pecuniary  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  British  community.  Whatever  were  their  opinions,  it  was  now  the 
proper  moment  to  relieve  them  from  the  duty  of  attending  to  such  concerns.  The 
fault  was  not  in  the  Bank,  but  in  themselves.  It  was  the  result  of  the  course  that 
had  been  followed.  That  House  had  too  long  transferred  its  powers.  On  them 
devolved  the  duty  to  attend  to  the  pecuniary  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
In  place,  therefore,  of  casting  any  blame  upon  the  Bank,  let  that  House  re-trace  its 
steps,  and  by  efficient  exertions  re-assume  its  duties,  and  absolve  the  Bank  from  so 
incompatible  an  obligation.  Let  it  recover  the  authority  which  it  had  so  long  ab- 
dicated. Reverting  to  the  repayment  of  the  ten  millions  to  the  Bank,  he  could  not 
conceive  that  such  an  amount  of  repayment  was  necessary,  unless  the  Bank  perse- 
vered in  demanding  it.  But  supposing  that  that  repayment  were  to  be  made  to  its 
fullest  extent,  what  might  be  considered  its  probable  consequences  ?  Supposing  that 
for  the  next  two  years  those  advances  were  to  be  gradually  discharged,  at  the  rate 
of  4  or  £.^00,000  monthly,  what  could  prevent  the  Bank  from  meeting  its  obliga- 
tions in  February,  1820,  at  the  market  price  of  the  present  day?  He  meant  of  the 
day  when  the  report  was  made;  for  it  was  now  somewhat  lower.  Why  should  such 
a  gradual  repayment  lead  to  the  contraction  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  ?  Might  not, 
of  the  half  million,  one  half  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  bullion,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  extension  of  its  issues  ?  He  could  see  no  necessity  for  the  Bank  being 
obliged  to  contract  them.  He  implored  the  House  not  to  be  led  away  by  any  cla- 
mour that  might  be  excited  on  that  head.    Let  any  man  read  the  evidence  in  the 
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Appendix  to  the  Report  with  diligence,  and  he  must  be  satisfied  that  no  such  ctlocts 
would  necessarily  follow.  He  Avould  go  farther,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
result  of  the  resolutions  which  he  should  propose  would  be  found  consistent  with  an 
increase  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank.  It  was  said  by  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
proposed  plan,  that  the  Bank  must  contract  their  issues,  if  compelled  to  regulate 
them  by  the  price  of  gold.  If  that  argument  liad  force,  it  went  farther  perhaps  than 
its  advocates  wislied.  It  was  an  argument  against  resuming  cash  payments  at  all; 
for  if  it  could  be  considered  an  argument  against  a  regulation  by  the  market  price 
of  £4  Is.  it  was  equally  an  argument  against  a  reguUition  by  the  Mint  price  of 
£'3  17*.  lO^d.  The  mere  obligation  of  the  Bank  to  attend  to  this  regulation  of 
their  issues  when  tlie  ])ayment  of  their  notes  was  to  be  made  in  bars  or  ingots  (let 
them  be  called  by  which  name  the  House  pleased)  made  no  ditf'erence.  Let  the 
House  remember  what  the  Bank  were  enabled  to  do  when  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  in  specie.  From  1774  to  1797,  they  did  that,  to  which  now  the  objection  was 
made — during  that  period,  they  conformed  tlieir  issues  to  the  price  of  gold  ;  and  he 
challenged  any  man  to  produce  an  instance,  during  that  period,  when  the  price  of 
gold  exceeded  £3  I7s.  6d. — Thus,  as  long  as  the  Bank  conformed  to  the  practice 
of  thus  regulating  their  issues,  they  found  no  difficulty,  and  the  price  of  gold  never 
increased.  At  that  period,  the  liolder  of  Bank  notes,  say  to  the  amount  of  <£2oO, 
had  a  right  to  demand  of  the  Bank  five  pounds,  or  sixty  ounces  of  gold  bullion,  im- 
pressed with  a  stamp.  Each  pound  of  gold  the  Mint  was  enjoined  by  its  indentures 
to  divide  into  44i  guineas.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  laws,  everybody  knew 
gold  was  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  wlicnever  there  occurred  such  a  variation  in  its 
price  as  to  afford  a  temptation  to  the  capitalist  or  speculator.  It  was  next  said,  that 
the  price  of  gold  had  varied  considerably  since  the  period  of  the  restriction  ;  that  it 
rose  fi'om  the  Mint  price  to  £5  '2s.;  and  that  therefore  it  was  a  standard,  which, 
from  its  variation,  could  not  be  depended  upon.  In  that  argument  there  was  a  fal- 
lacy. We  did  not  in  that  period  want  gold  ;  we  had  another  substitute,  and  gold, 
it  was  to  be  recollected,  was  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  that  substitute.  Let  not 
the  House  suffer  itself  to  be  led  away  by  any  calculation  to  mistake  the  price  for  the 
value.  When  people  talked  of  gold  rising  in  price,  were  they  prepared  to  show  that 
it  had  risen  in  intrinsic  value  ?  Let  them  not  talk  of  its  price  in  paper,  but  in  any 
other  commodity  of  a  real  and  fixed  value.  Did  a  given  quantity  of  gold  at  pre- 
sent command  any  more  corn,  or  any  more  silver,  than  it  would  have  done  fifty  years 
ago  ?  When  he  said  corn,  he  of  course  well  knew  that  that  article  was  subject  to  the 
fluctuations  of  seasons  ;  but,  setting  apart  that  consideration,  he  repeated,  that  gold 
did  not,  within  the  period  alluded  to,  to  show  its  increased  price,  command  more  of 
any  fixed  commodity  than  in  former  times.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  it  positively 
commanded  less  than  it  formerly  did — and  on  this  account,  because  they  had  found 
a  substitute  for  gold,  and,  beyond  that,  because  they  had  a  greater  stock  of  that 
metal,  and,  consequently,  its  value  was  less  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  But  next  it 
was  stated,  that  its  price  was  raised  by  taxation.  That  was  disproved  by  experience, 
as  it  had  been  found  that  gold  was  high  when  taxation  was  low,  and  vice  versa. 
When  they  spoke  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  revenue,  it  was  to  be  recollected,  that 
the  pound  remained  the  standard  ;  and  that  there  could  be  no^  correspondent  varia- 
tion between  the  price  of  gold  and  the  increase  of  taxation. — There  was  another  ob- 
jection, which,  at  first  view,  appeai'ed  extremely  plausible.  It  proceeded  on  the 
principle,  that  a  great  increase  of  revenue  made  a  correspondent  increase  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  necessary.  That,  however  plausible,  was  not  a  just  inference.  He 
would  show  an  instance  in  our  history,  where  the  increa.se  of  circulation,  comi)ared 
with  the  revenue,  had  varied  in  an  inverse  ratio.  He  would  take  the  two  periods 
of  1792  and  1809.  He  took  the  latter  year,  because  it  was  a  time  when  there  was 
no  comjilaint  of  a  deficiency  of  circulating  medium ;  indeed,  it  was  the  year  im- 
mediately before  the  appointment  of  the  bullion  committee,  when  there  prevailed 
an  opinion,  whether  right  or  wrong  it  was  not  then  necessary  to  argue,  that  there 
was  an  excess  of  it.  If  then,  there  were  any  truth  in  the  argument  that  the  circula- 
ting medium  should  increase  with  the  trade,  taxation,  and  revenue,  it  should  have 
varied  directly  in  that  year.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  it  varied  inversely.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  the  amount  of  gold  in  this 
country  in  the  year  1792,  was  calculated  at  thirty  millions.  Taking  it,  however,  at 
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five  millions  less,  it,  with  the  eleven  millions  of  Bank  notes,  gave  a  circulating  me- 
dium of  tliirty-six  millions.  At  that  period  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  nine  millions  ; 
the  number  of  vessels  emploj'ed  in  commercial  concerns  was  10,000;  the  official 
value  of  the  exports  was  computed  at  nineteen  millions.  In  1809  the  interest  of 
the  debt  was  thirty-one  millions  ;  our  commercial  shipping  had  increased  threefold, 
and  the  official  value  of  the  exports  had  risen  one  half.  According,  then,  to  the 
theory  of  a  correspondent  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  with  the  trade,  revenue, 
and  debt,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  considerable  increase  of  the  circulating  medium 
in  1809  over  that  of  1792.  But  the  truth  was,  that  this  material  augmentation  in 
all  its  branches  was  provided  for  by  a  circulating  medium  of  nineteen  millions. 
Was  it  not,  therefore,  demonsti'atively  proved  that  such  a  theory  was  wrong.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  conjecture  by  what  means  human  ingenuity  could  provide  faci- 
lities to  make  a  comparative  diminution  of  circulating  medium,  at  one  time,  ansv.er 
for  three  times  the  quantity  of  transfers  that  it  coidd  meet  under  former  circum- 
stances. He  was  indebted  to  a  noble  earl  for  the  means  of  elucidating  that  part  of 
the  argument ;  he  himself  had  deserved  no  credit,  as  the  account  from  which  he 
should  read,  was  obtained  on  the  suggestion  of  that  noble  earl.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  here  read  several  calculations  from  the  paper  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show,  what  number  of  days  notes  of  various  denomina- 
tions remained  in  circulation  in  the  year  1818,  compared  with  the  time  that  notes  of 
the  same  denomination  remained  in  circulation  in  1792.  In  1792  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  that  the  £1000  note  remained  in  circulation,  was  twenty-two  ;  in  1818, 
only  thirteen.  In  1792,  the  £10  note  remained  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  days  in 
circulation  ;  and  in  1818,  only  a  hundred  and  forty-seven  days.  In  1792,  the  total 
amount  of  notes  of  every  denomination  issued  by  the  Bank  was  £74,817,000  ;  and 
in  1818,  £236,084,933.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  cemparative  state- 
ment was,  that  a  nmch  less  circulation  was  necessary,  and  would  perform  transac- 
tions to  a  greater  amount,  at  one  time  than  at  another ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
doctrine  against  which  he  v/as  arguing  was  absurd.  Amongst  the  various  proposi- 
tions which  had  been  advanced  on  the  subject,  was  one  which  at  first  a])peared  very 
plausible,  and  was  made  by  those  who  admitted  the  advantage  of  reverting  to  a 
metallic  standard  of  value.  The  argument  they  used  was,  that  a  variable  standard 
exposed  the  countrj^  to  great  danger;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  we  had  now  been 
twenty-two  years  without  a  metallic  circulation,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  and 
hazardous  to  revert  to  the  ancient  system.  These  persons  maintained,  that  we  ought 
to  regulate  the  value  of  gold  by  the  market  jirice  ;  and  their  plan  amounted  to  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  this — we  ought  to  extricate  ourselves  from  our  present  diffi- 
culties, by  depreciating  the  precious  metals.  They  proposed  that  the  bank  should 
I'egulate  the  payment  of  its  notes,  not  by  a  fixed  standard,  but  by  the  price  of  gold 
whatever  it  might  be.  In  other  words,  in  place  of  the  ancient  sj'stem  of  the  country, 
by  which  paper  was  placed  on  a  par  with  gold,  they  would  reduce  gold  to  a  par  with 
paper.  That  was  a  proposition  which  could  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
fraud  on  the  public  creditor.  It  was  in  vain  to  think  that  such  a  course  would  lessen 
the  difficulties  of  the  question.  It  was  in  vain  to  think  that  foreign  nations  could 
be  imposed  upon  by  such  a  deception,  or  that  in  their  dealings  with  us  they  would 
not  calculate  upon  the  depreciation.  The  result  could  only  be,  after  having  incur- 
red the  imputation  of  fraud  on  the  public  creditor,  that  the  coin  would  be  debased. 
It  was  therefore  most  desirable  to  revert  to  the  ancient  standard  of  the  realm.  lie 
felt  himself  bound  to  caution  the  House  against  all  arguments  in  support  of  a  course, 
which  though  fraudulent,  would  not  accomplish  its  own  objects,  while  it  aggravated 
present  difficulties.  Let  the  House  be  assure;!,  that  every  deviation  from  the  ancierit 
practice  Avould,  hereafter,  on  the  least  appearance  of  public  embarrassment,  be 
quoted  as  a  precedent  for  a  more  extended  departure  from  that  practice.  When 
future  suspensions  of  cash  payments  were  sought,  the  advocates  of  such  a  course 
would  refer  to  the  conduct  of  their  ancestors — they  would  panegyrize  the  principle 
on  which,  under  similar  difficulties,  they  acted — they  would  call  for  the  adoption  of 
the  same  principle;  and  conclude  because  the  price  of  gold  had  still  farther  risen  in 
its  relation  to  paper,  that  the  principle  by  analogy  ought  to  be  extended.  Such 
would  be  the  inevitable  effects  of  adopting  the  proposition  to  which  he  iiad  adverted. 
Tl.e  restoration  of  the  value  of  our  currency  was  always  a  striking  political  feature 
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in  the  history  of  tlie  country.  They  who  took  an  interest  in  disquisitions  of  that 
nature,  must  have  recog-ni.>-ed  the  sohcitude  of  our  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
statesmen,  to  accomplish  that  sahitary  object.  There  were,  however,  three  distinct 
periods  to  which  he  should  call  the  attention  of  chat  House — periods  to  which  every 
man  must  look  Avilh  feelings  of  admiration  and  delight;  when  the  government,  not 
misled  by  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  continue  the  abuse,  etfected  the  refor- 
mation of  the  coin  from  its  previous  debasement.  That  reformation  was  accomplished 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  William  III.,  all  i)eriods  that  that 
House  must  ever  contenii)late  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  They  w^ere  periods  too 
of  great  dilticulty — of  diliiculties  too  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  tho 
standard  of  value,  much  mo!-e  tlian  any  the  country  had  now  to  contend  with  ;  but 
they  were  diliiculties  vrhich  the  sound  determination  of  these  monarclis  overcame, 
and  answered  the  arguments  of  those  who  counselled  otherwise,  by  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  conduct  they  pursued.  It  was,  when  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Wales, 
and  amidst  his  efforts  to  subdue  Scotland,  that  Edward  I.  turned  his  attention  to  the 
reformation  of  the  coin  of  the  reahn.  The  energy  with  which  that  monarch  followed 
up  his  purpose,  had  been  the  subject  of  praise  with  every  historian  of  those  times,  as 
presenting  a  noble  instance  of  wisdom  and  public  spirit.  The  next  period  was  that 
of  Elizabeth,  under  circumstances  that  almost  repelled  such  an  effort.  On  her  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  she  found  the  coin  had  been  debased  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
four  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  reigns  of  her  predecessors,  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.  Where  there  should  have  been  eleven  ounces  of  silver  there  were  only  three. 
The  effect  was  a  great  rise  of  prices,  and  a  considerable  commotion  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  and  under  the  advice  of  her  minister 
Burleigh,  she  determined  to  i-estore  the  value.  Tlicre  were  not  wanting  persons 
who  counselled  her  against  such  an  attempt;  who  reminded  her  of  the  delicate  na- 
.  ture  of  such  an  object — who  talked  of  the  distracted  state  of  her  dominions — of  the 
rivalry  of  foreign  nations — of  Ireland  being  in  a  state  of  approaching  rebellion — and 
Scotland  declaring  war : — who  observed  to  her  that  Rome,  Spain,  and  France  were 
declared  enemies  to  her  title  to  the  throne ;  yet  still  she  had  the  manliness  to  perse- 
vere, and,  following  the  admonition  of  Burleigh,  considered  all  those  difficulties  as 
obligations  on  her  to  proceed.  "  So  far,"  said  tliat  able  minister,  "  should  such -con- 
siderations be  from  deterring  your  majesty  from  the  pursuit,  that  they  constitute  the 
motives  for  perseverance,  as  in  the  end  they  must  raise  and  establish  the  character  of 
the  country,  increase  the  attachment  of  your  majesty's  subjects,  and  command  the  re- 
spect even  of  your  enemies."  Such  a  conduct  was  the  proudest  eulogium  on  her  merits. 
In  the  learned  and  able  work  by  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  it  was  observed,  that  it  had 
been  justly  commemorated  in  the  monumental  inscription  on  lier  tomb.  That  monu- 
mental inscription  had  been  so  strongly  recalled  to  his  mind  by  a  recent  perusal  of 
the  eminent  writer  to  whom  he  had  just  alluded,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  review 
it.  After  enumerating  the  queen's  various  titles  to  distinction,  it  concluded  thus — 
"  Gallia  domata,  Belgium  siistentum,  Pax  fundata.''''  But  above  all,  '^  Moneta  in 
justam  valorem  /•educta.''^  Having  ourselves  so  many  claims  to  praise  similar  to  those 
which  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  presented,  he  trusted  we  should  not  deprive  ourselves 
of  the  applause  which  was  so  jnsth'^  conferred  upon  her — that  "she  had  the  manli- 
ness to  reform  the  coin  of  her  kingdom."  The  glories  of  the  present  reign  full}^ 
equalled  hers,  except  in  the  last  particular ;  but  he  hoped  the  hour  was  near  at  hand, 
when  the  triumphant  parallel  would  be  completed. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  revert  to  the  numerous  difficulties  with  which  King  William 
had  to  contend,  engaged  as  he  was  for  the  existence  of  the  liberties  of  England  and 
of  Europe.  Yet  when  he  had  to  struggle  for  those  great  objects,  and  for  the  stability 
of  his  own  throne,  in  the  year  1695,  he  determined  to  recover  the  ancient  value  of 
the  coinage,  considerably  debased  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  did  so,  though 
opposed  by  a  powerful  party,  whose  motives  proceeded  from  tho  spirit  of  opposition 
alone.  And  here  he  had  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  that  day  with  the  spirit  of  en- 
lightened patriotism  so  manifest  in  the  labours  of  those  who,  however  differing  on 
other  questions,  disdained  to  introduce  party  feelings  in  tlie  investigation  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  late  committees  of  that  and  the  ot'ier  house  of  parliament.  It  was  im- 
possible to  revert  to  the  manner  in  which  the  argtnnents  on  which,  at  the  Revolution, 
the  reformation  of  the  coinage  was  opposed,  without  being  struck  with  their  coinci- 
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dence  with  the  arguments  of  the  present  time.  The  House  had  only  to  look  to  the 
discussion  between  Mr.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  Locke,  to  see  how  analagous  the  objections 
that  were  then  urged  to  the  measure  were  to  the  objections  urged  at  the  present 
period.  It  was  contended  by  Mr  Lowndes  that  the  value  of  silver  had  increased  to 
Gs.  3d.  an  ounce,  from  5s.  2d.,  which  was  the  rate  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — that 
the  former  was  a  period  of  barbarism,  on  which  no  precedent  could  be  founded — that 
France,  desirous  of  providing  a  metallic  currency,  had  made  great  importations  of 
coin — that  it  vras  not  the  quantity,  but  the  denomination,  that  gave  to  the  coinage 
its  value,  and  that  a  shilling  was  "the  real  standard  of  value.  It  was  well  observed  by 
Mr.  Locke,  in  answer,  that  to  have  value,  coin  must  consist  of  a  certain  Aveight,  qua- 
hty,  and  assay — that  the  ISIint,  by  its  indentures,  were  bound  to  give  the  due  pro- 
portions of  each.  He  maintained  that  the  pound  weight  of  silver  was  the  standard 
of  value,  and  that  the  coin  was  depreciated,  and  not  the  bullion  raised.  The  present 
value  01  silver  he  affirmed  to  be  as  formerly,  5s.  2d.,  and  therefore  not  at  all  altered, 
except  in  comparison  with  a  deteriorated  currency.  Silver  in  coin  was  the  same  in 
value  as  silver  in  bullion.  It  was  perfectly  true,  he  said,  that  an  ounce  of  silver, 
which  the  mint  regulations  determined  to  be  only  5s.  2d.  in  value,  had  risen  to 
6s.  3d.;  but  that  was  only  because  the  silver  coin  had  been  clipped  or  reduced  in 
value,  by  the  difference  between  5s.  2d.  and  6s.  3d.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Lowndes 
still  doubts  of  the  depreciation,  give  me  5s.  of  standard  weight  and  fineness,  as 
originally  coined,  together  with  2d.,  and  I  will  with  that  sum  purchase  for  j'ou  an 
ounce  of  silver  for  Avhich  you  now  pay  6s.  3f?."  Mr.  Locke  had  no  abstract  idea  of 
a  shilling,  or  of  a  standard  of  value,  as  detached  from  something  substantial  and  tan- 
gible. In  reverting  to  these  discussions,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was  naturally  reminded  of 
another  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  same  period.  He  alluded  to  the  difficul- 
ties which  Martinus  Scriblerus  was  represented  to  have  felt,  in  the  amusing  work 
of  that  name,  in  following  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  his  tutor,  Crambe.  Being 
asked  by  his  father  if  he  could  form  an  idea  if  a  universal  man,  he  replied,  that  he 
conceived  him  to  be  a  sort  of  "  knight  of  the  shire,  or  the  burgess  of  a  corporation, 
who  represented  a  great  number  of  individuals;  but  that  he  could  form  no  other  no- 
tion of  an  abstract  man.  To  puzzle  him  still  more,  his  father  inquired,  "  if  he  could 
not  form  the  universal  idea  of  a  lord  mayor?"  To  which  he  replied,  "  that  never 
having  seen  but  one  lord  mayor,  the  idea  of  that  lord  mayor  always  returned  to  his 
mind;  that  he  had  great  difficulty  to  abstract  a  lord  mayor  from  his  fur  gown  and 
gold  chain  ;  nay,  that  unfortunately  the  only  time  that  he  saw  a  lord  mayor,  he  was  on 
horseback,  and  that  the  horse  on  which  he  rode  not  a  little  disturbed  his  imagination. 
"  Upon  this,"  said  the  history,  "  Crambe  (like  another  Mr.  Lowndes,  or  those  who 
could  form  an  abstract  idea  of  a  pound  sterling)  swore  that  he  could  frame  a  concep- 
tion of  a  loixl  mayor,  not  only  without  his  horse,  gown,  and  gold  chain,  but  even  with- 
out stature,  feature,  colour,  hands,  head,  feet,  or  body,  which  he  supposed  w-as  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  lord  mayor."  Mr.  Locke,  unfortunately,  was  not  so  penetrating.  He 
could  frame  no  conception  of  an  abstract  standard  of  value,  without  reference  to  an 
existing  substance  ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  vulgar  idea,  that  a 
pound  was  a  certain  quantity  of  metal  of  a  given  weight  and  fineness.  At  the  time 
of  the  new  coinage,  at  the  period  to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  prejudices  in  theory, 
and  misconceptions  in  reasoning,  were  not  only  to  be  encountered,  but  the  greatest 
financial  and  political  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome.  When  King  William  pro- 
ceeded to  reform  the  standard,  he  had,  at  the  moment  when  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer (Mr.  Montague)  was  compelled  to  borrow,  under  every  discouragement,  five 
millions  for  the  wants  of  the  state,  to  encounter  an  expense  of  three  millions,  which 
the  new  coinage  would  cost.  The  reasons  against  calling  in  the  deteriorated  cur- 
rency, for  the  purpose  of  a  recoinage,  were,  that  at  that  time  a  war  raged,  which  re- 
quired the  undivided  exertions  of  the  country ;  that  the  public  resources  should  not 
at  such  a  time  be  wasted  on  an  unnecessary  object,  or  a  doubtful  experiment ;  that 
the  expenses  incurred  would  be  more  than  the  nation  at  such  a  period  could  bear,  and 
that  its  discontents  might  be  excited  by  fresh  grievances  to  acts  of  rebellion.  The 
enemies  of  this  expedient  moreover  argued,  that,  should  the  silver  coin  be  called  in, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war  abroad,  or  to  prosecute  foreign  trade,  in- 
asmuch as  the  merchant  could  not  pay  his  bills  of  exchange,  nor  the  soldier  receive 
his  subsistence.  The  main  arguments  opposed  to  the  project,  as  well  as  those  which 
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were  offered  to  encourage  that  monarch  in  his  determination,  -n-cre  so  ably  stated  by 
the  historian,  that  he  begged  leave  to  read  them  to  the  House.  The  arguments  used 
in  reply  by  Mr.  Montague,  as  stated  by  the  historian,  were,  that  the  existing  system 
was  a  disease  which  increased  daily,  and  would,  if  not  remedied,  strike  such  root  as 
to  affect  the  vital  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  inevitably  overthrow  it ;  that  the 
enemies  of  this  country  would  feel  intimidated  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  and 
would  be  inclined  to  offer  a  peace  on  more  honourable  terms  than  could  otherwise 
be  expected  from  them  ;  wlien  they  found  that  this  country  had  the  firmness  to  amend 
its  depreciated  currency,  even  amidst  all  the  dangers  with  which  it  was  surrounded  ; 
and  on  which  they  reckoned  as  a  means  of  effecting  its  ruin ;  that  they  would  also  bold 
the  wisdom  of  a  parliament  who  advised  such  a  measure,  in  higher  estimation  than 
they  otherwise  could  do;  and  in  a  word,  that  their  respect  for  a  country  which,  so 
l)laced,  could  surmount  so  many  difficulties,  would  be  greatly  increased.  Fortunately 
for  the  country  those  arguments  prevailed,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstructions  thrown 
in  its  way,  the  coinage  of  the  country  was  established  on  a  fair  and  permanent  foot- 
ing. He  would  ask,  if  there  were  anything  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  that 
could  be  urged  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  with  more  force  than  the 
arguments  he  had  just  cited  had  been  at  the  period  alluded  to  ?  Was  there  anything 
that  could  be  brought  forward  to  induce  parliament  to  yjostpone  any  attempt  to 
establish  a  permanent  standard  of  value  in  the  country?  He  felt  surprised  when  he 
heard  it  urged  that  this  country  Avas  indebted  forall  its  gloryand  all  its  military  honours 
to  an  inconvertible  paper  currency.  Was  it  not  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that 
this  country  had  enjoyed  its  full  share  of  prosperity  and  of  military  glory  before  the 
year  1797;  before  we  were  blessed  with  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  ?  It  wiis 
urged  that  we  were  differently  situated  from  other  countries,  with  respect  to  our 
paper  currency.  He  admitted  this ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  were 
other  circumstances  which  rendered  the  situation  of  this  country  different  from 
others.  The  House  should  recollect,  that  in  all  the  efforts  which  she  had  been  called 
upon  to  make,  England  had  preserved  her  faith  inviolate.  This  feeling  it  Avas  that 
prevented  her  from  taxing  the  funded  property  of  foreigners.  This  upright  conduct 
it  was  that  cheered  the  country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  caused  her  to  exult  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  from  a  feeling  that  her  dangers  had  been  surmounted,  and  her  vic- 
tories gained  without  the  slightest  violation  of  her  honour.  This  feeling  it  was  that 
supported  the  country  in  that  dark  and  dismal  voyage  through  which  she  had  gone ; 
and  now  that  they  had  reached  the  other  shore  in  safetj%  let  them  not  abandon  the 
great  principle  which  had  been  instrumental  to  their  safety;  let  them  not  discard 
the  guide  by  Avhich  we  Avere  led  and  protected.  Let  them  adhere  to  that  good  faith 
in  time  of  peace,  and  towards  the  public  creditor,  Avhich  they  had  practised  in  Avar, 
and  towards  the  foreigners  whose  country  Avas  at  Avar  Avith  them.  Let  them  recol- 
lect that  the  fluctuations  of  price  which  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  occasioned, 
Avere  injurious  to  the  labourer,  who  found  no  compensation  in  the  rise  of  his  wages 
at  one  time  for  the  evils  inflicted  by  a  depression  at  another.  Every  consideration 
of  sound  policy,  and  every  obligation  of  strict  justice,  should  induce  them  to  restore 
the  ancient  and  permanent  standard  of  value.  He  had  thus  discharged  his  duty  in 
bringing  the  resolutions  recommended  by  the  committee  of  Avhich  he  Avas  a  member 
before  the  House,  and  he  was  afraid  he  had  occupied  its  indulgent  attention  too  long. 
He  Avas  aware  that  there  Avere  various  other  topics  to  Avliich  he  had  not  adverted, 
and  to  Avhich  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  advert.  But  tliere  Avere  two  points 
which  he  could  not  sit  down  Avithout  taking  some  notice  of.  The  first  of  these  Avas 
the  effect  attributed  by  a  noble  lord  in  another  place  to  the  mint  regulations  in  rais- 
ing the  price  of  gold,  and  rendering  the  exchanges  unfavourable.  To  the  examina- 
tion of  that  opinion  he  had  giA'en  the  maturest  consideration  of  which  his  mind  was 
capable  ;  and  the  result  AA'as,  that  he  thought  the  objections  urged  against  those  re- 
gulations AA'ere  without  any  solid  foundation.  By  the  present  mint  regulations,  a 
pound  of  silver  Avas  certainly  coined  intoGG,  instead  of  62  pieces  called  shillings,  and 
of  those  pieces  four  Avere  Avithheld  by  the  mint  as  a  seignorage  ;  but  this  he  con- 
ceived Avas  calculated  to  repress,  rather  than  encourage  a  great  circulation  of  silver. 
Silver  Avas  merely  a  money  of  couA'enience  for  small  sums,  not  coined  like  gold  at 
the  pleasure  of  individuals  Avho  brought  it  to  the  mint,  and  without  loss,  but  coined 
by  order  of  the  government.     Its  depreciation  therefore  could  not  affect  the  price  of 
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gold,  or  drive  it  from  circulation.  Wlien  he  recollected  that  from  1773  to  1797,  a 
more  deteriorated  silver  currency  existed,  and  that  that  currency  was  then  a  legal 
tender  for  £25  instead  of  405.,  as  now,  witliout  at  all  affecting  the  price  of  gold,  he 
thought  he  might  quote  experience  in  support  of  liis  argument  agauist  tlie  theory 
of  the  noble  peer.  Indeed,  he  was  convinced  that  the  disappearance  of  gold  could 
be  fully  accounted  for  in  another  way,  and  tliat  the  Mint  regulations  had  no  effect 
in  driving  it  out  of  the  market.  The  second  point  wiiich  he  understood  was  to  be 
objected  to  tlie  pi'esent  measure  was,  the  proposal  of  a  plan  to  compel  the  Bank, 
intermediately  between  the  present  time  and  the  period  mentioned  in  the  report,  iu 
order  to  prevent  any  material  fluctuation  in  the  rates  of  exchange  between  this  and 
foreign  countries  to  deliver  for  their  notes  bullion  in  quantities  not  less  than  60 
ounces,  at  tlie  market  price.  He  warned  the  House  against  the  adoption  of  a  mea- 
sure so  fatal — a  measure  fraugiit  witli  destruction  to  the  ends  to  be  attained-^a  plan 
whicli  would  reduce  gold  to  the  standard  of  paper,  instead  of  advancing  paper  to  the 
standard  of  gold,  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  interminable  continuance,  tiie 
total  adoption  of  a  paper  medium,  and  only  multiply  ad  ivfirdtum  the  difficulties  with 
wliich  the  question  was  at  present  surrounded. 

He  had  now  brought  his  observations  to  a  close.  He  felt  indebted  to  the  House 
for  the  attention  with  which  he  had  been  heard;  he  had  previously  entertained 
opinions  different  from  those  he  now  advanced,  but  he  trusted  that  he  had  main- 
tained those  opinions  as  independently  and  as  consistently  as  he  now  did  those  he 
advanced  at  present.  Manj^  other  diiliculties  presented  themselves  to  him  on  dis- 
cussing this  question ;  among  them  was  one  which  it  pained  him  to  observe,  and  that 
was  the  necessity  he  felt  of  opposing  himself  to  an  authority  to  which  he  always  had 
bowed,  and  he  hoped  always  should  bow  with  deference;  but  here  he  had  a  great 
public  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  from  that  duty  he  would  not  shrink,  whatever 
might  be  his  private  feelings.  In  turning  his  m.ind  to  this  question,  he  had  attended 
much  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee;  by  that  evidence  he  had  been 
guided  in  a  great  degree.  He  did  not  mean  the  evidence  of  mere  tlieoretical  men, 
but  of  men  of  practice,  and  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  from  that  evidence  he  drew  the  conclusion,  that  we  ought  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  ancient  and  permanent  standard  of  value.  From  the  nature 
of  that  evidence,  and  of  the  other  information  he  had  received,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  state,  candidly  and  honesth%  that  he  was  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  regard- 
ing our  currency  which  he  had  once  opposed. 

The  first  resolution,  namely,  "That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  the  restriction  on 
payments  in  cash  by  the  Bank  of  England  beyond  the  time  to  which  it  is  at  present 
limited  by  law,"  was  agreed  to. 

The  second  resolution,  namely,  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  definite  period  should 
be  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  restriction  on  cash  payments;  and  that  prepara- 
tory measures  should  be  taken,  ■('.  ith  a  view  to  facilitate  and  ensure,  on  the  arrival  of 
that  period,  the  payment  of  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
legal  coin  of  the  realm,"  was  agreed  to. 

The  third  resolution,  namely,  "  That  in  order  to  give  to  the  Bank  a  greater  control 
over  the  issues  of  their  notes  than  they  at  present  possess,  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  gradual  repayment  to  the  Bank  of  the  sum  of  £10,000,000;  being  part  of 
the  sum  due  to  the  Bank,  on  account  of  advances  made  by  them  for  the  jmblic  ser- 
vice, and  on  account  ot  the  purchase  of  exchequer-bills  under  the  authority  of  acts 
of  the  legislature,"  was  agreed  to. 

Upon  the  tourth  resolution  being  read,  namely,  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide,  by 
law,  that  from  the  1st  of  February,  1820,  the  Bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver,  on  de- 
mand, gold  of  standard  fineness,  having  been  assayed  and  stamped  at  his  Majesty's 
Mint,  a  cjuantity  of  not  less  than  GO  ounces  being  required  in  exchange  for  such  an 
amount  of  notes  of  the  Bank  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  gold  so  requix'cd, 
at  the  rate  of  £4  Is.  per  ounce," — 

]\lr.  Ellice  said,  Vie  concurred  with  the  first  three  resolutions;  but,  objecting  to 
the  fourth,  he  move!  a  series  of  resolutions  as  amendments  : — 

1.  Leaving  out  all  the  words  after  "that''  in  the  fourth  resolution,  to  substitute 
the  following  : — "it  is  expedient  to  order  by  law,  that  the  sum  of  £10,000,000  of 
the  Bank  advances  to  government  be  repaid  by  monthly  instalments  of  £500,000, 
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beginning  with  the  10th  of  June,  and  that  no  intermission  take  place  till  the  whole 
be  repaid." 

2.  "  That,  in  tlie  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Bank  ouHit  not  to  advance  any 
money  to  government  on  exchequer-bills,  or  treasury-bills,  beyond  the  present  sum 
advanced  by  them,  or  beyond  tlie  sum  that  shall  remain  due  to  the  Bank  after  the 
£10,000,000  are  reduced,  without  the  authority  of  parliament." 

3.  "  That  the  Bank  have  it  in  its  option  to  pay  after  the  1st  of  ]\Iay,  1821,  either 
in  legal  coin,  or  in  gold,  £3  176-.   lOkd.  per  oz." 

4.  "  That  after  the  1st  of  May,  1822,  the  Bank  pay  its  notes  in  the  legal  coin  of 
the  realm." 

The  debate  was  adjourned  to 

May  25. 

Mr.  Ellice  having  withdrawn  his  amendments,  and  several  other  lion,  members 
having  expressed  their  sentiments, — 

Mr.  Peel  rose  to  reply.  He  said  he  was  not  desirous  to  trouble  the  House  with 
any  unnecessary  speeches,  and  was  too  anxious  to  carry  the  resolutions,  to  trespa'^s 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House  usually  granted  to  persons  in  his  situation.  On 
one  or  two  points  he  had  been  misunderstood  ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  misconcep- 
tion of  sufficient  importance  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  in  explanation.  He 
congratulated  the  committee  that  they  were  now  about  to  attain  the  object  which 
they  had  in  contemplation,  and  that  they  were  at  last  in  siijht  of  the  goal  from  which 
they  had  started  two  and  twenty  years  ago.  He  sincerely  hoped,  that  the  difficul- 
ties which  some  had  anticipated  would  not  prove  so  great  as  their  apprehensions  had 
represented  them,  and  he  trusted  that  parliament  would  derive  from  their  recent 
experience  this  salutary  lesson — not  to  resort  again  to  any  variable  substitute  for 
the  ancient  standard  of  the  country.  Having  said  thus  much,  he  had  only  to  add  a 
proposition  calculated  to  render  the  seventh  resolution  correspondent  with  the  fourth. 
The  amendment  was  merely  verbal,  but  it  was  necessary  because  it  would  appear 
from  the  present  wording  of  the  seventh  resolution,  that  it  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Bank  to  pay  in  gold  at  more  than  £3  19s.  6rf.,  provided  it  did  not  exceed 
£4  Is.,  within  the  interval  between  the  1st  of  October  1S20  and  the  1st  of  May 
1821.  To  obviate  this  error,  therefore,  he  proposed,  that  the  Bank  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  in  that  interval  at  the  rate  of  £3  Ids,  Gd.,  or  at  some  sum  between 
that  and  £3  17.^.  lO^d. 

The  original  Resolutions  were  carried  without  a  dissentient  voice. 

May  26. 

Mr.  Bkogden  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  upon 
the  four  resolutions  above-mentioned,  with  the  five  following  in  addition  : — 

5.  "  That  from  the  1st  of  October,  1820,  the  Bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver,  on 
demand,  gold  of  standard  fineness,  assayed  and  stamped  as  before  mentioned,  a 
quantity  of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  being  required  in  exchange  for  such  an  amount 
of  notes  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  gold  so  required,  at  the  rate  of  £3  19s.  6d. 
per  ounce." 

6.  "  That  from  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  Bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver,  on  de- 
mand, gold  of  standard  fineness,  assayed  and  stamped  as  before  mentioned,  a  quan- 
tity of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  being  required  in  exchange  for  such  an  amount  of 
notes  as  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  the  gold  so  required,  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  lOW. 
per  ounce." 

7.  "  That  the  Bank  may,  at  any  period  between  the  1st  of  February,  ISCO,  and 
the  1st  of  October,  1820,  undertake  to  deliver  gold  of  standard  fineness,  assayed  and 
stamped  as  before  mentioned,  at  any  rate  between  the  sums  of  £4  Is.  per  ounce  an'l 
£3  19s.  6d.  per  ounce;  and  at  any  period  between  the  1st  of  October,  1820,  and 
the  1st  of  May,  1821,  at  any  rate  between  the  sums  of  £3  19s.  6d.  and  £3  17s.  IO',r/. 
per  ounce :  but  that  such  intermediate  rate  having  been  once  fixed  by  the  Bank, 
that  rate  shall  not  he  subjoquently  increased." 

8.  "  That  from  the  first  of  May,  1823,  the  Bank  shall  pay  its  notes,  on  demand, 
in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm." 

9.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  laws,  prohibiting  the  melting  and  the  ex- 
portation of  the  coin  of  the  realm." 
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The  resolutions  were  agreed  to ;  and  a  bill  or  biUs  were  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


BANK  ADVANCES  BILL. 
June  19,  1819. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  among  the  recommendations  contained  m  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  there  remained  one  to  which  the 
House  had  not  yet  adverted.  It  was  a  recommendation,  however,  which  was  by  no 
means  of  minor  importance.  The  committee  recommended  that  parliament  should 
adopt  some  permanent  provision  for  defining  and  limiting  the  future  advances  made 
by  the  Bank  to  the  public,  and  for  bringing  those  advances  constantly  under  the 
superintendence  of  parliament.  It  was  a  bill  to  effect  that  object  that  he  should,  in 
conclusion,  move  for  leave  to  bring  in.  There  were  three  modes  in  which  the  pur- 
pose might  be  accomplished — either  by  a  law,  interdicting  the  Bank  from  making 
any  advances  at  all — a  prohibition  that  would  be  attended  with  great  public  in- 
convenience ;  or  by  establishing  a  nominal  amount  to  which  the  advances  might  be 
extended,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  disadvantage,  that  that  amount  might 
sometimes  be  too  small,  sometimes  too  large  for  the  necessitj' ;  or  thirdly,  by  the 
plan  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  conceived  to  be  the  most 
expedient.  He  proposed  to  enact,  that  the  Bank  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  pro- 
hibited altogether  from  making  any  advances  to  government ;  and  that,  whenever 
such  advances  were  deemed  desirable  by  government,  an  account  of  them  should  be 
submitted  to  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  authority.  This  course 
would  bring  the  whole  subject  of  the  advances  from  the  Bank,  under  the  constant 
inspection  of  parliament.  The  first  clause  of  his  bill  would  i^rohibit  the  Bank  of 
England  from  making  any  advances  to  government  unless  distinctly  authorized  by 
parliament.  It  would  then  provide,  that  if  parliament  considered  such  advances  de- 
sirable, and  authorized  them  by  a  specific  act,  either  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  should  make  a  written  application  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  for  the  required  advances,  which  application,  and  their  answer  to  it, 
the  directors  should  enter  on  their  minutes.  The  next  clause  would  provide,  that 
the  written  application  so  made,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Bank,  stating  their  acquies- 
cence or  refusal,  should  be  laid  before  parliament,  thus  bringing  the  whole  transac- 
tion under  its  cognizance.  There  was  another  point  to  which  the  bill  would  be 
directed.  He  shoidd  propose  the  same  regulations  respecting  the  purchase  of  ex- 
chequer bills  by  the  Bank  as  he  proposed  with  reference  to  the  advances.  This  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  most  natural  and  effectual  mode  of  establishing  a  parliamen- 
tary control  on  this  important  subject.  He  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  establish  regulations  for  the  purchase  of  government  securities  by  the 
Bank. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


CHARITABLE  FOUNDATIONS  BILL. 
June  23,  1819. 

Lord  Castlereagh  having  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Charitable  Foundations 
Bill,  and  Mr.  Brougham  having  spoken  at  some  length  on  the  subject, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  saw  so  many  gentlemen  around  him  much  better  qualified  tlian 
himself  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  that  he  should  be  very  brief  in  his 
remarks  upon  it.  He  must,  however,  contend,  that  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  with  respect  to  the  exemption  of  charitable  institutions  committed 
to  special  visitors,  was  by  no  means  conclusive;  for  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the 
will  of  the  founders  of  such  institutions  should  be  violated;  and  where  by  such  wiU 
individuals  holding  certain  offices  were  appointed  as  special  visitors,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  their  conduct  should  not  be  meddled  with,  tmless  special  abuse  were  shown 
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to  have  occurred.  But  how  came  it  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  not 
brought  forward  a  distinct  motion  witii  respect  to  public  charities,  and  tho  reports  of 
the  two  committees  of  1816  and  181S  regarding  them,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
session?  So  much  wit  and  eloquence  had  been  displayed  upon  the  subject  of  those 
charities  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  and  others  out  of  the  House,  that  h.^  felt 
quite  unable  to  make  any  adequate  reply  to  such  exhibitions.  But  it  would  be  rjcol- 
lected,  that  upon  the  proposition  in  that  House  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  in  1816, 
it  was  never  mentioned  that  any  investigation  as  to  charities  of  this  nature  was  to  be 
referred  to  that  committee.  That  committee  had,  indeed,  materially  exceede  I  the 
authority  with  which  it  was  invested.  He  was  as  ready  as  any  man  to  adnii:  the 
great  advantages  derived  to  the  House  and  the  country  from  the  institution  and 
labours  of  committees,  but  he  must  protest  against  tho  right  of  any  committee  to 
exceed  the  powers  granted,  or  the  instructions  given  to  it  by  that  House.  The  com- 
mittee of  1816  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  into  the  way  in  which  the  children  of  paupers  found  in  the  streets  might 
be  best  disposed  of.  That,  indeed,  was  the  specified  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  in  moving  for  the  appointment  of  that  committee.  Such,  then,  being 
the  object,  no  one  could  have  ever  contemplated  that  such  a  committee  would  have 
undertaken  an  inquiry  into  tho  great  scholastic  establishments  of  the  country.  No 
one,  for  instance,  expected  that  any  investigation  would  have  been  instituted  by  that 
committee  with  regard  to  Westminster  or  Eton.  It  might  be  said,  that  some  words 
were  added,  upon  the  proposition  of  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  to  the  instructions  origi- 
nally given  to  the  committee,  but  he  was  speaking  only  with  respect  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  committee  in  the  first  instance,  and  he  contended  that  a  very  wide  de- 
parture had  taken  place  from  that  construction,  even  before  the  addition  of  those 
words.  If  it  were  asked,  why  the  attention  of  parliament  had  not  been  called  to  tlie 
reports  of  the  committees  of  1816  and  1818,  especially  in  so  far  as  those  committees 
had  exceeded  their  powers,  he  would  reply,  that  the  report  of  the  former  committee 
was  not  printed  for  some  time  after  the  termination  of  the  session,  while  that  of  the 
latter  was  not  printed  until  after  the  dissolution.  But  if  it  had  been  expected  that 
any  of  those  committees  were  to  exercise  the  power  of  instituting  any  inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  universities,  it  was  impossible  that  the  House  would  not  have  been 
more  particular  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  such  a  committee.  He  meant  no 
reflexion  upon  the  members  of  the  committee;  but  it  appeared  that  among  them 
there  were  none  connected  with,  or  peculiarly  interested  about  the  universities;  and 
had  the  House  contemplated  that  any  inquiry  respecting  those  universities  was  to 
take  place  before  those  committees,  he  apprehended  that  some  such  gentlemen  would 
have  been  selected  to  mix  witli  them.  But  to  enable  the  House  to  judge  of  the  con- 
stitution of  these  committees,  he  would  read  the  names  of  the  committee  of  1818; 
and  in  doing  so,  he  had  no  intention  of  imputing  the  slightest  charge  against  any 
of  them.  He  had  divided  them  into  three  lists  : — the  individuals  wlio  were  gene- 
rally denominated  independent — those  who  usually  took  the  same  views  of  politics 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman — those  whose  opinions  usually  coincided  with 
administration.     Those  on  the  first  were — 

Mr.  Butterworth,  Mr.  Bankes,  Sir  T.  Acland,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Babing- 
ton.  On  the  second  were  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  H.  Smyth,  I\Ir.  Lamb,  INIr.  Warre, 
;Mr.  E.  Smith,  the  marquis  of  Tavistock,  Mr.  Aberoromby.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Mr. 
Brougham,  Sir  S.  Romilly,  Sir  R.  Ferguson,  Sir  H.  Parnell,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  Mr.  Calcraft,  Mr.  Grordon,  and  Lord  Ossul-ton. 

Mr.  Brougham,  while  the  names  were  repeating,  requested  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  read  them  slowly,  that  he  might  be  able  to  take  them  down. 

Mb.  Peel  replied  that  he  understood  the  sarcasm,  but  as  it  did  not  touch  him,  he 
was  ready  to  comply. 

Mr.  Brougham  denied  that  he  meant  any  thing  sarcastic;  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  furnished  with  the  names,  if  the  question  were  made  to  depend  upon 
the  political  propensities  of  the  individuals  bearing  them. 

Mr.  Peel  again  read  the  names  of  the  six  impartial  members,  and  of  the  .seventeen 
who  usually  voted  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  It  seemed  that  it  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  proposer?  of  the  committee,  that  the  universities  of  England 
should  come  under  its  cognizance.     It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  some  gen- 
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tlemen  ■would  have  been  named  upon  it,  connected  by  knowledge  and  interest  with 
those  establishments.     Three  individuals  had  been  selected  who  generally  voted  with 
ministers ;  and  on  them  it  seemed  was  to  rest  the  burden  of  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  who,  did  the  House  imagine,  had 
been  chosen  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  selected  no  doubt  for  their  romantic 
attachment  to  those  great  and  venerable  institutions,  where  in  early  life  their  genius 
had  been  nurtured  by  the  beauties  of  classic  lore  ?     Who  were  the  Horatii  taken  from 
the  Roman  camp  to  be  the  favoured  champions  on  this  occasion  ? — Sir  James  Shaw,  Mr. 
Alderman  Atkins,  and  Sir  W.  Curtis.     Respectable,  most  respectable  individuals, 
certainly ;  but  perhaps  not  the  best  calculated,  from  the  early  attachments  of  educa- 
tion, to  perform  the  duty  to  which  they  were  appointed.     In  this  way  the  committee 
had  been  constituted.     [Mr.  Brougham  suggested  that  other  members  were  added  to 
the  committee.]     Mr.  Peel  admitted  this  ;  but  observed,  that  he  had  correctly  stated 
the  committee,  as  it  was  originally  constituted.     From  time  to  time  other  members 
had  undoubtedly  been  added,  particularly  when  the  inquiry  was  extended  to  Scot- 
land; but  he  firmly  believed  that  he  had  mentioned  all  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  had 
been  originally  appointed. — Here  the  right  hon.  gentleman  commented  upon  the 
bill  brought  forward  in  1818,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
upon  the  desire  of  that  committee,  that  all  the  members  of  the  proposed  commission 
should  be  nominated  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  and  not  appointed 
by  the  Crown.     But  this  was  not  all ;  for  there  was  this  extraordinary  provision  in 
that  bill,  namely,  that  if  any  person  should  refuse  to  produce  any  document,  or  part 
of  a  document,  with  respect  to  charitable  institutions,  it  should  be  competent  to  any 
two  of  the  proposed  commissioners  to  commit  such  person  to  any  prison  in  the  king- 
dom, there  to  be  detained  without  bail  or  mainprise,  until  he  consented  to  the  pro- 
duction required.     Much  had  been  said  of  the  severity  of  confining  men  under  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  and  no  doubt  such  confinement  could  only  be 
warranted  by  imperious  necessity.  But  if  parliament  were  so  jealous  of  investing  the 
established  authorities  of  the  country  with  the  power  of  depriving  the  subject  of  his 
liberty,  it  was  surely  its  duty  to  guard  against  the  grant  of  such  power  to  an  autho- 
rity newly  constituted,  and  for  a  temporary  purpose.     It  was,  indeed,  most  extraor- 
dinary to  propose,  that  two  of  those  commissioners  should  possess  the  power  of  sending 
a  man  from  Devon  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  if  he  refused  to  produce  any  part  of 
any  document  which  they  required  to  see  upon  the  subject  of  public  charity.    The  pro- 
position of  the  committee,  however,  upon  this  subject  was  decidedly  rejected,  and  the 
bill  was  passed  with  modifications.    He  could  not  avoid  adverting  to  the  course  which 
the  committee  had  pursued  in  some  of  its  examinations,  particularly  that  of  the  head 
of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.    When  he  considered  the  objects  for  which  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  the  character  of  the  individual  alluded  to,  he  certainly 
thought  that  that  matter  should  have  been  differently  entertained.  A  question  had  been 
put  to  that  respectable  individual,  as  visitor  of  a  school  in  the  north,  importing  such 
a  charge  as  ought  never  to  have  been  insinuated.     It  would,  indeed,  have  been  much 
better  if  that  question  had  been  omitted  altogether.     Then,  as  to  the  publication  of 
the  statutes  of  Eton  college,  he  condemned  that  proceeding  most  strongly,  because, 
by  the  rules  of  the  college,  those  statutes  were  forbidden  to  be  published.     But  this 
publication  was  the  more  exceptionable,  as  Dr.  Goodall  had  stated  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  copy  of  the  statutes  alluded  to,  which  that  committee  had  obtained 
from  the  British  Museum,  was  exceedingly  imperfect.     When  Dr.  Goodall  was 
called  upon  to  produce  the  statutes,  he  made  the  objection  that,  by  the  oaths  he  had 
taken,  and  by  the  will  of  the  founder,  he  was  precluded  from  so  producing  them. 
But  the  committee  thought  it  proper  to  procure  those  documents  from  another 
source ;  and  they  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  British  Museum,  desiring  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  them,  (it  being  understood  that  one  was  deposited  there,)  which 
they  procured.     [Mr.  Brougham  here  manifested  some  symptoms  of  dissent.]     He 
understood  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  say,  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
furnishing  of  that  copy;  but  he  was  not  speaking  to  that  point.     lie  was  speaking 
to  the  question,  whether  the  committee  were  authorized  to  publish  to  the  world,  do- 
cuments which  particular  individuals  of  certain  establishments  were  bound  to  retain 
in  their  own  possession,  by  their  own  oaths,  and  the  express  directions  of  the  founder. 
Here  he  was  speaking  of  those  of  Eton  college,  as  well  of  those  Avhich  were  given, 
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as  of  those  of  Winchester  college,  which  were  not  given.  Now,  he  found  that  the 
rev.  P.  Hudson  being  asked,  "  Whether  the  statutes  of  Eton  were  open  for  public 
inspection?"  answered  "No;  it  was  not  permitted  that  they  should  be."  The  next 
question  was,  "  Had  they  ever  been  printed  ?"  the  answer  was  "  No ;  that  was  for- 
bidden." Dr.  Goodall  was  asked,  "Whether he  had  ever  seen  Dr.  Huggett's  copy 
of  those  statutes  in  the  British  Museum?"  He  replied  that  "he  had;  but  he  knew 
it  to  be  incomplete."  When  they  were  informed  that  this  was  the  case,  the  original 
impropriety  of  publishing  them  at  all,  became  considerably  heightened.  If  the 
statutes  of  Eton  were  to  be  published  at  all,  surely  a  simple  unadorned  text  ought  to 
have  been  published.  But  it  so  happened,  that  in  the  published  copy  there  were  mar- 
ginal notes  attached,  calculatedtogiveany  thing  but  a  fair  or  just  construction,  and  to 
convey  any  thing  but  a  fair  or  just  impression  with  regard  to  the  subjects  they  pur- 
ported to  illustrate;  and  yet  bearing  all  the  appearance  of  parliamentary  authority, ^ 
and  consequently  calculated  to  produce  an  undue  prejudice  in  the  public  mind.  The 
statutes  were  printed  in  the  4th  report.  They  were  in  Latin,  with  various  annota- 
tions. One  of  them  he  should  especially  notice.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a  passage  in  the  text,  and  the  annotation;  which,  he  observed,  was  a 
specimen  of  their  general  character.  The  latter  was  to  this  effect — "  This  vice- 
provost's  book  is  that  generally  used  in  college  business;  no  argument  is  allowed 
upon  it,  and  consequently  it  is  generally  used."  Now  those  were  annotations  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  published.  They  were  observations  not  issued  under  the 
authority  of  parliament;  or  at  least  he  might  say,  they  were  an  abuse  of  that  autho- 
rity. He  repeated,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  publish  the  statutes  of  Eton  at  all, 
they  might  have  been  printed  without  any  marginal  annotations,  tending  so  com- 
pletely as  those  did  to  prejudice  a  clear  view  of  the  subject.  But  there  were  other 
circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry  about  charitable  institutions  to  which 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  advert.  In  the  year  1818,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  of 
course,  all  bodies  to  which  it  had  committed  the  exercise  of  certain  powers,  com- 
mittees, for  instance,  were  presumed  to  have  been  dissolved  with  it.  On  this  point, 
however,  something  occurred,  which,  although  it  originated,  he  had  no  doubt,  ia 
inadvertency  or  mistake,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to, 
inasmuch  as,  if  unnoticed,  it  might  hereafter  become  matter  of  dangerous  precedent, 
and  interfere  with  those  established  forms  and  usages  of  which  it  behoved  them  to 
be  so  observant,  and  which  were  of  so  much  importance.  The  dissolution  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  June ;  and,  of  course,  every  body  imagined  all  committees  to 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  proceedings  of  those  bodies  to  have  terminated  also :  when  a 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  quite  unacquainted  with  the  course  and  nature  of 
parliamentary  business,  sent  him  (Mr.  Peel)  a  letter,  from  the  country,  requesting 
to  know  whether  the  education  committee  were  still  sitting  ?  As  this  was  in  the 
month  of  July,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  acquainting  the  gentleman  in  his  answer, 
that  they  could  not  be  sitting.  Now,  this  was  a  letter,  dated  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  10th  July,  (one  month  after  parliament  had  been  dissolved,)  franked  by 

Mr.  Freeling,  and  directed  to  the  rev.  the  minister  of .     The  frank  contained 

two  letters;  one  of  the  13th  of  April,  signed  "  Henry  Brougham,  chairman;"  and 
proposing  to  the  rev.  gentleman  several  questions ;  and  the  other  of  the  10th  July, 
which  was  of  no  importance,  but  as  it  formed  part  of  a  dangerous  precedent,  if  such 
a  practice  were  to  be  permitted.  As  he  had  observed  before,  the  circumstance  might 
have  originated  in  mistake;  he  made  no  charge;  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  matter.  The  letter,  dated  the  10th  of  July,  pur- 
ported to  be  from  the  committee  of  education,  and  was  signed  by  George  Whitham, 
clerk  to  the  committee.  It  was  a  circular  directed  to  all  clergymen  not  having  made 
their  reports  according  to  the  former  instructions  of  the  committee;  and  after  ex- 
pressing unwillingness  to  report  the  individual's  name,  as  one  of  those  who  had  not 
so  reported,  it  went  on  to  request  that  the  communication  might  be  immediately 
forwarded  "  directed  as  above,"  viz.,  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  chairman.  _  Now 
this  was  really  very  wrong,  and  calculated  to  produce  an  erroneous  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  public,  as  to  the  fact  of  a  committee's  sitting  after  the  dissolution 
of  parliament.  And  when  they  were  so  scrupulous  as  to  forms,  let  them  not  be 
wanting  in  a  due  care  of  those  which  were  immediately  connected  with  the  course 
of  their  proceedings.     The  letter  which  had  thus  proceeded  from  the  hon.  and 
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learned  gentleman,  from — not  to  use  a  stronger  term  than  he  meant  to  do — inadver- 
tency, might,  he  thought,  have  been  couched  in  better  terms.  [The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman then  read  the  commencement  of  the  letter,  which  was  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows :] — "  Reverend  Sir  ;  it  will  be  rendering  very  essential  service  to  the  inquiries 
now  carrying  on  by  the  committee  for  the  education  of  tlie  poor,  &c."  It  might 
have  been  presumed,  therefore,  thai  such  inquiries  were  carrying-  on  by  autho- 
rity of  parliament.  But  what  he  had  most  to  complain  of  was,  that  this  let  cr  was 
sent  as  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  franked  by  Mr.  Freeling.  It  was  leading 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  think  that  tliere  was  an  obligation  on  them  to  an- 
swer it,  and  in  the  way  required.  In  one  other  respect,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  over-rated  the  powers  of  the  committee.  In 
the  letter  addressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  his  lamented  friend  Sir  S. 
Jlomilly,  there  was  an  allusion  to  his  (Mr.  Brougham's)  conduct  as  chairman  of 
that  committee,  in  which  their  powers  were  greatly  over-rated.  In  it  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  declared,  that  he  was  so  studiously  determined  to  avoid  all 
imputation  in  regard  to  the  extraordinary  affair  of  St.  Bee's  school,  that  he  appeared 
at  the  Westmoreland  election  resolved  upon  refusing  all  applications  for  access  to 
the  evidence  touching  that  singular  business.  Why,  he  could  not  give  any  such 
information ;  for  information  given  to  such  a  committee  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
divulge.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  know  of  a  more  alarming  and  important  abuse  of 
such  powers  than  the  doing  so.  So  far  from  over-rating  the  justness  of  that  deter- 
mination by  taking  any  credit  for  his  forbearance,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
should  know  that  he  would  have  been  grossly  forgetting  his  duty,  if  he  had  per- 
mitted the  information  to  be  used  at  all  for  private  purposes ;  but  much  moi'e  so,  if 
for  electioneering  purposes  he  had  been  induced  to  give  such  permission.  As  to 
what  he  had  observed  upon  the  letters  in  question,  he  did  think  that  these  were 
proceedings  which,  if  passed  over  without  any  comment,  would  form  most  dangerous 
and  inconvenient  precedents.  He  was,  therefore,  most  anxious  that  this  opportunity 
should  not  go  by,  without  his  entering  his  protest  most  decidedly  against  them.  He 
discharged  his  duty  on  this  occasion  with  great  reluctance,  but  this  might  be  the 
only  time  that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  on  the  proceedings  in 
question,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  let  them  pass  unnoticed.  He  thought  many  of 
those  proceedings  were  improper;  he  thought  they  would  form  bad  precedents — 
precedents  inconvenient  and  dangerous;  he  must  therefore  enter  his  decided  protest 
against  some  of  them,  to  aflbrd  an  opportunity  of  connecting  the  inadvertency,  if 
inadvertency  ii  were. 

After  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  Mr.  Brougham  proposed  a  clause, 
enabling  trustees,  with  consent  of  the  commissioners,  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, or  any  of  the  courts  of  equity,  for  the  correction  of  certain  deficiencies  that 
might  be  found  to  exist  in  the  povt^ers  granted  to  them  under  the  charter. 

Mr.  Peel  expressed  his  regret  at  being  again  compelled  to  oflfer  himself  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  Charges,  he  said,  had  been  made  against  him  by  hon. 
members  opposite,  which,  in  their  nature,  were  somewhat  inconsistent.  It  had  been 
alleged,  that  he  had  prepared  what  was  called  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  com- 
mittee, having  associated  to  himself  in  this  invidious  task,  several  other  persons; 
but  he  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlem.an,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  this  bill  of  indictment,  to  himself  (Mr.  Peel)  alone  was  it  to  be  attributed. 
He  did  not  imagine  it  was  a  fair  ground  of  charge  against  him,  that  he  had  can- 
vassed the  proceedings  of  the  committee  in  private  with  his  friends.  Gentlemen 
who  pushed  themselves  forward  in  that  House  into  public  situations,  such  as  chair- 
men of  committees,  must  expect  to  have  their  conduct  very  freely  and  fully  examined, 
provided  no  personal  or  improper  motives  were  imputed  to  them.  He  could  assure 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  he  would  never  shrink  from  animadverting  on 
his  public  conduct  whenever  that  conduct  seemed  to  demand  animadversion.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  complained  that  the  charge  was  brought  forward 
in  the  absence  of  the  committee;  but  as  he  entered  the  House  he  perceived  at  least 
ten  members  of  the  committee  present,  and  in  any  case  he  should  consider  it  a  new 
doctrine,  if  the  members  of  that  House  were  to  be  precluded  from  making  any  ob- 
servation on  the  conduct  of  committees,  unless  tiie  members  of  such  committees 
vrere  served  with  regular  notice  to  attend.     As  to  his  not  having  made  the  charges 
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before,  there  was  no  opportunity.  On  the  oth  of  April,  1818,  the  bill  waa  first  in- 
troduced; on  the  6th  of  June  the  report  which  contained  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Wood,  was  laid  upon  the  table;  and  on  the  8th  the  parliament  was  dissolved;  and 
though  it  was  competent  to  him  more  recently  to  have  made  a  motion  on  the  subject, 
lie  was  prevented  by  the  notice  of  his  noble  friend  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of 
the  present  bill.  He  would  also  remind  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  he 
was  absent  himself  for  a  great  part  of  the  session,  and  therefore  might  very  properly 
have  accused  him,  if  ho  had  stood  forward  before,  of  making  an  attack  upon  him  in 
his  absence.  He  still  thought,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  the  chairman  and  the  committee  had  exercised  an  authority 
which  was  not  contemplated  by  the  House  at  the  time  of  their  appointment.  Re- 
verting to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Wood,  he  again  maintained  that  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  examination  were  not  warranted.  He  confessed  that  he  did  feel 
that  romantic  attachment  to  the  seat  of  his  education  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  attempted  to  overwhelm  with  sarcasm  and  ridicule;  and,  instead  of 
its  being  a  matter  of  charge  against  him  that  he  did  so  feel,  he  was  convinced  that 
he  should  be  justly  chargeable  if  he  did  not.  He  thought  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
as  of  the  scene  of  his  youth,  and  as  an  institution  to  which  he  felt  that  he  was  in- 
debted beyond  the  power  of  repayment.  If,  therefore,  he  had  declined  to  appear  in 
its  cause,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty.  All  that  the  lion,  and 
learned  gentleman  had  said  could  not  remove  the  impression  of  one  fact  from  his 
mind,  that  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament  the  committee  thought  proper  to  call 
upon  certain  individuals  for  an  answer  to  the  circular,  and  tliat  the  request  was 
signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  dated  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
concluded  with  remarking,  that  though  he  might  have  strong  political  feelings  upon 
various  subjects,  he  hoped  he  could  not  be  justly  charged  with  a  want  of  candour  or 
fairness  in  the  expression  of  them. 

The  clause  was  added  to  the  bill;  after  which  Mr.  Brougham  proposed,  by  way 
of  amendment,  the  striking  out  the  clause  exempting  colleges,  free-schools,  or  other 
foundations  having  special  visitors,  from  the  operation  of  the  bill.  The  amendment 
was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  107  against  75;  majority,  32. 
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In  the  debate  upon  the  question  for  reading  the  Seditious  Meetings  Prevention 
Bill  a  second  time, — 

Mr.  Peel  expressed  a  wish  to  give  his  opinion  on  one  or  two  subjects,  which  had 
been  so  often  discussed  in  that  House,  that  he  should  fear  to  offend  by  the  mere 
repetition,  if  he  did  not  feel  it  of  some  importance  that  he  should  speak  on  them, 
having  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  indisposition,  which  had  kept  him  from  the 
House  since  the  night  on  which  it  first  met.  The  circumstances  on  which  he  would 
offer  a  few  observations,  were  those  connected  with  the  meeting  at  Manchester  on  the 
16th  of  August.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  this 
subject,  as  he  was  connected  with  that  part  of  the  country  by  ties  of  birth  and  early 
acquaintance ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  should  observe,  that  there  were  no  ties  which 
could  prevent  him  from  taking  an  impartial  and  disinterested  view  of  the  transactions 
in  question. — He  had  no  connexion  with  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  acted  as 
magistrates,  and  his  acquaintance  with  any  of  them  was  slight.  But  from  the  means 
of  information  which  had  been  afforded  him — from  his  conviction  of  the  motives  on 
which  the  magistrates  acted,  and  of  the  dangoi-s  which  threatened  Manchester,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  unjust  calumnies  by  which  the  magistrates  had  been  assailed 
— he  felt  he  should  be  abandoning  his  duty  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  make  them  all 
the  compensation  which  an  humble  individual  was  capable  of  making  to  them  for 
their  wrongs,  and  bearing  his  testimony  in  favour  of  their  services.  Any  man  who 
formed  his  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  merely  with  reference  to  what 
passed  on  the  16th,  had  taken  a  very  narrow  view  of  tke  case,  both  as  to  the  danger 
which  then  threatened  the  public,  and  as  to  the  services  which  those  magistrates  then 
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rendered  to  the  public.  To  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a  just  opinion  on  the  case,  re- 
ference must  be  had,  not  to  that  day  alone,  but  to  what  had  occurred  in  and  about 
Manchester  for  months,  and,  he  miglit  add,  years  before,  and  to  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  society  in  that  part  of  the  country.  By  such  a  view  alone  could  any  one 
fairly  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  of  the  precautions  which  they  had  taken, 
and  he  would  say,  of  the  success  with  which  those  precautions  had  been  attended. 
It  was  true,  that  the  parties  who  called  the  meeting  of  the  16th  professed  an  inten- 
tion of  petitioning  parliament.  It  was  true,  that  the  people  collected  together  under 
this  pretence  marched  into  the  town  with  bands  playing  God  save  the  King.  It  was 
true,  some  of  their  banners  were  inscribed  with  the  words  "  tranquillity,"'  and  "  order" 
— and  it  was  true,  that  the  chief  of  the  demagogues  inculcated  order  and  sobriety. 
But  was  any  man  infatuated  enough  to  think  that  such  pretences  as  these  ought  to 
have  lulled  the  magistrates  into  secui'ity,  or  induced  them  to  relax  their  preparations? 
Let  any  man  consider  the  situation  in  which  the  magistrates  were  placed ;  let  him 
consider  the  information  which  they  had  received,  the  knowledge  which  they  possessed 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood  amongst  certain  classes, 
and  from  that  let  him  judge  of  the  conduct  which  they  had  pui'sued.  He  would  ap- 
peal to  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  presented  in  1817, 
for  the  state  of  Manchester  at  that  time,  and  which  state  the  magistrates  must  have 
fully  borne  in  mind.  Here  was  the  opinion  of  as  respectable  a  body  at  it  was  possible 
to  select  in  the  country,  and  he  should  presently  read  it  to  the  House.  There  had 
been,  in  1817,  two  meetings  in  Manchester  professing  the  same  object  as  that  which 
was  held  on  the  16th  of  August.  At  the  first  of  these,  which  was  on  the  1st  of 
March,  and  which  was  attended  by  about  10,000  persons,  the  monstrous  proposition 
was  put  and  carried — that  the  assembled  multitude  should  divide  themselves  into 
bodies  of  ten  persons  each,  with  a  separate  leader,  and  that,  in  that  state,  they  should 
march  to  London,  to  present  their  petitions.  But  the  character  of  the  second  meet- 
ing was  infinitely  more  dangerous ;  no  man  could  contemplate  it  without  horror— 
not  so  much  from  the  fear  of  internal  commotion,  as  of  the  destruction  of  all  moral 
and  social  order.  Now,  what  did  the  Lords'  report  say  of  that  meeting?  "  It  was 
on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March  that  a  general  insurrection  was  intended  to  com- 
mence at  Manchester.  The  magistrates  were  to  be  seized,  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
liberated,  the  soldiers  were  either  to  be  surprised  in  their  barracks,  or  a  certain 
number  of  factories  were  to  be  set  on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  soldiers 
out  of  their  barracks,  of  which  a  party  stationed  near  them  for  that  object  were  to 
take  possession,  with  the  view  of  seizing  the  magazine.  The  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  these  proceedings  was  to  be  the  firing  of  a  rocket  or  rockets,  and  hopes 
were  held  out  that  2,000  or  3,000  men  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  first 
object,  and  that  the  insurgents  woidd  be  50,000  strong  in  the  morning."  Why,  with 
such  a  document  before  them,  would  any  man  assert  that  the  magistrates  were  not 
justified  in  taking  the  precautions  which  they  had  done?  Suppose  they  had  acted 
otherwise,  should  we  not  have  heard  of  a  strong  case  against  them  for  their  supiueness  ? 
Suppose  they  had  not  interfered,  and  that  violence  had  ensued,  with  what  eloquence 
would  it  not  have  been  urged  on  the  other  side,  that  they  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
disturbance.  In  his  conscience,  he  believed  that  it  was  impossible  for  men  under 
such  circumstances  to  have  taken  better  measures  or  more  wise  precautions  for  ensur- 
ing the  public  peace  than  those  magistrates  had  done.  He  declared  on  his  conscience, 
that  in  his  opinion,  not  only  were  thej^  justified  in  doing  what  they  did,  but  that 
benefited  by  subsequent  experience,  were  the  same  case  to  occur  again,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  proceed  in  any  other  manner.  When  he  said  this,  he  begged 
it  to  be  understood,  that  no  man  more  deeply  deplored  the  loss  of  lives  which  took 
place  on  the  16th  ;  but  were  he  to  enter  into  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  two  evils, 
the  suffering  the  meeting  to  proceed  tranquilly  or  the  loss  of  lives,  he  would  say  he 
believed  on  his  honour  that  the  loss  of  lives  was  the  less  evU.  Was  it  nothing  that 
such  meetings  should  continue  and  produce  tlieir  accustomed  consequences  ?  Were 
the  intimidation  and  terror  nothing?  He  had  heard  it  asked,  why  had  not  the 
magistrates  prevented  the  meeting  ?  He  in  turn  would  ask,  how  could  they  prevent 
it?  How  would  hon.  gentlemen,  who  asked  such  a  question,  have  advised  the 
magistrates  to  act?  Thousands  of  men  were  advancing  in  bodies,  with  banners, 
marching  in  regular  order,  under  leaders,  as  yet  peaceable  he  admitted,  from  the 
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various  towns  about  Manchester,  from  Middleton,  from  Rochdale,  from  Oldham. 
Were  they  to  send  two  or  three  constables  to  5000  or  6000  men  to  tell  them  that 
they  had  been  invited  to  a  public  meeting,  but  it  would  bo  inconvenient  for  the  public 
])eace  that  they  should  attend,  aud  that  they  had  better  stay  at  home?  If  they  had 
done  so,  would  it  have  been  effectual  ?  or  would  it  not  rather  have  tended  to  bring 
the  civil  power  into  contempt?  Those  bodies  of  people  had  committed  no  act  of 
violence  in  their  approach;  would  it  then  be  said  that  a  body  of  military  should  liave 
been  sent  to  disperse  them  ?  Or,  if  that  had  been  done,  and  they  (the  military)  had 
been  overpowered,  what  might  have  been  the  consequence?  If  one  of  the  detach- 
ments sent  against  those  large  bodies  should  have  been  overpowered  in  the  collision, 
the  consequences  of  the  impression  on  the  public  mind  in  Lancashire  would  have 
been  most  fatal.  With  respect  to  tlie  part  which  ministers  had  acted  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  conceived  that  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  their 
duty,  if  they  had  acted  otherwise.  Not  only  were  the  ministers  praiseworthy  in 
delivering  to  the  magistrates  the  thanks  of  the  Prince  Regent,  but  it  would  have  been 
the  most  signal  proof  of  their  unfitness  to  hold  their  situations,  if  the  only  recompence 
for  men  who  had  devoted  their  whole  time  and  labour  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
had  been  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  to  their  prejudice.  Was 
it  not  as  reasonable  as  it  was  accordant  with  practice,  that  persons  who  were  qualified 
to  perform  such  important  functions  should  be  believed  on  their  statements  till  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  them  ?  On  what  ground  was  the  commander  in  an  action 
thanked  by  his  sovereign  ?  was  it  not  on  his  own  statement  ?  The  duke  of  Wellington 
when,  for  instance,  he  stated  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Talavera,  that  he  defeated 
the  enemy — that  he  had  rescued  his  army  from  imminent  peril,  was  he  not  to  receive 
the  thanks  of  his  sovereign?  Was  he  to  be  told  by  the  ministers — "We  hear  that 
marshal  Victor,  who  is  opposed  to  you,  has  sent  a  very  different  account  of  the  matter 
to  Buonaparte — the  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  are  prepared  to  find  fault  with  you, 
and  military  critics  v/ill  tell  us  that  you  committed  blunders,  and  therefore  we  must 
suspend  our  thanks  until  an  inquiry  into  the  fact  has  been  instituted."  If  such  con- 
duct were  pursued,  we  should  not  have  such  generals  as  the  duke  of  Wellington,  nor 
men  of  independent  fortunes,  who,  in  spite  of  the  allurements  of  foreign  travel,  or 
the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  of  their  own  ease,  devoted  their  time  to  the  preservation 
of  tlie  peace  in  towns  in  which  they  had  no  personal  interest.  If  in  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  the  magistrates  were  to  be  thus  treated — if  the  first  act  of  minis- 
ters should  be  to  find  a  true  bill  against  them,  why,  the  result  would  turn  out,  that 
instead  of  an  unpaid  and  active  body  of  magistrates,  the  local  administration  of 
justice  would  be  confined  to  men  who  were  now  so  much  talked  of — he  meant 
.'stipendiary  magistrates.  He  would  appeal  to  the  civil  commotions  in  this  country, 
he  would  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  civil  commotions  of  France,  and  he  would  ask, 
what  on  those  occasions  had  been  the  effect  of  ill-timed  rigour,  and  what  had  been 
the  effect  of  ill-timed  concession  ?  The  fatal  effects  of  the  latter  had  been  written 
in  blood ;  and  fatal  indeed  must  the  consequences  be  to  this  country,  if  government 
were  to  be  deterred  by  popular  clamour  from  the  performance  of  its  duty,  and  be 
induced  to  withhold  an  expression  of  its  approbation  from  a  course  of  measures  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  so  fully  warranted.  He  had  said  thus  much  from  the 
strong  feeling  of  obligation  which  he  thought  was  due  to  the  magistrates  of  Man- 
chester, to  whom  was  to  be  ascribed  the  rescue  of  that  part  of  the  country  from  the 
most  imminent  danger.  He  would  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
which  was  more  immediately  before  the  House.  He  had  listened  to  the  speech  of 
his  hou.  friend  opposite  with  all  the  attention  which  the  prepossessions  of  early  friend- 
ship would  naturally  excite  ;  and  he  professed  that  he  was  exceedingly  surprised, 
knowing  the  ability  which  he  had  upon  all  occasions  exhibited,  to  find  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  speech  there  was  not  an  argument,  or  an  attempt  at  an  argu- 
ment, to  show  that  the  measures  which  were  under  discussion  were  not  necessary. 
Judging  from  the  speech  of  his  hon.  friend,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  anticipated 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion  ;  for  he  had  not  only  not  diminished  the  danger  in 
which  the  country  was  placed,  but  had  unfortunately  magnified  it.  He  had  stated 
that  the  consequence  of  raising  11,000  men  would  be  to  render  it  necessary  to  raise 
•louble  that  number  in  the  ensuing  year ;  and  had  added,  that  the  state  of  the  country 
aflfbrded  a  ground  of  impeachment  against  one  of  his  majesty's  ministers.     How  this 
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pi'oposition  was  to  be  suppoi'ted  he  confessed  himself  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  But  there 
was  one  part  of  his  hon.  friend's  speech  for  which  he  could  not  account,  and  that 
was  how,  after  his  sarcastic  remarks  upon  the  meetings  at  Glasgow  and  York,  he 
had  found  so  speedy  a  conveyance  to  the  inquisition  at  Mentz.  Upon  an  examination 
of  the  papers  which  had  been  presented  to  the  House,  he  thought  the  necessity  for 
the  proposed  measures  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
them.  In  adverting  to  these  papers,  there  were  two  classes  of  men  presented  to  their 
notice.  The  first  of  these  were  the  lovers  of  peace,  good  order,  and  tranquillity  : 
but  there  was  another  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  whom,  he  apprehended,  there 
was  no  individual  in  that  House,  who  was  the  sincere  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  that  would  support.  He  would  ask  any  man  whether  he  could  read  those  papers, 
and  forming  his  judgment  upon  them,  and  upon  facts  which  were  perfectly  notorious, 
he  could  draw  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  there  had  been  a  great  abuse  of  popular 
rights,  and  such  an  abuse  as  was  calculated  to  bring  down  destruction  upon  the  con- 
stitution ?  He  did  not  found  this  observation  upon  anonymous  information — he  drew 
his  conclusions  of  the  dangers  of  the  public  peace,  and  of  the  dangers  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people,  from  documents  which  were  to  be  found  in  these  papers, 
and  v/hich  were  sanctioned  by  such  men  as  lord  Derby,  lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  the 
duke  of  Hamilton.  Any  individual  who  read  those  documents  could  come  to  no 
other  conclusion,  than  that  the  danger  of  the  country  was  extreme,  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  some  immediate  and  powerful  measures  to  check  that 
danger.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  make  the  danger 
appear  ridiculous,  he  would  only  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  meeting  de- 
scriijed  by  lord  Fitzwilliam,  on  Hunslet-moor.  At  this  meeting  some  thousands  of 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  collected  together,  and  there,  as  was  stated 
in  the  letter  of  lord  Fitzwilliam,  were  again  assembled  the  same  itinerant  orators  who 
had  been  attending  in  other  places.  At  that  meeting,  so  collected,  seventeen  or 
eighteen  resolutions  were  unanimously  voted,  and  he  would  beg  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  sort  of  statements  which  were  thus  disseminated  among  the  multitude 
of  men,  women,  an.'  children  who  were  present.  In  the  first  place  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  debt  of  tiic  country  amounted — to  what  sum  ?  No  one  felt,  or  lamented 
more,  the  pressure  of  this  debt  than  he  did, — but  surely  the  evil  was  sufficient  of 
itself  without  bjing  enhanced  by  the  inflammatory  exaggerations  of  itinerant  orators, 
and  yet  those  persons  stated  to  those  who  stood  around  them,  that  the  debt  of  the 
country  amounted  to  uo  less  a  sum  than  £100,000,000,000!  and  it  was  added,  that 
this  enormous  burthen  was  attributable  to  the  depreciated  state  of  the  paper  currency. 
But  the  resolution  which  followed  was  more  ridiculous,  and,  if  possible,  more  wicked ; 
for  it  was  intended  to  create  dissatisfaction,  and  distrust  towards  those  persons  who 
represented  their  interests  in  parliament,  upon  a  subject  altogether  disconnected 
from  party  feelings,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  or  suspicion  even  the  most  dis- 
interested exertions  of  the  House  for  the  amelioration  of  the  people.  Is  was  this 
— "  That  the  savings-bank  scheme,  which  was  instituted  under  a  pretence  of  bene- 
fiting the  working  classes,  when  nearly  three-fourths  of  them  were  out  of  employ,  i? 
an  insult  to  common  sense  and  real  understanding,  and  ought  to  be  considered  at 
what  it  really  is— an  engine  to  work  the  last  shilling  out  of  the  pockets  of  a  few  old 
servants  and  retired  tradesmen,  to  enable  the  Bank  and  the  borough-mongers  to  pay 
the  fractional  parts  of  the  dividends,  and  to  create  a  sort  of  lesser  fund-holders  of 
those  who  knew  no  better  than  to  make  a  deposit  of  their  hard  earnings,  to  fiU 
the  pockets  of  those  who  are  draining  them  of  their  last  shilling."  He  would  ask 
the  House  what  could  the  persons  who  unblushingly  made  this  statement  have  in 
contemplation?  He  would  ask  whether  such  proceedings  were  not  one  of  the  most 
miserable  abuses  of  popular  right  which  it  was  possible  for  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive? Another  resolution  was — "  That  as  soon  as  an  eligible  person  would  accept 
the  appointment,  another  meeting  should  be  called  to  elect  him  as  representative  of 
the  unrepresented  parts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds."  Could  this  meeting  or  meet- 
ings like  it,  be  said  to  enlighten  and  enlarge  the  mind  of  the  community?  and  were 
not  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude  to  be  apprehended,  if  they  were  permitted  to  be 
repeated  ?  But  he  called  upon  the  House  not  to  suppose  that  the  evil  stopped  here ; 
he  only  called  upon  them  to  listen  to  what  lord  Fitzwilliam  said  in  another  part  of 
his  report.     His  lordship  said,  "  The  resolutions  passed  y/eve  numerous  and  long, 
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but  I  have  not  their  particulars  as  yet,  the  managers  not  having  yet  dressed  them  up 
to  their  own  liking  for  print,  which  I  suppose  they  will  do  in  the  usual  way  on  sucli 
occasions,  without  any  very  scrupulous  attention  to  what  was  proposed  and  passed 
by  the  meeting."  That  was  to  say,  that  they  would  not  scruple  not  only  to  mislead 
the  |)eoplo  in  the  first  in.stance,  but  to  misstate  in  print,  and  to  misrepresent  the 
actual  resolutions  to  which  the  meeting  had  come.  Could  any  man  alive  see  this 
without  at  ont-e  acknowledging  the  dangerous  results  to  which  it  must  lead?  And 
would  it  be  said  that  to  place  restraints  upon  such  nefarious  and  abominable  transac- 
tions, would  be  to  iniViuge  despotically  upon  the  people's  rights?  [Hear,  hoar].  But 
when  he  considered  the  probable  consequences  which  would  result  to  the  public  peace 
from  similar  practices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  he  could  scarcely  find 
words  adequate  to  express  his  apprehensions.  When  he  heard  gentlemen  talk  of  in- 
vading the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  he  would  ask  whether  there  were  not 
other  rights  to  preserve  than  those  which  were  connected  with  those  popular  meet- 
ings ?  When  they  talked  of  pviblic  rights,  they  should  not  forget  that  ihey  were 
such  rights,  as  the  rights  of  property  and  of  freedom,  the  riglit  of  exercising  opinions 
freely,  and  of  acting  in  conformity  with  those  sentiments  of  loyalty  which  the  true 
principles  of  the  British  constitution  were  meant  to  inculcate  and  to  uphold.  He 
should  like  to  take  any  impartial  stranger:  and  to  describe  to  him  the  British  con- 
stitution, the  rights  which  it  created  and  preserved,  and  its  practical  operation  on  the 
happiness  of  the  community.  That  stranger,  of  course,  would  not  regard  any  fanci- 
ful theory,  or  the  boasted  balance  of  the  three  powers — monarchy,  aristocracy, 
democracy;  he  would  demand  in  what  way  were  secured  the  lives,  the  persons,  the 
property,  the  freedom  of  opinion  of  the  subject,  in  short  all  those  rights  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  public  good  to  maintain.  He  would  place  that  stranger 
in  some  spots  ho  would  fix  on  near  Manchester,  and  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
practical  operation  of  the  British  constitution  ?  Let  the  House  look  to  the  details 
which  were  in  the  papers  before  them,  and  they  would  find  a  melancholy  abundance 
of  proofs  of  the  sort  of  conduct  which  was  practised  by  those  misguided  men  :  they 
would  see  that,  according  to  their  construction  of  the  British  constitution,  no  man 
was  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of  allegiance,  or  entitled  to  protection,  if  he  pre- 
sumed to  think  differently  from  themselves.  He  again  begged  to  state,  that  he  did 
not  make  these  observations  upon  anonymous  information.  Let  the  House  look 
for  instance  to  the  examination  of  Francis  Murray ;  they  would  find  that  he  with 
three  others  had  left  Manchester  on  the  day  preceding  the  16th  of  August,  and  that 
he  proceeded  to  an  open  spot  at  some  distance,  where  he  found  1,500  men  exercising 
in  military  array,  and  formed  as  he  had  described  it,  in  solid  squares.  This  man 
was  invited  to  join  those  persons,  and  upon  his  declining  an  immediate  alarm  was 
given  that  he  was  a  spy.  He  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  was  pursued  by  a  body  of 
these  desperadoes,  by  whom  he  was  captured :  and  how  in  this  man's  person  was  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  respected  ?  He  was  actually  obliged  to  go  down  upon  his  knees, 
and  forswear  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  as  the  price  of  his  life;  for  he  was  not 
even  protected  from  violence,  having  been  shamefully  wounded  and  maimed.  But 
what  was  the  melancholy  appeal  which  this  man  who  was  not  employed  by  the  civil 
power,  (though  where  would  have  been  the  criminality  if  he  had  been  ?)  was  obliged 
to  make  to  these  advocates  of  constitutional  power, — to  those  whose  m.eetings  were 
considered  as  no  abuse,  and  those  whose  conduct  it  was  said  was  not  calculated  to 
produce  danger  to  the  state?  This  British  subject,  in  the  possession  of  his  liberty, 
guilty  of  no  offence,  entitled  by  the  constitution  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  own 
opinions,  what  sort  of  appeal  was  he  obliged  to  make  to  this  singular  assembly  ?  Did 
he  say  he  was  a  British  subject,  and  appeal  to  equal  rights  ?  He  knew  too  well  the 
temper  of  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen.  lie  said,  and  his  appeal  was,  though 
a  simple,  a  melancholy  and  forcible  one,  "  For  God's  sake  treat  me  as  I  would  be 
treated  by  an  enemy.  If  I  were  flying  from  the  French,  and  they  as  an  enemy,  were  to 
take  me  prisoner,  they  would  grant  me  quarter;  let  me  implore  you  hut  to  extend  to 
me  a  similar  grace !"  This  was  the  language  which  a  free-born  Englishman  was 
constrained  to  address  to  his  brother  Englishmen,  at  a  time  when  he  was  guilty 
of  no  illegal  act,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  torture.  He  would  ask  any  man 
in  that  House  if  this  were  what  was  called  the  l.berty  of  the  subject  ?  Rather  was  il 
not  oae  of  the  evils  against  which  the  British  constitution  did  not  guard,  but  against 
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which  it  ought  to  be  made  to  guard  ?  Lord  Derby  too,  to  whose  report  an  hon. 
gentleman  had  referred,  and  who,  from  his  known  political  sentiments,  might  be 
considered  a  most  impartial  witness,  what  did  he  state  ?  And  here  he  could  not 
avoid  paying  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  that  noble  lord  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
acted — for  the  firm  and  effectual  steps  which  he  had  taken  to  preserve  those  institu- 
tions upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  could  alone  depend.  What  did  this 
noble  lord  state  ?  Knowing  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  pervaded  the  respectable  in- 
habitants of  this  district,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  an  association  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  peace,  but  in  what  language  was  he  constrained  to  report  the  result  of 
that  effort  ?  He  says,  alluding  to  the  formation  of  an  armed  association,  "  I  find  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  officers,  even  but  for  one  battalion  ;  but 
every  entreaty  has  failed  to  induce  the  men  to  come  forward."  He  would  ask,  was 
this  a  state  of  things  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  constitution  ?  Were  the  loyal 
and  the  disloyal  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  ?  He  would  ask  whether  it  were 
possible,  in  this  state  of  things,  when  men  were  assured  that  great  numbers  of  the 
disaffected  were  meeting  to  drill  as  soldiers,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  military 
mancEuvres,  that  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  country  would  come  forward  ?  Was 
not  the  knowledge  of  such  a  fact  calculated  to  produce  the  strongest  intimidation  ? 
Look  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon's  letter — what  did  he  say  ?  His  grace 
said,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  existing  to  a  great  extent;  but  he 
added,  "  that  to  the  natural  difficulty  attached  to  the  situation  of  the  farmer,  &c.,  in 
this  country,  there  appears  now  a  novel  one,  proceeding  from  the  alarm  excited  by 
those  who  compose  the  various  and  numerous  meetings  in  this  district  of  the  coun- 
try." In  other  words,  that  the  people  literally  stood  in  a  state  of  intimidation,  and 
Avere  apprehensive  of  avowing  their  sentiments,  lest  they  should  be  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks of  a  stronger  party.  Was  this  the  possession  of  the  freedom  of  opinion  ?  Gen- 
tlemen should  consider  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  this  system  of  intimida- 
tion. It  was  not  the  upper  classes  upon  whom  this  feeling  would  operate;  they 
were  in  a  situation  to  look  to  themselves;  but  let  them  consider  the  temptation 
to  which  those  to  whom  the  same  protection  was  not  extended,  he  meant  men  of 
moderate  property,  were  exposed.  Would  not  they,  from  the  principle  of  self-pre- 
servation, join  that  party  from  whom  they  had  most  reason  to  feel  alarm  ?  It  was 
not  in  human  virtue — it  was  not  in  human  firmness  to  stem  the  torrent.  Let  the 
House  reflect  how  great  a  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  fear  and  despon- 
dency of  the  loyal.  Let  them  think  how  many  would  rather  dissemble  their  convic- 
tion than  avow  their  fears,  and  amidst  increasing  enemies,  and  more  dangerous  threats, 
would  join  the  ranks  of  those  among  whom  alone  they  would  find  security.  For  the 
conduct  of  all  these  persons — for  every  man  become  disloyal  for  want  of  protection, 
they,  the  House,  would  be  responsible.  But  let  them  once  assure  the  loyal  part  of 
the  population  of  support,  and  thousands  would  at  once  come  forward  and  avow  them- 
selves, who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  silently  to  yield  to  a  superior  force.  He 
came  now  to  a  part  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  must  dwell  with  more  serious  ap- 
prehensions. His  hon.  friend  had  asked  to  what  the  change  and  distress  of  the  people 
were  to  be  attributed  ?  He  had  no  difficulty  in  avowing  his  conviction,  that  in  those 
districts  which  were  called  manufacturing  districts,  a  change  had  taken  place  in  their 
manners,  and  habits,  and  feelings,  and  he  confessed  that  he  found  it  much  more  easy 
to  point  out  the  causes  of  those  disorders  than  to  devise  the  means  of  preventing 
them.  His  hon.  friend  had  made  some  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  representation,  as 
being  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the  changes  which  he.  had  described ;  but  he 
would  recall  to  the  recollection  of  his  hon.  friend,  whether,  when  the  nation  was 
threatened  by  foreign  invaders,  the  people  did  not  flock  in  millions  to  the  standard 
of  their  country,  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  its  protection.  Was  the  state  of  the 
representation  altered  since  that  period?  The  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  the  dis- 
tress which  prevailed  being  attributable  to  his  Majesty's  government,  or  rather  mis- 
government.  If  this  were  the  cause,  distress  must  be  the  same  everywhere,  for  the 
government  was  general ;  and  yet  it  was  an  established  fact,  that  distress  existed 
only  in  particular  quarters,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  general 
happiness  and  tranquillity.  They  found  disorders  prevail  in  a  distant  county  to  a 
great  extent ;  but  they  found  Ireland,  they  found  the  south  of  England,  they  found 
the  north  of  Scotland  generally  tranquil;  and  they  found  certain  districts  only,  which 
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had  been  subject  to  disorder  for  many  years,  in  a  situation  of  alarm.  Then,  ought 
they  not  to  look  for  a  cause  for  this  alarm  to  something  ditforent  from  what  had  been 
stated?  They  saw  in  those  districts  a  manufacturing  population,  different  in  their 
habits,  aad  different  in  their  relations,  as  far  as  regarded  landlord  and  tenant,  from 
the  population  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Being  more  populous,  thev  na- 
turally called  for  a  more  effective  civil  power;  yet  their  civil  power  was  more' inef- 
fective. They  saw  people  collected  in  large  towns,  and  a  jealousy  existing  in  con- 
ferring the  appointment  of  magistrates  upon  individuals  who  employed  those  people 
— if  those  individuals  themselves  did  not,  from  their  occupations,  feel  a  reluctance  in 
taking  upon  themselves  so  troublesome  an  office.     When  they  saw,  also,  the  great 

alternations  which  took  place  among  the  lower  orders  of  prosperity  and  distress 

when  they  saw  the  constant  vicissitudes  to  which  they  were  exposed — when  they  saw 
their  imprudence  in  not  laying  up  in  times  of  prosperity  against  times  of  distress — 
when  they  saw,  too,  that  when  they  had  employment  they  only  worked  for  two  or 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  devoted  the  rest  to  dissipation — and  when  they  recol- 
lected all  the  influence  which  a  change  in  the  situation  of  affairs,  of  fashion,  or  of 
speculation,  might  produce  on  the  state  of  these  individuals,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  they  were  peculiarly  open  to  the  mischievous  designs  of  those  demagogues  who 
of  late  had  been  so  actively  engaged  in  taking  advantage  of  their  temporary  diffi- 
culty, and  impressing  upon  them  a  belief  that  their  difficulties  were  irremediable, 
except  by  a  change  in  the  representation.  For  these  evils,  as  he  before  said,  he 
thought  it  was  much  more  easy  to  find  out  the  cause  than  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
Another  reason  at  this  time  afforded  an  additional  facility  for  promoting  the  views 
of  the  seditious — and  this  was,  the  state  of  information  to  which  the  public  mind 
had  arrived  from  the  more  general  dissemination  of  education.  He  did  not  mean  bv 
this  to  say  one  word  in  opposition  to  education,  or  to  the  more  speedy  extension  of 
knowledge — there  were  no  greater  evils  than  the  evils  of  ignorance — but  let  them 
take  care  that  the  greatest  blessing  was  not  converted  into  the  greatest  curse  of  the 
people.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  measures  which  were  proposed 
should  be  applied  to  the  country  generally,  and  not  to  particular  districts  ;  for  he 
was  satisfied  if  an  opening  were  left  anywhere,  it  would  be  only  affording  an  addi- 
tional inducement  to  circidate  in  places  yet  un contaminated  that  poison  which  had 
operated  so  effectually  and  so  mischievously  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  He 
made  his  choice  between  what  he  considered  two  evils,  a  farther  restriction  on  valu- 
able rights,  and  general  anarchy  and  confusion ;  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  attempt, 
by  supporting  the  measures  before  the  House,  to  prevent  the  disorders  which  now 
afflicted  the  manufacturing  districts  from  spreading  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening, — 

Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation,  said,  that  however  mistaken  by  the  noble  lord  (Folke- 
stone), he  thought  he  had  qualified  his  expressions  respecting  the  meeting  at  Man- 
chester sufficiently  to  guard  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  not  feeling  as  deeply  as 
any  hon.  gentleman  could  for  the  calamity  of  that  day.  The  noble  lord  had  certainly 
quoted  his  words  correctly ;  but  he  appealed  to  the  House,  to  believe,  that  though 
he  had  in  words  accompanied  the  observation  with  no  qualification,  yet  it  was  far 
from  his  feeling  to  give  utterance  to  any  expression  that  bordered  on  inhumanity.  He 
never  under-rated  the  evil  attendant  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Manchester  meeting, 
and  the  only  reason  why  he  thought  it  better  than  if  it  had  taken  another  course, 
was  that,  if  that  meeting  had  not  been  dispersed,  another  would  have  taken  place, 
and  a  collision  might  have  ensued  between  the  military  and  the  people,  in  which 
much  more  blood  would  have  been  shed.  He  was  anxious  to  state  that  such  was  his 
sense  of  the  transaction,  lest  his  expressions  might  be  misrepresented. 

The  motion  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  351  against  128  ;  majority,  223. 
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December  9,  1819. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Rennet's  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this  country, — 
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Mr.  Peel  said,  he  rose  to  disclaim  the  sentiment  imputed  to  him  by  the  hon. 
members  for  Taunton  and  Coventry,  that  parliament  had  now  to  make  their  option 
between  the  continuance  of  British  manufactures  and  the  continuance  of  the  British 
constitution.  He  had  never  said  any  such  thing.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  while 
persons  were  to  be  found  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  trade,  for 
personal  objects,  he  viewed  with  alarm  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  country,  thus  influenced  by  designing  men.  He  had  said  that  he  saw  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  that  there  was  a  constant  demand 
for  food,  but  not  for  manufactures;  and  he  had  referred  to  various  causes  depressive 
of  the  working  manufacturers,  especially  the  perfection  of  machinery;  but  he  had 
never  said  that  which  was  imputed  to  him  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  a  senti- 
ment coming  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  one  Avho  was  so  much  indebted  to  manu- 
factures. As  to  the  motion  before  the  House,  he  had  never  experienced  greater 
difficulty  than  he  felt  with  respect  to  it  when  he  came  down  to  the  House ;  but  that 
difficulty  had  been  removed  by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mover,  who  had  not,  as  he 
expected  he  would  do,  confined  himself  to  those  topics  which  his  humanity  would 
naturally  have  suggested  to  him,  and  abstained  from  the  introduction  of  all  political 
questions.  At  the  same  time  he  was  bound  to  say,  that,  had  the  hon.  mover  not  so 
acted,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  should  have  found  great  dilficiilty  in  entering  on  the  inquiry, 
as  his  feelings  would  have  conflicted  with  his  sober  judgment  on  the  subject.  What 
had  since  occurred  in  the  debate  would  have  confirmed  him  in  the  expediency  of  in- 
stituting the  proposed  inquiry,  from  the  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  devising 
any  measure  calculated  to  relieve  those  who  were  suffering  distress.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  had  adverted  to  two  subjects — the  tax  on  wool  and 
the  tax  on  silk — which  he  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  proposed  committee. 
To  those  many  others  of  a  similar  nature  would,  in  the  event  of  its  appointment,  be 
no  doubt  added.  Now,  when  it  was  recollected  how  long  the  investigation  of  a  single 
subject — the  poor  laws,  for  instance — took  a  committee,  who  could  suppose  that, 
considering  the  multifarious  topics  into  which  i;  would  be  necessary  that  the  pro- 
posed committee  should  enter,  such  a  committee  could  come  to  any  practical  and 
beneficial  decision?  It  was  not  his  intention  to  have  trespassed  upon  the  House  at 
such  length  ;  but  he  could  not  help  offering  an  additional  observation  or  two,  in  an- 
swer to  what  had  fallen  from  some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  It  was 
said  that  some  means  of  relief  ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  poor.  He  admitted  this 
fully,  provided  any  real  relief  could  be  afforded  ;  but  in  several  instances  attempts 
at  relief  only  increased  the  distress.  It  was  proposed  that  a  minimum  of  wages  ought 
to  be  fixed.  It  was  impossible  to  do  this  with  effect,  unless  an  average  of  human 
strength  could  also  be  regulated.  But  if  a  minimum  of  wages  were  fixed,  how  could 
the  manufacturer  be  compelled  to  give  it,  or  how  could  he  be  compelled  to  give  even  the 
smallest  pittance  ?  Legislation  of  this  kind  was  always  dangerous,  never  beneficial. 
As  to  the  employment  of  the  poor  upon  public  works,  particularly  in  Ireland,  his 
mind  was  made  up  on  the  impolicy  of  any  such  attempt.  In  the  first  place,  where 
must  the  public  works  be  undertaken  ?  In  the  manufacturing  districts — in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  public  works  already  completed  had  been  calculated 
for  a  period  of  greater  prosperity'  than  the  present — no  new  work  could  be  carried 
on  without  additional  taxation  ;  and,  considering  the  great  want  of  economy  in  public 
works,  he  would  ask  if  there  could  be  anything  gained  by  taking  money  out  of  the 
pockets  ui'  the  people  for  such  a  purpose,  and  by  which  the  poor  would  bo  ultimately 
rendered  poorer  ?  He  was  sorry  also  to  discountenance  the  hope  a  few  appeared  to 
entertain,  that  something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  parliamentary  grant.  It 
was,  in  his  view,  impossible ;  and  there  was,  in  truth,  no  analogy  between  the  cases 
of  foreign  sufferers  and  those  of  our  own  nation.  Undoubtedly,  did  we  possess  the 
means,  our  own  distressed  population  had  the  fairest  claim;  but  from  whence  were 
the  means  to  be  supplied?  Foreign  aid  was  given  for  some  extraordinary  and  tem- 
porary visitation.  The  situation  of  our  manufacturing  districts  was  not  like  that  of 
some  West  Indian  islands  that  had  been  visited  by  a  hurricane,  or  like  Portugal  when 
devastated  by  the  progress  of  war.  Here  we  must  not  only  consider  the  severity  of 
existing  distresses,  but  the  causes  of  them.  He  was  convinced  that  they  were  en- 
tirely beyond  the  control  of  parliament;  they  were  permanent  from  their  nature; 
and,  supposing  relief  could  be  given  by  grant  to  one  district,  it  would  be  setting  a 
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dangerous  precedent  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  which  at  a  future  time  might  make 
a  similar  claim.  Besides,  it  would  rather  tend  to  counteract  the  natural  checks  of 
increasing  population,  which,  though  aftbrding  a  tardy  remedy,  was  the  only  one  he 
could  discover  of  affording  effectual  and  lasting  relief. 


CONDUCT  OF  MINISTERS  RESPECTING  THE  PROCEEDINGS 
AGAINST  QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

Febkuaky  5,  1821. 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  and,  after  a  retrospective  view  of 
t!ie  recent  ])roceedings  against  her  Majesty,  Queen  Caroline,  moved  the  following 
resolution  : — 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers,  in  advising  the 
measures  which  has'e  led  to  the  late  proceedings  against  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  were 
not  justified  by  any  political  expediency  or  necessity;  and  that  their  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  of  those  proceedings  has  been  productive  of  consequences  de- 
rogatory from  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country." 

Mr.  Lambton  having  seconded  the  motion,  and  several  other  members  having 
spoken, — 

Mr.  Peel  rose,  and  alluding  to  the  speech  of  Sir  .1.  Mackintosh,  who  had  just  sat 
down,  said,  that  having  been  absent  on  every  former  occasion  on  which  this  subject 
had  been  before  the  House,  and  having  now  hoard  the  particularly  severe  terms 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  applied  to  the  last  decision  of  that  House, 
he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  justify  the  vote  he  should  give.  Having  been  pre- 
vented from  attending  when  the  last  decision  of  the  House  had  been  given,  and  hav- 
ing intended,  if  he  could  have  been  present,  to  take  that  line  which  had  been  so 
severely  animadverted  on,  he  would  first  state  the  groimds  on  which  he  concurred 
with  that  majority  of  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  in  the  warmth 
and  heat  of  debate,  that  they  had  declared  war  against  the  people.  The  words  had 
been  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  mean  only,  that 
the  tendency  of  that  vote  was  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  In  that  sense 
they  were  unobjectionable;  and  although  he  had  himself  felt  assured  that  such  had 
been  the  meaning  attached  to  them,  he  was  exceedingly  happy  to  hear  them  so  ex- 
plained by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  In  the  situation  in  which  he  now  stood, 
he  was  called  on  to  declare  the  honest  and  independent  opinion  which  he  had  formed, 
and  in  doing  so,  he  was  utterly  ignorant  whether  others  concurred  with  him  in  that 
opinion ;  he  was  regardless  what  impression  his  opinion  might  make :  this  recom- 
mendation, however,  his  opinion  had,  that  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  said, 
that  he  had  formed  it  without  reference  to  personal  or  party  considerations ;  that  it 
was  the  result  of  the  deliberate  exercise  of  his  judgment,  and  that  it  had  no  other 
view  but  the  import  and  justice  of  the  question.  He  was  one  of  those  who  could  not 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  having  originally  omitted  the  name  of  the  Queen  in  the 
Liturgy;  and  on  this  ground — that  he  saw  no  inconsistency  in  inserting,  or  rather 
continuing,  her  Majesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy,  and  at  the  same  time  boldly  coming 
forAvard  with  a  charge  of  the  highest  nature.  Yet  he  could  not  have  concurred  in 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  (A.  Hamilton,)  because  it  was  of  an  intricate  and  indis- 
tinct character,  and  because  it  would  have  prejudged  the  question  now  before  the 
House.  It  was  also  an  ill-timed  motion:  because  it  OTight  to  have  been  brought  for- 
ward last  session,  if  at  all.  The  otfence,  if  offence  it  were,  had  been  committed  on  the 
•29th  of  January  last  year :  why,  then,  delay  a  motion  respecting  it  till  the  26th  of 
January  this  year  ?  He  could  not  have  concurred  in  it  on  another  ground.  It 
would  have  been  grossly  inconsistent  in  the  House  to  agree  in  such  a  motion,  after 
having  last  year  concurred  in  a  decision  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  moved  an 
amendment,  which,  in  substance,  was  the  same  as  the  motion  of  this  session.  He 
would  further  have  voted  against  the  noble  lord's  motion,  because  it  was  calculated 
to  redress  no  wrong,  because  it  was  no  object  for  the  Queen  to  have  such  a  declara- 
tion from  that  House,  and  because  it  merely  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  go- 
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vernment.  If  it  should  be  said  that  the  consequence  of  agreeing  to  such  a  motion 
would  be  the  insertion  of  the  Queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy,  he  -would  say,  "  Let  us 
have  a  motion  dii-ectly  for  that  object."  "  Let  us  know  what  we  do."  Such  an 
important  question  as  the  insertion  of  her  Majesty's  name  was  not  to  be  carried  as  a 
corollary  to  a  motion.  If,  then,  that  motion  contemplated  any  other  result  than  the 
one  which  it  professed,  for  that  reason  he  wonld  have  objected  to  it — but,  of  the 
present  motion  he  thought  very  differently.  He  thanked  the  noble  lord  who  made 
it,  and  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  supported  it,  for  the  fairness  of  the  motion,  and 
the  manly  sentiments  with  wliich  it  liad  been  supported.  They  had  disclaimed 
any  intention  to  effect  by  this  motion  a  change  of  administration,  while  they  fairly 
admitted  that  the  consequence  of  a  censure  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  the  terms 
of  the  motion,  might  be  the  removal  of  ministers,  and  a  change  of  government. 
He  would  not  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  necessary  or  probable  consequences 
of  the  motion.  He  cared  not  what  the  consequences  might  be,  whether  a  change  of 
government  or  a  reform  of  parliament.  If  ministers  had  acted  in  the  late  proceed- 
ings either  from  vindictive  feelings,  as  alleged  by  a  noble  lord  on  a  former  night,  or 
in  order,  according  to  the  charge  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh) to  perpetuate  their  power,  he  would  concur  in  the  motion.  He  would  infinitely 
prefer  a  change  of  government,  parliamentary  reform,  or  Catholic  emancipation,  to 
supporting  in  office  men  who  could  have  acted  from  such  base  and  corrupt  motives, 
and  coiild  have  adopted  proceedings  which  all  so  lamented  and  deplored,  from  a 
mere  desire  of  continuing  in  ofBce.  He  dismissed,  therefore,  every  other  considera- 
tion, and  would  give  his  vote  on  the  issue  which  alone  they  were  to  try — that  was, 
Did  the  conduct  of  ministers,  in  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  against  the  Queen, 
call  for  the  grave  and  serious  censure  of  the  House  ?  If  their  motives  were  good, 
though  blame  might  be  attached  to  particular  parts  of  their  conduct,  he  would  be 
justified  in  giving,  as  he  meant  to  do,  a  direct  negative  to  the  motion.  The  case  had 
been  so  unprecedented  ;  there  had  been  so  little  light  from  any  other  case  to  direct 
or  guide ;  the  illustrious  person  against  whom  the  proceedings  had  been  adopted 
possessed  no  ordinary  mind  and  character,  and  acted  upon  no  ordinary  feelings ; — 
tlie  House  of  Commons,  reviewing  those  circumstances,  standing  on  the  vantage 
ground  to  which  the  progress  of  events  had  now  carried  them,  and  seeing  distinctly 
whence  every  current  set  in,  and  every  wind  blew,  would  not  hastily  censure  the  first 
commencement  and  early  progress  of  the  navigation.  The  only  fair  mode  of  judging 
was,  to  place  themselves  in  the  situation  in  which  ministers  had  l)Gen  then  placed. 
The  house  were,  in  order  to  judge  fairly,  to  recollect  the  period  to  which  what  is  now 
present  was  future,  and  what  is  now  clear  was  covered  in  obscui'ity.  He  now  de- 
clared his  general  concuri-ence  in  the  proceedings  with  his  Majesty's  ministers.  It 
was  not  in  the  commencement,  in  the  course,  or  the  termination,  that  he  differed 
from  tliem.  But  he  differed  in  many  cases  from  ministers.  He  had  already  said  that 
he  lamented  that  her  Majesty's  name  had  been  excluded  from  the  Liturgy.  He  had 
with  regret  heard  it  stated,  that  a  palace  was  not  to  be  provided  for  the  Queen  ;  he 
had  read  with  regret  the  answer  to  her  Majesty's  demand  of  a  ship  of  war.  Those 
were  circumstances  which  made  a  deep  impression,  not  on  enlightened  minds,  but 
on  the  great  body  of  the  jjcople ;  they  were  unimportant  and  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, but  they  were  circumstances  which,  connected  with  a  rank  so  distinguished, 
produced  the  strongest  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  peo])]e.  It  was  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  influence  of  such  little  circumstances  that  Lord  l>acon  had  remarked,  that 
"you  sooner  perceive  how  the  wind  blows  by  throwing  up  a  straw  than  a  stone." 
From  the  refusal  of  the  circumstances  of  accommodation  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
an  impression  had  prevailed  that  the  Queen  was  the  object  of  persecution.  It  was 
an  unjust  and  erroneous  impression;  but  the  circumstances  he  had  mentioned  had 
materially  contributed  to  produce  it.  He  now  proposed  to  argue  the  question  at 
issue  on  the  grounds  on  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken 
had  argued  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said  that  he  could  get  no  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "  Where  was  the  necessity  for  the  proceedings  against  the 
Queen  ?"  lie  was  ready  to  contend  that  there  was  no  case  so  clear  as  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  proceedings.  It  had  been  impossible  to  allow  the  Queen,  under  the 
charges  under  which  she  laboured,  to  ascend  the  throne  without  a  communication 
to  parliament.     If  every  privilege  liud  been  granted  to  the  Queen — if  she  had  been 
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placed  on  the  throne — he  did  not  believe  that  inquiry  would  have  been  ultimately 
avoided  :  he  believed  that  at  this  moment  they  would  be  discussing  the  question 
■whether  the  government  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  impeached  for  withholding  the 
charges  which  they  knew  against  the  Queen.  "  Where  was  the  evil,"  it  was  asked, 
"  of  avoiding  all  proceedings  ?"  What!  was  it  no  evil  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land imputed  adultery  and  guilt?  Those  charges  which  had  been  brought  forward  had, 
at  the  period  now  referred  to,  been  in  the  possession  of  government.  "Would  it  be  no 
light  thing  to  place  at  the  head  of  a  female  society,  distinguished  for  the  decencies 
which  formed  the  charm  of  female  society,  a  Queen  charged  with  adultery  ?  He 
spoke  only  of  the  charges ;  he  would  not  refer  to  the  details  given  in  evidence  in  the 
other  House  .  of  those  details  he  had  formed  his  opinion — he  could  not  help  forming 
an  opinion — and  in  this  question  he  could  not  help  making  reference  to  those  pro- 
ceedings. He  admitted  the  claim  which  the  Queen  had,  in  consequence  of  having 
escaped  conviction.  When  he  said  escaped,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  further 
than  that  the  investigation  had  not  terminated  in  the  conviction  of  the  Queen.  He 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  withhold  from  one  of  her  Majesty's  illustrious 
rank,  and  from  an  afflicted  female,  the  benefits  of  an  acquittal.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  come  to  any  decision  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  or  just  to  ministers,  who 
were  now  accused,  without  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  had  been  disclosed. 
Was  it  his  fault  ?  It  might  be  the  fault  of  no  one ;  but  it  was  the  consequence  of  the 
motion  which  was  now  before  the  House.  Not  only,  then,  was  he  convinced  that  there 
had  been  a  necessity  for  inquiry,  but  he  felt  assured  that  inquiry  must  have  been 
the  consequence  of  attempts  to  evade  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had 
argued  this  question  with  so  much  ability  had  asked  whether  we  saw  no  evil  in  the  ad- 
vantages given  by  such  proceedings  to  a  vile  and  degraded  faction,  and  in  embodying 
so  much  abuse  and  reproach  upon  illustrious  and  royal  station?  But  did  he  think  that 
the  faction  whose  intent  it  was  to  bring  into  ridicule,  disgrace,  and  infamy,  every  in- 
stitution in  the  country — did  he  think  that  that  faction  would  not  have  turned  against 
the  Queen,  if  not  recommended  to  them  by  a  prosecution,  and  embodied  all  the  insinu- 
ations and  charges  which  could  be  collected  against  her  ?  Would  they  who  had  seized 
her  arm  in  order  to  shake  the  throne — would  they  not  have  propagated,  applied,  and  cir- 
culated every  degrading  insinuation,  and  asked  whether  the  throne  were  not  disgraced 
by  such  a  person  ?  He  begged  not  to  be  misunderstood:  he  meant  only  a  Queen 
labouring  under  such  charges.  The  consequence  of  attempting  to  evade  inquiry 
into  those  charges  would  have  been  a  motion  of  impeachment  in  that  House,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  refuse  deliberation  and  inquiry  in 
such  a  case.  If  the  member  for  Knaresborough  (Mr.  Tierney)  were  in  such  a  case 
to  move  an  impeachment,  it  would  be  in  perfect  consistency  with  what  he  had  stated 
in  that  House,  on  the  first  day  of  the  last  session.  On  the  21st  of  February  last 
year,  when  a  member  had  mentioned  the  Queen's  name,  the  member  for  Knares- 
borough had  said,  that  he  would  not  vote  one  farthing  to  a  person  under  such  a 
cloud.  Was  it  possible  that  the  government  could  have  escaped  censure  if  they  had 
neglected  inquiry  on  that  occasion  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  ministers  should  pledge  themselves  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry next  session.  Was  it  possible  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  have  suf- 
fered the  Queen  to  ascend  the  throne  Avithout  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment ?  The  government  had  charges  against  the  Queen  ;  if,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, he  were  to  admit  that  it  had  been  wrong  to  send  out  a  commission  to  Milan, 
still  the  commission  had  been  sent  out,  and  there  the  charges  were  in  the  hands  of 
ministers.  Was  it  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  those 
charges  ?  In  his  opinion,  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  the  grossest  dereliction 
of  their  duty.  Ministers  having  fully  considered  the  case,  and  the  Queen  having 
refused  the  mediation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  became  utterly  impossible  to 
avoid  an  inquiry.  If  the  Queen  assumed  the  appearance  of  complete  and  unequivo- 
cal innocence,  as  she  must  have  done,  the  government  must  have  allowed  her  the 
triumph  of  innocence,  or  have  instituted  a  prosecution  against  her.  If  she  assumed 
complete  innocence,  which  she  did  when  slie  refused  the  mediation  of  that  House, 
would  not  ministers,  with  the  impression  which  they  had  on  their  minds,  have  been 
guilty  of  the  grossest  dereliction  of  their  duty,  if  they  had  allowed  her  to  ascend  the 
throne  with  the  triumph  of  innocence  ? — That,  then,  being  allowed,  the  only  ques- 
10 
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tion  was,  what  course  of  proceedings  should  be  adopted.  It  was  but  a  choice  of 
evils,  and  to  him  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  appeared  the  most  likely  on  the  whole 
to  promote  the  ends  of  justice.  [Much  cheering  from  the  Opposition.]  If  those 
cheers  meant  that  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  ought  not  to  have  been  the  course, 
he  would  say,  that  if  the  former  part  of  his  argument  were  allowed,  it  was  not  only 
the  best,  but  the  only  mode  of  proceeding.  His  right  honourable  friend  had  shown 
that  the  Queen  could  be  proceeded  against  only  in  parliament.  The  only  modes, 
therefore,  were  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  or  an  impeachment.  The  tenor  of  his 
education  had  not  qualified  him  for  discussing  this  view  of  the  subject ;  but  he  would 
state  his  opinion,  and  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  form  a  correct  one.  Was  it  con- 
ceded to  him  that  there  were  but  the  two  courses  open,  of  proceeding  by  a  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  and  proceeding  by  impeachment  ?  Supposing  an  impeachment,  what, 
he  asked,  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  First,  a  reference  must  have  been  had  to 
a  committee  of  that  House ;  next,  the  Queen  must  have  been  unavoidably  exposed  to 
all  the  hardships  of  an  ex  parte  statement;  and,  lastly,  that  House  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  pronounce  adirect  ay  or  no  on  every  article  of  charge.  In  the  unavoidable 
interval  of  time  that  must  have  occurred  between  the  ex  parte  statement  of  that  House 
and  the  final  trial,  the  Queen  would  have  continued  exposed  to  misrepresentation  and 
misinterpretation.  He  wished  it  also  to  be  considered,  whether  there  did  not  exist 
great  doubts  of  any  conviction  being  obtained,  on  technical  grounds,  where  an 
alleged  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  was  committed  with  a  person  ovi'ing  no 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country  ?  If  there  existed  grounds  for  such  a  doubt, 
and  that  on  a  point  of  technicality,  acquittal  must  be  the  result  of  impeachment ;  was 
the  great  moral  offence  of  adultery  to  be  suffered  to  escape  with  impunity,  because 
it  was  no  offence  against  the  law  ?  Besides,  was  it  to  be  credited,  that  an  individual, 
sitting  in  trial  on  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  would  not  feel  himself  in  honour  and 
in  conscience  bound  to  extend  to  the  accused  the  same  benefits  as  would  be  derived 
from  the  proceeding  by  impeachment  ?  But  even  were  the  verdict  of  guilty  esta- 
blished by  an  impeachment,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  followed  by  some 
separate  measure,  such  as  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  Then  he  would  ask,  would 
a  single  inconvenience  have  been  avoided  by  selecting  previously  the  course  of  im- 
peachment ?  If  ever  there  were  a  case  of  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  strikingly 
exempt  from  injustice,  it  was  the  adoption  of  it  in  the  late  proceeding  against  lier 
Majesty.  If  ever  a  state  necessity  called  for  the  departure  from  the  ordinary  rules 
which  govern  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was  where  a  Queen,  about  to  be  in- 
vested with  those  dignities  which  befitted  her  high  rank  and  station,  was  charged  with 
a  grave  moral  offence;  it  was  to  prevent  adultery  and  high  treason  from  being  in- 
stalled on  the  throne  of  this  countiy.  It  had  been  asked,  where  was  the  necessity 
of  the  proceeding  ?  Was  there  any  chance  of  an  heir  to  the  throne — any  fears  of  a 
disputed  succession  ?  Besides,  it  was  said,  if  offences  had  been  committed,  they 
were  committed,  not  in  England,  but  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  could  lay  no 
stress  on  such  considerations;  if  they  were  committed  at  all,  or  if  there  were  good 
grounds  of  suspicion,  he  contended  that  they  furnished  grounds  for  inquiry,  and,  if 
guilt  were  established,  for  preventing  the  exaltation  of  the  Queen  to  that  august  sta- 
tion which,  as  a  Queen  Consort  she  would  otherwise  enjoy,  presiding  as  she  would 
then  over  the  female  society  of  the  country,  its  example,  its  grace,  and  its  honour. — 
He  could  not  recognise  in  the  proposition  made  at  St.  Oraer's,  or  in  the  subsequent 
acquiescence  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bram- 
ber,  any  proof  of  the  bitter  and  vindictive  feelings  against  the  Queen,  with  which 
they  were  charged  by  the  supporters  of  the  present  motion.  On  the  contrary,  he 
recognised  in  such  conduct  a  disposition  to  make  great  personal  sacrifices,  even  a 
sacrifice  of  their  own  consistency  [a  laugh] — he  repeated,  their  own  consistency, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  necessity  of  a  course  which  they  felt  must  be 
attended  with  painful  disclosure,  and  great  public  agitation.  In  place,  then,  of  bit- 
ter feelings  against  the  Queen,  they  were  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  that  was  not 
inconsistent  with  their  ov/n  honour.  It  might  be  asked,  whether  the  proposition  at 
St.  Omcr's  were  a  wise  or  an  unwise  course  ?  Though  he  might  not,  because  it 
failed,  consider  it  unwise,  it  might,  however,  be  considered  unfortunate.  A  different 
character  attached  to  measures,  undertaken  with  great  prospect  of  success,  and  sub- 
sequently considered  through  the  medium  of  failure.     If  that  offer  had  been  accepted, 
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il  would  have  been  a  wise  measure ;  and,  arguing  upon  the  probable  efToct  of  Imman 
inntives,  that  acceptance  might  have  been  fully  expected  ;  but  because  it  failed,  and 
because  he  was  instructed  by  the  subsequent  evil.*,  and  made  wise  by  experience, 
was  he,  therefore,  justified  in  turning  round  and  blaming  the  government  ?  And  did 
not  such  censure  come  rather  with  an  ill  grace  from  tliose  who  deprecated  the  agi- 
tation of  the  subject  at  all?  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  more  forcibly  they 
felt  the  evils  of  such  agitation,  the  less  disposed  they  should  be  to  visit  with  censure 
the  government  for  endeavouring  to  prevent  them.  There  remained  one  other  topic 
on  which  he  was  anxious  to  ofl'er  a  few  observations.  He  had  never,  on  any  previous 
subject,  heard  so  many  admonitions  and  warnings  delivered  to  that  House — he  might 
say  menaces — against  its  persisting  in  the  line  of  conduct  in  which  it  had  commenced. 
They  were  told  to  direct  their  r-onsideration  to  the  extent  and  influence  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject.  He  trusted  that  that  House,  notwithstanding  all  these  warn- 
ings, would  regulate  its  decisions  by  its  ov/n  honest  conviction.  Nothing  would  so 
fatally  disqualify  them  from  filling  the  character  of  legislators  and  statesmen  as  that 
they  should  stand  shivering  in  every  fitful  breeze  of  popular  feeling,  and  not  discharge 
their  obligations  to  the  country  by  a  just  and  necessary  reference  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  question  itself.  If  they  studiously  looked  to  the  subject,  they  would 
feel  it  ditRcult  to  define  what  was  meant  by  the  phrase  of  "popular  opinion ;"  the  more 
theycanvasseditscharacter,  they  would  find  it  fickle,  inconstant,  and  ungrateful — fickle 
anil  inconstant,  because  what  was  now  termed  the  public  voice  would  be  in  the  course 
of  three  months  wholly  different — ungrateful,  because  if  they  allowed  themselves  to 
consult  its  will — founded  as  it  was  on  passion,  and  not  on  reason — their  very  acqui- 
escence would  be  hereafter  quoted  as  an  accusation  against  them.  When  hedisregarded 
public  opinion,  it  was  that  cbaracter  of  it  which  the  advisers  of  the  Queen,  in  the  an- 
swers to  addresses,  were  so  studious  to  conciliate.  In  alluding  to  those  answers,  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  not  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  situation 
of  the  Queen.  It  was  not  of  her,  but  of  those  advisers,  who  were  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  feelings,  that  he  complained.  He  deprecated  their  conduct,  as  not 
less  injurious  to  her  Majesty  than  it  was  to  the  country.  But  whatever  might  be  the 
extent  of  that  public  voice,  thus  excited,  he  trusted  that  parliament  would  never  so 
far  forget  its  duties  as  to  adjust  its  judgment  to  the  model  of  their  passions,  but  would 
form  its  opinion  on  a  sound,  deliberate,  and  honest  conviction  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  question. 

The  debate  having  been  adjourned,  was  resumed  on  the  succeeding  day;  and, 
after  a  very  long  discussion,  the  House  divided:  ayes,  178;  noes,  324;  majority 
against  the  motion,  146. — Adjourned  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning  of  February 
the  7th. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 
February  28,  1821. 

A  number  of  petitions  having  been  presented  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Eoman 
Catiiolics,  Mr.  Plunkett  moved,  "  That  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  laws  by  which  oaths  or  declara- 
tions are  required  to  be  taken  or  made  as  qualifications  for  the  enjoyment  of  offices, 
or  for  the  exercise  of  civil  functions,  so  far  as  the  same  affect  his  IMajesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects ;  and  whether  it  would  be  expedient,  in  any  and  what  manner,  to 
alter  or  modify  the  same,  and  subject  to  what  provisions  or  regulations." 

Mr.  Denis  Browne  having  seconded  the  motion, — 

Mr.  PEEr.  said,  that  nothing  but  the  mode  of  argument  pursued  by  the  right  hon. 
member,  and  the  direct  personal  interest  which  he  took  in  a  mo'le  of  attack  so  novel 
and  unusual,  induced  him  to  rise  at  that  early  period  of  the  debate.  He  was  aWare 
that  he  should  justly  incur  the  charge  of  presumption  by  following  the  right  hon. 
member  under  other  circumstances,  but  the  necessity  of  defending  himself  on  au 
occasion  when  lie  was  so  directly  asL^ailed,  would  be  his  apology  to  the  House.  He 
knew  well,  that  under  any  circumstances,  his  adversary  would  be  an  overpowering 
antagonist;  but  under  the  present,  when  he  replied  to  a  speech  which  he  [Mr.  Peel] 
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had  made  four  years  ago,  and  which  he,  having  the  power  of  tearing  it  to  pieces 
then,  by  that  extraordinary  faculty  of  reasoning  which  he  possessed,  chose  to  leave 
unanswered  until  that  night,  when,  besides  his  great  talents,  he  had  every  other  ad- 
vantage, the  difficulty  was  beyond  calculation  increased ;  but  whatever  the  disad- 
vantages might  be,  he  was  resolved  to  attempt  a  reply  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
who  had  ushered  in  his  arguments  by  reference  to  the  opinions  of  so  humble  an  in- 
dividual as  himself.  In  attempting  to  follow  him,  he  would  first  allude  to  that  sub- 
ject with  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  prefaced  his  powerful  speech,  when 
he  paid  that  feeling  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  senator  under 
whose  auspices  this  question  had  been  first  brought  before  the  English  parliament. 
He  felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  that  all  which  that  eulogium  said  of  the  late  Mr.  Grat- 
tan,  had  his  full  and  heartfelt  concurrence.  There  was  not  a  word  of  it  to  which  he 
did  not  fully  subscribe.  It  might  seem  presumption  in  him  to  follow  the  orator 
who  had  so  well  characterized  departed  worth,  and  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  of 
praising  so  great  a  man.  He  had  not,  like  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  enjoyed  with 
the  subject  of  his  eulogium  those  early  habits  of  intimacy — he  had  not  maintained 
with  him  that  political  relationship — that  unity  of  public  object — that  necessitudo 
sortis,  as  it  was  expressed  by  an  elegant  writer,  which  tended  to  draw  so  closely  the 
alliance  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  Though  such  was  not  his  knowledge  of  the 
late  Mr.  Grattan,  he  knew  him  sufficiently  enough  to  be  able  to  concur  in  every 
thing  which  his  eloquent  friend  said  of  him,  and  felt  that  he  had  not  exceeded  the 
strictest  truth  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  lustre  of  virtue  and  of  talent  by  which  he 
was  so  eminently  distinguished.  He  wished  to  convince  those  who  were  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  him,  that  a  feeling  of  affectionate  regard  had  not  made  him  estimate 
too  highly  the  merits  of  that  ornament  of  his  country,  nor  had  he  been  seduced  by 
the  partiality  of  private  friendship  to  over-rate  the  splendid  qualities  of  his  character. 
As  to  his  conduct,  whether  in  public  or  private  life,  there  was  no  one  who  admired 
him  more  than  he  did.  He  was  going  to  say,  that  he  was  his  political  opponent  ; 
but  he  could  not  with  propriety  make  use  of  that  term.  They  had  differed,  indeed, 
on  that  unfortunate  question  ;  but  they  were  in  nothing  else  so  much  at  variance  as 
to  be  political  combatants.  But  whether  in  opposition  or  not,  there  was  in  Mr. 
Grattan  that  mild  dignity  which  obtained  him  universal  respect;  while,  to  quote  his 
own  expression,  his  "desperate  fidelity"  to  his  cause  gained  him  universal  admira- 
tion. But  of  all  his  great  qualities,  none  was  more  apparent  than  his  readiness  to 
give  up  whatever  interfered  with  his  public  duty,  and  even  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  his 
reputation,  where  a  great  public  principle  required  it — a  quality  which  had  justly 
been  described  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  great  minds.  But,  while  the  country 
had  to  lament  the  loss  of  Mr.  (Jrattan,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  great 
question  which  the  vigour  of  his  mature  genius,  the  decline  of  his  life,  and  even  his 
departing  breath,  had  advocated,  met  with  a  congenial  supporter  in  the  person  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  one  fit  to  be  the  successor  of  the  eloquent  and  intrepid 
statesman  who  had  preceded  him,  and  one,  than  whom  no  man  was  more  worthy  to 
wield  the  arms  of  Achilles. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  remark  upon  the  arguments  of  the  speech  which  had 
called  him  up  ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  premise,  that  if  any  gentleman  supposed  he 
rose  to  express  an  unqualified  satisfaction  at  the  state  of  things  as  they  now  existed, 
or  that  he  was  ready  to  take  a  temporary  advantage,  not  of  argument,  but  of  preju- 
dice, and,  like  a  skilful  disputant,  to  turn  to  his  own  account  whatever  not  reason, 
but  prejudice,  could  call  to  his  aid,  he  laboured  under  a  great  mistake.  He  had  never 
viewed  the  question  but  as  a  choice  of  evils ;  nor  had  he  been  ever  satisfied  with  the 
alternative  proposed;  but  it  had  grown  out  of  the  anomalous  state  of  society  which 
he  found  pre-existing.  He  had  selected  that  which  he  thought  the  best  mode  of  re- 
medying the  evil,  under  the  actual  circumstances,  without,  by  any  means,  looking 
on  it  as  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  had  never  thought  the  mode  absolutely  good  in 
itself,  but  as  a  refuge  from  greater  evils.  This  statement  was  not  new — he  had  ex- 
pressed it  before.  When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was  so 
pleased  with  the  state  of  this  question  as  it  had  been  left  in  1793 — when  he  alleged 
that  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  situation  of  things,  could  he  think  that  he  con- 
templated the  subject  with  unqualified  satisfaction  ?  Did  he  suppose  that  he  viewed 
it  'with  perfect  complacency  ?     No ;  he  never  could  hear  those  names  mentioned 
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which  were  ranged  in  authority  against  him,  as  they  had  been  cited  in  this  instance, 
and  feel  altogether  satisfied.  He  did  not  stand  there  to  take  any  sophistical  advan- 
tage of  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  It  was  not  the  love  of  victory,  but  the 
sincere  desire  to  state  his  honest  conviction,  which  made  him  come  forward ;  and,  if 
he  could  be  actuated  by  any  sordid  and  base  spirit  of  opposition,  he  would  be  ashamed, 
with  those  great  names  against  him,  to  look  that  House  in  the  face.  The  authorities 
Avhich  had  been  referred  to,  made  it  the  paramount  duty  of  every  man  to  examine 
the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  and  to  ascertain  that  no  interested  views,  no  ideas  of 
visionary  danger,  no  irrational  hostility  to  a  great  class  of  his  fellow-subjects,  in- 
fluenced his  decision.  But  if,  after  such  a  close  and  scrutinizing  examination  of  their 
own  motives,  he  and  his  friends  found  it  necessary  still  to  retain  their  opinions,  he 
would  trust  to  the  libL'rality  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  doing  them  the  justice 
to  suppose  that  it  was  in  the  fair  and  candid  exercise  of  a  free  judgment,  concerning 
matters  most  important  to  the  religion  of  the  state,  that  they  ventured  to  differ  from 
him  and  the  great  authorities  which  he  had  cited.  He  must  repeat  that  there  was 
no  alternative  but  that  which  he  had  pursued. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  declared  that  every  subject  of  the  realm  had  a  right 
to  office  ;  and  in  order  to  furnish  ground  for  excluding  him,  it  was  necessary  to  show 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  some  great  and  paramount  danger.  On  this 
point  he  was  at  issue  with  him  ;  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  right 
of  any  subject  to  enjoy  every  office;  and  if  he  erred  in  this  opinion,  he  had  the  con- 
solation of  erring  with  men  whose  names  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  that 
House.  When  the  right  hon.  member  applied  his  principle  as  an  argument  for  the 
removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  the  Catholics  laboured,  he  had  a  right 
to  consider  to  what  extent  that  principle  might  be  enforced ;  and,  therefore,  he  must 
say,  that  if  it  were  to  be  taken  as  an  argument  for  conferring  on  the  Catholics  a  ca- 
pacity for  office,  there  was  no  reason  wliy  it  should  not  admit  the  various  classes  of 
Dissenters  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  right.  Under  any  circumstances,  but  par- 
ticularly after  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  advocate  of  the  Catholics,  if  a  perma- 
nent right  of  this  kind  were  acknowledged  in  the  one  body,  one  equally  permanent 
and  co-extensive  must  be  recognised  in  the  other.  This  being  taken  as  granted, 
what  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  ?  Why,  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeal 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts — not  to  modify,  but  to  destroy  their  operation  by  a 
total  and  unequivocal  repeal.  On  this  point  he  had  great  authorities  who  dissented 
from  the  right  hon.  member,  or,  at  least,  who  were  hostile  to  the  consequences  which 
flowed  from  his  argument.  With  him,  on  this  subject,  were  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke, 
and,  he  believed,  ]Mr.  Windham.  When  a  proposition  was  made,  in  1791,  to  repeal 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  Mr.  Pitt  said  they  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  denied  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  that 
which  the  House  had  just  heard.  Mr.  Burke  resisted  the  repeal,  though  not  on  the 
same  grounds ;  he  said  that  on  two  former  occasions,  when  the  repeal  of  those  Acts 
was  proposed,  he  staid  away  from  the  House  because  his  mind  was  not  made  up 
on  the  subject;  but  he  stated,  in  1791,  that  although  he  would  have  voted  for  the 
repeal  ten  years  before,  he  saw  then  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  suf- 
ficient cause  to  induce  him  to  vote  against  it.  Tlius  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Burke, 
whose  authority  was  so  high,  had  seen  something  in  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters which  made  him  apprehend  danger,  and  caused  him  to  deny  the  permanent 
right  of  eligibility  to  office  in  that  class  of  our  fellow-subjects.  He  had  that  night  heard 
another  authority  quoted,  as  being  favourable  to  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  wbich 
affected  the  Catholics.  He  meant  Blaclvstone;  but  he  would  ask  tlie  noble  lord  who 
had  cited  Blackstone,  and  who  stated  that  he  had  law  as  well  as  religion  on  his  side, 
whether  he  had  read  tlie  chapter  which  contained  the  passage  he  had  quoted,  and 
which  had  been  written  with  so  different  an  intention?  The  learned  commentator 
on  the  laws  of  England,  when  he  said  a  time  might  arrive  when  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  review  and  soften  those  rigorous  edicts,  alluded  to  the  penal  laws  as  distinct 
from  the  excluding  statutes  ;  and  he  went  on  to  say,  that  there  wore  two  Acts,  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  wliich  were  tlie  hnlwarks  of  the  church  against  perils 
from  non-conformists  of  all  denominations,  and  under  the  last  of  these  the  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  office.  But  a  note  of  the  commentator  upon  the  learned  judge 
slated,   "  That  now,  by  the  statute  31st  Ceo.  III.,  chap.  32nd,  which  may  be 
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called  the  Toleration  Act  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  all  the  severe  and  cruel  restric- 
tions and  penalties  enumerated  by  the  learned  judge  are  removed."  Thus  it  was 
evident  that  Blackstone  meant  only  the  penal  statutes  inflicting  a  punishment,  and 
not  the  excluding  ones,  which  only  disabled  from  oiifice. 

But  the  right  hon.  member  had  declared  it  to  be  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that  any  liege  subjects  of  the  realm  should  labour  under  civil  disabilities.  He 
had  alluded  to  times  antecedent  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  Arguments,  how- 
ever, drawn  from  such  a  period,  had  no  weight  with  him ;  he  could  not  allow  tliem 
to  affect  the  present  establishments  of  the  state.  It  should  be  recollected  that  before 
the  Reformation,  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  established  religion  of  the  state.  The 
imperfect  state  of  civil  information,  the  arbitrary  principles  entertained  by  the  sove- 
reign, but  above  all,  the  circumstance  of  the  Catholic  religion  being  the  established 
one,  made  references  to  that  period  lose  all  consideration  v/ith  him.  But  the  fact 
was,  the  present  situation  of  the  Catholics  began  with  the  Reformation.  The  1st 
of  Elizabeth  required  every  one  in  office  to  take  an  oath,  which  asserted  that  not 
only  no  foreign  state  had  a  jurisdiction  or  dominion  in  this  realm,  but  also  that 
the  Queen  had  supremacy  and  dominion  as  well  in  ecclesiastical  as  temporal  mat- 
ters. The  5th  of  Elizabeth  required  the  same  oaths,  and  the  admission  of  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  power  of  the  Queen.  Would  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  pre- 
sent day  take  that  oath  ?  If  they  would  not  take  that  oath,  why,  he  would  ask,  were 
they  less  objects  of  jealousy  than  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  day  ?  Did  any  one 
think  that  the  object  of  that  statute  v.as  not  to  exclude  the  persons  not  taking  that 
oath  from  power  ?  In  the  course  of  the  debates  upon  the  repeal  of  the  test  against 
transubstantiation,  it  was  argued  that  no  Roman  Catholic  had  sat  in  parliament  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Charles  II.,  because  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  ef- 
fectual. If  that  were  the  reason  of  preventing  any  Roman  Catholic  from  sitting  in 
parliament,  it  v.ouid  be  now  rather  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
exclude. 

He  would  pass  over  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  come  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution.  On  the  doctrines  professed  and  acted  upon  at  that  period 
he  would  rely,  that  no  such  unqualified  right  of  the  subject  to  office  as  that  con- 
tended for  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  recognised.  He  relied  on  the 
authority  of  the  greatest  names  in  stating,  that  there  was  a  clear  distinction  between 
toleration  and  power,  and  between  laws  which  imposed  penalties  and  those  which 
only  excluded  from  civil  offices.  At  the  Revolution  it  was  never  supposed  any  man 
could  regard  such  exclusion  as  a  disgrace;  nor  was  it  believed  that  such  exclusion 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  civil  society.  It  was  not  because  such  a  prin- 
ciple was  maintained  at  the  Revolution,  that  he  thought  it  ought  now  to  be  upheld ; 
if  his  own  conviction  of  its  propriety  did  not  go  along  with  it,  he  should  not  advocate 
it  on  that  account.  If  it  were  mentioned  in  the  Bill  of  Ptights  even,  he  would  dis- 
claim it,  if  founded  in  injustice;  and  he  wonld  claim  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
of  the  present  day,  the  right  to  repeal  it.  When  he  referred  to  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  acted  upon  the  principle  of  exclusion, 
which  was  recognised  at  the  Revolution.  He  had  heard  in  the  last  week  from  an 
hon.  and  learned  member  opposite,  a  warm  and  just  panegyric  upon  King  William, 
whom  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  had  described  as  the 
advocate  of  toleration  and  liberality.  He  had  heard  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
ridicule  the  charge  of  illiberality  made  against  King  William.  To  the  justice  of 
that  eulogium  he  would  subscribe ;  but  he  would  beg  leave  to  ask  what  were  the 
opinions  of  that  prince  in  1687,  when  he  was  consulted  upon  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts.  It  was  proposed  to  him,  if  he  would  consent  to  the  repeal  of  those  Acts, 
that  King  James  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  to  him  the  throne;  that  his 
friends  would  be  put  into  power.  But  what  was  the  opinion  of  this  person  who  was 
held  out  as  the  advocate  of  toleration  and  liberality  ?  Did  he  admit  the  unqualified 
right  of  every  subject  to  ofBce  ?  Did  he  think  it  necessary  to  exterminate  the  reli- 
gion, or  that  he  fixed  a  badge  of  infamy  upon  Roman  Catholics  because  he  did  not 
admit  them  to  pov/er  ?  Hear  his  ovv-n  words,  in  the  letter  which  king  William  had 
written  in  tiic  year  1G87,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  before  he  was  fettered 
by  a  party  anxious  for  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  letter  said,  "If  his 
majesty  thought  fit  further  to  desire  their  highnesses'  concurrence  in  the  repeal  of 
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the  penal  laws,  they  were  ready  to  give  it,  provided  always  that  the  laws  which  shut 
out  Roman  Catholics  from  parliament  and  all  places,  should  remain  in  full  vigour; 
but  their  highnesses  could  not  agree  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  laws,  which  were 
enacted  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion  against  the  attacks  of  the  Roman 
Catholics;  and  in  this,  they  did  not  think  they  could  be  said  to  carry  any  severity 
against  Roman  Catholics,  as  the  (jualification  for  a  member  of  parliament  was  a  de- 
claration, before  God  and  man,  that  he  was  for  the  Protestant  religion."  Could  any 
distinction  between  penalties  for  the  profession  of  a  religion  and  exclusion  from  par- 
liament, be  more  clearly  expressed  ?  He  hoped  the  House  would  not  infer  from 
this,  that  he  subscribed  to  all  the  doctrine  contained  in  that  letter  ;  as  he  only  quoted 
it  as  an  authority  in  contradiction  of  the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
King  William  further  stated,  "  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  some  good  reason  for  re- 
pealing those  laws,  which  were  enacted  for  no  other  purpose  thnu  that  of  preventing 
the  Roman  Catholics  from  overturning  the  state,  as  these  laws  inflicted  neither  fines 
nor  punishment,  and  only  excluded  from  power  those  persons  whom  the  experience 
of  every  day  showed  it  would  be  dangerous  to  trust,  since  all  persons  in  public  em- 
ployments more  or  less  favoured  the  advancement  of  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fessed ?"  He  would  ask  nothing  more  than  the  authority  of  King  William  for  the 
vote  which  he  should  give,  provided  he  saw  there  v.ere  rational  grounds  for  that 
opinion.  But  there  were  other  opinions  on  which  he  would  infinitely  more  rely,  to 
show  that  the  principles  of  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  been  recognised  by  the 
British  constitution,  and  that  it  was  not  admitted  by  those  most  competent  to 
judge.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  "  Do  you  find  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  any  ex- 
clusion ?"  He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman — Do  you  find  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  any  unqualified  right  to  office  ?  Did  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  find  that 
in  the  three  first  articles  of  that  bill  it  was  stated,  that  James  had  arrogated  to  him- 
self a  dispensing  power?  He  knew  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  these  men  to  call  into  question  that  dispensing  power,  even  if  it  were  exercised 
in  dispensing  with  bad  laws,  and  he  did  not  therefore  draw  any  argument  from  ii:. 
He  only  wi>hed  to  show  that  in  the  recital  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  dispensation  of 
the  laws  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  power  was  noticed. 

He  must  now,  even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  House,  caU  their  attention  to  the 
authority  upon  which  he  mainly  relied.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  King  William, 
an  Act  was  passed,  tolerating  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  this  was  sanctioned  by 
men  who  entertained  no  extravagant  opinions  of  Louis  XIV.  or  the  power  of  the  Pope. 
An  attempt  had  been  then  made,  by  introducing  an  act  of  occasional  conformity,  to 
exclude  those  Dissenters.  The  Test  Act  only  required  conformity  at  the  time  of 
entering  into  office,  and  it  was  only  necessaiy  once  to  take  the  sacrament  in  order 
to  comply  with  that  act ;  and  after  entering  into  office,  the  person  might  go  to  a 
meeting-house.  This  act  for  occasional  conformity  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1702  ;  but  it  met  w^ith  great  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  conference  took 
place,  and  managers  were  appointed  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  conduct  that 
conference — the  Lords  opposing,  on  the  ground  that  it  trenched  upon  toleration. 
He  would  beg  leave  to  mention  the  names  of  those  appointed  by  the  Lords.  He 
thought  their  authority  would  have  weight  with  that  House — Lords  Peterborough 
and  Halifax,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  John  Lord 
Somers,  were  appointed  by  the  Lords ;  and  he  should  now  beg  the  House  to  weigh 
well  the  arguments  of  these  men.  Did  they  think  the  church  in  danger?  In  the 
year  1705,  he  would  quote  the  words  of  a  resolution  agreed  to  by  these  men.  He 
quoted  it  merely  to  show  that  they  had  no  apprehensions  from  the  power  of  the  Pope 
or  of  Louis  XIV.  It  stated  that  "  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  establislied, 
which  had  been  rescued  by  William  III.  of  glorious  memory,  was  then  in  a  most  safe 
and  flourishing  state,  and  whoever  insinuated  the  contrary  was  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  Queen,  thechui'ch,  and  the  kingdom."  At  that  time  the  very  distinctions  which 
he  had  that  night  been  urging  were  drawn  between  penal  laws  and  laws  of  exclusion. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  argue,  that  if  the  doctrine  which  was  then 
admitted  were  allowed  to  be  correct — namely,  that  it  was  proper  to  exclude  from 
office  such  as  entertained  sentiments  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Establislied 
Church — he  had  a  right  to  apply  it  to  the  present  case,  and  to  use  it  as  one  ground  of 
objection  to  the  present  motion.    But,  independently  of  that  objection,  he  wished 
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to  know  how  far  the  right  hon.  member  wished  to  push  the  principle  which  he  had 
that  night  advanced,  as  also  the  reason  which  he  had  for  applying  an  oath  as  a 
test  to  those  who,  he  was  well  aware,  were  not  allowed  by  their  principles  to  take 
it.  A  certain  class  of  dissenters  would  not  take  an  oath  at  aU,  and  the  legislature 
had  permitted  their  declaration  in  all  civil  cases  between  man  and  man,  to  have  the 
same  validity  as  an  oath.  The  House  would  see  that  he  was  alluding  to  that  loyal 
and  respectable  part  of  the  community — ^the  Quakers.  Now,  the  House  required  of 
them  the  same  oath  upon  admission  to  office  as  it  did  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  and 
their  inability  to  take  it,  had  acted  upon  them  as  an  exclusion  from  office.  He  was 
not  putting  any  fictitious  case  ;  circumstances  had  occurred  in  which  their  refusal 
to  take  the  usual  oaths  had  disqualified  them  from  discharging  duties  to  which  they 
were  otlierwise  fully  competent.  A  Quaker  had  actually  been  elected  a  member  of 
that  House,  but  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  sit  in  it,  because  he  would  not  take  the 
usual  oaths.  Now,  he  would  ask  the  House  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  Quaker,  they 
had  any  fear  of  his  being  influenced  by  the  pope  or  by  any  other  foreign  power  ?  He 
was  sure  that  the  House  entertained  no  such  fears ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Society  of  Friends  exhibited  in  their  conduct  a  pattern  of  everything 
that  was  virtuous  and  amiable.  In  saying  so,  he  meant  them  no  flattery — he  only 
did  them  the  justice  they  deserved  ;  and  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bear- 
ing his  testimony  to  the  generous  manner  in  which  they  devoted  their  time,  their 
money,  and  their  labour,  to  the  furtherance  of  every  humane  and  charitable  object. 
If,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  were  admitted  to  a  seat  in  pai'liament  and  to  other 
offices,  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  member,  so  also  must  the  Quaker ; 
and  the  principle  which  would  be  asserted  by  such  an  admission  would  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  such  innovation  upon  the  British  constitution,  that  he,  for  one,  must 
be  permitted  to  oppose  it.  In  doing  so,  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  con- 
sider him  as  acting  upon  any  intolerant  or  bigoted  prejudices.  He  could  assure  the 
House  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  such  motive.  He  opposed  the  present  motion, 
because,  if  it  were  granted,  and  danger  should  originate  from  it,  the  evil  done  would 
be  irremediable.  The  present  motion  was,  to  introduce  into  the  statute  book  a  new 
set  of  laws,  conceding  privileges  and  granting  rights  to  those  who  did  not  now  pos- 
sess them :  as  such  it  was  entitled  to  their  most  serious  consideration.  The  House 
should  recollect  that  they  were  legislating  for  posterity ;  and  he,  in  doing  so,  could 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  danger  in  which  such  a  proposition  as  the  present  might  pos- 
sibly involve  the  country. 

He  would  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  none  of  the  dangers  against  which 
the  present  penal  laws  were  intended  to  guard  the  community  at  present  existed ; 
but,  was  it  altogether  certain  that  no  others  would  arise  in  the  lapse  of  years  ?  Act- 
ing as  a  legislator,  he  was  obliged  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  past ;  and  reverting  to 
it,  not  for  the  purpose  of  re-kindling  the  smouldering  ashes  of  religious  animosity, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  directing  himself  with  regard  to  the  future,  what  was  the  re- 
sult which  it  placed  before  him  ?  He  would  shortly  inform  them.  For  the  penal 
laws  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  found  that  the  claim  made  by  the 
pope  to  a  supremacy  over  the  kingdom  was  the  alleged  cause.  No  such  claim,  and 
consequently  no  such  cause,  at  present  existed.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  no  dan- 
ger was  apprehended  from  the  pope ;  but  much  danger  was  apprehended  from  a  king 
indifferent  to  all  religion,  and  who  had  among  his  counsellors  a  Lord  Arhngton  and  a 
Bennet.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  ground  alleged  for  the  penal  laws  then  enacted 
was  a  king  attached  to  the  lloman  Catholic  religion,  and  doing  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  promote  it.  In  the  reign  of  William,  the  danger  was  of  another  species. 
There  was  no  apprehension  of  the  pope ;  there  was  no  desire  on  his  part  to  maintain 
King  James  against  King  William  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  said,  in  one  of  the  his- 
tories of  that  daj^  that  whilst  he  was  giving  to  the  ambassador  of  James  chaplets 
and  indulgences  for  his  master,  he  was  giving  money  nominally  to  the  empei'or,  to 
assist  him  in  his  wars  against  the  Turk,  but  in  reality  to  support  William  in  his 
newly  acquired  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  penal  laws  were  justified  by 
the  danger  arising  from  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  doing  all  he  could  to 
destroy  the  power  and  prosperity  of  England,  and  who  was  acting  in  concert  with  a 
dangerous  and  discontented  domestic  faction.  If,  then,  at  five  different  periods,  there 
hud  been  five  different  dangers  against  which  the  penal  laws  were  enacted  as  securities, 
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how  could  he  be  certain  that  other  dangers  might  not  arise,  even  though  he  did  not 
at  tliat  period  see  them,  against  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  similar  pre- 
cautions ? 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  it  had  been  asked  of  him 
and  other  gentlemen  who  supported  the  same  opinion  on  this  question  as  him- 
self, what  had  the  state  to  do  with  religion,  and  why  did  it  interfere  with  the  direc- 
tion of  men's  consciences  ?  The  state,  he  was  ready  to  grant,  had  no  concern  with 
religion,  when  religion  had  no  concern  with  the  state.  But  in  making  laws  to  go- 
vern this  moral  and  religious  country,  was  he  to  exclude  from  his  notice  all  consi- 
derations of  religion  ?  Was  he  to  be  told  that  he  was  not  to  meddle  with  any  mea- 
sures that  were  calculated  to  affect  men's  consciences  ?  Was  he  to  be  informed  that 
such  interference  was  unnecessary,  or  that  it  had  never  been  previously  exercised  ? 
If  so,  how  stood  the  fact  with  reference  to  the  past  ?  Was  it  from  the  pages  of  the 
history  of  England  that  hon.  gentlemen  had  gleaned  their  information  ?  or  from  those 
of  Scotland  ?  or  from  those  of  Ireland  ?  or,  last  of  all,  from  those  of  the  three  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  empire  collectively  ?  Where  was  it  that  they  found  that  among  the 
motives  which  influenced  men  as  political  members  of  society,  religion  was  not  one  ? 
It  could  not  be  in  this  country:  for  what  was  it  then  which  induced  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  bringing  forward  the  present  motion,  to  proclaim  his  attachment  to 
the  church  of  England  ?  Why  did  ho  think  it  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  himself 
against  all  misrepresentations,  to  declare  that  he  believed  the  church  of  England  to 
be  pure  and  holy,  and  most  wisely  established  ?  Why,  except  that  he  saw  the 
great  importance  which  was  attached  to  such  declaration,  and  the  great  influence 
which  religion  possesses  over  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  ?  Was  he  to  be  told, 
that  he  ought  on  so  momentous  a  question  as  the  one  then  before  the  House,  to 
leave  out  of  his  consideration  the  influence  which  religion  was  certain  to  exercise 
even  upon  affairs  of  a  temporary  nature  ? 

The  next  topic  to  which  he  should  refer  was,  the  observations  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  upon  the  speech  which  he  had  delivered  upon  this  question  in 
1817,  in  his  place  in  parliament.  He  must  complain  that  that  speech  had  not  been 
fairly  treated,  inasmuch  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  forgotten  to  state  that  it 
was  made  with  reference  to  the  bill  introduced  into  that  House  in  1813.  That  bill 
was  founded  on  a  resolution  of  the  House,  declaring  that  it  was  expedient  to  go  into 
a  committee  to  deliberate  upon  some  modiflcation  of  the  present  penal  laws  that 
would  be  productive  of  satisfaction  and  conciliation  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. A  great  part  of  what  he  had  said  in  1817  was  in  reference  to  that  bill;  and 
his  principal  objection  to  it  was,  that  the  arrangement  which  it  proposed  was  not 
calculated  to  produce  satisfaction  and  conciliation  among  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects.  If  he  were  asked  what  were  the  dangers  which  he  apprehended  from  the 
passing  of  that  bill,  he  woidd  refer  to  the  bill  itself,  of  which  full  three-fourths  were 
occupied  in  taking  securities  against  apprehended  dangers.  He  would  put  it  to  the 
candour  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  would  call  upon  him  to  state  whether  he 
thought  that  if  that  bill  had  been  persisted  in,  which  he  had  said  gave  political  power 
to  the  Catholic  on  conditions  to  which  he  thought  that  the  most  zealous  Protestant 
could  not  object,  and  to  which  the  most  inimical  Catholic  could  not  refuse  to  accede, 
it  could  have  been  carried  into  execution  in  Ireland.  Would  greater  difficulties  have 
been  found  in  carrying  its  enactments  into  effect  among  the  Protestant  or  the  Ca- 
tholic part  of  the  population  ?  That  right  hon.  gentleman  had  even  called  upon  the 
House  to  suspend  the  usual  course  of  legislation,  and  to  wait  imtil  it  knew  whether 
the  Roman  Catholics  would  or  would  not  acquiesce  in  its  provisions.  Was  he  right 
in  stating  that,  if  they  had  done  so,  the  Catholics  themselves  would  have  prayed  for 
the  rejection  of  the  bill  ?  Was  there  not  a  general  feeling  of  disapprobation  excited 
against  it,  not  only  among  the  clergy,  but  even  among  the  laity  ?  Did  they  not  say 
that  they  would  prefer  to  labour  under  their  present  disqualiflcations  rather  than  ac- 
cept emancipation  upon  such  terms  as  were  then  offered  to  them?  Had  not  the 
House  the  authority  of  the  pope,  that  the  Catholics  could  have  accepted  them  with- 
out incurring  his  disapprobation  ?  And  yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  declaration 
from  such  a  quarter,  was  net  the  bill  itself  considered  as  most  objectionable  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland?  After  such  a  steady  refusal,  originating  from  an  honest 
and  praiseworthy  attachment  to  principle,  of  advantages  which  they  had  long  wished 
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to  acquire,  would  he  be  justified  in  excluding  from  his  consideration  the  influence 
which  such  a  religion  must  exercise  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  professed  it  ? 

But  the  right  hon.  member  had  insinuated  that  he  had  accused  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, in  a  body,  of  perjury  and  disloyalty.  He  begged  leave  to  say  that  he  had  done 
no  such  thing.  It  had  always  been  his  wish  to  discuss  the  present  question  with 
calmness  and  temper,  and  no  man  could  be  more  unwilling  than  he  was  to  condemn 
large  bodies  of  men  on  account  of  the  violent  language  adopted,  from  interested  mo- 
tives, by  some  of  their  members.  There  might  be  some  obliquity  of  intellect  in  him 
that  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  propriety  of  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  Catholic 
countrymen,  but  he  could  assure  the  House  that  there  was  no  hostility  to  them  iu 
his  bosom.  Indeed,  he  should  be  guilty  of  the  utmost  ingratitude  and  illiberality, 
if  he  could  include  any  set  of  men  from  whom  he  had  received  such  assistance  as  he 
had  done  from  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  in  any  one  sweeping  charge  of  disloyalty 
or  perjury.  Allowing  them,  however,  to  be  as  loyal  as  any  of  their  Protestant  coun- 
trymen, and  to  be  equally  as  incapable  of  falsehood  and  perjury,  he  still  must  main- 
tain the  doctrine  advocated  by  Lord  Somers,  that  it  was  only  reasonable  that  per- 
sons who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  high  office,  or  with  legislation,  should  give  security 
for  their  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion.  He  did  not  charge 
the  Roman  Catholics  with  being  less  able  to  discharge  their  social  duties  with  pro- 
priety than  other  individuals ;  but  he  was  sure  that  if  he  were  to  be  acting  upon  the 
same  principles  as  those  for  wMch  he  gave  them  credit,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
situation  with  regard  to  the  established  religion  of  the  country,  as  they  were  now 
placed,  he  could  not  feel  an  attachment  to  that  religion  whicli  had  displaced  his  own, 
or  refrain  from  a  wish  to  replace  his  church  in  the  proud  situation  which  it  had 
formerly  occupied.  Was  thei'e  anything,  then,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, or  anything  in  the  past  behaviour  of  its  professors,  which  was  calculated  to 
exempt  them  from  that  suspicion  which  he  owned  that  he  himself  should  have  de- 
served had  it  been  his  fate  to  have  lived  in  a  Catholic  country. 

But  though  these  apprehensions  might  be  entertained,  this  he  would  admit,  that  so 
little  was  he  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  so  anxious  was  he  to  remove 
all  causes  of  dissension,  both  political  and  religious,  fi'om  her  inhabitants,  that  if 
he  thought  that  the  present  measure  would  act,  he  would  not  say  as  the  panacea  to 
her  distresses,  but  as  an  operative  to  restore  that  concord  which  he  was  anxious  to 
restore  to  her,  all  his  fears  of  danger  to  the  church  would  give  way,  and  he  would  be 
the  first  to  hail  the  success  of  the  present  motion,  as  a  happy  omen  of  future  happi- 
ness and  tranquillity.  The  right  hon.  member,  he  was  sure,  would  observe  that  he 
had  admitted  the  state  of  Ireland  to  be  a  dangerous  state ;  for  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  political  animosities  which  prevailed  in  it,  and  the  religious  jealousies  which  dis- 
tracted its  inhabitants,  and  no  man  could  reprobate  more  than  he  did  the  exist- 
ence of  any  system  within  it  which  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  one  class  of  men 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  another.  On  this  point  he  believed  that  justice  was  done 
him  even  by  those  whose  claims  for  emancipation  he  felt  himself  bound  upon  prin- 
ciple to  resist.  For  he  could  not  review  the  past  history  of  England  and  Ireland — he 
could  not  revert  to  the  gallant  struggde  for  mastery  which  had  long  been  carried  on  be- 
tween them — he  could  not  recollect  the  perpetual  transfers  of  power,  the  repeated  con- 
fiscations of  property,  and  the  constant  bickerings  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
interests  of  the  country — without  thinking  that  they  were  sufficient  to  produce  thatde- 
gree  of  animosity  between  the  contending  parties,  which  the  right  hon.  member  had 
attributed  to  the  penal  laws  alone.  He  trusted  that  the  progress  of  mutual  refinement 
and  civility,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  would  lead  to  that  general  harmony 
among  them,  v/hich  he  should  vainly  hope  to  see  attained  by  therelaxation  of  that  penal 
code,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  repeal.  There  might, 
indeed,  be  other  causes,  besides  religious  animosities,  which  were  calculated  to  retard 
the  growing  unanimity  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  There  might  be  commercial  and 
other  laws,  which  had  alike  a  tendency  to  keep  alive  popular  fermentation.  Ad- 
mitting such  to  be  the  fact,  it  might  be  said,  why  then  resist  this  single  act  of  con- 
cession, this  step  towards  the  attainment  of  a  more  general  spirit  of  harmony  among 
the  different  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects?  His  answer  was,  that  he  did  not  con- 
cur in  the  anticipation  of  such  a  result ;  he  did  not  think  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
affecting  Roman  Catholics  would  harmonize  contending  and  conflicting  feelings. 
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He  did  not  wish  to  touch  prospectively  upon  the  consequences  of  intemperate  strug- 
gles for  power ;  he  did  not  wish  to  use  language  whicii  might  be  construed  into  a 
harsh  interpretation  of  the  acts  and  objects  of  men  who  pursued  a  career  of  ambi- 
tion;  but  he  must  say  this,  that  if  parliament  admitted  an  equal  capacity  for  the 
possession  of  power,  between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  in  this  empire,  they  would 
have  no  means  of  considering  the  state  of  the  population,  of  securing  that  equal  di- 
vision of  power,  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  existing 
form  of  government.  The  struggle  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  would  be 
violent,  and  the  issue  doubtful ;  if  they  were  to  be  sent  forth  together  as  rival  can- 
didates, with  an  equal  capacity  for  direct  parliamentary  representation,  so  far  from 
seeing  any  prospect  of  the  alleviation  of  points  of  mutual  difference,  he  could  only 
anticipate  the  revival  of  animosities  now  happily  extinct,  and  the  continuance,  in 
an  aggravated  form,  of  angry  dissensions  nov/  happily  gliding  into  decay  and  disuse. 
[Hear,  hear.]  If  the  consequence  of  this  alteration  of  the  constitution  should  be 
accompanied  with  an  alteration  in  the  duration  of  parliaments — if,  instead  of  sitting 
for  seven  years,  they  were  to  sit  but  for  three — then  again  would  the  more  frequent 
collision  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  furnish  a  still  greater  accession  of  violent  matter 
to  keep  alive  domestic  dissension,  in  every  form  in  which  it  could  be  arrayed 
against  the  internal  peace  and  concord  of  the  country. 

These  were  his  honest  sentiments  upon  this  great  important  question.  They  were 
uninfluenced  by  any  motive  but  an  ardent  anxiety  for  the  durability  of  our  happy  con- 
stitution. He  spol'ie  his  own  sentiments,  without  attending  to  the  apprehensions  of 
others,  for  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  collect  what  might  elsewhere  be  the  feeling  of 
persons  who  thought  upon  this  subject.  Much  had  been  said,  both  upon  this  and 
another  subject,  of  the  opinions  which  prevailed  out  of  doors.  Of  these,  or  of  the  im- 
pressions which  theydiifused,  he  was  perfectly  careless;  and  upon  that  point  heshoidd 
say,  that  if  this  bill  succeeded,  and  eventually  revived  hostile  feelings  among  the 
people  of  this  country  against  the  concessions  which  it  involved,  he  for  one  should 
not  appeal  to  that  angry  spirit,  if  it  arose  against  the  principle  of  the  bill.  If  the 
people  of  England  became  roused  by  its  success,  he  should  deprecate  on  this  as  well 
as  he  had  done  upon  any  other  occasion,  an  appeal  to  their  excited  passions  upon 
the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  the  measure.  Against  such  appeals  he  should  always  set 
his  face,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  deliberative  wisdom  of  parliament  was  better 
calculated  to  weigh  maturely  the  important  bearings  of  any  great  question,  than  the 
general  opinions  of  parties  elsewhere.  If  he  thought  the  claims  contended  for  were 
formed  to  promote  the  good  of  the  state,  the  whole  voice  of  England  out  of  doors 
should  not  dissuade  him  from  admitting  the  necessity  of  their  adoption.  It  was  be- 
cause he  thought  ^he  motion  not  calculated  to  promote  any  good  purpose,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  oppose  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  means.  His  opinions  and  his  duty 
here  coincided,  and  upon  them  he  meant  consistently  to  act.  Upon  this  occasion  he 
had  declined  resorting  to  any  influence  to  counteract  the  fair  consideration  of  this 
question.  He  had  been,  it  was  true,  consulted  about  the  means  of  opposing  it ;  and 
he  now  solemnly  declared  that  his  advice  was  expressed  rather  against  than  for  peti- 
tioning to  impede  the  bill.  He  had  told  the  parties  by  whom  he  had  been  consulted, 
that  he  cared  not  for  their  petitions — he  valued  them  not;  for,  in  his  view,  the  House 
of  Commons  were  fully  competent  to  decide  upon  the  whole  merits  of  the  case,  un- 
aided by  external  assistance.  He  thought  they  required  no  illumination  from  with- 
out, to  enable  them  to  form  a  sound  decision  upon  whatever  question  was  submitted 
to  their  consideration.  This  being  his  opinion,  he  had  given  no  encouragement  to 
counter-petitions  upon  this  great  question.  He  could  most  conscientiously  assure 
the  House,  that  no  result  of  this  debate  could  give  him  unqualified  satisfaction.  lie 
was,  of  course,  bound  to  wish  that  the  opinions  which  he  honestly  felt  niiglit  prevail ; 
but  their  prevalence  must  still  be  mingled  with  regret  at  the  disappointment  which 
he  knew  the  success  of  such  opinions  must  entail  upon  a  great  portion  of  his  fellow- 
subjects.  If,  however,  on  the  contrary,  the  motion  succeeded,  no  man  who  heard 
him  would  more  cordially  rejoice  should  his  predictions  prove  unfounded,  his  argu- 
ments groundless,  and  that  the  result  should  exemplify  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
right  hon.  mover,  and  give  an  increased  confidence  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  in  that  interesting  country  in  which  union  and  harmony  were  most  desirable. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  227  against  221 ;  majority,  6. 
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The  House  went  into  committee  on  the  2nd  of  March ;  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee  were  agreed  to;  a  bill  was  ordered  to  he  brought  in  thereupon;  and  the 
House,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  George  Hill,  was  ordered  to  be  called  over  on  the 
16th. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DISABILITY  REMOVAL  BILL. 
Makch  16,  1821. 

In  the  debate  which  arose  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Disability  Removal  Bill, — 

Mr.  Peel  rose  immediately  after  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  and  observed  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  stated,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
places  of  civil  trust  and  power,  after  having  given  them  rank  in  the  army  and  navy, 
was  an  anomaly  unparalleled  in  the  civilized  world.  Now,  he  thought,  he  could 
cite  a  parallel  to  such  a  case.  The  same  arguments  used  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  been  used  to  William  III.,  on  the  subject  of  his  exclusion  of  the 
Catholics  from  civU  offices  in  the  United  Provinces,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
■were  eligible  to  fill  the  highest  rank  in  the  army.  To  those  arguments  William 
answered,  that  he  admitted  the  anomaly,  but  that  he  thought  it  unfair  to  exclude 
them  from  offices  in  the  army,  in  which  they  had  so  honourably  fought ;  but  that 
no  danger  could  accrue  to  the  state  from  thence,  so  long  as  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  Protestants.  But  it  was  said,  that  by  the  concessions  given  in  the  act 
of  1817,  grounds  had  been  established  for  further  claims.  It  was  true,  that  parlia- 
ment had  granted  those  concessions,  not  foreseeing  at  the  time  that  such  grant  would 
ever  be  made  a  ground  for  a  charge  of  inconsistency  in  not  granting  more.  He  con- 
tended, that  there  was  no  such  understanding  at  the  time  when  Catholics  were 
made  eligible  to  offices  of  high  rank  in  the  army  and  navy:  no  such  principle  was 
recognised  when  that  measure  was  first  brought  forward  in  1807 ;  and  this  was  the 
understanding  in  which  it  was  supported  by  Lord  Howick,  now  Earl  Grey.  That 
noble  lord  then  stated,  that  he  trusted  the  limited  measure  proposed  might  be  brought 
forward  without  the  objections  which  were  made  to  the  general  question  ;  and  that, 
considering  what  had  been  previously  said  on  the  subject  by  the  chancellor  and 
secretary  for  Ireland,  we  had  a  right  to  pass  such  a  measure.  Now,  if  the  House 
had  granted  those  privileges,  so  far  as  the  army  and  navy  were  concerned,  on  grounds 
wholly  different  from  those  which  were  urged  in  support  of  the  general  question, 
was  it  fair  to  urge  such  concessions  at  the  present  moment  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  grant  more  ?  As  to  any  argument  founded  on  the  opinions  of  the  Irish 
bishops,  he  meant  to  take  no  unfair  advantage  of  it;  but  if  it  were  said  that  they 
were  sUent  for  seven  years  on  this  subject,  he  would  observe,  that  the  bill  had  not 
been  printed  seven  days,  and  that,  therefore,  they  could  not  have  had  time  to  declare 
their  sentiments  upon  it. — With  respect  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  principle  of 
exclusion  fixing  a  brand  and  stigma  on  the  Catholics,  he  would  repeat  what  he  had 
formerly  said,  that  there  was  a  grand  distinction  between  exclusion  and  punishment ; 
and,  though  the  principle  of  exclusion  might  be  continued,  it  did  not  follow  that  we 
meant  to  disbelieve  the  oaths  of  the  Catholics,  or  to  fix  a  brand  upon  their  brows. 
He  would  admit  that  political  exclusion  was  in  itself  an  evil — that  it  was  an  evil  to 
be  obliged  to  refuse  the  services  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  and  to  debar  their 
access  to  power — and  that  it  was  not  the  mere  possession  of  office,  but  the  hope  of 
possession,  and  the  laudable  ambition  to  which  that  hope  gave  rise,  which  were 
to  be  considered  in  the  question  of  exclusion.  Nor  would  he  admit,  because  our 
ancestors  had  acted  upon  that  principle,  that  it  was  less  an  evil ;  but  Avhat  he  would 
maintain  was  this,  that  it  would  be  a  greater  evil  to  do  away  the  exclusion  than  to 
continue  it.  He  hoped  he  had  stated  this  ground  of  argument  fairly  as  it  applied  to 
the  question  before  the  House.  He  would  not  now  go  into  the  question  as  it  ap- 
plied particularly  to  England  :  he  thought  himself  bound  to  consider  rather  its  ap- 
plication to  Ireland.  In  viewing  the  question  as  it  applied  to  that  country,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  deny  that  an  important  and  essential  ingredient  in  it  was, 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Protestant  church  in  that  country.     The  right 
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hon.  gentleman  had  asked,  what  danger  remained  to  the  Protestant  church  in  Ire- 
land ?  and  he  had  answered  himself  by  stating,  that  all  the  danger  which  had  ex- 
isted would  still  remain  if  this  bill  were  not  carried  ;  but  that  by  the  passing  of  this 
bill  securities  would  be  granted  to  the  established  church.  Now,  the  security 
which  he  offered  was,  the  conferring  on  the  Catholic  equal  power  with  his  fellow-sub- 
ject. There  were  three  sorts  of  power  which  it  was  intended  to  confer  on  tlie  Roman 
Catholics :  the  first  was,  that  which  the  common  law  annexed  to  the  possession  of 
property,  and  from  which  certain  acts  had  hitherto  debarred  the  Roman  CJatholics, 
but  which  by  this  bill  were  to  be  restored  to  them :  this  was,  the  power  of  voting  at 
parish  vestries,  the  power  of  voting  for  the  repair  and  building  of  churches,  the 
election  of  churchwardens,  and  the  payment  of  subordinate  officers.  He  would  ask 
wliether  in  a  country  where  there  were  five  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant,  this 
power  ought  to  be  given  to  them  ?  Here,  without  imputing  any  opinions  to  Roman 
Catholics  which  they  would  themselves  be  ashamed  to  avow,  he  would  ask,  whether 
it  could  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  established  church  to  confer  such  a  power? 
And  upon  whom  was  it  to  bo  conferred  ?  Upon  persons  who  had  to  provide  also  for 
the  support  of  their  own  religious  establishment.  If  this  bill  should  pass  into  a  law, 
the  executive  would  be  bound  to  carry  it  houAfide  into  effect.  If,  then,  it  were  true 
that  tlie  Roman  Catholics  were  great  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  point  of  wealth,  it 
followed  that  this  bill  would  give  them  great  power.  The  same  reasoning  applied  to 
their  admission  into  corporations  and  into  parliament.  Why  exclude  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  judge,  and  now  for  the  first  time ;  for  that  pro- 
vision had  not  been  introduced  in  any  former  bill  ?  This  showed  that  the  feeling 
of  jealousy  on  his  part  was  not  quite  unaccountable — that  his  fears  were  not 
chimerical.  Catholic  members  of  that  House  would  naturally  be  anxious  to  extend 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  the  privileges  whicli  were  now  withheld  from  them;  and  he 
declared  solemnly  that  he  believed,  if  this  measure  were  to  pass  into  a  law,  that  the 
regulations  would  not  remain  in  force  for  five  years.  Irish  members  in  that  House 
had  a  distinct  interest.  He  did  not  know  if  it  were  constitutional,  but  it  was  human 
nature  to  combine  for  the  interest  of  the  land  of  our  birth.  In  questions  affecting 
the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland,  he  did,  therefore,  expect  combinations.  He  was 
aware  that  it  was  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  but  in  his  opinion  the  arguments  for  con- 
tinuing the  exclusion  overbalanced  the  other  arguments.  If  once  agreed  on  the 
principle,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  valid  objection  founded  on  the  details.  Yet 
he  saw  objections  to  affixing  an  interpretation  to  an  oath,  adverse  to  its  plain  and 
obvious  meaning.  Why,  again,  did  they  not  relieve  the  Crown  from  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  if  members  of  that  House  were  to  be  relieved  ?  Pro- 
testantism was  so  interwoven  with  the  constitution,  that  it  would  meet  them  at  every 
turn.  Governors  of  colonies,  for  instance,  would  find  it  made  penal  to  appoint  to 
offices  under  them  upon  principles  which  were  consistent  only  with  their  duty. 
What  proof  could  they  have  of,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  if  this  measure  passed? 
Mr.  Grattan's  bill  had  left  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation  which  this  bill 
removed.  But,  whatever  decision  the  House  might  come  to,  he  would  give  it  his 
best  acquiescence ;  and  if  the  measure  should  be  carried,  he  would  use  his  earnest 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Protestants  to  it. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  254  against  243;  majority,  11. 
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March  19,  1821. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Bank  Cash  Payments  Bill,  the  Ciiancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
having  moved  that  the  Chairman  of  the  (Jommittce  be  instructed  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  making  further  provision  for  the  gradual  resumption  of  Pay- 
ments in  Cash  by  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Baring  expressed  his  desire  of  having 
a  Committee  above  stairs  on  the  subject ;  and  he  accordingly  proposed  that  the  chair- 
man should  be  instructed  to  move  the  House,  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  a 
Select  Committee,  to  consider  the  Act  of  the  59th  of  the  late  king,  chap.  49,  with  a 
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view  to  alleviate  the  pressure  -which  the  due  execution  of  that  Act  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  several  branches  of  public  industry." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion, — 

Mr.  Peel  defended  the  principles  on  vrhich  the  committee  in  1819,  •which  had 
advised  the  partial  restoration  of  cash  payments,  had  acted.  lie  contended  that  the 
plan  of  the  hon.  member  could  not  be  carried  into  practice,  and  that  even  the  mode 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Portarlington  vrouldbe  preferable.  The  doctrine 
of  the  former  member  would  by  no  means  remedy  the  distresses  which  were  at  pre- 
sent complained  of.  With  respect  to  the  committee  which  satin  1819,  he  maintained 
th.it  they  could  have  come,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  which  they  had  recommended  to  the  House.  It  should  be  recollected  that  at 
that  time  they  had  an  alternative  of  evils.  In  1814  it  was  expected  that  the  Bank 
Avould  resume  the  issue  of  metaUic  currency;  in  1815  it  was  looked  for  as  likely  to 
take  place  in  181G;  and  in  1816  it  was  thought  that  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments would  certainly  be  made  in  1818.  Now,  in  1819,  the  question  which  came 
under  consideration  was,  whether  there  should  be  any  resumption  of  payments  at 
all;  and  at  that  time  the  committee  had  to  consider  the  alternative  of  not  paying, 
and  the  evils,  after  all  the  expectations  which  had  been  raised,  of  that  alternative. 
They  had  then  fixed  the  standard  price  of  gold  at  80s.  3d.,  as  the  average  of  the  three 
preceding  years  ;  but  they  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  inconvenience  which  would  re- 
sult from  that  or  any  other  standard.  The  only  inconvenience,  however,  which 
could  be  considered  as  resulting  from  it,  was  the  difference  between  80s.  3d.  and 
£3  17s.  lO^d.  Tlie  delay  of  the  committee  in  1819  was  complained  of,  and  the  same 
objection  would  apply  still  more  forcibly  against  going  into  a  committee  at  present. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  original  resolution  agreed  to. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DISABILITY  REMOVAL  BILL. 
March  23,  1821, 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Disability  Removal  Bill,  a  discussion 
took  place  on  the  first  clause  of  the  proposed  Bill,  respecting  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  should  confine  his  observations  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  committee ;  namely,  whether  the  clause  should  stand  part  of  the  bill  ?  It 
did  not  follow,  according  to  his  conception,  that  any  objection  to  this  clause  applied 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill ;  which  principle  might  be  discussed  upon  bringing  up 
the  report,  or  upon  the  third  reading.  The  principle  of  the  bill  might,  indeed,  be 
admitted,  while  the  present  clause  was  resisted ;  and  therefore  the  rejection  of  this 
clause  could  not  be  fatal  to  the  bill;  for  this  clause  contained  a  proposition  as  to  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  which  was  not  inserted  in  the  bill  of  1813  ;  he  meant  as  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope.  Hence,  he  argued,  that  the  advocates 
for  the  principle  of  the  bill  were  not  pledged  to  this  provision.  His  serious  doubt 
upon  this  proposition  as  to  the  oath  of  supremacy  was,  that  while  it  consulted  the 
conscience  of  the  Catholic,  it  was  decidedly  against  the  conscience  of  the  Protestant. 
Since  the  Reformation,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  pope 
had  been  disclaimed  by  the  Protestants;  who  had  indeed  abjured  all  foreign  influ- 
ence upon  the  subject  of  religion.  From  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  Catholics 
were  also  required  to  abjure  all  foreign  supremacy.  But  now  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  different  and  quite  a  new  system,  by  omitting  the  word  "  spiritual"  in 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  By  this  omission,  then,  it  was  proposed  for  the  first  time 
for  centuries,  to  legalise  the  admission  of  the  Pope's  spiritual  supremacy  in  the 
British  empire.  The  insertion  of  the  provision  alluded  to,  would  be  a  direct  recog- 
nition of  that  supremacy.  By  no  former  legislative  Act  had  any  such  recognition 
been  made  or  implied.  Neither  in  the  Act  of  1792,  for  granting  the  Catholics  the 
elective  franchise,  nor  in  the  Act  for  establishing  the  Catholic  college  at  Maynooth, 
had  any  such  recognition  appeared.  In  the  latter  Act,  indeed,  Drs.  O'Reilly  and 
Troy,  both  of  whom  held  episcopal  stations  in  the  Catholic  church  of  Ireland,  were 
denominated  merely  doctors  of  divinity.  By  the  Act  of  1792,  no  Catholic  hierarchy 
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was  acknowledged  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  civil  privileges  granted 
at  that  time  to  the  Catholic  body.  There  was,  indeed,  no  mention  or  recognition  made 
of  bishops  or  any  other  Catholic  dignitaries.  Yet,  by  the  proposition  before  the  com- 
mittee, parliament  was  for  t!ie  first  time  called  upon  to  recognise  the  existence  of 
such  au  authority ;  and  if  this  proposition  were  acceded  to,  how  could  the  Protestants 
afterwards  deny  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  pope  in  this  country? 
So  that  the  very  act  which  was  to  release  the  Catholic  from  the  denial  of  a  foreign  su- 
premacy, went  to  subject  the  Protestant  to  its  implied  admission.  But  he  really 
could  not  conceive  how  any  conscientious  Protestant  could  subscribe  to  such  an  oath 
as  was  at  present  proposed.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  observe 
upon  the  reference  made  to  the  authority  of  divines  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
with  respect  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  pope.  It  was  said,  on  the  authority 
of  Archbishop  Bramwcll,  that  the  oath  of  supremacy,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  did 
not  interfere  with  the  spiritual  power  of  the  pope,  and  that  in  his  work  called 
"  Schism  Guarded"  he  contended  for  that  opinion;  but,  on  the  authority  of  this 
very  Bramwcil,  that  oath  always  excluded  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope.  There 
were  three  khids  of  spiritual  authority.  The  first  was  the  power  of  orders,  in  which 
consisted  consecration,  ordination,  admission  to  orders,  &c.  The  next  was  the  power 
of  jurisdiction  inforo  conscientice,  and  it  was  instanced  in  this — "  that  Christ  gave 
Peter  a  power  to  bind  and  loose  in  foro  conscientice.''''  There  was  another  power  of 
the  pope,  whicli  was  partly  political  and  partly  spiritual,  or  that  in  foro  externo. 
The  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  said  tliat  the  power  inforo  externo  was  of  a 
co-active  nature.  That  there  were  many  things  which  entered  into  its  composition, 
in  the  opinion  of  Catholics,  he  could  not  but  admit ;  but  he  believed  they  would  not 
allow  that  one  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  king,  and  the  other  part  to  the  pope.  It  was 
said  that  whatever  our  laws  divested  the  pope  of,  with  regard  to  that  third  power,  they 
invested  the  king  with ;  but  they  never  invested  the  king  with  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion. If  our  stututes  were  appealed  to,  would  it  not  appear  that  the  power  over  re- 
servations, commendams,  dispensations,  licenses,  faculties,  &c.,  were  taken  out  of 
the  pope ;  and  would  Catholics  ever  admit  this  ?  He  knew  there  was  a  difficulty, 
and  a  melancholy  one,  on  this  point.  Archbishop  Bramwell  said  that  Henry  VIII. 
committed  no  schism ;  that  the  Church  of  England  was  not  schismatic  in  departing 
from  the  pope's  authority;  but  the  pope  had  been  schismatic,  in  departing  from  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  church.  Was  not  the  difficulty  in  this  case,  then,  such 
as  to  make  it  very  hard  for  a  Protestant  to  take  the  oath  conscientiously  ?  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  adverted  to  the  Act  of  177-i,  called  the  Quebec  Act,  passed  at 
a  time  when  Lord  Thurlow  was  lord  chancellor,  and  Lord  Loughborough  solicitor- 
general.  By  that  Act  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  legally  established  and  re- 
cognised in  Canada  ;  but  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  King  of  England  should  be  recognised.  His  argument  then  was,  that  this 
oath  could  not  conscientiously  be  taken.  He  did  say,  that  they  must  cha/ige  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  which  had  been  acted  upon  for  so  many  years,  before  the  Pro- 
testant could  conscientiously  subscribe  to  it ;  and  that  if  they  changed  that  oath  of 
supremacy,  they  must  change  the  whole  policy  of  the  constitution. 

On  a  division,  the  clause  was  agreed  to  by  230  against  216 ;  majority,  14. 

March  27,  1821. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  again  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill,  Sir  J. 
Newport  moved  an  instruction  to  the  Committee,  ''  That  they  have  power  to  make 
provision  for  regulating  the  intercourse  between  Persons  in  Holy  Orders,  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  with  the  See  of  Rome."' 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee, — 

Mr.  Peel  rose  to  propose  certain  amendments  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  The 
nature  of  his  proposition  was,  to  extend  the  exceptions  of  the  bill  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil and  to  judicial  offices.  The  House  had  last  night  pronounced  its  opinion,  that 
the  Catholics  ought  to  he  admitted  to  sit  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  did 
not  stand  there  to  impugn  that  decision — ho  bowed  to  it.  But  he  would  take  the 
benefit  of  an  admission  which  was  made  last  night,  namely,  that  t'oe  clause  for  ad- 
mitting Catholics  to  parliament  was  the  main  object  of  the  bill  ?  that  the  failure  of 
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that  clause  would  render  other  parts  of  the  bill  of  less  value ;  but  that  the  success 
of  that  clause  would  make  other  exceptions  of  minor  importance.  As  the  bill  now 
stood,  an  alteration  had  been  effected  in  the  exclusively  Protestant  character  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  since  the  Revolution.  It  still,  however,  left  untouched  the 
securities  provided  for  the  third  estate,  namely,  the  inviolability  of  the  Protestant 
succession  to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  The  act  for  securing  the  succession  ex- 
cluded Papists  from  the  throne,  and  fenced  round  the  rights  and  dignities  of  the 
established  church.  It  went  further — it  not  only  required  that  the  successor  to  the 
throne  should  not  be  a  Papist,  but  that  he  should  forfeit  his  right  of  succession  if  he 
married  a  Catholic.  To  whom,  then,  were  they  to  look  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
compact  so  solemnly  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  Succession  ?  Not  to  the  monarch 
himself;  for  by  the  law  of  England  he  was  irresponsible;  for  his  acts  his  ministers 
alone  were  to  be  adjudged.  It  was  therefore  more  particularly  necessary  that  those 
responsible  advisers  should  not  be  selected  from  a  class  which  might  expose  the  mo- 
narch to  the  danger  of  an  undue  influence.  He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
there  was  less  danger  from  a  Catholic  king  with  a  Protestant  council,  than  from  a 
Protestant  king  with  a  Catholic  council.  Indeed,  he  should  have  apprehended  in- 
finitely more  danger  from  Charles  II.  with  his  cabal,  than  from  his  successor  James, 
while  Papists  were  excluded  from  his  councils.  It  was  said,  why  should  they  guard 
by  oaths  against  a  danger  which  might  arise  from  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  office, 
when  they  provided  no  such  guard  against  Atheists  and  Infidels  ?  To  this  he  would 
answer — because  they  knew  of  no  oaths  which  could  be  made  to  apply  to  the  cases  of 
Atheists  and  Infidels.  He  did,  however,  know  of  guards  against  Catholics.  They 
were  recognised  and  acted  upon  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  and  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  were  proposed  in  those  Acts,  did  he  now  call  for  their  continu- 
ance. This  bill  provided  an  eligibility  for  Catholics  to  all  offices  in  the  state  save  three, 
which  had  been  excepted.  But  although  by  this  bill  they  might  serve  as  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  yet,  inconsistently  enough,  were  they  excluded,  in  the  first  place, 
from  advising  the  Crown  respecting  the  grant  of  appointments,  lay  or  ecclesiastical ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  exposed  to  a  penalty,  if  they  ventured  to  advise  the  Crown 
respecting  such  appointments.  Nothing  could  be  a  harsher  inconsistency,  than  to  de- 
clare men  eligible  to  fill  certain  offices,  and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  to  punish  them 
if  they  ventured  to  exercise  or  advise  the  exercise  of  the  patronage  properly  attached 
to  those  offices ;  so  that  though  they  might  become  the  responsible  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  constitutionally  bound  to  advise  the  Crown  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  yet  the  moment  they  ventured  to  perform  their  duties  and  tender  that  ad- 
vice, they  became  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  misdemeanour.  Rather  than  expose 
Catholics  to  such  an  unjustifiable  mortification,  he  should  object  to  their  being 
placed  in  those  offices  where  they  would  have  to  combat  such  manifest  inconsisten- 
cies. How  was  it  possible  that  a  Roman  Catholic  could  take  the  privy  councillor's 
oath,  and  do  his  duty  accordingly,  exposed  to  these  humiliatory  qualifications  ?  How 
could  he  swear,  "  faithfully  and  truly  to  declare  his  mind  and  opinion  to  the  Crown 
according  to  his  heart  and  conscience,"  when,  by  giving  his  advice,  he  might  com- 
mit a  misdemeanour  ?  He  would  suppose  the  case  of  a  Catholic  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department,  and  that  a  question  were  discussed  before  him,  touching 
the  education  of  the  children  of  a  king;  was  it  likely  that,  according  to  "  his  heart  and 
conscience,"  he,  if  a  rigid  Catholic,  would  recommend  a  Protestant  education  for  the 
royal  children?  A  privy  councillor  was,  according  to  the  words  of  Lord  Coke,  a 
"chosen  sentinel"  of  the  constitution.  Was  it  probable  he  would  continue  to  be 
that,  if  a  Catholic,  and  restricted  by  these  inconsistent  qualifications  ?  Pursuing, 
therefore,  the  policy,  the  principle,  and  the  necessity,  which  regulated  the  act  for 
securing  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  looking  at  the  important  and  responsible 
duties  of  a  privy  councillor,  he  must  conclude  that  Catholics  could  never  be  deemed 
eligible  to  fill  that  office.  Coming  now  to  his  recommendation  to  exclude  them  from 
all  judicial  offices,  he  begged  not  to  be  understood  as  opposed  to  their  admission  to 
the  rank  of  a  silk  gown.  It  might  be  said  to  be  an  anomaly  to  concede  to  them  a 
silk  gown,  and  yet  to  exclude  them  from  the  bench.  It  certainly  was ;  but  the  whole 
provisions  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  were  necessarily  anomalous.  With  respect 
to  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  bench,  he  must  beg  leave  to  remind  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  introduced  this  bill  had 
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admitted  not  only  the  purity  with  which  the  administration  of  justice  was  conducted 
by  Protestants,  but  also  the  perfect  sense  of  that  purity  which  was  universally  felt 
by  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  judicial  situation 
was  ever  held  by  a  Dissenter.  He  believed  that  the  judges  were  in  the  uniform  habit 
of  taking  the  sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not 
availing  themselves  of  the  Annual  Indemnity  Bill.  They  were  also,  he  believed, 
called  upon  in  rotation,  to  assist  in  the  Court  of  Delegates.  Now,  even  by  this  bill, 
a  Catholic  could  not  sit  as  a  delegate.  He  would,  therefore,  if  eligible  to  the  bench, 
be  exposed  to  the  invidious  exception  of  ineligibility  to  the  Court  of  Delegates.  Great 
additional  solemnity  was  acquired  to  the  otfice  of  a  judge,  by  his  attending  divine 
service  before  the  opening  of  the  assizes.  The  effect  of  this  attendance  to  the  duties 
of  religion  on  such  an  occasion,  he  considered  very  important ;  and  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  see  how  a  Catholic  judge  could  uphold  the  same  reverential  interest  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  might  be  placed.  He  concluded  by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  that 
after  the  offices  from  which  Catholics  are  to  remain  excluded,  the  words,  *'  or  the 
office  of  privy  councillor,"  be  inserted.  He  should  afterwards  move  to  add  to  the 
excepted  offices  those  of  vice-chancellor  and  master  of  the  rolls,  and  chief  justices  of 
the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  or  justices  of  either  bench,  and  chief  baron 
of  the  E,xchequer,  and  the  other  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  in  England  and  Ireland. 
On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  163  against  120;  majority,  43. 

March  28,  1821, 

In  committee,  on  the  same  Bill, — 

Mb  Peel  adverted  to  what  was  called  the  irritation  and  unpopularity  excited 
among  the  Catholics,  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  securities  ;  and  begged  it  to  be 
understood  that  no  part  of  that  irritation  or  unpopularity  could  be  ascribed  to  him, 
or  to  those  who  had  acted  with  him  upon  this  subject,  as  they  had  had  nothing  to  do 
in  proposing  or  framing  such  provisions.  Those  provisions,  indeed,  originated  solely 
■with  the  advocates  for  concession.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  right  to  say, 
that  the  party  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  make 
common  cause  with  such  objections  as  had  been  urged  that  night  against  tlie  provi- 
sions alluded  to,  or  to  obstruct  the  measure  under  consideration,  by  contributing  to 
excite  irritation  against  it,  upon  such  grounds  as  had  been  stated, 

April  2,  1821. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  motion,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time," — 
Mr.  Peel  commenced  his  speech  by  alluding  to  an  argument  advanced  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Limerick,  who  had  called  upon  them,  as  they  valued  their  good 
faith,  to  observe  the  articles  of  the  capitulation  of  Limerick.  That  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  heard  such  an  argument  brought  forward.  If  that  were  made  the 
ground  of  the  question,  the  House  had  no  discretion  to  exercise ;  but  he  would  main- 
tain that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  they  were  unfettered  by  the  question  of  good  faith. 
There  was  but  one  article  in  the  treaty  of  Limerick  which  referred  to  the  state  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  generally,  and  that  was  the  first.  But  what  did  it  amount  to  ? 
Their  majesties  undertook  to  engage  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  enjoy  every 
privilege  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  religion  which  they  possessed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  for  them  from  parliament  such 
further  indulgence  as  they  might  be  willing  to  concede.  There  was  not  a  word  in 
this  of  political  privilege ;  the  privilege  alluded  to,  referred,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  article  itself,  to  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  There  were  two  considerations 
upon  which  he  chiefly  rested  his  objections  to  the  bill.  In  the  first  place,  he  ob- 
jected to  it,  because  it  was  a  material  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
He  did  not  consider  that  objection  as  fatal  in  itself;  but  he  felt  that  every  change 
of  so  extensive  a  nature  was  to  be  regarded  with  alarm  and  anxiety.  They  could 
not  name  a  succession  of  kings,  or  an  important  event  since  the  Reformation,  which 
did  not  bring  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  before  their  minds ;  therefore,  it  was  not 
unimportant  to  consider  what  relation  that  religion  should  bear  to  the  state  in 
future.     There  were  three  great  periods  to  which  he  would  call  upon  the  House  to 
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direct  their  attention — that  before  the  Reformation,  that  since  the  Reformation,  and 
that  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  commence.  The  relation  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  bore  to  the  state,  previously  to  the  Reformation,  was  similar  to  that 
which  the  Protestant  religion  bore  to  it  now;  but  even  then  the  strictest  exclusion 
of  foreign  authority  was  insisted  on.  After  the  Reformation,  an  attempt  was  vainly 
made  to  extirpate  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  that  being  abandoned,  the  state  took  a 
security  for  their  exclusion  from  political  power,  which  existed  up  to  the  present 
period.  Now  that  they  were  about  to  adopt  a  new  system,  and  to  grant  political 
power,  he  was  forced  to  consider  what  relation  the  Catholics  ought  to  bear  to  the 
state.  It  was  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  present  biU  would  be  a  tinal  compact 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic  :  it  was  more  likely  to  become  a  permanent  source 
of  legislation.  The  first  question  arising  out  of  the  Bill  would  be,  what  establish- 
ment, or  whether  any  establishment,  should  be  provided  for  the  Catholic  clergy  ? 
They  were  not  now  about  to  legislate  for  an  obscure  sect — the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope professed  that  religion.  Besides,  in  Ireland  there  was  an  archbishop  to  every 
province,  and  he  believed  a  consistorial  court  to  every  diocese.  It  was  a  religion 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions ;  and  was  in  every  respect  calculated  to  give 
the  priesthood  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  question, 
therefore,  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  he  thought  they  would  be  legislat- 
ing in  the  dark,  if  they  agreed  to  recognise  episcopal  functions,  without  knowing 
what  the  oath  was  which  the  episcopacy  made  to  the  pope.  If  the  principle  of  the 
bill  was  to  be  recognised,  the  best  course  for  parliament  to  pursue,  woidd  be  to  in- 
quire into  the  manner  in  which  the  Catholic  church  was  established  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  for  it  was  in  vain  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  they  would  soon  have  to  meet 
claims  for  the  open  exercise  of  the  rites,  and  the  partial  establishment  of  that  reli- 
gion. The  manner  in  which  its  connexion  with  the  state  should  be  settled,  should 
have  been  fixed  at  the  moment  of  opening  the  door  of  power  to  its  members.  The 
indefinite  nature  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  this  respect,  was  one  principal  ground 
of  his  objection  to  it.  Another  was,  the  relation  of  this  country  to  Ireland.  He 
had  been  asked,  whether  he  apprehended  danger  from  the  power  of  the  pope ;  ana 
splendid  declamation,  and  polished  ridicule,  had  been  employed  against  this  supposed 
apprehension  ?  He  apprehended  no  such  thing.  It  was  asked,  where  was  the  power 
of  the  pope  now  ?  He  would  ask,  where  was  it  in  1688  ?  In  that  very  year,  the 
French  ambassador  had  threatened  to  march  against  the  pope  with  500  men,  and 
his  holiness  declared  that  he  should  have  no  defence  but  in  the  very  unsatisfactory 
expedient  of  martyrdom.  It  was  against  domestic  danger  that  King  William  and 
Lord  Somers  undertook  to  guard.  If  we  had  one  kingdom  with  an  immense  majo- 
rity of  Protestants,  it  might  be  a  question,  whether  the  Catholic  minority  might  not 
be  safely  admitted  into  office.  But  we  had  two  countries — two  kingdoms,  one  of 
which  had  been  politically  united  to  the  other  only  for  twenty  years ; — two  islands, 
one  divided  from  the  other  by  a  greater  span  than  that  which  had  for  ages  divided 
us  from  what  had  been  called  our  hereditary  enemy.  In  the  Catholic  island  we  had 
to  maintain  a  Protestant  establishment.  Could  that  be  done,  if  we  admitted  the 
Catholics  to  a  complete  participation  in  the  administrative  and  legislative  power? 
He  assumed,  that  the  representation  of  Ireland  would  be,  if  the  bill  passed,  ulti- 
mately Catholic.  He  apprehended  nothing  from  that  circumstance,  for  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  of  England.  But  as  to  Ireland,  it  was  known  that  all  mea- 
sures affecting  that  country,  were  proposed,  influenced,  and  in  fact,  decided  by  the 
Irish  part  of  the  representatives.  Questions  respecting  the  tithes  in  Ireland,  and 
other  subjects  of  that  kind,  would  come  before  the  House ;  and  they  would  be  de- 
cided by  the  Catholic  representatives  of  Ireland.  If  it  were  said,  that  to  the  Catho- 
lic representatives  of  Ireland,  they  might  oppose  the  overwhelming  power  of  Pro- 
testant members,  he  could  only  foresee  inconvenient  and  dangerous  conflicts,  very 
dlfierent  from  that  tranquil  settlement  which  the  friends  of  the  bill  anticipated. 
But  these  concessions  were  accompanied  by  securities.  The  securities  he  thought 
reasonable  enough :  he  thought  also  that  they  might  be  conscientiously  submitted 
toby  the  Catholic  clergy;  but  the  Catholic  clergy  had  shown  that  they  disapproved  of 
them,  and  he  ventured  to  prophesy  that  the  bill  could  not  be  executed.  If  they 
attempted  to  put  it  in  force,  they  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  willing  victims.  As 
a  matter  of  prudonc© — as  a  mere  question  how  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
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he  thought  the  non-enactment  of  the  bill  much  better  than  the  enactment  of  it. 
After  remarking  that  in  this  bill  (which,  after  the  number  of  skilful  artists  to  whom 
it  had  been  submitted,  might  be  considered  a  masterpiece,  in  the  manner  as  well  as 
matter)  there  was  an  error  in  the  four  first  lines — the  Act  of  William  and  ilary  was 
cited  as  the  Act  for  the  further  settlement  of  the  throne,  and  the  better  securin"-  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  instead  of  the  subject — and,  drawing  a  comparison 
between  the  inconsistency  of  the  perambulatory  and  enacting  parts  of  the  bill,  he 
concluded  by  stating  that  as  he  believed  that  the  bill  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
consolidating  England  and  Ireland,  or  of  uniting  and  knitting  together  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  he  could  not  consent  to  the  third  reading. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  was  carried,  by  216  against  197; 
majority  19  ;  and  the  Bill  was  accordingly  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


MAXWELL'S  SLAVE  REMOVAL  BILL. 

June  1,  1821. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  Maxwell's  Slave  Removal  Bill, — 
Mr.  Peel  strenuously  resisted  the  measure.  Viewing  it  merely  as  a  matter  of 
mercantile  speculation,  it  gave  the  possessor  of  these  slaves  an  unfair  advantage. 
But  if  it  were  objectionable  as  a  precedent,  he  thought  it  still  more  objectionable  in 
regard  to  its  consequences.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  slaves  could  not  be  main- 
tained on  other  estates  in  the  island;  and  if  so,  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to 
the  grievous  suffering  of  being  separated  from  the  soil  to  which  they  had  become 
accustomed,  and  sent  to  such  a  colony  as  Demerara.  He  trusted,  on  every  account, 
that  the  bill  would  be  indignantly  rejected. 

On  a  division,  the  motion,  that  the  biU  be  then  read  a  second  time,  was  nega- 
tived by  98  against  47 ;  majority,  51 ;  and  the  second  reading  was  postponed  for 
three  months. 

[It  may  here  be  proper  to  mention,  that  on  the  17th  of  January,  1822,  the  Right 
Hon.  Robert  Peel  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  Home  Department,  vice 
Lord  Sidmouth.] 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 

Februabt  18,  1822. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  moved,  "  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Agricultural  Distress,  presented  the  18th  June,  1821,  together  with  the  several  pe- 
titions which  have  been  presented  to  the  House  in  the  last  and  present  sessions  of 
parliament,  complaining  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  of  the  United  King- 
dom, be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  thereof,  and  to 
report  their  observations  thereupon  to  the  House." 

In  the  course  of  a  long  debate  which  ensued  upon  this  motion, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  observed,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Sykes)  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  opened  his  speech  by  stating,  that  he  would  call  back  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  question  before  it ;  but,  if  this  were  his  mode  of  confining  himself  to 
the  subject  under  discussion,  he  could  not  conceive  how  largely  the  hon.  gentleman 
might  think  himself  entitled  to  expatiate,  when  the  whole  question  of  agricultural 
distress  should  be  brought  forsvard.  In  offering  himself  to  the  House,  he  would 
rather  follow  the  example  of  the  hon.  gentleman  than  his  precept.  In  the  first  place, 
he  begged  leave  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  bill  tliat  went  by  his  name,  how- 
ever small  a  portion  of  merit  he  had  in  the  measure — a  bill  that  had  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  with  every  one  who  speculated  on  the  prevailing  distress,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliament.  From  the  share  he  had  had  in  introducing 
it,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  by  which  it  was  recommended,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  on  its  character  and  effects.    At  the  time  he  presented  it  to  par- 
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Hament,  and  when  it  was  more  popular  than  it  was  at  present,  he  had  arrogated  no 
merit  for  the  work — he  willingly  gave  it  to  those  to  whom  it  was  due;  and  now  when 
it  was  viewed  with  a  less  partial  regard,  he  would  still  renounce  the  merit,  and  take 
his  share  of  the  responsibility.     He  confessed  that  after  all  that  had  passed — after 
the  measure  had  been  opposed,  sometimes  by  argument  and  sometimes  by  clamour 
— he  was  still  as  much  disposed  to  maintain  its  justice  and  policy  as  he  was  when  it 
.  was  first  introduced.  He  would  not  shelter  himself  under  the  immense  majority  who 
concurred  with  him  on  that  occasion — he  would  not  shelter  himself  under  the  great 
authorities  who  sanctioned  his  views — he  would  not  shelter  himself  under  the  con- 
sideration that  party  feeling  was  at  that  time  laid  aside,  and  that  all  sides  agreed  in 
passing  a  law  which  was  thought  necessary  for  the  safety  of  all.     Notwithstanding 
the  evils  ascribed  to  it — notwithstanding  the  disapprobation  since  expressed,  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  that  there  was  then  no  alternative — that  the  measure  was  in 
itself  wise  and  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire — that  the  agricultural 
interests  had  not  been  depressed  by  its  operation — and,  consequently,  that  whatever 
depression  they  had  since  experienced  was  in  no  peculiar  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  it. 
He  would  contend  that  it  had  promoted  the  general  interests ;  and  that  agricul- 
ture, which  had  not  been  injured  by  it,  would  soon  feel  what  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  had  already  felt.     It  was  natural  and  common  to  feel  acutely 
the  evils  that  pressed  upon  us,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  to  those  from  which  we  had 
escaped.     He  would,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  recall  for  a  moment  the  year  1819,  and 
ask  the  House  to  remember  the  situation  in  which  the  country  was  then  placed. 
Let  the  House  look  to  the  internal  state  of  England — let  them  read  the  reports  of 
committees  of  parliament — let  them  recollect  the  distress  that  pervaded  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  in  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  Nottingham,  and  some  other  coun- 
ties— the  people  were  goaded  by  distress  to  nearly  open  rebellion  ;  and  let  them  re- 
collect, that  their  disaffection  and  tumults  were  ascribed  to  the  miseries  arising  from 
insufficient  wages.    At  that  time  we  had  great  establishments.     Our  manufacturing 
and  commercial  transactions  were  on  a  scale  of  immense  magnitude ;  but  they  were 
not  sound,  because  the  manufacturers  depended  on  a  state  of  the  currency  that  gave 
no  security.     He  would  appeal  to  an  example  to  prove  what  he  said.     A  petition 
was  presented  in  that  year  from  Coventry,  complaining  of  the  sufferings  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  ribbon  manufactories,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee.     It 
described  the  distress  of  the  petitioners  as  overwhelming,  and  stated  that  many  of 
them  were  driven  for  subsistence  to  the  poor  rates.     The  cause  was  the  low  rate  of 
wages.     The  quantity  of  goods  manufactured  was  not  diminished  ;  but  the  wages 
of  the  manufacturing  labourers  were  so  reduced  that  they  could  not  furnish  the  means 
of  living.     Out  of  the  40  counties  in  England,  23  had  reached  their  maximum  of 
assessment  for  poor  rates  in  1818,  the  year  before  the  return  of  cash  payments. 
The  same  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  had  always  produced  the  same 
effects.     In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  discovery  and  working  of  the 
Spanish  mines,  the  value  of  money  fell,  and  the  fall  was  aggravated  by  the  debase- 
ment of  the  coin.     The  effect  was  great  distress  arising  from  insufficient  wages.     In 
the  discussions  which  took  place  on  the  bill  he  had  brought  in,  for  restoring  a  me- 
tallic currency,  it  was  argued,  that  the  pressure  of  the  measure  would  be  severely 
felt  on  our  revenue,  and  on  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  ;  but  nobody 
predicted  similar  consequences  on  the  state  of  the  agricultural  population.     If,  then, 
in  opposition  to  those  forebodings,  our  revenue  had  increased — if  our  commercial 
transactions  had  extended — if  the  state  of  our  manufacturing  population  were  greatly 
improved,  what  reason  had  we  for  believing  that  the  change  in  the  currency  had 
been  detrimental  to  agriculture,  on  which  its  injurious  operation  was  not  antici- 
pated ?     What  greater  good  could  be  effected  than  the  reduction  of  the  poor-rates, 
which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  additional  means  of  living,  conferred  by  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  wages  produced  by  the  restoration  of  the  metallic  standard  ?     He  did 
not  say  that  the  reduction  of  poor-rates  was  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  this  measure, 
though  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  it  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  result."   In 
every  county  in  England  but  one,  the  rates  had  been  reduced      If,  then,  he  saw  all 
the  counties  of  England,  with  one  exception,  reducing  their  poor-rates  to  a  great 
amount — if  he  saw  Nottingham  reduce  them  18  per  cent. — if  he  saw  Sussex,  where 
the  reduction  was  least,  effecting  a  change  of  this  kind  to  the  amount  of  3^  per 
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cent. — and  if  the  only  county  in  England  where  there  was  an  increase,  were  a 
county  not  peculiarly  agricultural  (Cumberland) — if  he  saw  all  this  take  place  since 
the  passing  of  the  bill,  was  he  not  entitled  to  conclude,  that  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  operation  of  that  bill,  and  therefore  to  infer  that  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  agri- 
cultural distress?  That  there  had  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural produce  must  be  admitted ;  but  he  could  not  allow  that  the  depreciation  was 
caused  by  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  currency.  The  same  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  com,  which  were  now  the  subject  of  complaint,  had  taken  place  in  other 
periods  of  our  history,  when  the  currency  was  not  affected  by  the  operations  of  the 
Bank.  Upon  looking  over  some  returns,  he  found,  that  in  1774,  wheat  was  only 
33s.  per  quarter;  in  1777,  39s.;  whilst,  in  1801,  it  was  as  high  as  108.9.,  and  sunk 
again  in  1802,  to  67s.,  and  in  1803,  to  5Gs.  He  could  not  agree  with  those  persons 
who  attributed  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  corn  to  foreign  importations.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  depreciation  would  be  occasioned  by  any  excess  of  supply 
over  the  demand.  The  doctrine  which  was  laid  down  by  Mr.  Tooke  in  his  evidence 
before  the  agricultural  committee  appeared  to  be  well-founded.  That  gentleman 
stated,  that  an  excessive  supply  produced  a  greater  etfect  in  the  corn  than  in  any 
other  market.  He  believed  that  to  be  the  case.  If  the  excessive  supply  were  in  an 
article  of  luxury,  the  cflPect  would  only  be  to  increase  the  consumption  of  the  article, 
by  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  greater  numbers  of  persons  than  were  before  able 
to  purchase  it;  but  that  was  not  the  case  with  respect  to  an  excessive  supply  of  corn, 
because  the  same  average  quantity  was  always  consumed.  If,  therefore,  it  were 
true,  that  an  excessive  supply  of  corn  had  the  effect  of 'depreciating  the  price  of  that 
article,  could  it  be  material  whether  the  excess  were  occasioned  by  abundant  produc- 
tion in  our  own  country,  or  foreign  importation  ?  If  the  markets  were  glutted,  it 
mattered  not  from  what  source  it  proceeded.  It  might  be  contended,  that  his  rea- 
soning could  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  abundant  production  of  corn  in  this 
country :  but  why  should  it  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  abundant  production  of 
corn  in  this  country  ?  but  why  should  it  not  apply  with  respect  to  importation  from 
Ireland  ?  He  was  most  fully  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
that  measure  which  permitted  the  importation  of  corn  from  Ireland;  nothing  could 
ever  induce  him  to  deprive  Ireland  of  that  indulgence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  consequences  which  resulted  to  the  agriculture  of 
England  from  the  importation  of  Irish  corn.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  look  at 
the  large  quantities  of  corn  which  had  lately  been  poured  into  this  country  from  Ire- 
land— greater  than  at  any  former  period — without  thinking  that  they  must  have  had 
the  eff'ect  of  depreciating  the  price  of  corn  here.  It  was  very  natural  upon  the  ces- 
sation of  the  war,  that  the  rich  pasture  lands  of  Ireland,  the  produce  of  which  had 
formerly  supplied  the  contracts  of  government,  should  be  broken  up  and  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which  could  be  raised  at  less  expense,  and  probably  sold  at 
a  less  price,  than  the  corn  of  this  country.  The  consequence  had  been,  enormous  im- 
portations of  corn  into  this  country  from  Ireland,  which  he  could  not  help  thinking 
must  have  had  the  effect,  by  glutting  the  market,  of  lowering  the  prices  here.  He 
should  now  state  to  the  House  the  amount  of  corn  imported  into  this  country  from 
Ireland  for  certain  periods.  In  the  seven  years,  from  1800  to  1807,  the  quantity  im- 
ported amounted  to  2,355,000  quarters;  in  the  seven  succeeding  years,  ending  in 
1814,  the  quantity  imported  amounted  to  5,045,000  quarters;  and  in  the  seven  years 
ending  10th  October,  1821,  it  was  increased  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  7,630,000 
quarters  ;  being  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  imported  in  the  seven  years  first 
mentioned.  In  the  two  last  years  of  the  seven  ending  in  1821,  three  millions  of  quar- 
ters had  been  imported.  In  the  year  1820,  1,425,000  quarters,  and  in  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  year,  ending  the  10th  October,  1821,  theamazing  quantity  of  1,502,000 
quarters  had  been  imported;  being  nearly  double  the  quantity  ever  before  imported 
from  Ireland  in  one  year.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  stop  ought  to  be  put  to  the 
importation  of  corn  from  Ireland,  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  impossible  for  him  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  that  proceeding.  It  was  to  the  large  importation 
of  corn  from  Ireland,  combined  with  the  effect  of  the  three  successive  good  harvests 
in  this  country,  and  not  to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  three  years  ago,  and  still 
less  to  the  alteration  which  had  been  made  in  the  currency,  that  he  attributed  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  agricultural  interest.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  that  no  measure  could 
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be  adopted  by  parliament  -which  could  afford  immediate  relief  to  that  interest ;  but 
he  was  convinced  that  in  time  relief  would  be  afforded,  and  that  that  relief  would  be 
complete.  He  now  came  to  the  last  point  upon  which  he  had  stated  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  animadvert — namely,  that,  admitting  a  general  fall  in  the  value  of 
all  articles  to  be  occasioned  by  the  alteration  in  the  currency,  yet  the  distress  which 
pressed  upon  agriculture  so  peculiarly  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  that  change. 
Here  he  must,  however,  observe,  that  he  could  not  admit  the  change  in  the  price  of 
commodities  to  be  occasioned,  to  the  extent  contended  for  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Portarlington,  by  the  alteration  in  the  currency.  He  could  not  admit  the  fall  of 
the  price  of  commodities  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  market 
price  of  gold  at  <£4  3s.  and  the  mint  price.  In  one  of  the  two  years  immediately 
preceding  1819,  he  found  the  market  price  to  have  been  £3  18s.  Gd.  It  was  true  that 
the  price  of  gold  had  been  for  one  month  in  the  year  preceding  the  passing  of  the 
bill  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  £4  3s. ;  but  he  thought  it  was  better  to 
draw  his  conclusion  from  an  average  price  for  the  two  years,  which  was  less  than 
£4:  3s.  He  could  not  admit  that  the  agricultural  interest  would  not  have  been  liable 
to  the  same  distress,  if  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  suspend  the  issue  of  paper 
money.  In  1816,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  (Mr.  Western)  submitted  a  motion  to 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  distress.  He  might  assume  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  attribute  the  distress  which  then  existed  to  an  anticipation  of  the 
measure  which  the  House  had  afterwards  resolved  upon  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  The  first  resolution  which  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  submitted  to  the 
House  upon  that  occasion  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  agricultural  interest  of  England 
was  in  a  state  of  unexampled  embarrassment.  The  greater  part  of  his  speech  went 
to  prove  the  magnitude  of  distress  under  which  the  people  laboured ;  and  the  con- 
clusion to  which  he  came  was,  that  it  was  impossible  the  taxes  could  continue  to 
be  paid.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  was  willing  to  admit,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  distress 
then  felt  might  be  the  contraction  of  the  issue  of  country  bank  paper.  But  then  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  country  was  liable,  under  the  former  system  of  currency, 
to  the  same  e\dl  which  it  now  endured.  By  returning  to  that  system  they  would, 
therefore,  gain  nothing.  There  would  still  exist  the  same  degree  of  distress,  result- 
ing from  the  same  cause,  but  without  the  benefit  of  a  metallic  currency.  He  be- 
lieved the  distress  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  paper  of  the 
country  banks,  and  by  extraordinary  speculations.  If  the  Bank  had  issued  a  fresh 
supply  of  paper,  there  would  have  been  a  fresh  cycle  of  prosperity,  but  which  in  the 
end  would  have  only  aggravated  the  distresses  of  the  country.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem he  could  only  contemplate  an  alternation  of  success  and  failure;  and  every  sub- 
sequent failure  would  be  worse  than  the  preceding.  He  requested  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  state  in  which  things  stood  in  1819.  That  period  presented  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  for  adopting  the  measure  of  a  return  to  cash  payments  than 
would  probably  have  ever  occurred  again.  Had  the  system  of  paper  money  contin- 
ued, individuals  never  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  fixed  high  price  for  their 
commodities,  as  all  the  stimulus  which  prevailed  during  the  war  arose  not  from  a 
fixed  high  price,  but  from  a  continually  rising  price.  He  had  risen  for  the  purpose, 
after  all  the  clamour  which  had  been  directed  against  the  bill  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  to  introduce,  of  stating,  that  after  the  experience  of  the  past  he  remained 
perfectly  satisfied,  rather  than  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  more  imme- 
diately before  the  House;  a  fitter  opportunity  for  doing  which  would  present  itself 
at  anotlier  time.  He  would,  for  his  own  part,  have  been  satisfied  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Portarlington,  for  he  thought  that  plan  would  have  effectually 
guarded  against  the  depreciation  of  Bank  notes.  The  same  reasons  that  induced 
him  to  advise  a  return  to  metallic  currency  still  remained  in  full  force ;  and  amongst 
these  there  was  one  which  had  great  weight  with  him,  with  the  House,  and  with  the 
Bank — he  meant  the  necessity  that  existed  for  putting-  a  stop  to  the  forgery  of  Bank 
notes,  and  the  numerous  executions  of  offenders.  The  House  would  recollect,  that 
the  Bank  had  tried  every  possible  means  to  put  a  stop  to  that  evil.  [Cries  of  No, 
no.]  It  was  possible  that  the  proposal  of  some  ingenious  artist  might  not  have  been 
tried  or  adopted,  but  it  was  well  known  that  the  Bank  liad  sj)ared  neither  time, 
trouble,  nor  expense,  in  its  endeavours  to  attain  that  desirable  cud — tlie  prevention 
of  forgery. — The  return  to  a  metallic  currency  liad  met  with  the  full  acquiescence 
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of  parliament  on  that  very  ground  ;  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  result  fully 
justified  the  anticipation. — The  pecuniary  sacrifices  made  by  the  IJank  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effect  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  believed  the  clamour  against  the 
return  to  a  metallic  currency,  to  be  only  temporary ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  years  we  should  look  back  with  heartfelt  pleasure  and  gratulation  to  our  return 
to  cash  payments.  By  firmness,  constancy,  and  perseverance  in  the  present  system, 
he  felt  convinced  that  we  should,  at  no  remote  period,  derive  all  those  advantages 
from  it,  which  the  warmest  friends  of  the  measure  contemplated  at  its  enactment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and  a  Committee  appointed. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
OPENING  OF  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  BY  OR  TO  MEMBERS. 

February  25,  1822. 

Mr.  James  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  violation,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of 
the  privilege  of  its  members.  Letters  addressed  to  him,  by  a  person  confined  in 
Lancaster  gaol,  had  been  broken  open ;  and  his  letters  to  that  person  had  experienced 
a  similar  treatment.  One  letter,  indeed,  had  been  withheld  altogether,  and  a  copy 
only  delivered  instead.  He  therefore  moved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
that  any  person  breaking  open,  detaining,  or  suppressing,  any  letter  or  letters  ad- 
dressed by  or  to  Members  of  this  House,  is  guilty  of  a  direct  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  this  House." 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which, — 

Mb  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  if  he  understood  the  hon.  mover,  his  object 
was,  to  establish  two  propositions ;  first,  that  the  opening  of  a  letter  franked  by  him 
was  illegal;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  If  he 
should  be  able  to  disprove  both  these  points,  he  apprehended  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  hon.  gentleman's  case.  Before  he  proceeded  with  his  argument  on  the  first 
point,  he  could  not  but  express  his  surprise  at  the  opinion  of  a  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Brougham),  on  a  former  evening,  as  to  the  opening  of  letters  sent  by  convicts 
on  board  the  hulks ;  and  he  thought  that,  on  a  little  more  mature  reflection,  the 
learned  gentleman  would  not  himself  persist  in  the  opinion  then  given.  It  would 
not  be  denied,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  persons  detained  on  board  the 
hulks  were  civilly  dead,  possessed  no  civil  rights,  and  therefore  that  the  government 
would  be  justified,  not  only  in  ordering  the  inspection  of  their  letters,  but  in  prohi- 
biting all  communication  with  them.  However,  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member 
this  night  was  a  different  question.  It  went  to  show  that  a  certain  regulation  for  the 
better  government  of  the  gaol  of  Lancaster,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  his  (Mr. 
Peel's)  predecessor  in  office,  was  in  its  operation  illegal.  Now,  he  would  show  the 
contrary.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  regulations  of  Lancaster  gaol  ?  Here  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  repeated  the  statement  given  by  Lord  Stanley,  as  to  the  autho- 
rities by  which  the  regulations  were  sanctioned.  The  first  impression  of  the  House, 
after  hearing  such  authority  as  that  of  two  judges  of  the  land  sanctioning  those  re- 
gulations, should  be,  he  imagined,  a  presumption  that  they  at  least  were  not  illegal. 
The  hon.  member  had  referred  to  the  32nd  of  Geo.  II.,  but  he  carefully  left  out  of 
his  view  the  31st  of  Geo.  HI.  By  that  Act  it  was  enacted,  that  fit  and  proper  regu- 
lations should  be  drawn  up  for  the  better  government  of  gaols  and  other  places  of 
confinement,  in  England  and  Wales  ;  and  it  added,  that  those  regulations  should  be 
drawn  up  by  the  same  authorities  as  those  mentioned  in  the  32nd  Geo.  II.  And  who 
were  those  authorities?  The  magistrates  of  the  counties.  It  further  added,  that  tlie 
regulations  to  which  they  might  come  should  have  force,  when  sanctioned  by  the 
judges  of  assize,  who  were  authorised  to  revise  them.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Lancaster  gaol.  The  magistrates  drew  up  and  agreed  to  certain  regulations  for  the 
better  government  of  the  county  gaol.  These  were  submitted  to  the  judges,  by  whom 
they  were  examined,  and,  with  some  alterations,  sanctioned  and  approved.  Would 
it,  after  this,  be  said  that  they  were  illegal?  He  should  be  wantonly  trespassing  on 
the  time  of  the  House,  if  he  dwelt  longer  on  the  question  of  legality.  Supposing 
it  then  admitted  to  him  that  this  regulation  was  a  legal  one,  the  next  question  was, 
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whether  the  exercise  of  the  rule  were,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  parliament.  Now,  if  parliament  sanctioned  the  enactment  of  the  rule,  he  could 
not  see  anything  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  parliament  which  should  exempt  his  let- 
ters from  being  opened,  where  that  was  warranted  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Now, 
taking  it  as  granted,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  view  which  he  took  of  the 
construction  of  the  act  were  a  legal  one,  upon  what  did  the  authority  of  the  regula- 
tions rest  ?  Here  they  had  it,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, had  declared,  by  a  bill  which  was  passed  into  a  law  by  the  concurrence  of 
the  two  other  branches,  that  certain  regulations  for  the  government  of  gaols  and 
other  places  of  confinement  should  be  binding,  when  sanctioned  by  the  authori- 
ties there  specified.  Would  it,  then,  be  maintained,  that  after  thus  sanctioning  such 
rules,  without  any  reservation  as  to  their  own  privileges,  such  exemption  now  existed  ? 
He  contended,  that  where  the  authority  was  given,  as  in  this  case  he  maintained 
it  had  been  given,  it  could  not  be  revoked  except  by  another  Act;  and  until  that  Act 
should  be  passed,  any  regulation  under  the  former  would  not  amount  to  a  breach  of 
privilege.  The  attention  of  parliament  had  formerly  been  called  to  the  question  of 
privilege,  with  reference  to  the  letters  of  members ;  but,  before  he  proceeded  with 
that,  he  would  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  a  letter  sent  by  Lord  Sidmouth 
to  the  gaoler  of  Gloucester  gaol,  on  the  subject  of  opening  letters  addressed  to  pri- 
soners. The  letter  was  written  after  a  complaint  made  to  the  Lords  on  the  part  of 
a  debtor,  and  a  person  accused  of  a  misdemeanour  but  not  tried,  that  letters  ad- 
dressed to  them  had  been  opened  by  the  gaoler.  Lord  Sidmouth,  after  consulting 
with  the  lavr  officers  of  the  Crown,  sent  the  letter,  in  which  it  was  said,  that  a  future 
regulation  would  apply  to  "  felons  and  fines."  Now  he  was  satis6ed  that  the  word 
"  felons"  here  was  a  mistake  for  the  word  "  debtors."  How  the  mistake  occurred, 
whether  in  the  copying  or  printing,  he  could  not  say ;  but  of  this  he  had  no  doubt, 
that  "  debtors"  should  have  been  mentioned,  and  not  "  felons."  He  had  just  said, 
that  the  attention  of  parliament  had  been  formerly  called  to  this  subject.  In  the 
year  1735,  a  complaint  was  made,  that  letters  addressed  to  members  had  been 
opened,  and  that  postage  was  claimed ;  but  this  complaint  referred  to  letters  pur. 
into  the  post,  and  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  gross  breach 
of  privilege.  But,  was  that  a  case  at  all  in  point  ?  was  it  in  any  way  analagous  to 
regulations  made  by  magistrates  to  prevent  a  letter  being  put  into  the  post  ?  He 
maintained  it  was  not.  The  House  of  Commons  never  considered  that  they  were  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  the  law.  They  resolved  on  that  occasion,  that  it  would 
be  a  gross  breach  of  privilege  for  any  agent  of  the  post-office  to  open  a  letter  of  a 
member  of  parliament,  except  by  a  warrant  of  a  secretary  of  state.  Thus,  they 
clearly  recognised,  that  in  cases  where  it  might  be  necessary  for  a  secretary  of  state 
to  order  the  opening  of  a  letter,  their  own  privilege  was  not  reserved.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  the  same  feelings  would  prevail  here,  and  that  the  House  would  not  claim 
any  privilege  which  would  interfere  with  the  criminal  justice  of  the  country.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  was,  that  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  parliament 
did  not  extend  to  exemption  from  arrest,  in  cases  of  indictment.  All  the  civil  rights 
and  exemptions  which  they  had  formerly  claimed  were  gone,  except  that  of  the  free- 
dom of  their  person  in  civil  cases,  and  the  freedom  of  their  letters.  Where  the  re- 
gulations alluded  to  were  authorized  by  law,  there  was  no  presumption  of  such  an 
unlimited  correspondence  in  any  way  as  could  have  the  effect  of  revoking  these  regu- 
lations. Whatever  right  of  personal  communication  a  magistrate  might  have  with 
prisoners,  a  member  of  parliament,  as  such,  had  none  :  he  had  no  right  to  insist  upon 
such  communication,  but  certainly  all  correspondence  should  be  controlled  by  the 
regulations  which  were  necessary  for  the  discipline  and  proper  management  of  the 
prison.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  saw  no  ground  for  the  interference  of  the 
House,  and  would  therefore  conclude  by  moving  the  previous  question. 

The  "  previous  question"  being  put,  "  That  the  question  be  now  put,"  the  House 
divided;  ayes,  60;  noes,  167;  majority,  107:  consequently  the  original  motion  was 
lost. 
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Februaky  28,  1822. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  House,  founded  on  a  petition 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  present  on  the  8th  instant,  from  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don The  motion  was,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  p.ppointed,  to  inquire  into 
the  facts  stated  in  the  petition  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  com- 
plaining of  an  outrage  committed  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman,  on  the 
26th  of  August  last,  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duty  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Public  Peace." 

In  the  petition  referred  to,  it  was  stated,  "  That  on  the  14th  of  August  last,  two 
persons  of  the  names  of  Francis  and  Honey  unfortunately  lost  their  lives,  in  conse- 
quence, as  it  would  appear  from  the  inquests  of  the  coroner,  of  the  illegal  and  unjus- 
tifiable violence  of  some  of  the  Life-guardsmen,  against  one  or  more  of  whom  a  verdict 
in  the  one  case  has  been  returned  of  '  Wilful  Murder,'  and  in  the  other  of '  Man- 
slaughter.' " 

Sunday,  the  26th  of  August,  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  interment,  at  Ham- 
mersmith, of  the  two  unfortunate  individuals  who  had  lost  their  lives  on  the  day  of 
the  Queen's  funeral.  There  was  a  procession  ;  and  it  appeared  that  after  the  pro- 
cession had  passed  the  barracks  at  Kensington,  on  its  return  from  the  funeral  of 
Francis  and  Honey,  a  collision  took  place  between  the  soldiers  and  the  assembled 
populace.  In  this  disturbance,  an  assault  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on 
the  person  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  was  in  attendance 
on  the  occasion.  Sir  William  Curtis  seconded  the  motion,  but  contended  that  the 
Sheriff  had  no  authority  to  act  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
much  better  for  him  to  have  remained  at  home.  After  Colonel  Lygon,  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  troops  at  Knightsbridge,  on  the  26th  of  August,  had  stated  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  they  had  come  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  after  Mr.  Hob- 
house  had  spoken  in  support  of  the  petition,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  arose  to  address 
the  House. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  said,  that  in  the  vote  which  he  intended 
to  give  that  night,  and  in  the  view  which  he  intended  to  take  of  the  question,  he 
should  be  guided  solely  by  those  general  principles,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as 
valid  in  all  arguments  for  instituting  inquiry.  He  should  commence  his  observations 
by  assuring  the  worthy  alderman  opposite,  that  a  desire  to  criminate  Mr.  Sheriff 
Waithman  had  never  entered  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  not  urged  by  any  feelings  of 
ill  will  to  that  individual  to  give  a  negative  to  the  proposition  for  inquiry.  He  must 
also  assure  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend  (Colonel  Lygon)  that  he  fully  entered  into 
his  feelings,  and  comprehended  the  reasons  why  he  was  anxious  to  have  an  inquiry 
instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  admit  that  those  feelings  would  justify  him  in  permitting  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made.  Still  less  could  he  admit  that  a  legitimate  ground  for  inquiry  was 
made  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  alderman  near  him,  who  had  wished  it  to  be  made  in 
order  that  the  common  council  of  London  might  be  exposed  to  general  censure  and 
ridicule.  The  ground  upon  which  he  should  form  his  decision  would  be  this — had 
there  been  any  grounds  stated  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mover,  or  contained  in  the 
documents  then  in  the  possession  of  the  House,  which  would  justify  it  in  departing 
from  its  ordinary  course,  and  instituting  an  extra-judicial  inquiry  ?  That  there  were 
allegations  of  outrage  in  the  letters  of  Alderman  Waithman,  and  in  the  petition 
which  had  been  presented  by  the  corporation  of  London,  he  was  ready  to  admit;  but 
when  he  looked  at  the  evidence  upon  which  these  allegations  rested,  he  was  bound  to 
state  his  opinion,  that  it  by  no  means  bore  them  out.  An  inquiry  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  Earl  Bathurst  into  the  whole  transaction,  and  had  been  instituted  on  oatli. 
He  should  not,  however,  refer  to  the  depositions  which  had  been  so  collected ;  but 
arguing  solely  from  that  evidence  which  the  common  council  had  collected,  he  should 
endeavour  to  transfer  into  their  minds  the  conviction  which  existed  in  his  own,  that 
it  was  insufficient  to  prove  the  accusations  which  had  been  founded  upon  it.  An  hon. 
member  had  said,  "  Give  us  an  incjuiry,  because  an  outrage  has  been  committed." 
On  the  contrary,  he  said,  "  No  outrage  had  been  committed,  and  therefore  he  could 
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not  consent  to  grant  inquiry."  The  worthy  alderman  near  him  had  anticipated  one 
objection  which  he  had  intended  to  raise  against  the  evidence  admitted  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Olive  to  which  he  had  alluded.  After 
stating  that  he  had  been  at  Knightsbridge,  he  added,  "All  that  I  know  was,  that  I 
was  in  company  with  a  friend  of  mine  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  evening,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  been  into  the  shop  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Crabb,  and  heard  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Properjohn,  or  his  man,  teU  Mr.  Crabb  that  he  heard  a  corporal  of 
the  Life-guardsmen  say,  "  Damn  Alderman  Waithman — we  are  prepared  for  him, 
and  have  got  a  ball  ready  for  him."  The  next  question  put  to  him  was,  "Do  you  know 
the  man?  Where  does  Properjohn  live?"  To  which  he  made  answer,  "  At  Knights- 
bridge— he  is  a  butcher."  Now,  he  wished  to  be  informed  why,  as  the  residence  of 
Properjohn  and  his  man  was  known,  they  were  not  summoned  to  give  their  evidence 
upon  that  particular  point.  They  could  have  stated  whether  such  language  as 
"  Damn  Alderman  Waithman,  we  have  got  a  ball  ready  for  him,"  had  or  had  not 
been  used ;  and  surely  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  conducted  that  examination  to 
have  called  Properjohn,  or  Popplejohn,  or  whatever  his  uncouth  name  might  be,  to 
give  evidence  before  them  regarding  such  atrocious  language.  The  House  would  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  general  character  of  the  evidence  from  the  specimen  which  he 
had  just  submitted  to  it.  He  would  now  call  upon  them  to  consider  how  far  that 
general  evidence  supported  the  particular  charges  founded  upon  it.  It  was  almost 
unnecessary  for  him  to  mention  to  the  House,  that  on  the  day  of  the  Queen's  funeral 
two  men  lost  their  lives  at  Cumberland-gate ;  that  their  bodies  were  afterwards 
buried  at  Hammersmith,  and  that  the  funeral  procession  passed  by  Knightsbridge 
barracks.  He  could  not  help  regretting,  that  after  it  was  determined  to  select  Ham- 
mersmith church  for  the  place  of  burial  for  those  two  unfortunate  individuals,  those 
who  possessed  influence  over  the  parties  intending  to  join  the  procession  had  not 
exercised  it  in  persuading  them  not  to  select  the  road  passing  the  barracks  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  caused  the  deaths  in  question,  as  the  road  by  which  they  would 
proceed  to  Hammersmith — a  parish  with  which  neither  of  the  deceased  had  any  con- 
nexion whatsoever.  Now,  the  first  allegation  in  IVIr.  Waithman's  letter  was,  "  that 
the  funeral  passed  the  barracks  in  an  orderly  and  quiet  manner,  marked  by  no  other 
peculiar  circumstance  than  that  of  a  brick  being  thrown  from  the  barracks,  which 
feU  near  my  horse,  and  wounded,  as  I  am  informed,  a  young  girl."  Now,  really,  be- 
fore Mr.  Waithman  had  given  publicity  to  the  statement  that  so  wanton  an  act  had 
been  committed,  he  ought  to  have  ascertained  two  distinct  points ;  first,  that  a  brick 
had  been  thrown  from  the  barracks;  and  secondly,  that  it  had  wounded  a  young  girl. 
He  would  admit  thnt,  if  a  brickbat  had  been  thrown  from  the  barracks  into  the 
crowd,  as  the  funeral  procession  was  passing,  it  would  have  been,  if  not  a  justification,  at 
least  a  palliation,  of  the  insults  which,  before  the  close  of  the  day,  the  mob  took  occasion 
to  offer  to  the  soldiery.  On  looking,  however,  to  the  evidence,  he  could  not  find  any 
proof  whatsoever  of  that  allegation.  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  which  it  had  been 
stated  could  not  be  shaken  in  any  of  its  details,  he  found  the  following  statement : — 
"  The  only  provocation  given  to  tumult  on  the  passage  of  the  funeral  to  Hammer- 
smith, was  occasioned  by  a  brickbat  being  thrown,  as  it  was  said,  from  the  barracks 
at  Knightsbridge,  by  the  individual  who  produced  it  to  you,  and  who  appeared  to  be 
cut  by  the  same."  Now,  he  would  ask,  was  that  individual  the  girl  who,  it  was  said, 
was  wounded  ?  He  found  not  the  slightest  proof  of  it  in  any  part  of  the  evidence.  A 
woman,  however,  was  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  under  what  circum- 
stances ?  Why,  on  the  return  of  the  procession  from  Hammersmith.  There  were 
evident  attempts  made  by  some  members  of  the  committee  of  the  common  council  to 
prove  that  this  woman  was  the  girl  that  was  said  to  be  wounded.  Mrs.  Brooks  is 
called  to  give  evidence  regarding  this  woman,  and,  among  the  questions  asked  her, 
the  following  formed  a  part : — "  Is  she  a  married  woman  ? — She  is  a  widow.  Was 
she  a  small  sized  woman  ? — About  the  size  that  I  am :  she  is  rather  shght."  Now, 
could  the  House  believe  it  ? — so  eager  was  the  committee  to  prove  this  woman  to 
have  been  the  young  girl  mentioned  in  Mr.  Waithman's  .letter,  that  though  the  wit- 
ness had  stated  that  the  woman  was  a  widow,  they  asked,  "  Is  she  a  girl?"  And 
the  answer  they  received  was,  "  No  ;  she  is  as  old  as  I  am."  The  unfortunate  wo- 
man herself  was  afterwards  called  ;  and  her  evidence  was  decisive  that  she  was  not 
the  person  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Waithman's  letter.    She  was  asked,  "  Were  you  at  the 
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barracks  before  the  funeral  passed  by  ?"  To  which  she  replied,  "  I  was — I  went  by 
with  it."  8he  was  then  asked  to  describe  how  she  got  the  blow  under  which  she 
suiFered.  Slie  replied  that  she  had  got  it  as  she  was  going  towards  the  Park  gate. 
Before  he  came  to  the  next  question  lie  thought  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  tlie  con- 
flict was  going  on  at  that  time  on  both  sides  of  her.  Now,  the  question  was,  "  It 
struck  you  behind  ? — Yes.  Therefore  you  could  not  see  where  it  came  from  ? — No, 
Which  way  was  your  face  ? — Coming  up  towards  Oxford- street :  they  did  say  that 
that  came  over  the  barrack  wall,  but  I  did  not  see  that  myself.  Did  you  hear  the 
people  about  you  say  that  at  the  time  ? — Yes.  Were  you  in  that  position  that  it  might 
come  from  the  barrack  wall  ?  Yes,  it  might  come  from  the  barrack  wall,  for  I  was 
not  very  far  from  it  at  the  time  ;  I  did  not  see  the  stone,  though  it  must  have  been 
a  large  one."  Upon  this  evidence  he  felt  himself  justified  in  stating,  that  this  first 
allegation  of  Mr.  Waithman  was  not  proved.  The  next  specific  statement  in  Mr. 
Waithman's  letter  was,  that  a  soldier  had  loaded  a  carbine  and  directed  it  at  him  ; 
but  that  a  constable,  on  seeing  the  circumstance,  had  knocked  the  carbine  down. 
Now,  such  an  allegation  was  an  allegation  of  great  importance;  for,  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  man  had  directed  his  carbine  against  Mr.  Waithman,  and  had  it 
knocked  down  whilst  it  was  so  directed,  the  moral  guilt  of  that  man's  conduct  was 
rot  much  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  he  actually  fired  at  Mr.  Waithman.  But, 
after  reading  every  part  of  the  evidence  with  great  attention,  he  could  not  help  con- 
cluding that,  whether  the  man  in  question  acted  with  propriety  or  not,  he  had  not 
his  carbine  in  the  direction  which  Mr.  Waithman  stated.  He  should  think  that  the 
evidence  of  the  constable  who  had  knocked  down  the  carbine  was  the  best  that  could 
be  offered  upon  such  a  point ;  and  here  he  must  say  that  that  officer,  wiio  spoke  de- 
cidedly upon  the  conciliatory  conduct  of  Mr.  Waithman  during  the  whole  day,  could 
not  be  considered  to  have  given  his  evidence  with  any  bias  against  that  gentleman. 
Now,  what  did  Levi  say  ? — "  I  perceived  a  man  standing  on  the  bank  with  a  carbine 
in  his  hand :  when  first  I  came  to  him,  he  held  it  in  this  manner  (describing  it) ; 
and  just  as  I  got  up,  he  was  levelling  it  in  this  manner  (describing  it);  I  had  a  staff 
in  one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the  other.  I  ran  up  to  him  right  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece ;  I  struck  him.  and  hit  him  over  the  hand,  and  down  the  piece  went,  and  I 
catched  hold  of  it.  I  then  laid  hold  of  him,  and  said,  '  You  villain,  has  there  not  been 
bloodshed  sufficient,  without  your  spilling  more?'  and  I  had  the  piece,  I  think,  in 
my  left  hand,  and  he  had  hold  of  the  butt  of  it ;  he  said,  '  My  life  is  in  danger;'  and 
I  said,  '  Go  in,  and  I  will  protect  you  :'  and  I  believe  I  did  go  with  him  into  the  bar- 
racks." He  was  then  asked  the  following  questions,  to  which  he  called  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  House: — "What  was  your  idea  of  his  pointing — was  it  that 
he  was  singling  out  the  sheriff? — I  cannot  say  that ;  I  was  so  irritated  with  seeing 
him  with  the  piece,  and  the  people  squalling  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  he  had  it  in 
different  directions.  Was  it  in  that  position  that  it  appeared  to  be  presented  at 
Sheriff  Waithman  ? — If  I  were  upon  my  oath,  I  could  not  state  that."  A  short  time 
afterwards  the  same  witness  was  asked,  "  Did  you  imagine  at  the  time  you  saw  the 
soldier  that  he  was  looking  at  or  for  any  one  in  order  to  shoot  him  ?"  To  M'hich  his 
reply  was  as  follows  :  "  My  impression  was,  that  he  might  have  picked  out  any  per- 
son that  he  pleased,  because  he  stood  in  that  elevated  situation  ;  if  I  wanted  to  shoot 
a  person  directly  opposite  to  me,  I  should  not  elevate  my  piece,  but  this  was  held 
up  in  this  manner  (describing  it)."  The  evidence  which  he  had  just  read  to  the 
llouse  was,  he  trusted,  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  these  allegations  were  not 
such  as  could  be  safely  relied  on.  There  was  only  another  specific  statement  in  Mr. 
Waithman's  letter  that  was  of  any  importance,  and  he  would  give  it  to  the  House  in 
Mr.  Waithman's  own  words: — "I  could  not  obtain  an  interview  with  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiment ;  and  when  I  desired  some  of  the  constables  to  represent  to 
the  officers  in  the  most  respectful  terms  my  desire  that  the  soldiers  should  be  kept 
within  the  barracks,  the  message  returned  was,  that  the  sheriff  might  be  damned — 
they  would  not  make  their  men  prisoners  for  him."  Now,  if  such  a  message  had 
been  returned,  he  would  admit  that  it  would  have  been  a  most  shameful  answer;  but 
his  gallant  friend,  the  member  for  Worcestershire,  had  declared  that  he  had  not  re- 
turned any  such  message,  and  had  totally  denied  the  use  of  any  such  language. 
Now,  he  could  not  help  remarking,  that  it  did  not  appear  from  this  evidence  that 
Mr.  Waithman  had  sent  any  message  at  all  into  the  barracks.    Levi,  the  officer  who 
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had  delivered  it,  had  stated  that  "  he  carried  it  of  his  own  accord — that  he  saw  dan- 
ger, and  that  he  had  therefore  said  it."  He  was  then  asked  "What  did  jou  con- 
sider gave  you  authority  to  go  to  the  barracks,  and  see  the  officer,  and  give  Mr.  Al- 
derman Waithman's  request  ?"  And  again  he  replied,  "  Because  I  saw  danger  would 
occur  from  what  was  going  on."  Now,  though  this  testimony  proved  that  this  re- 
quest was  made  to  some  officers,  in  the  barracks,  it  did  not  prove  Mr.  Waithman^s 
allegation,  that  it  had  been  made  by  his  specific  order.  He  had  now  disposed  of  all 
the  specific  allegations,  and  had  shown,  he  trusted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House, 
that  they  were  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  on  which  they  were  founded.  Against 
general  and  sweeping  charges,  he  could  not  expect  to  make  so  decisively  victorious 
a  defence.  For  instance,  he  could  only  give  a  general  denial  to  such  an  accusation 
as  this — that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  had  been  left  to  defend  the  people  against  the 
merciless  outrages  of  an  infuriated  and  armed  soldiery,  unaided  by  any  means  save 
the  constitutional  ones  in  his  own  power.  It  was  likewise  stated,  that  "  the  gates 
had  been  unexpectedly  thrown  open,  and  that  the  soldiers  had  rushed  out,  armed  with 
swords,  carbines,  and  sticks,  and  attacked  the  people  most  furiously,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex."  That  would  have  been  a  most  atrocious  fact,  if  it  had  been 
true ;  but  he  would  appeal  to  the  House  whether  such  a  circumstance  could  have 
taken  place  without  more  mischief  having  accrued  to  the  people  than  actually  did 
accrue ;  or,  indeed,  without  a  general  massacre  having  been  committed.  Against 
that  allegation,  however,  he  would  oppose  the  fact,  that  only  Mie  case  of  casualty  on 
that  day  had  been  reported  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital — a  fact,  into  the  accuracy  of 
which  he  had  himself  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire.  In  the  whole  evidence  collected, 
he  saw  not  a  syllable  about  any  wound  inflicted  by  sword  or  carbine.  In  one  case,  a 
question  was  put  to  a  witness  about  a  wounded  man,  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
wounded  man  was  a  soldier.  There  might  be  cases  of  wounds  with  which  he  and 
the  public  were  unacquainted ;  but,  if  there  were,  it  proved  that  none  of  them  could 
have  been  very  serious.  He  must  now,  therefore,  express  a  hope  that  no  case  had 
been  made  out  which  could  warrant  the  House  in  instituting  an  inquiry.  If  the 
evidence  were  so  satisfactory  as  was  stated  on  the  other  side,  there  was  no  reason  why 
some  criminal  prosecution  or  indictment  should  not  have  been  instituted  by  the  sheriff 
against  the  military ;  and  yet  he  had  not  heard  that  any  legal  measures  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Waithman  against  the  Life  Guards  to  obtain  satisfaction.  When  he  heard 
it  stated  that  positive  orders  had  been  given  to  the  soldiery  not  to  quit  their  barracks 
— when  he  learned  that  282  of  their  windows  had  been  broken  by  the  populace — 
and  when  he  was  also  told,  that  a  number  of  constables  were  ranged  among  the  crowd 
to  seize  on  any  person  that  attempted  to  disturb  the  peace,  he  could  not  conceal  his 
surprise  that  not  a  single  individual  had  been  apprehended.  He  was  free  to  admit, 
that  the  evidence  then  before  the  House  went  a  long  way  to  prove  that  the  general 
conduct  of  Mr.  Waithman  had  been  most  pacific  and  conciliatory ;  but  still  he  could 
not  help  saying,  that  after  the  active  part  which  Mr.  Waithman  had  taken  at  one  of 
the  inquests,  he  ought  to  have  formed  this  conclusion,  that  his  presence  before 
Knightsbridge  barracks  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  could  not  tend  in  any  great  degree  to 
the  keeping  of  the  peace.  There  were,  he  was  very  ready  to  admit,  strong  expressions 
often  uttered  in  the  heat  of  particular  moments,  on  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  lay 
too  much  stress ;  but  he  must  say  that  Mr.  Sherifi'  Waithman  did  not  stand  entirely 
acquitted,  in  his  mind,  of  imprudence  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
himself  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  He  found  that  the  sherifi"  took  an  opportunity, 
when  the  populace  were  vehement,  and  apparently  ill-disposed  to  moderation,  to  ad- 
dress them  in  words  certainly,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  imprudent.  What  other  cha- 
racter could  he  give  the  sheriff's  address,  not  to  hiss  the  soldiers,  "  for  the  best  way 
to  annoy  the  troops  was  to  remain  quiet "  ?  Did  such  expressions  become  a  man  in- 
trusted with  the  high  office  of  sheriff,  and  acting  under  such  circumstances  ?  They  were 
surely  very  indiscreet,  if  not  highly  improper.  When  he  considered  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  occurred  at  the  time — the  cry  within  the  barracks  among  the 
soldiers,  that  two  of  their  comrades  were  overpowered  by  the  mob  without — he  was 
not  much  surprised  to  find  that  a  few  soldiers  rushed  out  to  rescue  their  companions 
from  a  situation  of  danger.  He  regretted  that  any  act  of  violence  bad  been  committed  ; 
but  he  repeated,  that  he  could  not  feel  surprise  at  the  rush  out  of  a  party  of  soldiers, 
with  whatever  weapons  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  at  the  moment,  and  that  when 
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they  supposed  their  comrades  in  danger,  they  did  not  show  that  regard  to  the  peace 
of  the  public  which  they  otherwise  would  have  evinced.  When,  also,  he  considered 
that  one  of  the  Life-guardsmen  was  struck  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman,  and  offered  no 
violence  in  return,  he  must  own  that  the  conscientious  conviction  of  his  mind,  formed, 
not  on  the  evidence  taken  before  the  secretary  of  state,  but  on  that  given  elsewhere, 
was,  that  the  soldiers  had  behaved  with  as  much  forbearance  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  them,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  there  existed  no 
shadow  of  a  ground  for  the  proposed  inquiry. 

In  consequence  of  some  observations  which  fell  from  Mr.  Denman,  the  next 
speaker, — 

Mr.  Pekl  rose  to  explain.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Denman)  had 
stated,  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  said,  that  he  admitted  the  conciliatory  conduct  of 
Mr.  Waithman.  Now,  what  he  had  said  was,  that  upon  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Waithman  had  brought  forward,  it  did  appear  that  his  conduct  was  conciliatory. 
He  expressed  no  opinion  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Denman  understood  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  founded  all  his  opinions 
upon  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Peel.     All  my  arguments,  not  my  opinions. 

After  a  protracted  discussion,  the  House  divided:  ayes,  56;  noes,  184;  majority 
against  the  motion,  128. 
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February  28,  1822. 

Mr.  Calcraft  having  moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  gra- 
dual reduction  of  the  Duties  on  Salt," — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  protested 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham,)  who  had 
just  sat  down.  He  implored  the  House  to  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which  it  had  so 
honourably  placed  itself  by  the  resolution  of  1819,  and  instead  of  rescinding  that 
vote,  he  trusted  they  would  re-affirm  it  by  their  decision  of  that  night.  Did  any  man 
doubt  the  construction  that  was  put  by  the  country  on  their  vote  a  few  nights  back  ? 
Were  not  the  holders  of  five  per  cent,  stock  at  that  moment  engaged  in  a  negotia- 
tion beneficial  to  the  public  interest,  on  the  guarantee  which  that  vote  gave  to  the 
public  creditor  ?  He  was,  on  grounds  wholly  distinct  from  any  considerations  of 
revenue,  opposed  to  any  pledge  from  parliament,  as  to  any  gradual  repeal  of  taxa- 
tion. Such  a  pledge  always  operated  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  the  dealer  and 
consumer  of  the  article  so  taxed.  He  would  not  then  enter  into  any  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  public  revenue :  the  expenditure  was  50  millions ;  the  income  55  mil- 
lions. After  applying  33  millions  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
there  remained  17  millions  for  the  four  great  departments  of  the  state — army,  navy, 
ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  services.  From  which  of  these  grants  could  a  reduction 
be  made  ?  He  had  the  authority  of  the  gentleman  opposite,  that  the  army  must 
not  be  reduced.  With  respect  to  the  navy,  even  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was 
willing,  though  he  called  for  a  reduction  of  the  marines,  to  give  a  corresponding 
increase  of  seamen.  His  hon.  friend  himself  had  complimented  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment. He  did  not  take  any  part  of  that  compliment  to  himself;  but  with  regard 
to  those  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  call  his  colleagues,  by  what  means  had  they 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  hon.  baronet  and  the  House  ?  It  had  been,  by  pursu- 
ing, through  a  period  of  great  difficulty,  a  course  the  opposite  of  that  which  his  hon. 
friend  in  contradiction  to  his  usual  practice,  now  advocated — by  rigidly  upholding 
the  national  faith,  and  the  public  character  of  the  country.  If  the  House,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  a  temporary  and  partial  poinilarity,  should  accede  to  this  motion, 
they  would  do  that  which  was  at  variance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and 
of  which,  he  believed,  they  would  speedily  repent. 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Calcraft's  motion  was  negatived  by  169  against  165;  majo- 
rity, 4. 
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FUNERAL  OF  HER  LATE  MAJESTY,  QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

March  6,   1822. 

Mr.  Bennet,  pursuant  to  notice,  having  moved,  as  a  resolution  of  the  House. 
"That  the  respect  and  solemnity  which  by  ancient  custom  have  been  observed  at 
the  funerals  of  the  Queens  of  England,  have  been,  at  the  funeral  of  her  late  Majesty, 
Queen  Caroline,  unnecessarily  and  indecorously  violated," — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  who  spoke  early  in  the  evening,  said,  he  must  premise, 
that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  of  the  circumstances  involved  in  this  de- 
bate ;  but,  after  the  most  careful  attention  he  was  capable  of  bestowing  upon  the  do- 
cuments to  which  he  had  referred  in  his  office,  his  conscientious  conclusion  was, 
that  throughout  the  arrangements  for  her  late  Majesty's  funeral,  the  responsible  per- 
sons connected  with  government  were  entirely  actuated  by  a  desire  to  pay  all  proper 
respect  to  the  high  rank  of  the  deceased.  He  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
cording his  entire  acquiescence  in  every  proceeding  upon  that  occasion,  and  his 
complete  conviction,  that  no  other  course  could  have  been  pursued  with  equal  pro- 
priety. He  approached  the  discussion  with  the  intention  of  doing  that  which  seemed 
to  be  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  House,  namely,  to  avoid  every  topic  that 
could  create  irritation.  He  would,  therefore,  leave  unnoticed  some  things  that  had 
fallen  from  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  Upon  those  points  he  had  already 
had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  revive  the 
topics,  and  to  bring  them  again  into  discussion.  The  real  question  was  embodied 
in  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  mover,  and  it  was  this : — whether  it  were  fit  for  the 
House  to  mark  its  censure  of  government,  by  declaring  that  there  was  a  want  of  due 
respect  in  the  proceedings  that  took  place  after  the  demise  of  her  late  Majesty.  For 
himself,  he  was  willing  to  rest  the  decision  upon  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  members 
for  Shrewsbury  and  Aberdeen,  comparing  the  impression  which  those  speeches  had 
made  with  the  effect  produced  by  the  addresses  of  the  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  of  the 
hon.  officer  who  conducted  the  military  arrangements,  and  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
connected  with  the  department  of  the  lord  chamberlain.  He  appealed  confidently 
to  the  House,  whether  those  three  honourable  gentlemen  had  not  afibrded  conclusive 
proofs  as  to  the  animus  by  which  the  proceedings  were  governed ;  for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  draw  from  their  statements  any  other  inference,  than  that  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  government  to  regulate  the  whole  funeral  with  every  regard  to  the  deco- 
rum due  to  an  occasion  so  melancholy.  If  an  accidental  circumstance  had  occurred ; 
if.  as  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  contended,  there  was  some  defect  in  detail ; 
if  some  strap  had  been  broken,  or  some  boat  had  been  absent  that  ought  to  have 
been  in  waiting  ;  would  the  House,  from  such  a  paltry  deficiency,  such  an  insigni- 
ficant trifle,  draw  a  conclusion  adverse  to  all  that  had  been  said  on  the  most  un- 
questionable authority  ?  As  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen, it  had  only  produced  a  conviction  in  his  mind,  that  whatever  course  ministers 
had  adopted,  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  been  prepared  to  find  fault  with  it. 
From  those  very  circumstances  that  testified  respect,  the  hon.  member  would  have 
argued  that  it  had  been  wholly  disregarded.  To  one  point  the  gallant  general  had  very 
properly  adverted.  Was  it  possible  that  the  hon.  member,  a  professed  mourner  for 
the  Queen,  when  he  recollected  the  preparations  that  were  made  for  hanging  the 
apartments  with  black  cloth,  should  have  made  an  objection  to  them  which  it  would 
have  been  thought  could  never  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  man  except  a 
tailor  ?  Could  any  man  believe  that  the  wrath  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was  directed 
against  the  profligate  expenditure  of  cloth  employed  upon  that  occasion  ?  This 
evinced,  beyond  refutation,  the  disposition  to  find  fault  with  ministers,  whether  right 
or  wrong.  Remarkable  as  the  hon.  gentleman  was  for  economy,  the  economy  of 
justice  and  of  common  candour  in  such  an  objection  was  to  the  full  as  remarkable. 
Next,  the  same  hon.  gentleman  had  complained,  that  the  military  escort  was  a 
mockery  of  her  majesty ;  and  yet,  with  singular  inconsistency  he  had  turned  round 
and  objected,  that  that  mockery  had  been  continued  no  further  than  Whitcchapel. 
The  speeches  of  the  three  hon.  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  had  already  referred  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  must  have  established  this  fact,  that,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
admiralty,  there  was  no  want  of  respect  in  the  preparations.     The  hon.  member  for 
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Shrewsbury  had  admitted  that  the  embarkation  had  been  properly  conducted. 
With  respect  to  what  occurred  after  the  embarkation,  even  the  hon.  member  for 
Montrose  had  allowed,  that  if  an  hon.  officer  behind  him  had  been  present,  there 
would  have  been  no  ground  of  complaint.  On  the  conduct  of  the  military  he  might 
refer  the  House,  without  hesitation,  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  colonel  as  distinctly 
and  undeniably  showing,  that  in  that  quarter  no  want  of  respect  had  been  evinced. 
The  question  was  thus  considerably  narrowed.  He  would  follow  the  hon.  mover 
through  some  of  the  points  to  which  he  had  adverted,  and  he  trusted  that  the  expla- 
nations he  should  supply  would  be  satisfactory.  Her  Majesty  died  on  Tuesday,  the 
7th  of  August,  and  a  communication  was  immediately  made  to  the  executors,  that 
government  would  bear  the  expenses  of  her  interment.  Her  Majesty  had  left  a  will 
in  which  she  expressed  a  strong  desire  that,  within  three  days  after  her  death,  her 
body  should  be  removed  to  Brunswick,  and  there  buried.  Whether  her  Majesty  had 
or  had  not  good  reasons  for  this  request,  he  appealed  to  the  House  whether  ministers 
■were  not  bound  to  consult  the  recorded  wish  of  her  Majesty  ?  It  was  the  duty  of 
government,  as  far  as  possible,  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  Queen.  He 
conceived  also  that  this  very  fact — that  the  interval  of  three  days  only  was  allowed — 
conclusively  showed,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  her  Majesty  that  her  funeral  should  be 
as  private  as  was  consistent  with  her  rank.  He  was  fully  authorized  in  saying,  that 
it  was  the  decided  impression  of  government,  that  such  was  the  wish  of  her  Majesty, 
because  no  time  was  lost  in  giving  preparations  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  also 
at  Brunswick.  The  removal  of  the  body  did  not  take  place  until  Tuesday,  the  14th 
of  August ;  and  this  delay  beyond  the  three  days  prescribed  was  evidence  that  there 
was  no  indecent  haste.  The  hon.  member  complained,  that  the  usual  mark  of  respect 
was  not  shown,  the  corpse  not  having  been  removed  by  yeomen  of  the  guard.  This 
was  the  first  distinct  and  specific  fact  pointed  out  as  evincing  disrespect.  Upon  this 
point  and  upon  every  other,  he  might  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  funeral  of  the  Queen  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  the  funerals 
of  any  other  member  of  the  royal  family.  The  same  ceremonies  had  been  observed 
on  .the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  of  the  Duchess  of  York  ;  the  same  orders  had 
been  given,  the  same  military  escort  provided  ;  the  guns  had  been  fired,  and  the  flags 
hoisted  half-mast  high.  He  had  made  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  he  was  informed, 
on  the  first  authority,  that  in  the  two  instances  to  which  he  had  referred,  the  bodies 
were  not  removed  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  there 
had  been  no  failure  of  respect.  The  procession  left  Brandenburgh-house  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  August.  The  government  had,  as  he  had  mentioned,  com- 
municated their  intention  to  take  charge  of  the  funeral,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  at- 
tending it,  and  no  objection  had  been  stated  to  it.  It  was  needless  to  remind  the 
House  of  the  circumstances  that  delayed  the  funeral  on  the  first  day  of  its  journey. 
He  would  only  say,  that  the  annals  of  the  world  did  not  present  a  more  disgraceful 
outrage.  If  such  a  scene  had  occurred  in  another  country — if,  on  the  funeral  of  the 
Queen  consort  of  any  other  kingdom  these  insults  had  been  offered,  because  the  king 
had  ordered  the  procession  to  take  a  certain  course,  and  if  it  had  been  actually  divert- 
ed from  its  prescribed  line,  would  not  any  dispassionate  observer  have  deemed  that  the 
reign  of  anarchy  in  the  country  thus  disgraced  was  complete  ?  Application  had 
been  distinctly  made  that  the  corpse  should  pass  through  the  city,  and  that  applica- 
tion was  as  distinctly  refused  and  notified.  Yet  the  people  (or  the  rabble,  miscalled 
the  people)  had  made  an  assault  upon  the  procession,  had  attacked  the  military,  and 
had  committed  one  of  the  grossest  violations  of  the  law.  It  was  most  absurd  to  contend 
that  government,  who  had  merely  supported  the  laws  of  the  land,  were  responsible  for 
what  had  occurred  on  the  14th  of  August.  They  who  resisted  the  law  were  alone 
answerable.  The  law  must  be  asserted,  and  the  penalty  ought  to  fall  upon  those  who 
obstructed  its  course.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  insensible  of 
the  loss  of  life  sustained  on  that  unhappy  occasion,  or  that  he  treated  it  lightly. 
He  had  spoken  as  he  had  done,  because  he  was  a  real  friend  of  humanity.  Minis- 
ters had  no  alternative  but  steadily  and  fearlessly  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
the  law  ;  and,  though  he  did  not  find  fault  with  the  intentions  of  the  public  officer 
employed  to  enforce  it,  he  most  cordially  concurred  with  those  who  had  held  that 
he  ought  to  be  removed  from  his  situation.  With  regard  to  the  indecent  haste  which 
it  was  said  attended  the  embarkation,  he  agreed  that  there  was  some  apparent  haste 
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in  this  proceeding;  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  it  was  at  first  proposed  that  two 
days  only  should  be  occupied  in  the  journey  to  Harwich*,  whereas  three  were  con- 
sumed, and  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  tlie  third  that  the  royal  corpse  was  put 
on  board  the  ship  prepared  to  receive  it.  As  to  what  had  occurred  at  Colchester, 
the  executors  had  resigned  to  the  lord  chamberlain  the  charge  of  conducting  the 
whole  funeral,  and  while  the  body  lay  in  the  church,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
place  upon  the  coffin  this  inscription,  "  To  the  memory  of  the  injured  Queen  of 
England."  Was  it  possible  for  the  officers  of  his  Majesty  to  allow  such  words  to 
remain  ?  Had  the  executors  undertaken  the  duty  of  managing  the  funeral,  there 
might  have  been  some  room  for  discussion  on  this  point ;  but  as  it  was,  was  it  to  be 
endured  that  an  inscription  should  remain,  recording  a  condemnation  of  the  king's 
government  ?  Here  he  must  again  say,  that  if  an  outrage  of  decorum  had  been 
committed,  they  who  attempted  to  affix,  not  who  resisted  the  affixing  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, were  responsible.  The  only  remaining  point  was  the  omission  of  the  funeral 
service  at  Brunswick.  He  had  made  many  inquiries,  and  had  been  distinctly  in- 
formed, that  the  same  ceremony  had  been  observed  that  attended  the  interment  of 
other  royal  personages  in  Brunswick.  In  point  of  fact,  whatever  was  prescribed  by 
the  custom  of  the  country  was  performed,  and  we  were  not  to  judge  of  other  services 
by  our  own.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  himself  admitted,  that  the  ceremony  was  the 
same  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  and,  if  other  members  of  the  same 
family  were  buried  under  similar  circumstances,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  there 
existed  any  ground  of  complaint.  He  had  endeavoured  to  conform  to  the  wish  of 
the  House,  by  confining  himself  to  the  topics  urged  on  the  other  side.  He  had  not  tra- 
velled beyond  the  limits  he  had  at  first  prescribed  to  himself;  and  he  trusted  that 
the  House,  by  negativing  the  motion,  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  govern- 
ment had  been  influenced  by  no  other  desire  than  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  her 
Majesty,  having  conducted  the  whole  proceeding  with  all  due  decency,  decorum, 
and  solemnity. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


ILCHESTER  GAOL.— TREATMENT  OF  MR.  HUNT  AND  OTHER 

PRISONERS. 

March  13,  1822. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  presented  a  petition  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Hcaly ; 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  implore  the  House  to  address  his  Majesty  in  order  to 
obtain  a  remission  of  the  remaining  part  of  Mr.  Hunt's  imprisonment  in  Ilchester 
gaol.  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  animadverted  at  length  upon  the  severities  and  cruelties 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  gaoler. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  read  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
quiry with  that  regret  which  any  man  must  feel,  at  discovering  the  particular 
instances  of  misconduct  alluded  to.  No  man  could  read  without  indignation  tiie 
treatment  inflicted  upon  three  of  the  prisoners,  on  the  head  of  one  of  whom  a  blister 
had  been  put,  not  for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief  or  consolation,  but  to  aug- 
ment the  punishment  of  an  individual  for  refractory  conduct.  Such  an  instance  of 
cruelty  could  not  be  read  without  indignation,  not  only  against  the  person  applying 
for  the  blister,  but  the  medical  man  who  had  administered  it.  He  did  not  ask  the 
House  to  withhold  their  unqualified  censure,  from  those  who  had  so  justly  incurred 
it;  but  he  only  called  upon  them  to  suspend  their  judgment  upon  the  whole  case, 
until  the  evidence  should  be  presented.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Hunt,  the  circumstances 
must,  indeed,  be  very  special  and  strong,  which,  in  the  present  instance,  would  in- 
duce him  to  discuss  it ;  particularly  as  the  subject  would  in  a  few  days  come  before 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  specific  motion;  but  he  had  no  objection  to  state  the  result 
of  the  inquiries  he  had  made  into  Mr.  Hunt's  present  condition  in  the  prison.  Mr. 
Hunt  occupied  two  rooms  in  the  gaol,  which  had  a  northern  aspect ;  the  adjoining  ward 
was  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  two  prisoners  who  waited  on  him ;  and  he  had 
the  privilege  of  walking  at  stated  times  in  the  yard.  That  contradictory  orders  had  been 
issued  respecting  Mr.  Hunt,  he  knew ;  but  he  must  defend  the  magistrates  from  the 
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svispicion  of  being  actuated  by  uinvorthy  motives  in  any  part  of  their  conduct.  He 
believed  that  they  were  much  disposed  to  make  the  situation  of  Mr.  Hunt  as  comfort- 
able as  was  consistent  with  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Commissioners  were  now 
sitting  to  consider  how  far  the  situation  of  Ilchester  gaol  was  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Hunt's  friends,  the  high  sheriff  had 
taken  upon  his  own  responsibility  to  admit  them,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  regula- 
tion which  subsisted  when  I\Ir.  Hunt  first  entered  the  prison,  and  to  which  he  was 
not  understood  to  have  objected.  It  was  evident  that  the  magistrates  had  taken  great 
pains  to  render  the  gaol  as  commodious  as  possible,  and  to  remedy  the  obvious  de- 
fects of  its  situation.  They  had  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted,  to  ascertain 
the  best  mode  of  repairing  the  prison,  and  to  report  the  progress  they  had  made,  at 
the  next  quarter  sessions.  That  some  of  the  visiting  magistrates  had  been  guilty  of 
negligence,  he  would  candidly  admit ;  but  it  had  obviously  arisen  from  their  confi- 
dence in  the  gaoler,  who  had  deserved  every  praise  for  his  conduct  during  the  time 
that  the  typhus  fever  raged  in  the  prison.  He  did  not  refer  to  that  conduct  as  in  any 
degree  palliating  his  subsequent  misconduct,  but  only  as  justifying  the  confidence 
which  the  magistrates  had  reposed  in  him.  He  came  to  them  from  the  hulks,  re- 
commended by  an  excellent  character,  and  it  was  by  his  previous  conduct  that  he 
had  been  able,  naturally  enough,  to  impose  upon  them.  So  well  had  he  deserved 
that  character  when  he  first  had  the  superintendence  of  the  prison,  that  the  honour- 
able member  for  Weymouth,  when  he  had  visited  it,  said,  "  I  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  see  the  gaoler,  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  prison  convinced  me  that  he  had 
done  his  duty  well  towards  the  magistrates,  who  had  also  nobly  discharged  theirs." 
The  riglit  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  urging  the  propriety  of  placing  a  confidence 
in  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  the  magistracy,  on  account  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  their  gratuitous  services  to  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  thera 
the  fullest  support. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  JOINT  POSTMASTER-GENERAL.       • 
March  13,  1822. 

Lord  Normanby  moved,  as  a  resolution,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
that  without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  the  duties  of  Joint  Postmaster-General 
might  be  performed  by  one  individual,  and  the  salary  of  the  other  be  thereby  saved 
to  the  public." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  his  noble  friend  who  had  commenced  the  present 
discussion  had  treated  the  question  with  reference  solely  to  the  duties  of  the  parti- 
cular office.  He  had  been  followed  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  who  had  met  the  ques- 
tion on  the  general  ground  of  principle,  and  had  declared  that  the  pro])osition  was 
ah  initio  to  be  resisted  as  an  attempt  to  diminish  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  Crown. 
He  did  not,  however,  understand  that  his  right  hon.  friend  in  any  way  conceded  that 
the  office  was  unnecessary,  because  he  had  met  it  on  more  enlarged  grounds,  which 
he  thought  sufficient  to  decide  the  question.  He  hoped  however,  he  should  not  treat 
the  subject  unfairly,  if  he  combined  both  the  elements  of  the  discussion  which  had 
been  heretofore  taken  separately,  and  considered,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  par- 
ticular office  were  so  entirely  inefficient  as  it  had  been  represented  to  be  ;  and,  in  the 
second  jjlace,  what  effect  its  abolition  would  have  on  the  general  interests  of  the 
state.  On  the  first  part  of  the  question  he  should  submit  some  considerations,  which, 
if  not  conclusive  in  themselves,  it  was  at  least  fit  that  the  house  should  advert  to.  In 
considering  the  nature  of  a  particular  office,  it  was  fit  first  to  inquire  when  it  was 
founded,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  which  might  have  called  for  it.  An- 
tiquity was  not  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  importance  of  an  office;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  had  been  created  under  temporary  circumstances,  which  had  passed  away,  a  very 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  an  office  was  afforded.  They  were 
now  constantly  referred  to  the  year  1792.  The  establishment  of  that  time  was  the 
standard  to  which  every  thing  was  to  be  brought.  If  the  office  had  been  created 
since  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  war  that  liad  intervened,  there  was  a  fair 
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presumption  that  it  should  be  abolished.  He  also  referred  to  '92 ;  but  it  was  to 
1692,  and  in  that  year  he  found  the  office  in  existence,  and  held  by  two  joint  post- 
masters-general. That,  therefore,  was  a  slight  presumption  in  favour  or  the  office  : 
but  there  might  have  been,  it  was  true,  such  a  diminution  in  the  duties  of  the 
office,  and  the  nature  of  it  might  have  so  changed,  that  that  presumption  might  be 
destroyed.  Was  there  any  such  diminution  ?  He  asked  the  House  to  look  at  the 
duties  and  efficiency  of  the  office,  as  measured  by  the  revenue  which  it  controlled, 
and  they  would  see  that  the  office  established  at  the  Revolution  had  had  a  constant  and 
gradual  increase  of  duties  assigned  to  it.  He  only  said  that  this  was  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  office ;  but  it  certainly  was  a  strong  presumption,  if  they  found  that  of  an 
office  established  at  such  a  time  the  duties  had  since  been  quintupled.  He  should  only 
take  a  few  periods  in  the  last  reign  to  show  the  increase  of  the  Post-office  revenues. 
In  1764,  the  revenue  of  the  Post-office  was  £430,000;  in  1783  it  was  £434,000  ;  in 
1793  it  was  £627,000;  in  1795  it  was  £705,000;  and  in  1815,  and  since,  it  was 
upwards  of  two  millions. — So  much  as  to  the  increase  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  from 
which  the  House  would  judge  whether  it  could  be  presumed  to  be  entirely  inefficient. 
As  to  the  particular  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  office,  they  had  an  authority 
beyond  all  exception,  in  the  committee  of  1797  ;  for  never  was  there  a  committee  to 
which  such  general  and  just  compliments  had  been  paid,  without  reference  to  party. 
What  was  the  report  of  that  committee  ?  Why,  that  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  establishment  to  commerce  and  to  the  revenue,  it  was  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  there  should  not  be  a  board  of  commissioners,  as  in  the  other  great 
departments  of  the  revenue.  The  committee  stated  truly,  that  much  depended  on 
the  skill  in  making  the  various  and  numerous  contracts.  Now,  the  measure  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  would  have  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ; 
for  supposing  five  commissioners  were  appointed  at  £1,000  a-year,  though  there 
was  not  more  expense  than  with  two  joint  post-masters  at  £2,500  a-year,  there  could 
be  no  question  that  the  patronage  would  be  augmented  by  the  distribution.  The 
committee  observed  also,  that  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Post-office  was  most 
extensive  and  important,  and  required  much  knowledge  and  considerable  attention 
to  the  character  of  individuals.  Now,  what  was  the  proposition  of  one  hon.  mem- 
ber ?  That  it  should  all  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury,  and  that  Mr.  Freeling  should 
be  the  executive  officer.  The  proposition  of  the  committee  of  1797  was  supported 
by  the  committee,  on  the  ground  that  greater  regularity  and  despatch  would  be  ob- 
tained from  a  commission.  But  the  business  of  the  Post-office  could  not  be  managed 
with  greater  regularity  and  aef.patch  than  since  1797 ;  and  it  was  not  fair  to  attribute 
all  the  merit  of  this  universally  acknowledged  result  to  a  subordinate  officer  of  the 
board.  Certainly,  if  the  question  v.ere  between  hira  and  the  committee  of  1797, 
whether  the  board  of  commissioners  should  be  appointed,  he  had  no  doubt  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  him  would  hold  his  argument  to  be  valid.  Then  came  the  com- 
mittee of  1817,  which  had,  indeed,  after  the  experience  the  country  had  had,  decided 
against  the  proposal  for  putting  the  management  of  the  post-office  under  a  board 
of  commissioners  of  more  than  two,  but  still  vv-as  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  busi- 
ness should  be  managed  by  only  one.  The  duties  of  the  office  were  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  not  only  as  regarded  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  but  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditure. The  revenue  amounted  to  two  millions ;  the  expenditure  was  as  much 
as  half  a  million.  Now,  all  the  payments  were  under  wan-ant  of  the  joint  post- 
master ;  and  Mr.  Freeling,  whose  testimony  on  this  point  would,  perhaps,  not  be 
taken,  had  stated  his  opinion  that  there  should  be  two  lords.  As  for  the  evidence 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  no  inference  unfavourable  to  the  office  could  be  drawn  from  it. 
Being  asked,  what  was  the  result  when  there  was  a  ditference  of  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject referred  ?  he  answered,  that  the  business  was  so  amicably  managed,  that  a  dif- 
ference seldom  occurred,  but  that  if  any  did  occur,  the  junior  would  naturally  yield 
to  the  senior.  Now,  this  was  necessarily  the  case  in  all  co-ordinate  jurisdictions — 
the  least  experienced  officer  generally  gave  way.  The  salary  of  the  joint  postmaster 
had  been  fixed  in  1785  at  £5,000 — the  present  amount.  Had  they  heard  nothing  of 
economy  tiien  ?  Had  there  been  no  reform  of  the  civil  list — no  regulation  of  poli- 
tical, hovischold,  and  useless  offices?  Did  Mr.  Burke,  however,  at  that  time,  when 
in  the  full  career  of  his  reforms,  touch  the  office  of  joint  postmastt  r,  the  revenue  un- 
der whose  management  was  one-third  of  its  present  amount?     The  only  two  state 
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offices  wliiuli  Mr.  Burke  proposed  to  touch,  were  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
atid  the  third  secretary  of  state.  The  otKce  of  the  postmaster-general  must  have 
been  under  consideration;  but  he  left  it  untouched.  When  they  saw,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Burke,  in  laying-  down  liis  large  and  huninous  principles  for  the  management  of 
every  department  of  the  state,  had  thought  it  unfit  to  be  abolished — v/hcn  the  duties 
had  since  been  trebled — when  it  was  proved  that  there  were  daily  matters  of  reference 
on  the  most  important  matters — when  tlie  revenue  managed  was  two  nnllions,  and 
the  actual  payments  £500,000,  he  could  not  consent  to  treat  it  as  an  entirely  useless 
and  inefficient  office.  He  now  approached  the  more  enlarged  view  of  this  subject 
which  had  been  taken  by  others  ;  and  he  approached  it  with  great  diffidence,  because 
he  could  not  argue  it  without  letting  in  questions  of  great  difficulty,  delicacy,  and 
magnitude,  as  they  respected  tlie  constitution  of  the  country.  It  was,  he  thought, 
impossible  to  say  what  the  just  and  exact  influence  of  the  Crown  should  be.  At 
various  periods  the  extent  of  that  influence  must  vary  with  the  varying  circumstances 
of  the  time.  At  present  a  very  considerable  alteration  had  been  effected  in  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  country.  The  constant  publication  of  the  discussions  in  that 
House — the  deference  to  public  opinion  which  now  marked  their  proceedings  in- 
finitely more  than  at  any  former  period,  greatly  outweighed  any  ill  that  might  be  ap- 
preliended  from  the  supposed  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  Still,  however, 
he  knew  no  subject  more  difficult  to  argue  on  than  the  just  influence  of  the  Crown. 
But,  if  he  saw  an  office  remaining  untouched  for  a  long  period — remaining  un- 
touched, when  other  offices  were  new-modelled — he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
might  fairly  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  that  influence  which  he  thought  was 
just.  He  had  heard  doctrines  stated  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  governing  a  great  country,  which  excited  as  much  sur- 
prise in  his  mind,  as  the  sentiments  expressed  that  night  appeared  to  have  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  of  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Bankes).  The  honourable  member 
for  Sandwich  (Mr.  Marryat)  had  argued,  that  becau.se  the  depressed  state  of  trade 
had  compelled  him  to  dismiss  four  clerks  from  his  office,  there  must,  therefore,  be 
a  necessity  for  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  establishments  of  the  country.  He, 
however,  could  not  allow  that  there  was  any  analogy  between  the  business  of  a 
merchant's  house,  however  respectable,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  concerns  of  a 
great  state  were  to  be  carried  on  [Hear.]  Again,  the  hon.  member  for  Appleby 
(Mr.  Creevey)  would  lead  the  House  to  suppose,  that  no  provision  should  be  made 
for  those  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  public.  He  had  described 
public  men  as  a  corporation,  established  for  their  own  benefit;  and  he  had  attacked 
a  sum  of  no  great  magnitude  as  being  entirely  too  great  for  the  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices. He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  observed  upon  that  occasion,  a  studious  forgetfulness  of 
all  that  had  been  done  for  the  abolition  of  sinecures — an  utter  neglect  of  those  mea- 
sures which  had  been  taken  for  contracting  the  undue  influence  of  the  Crown.  The 
hon.  member  must  have  meant,  or  he  meant  nothing,  that  the  service  of  the  country 
should  be  left  to  those  who  would  undertake  great  duties  and  trusts  for  nothing;  or 
that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  oligarchy,  who  could  afford  to 
labour  for  a  very  trifling  remuneration.  Whether  this  were  the  hon.  member  s  mean- 
ing or  not,  he  could  not  say  ;  but,  such  a  proceeding  was  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  monarchy — inconsistent  with  the  great  principles  of  the  constitution — 
and  utterly  inconsistentwith  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Burke  proposed  to  intro- 
duce his  great  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform,  when  he  told  the  House,  with 
perfect  wisdom,  that  he  would  not  have  the  duties  of  the  state  performed  for  nothing 
—  he  would  not  give  great  offices  to  those  who  were  able  to  outbid  their  competitors 
on  a  sinking  scale.  He  told  them,  that  if  this  country  depended  too  much  on  the 
offers  of  severe  and  restrictive  virtue — that  if  it  trusted  for  the  performance  of  public 
duties  to  the  generosity  of  individuals,  it  would  rue  its  acquiescence  in  such  a  prin- 
ciple. He  atlded,  that  the  country  would  find  itself  most  inefficiently  served,  if  it 
gave  offices  of  importance  to  those  who  were  willing  to  take  them  for  the  least  possi- 
ble emolument.  This  high  principle  had  been  acted  on  no  later  than  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. A  sum  was  voted,  which  parliament  thought  sutticient  to  support  lofty  rank 
and  elevated  station.  Tlint  smn  was  refused.  But  the  answer  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— and  that  answer  re-echoed  by  the  public — was,  "  we  will  not  hear  of  a  refu- 
sal—we have  voted  the  money,  and  we  cannot  take  it  back,  however  interested  the 
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individual  may  be  in  the  refusal."  [Hear.] — The  considerations  to  which  oe  had 
adverted  must  be  taken  in  the  account  in  arguing  this  question.  But  there  were 
othei's,  which,  though  of  a  subordinate  nature,  the  House  would  not  overlook.  Let 
the  House  consider  what  was  the  extent  of  business  in  the  different  public  depart- 
ments. If  they  looked  to  that  point,  they  would  find,  that  though  the  same  number  of 
offices  existed,  yet  the  fact  was,  that  the  extent  of  influence  had  decreased.  The  in- 
fluence even  of  a  high  and  efficient  office  at  present,  was  very  different  from  what  it 
was  formerly.  The  occupation  of  time  in  an  office,  the  multiplication  of  duties,  the 
necessary  attendance  in  parliament,  rendered  individuals  of  extensive  influence  less 
anxious  than  formerly  for  office;  and,  though  these  duties  did  not  degrade  the  office, 
yet  they  tended  to  contract  that  extent  of  influence  which  was  heretofore  known  to 
exist.  The  Treasury  department  existed  as  it  did  in  1792,  but  its  duties  had  increased 
in  an  eight-fold  proportion  ;  and,  from  the  increas  ■  of  business  in  the  Treasury,  the 
increase  in  other  departments  might  be  inferred.  The  number  of  official  papers  ex- 
amined by  the  Treasury  was— in  1793,  2,833;  in  1797,  4,400;  in  1815,  19,000; 
and  in  1819  and  1820,  25,000.  Thus  progressively  rising  from  about  3,000  in  1793, 
to  25,000  in  1819.  Now,  as  the  duties  of  office  were  thus  increased,  the  desire  of 
individuals,  possessing  extensive  fortune  and  influence,  had,  it  was  fair  to  infer,  pro- 
portionably  decreased.  He  did  not  think  there  could  be  a  principle  of  greater  im- 
portance than  that  on  which  they  were  now  called  on  to  decide.  The  House  might 
abolish  the  office ;  but  if  they  did  so  on  the  principle  that  they  thereby  reduced  the 
just  influence  of  the  Crown,  he  would  ask  them,  whether  they  were  not  doing  that 
which  was,  not  indeed  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  country,  but  which  w-as  in- 
consistent with  the  substantial  interests  of  the  country  ?  The  safety  of  the  country 
would  not  be  compromised  by  this  act.  But  was  nothing  more  than  its  safety  to  be 
considered  ?  Were  they  not  to  look  with  an  anxious  eye  to  the  substantial  interests 
of  the  country  ?  There  was  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
was  more  than  commensurate  with  the  increased  power  of  other  interests.  When 
the  influence  of  other  bodies  was  hourly  extended,  it  was  fitting  that  a  proper  check 
should  exist.  Under  all  these  considerations,  he  would,  on  the  most  conscientious 
grounds,  give  his  decided  negative  to  the  motion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  184  against  159;  majority,  25. 


POLICE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

March  14,  1822, 

Mr,  Secretary  Peei^,  in  moving  for  a  committee  on  the  police  of  the  metropolis, 
said,  he  should  abstain  from  discussing  or  even  giving  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  attribute  his  forbearance  to  any  thing  like  in- 
sensibility to  the  importance  of  the  question;  it  wa,s  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  s)ibject,  and  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the 
country,  which  induced  him  (adverting  to  the  short  time  he  had  been  in  office)  to 
doubt  his  competency  to  treat  it  as  might  be  expected.  Any  opinion  which  he  could 
at  present  offer  to  the  House  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  crude  and  imperfect. 
In  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  committees  had  sat  upon  the  state  of  our  police:  those 
committees  had  collected  much  valuable  information,  but  they  had  concluded  their 
reports  by  a  recommendation  of  further  inquiry ;  and,  in  compliance  with  that  re- 
commendation, and  of  a  promise  given  by  ministers  last  session,  he  brought  forward 
his  present  motion.  He  had  endeavoured  to  form  the  proposed  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen whose  attention  had  been  turned  to  the  subject,  and  who  were  likely,  from 
the  places  they  represented,  to  have  no  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject;  and  he 
liopcd  that  the  inquiry  would  be  prosecuted  with  but  one  view — the  obtaining  for 
the  metropolis  as  perfect  a  system  of  police  as  was  consistent  with  the  character  of 
a  free  country. — The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 
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PETITION  FROM  NEWCASTLE,  FOR  THE  LIBERATION  OF 

MR.  HUNT. 

March  22,  1822. 

Mr.  Lambton  presented  a  petition  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  signed  by  4,820 
persons,  praying  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  imputing  notorious  corruption 
to  the  House. — Having  moved  that  the  petition  do  lie  upon  the  table,  a  discussion 
ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  tliat  after  perusing  the  petition,  he  could  not  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had;  namely,  that  no  offence  was  in- 
tended by  the  petitioners.  He  entirely  agreed  with  him  that  nothing  was  more  im- 
politic than  to  check  the  expression  of  the  people's  complaints;  yet  he  trusted  to  the 
hon.  gentleman's  own  candour  to  admit,  that  nothing  could  be  so  prejudicial  to  tlie 
right  of  petitioning  itself,  as  sutfering  the  language  used  by  these  petitioners  to  pass 
without  censure.  It  was  a  studied  attempt  to  throw  obloquy  and  insult  upon  all 
the  institutions  of  the  countrj' :  it  charged  the  government  with  instituting  vindic- 
tive prosecutions,  it  cast  a  slur  upon  the  administration  of  justice,  and  stated  that 
the  judges  had  punished  Mr.  Hunt  merely  because  he  had  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  refonn.  Was  it  possible  to  permit  such  an  imputation  as  this  to  be  cast 
upon  the  judges  of  the  land?  As  to  the  declaration  respecting  the  imputed  noto- 
rious corruption  of  that  House,  if  they  once  admitted  the  principle  that  such  an 
allegation  could  be  allowed  in  petitions,  it  would  be  too  late  to  attempt  to  stop  the 
repetition  of  such  language.  Viewing  this  petition,  therefore,  as  a  precedent,  which, 
if  adopted,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  repetition  of  insults,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  reject  the  petition. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  :  ayes,  22;  noes,  123;  majority  against  receiv- 
ing the  petition,  101. 


GAOL  DELIVERIES— PETITION  FROM  THE  GRAND  JURY  OF  ESSEX. 

March  27,  1822. 

Sir  Eliab  Harvey  presented  a  petition  from  the  grand  jury  of  Essex,  calling  upon 
the  House  to  devise  some  means  by  which  general  gaol  deliveries  might  be  rendered 
more  frequent  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

Mr.  Western  having  seconded  the  motion  of  his  hon.  colleague  for  bringing  up  the 
petition. — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  any  one  who  had  read  the  petition,  or  liad  heard 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  could  not  fail  to  be  im.prcssed  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treated.  He  conceived  that  nothing  could  be 
more  proper  to  petition  that  House  upon,  and  that  hon.  members  conversant,  from 
their  situations  in  the  country,  with  these  matters,  should  express  their  o])inion,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  improving  the  administration  of  justice;  and  he  thought  the  least 
return  that  could  be  made  for  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  magistrates  were 
performed,  was  to  attend  to  the  representations  made  by  them,  involving  subjects 
connected  with  the  duties  of  their  situations.  He  assured  the  House,  that  this  sub- 
ject had  not  escaped  the  serious  attention  of  his  majesty's  government,  and  he  hoped 
the  communication  he  had  to  make  on  the  subject  Mould  convince  the  House  that 
they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  question.  At 
the  same  time,  the  hon.  gentleman  oppDsite  must  in  candour  admit,  that  they  ought 
not  to  approach  a  change  in  the  established  mode  of  administering  justice  in  the  coun- 
try without  due  caution;  and  without  taking  especial  care  not  to  disturb  that  opinion 
as  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  which  it  was  so  desirable  should  be  en- 
tertained by  the  country  at  large.  The  fact,  that  the  system  of  this  country  was  the 
most  perfect  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Avorld,  imposed  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  observing  great  caution  in  approaching  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  change. 
With  regard  to  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  upon  first  sight, 
he  could  perceive  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  laid  down 
by  him.  That  plan  was,  that  one  or  two  judges  should  attend  at  the  (quarter  sessions, 
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to  preside  over  a  criminal  court,  and  make  the  grand  and  petty  juries  in  at- 
tendance co-operate  with  him.  In  the  tirst  place,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  that 
plan  into  effect,  without  increasing  the  number  of  the  judges ;  and  to  that,  all 
men  who  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  entertained  very  great  objections. 
That  difficulty,  therefore,  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  surmounted,  and  then 
there  would  remain  other  difficulties  of  still  greater  magnitude.  Any  one  who  had 
witnessed  the  administration  of  the  law  at  the  quarter  sessions,  could  not  fail  to  have 
remarked  the  vast  difference  there  was  between  the  grand  and  petty  juries  on 
that  occasion,  and  those  assembled  at  the  assizes.  This  being  the  case,  the  House 
would  see  to  what  it  would  tend ;  and  nothing  was  more  to  be  avoided  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  gaol  delivery,  than  the  impression  that  criminal  cases  were 
disposed  of  with  less  care  and  attention  than  at  the  assizes.  If  there  were  an  im- 
pression on  the  country  that  they  were  attended  with  less  solemnity,  it  would  greatly 
deteriorate  the  cause  of  justice.  Another  difficulty  attending  the  quarter  sessions 
was,  that  by  law  they  were  required  to  be  held  within  a  week  after  a  certain  period, 
wliich  would  disable  the  judge  and  the  counsel  from  returning  to  their  duty  in  the 
courts  in  London,  in  term  time.  He  would  take,  for  instance,  the  October  quarter 
sessions,  to  be  held  within  a  week  of  the  11th  October.  Supposing  that  day  to  fall 
on  a  Sunday,  the  session  might  not  begin  before  the  19th,  and  the  term  beginning 
on  the  6th  November,  how  was  it  possible  that  the  judge  and  counsel  could  return 
to  their  duties  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  other  courts,  in  sufficient  time  ? 
The  same  would  be  the  case  in  January.  These,  he  knew,  were  only  the  details,  and 
might  be  overcome;  but  the  objection  as  to  the  number  of  the  judges,  and  other 
objections,  were  insuperable  to  any  thing  being  done  without  the  maturest  delibera- 
tion. The  best  way  was,  to  apply  the  means  within  their  power  to  remedy  the  evil ; 
and  he  had  to  state,  that  after  full  consideration,  government  had  determined  next 
winter,  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  third  gaol  deliver}'  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
home  circuit.  Thus,  in  Essex,  Sussex,  Kent,  Hertfordshire,  and  Surrey,  a  judge 
would  go  the  circuit,  and  have  the  usual  assistance  of  a  grand  and  a  petty  jury. 
These  counties  were  selected  for  the  experiment,  on  account  of  their  proximity  to 
the  metropolis,  not  being  so  open  to  the  inconvenience  in  point  of  time  to  which 
those  more  distant  were  subject ;  and  also  in  consideration  of  the  greater  number  of 
crimes,  in  proportion  to  the  larger  population.  The  county  of  Middlesex  had  eight 
gaol  deliveries,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  principle  upon  which  those  increased  deliveries  were  founded,  should  not 
be  applied  to  other  counties.  But  he  must  say,  that  he  thought  the  present  propo- 
sition an  exception  to  the  principle,  on  the  ground  of  its  impracticability,  and  there- 
fore, he  must  oppose  it,  at  least  until  the  experiment  should  have  been  tried  to 
which  he  had  already  referred. 

Mr.  Leycester  having  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
secretary, — 

Mr.  Peel  rose,  merely  to  supply  an  omission  in  his  previous  statement  with 
respect  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  it  would  occasionally  place  some  of  the 
judges.  Nothing  could  be  more  remqte  from  the  intentions  of  government  than  to 
subject  them  to  any  additional  expense;  and  he  felt  confident  that  if  additional 
expense  should  arise  from  the  proposed  system,  that  House  would  most  readily 
make  it  good. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 
April  3,  1822. 

^Ir.  Benett,  of  Wilts,  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Wiltshire, 
complaining  of  distress,  and  praying  for  relief.  A  long  debate  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which,— 

M  R.  Secrktary  Peel  arose,  and  said  he  would  put  it  to  hon.  members,  whether  any 
thing  like  full  discussion  could  be  had  at  the  then  moment,  and  urged  the  impro- 
priety of  partial  discussion,  as  tending  to  throw  erroneous  views  before  the  country. 


MIL  HUNT'S  IMPRISONMENT.  183 

For  himself,  lie  rose  mercl)'-  to  enter  his  protest  against  being  supposed  to  coneur  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  lion,  gentleman  opposite;  but  he  could  not  forbear  obseivino-, 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  show,  that  the  distresses  of  the  country  could  not  bo  owing 
to  the  causes  assigned  for  them.  Neither  the  existence  of  distress,  nor  its  extent  in 
England,  could  be  denied  ;  but  if  he  found  other  countries  labouring  under  the  same 
distress,  and  if  he  found  in  those  countries  no  alteration  of  the  currency,  no  weight 
of  taxation,  none  of  those  cau.ses  to  which  the  distress  of  England  was  ascribed,  then 
he  was  justified  in  contending,  that  it  was  not  entirely  out  of  those  causes  that  the 
distress  of  this  country  had  arisen.  Now,  both  in  Flanders  and  in  Switzerland  the 
greatest  agricultural  distress  existed  at  the  present  moment.  In  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland the  pressure  was  so  severe,  that  the  land-owners  actuall}'  could  not  buy 
implements  to  till  the  ground  with.  Switzerland  had  neither  heavy  ta.xation. 
nor  a  changed  currency  to  complain  of;  it  was  evident,  therefore,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  those  circumstances,  the  same  evil  which  now  afllicted  England  might 
exist.  There  were  other  facts  presenting  themselves  upon  the  surface  of  the  subject, 
which  went  to  negative  the  effect  of  the  causes  to  Avhich  our  distress  was  imputed. 
The  operation  of  those  causes  had  been  (as  regarded  the  country)  general ;  the 
distress  was  only  partial.  And  the  House  should  take  notice  how  completely  the 
bill  of  1819  had  falsified  the  predictions  of  those  who  had  opposed  it.  Gentlemen 
of  the  other  side  had  most  positively  declared,  that  if  the  bill  passed,  the  revenue  of 
the  country  must  fail  ;  but  the  bill  had  ]iassed,  the  currency  had  improved,  and  the 
revenue,  notwithstanding,  had  gone  on  largely  increasing.  All  ho  asked  was.  that 
the  bill  should  l)e  fairly  tried,  not  by  its  effect  upon  a  particular  interest,  but  by  its 
effect  upon  the  whole  interests  of  the  country.  He  desired  that  the  state  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing interest  might  be  taken — the  state  of  the  poor-rates — the  comforts  en- 
joyed by  the  manufacturing  population,  and  the  tranquillity  prevailing  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  He  asked,  also,  that  reference  might  be  had,  in  looking  at  the 
bill,  to  the  general  state  of  commerce  in  the  country ;  and  that  unfair  stigma  might 
not  be  cast  upon  the  measure,  merely  because  there  was  a  pressure  upon  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  He  asked  this,  first,  because  he  could  not  admit  partial  distress  to  be 
a  fair  criterion  ;  and,  next,  because  be  would  not  admit  even  that  partial  distress  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  bill. 

The  petition  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ILCHESTER  GAOL.— MR.  HUNT'S  IMPRISONMENT. 
April  24,  1822. 

Numerous  petitions  on  the  subject  having  been  presented,  and  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  having  moved  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praj'ing 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  remit  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Hunt's  imprison- 
ment in  Ilchester  gaol,  a  long  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which, — 

The  right  hon.  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose,  and  observed,  that  the  strong  impres- 
sion he  felt,  that  this  particular  subject  was  not  fit  for  the  consideration  of  that 
House,  was  a  sufficient  guarantee,  that  he  would  not  trouble  them  with  many  obser- 
vations. He  felt  that  he  might  almost  put  it  to  the  House,  whether,  in  the  course 
of  the  hon.  baronet's  speech,  he  had  laid  down  any  thing  li'ke  sufficient  grounds  to 
induce  parliament  to  interfere  with  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
depart  from  that  which  had  been  the  unvaried  practice  of  the  House  ever  since  the 
Revolution  ?  That  practice  was,  not  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  continuation 
of  a  punishment  awarded  to  an  individual  by  a  court  of  justice.  On  the  propriety 
of  adhering  to  that  wise  and  rational  practice,  unless  compelled  to  depart  from  it  by 
some  overwhelming  necessity,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion.  But,  if  there  were 
one  man  who,  more  than  another,  ought  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  this  practice 
should  not  be  departed  from,  the  hon.  baronet  was  that  individual.  With  his  avowed 
opinions  of  that  House — with  his  recorded  complaints  of  its  encroachments  on  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  Crown — he  conceived  tliat  the  hon.  baronet  ought  to  be  the 
last  man  to  propose  a  precedent,  which,  if  once  established,  would  arrogate  to  that 
House  a  power,  than  which  none  could  be  conceived  more  fatal  to  the  constitution; 
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since  it  would  have  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  functions  of  the  democratic  part  of 
that  constitution,  far  beyond  its  useful  and  natural  boundary.     The  question  was 
simply  this — was'  there,  in  this  case,  circumstances  of  that  overwhelming  nature, 
which  should  tempt  the  House  to  interfere  with  this  most  important  prerogative — • 
that  should  induce  them  to  meddle  with  that  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Crown,  which 
was  wholly  alienated  from  the  powers  of  that  House,  and  was  unconnected  with  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  instituted?    Before  he  applied  himself  to  the  particular  case 
now  before  the  House,  he  would  offer  a  remark  or  two  on  the  observation  with  which 
the  hon.  baronet  had  prefaced  his  speech.    The  hon.  baronet  alluded  to  a  communica- 
tion which  he  had  had  some  time  ago  with  him  relative  to  the  punishment  which  had 
been  awarded  to  certain  individuals  who  were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  a  highway 
robbery.    The  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  he  (Mr.  P.)  must  not  consider  it  as  arising 
from  want  of  courtesy,  if  he  did  not  pay  him  a  compliment  for  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued on  that  occasion.     Good  God !  could  any  one  suppose  that  he  expected  a  com- 
pliment on  such  an  occasion  ?    He  should  consider  it  as  the  most  severe  satire,  if  it 
could  be  imagined  that  he  looked  forward  to  a  compliment  because  he  had  discharged 
a  duty.     The  hon.  baronet  had  stated  to  him  the  case  of  two  individuals  who  were 
suffering  punishment  on  account  of  a  highway  robbery.    But  on  examining  the  facts 
of  the  case,  their  conduct  assumed  the  character  rather  of  a  culpable  frolic  than  of 
a  felonious  design.     When  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  he  had  taken  the 
necessary  steps  for  remitting  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  and  the  individuals 
were  liberated.     He  claimed  no  merit  for  this  act,  which,  as  he  before  said,  was 
an  act  of  duty.     The  exercise  of  mercy  ought  to  be  as  prompt  and  as  pure  as  the 
visitation  of  justice.     Where  good  reasons  were  advanced  for  the  extension  of  mercy, 
he  would  immediately  attend  to  them ;  but  he  never  would  consent  to  recommend 
any  one  on  the  ground  of  personal  favour.     But  the  inference  which  the  hon.  baro- 
net attempted  to  draw  from  this  transaction  was,  that  the  system  which  he  (Mr.  P.) 
was  anxious  to  adopt,  would  lead  him  to  call  for  the  remission  of  Mr.  Himt's  sen- 
tence.    In  the  transaction  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  alluded,  he  had  been  influenced 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty  alone;  and  if  he  opposed  the  present  motion,  his  opposi- 
tion sprang  from  the  same  source.     After  having  fully  considered  the  subject,  the 
strongest  conviction  was  impressed  on  his  mind,  that  nothing  could  be  more  inex- 
pedient, nothing  could  be  more  fatal,  than  that  the  House  should  agree  to  this  ad- 
dress.    They  would,  if  they  allowed  this  motion  to  be  carried,  establish  a  most 
dangerous  precedent.     Who  was  Mr.  Hunt,  and  for  what  crime  had  he  been  com- 
mitted to  this  gaol  ?     The  hon.  baronet  had  quoted  several  writers  to  show  that  his 
offence  was  inter  minora  crimina;  but  he  must  look  to  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
if  he  wished  to  discover  the  particular  crime  for  which  that  individual  was  punished. 
The  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  motives  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  assumed  voluntarily  by 
him.     That  duty  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  hon.  baronet's  motion.     The  hon. 
baronet  had  put  him  on  his  trial — he  had  called  on  him  to  state  to  the  House  on 
what  grounds  he  refused  to  recommend  a  mitigation  of  Mr.  Hunt's  sentence.     His 
reason  was  recorded  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  where  it  was  en- 
tered, that  Henry  Hunt  and  others  were  found  guilty  of  "  assembling  with  unlawful 
banners,  and  in  an  unlawful  manner."     [Cheering  from  the  Opposition  benches.] 
Was  it  possible  that  such  a  statement  should  be  treated  with  contempt  ?     Was  it 
possible  that  a  meeting  which  assembled  with  unlawful  banners,  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  the  liege  subjects  of  the  king  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  government, 
could  be  treated  with  levity?     If  it  were  so,  let  that  circumstance  operate  as  a 
warning  to  the  House  not  to  agree  to  this  motion.     Let  the  House  well  consider 
the  consequences  before  they  acquiesced  in  an  address  which  told  the  country  that 
the  charge  brought  against  Mr.  Hunt  was  so  slight,  and  his  conduct  so  admirable, 
that  the  Commons  of  England  were  induced  to  interfere,  and  to  call  on  the  Crown 
for  a  mitigation  of  punishment.     Was  there  any  man  who  had  read  what  had  occur- 
red in  Lancaster  within  the  last  fortnight,  without  being  convinced  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  oiVence?     Did  any  man  see,  in  the  full  consideration  which  the  subject  then 
received — in  the  perfect  establishment  of  all  that  had  been  stated  on  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House — in  the  complete  refutation  of  what  had  been  called  the  Manches- 
ter massacre — did  any  man  see,  in  these  circumstances,  the  least  reason  for  supposing, 
that  the  meeting  was  an  innocent  one  ?     Had  gentlemen  read  those  proceedings  ? 
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Had  they,  professing  as  they  did  a  respect  for  the  decision  of  a  jury,  considered  the 
verdict  which  was  returned  by  the  jury  at  Lancaster  ?     Were  not  the  most  decisive 

proofs  given  of  the  previous  drilling — of  the  manner  in  which  the  parties  marched 

of  their  inflammatory  banners — and  of  expressions  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
almost  avowed  object  of  the  meeting  ?  Were  they,  after  such  evidence,  to  be  cajoled 
into  a  belief,  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  peaceable — that  it  was  only  assem- 
bled to  petition  parliament  for  a  redress  of  grievances  ?  Would  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  believe  this,  and  allow  the  constitution  to  be  sapped  and  undermined  and 
invaded,  by  those  who  took  advantage  of  the  liberty  which  that  constitution  pro- 
vided, in  order  to  destroy  it  with  the  greater  security?  He  could  never  view  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  Mr.  Hunt  as  too  severe  for  the  crime  he  had  committed. 
Believing,  as  he  did,  that  his  punishment  was  fully  merited — conceiving  that  the 
evidence  adduced  at  his  trial  fully  supported  the  charge  that  was  preferred  against 
him — he  never  would,  as  a  servant  of  tlie  Crown,  advise  the  Crown  to  remit  any  part 
of  his  sentence.  Nay,  he  would  declare,  with  all  resj)ect  for  the  decision  of  that 
House,  that  even  its  unanimous  assent  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  would  not 
induce  him  to  depart  from  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  adopted,  after  the  most  mature 
consideration  that  he  could  possibly  give  to  the  subject.  He  saw  nothing  in  the 
case  that  called  for  commiseration.  He  saw  nothing  but  accumulated  proofs  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  enormous  guilt,  in  availing  himself  of  that  distress  by  which  the  country  had 
been  visited,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  had  no 
other  connexion  except  a  community  of  bad  feelings. — And,  if  he  saw  nothing  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hunt  that  called  for  parliamentary  interference,  still  less  could  he  see 
any  thing  that  ought  to  influence  the  House  in  those  other  circumstances  which  the 
hon.  baronet  had  thought  proper  to  introduce.  The  hon.  baronet  said,  that  the  sen- 
tence of  Mr.  Hunt  was  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates;  and  he  also 
stated,  that  he  would  confine  himself  to  Mr.  Hunt's  case,  and  leave  all  discussion 
relative  to  the  general  discipline  which  had  prevailed  in  Ilchester  gaol  for  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  alderman  (Mr.  Wood.)  Here  he  wished  to  observe,  that  when  that  mo- 
tion should  be  brought  forward,  he  would  be  ready  to  discuss  it,  and  most  certainly  he 
would  not  defend  those  acts  of  arbitrary  power  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, lie  would  fully  state  his  opinion  then ;  but  until  then,  as  he  saw  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  question  now  before  the  House  and  the  system  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  prison,  he  would  abstain  from  noticing  it.  He  would  not  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  hon.  baronet,  who,  perceiving  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hunt,  had,  with  the  skill  of  an  artist,  referred  to  other  facts  in  order  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  House.  No  motion  was  introduced,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, for  the  release  of  those  prisoners  who  wore  thus  incidentally  mentioned ;  but 
Mr.  Hunt,  who,  of  all  tlie  prisoners  in  Ilchester  gaol,  had  suffered  the  least,  was 
selected  as  an  object  of  special  favour.  He  would  put  out  of  the  case,  the  woman 
who  was  placed  in  solitary  confinement — he  would  put  out  of  the  case,  the  blister 
which  was  applied  to  the  prisoner's  head.  No  man  could  defend  such  acts;  no  man 
condemned  them  more  than  he  did ;  but  he  now  rejected  them,  because  tiiey  were 
not  connected  with  this  motion.  The  House,  if  they  meant  to  decide  dispassion- 
ately, would  leave  out  of  their  consideration  subjects  that  were  not  before  them. 
He  found  that  the  magistrates  and  the  gaoler  had  issued  contradictory  orders  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Hunt;  but  he  must  impute  the  necessity  in  which  that  conduct  ori- 
ginated to  jMr.  Hunt  himself.  Now,  admitting  every  thing  that  had  been  stated  to 
1)0  true,  supposing  that  nothing  more  horrible  could  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
inquisition  than  Avas  experienced  in  that  gaol,  why,  he  asked,  was  Mr.  Hunt  selected 
from  amongst  the  sufferers,  as  the  only  object  of  mercy  ?  Was  the  insalubrity  of 
the  air  the  great  cause  of  complaint  ?  That  was  an  evil,  if  it  existed,  which  all 
must  feel  as  well  as  ]\Ir.  Hunt.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  about  <£25,000  had 
been  expended  on  this  gaol,  to  make  it  as  convenient  as  possible ;  and,  at  the  present 
moment,  many  persons  were  confined  there  who  had  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime, 
but  who  had  the  misfortune  of  being  in  debt.  Now,  was  it  consistent  with  justice  to 
call  on  the  Crown  to  mitigate  the  sentence  of  a  convicted  offender,  on  account  of  the 
insalubrity  of  the  gaol,  while  persons  who  wore  confined  as  debtors,  were  exposed  to 
the  same  evil  ?  Could  they  possibly  request  the  Crown  to  relieve  the  one,  without 
relieving  the  other  ?     Or,  if  they  did,  would  not  the  omission  be  fatal,  and  justly 
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fatal  to  the  application? — With  respect  to  the  other  ground  advanced  by  the  hon. 
baronet,  that  it  was  through  Mr.  Hunt's  means  that  an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  gaoler,  and  that  very  important  disclosures  were  made  in  con- 
sequence, he  must  say,  that  if  the  hon.  baronet  compelled  him  to  look  at  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  he  must  also  take  a  view  of  his  motives.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
motives  of  Mr.  Hunt  were  of  the  most  disinterested  character.  He  believed  also, 
that  had  he  been  placed  in  any  other  prison  in  England,  some  ground  would  have 
been  discovered  on  which,  in  the  opinions  of  some,  a  secretary  of  state  ought  to  re- 
commend the  remission  of  his  sentence.  On  the  three  grounds  which  formed  the 
main  branches  of  the  hon.  baronet's  argument,  he  must  oppose  the  motion.  The 
lion.  baronet  had,  he  thought,  utterly  failed  in  making  out  a  case.  He  had  not 
shown  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  such  as  demanded  the  interference  of  go- 
vernment :  he  had  not  shown  that  the  severity  of  his  sentence  had  been  aggravated 
by  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates :  and  he  never  could  be  induced  to  think  that  the 
punishment  of  the  otfender  was  uncommensurate  with  the  offence  he  had  committed, 
(^n  these  grounds,  he  would  oppose  the  introduction  of  a  principle  which  had  not 
been  acted  on  since  the  Revolution.  But  above  all,  he  implored  the  House  not  to 
let  it  go  forth  to  the  country,  that  they  relieved  this  man,  because  he  was  guilty  of 
sedition,  wliile  innocent  persons,  who  were  suffering  through  unavoidable  misfor- 
tune, were  left,  unpitied,  to  their  fate. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  223  against  84;  majority,  139. 

April  25,  1822. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  a  Reform  of  Par- 
liament,— 

Mr.  Secrktart  Peel  rose  merely  to  take  some  notice  of  an  allusion  which  had 
been  twice  made,  to  an  observation  which  had  fallen  from  him  last  night.  He  did 
not  rise  to  explain  away  or  retract,  but  to  repeat  and  uphold  what  he  said  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hunt.  He  informed  the  House  last  night,  that  he  had 
advised  the  Crown  not  to  exercise  what  he  considered  the  peculiar,  exclusive,  and 
almost  sacred  prerogative  of  mercy,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hunt.  He  had  declared,  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  the  House  should  determine  unanimously  to  address  the  Crown 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hunt,  he  would  not  be  the  instrument  for  carrying  such  a  recom- 
mendation into  effect.  This  sentiment  he  now  repeated.  He  did  not  use  it  as  a 
menace.  He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  that  declaration,  from  a  conscientious 
conviction  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case ;  and  he  should  consider  himself  unworthy  of 
the  place  he  held,  if  any  circumstances  could  induce  him  to  become  the  instrument 
of  carrying  into  effect  a  purpose  which  he  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  conscien- 
tious sense  of  duty. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PEERS  BILL. 
April  30,  1822. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  and  most  eloquent  speech,  the  right  hon.  George  Canning 
moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  relieve  Roman  Catholic  Peers 
from  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Act  of  the  30th  Charles  II.,  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of  Peers." 

The  right  hon.  G.  A.  Ellis  having  seconded  the  motion, — 

Mr.  Sbcretakt  Peel  rose  and  observed  that,  if  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Can- 
ning) knew  to  the  full  extent  how  sincerely  he  admired  his  great  talents— if  he 
knew  the  great  delight  which  he  uniformly  felt  and  expressed  on  every  occasion 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  heard  liis  right  hon.  friend,  he  would  be  able 
to  understand  the  regret  with  which  he  rose  to  ansAver  the  eloquent  speech  with 
which  tlie  House  had  been  that  night  delighted.  With  those  who  did  not  know 
him,  he  feared  he  should  incur  the  cliarge  of  presumption ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
House  in  general,  he  felt  confident  that  they  would  excuse  him  for  rising  to  explain 
the  reasons  why  he  could  not  come  to  the  conclusion  which  bis  right  hon.  friend 
would  wish  the  House  to  arrive  at  He  knew  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed 
—he  was  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  appealing,  with  any  hope  of  success,  to  the  House, 
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whose  feelings  were  warmed,  and  whose  passions  were  inflamed  by  ihe  splendid 
imagery,  tlie  imposing  eloquence,  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  Cold  "reasoning  and 
sober  views  of  the  question,  alone  he  was  competent  to  present;  and  be  hoped  the 
House  would  bear  with  him  whilst  he  endeavoured  to  execute  the  dilHcult  ta.^k  which 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  perform.  His  right  hon.  friend,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
had  thought  fit  to  prescribe  the  ground  which  those  who  might  follow  him  were  to 
take,  and  the  weapons  which  they  were  to  use.  With  respect  to  that,  he  must  say, 
that  as  his  right  hon.  friend  had  given  the  challenge,  those  who  accepted  it  were,  by 
all  the  rules  of  war,  entitled  to  choice  of  the  weapons.  It  was  not,  however,  his 
intention  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  general  principles;  he  would  endeavour  to 
confine  his  observations  within  those  limits  which  were  pointed  out  by  his  right  hon. 
friend.  He  would,  in  the  first  place,  contend,  that  there  were  no  reasons  why  that 
House  should  attempt  to  remove  from  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  those  disabilities  to 
which  the  Commons  were  subject.  Upon  no  constitutional  ground,  upon  no  ground 
of  policy,  could  he  see  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.  As  to  those  noble  jjcrsons 
who  were  the  subject  of  the  motion,  for  their  rank  and  hereditary  distinction  he  felt 
the  greatest  respect;  but  still  he  would  contend,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House, 
to  oppose  a  proposition  for  placing  Roman  Catholics  in  the  other  House  of  parlia- 
ment, whilst  they  continued  the  disabilities  which  excluded  them  from  the  Commons. 
It  was  a  difficult  and  a  painful  duty  to  attempt  to  follow  his  right  hon.  friend,  but, 
however  difficult  the  task,  and  however  painful,  he  would  not  omit  any  argument 
which  was  urged  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  give  to  each 
argument  the  most  fair  and  the  most  satisfactory  reply.  And  first,  as  to  the  com- 
petency of  that  branch  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  in  a  matter  affecting  solely  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  When  his  right  hon.  friend  said  that  such  an  interfer- 
ence was  supported  by  precedents,  he  had  only  to  observe,  that  the  precedents 
quoted  by  his  right  hon.  friend  did  not  appear  to  him  to  bear  upon  the  case.  The 
only  precedent  which  appeared  at  all  in  point,  was  that  Act  by  which  the  spiritual 
peers  were  excluded  from  parliament.  That  act  was  passed  in  the  year  1640,  im- 
mediately before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  at  that  period  that  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  bill  affecting  the  House  of  Lords — it  was  at  that  period 
that  the  precedent  was  followed  ;  but,  surely,  it  was  not  a  precedent  that  ought  to  be 
followed  or  upheld.  As  to  the  other  Act,  that  of  the  30th  of  Charles  II.,  it  repealed 
the  foregoing  Act.  Could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  that,  after  such  an  Act 
had  been  passed,  the  House  of  Commons  should  have  hastened  to  repeal  it?  Thj 
object  of  his  right  hon.  friend  was,  the  repeal  of  the  30th  of  Charles  II.  Did  he 
mean  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  that  Act?  That  Act  put  both  peers  and  commoners 
under  similar  disabilities  ;  it  subjected  both  to  make  declarations  against  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  said  that  from  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, up  to  the  year  1678,  the  Catholic  peers  sat  in  parliament,  but  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  long  before  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
might  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  different  opinions  were  entertained  on  that  sub- 
ject, and,  upon  that  diversity  of  opinions,  different  arguments  had  been,  from  time 
to  time,  urged  in  that  House.  As  so  much  had  been  said  upon  j)recedents,  he  would 
be  glad  to  know  to  what  extent  his  right  hon.  friend  would  respect  the  authority 
which  he  was  now  about  to  cite.  Some,  of  course,  would  suppose,  that  he  was 
about  to  refer  to  remote  antiquity — to  some  almost  forgotten  name — to  some  musty 
opinion  which  could  have  no  reference  to  the  present  question,  or  if  it  had  any,  in- 
troduced invidiously  by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  opposing  the  views  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  taken  of  the  question — that  question  being,  whether,  from  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  30th  of  Charles  II.,  Catholic  peers  were  on  a  different 
footing  from  Catholic  commoners,  and  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  and  voting  in  par- 
liament? The  House  would  recollect  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament  on  the  question  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  Tha 
object  then  was,  by  a  firm  and  conciliatory  arrangement,  to  put  an  end  to  all  further 
discussion,  and  to  bind  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  one  common  interest — in  one 
common  feeling — for  the  defence  of  the  person  and  family  of  the  king,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution.  The  House  would  permit  him  to  refer  to  the  elo- 
quent and  impres.sive  speech  pronounced  on  that  occasion  by  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  friend  the  member  for  the  university  of  Dublin.     In  that  speech,  his  right 
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hon.  friend  had  said,  that  "the  very  year  before  the  enactment  of  the  disqualifying 
statute,  the  30th  of  Charles  II.,  Sir  Solomon  Swale,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  was  expelled  that  House.  For  what  ?  Not  because  he  was  a 
Catholic,  but  because  he  was  a  Popish  recusant.  The  argument  was  to  be  found  in 
the  debates  of  that  time.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  that  Sir  Solomon 
had  convicted  himself  by  not  being  duly  qualified.  The  resolution  inserted  on  the 
Journals  of  that  House  states  the  same  disqualification.  That  expulsion  took  place 
the  year  before  the  30th  of  Charles  II."  These  were  the  words  of  his  right  hon. 
friend ;  and  if  he  were  correct,  it  was  evident  that  he  cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
feet  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  so  far  as  he  had  gone,  to  show  a  peculiar 
difference  between  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  and  the  commoners.  But 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  not  rested  on  the  case  of  Sir  Solomon  Swale  alone.  In 
that  case  an  erroneous  or  unfair  judgment  might  have  been  passed ;  but  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  cited  the  title  of  the  Act  itself,  which  was  decisive  of  the  question, 
it  was  "  an  Act  for  disabling  Catholics  from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament." 
Thus  it  appeared,  that  when  the  general  question  was  brought  before  the  House, 
it  was  contended  that,  up  to  the  year  1678,  every  rank  was  open  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  the  House  was  told,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  Catholics  was  coeval  with  the  Reformation ;  but,  when  the  particular  case 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  was  submitted  to  their  consideration,  the  case  was 
reversed,  and  Sir  Solomon  was  forgotten.  Not  one  word  was  said  with  respect  to 
the  title  of  the  Act.  But  an  attempt  was  made  by  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Can- 
ning) to  show  a  peculiar  distinction  between  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers 
and  the  commoners.  All  he  (Mr.  P.)  could  say  was,  that  those  authorities  contra- 
dicted each  other,  and  the  House  could  not  by  any  possibility  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  both. 

But  his  right  hon.  friend  had  said,  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  peers 
and  the  commoners  on  another  ground.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  said  that  there 
was  something  inherent  in  the  privilege  of  the  peers,  which  ought  to  protect  them 
from  the  disabilities  complained  of.  Upon  constitutional  grounds,  he  would  say, 
that  at  whatever  period  those  disabilities  might  have  been  imposed  on  the  Catholic 
peers,  no  ground  was  shown  by  his  right  hon.  friend  to  induce  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  present  day  to  subject  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  disabilities 
from  which  the  peers  were  to  be  exempted.  He  would  also  say,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  practice  of  parliament  which  went  to  recognise  that  inherent  and  ex- 
clusive principle  for  which  his  right  hon.  friend  contended.  The  parliament  had 
dealt  with  the  privileges  of  the  peers  on  more  occasions  than  one.  At  the  time  of 
the  Irish  Union,  the  parliament  subjected  the  peers  to  absolute  disabilities.  They 
certainly,  on  that  occasion,  introduced  the  anomaly  of  peers  being  elected  like  com- 
moners; but  it  was  never  said — it  was  never  supposed — that  any  inherent  privilege 
of  the  peers  was  a  bar  to  the  Union.  As  to  the  Scotch  Union,  it  was  remarkable 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  omitted  to  state,  how  he  intended  to  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  that  existed  at  present  in  Scotland,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  created  there.  He  should  like  to  know  whether,  in  the  bill  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  moved  for,  he  intended  to  introduce  a  clause  to  qualify  Roman 
Catholic  peers  belonging  to  Scotland  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament,  or  whether  he 
intended  to  respect  that  article  of  the  Act  of  Union  by  which  the  Scotch  peers  were 
pointedly  excluded,  eo  nomine,  from  the  House  of  Peers  ?  They  were  not  left 
merely  subject  to  a  disqualification  growing  out  of  certain  oaths,  but  by  the  letter 
of  the  Act,  no  Papist  was  qualified  to  form  any  part  of  any  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  or  to  sit  as  members  for  any  of  those  estates.  He  did  not  refer  to  that  Act, 
merely  to  show  that  if  it  were  rei)ealed,  an  anomaly  must  exist,  but  he  cited  it  to 
show,' that  the  legislature  did  not  recognise  any  inherent  principle  belonging  to  the 
peers,  that  exempted  them  from  disabilities  to  which,  on  the  same  grounds,  com- 
moners were  subjected.  And  when  he  referred  to  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  ask,  who  were  the  persons  who  framed  that  Act  ?  Who  were 
the  commissioners  by  whom  it  was  managed  ?  Lord  Somcrs  was  one  of  those  com- 
missioners, and  if  there  were  any  inherent  principle  such  as  his  right  hon.  friend  con- 
tended for,  would  Lord  Somers  have  disregarded  it?  Would  the  Act  of  Union  have 
destroyed  it,  and  destroyed  it  for  ever  ? 
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lie  now  proceeded  to  another  ground  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  taken.  His 
right  hon.  Iriend  seemed  to  think,  that  the  privileges  of  the  j)cer.s  were  so  sacred, 
that  tliey  ought  not  to  he  affected  any  more  than  their  Uves  or  fortunes.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  Union  with  Scotland  did  not  think  so.  They  dealt  with  those  pri- 
vileges— they  excluded  the  peers  from  parliament,  though  they  did  not  interfere 
with  property  or  with  life.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  said  that,  by  excluding  the 
English  Roman  Catholic  peers  from  parliament  an  injustice  was  committed — and  a 
stigma  was  unnecessarily  placed  on  seven  or  eight  peers.  Now,  he  would  ask  his 
right  hon.  friend  whether,  by  the  bill  which  he  intended  to  introduce,  he  intended 
to  limit  the  number  to  be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  present  existing 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  peers  ?  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  of  Ids 
right  hon.  friend  to  give  to  the  Crown  the  unlimited  power  of  placing  a;  many  Ca- 
tholic peers  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  as  it  niiglit  think  fit  ?  Thus,  would 
his  right  hon.  friend  emancipate  one  order  of  Roman  Catliolics,  whilst  the  otlier 
were  left  under  disabilities.  The  Act  would  go  to  recognise  this  principle :  that 
those  M'ho  were  not  elected — who  were  nominated  by  the  Crown — were  to  be  freed 
from  all  disabilities,  whilst  those  whose  functions  were  temporary — whose  power 
was  limited — were  to  remain  excluded. 

The  House  would  here  permit  him  to  call  to  their  recollection  the  situation  in 
■which  it  stood  with  relation  to  the  Catholic  question.  It  was  seven  or  eight  months 
ago  since  that  House  had  passed  a  bill  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  dis- 
abilities imder  which  they  labour.  That  bill  declared,  that,  considering  the  dispo- 
sition and  conduct  of  the  Catholic  body,  it  was  tit  and  proper  that  the  disabilities 
iinder  which  they  laboured,  should  be  removed.  What,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
ask,  was  the  pressing  necessity  which  could  now  induce  the  House  to  agitate  this 
isolated  branch  of  the  question?  Since  the  question  had  been  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Fox,  and  seconded  by  I\Ir.  Grattan,  in  the  year  1805,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
no  proposition  of  the  kind  had  been  ever  submitted.  Why  was  that  anomaly  intro- 
duced ?  Under  what  circumstances  was  it  proposed  to  the  Commons  to  remove  from 
one  order  of  the  king's  subjects,  disabilities  to  which  they  were  themselves  subjected  ? 
It  was  after  his  right  hon.  and  learned  frierd,  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  had  given  notice,  that  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  he  would  bring  forward  the  whole  of  the  subject  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House.  Why,  then,  should  this  branch  of  the  subject  be  pressed  at 
the  present  moment  ?  Was  it  that  at  the  end  of  the  session  the  barren  privilege 
should  be  conferred  upon  the  Catholic  peers  to  sit  in  parliament  during  the  recess, 
when  no  parliament  would  be  held.  If  the  question  were  to  be  agitated  the  earliest 
moment  that  parliament  should  assemble  the  next  session,  he  could  not  see,  that  any 
case  had  been  made  out  to  induce  the  House  to  entertain  at  the  present  moment  a 
peculiar  branch  of  the  question. 

His  right  hon.  friend  had  referred  to  the  period  at  which  these  disabilities  had 
commenced ;  and  had  attempted  to  attach  to  the  law  which  excluded  Catholic  peers 
from  parliament  all  possible  odium,  on  account  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  the  disco- 
veries which  had  been  subsequently  made.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  said,  that 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  year  1678,  the  peers  had  the  right  of  sitting  in 
parliament,  and  that  they  were  then  removed  in  consequence  of  the  Popish^  plot.^ 
He  protested  against  that  mode  of  treating  a  legislative  question.  The  exclusion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Peers  was  not  to  be  traced  up  to  the  Popish  plot,  or  to  any  par- 
ticular act,  but  was  to  be  accounted  for  on  a  general  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
times.  Like  all  periods  of  commotion,  the  times  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
alluded,  afforded  many  causes  of  distrust;  and  men  were  generally  predisposed  to 
trace  to  one  cause  an  event  which  might  have  been  the  effect  of  many  causes.  So  it 
happened  at  the  period  of  the  civil  wars— so  it  happened  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. But  it  was  not  to  the  Popish  plot  merely — that  the  exclusion  was  to  be  traced, 
but  to  the  general  state  of  the  times.  It  was  an  Act  founded  on  the  policy  of  the 
legislature  in  1678,  and  confirmed  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution — confirmed  at  that 
period  when  the  Bill  of  Rights  Avas  passed,  and  when  a  popish  king  was  excluded 
from  the  throne.  Let  any  man  look  to  the  period  of  Charles  II.,  and,  whether  he 
might  think  that  the  story  of  Oates  was  a  fabrication  or  not,  he  would  find  that 
there  then  existed  against  the  liberties  and  religion  of  this  country  a  formidable  and 
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an  infamous  conspiracy.  He  would  find,  that  tlie  object  was  not  merely  to  establish 
tlie  claim  of  a  popish  successor  to  the  throne,  but  the  downfal  of  the  religion  of  the 
country.  In  justice  to  those  who  laboured  to  defend  that  religion,  and  to  support  the 
threatened  liberties  of  the  country,  it  was  but  fair  to  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  placed.  The  mere  jealousy  of  a  popish  successor 
was  not  the  only  object  of  suspicion,  with  those  who  were  at  that  day  labouring  for 
the  salvation  of  their  country.  If  he,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitted  that  the 
popish  plot  was  nothing  but  a  fabrication— if  with  Dryden  he  were  to  say — 
"  Some  truth  there  was,  but  dashed  and  brewed  with  lies, 

To  please  the  fools  and  puzzle  all  the  wise; 

Succeeding  times  will  equal  folly  call, 

Believing  nothing,  or  believing  all." — 

Or,  if  he  supposed  that  it  was  mere  madness  and  folly  in  those  who  believed  some- 
thino-  respecting  that  plot,  yet  would  he  implore  the  House  to  take  into  view  the 
situation  of  the  country  at  that  period.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  popish  plot 
and  the  story  of  Oates  were  a  mere  tissue  of  fabrication,  yet  would  he  ask,  what  had 
predisposed  the  country  to  receive  and  to  credit  that  fabrication  ?  The  country  was 
at  that  time  enlightened.  It  was  at  that  very  period  at  which  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  described  the  constitution  to  have  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  theoretical 
perfection— that  period  which  Mr.  Fox  described  as  the  aera  of  good  laws  and  bud 
government.  Why  then,  at  such  a  period,  did  the  people  swallow  with  avidity  every 
story  that  was  propagated  against  the  Catholics  ?  What  had  occurred  even  for  the 
short  period  of  eight  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  ?  Charles  II.,  by  every 
means  and  artifice,  appealed  to  every  good  and  generous  feeling  of  the  country. 
He  issued  a  declaration  in  favour,  as  he  said,  of  the  liberty  of  conscience.  He 
exercised  the  dispensing  power — that  power  whicli  stood  opposed  to  the  security  of 
public  liberty — that  power  which  was  reprobated  at  the  Revolution — and  he  exer- 
cised it  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  Though 
he  affected  to  exercise  that  power  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters,  to  their  credit,  they 
refused  to  be  relieved  from  the  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured,  because  they 
saw,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  a  plot  for  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  To  forward  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  Charles  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.  The  object  of  his  policy  and  views  might  be  best 
collected  from  the  confessions  contained  in  Coleman's  letters.  Coleman  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Duke  of  York.  They  were  written  in  1675,  three  years  before  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  parliament.  In  one  of  those 
letters,  he  says,  "  a  plan  is  now  in  agitation  to  give  a  death  blow  to  that  pestilential 
heresy  with  which  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  are  infested."  It  went  on  to  say,  that 
the  plans  which  the  Duke  of  York  had  in  agitation,  were  likely  to  be  more  successful 
than  any  that  had  been  tried  since  the  time  of  Mary.  It  was  right  to  mention  these 
circumstances.  It  was  not  fair  to  confine  the  discussion  to  the  fabrication,  if  it  were 
a  fabrication,  of  Oates,  whilst  other  circumstances  of  that  reign  served  so  strikingly 
to  explain  the  policy  of  parliament  at  that  period.  Charles  had  also  entered  into  a 
secret  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  he  expressly  declared  that  he,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion — that  he  was  de- 
termined to  declare  himself  a  Catholic,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome — 
that  for  carrying  those  purposes  into  execution  the  assistance  of  Louis  might  be  ne- 
cessary. For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  design,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king  of 
France  should  advance  to  the  king  of  England  £200,000,  and  should  furnish  troops 
and  money  in  case  his  subjects  should  rebel  against  him,  which  could  not  be  the  case. 
This  was  a  treaty,  not  with  James  II.,  not  with  the  Duke  of  York,  but  with  Charles 
II.,  the  reio-ning  monarch,  to  barter  the  liberties  and  religion  of  this  country  for 
£200,000,  not  half  the  sum  which  we  should  now  vote  for  a  Caledonian  Canal,  or  a 
Milbank  Penitentiary.  When  it  was  said,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there 
was  no  cause  for  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  peers,  should  it  not  have  been  bnrne  in 
mind,  that  tliis  disgraceful  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Arlington, 
Lord  Clirtbrd,  and  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  three  Roman  Catholic  peers  ?  Was 
it  surprising;'  then,  that  independently  of  the  popish  plot  there  should  have  existed  a 
peculiar  jealousy  of  Catholic  peers  ? 

His  right  hon.  friend  had  also  dwelt  with  great  force  on  an  order  of  the  House  of 
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Lords,  passed  in  1675,  which  declared,  that  the  peerage  being  an  inheritable  privi- 
lege, no  bill  should  be  received  in  that  House  to  impose  any  test  on  peers.  His  right 
hon.  friend  had  thence  argued,  that  after  this  solemn  declaration,  it  could  onlj'  have 
been  under  duresse,  or  under  the  influence  of  extraordinary  terror,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  could  have  so  shortly  passed  the  bill  which  disabled  Catholic  peers  from  sitting 
and  voting.  So  far  from  any  such  inference  being  warrantable,  in  tliat  very  bill  out 
of  which  the  order  originated,  a  test  was  included,  which,  though  it  did  not  pass, 
was  retained  in  tlie  bill  to  its  latest  stage.  The  date  of  1(375  was  highly  important. 
The  whole  history  of  that  Act,  and  tlie  debates  upon  it,  were  given  by  Mr.  Locke, 
in  what  was  called  "  A  Letter  from  a  Person  of  Quality  to  his  Friend  in  the  Coun- 
try."* The  Act  was  not  directed  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  originated  with 
tiie  Spiritual  Lords,  and  was  directed  against  the  persons  who  were  infected  with  the 
old  leaven  of  the  civil  wars.  No  less  than  seventeen  days  were  occupied  upon  it, 
and  it  was  perfectly  true,  that  in  the  course  of  the  debates  an  order  Avas  moved  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  test ;  yet,  at  the  very  moment  this 
order  was  made,  the  House  of  Lords  did  in  fact  the  very  thing  that  was  objected  to 
After  the  order  had  been  made,  the  lord  keeper  pro[)osed  a  test  equally  applicable  to 
both  Houses ;  and  in  Mr.  Locke's  letter  would  be  found  a  protest  on  the  subject,  the 
ground  of  which  was,  that  it  was  inconsistent  Avith  the  order.  The  lord  keeper 
stated,  nevertheless,  that  the  House  was  master  of  its  own  orders;  and,  as  far  as  the 
bill  went,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  test,  the  effect  of  which  would  be,  to  exclude  Ro- 
man Catholic  peers.  The  general  history  of  the  motives  actuating  Lords  Shaftes- 
l)ury,  Halifax,  and  HoUis,  to  support  the  order,  was  given  by  Burnet,  who  said,  that 
the  new  test  was  opposed  by  those  whom  he  terms  Papists,  because  they  well  knew 
that  if  there  were  any  precedent  of  a  test,  it  would  be  applied  to  themselves.  He 
added,  that  Lords  Shaftesbury,  Halifax  and  others,  thought  it  was  not  right  that  any 
test  should  be  imposed  upon  members  of  parliament ;  that  peers  were  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  commons  elected  by  the  people ;  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  impose  a 
test  that  would  shut  them  out  from  the  national  deliberations.  At  the  Kevolution, 
the  bill  passed  requiring  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  altering  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy;  and  if  any  Act  of  parliament  could  in  its  nature 
be  permanent,  permanency  ought  to  belong  to  those  Acts  passed  at  the  period  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  when  it  was  declared  that  James  II.  had  a  design  to  extirpate  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  had  been  under  the  direction  of  evil  counsels  and  ministers. 
Such  was  the  intention  of  the  legislators  of  that  day,  and  he  never  could  believe,  if 
it  were  not  their  intention,  that  Lord  Somers  and  the  other  Whigs  would  in  1705, 
so  soon  after  the  Revolution,  have  inserted  the  articles  in  the  Scottish  Union,  that 
the  Peers  and  Commons  from  thence  should  necessarily  be  Protestants  and  Pro- 
testants only.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  parliament  naturally  took  a  vieAV 
of  the  dangers  to  which,  in  preceding  j-ears,  the  country  had  been  subjected.  They 
saw  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  danger  which  had  flowed  from  a  king  under  the 
influence  of  a  Catholic  queen.  They  saw  in  James  II.  the  danger  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic king,  acting  directly  against  the  religion  of  the  country.  But  what  did  they 
see  in  Charles  II.  ?  A  king  in  outward  conformity  with  the  Protestant  church,  but 
under  the  influence  of  Catholic  advisers,  engaged  in  plans  subversive  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  the  Protestant  religion.  Providing,  therefore,  against  the  dangers  in 
the  several  reigns,  they  declared,  to  meet  the  danger  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  that 
the  quetn  shoiild  not  be  a  Catholic;  to  meet  the  danger  of  James  II. ,  they  declared 
that  the  king  should  be  a  Protestant ;  and  against  the  danger  of  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
they  declared  that  the  king  should  have  Protestant  advisers.  It  was  from  this  motive, 
that,  ten  years  after  the  discoveries  of  Oates,  the  great  men  who  established  the  Revo- 
lution, thus  established  also  the  Protestant  character  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

There  were  two  other  points  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  referred.  The 
Catholic  peers  had  been  summoned  to  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation  ;  and  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  argued,  from  this  act  of  courtesy,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
the  power  of  legislation.  This  was  the  only  part  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  speech 
v/hich  he  had  heard  with  pain.  If  a  disposition  existed  among  those  who  main- 
tained the  propriety  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Catholics  were  placed,  to 
admit  them  to  all  the  honours  and  privileges  not  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  tlie 

*  This  curious  pamphlet  will  be  founil  in  llansanl's  I'aiiiainentai'y  History,  v.  4.  Appendix,  \>.  xxxvii. 
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state,  he  had  thought  that  his  right  hon.  friend  would  be  tlie  last  to  discourage  this 
instance  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign.  If  the  foreign  individuals  present 
at  that  ceremony,  to  take  up  the  supposition  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  were  told,  that 
the  Catholic  peers  were  merely  like  the  wax  candles  or  lustres  introduced  to  fill  up 
the  show,  and  that  they  were  excluded  from  legislative  power  in  the  state,  they  might 
have  heard  it  with  disgust.  But  if  it  were  explained  to  them,  that  the  constitution 
was  essentially  Protestant,  and  that  it  was  the  practice  to  require,  not  confonnity 
indeed,  but  an  abjuration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  their  admission  to  all  honours 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  political  principle,  would  be  rather  deemed  a 
mark  of  liberality  and  wisdom.  If  a  disposition  appeared  on  all  hands  to  give  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  instance,  not  power,  but  every  privilege  not  involving  political 
power — if  there  were  a  disposition  to  grant  to  Lord  Fingall  every  honour  that  could 
be  safely  bestowed — he  hoped  his  right  hon.  friend  would  view  the  measures  in  their 
proper  light,  and  not  take  advantage  to  impose  on  those  who  advised  or  concurred  in 
them  the  necessity  of  further  concession.  Of  this  he  was  sure,  that  if  any  one  had 
hunted  out  of  the  rules  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick  any  regulation  which  might  have 
opposed  the  admission  of  Lord  Fingall — if  any  one  had  said,  that  the  honour  was 
conferred  as  a  reward  for  loyalty  and  high  character,  and  Lord  Fingall  being  a  Ca- 
tholic, was  not  a  fit  subject  to  bestow  it  on — they  would  not  soon  have  heard  the  last 
of  the  outcry  against  such  a  glaring  instance  of  obstinate  bigotry.  He  (Mr.  P.) 
should  certainly  in  such  a  case  have  advised  the  Crown  not  to  execute  too  I'igidly 
laws  which  might  be  in  themselves  necessary,  but  to  open  all  the  avenues  to  dis- 
tinction, when  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  the  country;  and  assuredly  in  such  a 
case  he  should  not  have,  on  that  account,  deemed  himself  concluded  to  admit  Catho- 
lic peers  to  a  large  privilege  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

His  right  hon.  friend  ad  last  of  all  adverted  to  the  strange  state  of  the  legisla- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  the  Catholics.  But,  would  the  measure  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  cure  any  one  of  its  anomalies  ?  Would  not  the  state  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic peer  present  a  new  mass  of  anomalies  ?  The  Irish  Catholic  peer  would  be  qua- 
lified to  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers:  he  might  be  elected  as  a  representative  peer;  but 
when  the  same  individual  offered  himself  as  a  member  of  parliament  for  a  town  or 
county  in  England  (as  an  Irish  peer  might  do,)  he  would  be  turned  back,  because 
he  could  not  take  those  oaths  and  declarations  which  he  was  freed  from  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  would  ask,  whether  this  were  not  a  striking  anomaly  ?  If,  also,  the 
Roman  Catholic  English  peer  were  called  as  he  would  be  by  his  writ  of  summons,  to 
counsel  and  advise  the  Crown,  '•'•  de  rebus  concernentlbus  Ecdesiam  A?iglicunam" — 
if  he  were  permitted  to  legislate  for  the  Church  of  England,  would  it  be  no  anomaly 
that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  act  as  a  magistrate  in  the  county  in  which  he 
might  reside ;  and  could  he,  by  any  sound  argument,  maintain,  that,  for  instance, 
when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  admitted  to  the  first  privilege  and  power  of  his  high 
rank,  he  should  be  precluded  from  receiving  the  slightest  mark  of  the  confidence  ot 
the  Crown  in  the  way  of  official  situation.  The  exclusion  under  which  the  Catholic 
peers  would  then  labour,  did  not,  of  course,  present  itself  to  him  as  an  evil;  but  it 
was  a  strong  reason  for  postponing  the  case  of  the  peers,  until  they  also  discussed  and 
decided  the  other  parts  of  the  great  question. 

He  saw  around  him  many  who  had  opposed,  and  many  who  had  supported,  on 
distinct  grounds,  the  Catholic  claims.  To  those  who  thought  with  him,  that  there 
was  danger  in  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  legislative  power;  to  those  who 
thought  with  him,  that  it  was  in  the  other  house  of  parliament  that  the  danger  arose, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  say  more,  as  to  a  measure  for  again  admitting  Catholics 
into  that  branch  of  the  legislature;  but,  with  thanks  for  the  indulgence  with  which 
the  House  had  heard  him,  he  would  address  a  few  words  to  those  who  had  hitherto 
su]»ported  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  There  were  many  who  supported  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics,  who  thought,  whenever  this  great  question  came  to  be  discussed, 
that  there  should  be  a  final  and  conciliatory  arrangement.  To  them  he  should  say, 
that  the  measure  before  them  would  not  be  final;  and  he  doubted  much  whether  it 
could  be  conciliatory.  There  were  others  who  thought,  that  when  they  proceeded 
to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  our  Catholic  brethren  laboured,  they  should 
consider,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  state  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  a  view  to 
lake  those  securities,  which  in  the  last  session  had  been  appended  to  the  bill  of 
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relief.  In  the  last  session,  the  right  lion,  gentleman  had  objected  to  separate  the 
.securities  from  the  concessions,  because  if  the  concessions  were  not  carried,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  demand  the  securities.  But  he  would  ask  whether  it  woiUd  be  wise 
to  pass  a  partial  measure,  and  to  oi)en  to  the  Catholics  one  branch  of  the  legislature, 
with  no  security  whatever?  What  would  be  their  situation,  wlien  in  some  future 
stage  of  concession,  they  began  to  insist  on  securities?  Would  it  not  be  said, 
"  You  have  opened  one  branch  of  tlie  legislature  to  the  Catholics  :  you  have  admit- 
ted those  who  have  hereditary  and  irrevocable  rights ;  you  have  given  the  Crown  tiie 
power  of  calling  to  the  House  of  Lords  any  number  of  its  Catholic  subjects;  you 
have  done  this  without  taking  any  securities ;  and  when  you,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, come  to  admit  persons  elected  by  the  j)eople  to  serve  only  for  a  limited  time, 
will  it  not  be  invidious  for  you  to  require  those  securities  wliich,  in  the  former  case, 
you  have  declared  unnecessary."  Would  it  not  be  said,  wlien  they  admitted,  not 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lords  Cliflbrd  and  Shrewsbury  only,  but  all  their  descend- 
ants— wlien  they  gave  the  power  of  creating  any  number  of  Catholic  peers,  not 
merely  to  the  reigning  monarch,  but  to  monarchs  in  all  time  to  come — that,  if  in 
return  for  so  large  a  concession  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  Crown,  they  had  required 
no  security,  it  would  be  invidious  in  tlie  representatives  of  the  people  to  require  secu- 
rity against  a  danger  which  could  arise  only  through  the  exercise  of  tlie  choice  of 
the  people  ?  There  were  those  who  thought  with  him,  that  there  was  some  danger 
in  acceding  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  who  still  said,  that  that  remote  and  pos- 
sible danger  should  be  hazarded  on  account  of  tlie  state  of  Ireland,  and  because  they 
conceived  that  the  government  of  Ireland  was  placed  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  and 
could  not  be  carried  on  unless  they  opened  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil  privileges  to  the 
Catholic  subjects  of  the  king.  W^ould  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  Catho- 
lic peers,  while  Catholics  were  excluded  fi'oni  the  House  of  Commons,  advance  the 
views  of  these  gentlemen  ?  There  were  others  who  with  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  viewed  this  question  on  the  broadest  consti- 
tutional grounds,  on  the  assertion  of  the  right  inherent  in  every  liege  subject  of  his 
Majesty  of  admissibility  to  office.  The  assertion  of  this  principle  he  could  not  give 
more  strongly  than  in  his  right  hon.  friend's  own  words  : — "  I  speak  in  the  presence 
of  enlightened  constitutional  lawyers  and  statesmen,  and  I  do  not  fear  contradiction 
when  I  assert,  that  the  doctrine  of  exclusion  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  principles  or  in 
the  analogies  of  the  constitution.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
or  in  the  opinions  of  any  of  our  statesmen  ;  and  it  is  at  once  inconsistent  with  the 
subjects'  rights  and  the  king's  prerogatives.  Ours  is  a  free  monarchy,  and  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  such  a  government,  that  the  king  can  call  for  the  services  of  all  his 
liege  subjects,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  monarchy;  and  no  class  of  subjects  can  be  ex- 
cluded from  privileges,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  free  monarchy."  He  appealed  to  those 
who  had  used  or  adopted  this  language;  and  of  them  he  asked — the  time  being  ar- 
rived when  it  was  wise  and  safe  to  remove  restrictions  preventing  admission  into  the 
House  of  Lords — if  it  were  just  or  decent  to  continue  the  restrictions  to  admission 
into  the  House  of  Commons  ?  If  admissibility  to  office  were  a  general  right  belonging 
to  all  ranks  of  Roman  Catholics,  why  were  the  disabilities  of  the  great  mass  of  that 
body  to  be  postponed  to  the  claims  of  a  few,  however  respectable,  founded  as  those 
claims  were,  only  upon  the  same  inherent  right  ?  All  he  required — and  it  formed 
the  whole  object  of  his  address — was,  that  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers 
should  be  postponed  until  the  whole  question,  with  the  securities,  should  be  again  in- 
troduced. He  gave  his  right  hon.  friend  full  credit  for  the  best  intentions.  He  was 
perfectly  sure  that  his  right  hon.  friend  fancied  there  existed  in  the  case  of  the  peers 
a  peculiarity  warranting  this  distinct  motion  in  their  favour :  but  he  was  equally 
certain,  that  it  was  neither  worthy  of  the  great  abilities  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  nor 
of  the  character  of  the  House,  tlius,  by  a  jiartial  measure,  to  give  an  advantage  to 
the  great  question,  independent  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  must  rest  its  preten- 
sions. He  had  thus  attempted  to  state  why  he  had  arrived  at  a  ditlerent  conclusion 
from  his  right  hon.  friend.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  move  the  previous  question, 
in  order  to  secure  some  stray  votes,  but  to  meet  the  motion  in  the  most  fair  and  open 
manner.  He  should  jiursue  now  the  course  in  which  he  had  always  proceeded  on 
this  subject,  by  giving  the  proposal  his  most  decided  negative. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  249  against  244 ;  majority,  5. 
13 
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AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS  REPORT. 

May  8,  1822. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  of  the  Report  of  tiie  Committee  on  the  Agricultural  Dis- 
tress,— 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Western)  had  objected 
much  to  the  bill  in  1819.  Now,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  hon.  member  to  bring 
that  measure  separately  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he  should  feel  it  un- 
necessary to  say  any  thing  further  upon  it  at  that  moment.  The  question  involved 
so  many  important  considerations,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  agri- 
cultural question.  It  was  obvious  that  any  alteration  in  the  existing  standard  must 
go  to  alter  all  the  contracts  that  had  been  entered  into  since  1819;  and  the  consequent 
mischief  must  be  evident  to  every  one.  If  it  were  correct  that  under  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  burthens  and  privations,  the  taxation  which  bore  upon  the  agricultural 
interest  had  increased  in  the  ratio  of  £40  per  cent.,  he  was  impressed,  more  than 
ever,  with  an  idea  of  the  immense  resources  of  the  country,  and  more  than  ever  an- 
ticipated her  gradual  but  certain  recovery  from  temporary  depression. 
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May  10-,  1822. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Peers  Bill, — 

Mk.  Skcretary  Peel  said,  that  after  having  stated  his  sentiments  to  the  House 
so  fully  on  a  former  evening,  it  was  not  his  intention  at  present  to  occupy  much  of 
their  attention.  He  rose  rather  for  the  purpose  of  removing  some  misconceptions 
and  misapprehensions.  He  did  not  olject  to  the  measure,  because  it  was  a  partial 
measure,  nor  did  he  solicit  the  vote  of  any  gentleman  who  might  concur  with  him 
in  his  objections  to  the  particular  measure,  luider  the  impression  that  when  the 
general  question  came  to  be  discussed,  his  (Mr.  P.'s)  opposition  to  it  would  be 
relaxed.  It  was  impossible,  after  tlie  House  had  so  recently  passed  a  bill  removing 
the  disabilities  afiPecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  he  could  anticipate  so  decided  an 
opposition  to  the  general  measure,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  former  times  ;  but 
he  would  not  relax  his  opposition  to  the  measure,  because  he  foresaw  the  probability  of 
its  ultimate  success.  He  apprehended  that  it  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  members  of  that  House  shoiild  maintain  their  opinions  to  the  last,  notwith- 
standing overwhelming  majorities  against  them.  If  it  were  probable  that  the  gene- 
ral measure  would  be  carried,  the  argument  for  the  particular  measure  was,  pro  tanto^ 
weakened,  and  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  general 
measure,  he  did  most  earnestly  deprecate  tiic  success  of  the  present  bill.  He  should 
merely  state  the  outline  of  the  argument  on  which  he  relied,  without  referring  to 
collateral  topics.  If  the  House  should  take  a  ditferciit  view  of  this  question,  he 
should  have  another  interest  to  look  to,  and  another  duty  to  perform  ;  for  it  would 
then  become  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  create  as  little  evil,  and  derive  as  much  good 
as  possible  from  the  measure.  He  did  not  olyect  to  the  present  measure  because  it 
was  partial ;  for  there  were  some  partial  measures  to  which  he  should  not  object, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  placing  the  English  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
same  fooling,  or  that  of  granting  the  distinction  of  a  silk  gown,  and  other  privileges, 
short  of  the  judicial  functions,  to  Roman  Catholic  barristers.  There  was  a  great 
distinction  between  a  specific  and  a  partial  measure ;  and  his  objection  to  the  present 
measure  was,  that  it  was  partial  in  its  operation,  while  it  was  general  in  its  princi- 
ple. It  had  been  argued,  that  there  could  be  no  danger  in  restoring  a  few  noblemen 
of  distinguished  rank  and  excellent  character  to  the  privileges  which  their  ancestors 
enjoyed  ;  but,  could  any  man  of  common  sense  fail  to  see  tlie  sophistry  of  this  argu- 
ment ?  The  question  was  not,  whether  half  a  dozen  individuals  should  be  restored 
to  the  privileges  of  their  ancestors,  but  whether  the  disabilities  affecting  one  branch 
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of  the  legislature  should  be  removed,  while  they  continued  to  be  imposed  on  the 
other — wliether  the  Crown  should  have  the  power  of  creating  an  unlimited  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  jjcers,  while  the  people  liad  not  the  power  of  returning  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  limited  number  of  llouiau  Catholic  representatives  'i  It  had 
been  contended,  that  the  disabilities  aft'ecting-  the  peers  ought  to  be  removed  first, 
because  they  were  latest  imposed  upon  them  ;  but  if  there  were  any  validity  in  that  ar- 
gument, it  would  go  to  prove  that  all  restrictions  should  be  first  removed  from  the 
throne. —  With  regard  to  securities,  that  part  of  the  subject  had  not  been  discussed 
in  the  last  debate,  and  in  his  opinion  it  would  have  been  better  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence,  than  to  allude  to  it  in  so  ominous  a  manner  as  in  the  present  discussion. 
They  were  now  told  that  these  securities  were  never  necessary,  that  they  had  bees 
adopted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  some  ridiculous  and  exaggerated  fears  of 
Protestant  bigots,  and  that  tlie  best  security  was  to  be  derived  from  the  unqualified 
admission  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights 
and  privileges.  If  such  were  the  language  adopted  now,  and  the  present  bill  were  to 
pass  without  any  securities,  what  would  be  the  arguments  employed  with  regard  to 
securities  when  the  general  question  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  session  ?  The 
advocates  of  this  question  so  frequently  shifted  their  ground,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
anticipate  their  arguments,  or  unravel  all  the  sophistries  to  which  they  might  have 
recourse — 

"Quo  teneam  vultiis  mutuntem  Protea nodo ? " 

There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  the  present  bill  passed,  it  would  be  urged 
as  an  argument  next  session  against  every  species  of  security. — There  was  one  point 
to  which  he  was  particularly  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  his  right  hon.  friend. 
The  present  bill  professed  only  to  remove  the  disabilities  affecting  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic peers;  but  it  went  much  farther,  for  it  would  have  the  ellect  of  relieving  the 
House  of  Peers  from  tlie  necessity  of  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  This  was  a 
most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  measure.  So  far  as  authority  went,  he  had 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  almost  all  the  most  enlightened 
advocates  of  the  general  question,  against  repealing'  the  oath  of  supremacy'.  So 
enamoured,  indeed,  were  they  of  this  oath,  that  another  oath  of  supremacy,  to  be 
taken  by  Catholic  peers,  had  been  annexed  to  the  bill  which  passed  that  House  in 
the  last  session.  That  oath  was  solemnly  recognised  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  tlie  char- 
ter upon  which  King  William  acce])ted  the  throne  at  the  Revolution,  and  which 
differed  from  all  other  Acts  of  parliament,  in  being  declared  to  be  permanently 
enacted  as  the  law  of  the  realm  for  ever.  There  was  the  same  guarantee,  tliercfore, 
for  the  continuation  of  tlie  oath  of  supremacy,  as  for  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  the  throne,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject. 
He  could  not  but  consider  it  a  fatal  objection  to  this  measure,  that  it  exempted  the 
House  of  Peers  from  the  necessity  of  taking  this  oath,  wliich  had  been  framed  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  was  solemnly  recognised  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He 
would  admit,  that  at  the  period  when  the  Catholic  peers  were  excluded,  the  House 
of  Peers  was  under  a  temporary  alarm  from  Titus  Oates's  plot ;  he  would  admit  that 
they  acted  under  duresse,  and  that  they  were  not  in  possession  of  their  right  faculties ; 
he  would  admit  that  the  trial  of  Lord  Strafford  was  imjust,  and  that  his  execution 
was  a  judicial  murder;  yet  he  still  contended,  that  there  might  be  otiier  concurring 
circumstances  which  formed  a  sufficient  ground  for  (he  enactment  of  the  bill  affecting 
the  peers. — But  it  was  said,  that,  even  admitting  that  there  Mere  circumstances 
which  justified  the  exclusion  of  Catholic  peers  from  parliament,  those  circumstances 
had  ceased,  and  the  disabilities  ought  to  cease  with  them.  If  the  validity  of  this  ar- 
gument were  admitted,  the  House  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  many  of  the  best 
securities  for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution.  Neither  the  constitution,  nor 
the  securities  by  which  it  was  maintained,  were  framed  a  priori :  they  were  founded 
on  the  experience  of  the  past.  They  were  not  called  upon  to  inquire  into  tlie  causes 
which  led  to  the  Reformation,  or  to  examine  minutely  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
Henry  VIH.  wrote  a  treatise  one  year  "  advcrsus  Martiiivm  Lnilicrum"  and,  in  the 
next  year,  on  account  of  iiis  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine,  became  a  violent  opj)o- 
nent  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Septennial  Bill  was  enacted  in  consequence  of  spe- 
cific circumstances  ;  but  were  they  to  return  to  triennial  parliaments,  because  those 
circumstances  had  ceased  ?     Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
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resist  the  present  motion  ;  and  he  implored  the  advocates  of  the  just  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  constitution,  to  consider  whether  it  were  decent  or  wise  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  originate  this  measure  ?  All  that  could  be  lost  by  the  rejection  of  the 
present  proposal  was,  the  postponement  of  the  general  question  until  the  early  part 
of  next  session,  when  it  would  be  taken  up  upon  a  broad  and  high  ground.  They 
could  then  contend  for  the  eligibility,  not  merely  of  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  of  every  person  to  all  situations  in  the  country.  If  peers  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted, there  was  no  justice  in  the  exclusion  of  commoners.  He  could,  therefore, 
see  no  good  reason  for  pressing  the  present  partial  measure,  as  a  delay  of  a  fevir 
months  would  bring  the  question  before  them  in  its  most  ample  and  general  form. 
There  would  be  no  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  rejection  of  this  measure,  and 
the  House  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  sanction  it  consistently  with  their  duty. 

The  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  agreed  to,  on  a  division,  by  235  against 
223;  majority,  12. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS.— THE  CURRENCY. 
May  13,  1822. 

In  a  debate  upon  the  motion  for  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  Agricultural  Distress, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  hon.  member  for  Callington 
(Mr.  Attwood)  should  have  entered  on  the  present  evening  into  a  discussion  on  the 
state  of  the  currency,  when  he  knew  that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion  which  would  bring  that  subject  fairly  before  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  As  the  hon.  member  had  made  several  pointed  allusions  to  him  (Mr. 
Peel),  he  could  not  allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass  without  making  some  ob- 
servations upon  them.  And  here  he  must  be  permitted  to  express  his  surprise  at 
the  applause  with  which  a  part  of  the  hon.  member's  speech  had  been  received  by 
g-entlemen  on  the  other  side.  When  he  heard  the  bill  which  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  introducing  in  1819,  called  an  iniquitous  measure,  and  found  that  appellation  of 
it  cheered  by  many  gentlemen  who  had  at  that  time  supported  it — when  he  recol- 
lected that  the  concluding  resolution  of  Mr.  Horner  in  1811  contained  the  principle 
on  which  that  individual  stated  tliat  the  currency  ought  to  be  conducted,  and  that 
that  principle  was,  that  within  two  years  the  Bank  should  return  to  cash  payments 
— when  he  remembered  that  strong  fact,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  cheers  which 
bad  burst  from  hon.  members  when  the  act  of  1819  was  stigmatized  as  an  iniquitous 
bill,  he  could  not  sufficiently  express  the  surprise  which  he  felt,  or  prevail  upon  him- 
self to  submit  to  such  an  epithet  in  silence.  He  would  here  take  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing, whether  the  principle  on  which  that  bill  was  founded  did  not  receive  the  support 
of  the  other  side  in  1816?  The  House  must  recollect  well  that  it  did  receive  the 
approbation  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite;  and  that  circumstance  made  their  cheers 
of  this  evening  more  extraordinary  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  If  there 
were  any  man  whose  conduct  he  was  more  surprised  at  than  another,  it  was  the  hon. 
member  for  Coventry.  That  hon.  member  had  moved  resolutions  to  amend  those 
which  he  had  proposed  to  the  House.  His  (Mr.  P.'s)  resolution  was  a  resolution 
to  compel  the  Bank  to  pay  in  specie  in  May,  1823.  The  resolution  proposed  by 
tlie  hon.  member  for  Coventry  was  a  resolution  that  the  Bank  should  pay  in  cash  in 
May,  1822.  The  hon,  member  might  perhaps  say,  that  he  had  also  moved  some 
previous  resolutions.  He  admitted  that  this  was  tnie.  The  hon.  member  had  cer- 
tainly made  some  proposition  relative  to  the  re-payment  of  certain  issues  to  the  Bank. 
But  the  hon.  member  said,  that  on  leaving  the  House  upon  that  occasion,  he  had 
wliis])ered  into  the  ear  of  the  hon.  member  for  Salisbury,  that  no  return  was  to  be 
made  to  cash  payments,  whilst  the  price  of  gold  was  £5  10.9.  What  the  hon.  mem- 
ber whispered  into  the  ear  of  the  hon.  member  for  Salisbury,  he  could  not  tell :  he 
knew,  however,  what  was  the  resolution  the  hon.  member  had  recorded,  and  against 
his  alleged  whisper  he  would  place  in  opposition  his  recorded  resolution. — He  would 
now  return  to  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  who  had  endeavoured  to  overwhelm 
llim  with  his  sarcasm.     But  as  he  was  to  share  that  sarcasm  with  his  hon.  friend, 
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the  member  for  Portarlington  (if  he  mifT:ht  bo  permitted,  on  account  of  the  respect 
which  he  felt  for  that  hon.  gentleman's  great  talents  ami  high  character,  to  use  a 
term  which  he  certainly  had  no  rig-ht  to  use  from  long  intimacy  with  him,)  he  would 
only  observe,  that  he  was  willing  to  share  it,  so  long  as  he  shared  it  in  such  com- 
pany. The  hon.  member  for  Callington  had  repeated  certain  observations  of  his 
upon  the  fulness  of  the  lOxchequer,  and  had  made  his  own  comments  upon  them. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  repeat  what  he  actually  had  said,  lie  had  said 
that  if  the  currency  had  indeed  been  raised  40  per  cent.,  it  was  most  extraordinary 
and  at  the  same  time  most  consolatory,  to  discover  that  the  taxes  had  increased  in 
amount,  and  that  there  was  one  of  two  alternatives  proved  by  it — either  that  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  most  flourishing,  or  that  the  depreciation  had  not  been 
so  great  as  was  generally  stated.  lUit,  if  he  had  spoken  of  seeing  with  satisfaction 
the  result  which  he  had  mentioned,  was  it  to  be  understood  that  he  saw  with  satis- 
faction so  much  money  raised  from  the  people  ?  No  such  thing.  What  he  meant 
to  say  was,  that  he  had  had  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  that  sum  raised  without  any 
recourse  being  had  to  processes  of  law  to  extract  it  from  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  pay  it.  His  reason  for  making  the  observation  was,  to  use  it  in  refutation  of  a 
witness  who  had  been  examined  before  the  agricultural  committee,  and  who  had 
stated,  that  the  consumption  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  had,  for  some  time  past, 
been  greatly  decreasing.  The  following  was  the  evidence  of  that  witness: — 
"  You  have  stated  that  in  the  necessaries  of  life  you  conceive  the  consumption  to 
have  diminished  one-third  in  Birmingham ;  do  you  think  that  that  diminution  of 
consumption  is  at  all  general  ?"  "  A  general  diminution  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  I 
believe,  exists  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  except  in  the  markets  of  London." — 
"  Do  you  consider  salt  as  a  necessarv  of  life  ?"  "Certainly." — "  Soap  ?"  "  Certainly." 
— "  Malt  ?"  "  Yes."—"  Candles  ?"  "  Yes."—"  Sugar  ?"  "  I  do  not ;  but  the  poor 
people  do." — "Tea''"  "Yes."  The  name  of  this  witness  was  Thomas  Attwood, 
Esq.  [Hear.]  And,  if  he  had  spoken  with  satisfaction  of  the  increase  of  the  revenue, 
it  was  because  he  had  wanted  to  show  that  no  decrease  had  taken  j)lace  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  hon.  member  for  Callington  had  then  stated, 
that  if  he  (Mr.  P.)  would  examine  the  records  of  his  office,  he  would  find  that  the 
prevailing  distress  had  given  birth  to  disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  Now,  if  the  hon.  member  were  speaking  of  the  present,  he  must 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  he  found  no  disturbances  at  present  existing  among  them. 
The  hon.  member  might,  perhaps,  allude  to  the  riots  in  Staffordshire  and  Mon- 
mouthshire— the  only  counties  in  which  the  laws  had  been  violated. 
Mr.  Attwood  said,  he  alluded  to  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  Peel  contended,  that  the  disturbances  in  that  county  did  not  arise  out  of  anv 
distress.  As  a  proof  of  it,  he  would  state  one  fact : — The  master  manufacturers  had 
offered  their  labourers  3s.  a  day,  besides  two  pints  of  beer  each,  and  fuel  for  their 
family. 

Mr.  Attwood  stated,  there  was  not  employment  for  those  labourers.*  The  wages 
were  probably  as  stated ;  but  the  men  had  not  employment  for  more  than  four  days 
in  the  week. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  would  leave  it  to  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Staffordshire, 
who,  at  his  request,  had  left  his  parliamentarj'  duties  to  visit,  in  his  magisterial 
capacity,  the  county  which  ho  represented,  to  speak  more  fully  upon  that  particular 
point.  Ho  would  now  refer,  not  to  the  present,  but  to  a  past  period,  to  illustrate 
his  argument.  The  period  to  which  he  should  allude,  was  a  ])eriod  under  which 
that  beautiful  order  of  things,  a  paper  standard,  flourished  most  largely.  AV'hy, 
the  very  words  "  paper  standard"  was  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Yet,  under  that 
beautiful  order  of  things,  what  was  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  po|nihition  ?  In 
1816  and  1817  we  had  all  the  blessings  of  the  paper  standard;  but  in  those  years 
we  had  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  and  several  other  precautions  taken  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity.  Disaffection  to  the  government  and  the 
constitution  was  not  at  that  time  attributed  to  the  bulk  of  the  peoi)le,  but,  as  ^^as 
stated  in  a  report  from  a  committee  of  that  House,  to  cauj-es  existing  among  the 
lower  classes,  one  of  which  was,  privation  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  w^ages, 
and  the  increased  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  "  Rut,"  said  the  hon.  member 
for  Callington,  "  there  had  at  that  time  been  a  great  revulsion  of  ])rices."     To  be 
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sure  there  had  :  that  was  one  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  paper  standard.  "  Oh, 
yes!"  said  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  "  but  you  ought  to  recollect  that  a  paper 
currency  gives  you  wealth  and  capital."  Of  course  it  did;  but  only  till  a  day  of 
payment  came.  In  1816  what  was  it  but  an  over- issue  of  paper  which  led  to  great 
speculation-,  and  a  re-action  of  it  created  much  bankruptcy  and  distress,  that  reduced 
the  country  to  its  pitiable  situation  ?  That  system  might  go  on  well  if  it  were 
always  to  continue.  But,  though  a  man  might  be  happy  when  lie  got  drunk,  or 
when  he  imbibed  oxygen  gas,  still  he  must  expect  to  endure  some  m.isery  before  he  re- 
turned to  a  state  of  sobriety,  or  before  he  should  be  again  able  to  inhalethe  atmospheric 
air.  To  go  on  well  under  a  paper  system,  it  must  always  continue — ^just  as  a  drunken 
man,  to  be  always  happy,  ought  to  be  always  drunk.  The  right  hon.  secretary 
then  proceeded  to  state,  that  he  must  again  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  witness  whom 
he  had  quoted.  That  witness  was  asked,  "  Has  there  been  no  circumstance  in  the 
last  two  years  but  supply  and  demand  to  determine  the  price  of  any  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  h"fe  ?"  To  which  he  replied,  "  Certainly,  nothing  can  determine  the  price 
of  articles  but  the  relative  state  of  supply  and  demand."  That  was  an  admission 
which  the  hon.  member  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  evening.  [Here  some  gen- 
tleman interrupted  Mr.  Peel,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  him,  that  the  member  for 
Callington  was  Mr.  Matthias  Attwood,  and  not  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood.]  He  had 
thought  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  that  he  had  been 
quoting :  sure  he  was,  that  he  had  seen  the  same  or  similar  doctrines  from  the  hon. 
member  in  print;  and  he  had  referred  to  them  to  show  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
great  inconsistency  in  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman  that  evening.  With  re- 
gard to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  as  to  making  corn 
tiie  standard  of  value,  from  the  year  1700  to  1783,  there  had  been  little  or  no  change 
in  the  price  of  gold,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  there  had  been  the  greatest  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  corn.  In  1815,  when  wheat  was  645.  per  quarter,  gold  was 
£5  6s.  per  ounce,  and  accordingly  paper  was  much  depreciated.  In  1817,  when 
wheat  was  94s.  per  quarter,  gold  was  of  much  lower  value.  Indeed,  of  all  articles, 
corn  was  that  which  it  was  most  unfit  to  fix  as  a  standard,  since  it  M^as  liable  to 
great  fluctuations,  in  consequence  of  the  smallest  increase  or  decrease  of  the  natural 
quantity  in  market. 

The  motion  for  bringing  up  the  report  was  agreed  to  on  a  division,  by  153  against 
22;  majority,  131. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PEERS  BILL. 
May  17,  1822. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Peers  BiU  was  read  a  third  time.  On  the  question  that  it 
do  pass, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  as  the  bill  had  undergone  a  full  discussion,  and 
as  the  sense  of  the  House  had  been  fairly  taken  on  the  subject  of  it,  he  would  not 
persist  in  what  he  had  no  doubt  must  be  an  unavailing  opposition.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  his  not  pressing  the  House  to  another  division,  would  not  be  construed 
into  any  want  of  decision,  or  any  diffidence  of  the  opinions  he  had  delivered  on  this 
important  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 


THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS. 

June  4,  1822. 

After  some  introductory  remarks,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  moved  the  following  Reso- 
lution : — "  That  this  House  will,  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session,  take  into 
their  most  serious  consideration  the  means  of  increasing  the  eflScacy  of  the  Criminal 
Laws,  by  abating  their  undue  rigour;  together  with  measures  for  strengthening  the 
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Police,  ami  for  rendering  the  punishment  of  Transportation  and  Imprisonment  more 
effectual  for  the  purposes  of  example  and  reformation." 

In  llie  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secuetary  Peel  said,  that  he  concurred  in  what  had  been  stated  with 
respect  to  the  committee  for  the  reformation  of  prison  discipline.  Their  exertions 
were  above  all  praise,  being  dictated  by  the  soundest  policy,  and  likely  to  lead  to 
the  most  beneficial  results.  It  was  his  intention,  on  Friday  next,  to  submit  to  the 
House  a  bill  which  went  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  prison  discipline.  Was  it 
possible,  then,  for  hitn  to  support  a  measure  which  was  to  ])lcdge  the  House  to  take 
into  its  consideration  a  subject  which  had  been  already  delayed  too  long?  The 
question  of  transportation  was  one  which  presented  many  difficulties.  As  it  would, 
however,  be  materially  aft'ected  by  the  forthcoming  bill  for  the  improvement  of  prison 
discipline,  he  should  refrain  from  saying  any  thing  about  it  at  present.  He  also 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  vigorous  system  of  police.  God  forbid  that 
he  should  mean  to  countenance  a  system  of  espionage ;  but  a  vigorous  preventive 
police,  consistent  with  the  free  principles  of  our  free  constitution,  was  an  object 
which  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing  accomplished.  He  was  equally  unwilling  to 
postpone  that  subject  till  the  next  session.  It  was  his  intention  to  introduce  a  plan 
for  making  the  experiment  upon  a  small  scale.  Something  should  be  done  with  res- 
pect to  transportation,  but  he  would  wait  for  the  report  of  the  gentleman  Avho  had  been 
sent  out  to  New  South  Wales.  He  would  here  mention  one  scheme  Avhich  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind,  and  which  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  mode  of 
punishment,  free  from  many  of  the  objections  to  the  present  system  of  transportation, 
and  combining  witli  it  hard  labour.  The  experiment  in  question  would  be  of  this 
kind;  namely,  to  send  to  Bermuda  a  certain  number  of  convicts  to  be  employed  on 
the  public  works  now  carrying  on  there,  taking  securities  that  at  the  same  time  that 
such  employment  should  be  provided,  their  moral  discipline  should  be  properly 
attended  to.  This  was  a  mode  of  punishment,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  combined 
removal  with  hard  labour,  might  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  hulks  at  home.  As  to 
the  general  principle  and  wording  of  the  motion,  he  concurred  in  the  objections 
•which  had  been  taken  by  his  hon.  friend.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  next  session, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  should  feel  disposed  to  take  up  the  subject  in  detail, 
he  should  not  find  in  him  a  predetermined  opponent. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  (omitting  its  reference  to  the  police,  to  transportation, 
and  to  imprisonment)  was  agreed  to  by  117  against  101  ;  majority,  16. 


ALIENS  REGULATION  BILL. 

June  5,  1822. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving,  that  the  powers  of  the 
Alien  Act  should  be  intrusted  to  the  executive  government  for  a  period  of  two  years 
longer.  Even  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  would  admit  that  he  opened 
the  question  fairly,  if  he  touched,  first,  upon  the  nature  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
proposed  to  apply  a  remedy ;  next,  the  character  and  extent  of  the  remedy  itself; 
and  lastly,  the  various  objections  which,  upon  general  principles  of  policy  or  appre- 
hensions from  abuse  of  power,  might  be  started  against  the  remedy.  To  begin, 
then,  with  the  nature  of  the  evil  against  which  they  had  to  provide.  He  recollected 
that  he  was  proposing  the  continuance  of  an  Alien  bill  at  a  time  when  the  countrj'  had 
been  seven  years  at  peace,  and  after  a  declaration  from  the  sovereign,  that  he  continued 
to  receive  assurances  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  foreign  powers.  But  every  man 
who  looked  back  to  the  events  of  the  late  war,  the  circumstances  of  the  contest,  and  to 
the  principles  which  had  produced  it — every  one  who  dwelt  upon  the  consequences  by 
which  that  war  had  been  attended — must  admit  that  it  was  not  the  mere  signatiu-e  of  a 
treaty  cf  peace,  nor  even  the  duration  of  a  peace  for  seven  years,  that  could  extinguish 
the  principles  which  had  led  to  the  tumult,  or  conciliate  the  various  interests  which 
had  taken  part  in  it.  He  denied  that  to  provide  a  corrective  for  such  an  evil,  was 
any  imputation  on  the  character  of  those  relations  of  amity  in  which  this  country 
■was  bound  with  the  other  states  of  Europe.    It  was  also  to  be  recollected  that,  within 
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the  last  two  years,  revolutions  had  taken  place  in  some  countries,  and  attempts  at 
revolution  had  been  made  in  others,  through  the  agency  of  secret  societies,  and  the 
instrumentality  of  the  military  force.  Conspiracies  hud  been  formed,  even  where 
no  act  of  resistance  had  taken  place,  which  had  been  put  down  by  the  strength  of 
government.  He  did  not  advert  to  these  events  with  a  view  of  pronouncing  any 
opinion  as  to  their  character;  his  object  was,  to  impress  upon  the  House  that  such  a 
state  of  things  could  not  exist  without  reviving  those  very  principles  which  charac- 
terized the  late  war,  and  without  producing  that  very  re-action  that,  if  successful, 
Avould  unsettle  the  pacific  relations  of  Europe.  The  effect  of  these  events,  however, 
was  the  expatriation  of  many  of  the  most  active  agents  in  these  revolutions  and  con- 
spiracies. They  fled  from  their  respective  countries,  and  though  the  government  of 
this  country  was  armed  with  an  Alien  Act,  and  though  many  of  these  persons  sought 
a  refuge  here,  in  no  single  case  was  the  asylum  of  our  shores  denied  to  them.  No 
matter  what  was  the  part  they  had  taken — no  matter  the  tone  or  tendency  of  their 
principles — no  matter  what  their  crimes  against  their  own  governments — on  the 
part  of  this  country  there  existed  the  disposition  to  grant  an  oblivion  of  the  past. 
Even  in  cases  where  informalities  arose  which  might  have  produced  some  embarrass- 
ments, he  could  appeal  to  hon.  members  in  his  eye,  whether  the  uniform  inclination 
of  the  government  had  not  been,  not  to  avail  itself  of  any  advantage  ?  That  character 
for  hospitality  of  which  this  country  was  so  justly  proud  had  never  been  forfeited. 
When  the  law  was  executed  against  one  individual  (General  Gourgaud,)  it  was,  be- 
cause it  was  well  known  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  this  country  the  theatre 
of  his  cabals.  There  had  not  been  a  conspiracy  nor  a  revolutionary  attempt  for  the 
last  two  years,  but  had  thrown  some  persons  into  this  country.  Instead  of  the  Alien 
Bill  operating  as  a  terror  to  foreigners,  the  number  of  aliens  had  increased  since  its 
enactment.  In  1818,  there  had  been  22,000  aliens  in  the  countrj' :  in  the  present 
year  tlie  number  exceeded  25,000.  In  1819,  the  increase  of  arrivals  above  depar- 
tures had  been  266 ;  in  the  five  expired  months  of  the  present  year  alone,  the  in- 
crease had  been  no  less  than  655.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  inferring  from  these 
facts  that  the  Alien  bill  had  not  prevented  the  resort  of  foreigners  to  this  country.  He 
hoped  he  should  not  now  be  met  with  the  argument,  that  the  increased  number  of 
aliens  formed  an  increased  reason  for  withholding  the  powers  of  the  bill.  If  poM-er 
over  an  increased  number  of  persons  were  to  be  called  an  increased  power,  then,  had 
the  number  of  aliens  diminished  instead  of  increased,  he  might  have  made  an  argu- 
ment upon  that  diminution  of  power  in  favour  of  his  measure;  but  it  would  be  most 
unfair  to  convert  a  proof  of  the  lenity  with  which  the  Act  had  been  used  into  a  plea 
for  not  continuing  to  intrust  government  with  its  powers.  Under  this  bill,  then,  we 
secured  to  the  foreigner  who  sought  an  asylum  in  this  country  an  oblivion  of  the  past. 
We  had  a  right  to  say  to  aliens,  "  You  shall  not  abuse  the  hospitality  of  these 
realms,  you  shall  not  desecrate  the  sanctuary  you  have  chosen,  by  making  it  the 
scene  of  conspiracies  and  cabals."  For  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  to 
sutFer  this  country  to  become  the  i-esort  of  all  those  who  should  be  disposed  to  enter 
into  plots  against  the  peace  of  states  with  which  we  were  in  amity.  If  the  present 
Alien  Act  were  permitted  to  expire,  such,  he  averred  on  the  responsibility  of  a  minis- 
ter, would  be  the  case.  It  was  with  a  view  to  a  particular  evil  that  he  recommended 
the  measure  in  question.  He  could  assure  the  Ilouse  that  in  bringing  it  forward  he 
was  biassed  by  no  partiality  or  prejudice,  and  that  he  founded  it  not  on  any  vague 
surmise.  Stiil  less  was  he  influenced  by  any  suggestions  from  foreign  courts.  No ; 
it  was  as  secretary  for  the  home  department,  and  by  virtue  of  that  office  alone,  that 
he  should  now  submit  to  parliament  the  expediency  of  renewing  those  powers  under 
which  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  this  country  had  been  regulated  since  the  peace. 
With  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  remedial  influence,  he  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  discover  what  there  was  about  it  to  challenge  so  determined  an  opposition  as 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend.  One  of  tlie  provisions  of  the  bill  required  from 
every  foreigner  landing  in  this  country  a  statement  of  his  rank  and  situation  in  life, 
and  in  defaidt  of  such  communication,  imposed  a  penalty  on  the  master  in  whose 
vessel  he  arrived.  The  more  material,  however,  indisputably,  was  that  conferring 
on  the  Crown  a  power  to  direct  by  proclamation,  or  order  in  council,  any  foreigner 
to  quit  the  kingdom.  In  case  of  disobedience,  he  was  at  first  subjected  to  a  small 
penalty,  still  retaining  a  right  of  appealing  to  the  council,  after  which  he  might,  if 
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he  gave  no  satisfactor}'  explanation,  be  at  once  removed.  An  lion,  and  learned  gen- 
tleman (8ir  J.  Mackintosh)  had  the  night  before  attempted  tu  create  an  unfavoura- 
ble itnprebsion  against  this  proceeding,  by  a  reference  to  Magna  Charta.  Just  so  it 
had  been  usual  to  allude  to  the  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  states  placed  in 
circumstances  altogetlier  different.  Now,  any  individual  who  listened  to  the  learned 
gentleman,  and  did  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with  Magna  Charta,  must  conceive 
tiiat  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  our  shores  was  established  in  it  as  a  ruling  prin- 
ciple, according  to  which  the  right  could  neither  be  limited  nor  withheld.  On  ex- 
amining it,  however,  there  appeared  no  such  variance  between  its  authority  and 
measures  of  a  more  recent  date.  He  found  in  it,  indeed,  but  one  enactment  that  at 
all  respected  strangers;  and  this,  by  the  exception  accompanying  it,  proved  to  be  far 
from  a  general  or  permanent  regulation  :  "  Omnes  mercatorcs  habeant  salvum  et 
securum  conductum,  exire  et  venire,  ad  emendum  vel  vendendum,"  &c.  But  it  was 
also  provided,  that  in  the  event  of  war,  the  merchants  of  the  country  with  which  we 
had  commenced  hostilities,  should  in  the  first  instance  be  attached,  and  l<ept  in  cus- 
tody till  it  was  seen  in  what  manner  our  own  merchants  were  treated  by  their  go- 
vernment. It  was  also  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  the  enactment  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  contained  the  phrase  "  nisi  antea  publice  prohibiti,"  or  unless  the  king  in 
council  prohibited  them.  As  to  the  conduct  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  policy 
subsequentlj'  adopted  by  this  country  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the 
periods  of  those  events  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  present.  When  Elizabeth,  in 
another  part  of  her  reign,  was  surrounded  by  different  circumstances,  she,  probably 
recollecting  the  expression  "  nisi  antea  prohibiti,"  pursued  a  course  wholly  unlike 
what  had  been  so  loudly  commended.  In  the  council-register  of  her  reign  might 
be  seen  copies  of  directions  issued  to  bishops,  to  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  to  two 
aldermen  of  London,  that  all  foreigners  not  belonging  to  any  church  or  congrega- 
tion, should  be  ordered  presently  to  avoid  the  kingdom.  But  in  order  to  fortify  his 
argument,  he  might  here  allude  to  a  bill  lately  presented  by  a  learned  member  (Mr. 
Scarlett,)  agentlemanof  high  reputation  in  the  courts,  and  who  might  be  considered 
as  the  model  of  a  Whig  lawyer.  He  meant  the  allusion  merely  by  way  of  prece- 
dent, not  as  a  reflection  in  any  {)oint  of  view,  though  he  hoped  it  might  serve  as  an 
instance  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  whatever  were  their  political  opinions, 
did  not,  when  they  sat  down  seriously  to  remedy  a  grievance,  think  of  referring  to 
all  the  ordinances  or  ])rinciples  of  Magna  Charta.  The  learned  gentleman  luul 
recently  introduced  a  bill  for  the  more  effectual  removal  of  the  poor,  and  this  bill 
enacted  that  a  single  justice  before  whom  a  pauper  should  be  convicted  of  leading  a 
disorderly  life,  might  have  the  power  of  committing  him  to  the  house  of  correction, 
there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  a  time  not  yet  specified.  Now,  he  was  far  from 
censuring  this  provision ;  but  how  did  it  accord  with  the  well-known  declaration  of 
Magna  Charta — "  NuUns  liber  homo  capiatur  vel  imprisonetur  nisi  per  judicium 
parium  suorum  ?"  It  could  not  be  denied  that  all  power  was  liable  to  some  abuse  ;  but 
the  experience  of  seven  years  went  to  show,  that  the  proposed  measure  was  as  little 
likely  as  any  to  produce  it.  Returns  had  been  laid  before  the  House,  showing  that 
the  powers  with  which  it  invested  government  had  been  exercised  but  in  four  in- 
stances, since  the  year  1815.  Doubtless  this  was  not  a  complete  justification  ;  but 
it  at  least  afforded  a  presumption,  that  the  continuance  of  those  powers  would  not 
lead  to  any  practical  inconvenience.  If  it  were  said,  that  there  was  no  guarding 
against  the  abuses  of  subordinate  agents,  he  would  undertake  to  assure  the  House, 
that  subordinate  agents  should  never  exercise  these  powers.  He  did  not  consider 
that  foreigners  were  in  any  real  danger  of  suffering  injustice  by  the  effect  of 
malignant  insinuations  on  the  mind  of  a  seei"ctary  of  state,  nor  had  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  government  hitherto  been  such  as  to  afford  an  example  to 
the  detriment  of  our  countrymen  resident  in  foreign  states.  He  pledged  himself, 
on  his  responsibility,  to  a  just  exercise  of  the  powers  in  question.  He  believed 
it  to  be  a  measure  of  lenity  and  moderation.  He  certainly  did  not  undervalue  the 
opposition  it  might  encovmter,  but  he  had  rather  submit  to  any  inconvenience 
or  unpopularity,  than  carry  about  with  him  during  the  recess,  the  heart-sicken- 
ing consciousness  that  from  the  dread  of  these,  he  had  been  deterred  irom  bringing 
forward  a  measure  which  he  believed  essential  to  our  security.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  "That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  continue  the  Act  for  esta- 
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Wishing  Regulations  respecting  Aliens  arriving  in,  or  resident  in  this  kingdom  in 
certain  cases." 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  in  reply,  said,  that  a  learned  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Denman)  had  declared,  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was  indebted  to  the  other 
side  of  the  House  for  the  candour  and  forbearance  he  had  experienced  at  their  hands. 
Of  any  want  of  candour  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  those  hon.  gentlemen,  he 
never  complained.  But,  what  did  the  terms  amount  to,  as  they  were  explained  by 
the  learned  gentleman  ?  Why,  to  this — that  he  was  indebted  to  their  candour  and 
forbearance  for  not  having  attacked  him  for  his  junction  with  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. He  must  tell  that  learned  gentleman,  that  there  was  nothing  he  deprecated 
so  much  as  his  charity ;  that  he  defied  his  scrutiny ;  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  his 
accusation.  If  that  learned  gentleman  thought  that  he  was  awaiting  his  accusation, 
"  with  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness,"  he  was  very  much  deceived.  He 
challeno-ed  him  to  bring  forward  the  accusation  which  he  insinuated  he  had  in  his 
pocket,''but  would  not  promulge.  His  motives  in  accepting  office  were  as  pure  as 
those  which  had  actuated  the  learned  gentleman  in  doing  so.  He  had  been  con- 
nected witli  the  present  government  ever  since  his  first  appearance  in  public  life. 
He  was  secretary  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland — a  post  which  he  quitted  earlier 
than  he  could  have  wished.  As  to  his  subsequent  connexion  with  government,  it 
arose  not  out  of  his  own  solicitation.  Excepting  on  one  great  question,  upon  which 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  ministers,  he  had  never  acted  against  them. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  189  against  92  ;  majority,  97.     The  bill 
was  then  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time. 


CONSTABLES  IN  IRELAND. 
June  7,  1822. 
In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish   Constables 
Bill,— 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  admitted,  that  it  was  a  defect  in  the  police  of  Ireland,  that 
there  was  not  that  link  of  connexion  between  its  magistracy  and  the  government 
which  existed  in  England,  by  means  of  the  Lords-lieutenant  of  counties.     This  was 
an  evil  to  which  he  should  wish  to  see  a  remedy  applied.     With  respect  to  the  ma- 
gistracy of  Ireland  generally,  he  had  always  found  it  defective ;  and  reform  it  as 
parliament  might,  it  would  still  continue  defective,  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
absentee  proprietors.     However  active  and  honest  their  agents  might  be,  they  could 
never  adequately  supply  the  places  of  the  great  landed  proprietors.     At  the  same 
time  he  should  not  wish  to  see  the  deficiency  remedied  by  a  general  extension  of  stipen- 
diary magistrates ;  for  he  thought  that  the  appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates 
in  every  county,  would  degenerate  into  abuse.     Still,  however,  he  held  it  necessary 
that  government  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  such  magistrates  in  certain 
cases  ;  for  it  would  be  destructive  of  all  law  to  allow  20  or  30  miles'  extent  of  coun-- 
try  to  be  without  a  magistrate,  or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  with  magistrates  who 
did  not  act.     He  would  suggest,  that  the  stipendiary  magistrate  should  be  appointed 
only  where  there  was  no  resident  magistrate,  or  where  he  did  not  do  his  duty;  and 
that  then  it  should  be  on  the  recommendation  of  the  other  magistrates  of  the  county. 
Under  any  other  circumstances,  he  thought  that  the  extension  of  salaried  magis- 
trates would  be  an  evil. — As  to  the  general  state  of  the  police  in  Ireland,  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  the  system  was  so  bad  that  something  should  be  done.    Let 
the  House  look  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland  in  that  respect.     She  had  now,  not  to 
guard  against  any  external  danger,  but  to  protect  the  administration  of  the  law,  to 
support  a  regular  army  of  21,000  men,  besides  4,000  yeomanry  corps  on  permanent 
duty ;  and  notwithstanding  this  force,  they  had  this  extraordinary  fact,  that  in  one 
year  there  had  been  26  murders  committed,  and  only  one  of  the  perpetrators  had 
been  brought  to  justice.     As  to  the  expense,  it  should  not  be  left  out  of  sight,  that, 
by  the  establishment  of  an  effective  police,  the  military  expense  would  be  likely  to 
be  very  considerably  reduced.     It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  something  should  be 
done.     Now,  the  question  was,  in  whose  hands  should  the  appointment  of  the  sti- 
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pendiary  magistrates  and  constables  be  placed  ?  It  was  suggested  on  one  side,  that 
the}'  should  be  assimilated  to  the  same  class  in  this  country.  lie  for  one  should  not 
object  to  that,  ))rovided  it  could  be  effectually  done ;  but  he  apprehended  that  it 
would  be  very  ditiicult  in  the  commencement.  In  England  the  constables  were  not 
paid;  but  it  could  ntt  be  expected  that,  at  present,  parties  would  be  induced  to  un- 
dertake, without  salary,  an  arduous  and  unpleasant  office,  such  as  that  of  constable 
must  be ;  and  the  less  so,  as  hitherto  the  constables  appointed  by  the  grand  jury  were 
])aid  and  armed  as  those  who  were  appointed  by  government.  There  were  thus  two 
experiments  tried.  Constables  were  appointed  by  government,  and  others  were  ap- 
pointed by  grand  juries.  But  there  was  a  vast  difference  in  their  effective  force  in 
favour  of  those  wliom  government  had  a])pointed.  He  contended,  that  as  the  power 
of  appointment  by  the  government  had  not  been  abused,  it  was  a  fair  inference,  that  it 
was  not  likely  to  be  abused  in  future.  He  implored  the  House  not  to  reject  the 
measure  in  its  present  stage,  but  to  allow  it  to  go  into  the  committee.  It  was  a  plan 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  Ireland,  with  respect  to  its  police,  which  all  parties 
agreed  requii-ed  a  remedy.  Let  it  go  to  a  committee,  and  there  they  might  discuss 
it ;  for  it  was  not  a  party  question.  It  was  one  which  arose  from  a  desire  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  country ;  for  before  they  could  with  safety  reduce  the  troops, 
before  they  could  give  up  the  operation  of  such  extraordinary  measures  as  the  Peace 
Preservation  Bill,  or  the  Insurrection  Bill,  they  must  have  an  improved  police,  -and 
habituate  the  people  of  Ireland  to  that  which  was  the  greatest  of  all  national  bless- 
ings— an  equal,  unvarying,  and  impartial  administration  of  justice. 
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June  11,  1822. 

Mr.  Western,  considering  the  resumption  of  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  have  been  a  great  cause  of  the  Agricultural  Distress  which  prevailed,  moved 
the  following  Resolution,  with  a  view  to  secure  a  fair  and  reciprocal  remuneration 
for  the  general  industry  of  the  country  : — "  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consi- 
der of  the  effects  produced  by  the  Act  of  59  George  HI.,  c.  49,  intituled,  '  An  Act 
to  continue  the  restrictions  contained  in  several  Acts  on  Payments  in  Cash  by  the 
Baidv  of  England,  until  the  1st  of  2*Iay,  1823,  and  to  provide  for  the  gradual  resump- 
tion of  such  Cash  Payments,  and  to  permit  the  exportation  of  Gold  and  Silver  upon 
the  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  of  the  United  Empire,  and  upon  the 
general  condition  of  the  different  classes  of  society.'" 

Mr.  Huskisson  moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  to  substitute  for  the  hon.  member's 
Resolution,  the  Resolution: — "  That  this  House  will  not  alter  the  standard  of  gold 
or  silver,  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomination." 

June  12,   1822. 

Tlie  debate  on  the  resumption  of  Cash  Payments  having  been  adjourned  from  the 
preceding  day,  it  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Bennet;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing,— 

Mr.  Secretahy  Pkei.  said,  that,  as  he  wished  the  discussion  to  be  as  much  limited 
as  was  consistent  with  the  importance  of  it,  in  claiming  the  attention  of  the  House, 
he  promised  to  confine  the  observations  which  he  had  to  offer  within  the  narrowest 
bounds.  To  prove  that  such  was  his  intention,  he  M'ould  at  once  come  to  the  ques- 
tion before  them,  without  entering  into  those  abstruse  topics  in  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber who  had  just  sat  down  had  indulged,  and  which  were  hardly  fit  to  be  debated  in 
an  assembly  like  the  present.  For  unless  a  case  of  over-ruling  necessity  could  be 
made  out,  that  House  ouglit  not  for  a  moment  to  entertain  an  idea  of  again  interfer- 
ing with  the  standard  of  the  country.  It  was  difficult  to  conceive  a  motion  to  which 
more  objections  could  present  themselves  than  the  one  which  was  now  before  them. 
The  period  of  the  session  at  which  it  was  brought  forward — the  arguments  by  which 
it  had  been  supported — the  object  contemplated — all  presented  sejjarate  sources  of 
objections  to  it.  It  was  on  the  r2th  of  June  that  they  were  called  upon  to  com- 
mence an  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  a  bill,  the  operation  of  which  affected  the  agri- 
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culture,  the  manufactures,  and  the  commerce  of  the  empire,  and  consequently  al) 
classes  in  the  state.  lie  would  ask  the  House  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  enter 
upon  a  more  important  or  more  extended  inquiry ;  and  what  proposition  was  pointed 
to  as  that  at  which  they  must  ultimately  arrive  ?  This  was  not  distinctly  made  out ; 
and  until  he  came  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  it  was  that  the  committee  was  to  do.  The  hon. 
alderman,  the  member  for  Sudbury,  in  sui>porting  the  motion,  had  declared  that  he 
could  not  concur  in  the  arguments  which  liad  been  used  in  its  support.  He  was 
followed  by  another  hon.  member,  who  also  agreeing  with  the  motion,  disapproved 
of  five-sixths  of  the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  in  its  behalf;  and  to  him 
succeeded  the  hon.  member  for  Portarlington,  who,  proposing  to  vote  for  it,  consi- 
dered the  act  of  1819  as  the  great  safeguard  of  the  country,  which  must  not  on  any 
account  be  disturbed.  Then  came  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster, 
who  told  them,  "  say  what  you  will,  the  object  of  this  motion  is  the  total  repeal  ol 
the  Act  of  1819."  The  object  of  this  motion  was  fairly  stated  by  the  hon.  baronet, 
and  he  thanked  him  for  his  candour,  to  be  the  total  repeal  of  that  bill,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  new  standard  which  should  lower  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  to  fourteen 
shillings.  He  called  upon  the  House  to  pause  before  they  agreed  to  a  motion  for 
an  inquiry,  the  object  of  which  was  thus  avowed  to  be,  to  reduce  the  standard  of 
value  in  this  country  by  one-third.  He  begged  to  ask  Avhat  would  be  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  and  mercantile  interests,  and,  indeed,  of  every  interest  in  the  coun- 
try, during  the  interval  which  must  elapse  between  the  commencement  of  such  an 
inquiry,  and  the  period  at  whicli  they  might  hope  to  arrive  at  a  termination  of  their 
labours  ?  Good  God !  and  could  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  think,  that  by 
supporting  such  a  proposition,  he  was  doing  that  which  was  likely  to  calm  the 
public  mind,  to  establish  a  just  standard  of  value,  and  secure  general  prosperity  ? 
Could  the  hon.  member  for  Callington  anticipate  such  results  from  a  proposition, 
which  went  to  reduce  our  standard  of  value  from  twenty  to  fourteen  shillings  ?  He 
called  on  the  House  to  look  at  what  would  be  tlie  immediate  consequences  of  such  a 
measure.  Let  them  vote  that  which  was  proposed  to  them  that  night,  and  to-mor- 
row every  man  of  common  sense  would  be  trying  to  possess  himself  of  every  guinea 
in  the  country,  that,  when  the  committee  had  closed  their  labours,  he  might  be 
ready  to  profit  by  the  new  state  of  things.  What  fluctuations,  what  derangement, 
what  confusion,  would  not  such  a  measure  cause  ?  And,  at  what  period  was  such  a 
motion  brought  forward?  Was  it  within  a  month  after  that  decision  had  been  come 
to  which  was  now  thought  so  injurious  ?  No.  It  was  after  the  House  had  stood 
pledged  for  seven  or  eight  years  to  favour  the  earliest  return  to  cash  payments,  and 
after  all  the  concerns  of  the  country  had  been,  for  so  long  a  period,  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  change.  In  1814,  the  House  came  to  a  resolution,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  return  to  cash  payments-  In  1816, 
when  his  right  hon.  friend  brought  in  a  bill  on  the  subject,  the  late  Mr.  Horner 
would  not  consent  to  it;  until  an  express  pledge  was  introduced,  that  the  legislature 
would  see  that  cash  payments  should  be  shortly  resumed,  and  his  proposition  was 
accordingly  adopted ;  but  the  restriction  was  continued,  in  order  to  enable  the  Bank 
to  resume  cash  payments  with  greater  convenience.  So  that  ever  since  1814,  the 
country  had  been  accommodating  itself  to  this  new  state  of  things  ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing accomplished  that  object,  the  House  were  now  told  by  the  hon.  baronet,  that  the 
intent  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was,  to  reduce  the  standard  of  value  from 
20s.  to  14s.  How  was  it  possible  to  examine  and  re- adjust  contracts  upon  that 
principle  ?  With  respect  to  the  public  creditor,  how  was  it  possible  to  re-adjust  the 
contract  ?  Supposing  one  of  those  creditors  could  be  found  who  had  advanced  but 
£70,  and  now  received  £100,  he  might  say,  *•'  I  advanced  the  money  in  1797,  1798, 
or  1800,  when  the  currency  was  not  so  much  depreciated  as  it  was  afterwards,  but 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  standard  was  then  pledged  to  me."  How  would  they 
deal  with  him  ?  How  would  they  deal  with  individuals  who  had  bought  annuities 
within  the  last  eight  years?  Each  of  them  had  advanced  no  money  to  the  state; 
but  because  he  had  bought  his  annuity,  suppose  at  95,  were  they  now  to  reduce  his 
dividend  ?  If  such  measures  should  be  entertained  in  the  House  of  Commons — if 
the  Commons  of  England  could  so  far  degrade  themselves  as  to  sanction  such  a  pro- 
ceeding— there  was  an  end  of  that  public  faith  which  hitherto,  in  all  circumstances 
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of  difficulty,  had  been  the  pride  of  the  country,  and  its  best  support.  But,  admit- 
ting its  fitness,  how  was  it  possible  for  such  u  principle  to  be  acted  upon  ?  Numer- 
ous contracts  had  been  closed  during  the  last  eight  years;  but  the  closing  of  a  con- 
tract, if  such  a  course  were  taken,  would  be  no  bar  to  its  being  examined,  with  a 
view  to  a  new  arrangement,  as  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  deny  a  jjunctual  man 
who  had  fulfilled  his  engagements,  a  participation  in  those  advantages  which  would 
be  open  to  him  who,  from  not  being  punctual,  had  failed  to  close  his  contract. 

Yet,  strong  as  those  objections  were,  he  could  conceive  a  case  of  such  distress  as 
would  compel  the  legislature  to  adopt  a  proposition  like  the  present :  and,  could  he 
believe,  with  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last,  that  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of 
ruin  through  the  restoration  to  a  metallic  standard,-  or  could  he  believe,  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex,  that  the  effect  of  a  change  of  the  currency  was  most  felt 
among  the  industrious  classes,  where  it  had  produced  poverty,  ruin,  beggary,  and 
sloth — if  he  believed,  that  the  change  of  the  currency  had  already  caused  such  disas- 
ters, and  was  about  to  cause  still  greater  disasters,  then  he  would,  though  reluc- 
tantly, acquiesce  in  the  present  motion.  But  he  would  now  state  the  reasons  why 
he  denied  the  allegations  of  those  hon.  members.  Admitting,  as  he  did  with  pain, 
that  great  distress  was  felt,  especially  by  the  agriculturists,  he  was  ready  to  show 
that  the  ])redictions  of  ruin  were  not  justifiable,  and  to  assert,  that  not  the  measure 
of  1819,  but  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  which  had  begun  much  earlier,  had  not 
been  attended  with  the  injurious  effects  so  confidently  ascribed  to  it.  The  first  sub- 
ject to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  had  referred  was  the  poor-rates.  He  be- 
gan with  this  topic,  because  he  meant  to  advert  to  several  indications  of  distress 
alleged  to  have  been  produced  by  the  change  of  the  currency,  and  to  show  that  the 
use  made  of  them  was  incorrect  and  fallacious.  "  Look  to  the  poor-rates,"  said  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex;  "they  were  never  greater  during  the  war  than  now."  Now, 
he  would  deny  the  fairness  of  the  comparison  between  a  period  of  peace  and  a  period 
of  war  in  such  a  case.  But  if  there  were  a  general  reduction  of  the  poor-rates  in  one 
year,  as  compared  with  another  year  of  peace,  though  he  would  not  say  that  it  was 
decisive,  yet  he  would  contend  that  it  was  one  of  many  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  this  question.  He  would,  therefore,  refer  to  two  years  of  peace; 
not  to  1817  or  1818,  but  he  would  take  the  years  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1820 
and  1821.  If  1821  were  compared  with  1814,  and  the  difference  imputed  to  the 
change  of  currency,  without  reference  to  the  change  from  war  to  peace,  it  would 
evidently  be  erroneous  ;  but  taking  the  two  succeeding  years  in  time  of  peace,  it 
would  be  found  that  of  52  counties  in  England,  only  two  had  increased  their  rates — 
they  were  Huntingdon  and  Northumberland.  In  every  other  county  the  rates  were 
less  in  1821  than  tliey  had  been  in  1820.  In  every  county  in  Wales  great  reductions 
had  taken  place.  He  would  run  over  six  of  them.  In  the  first  the  reductions  ef- 
fected amounted  to  10  percent.;  in  the  second,  to  16;  in  the  third,  to  9  ;  in  the 
fourth,  to  10  ;  in  the  fifth,  to  10 ;  and  in  the  sixth,  to  10  per  cent.  In  each  county 
there  had  been  some  reduction  ;  in  six  counties  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  If,  then, 
any  inference  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  poor-rates,  it  was  not  the  inference  for 
Avhich  the  hon.  gentleman  contended — namely,  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
decay.  The  hon.  member  had  then  called  on  the  House  to  judge  of  this  bill  from 
the  state  of  crime,  and  had  referred  them  to  a  comparison  of  three  years  before  1816, 
with  three  years  after  1816.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  though  the  two  periods 
referred  to  were  before  and  after  the  House  had  declared  in  favour  of  restoring  the 
cin-rency,  they  were  marked  by  one  circumstance  which  had  escaped  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's notice— namely,  that  the  former  three  years  were  years  of  war,  and  the 
latter  three  years  were  years  of  peace.  Now,  in  all  former  instances  it  was  found 
that  there  was  an  excess  of  crime  in  peace  over  what  occurred  in  war.  Looking  at 
the  capital  convictions  which  had  taken  place  at  Newgate,  from  1749  to  1755,  in- 
clusive, the  convictions  amounted  to  428.  From  1756  to  1762,  which  were  years 
of  war,  the  convictions  were  about  175.  In  the  years  1760,  1761,  and  1762,  which 
were  years  of  war,  the  number  of  capital  convictions  was  61 .  In  the  three  following 
years,  being  years  of  peace,  the  total  number  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  convic- 
tions which  had  taken  place  during  the  same  period  in  war,  as  they  amounted  to  124. 
In  the  four  years  which  followed  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  the  convic- 
tions were  544.  The  convictions  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  next  war  were  but  271. 
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These  facts  proved  that  those  circumstances  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  con- 
nected, though  co-existent,  did  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  But  he  would  now  proceed  to  take  a  more  important  view  of  this  subject, 
by  comparing  the  state  of  crime  in  several  succeeding  years  of  peace.  He  found  that 
in  doing  this,  the  number  sent  to  27  county  jails,  charged  with  capital  offences,  in 
the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  at  the  Lent  assizes,  gave  no  increase  in  the  latter 
years  Among  the  counties  taken  into  this  calculation,  Chester,  Cornwall,  Lanca- 
shire, Worcestersliire,  Staffordshire,  and  Essex,  were  included,  and  out  of  the  27  there 
was  an  increase  of  crime  in  but  four.  These  were  Buckinghamshire,  Devonshire, 
Northumberland,  and  Essex.  In  those  there  was  an  increase — in  all  the  rest  the 
numbers  were  fewer,  giving  in  the  whole  in  the  year  1822,  as  compared  with  182 1 ,  a 
reduction  of  414.  From  this  he  could  not  draw  the  inference  that  the  morals  of  the 
country  had  suffered  from  the  bill  of  1819. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  next  adverted  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue. 
He  did  not  refer  to  the  iucrease  in  the  different  branches  of  the  revenue  with  the 
natural  exultation  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  but  he  drew  a  fair  inference  from  it 
of  the  corresponding  increase  of  consumption.  There  had  been  60  Excise  collections 
between  the  year  ending  October,  1820.  and  the  year  ending  October,  1821.  In  five 
of  these  collections  there  had  been  adiminution,  and  in  four  instances  the  diminution 
had  arisen  from  a  failure  in  the  growth  of  hojis ;  in  the  other  55  collections  there 
had  been  a  considerable  increase.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  Excise  prosecutions 
to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  had  alluded,  it  appeared  from  the  official  re- 
turns, that  in  1817  there  had  been  461  prosecutions;  in  1818,  378  ;  in  1819,  220  ;  in 
1820,  229  ;  and  in  1821,  186.  There  had  been  no  increase  of  prosecutions  on  account 
of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  in  the  last  two  years  the  diminution  of  law  expenses  had 
been  very  considerable,  The  next  consideration  suggested,  was  the  state  of  the  la- 
bouring "classes.  Upon  this  most  difficult  of  all  subjects,  whatever  information  had 
been  given  to  him,  he  received  with  much  hesitation.  The  great  value  he  attached 
to  the  change  in  the  currency  was  particularly  on  account  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Ever  since  1810,  the  effect  of  the  depreciated  currency  was  believed  to  have  been 
particularly  oppressive  upon  the  labouring  classes;  and  what  had  made  him  anxious 
to  effect  a  permanent  change  in  the  currency  was,  the  good  effect  which  he  believed 
it  would  have  on  the  labouring  and  manufacturing  classes.  And  here  he  would  ad- 
vert to  a  statement  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  against  the 
change  in  the  currency.  The  hon.  member  had  read  a  letter,  dated  in  July,  1819, 
from  Manchester,  to  prove  that  the  labouring  classes  were  at  that  time  in  distress. 
But  as  the  act  now  in  question,  had  not  passed  till  the  2nd  of  July  in  that  year,  the 
distresses  of  Manchester  could  not  be  imputed  to  it.  He  held  in  his  hand  returns  of 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  classes  in  Bolton,  Rochdale,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Glasgow,  Huddersfield,  and  Nottingham,  which  he  would  state  to  the  House.  He 
would  cite  to  the  House  the  various  accounts  which  he  had  received  from  the  ma- 
nufacturing towns;  and  hon.  gentlemen  would  judge  whether  the  situation  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  such  as  had  been  described  by  the  hon.  member  for  Calling- 
ton.  At  Bolton,  the  state  of  affairs  v/as  this  : — An  immense  quantity  of  goods  had 
lately  been  manufactured;  the  working  population  was  well  provided  for;  and  the 
profits  of  the  master  manufiicturers  were  low.  At  Rochdale,  the  spinners  were  said 
to  have  jdenty  of  employment ;  and  the  working  weavers  never  doing  better.  At 
Manchester,  the  profits  of  the  master  manufacturers  were  said  to  be  smaller  upon 
the  average  than  they  had  been  in  former  years  ;  but  from  the  contraction  of  credit, 
and  the  imi)roved  quality  of  the  currency,  the  risk  of  loss  was  also  less  ;  speculation 
and  adventure  were  less  common  ;  consequently  profit,  though  smaller  than  hereto- 
fore, was  more  secure ;  at  present  there  was  abundant  eusploy  for  the  working 
classes.  At  Leeds  more  cloth  was  making  than  had  been  known  for  mr.ny  years ;  but 
profits  were  comi)aratively  low;  tiie  working  classes  were  generally  employed  ;  tlieir 
nominal  earnings  were  less,  but  their  comforts  greater,  than  they  had  been  formerly. 
From  (ilasgow  the  account  was  equally  favourable.  At  Huddersfield  the  profits  were 
low,  but  the  whole  population  was  employed;  good  workmen  earned  constantly  from 
16s.  10  22s.  per  week.  At  Nottingham,  all  was  doing  well  but  the  silk  stocking  trade. 
Now,  such  was  the  result  of  his  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  classes, 
which  he  presented  to  the  House  exactly  as  he  had  received  it.  The  statcn'ients  ad- 
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mitted  the  rate  of  profit  to  be  low,  but  it  was  high  enough,  evidently,  to  induce  per- 
sons to  enter  into  trade,  or  the  workmen  would  not  be  fully  providecl  with  employ- 
ment. The  assertion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  he  begged  leave  altogether  to  deny;  and  the  Huusc,  he  trusted, 
would  see  that  that  statement  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  natural  result  of 
a  return  to  a  metallic  currency  must  be  a  diminution  in  the  profits  of  the  masters, 
and  an  inciea.-e  in  those  of  the  men.  The  reverse  had  been  the  effect  of  our  con- 
tinued paper  system;  the  speculations,  and  in  some  instances  the  gains,  of  the  mas- 
ters had  risen  ;  but  the  workman's  wages  had  been  low,  and  his  comforts  inconsi- 
derable. Upon  the  whole,  both  parties  M'ould  be  benefited  by  the  change ;  for  the 
labourer's  condition  was  visibly  amended  ;  and  the  profits  of  the  employer,  if  less 
sudden,  were  more  certain. 

But,  while  he  was  presenting  this  view  to  the  House  of  increased  prosperity  among 
the  manufacturing  classes,  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  or  to  deny  the 
pressure  that  existed  upon  other  interests  of  the  community.  He  admitted  the  dis- 
tress of  the  agricultural  interest;  but  before  the  House  consented  to  resolutions  like 
those  now  proposed,  let  it  be  sure  that  the  distress  had  arisen  out  of  the  return  to 
cash  payments,  and  that  a  repeal  of  the  Cash  Payment  Act  would  remedy  the  evil. 
That  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  had  tended,  in  some  degree,  to  increase  that 
distress,  he  was  not  prepared  to  deny ;  but  let  them  see  whether  the  same  state  of 
things  did  not  exist  in  countries  where  the  same  causes  had  not  operated  ;  and  if 
such  should  be  found  to  be  the  case,  he  hoped  the  House  would  see  cause  to  doubt 
whether  the  particular  measure  complained  of  had  occasioned  the  agricultural  dis- 
tress. In  the  first  place,  to  revert  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce :  let  the  House  look  to  a  country  which,  during  the  war,  had  never  departed 
from  a  metallic  currency,  and  then  see  whether  a  fall  in  prices  had  not  taken  place. 
Let  them  take  Amsterdam,  for  instance,  where,  during  the  whole  war,  the  currency 
had  never  been  altered.  If  they  compared  the  prices  of  1817  and  1818  with  those  of 
the  year  1 822,  a  considerable  reduction  would  appear  in  favour  of  the  latter  period.  In 
1817,  Polish  wheat  had  been  at  from  .510  to  540  slivers  per  last.  That  was  an  extreme 
price ;  but  the  following  years  gave  an  average  of  260  to  290  stivers  per  last ;  while 
the  price  in  the  year  1822  was  only  from  130  to  200.  In  oats,  rape-seed,  Prussian  rye, 
and  a  number  of  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  a  similar  rate  of  reduction 
would  be  found.  Then  how  stood  the  fact  in  other  quarters?  Were  there  no  complaints 
in  the  Low  Countries  of  agricultural  distress — of  abundance  as  to  produce,  and  di- 
minution as  to  the  means  of  consumption  ?  He  would  read  to  the  House  a  petitu>n 
presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  Hague,  and  they  would  see  that  it  con- 
tained statements  which  might  absolutely  pass  it  off  for  a  petition  of  British  agri- 
culturists. The  petition  complained  that  for  a  long  time  past  all  agricultural  })ro- 
duce,  and  property  connected  with  the  produce  of  the  land,  butter  alone  excepted, 
had  been  falling  in  price ;  and  that  at  length  it  had  become  so  low  that  it  would  not 
pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  Again,  to  look  at  the  account  of  Mr.  Jacob,  a  gen- 
tleman of  considerable  eminence,  who  had  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  who  had 
given  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  evidence  to  the  House.  Mr.  Jacob  found  in 
Brunswick  and  Saxony  that  the  land  was  generally  mi  rtgaged.  The  Dutch  farmers 
were  all  complaining.  lu  France  his  knowledge  extended  only  from  tl;e  frontiers  of 
Germany  to  Paris;  but  upon  that  line  of  the  country  he  had  heard  nothing  but 
complaints.  In  those  countries  the  distress  had  accrued  without  the  aid  of  a  re- 
turn to  cash  payments.  Was  it  reasonable,  then,  to  attribute  the  distress  of  this 
country  entirely  to  that  measure  ?  Still,  however,  he  wished  to  be  understood  as  not 
denying  that  the  act  in  question  might  have  had  some  share  in  the  difficulties  which 
had  followed  upon  it.  There  were  two  ways  in  which  such  an  alteration  of  the 
currency  might  have  operated  upon  the  country:  first,  to  the  extent  of  the  actual 
difference  between  depreciated  paper  and  the  ancient  standard  of  value  ;  and  next, 
to  the  extent  of  that  additional  value,  which  a  variety  of  events  might  have  given  to 
money  itself.  The  causes  of  variation  in  the  value  of  money  no  man  could  deter- 
mine; but  if  the  House  once  established  the  fatal  precedent  of  disturbing-  existing 
contracts  to  meet  such  variations  in  value,  the  idea  of  a  fixed  standard  for  the  coun- 
try was  at  an  end  for  ever.  Fluctuation  in  the  value  of  money  had  always  occurred, 
and  must  continue  to  occur;  but  far  better  would  it  be  to  take  to  the  paper  system 
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again,  than  to  set  the  example  of  reviewing  the  contracts  of  the  country,  on  account 
of  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  its  currency.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
by  expressing  his  decided  opposition  to  the  motion,  and  his  readiness  to  support  the 
amendment,  which  was  indeed  a  mere  record  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  House  to  depart  from  the  present  standard  of  our  currency. 

Several  members  spoke ;  and  after  a  short  reply  from  Mr.  Western,  the  House,  at 
three  in  the  morning,  divided  :  for  Mr.  Western's  motion,  30 ;  against  it,  194.  Mr. 
Huskisson's  amendment  was  then  put,  and  agreed  to. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.— NATIONAL  DEBT. 
June  14,  1822. 

In  a  desultory  discussion,  which  arose  out  of  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  Honywood, 
of  a  petition  from  the  county  of  Kent,  complaining  of  agricultural  distress,  and 
praying  for  parliamentary  reform, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  manly  and  becoming  con- 
fession of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell,)  had  done  ten  times  more  towards  set- 
ting his  party  right  with  the  people  of  England,  than  the  defence  which  had  been 
made  for  them  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  (Mr.  Brougham.)  But,  when  the 
noble  lord  expressed  his  astonishment  how  Mr.  Cobbett  could  have  influenced  tne 
meeting,  he  put  a  query  which  in  fact  he  himself  had  answered.  Mr.  Cobbett  had 
succeeded  in  influencing  the  meeting,  simply  because  he  had  not  been  manfully  re- 
sisted. What  was  the  charge  against  the  meeting  in  question  ?  Was  it  blamed  for 
having  met  to  petition  parliament  for  retrenchment  ?  No ;  it  was  blamed  for  hav- 
ing proposed  an  unjust  and  iniquitous  measure.  The  more  decided  the  opposition 
of  the  Whig  leaders  to  Mr.  Cobbett's  proposition,  the  greater  had  been  their  blame 
that  they  had  not  stood  forward,  and  explained  to  the  men  of  Kent  the  impropriety 
of  the  course  they  were  following.  If  the  being  squeezed  in  a  waggon  were  an  ex- 
cuse for  one  individual,  it  could  not  be  an  excuse  for  all.  After  all,  he  preferred  the 
manly  proposal  for  a  downright  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  to  the  myste- 
rious insinuations  of  the  learned  member  for  Winchelsea;  nor  could  he  think  that 
that  learned  member  had  much  palliated  the  iniquity  of  the  present  suggestion,  by 
attempting  to  show  that  parliament  had  sanctioned  measures  still  more  iniquitous. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation  said,  he  never  did  deal  in  under- 
hand insinuations.  He  had  adverted  to  propositions  made  in  that  House,  both 
by  the  learned  gentleman,  and  by  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury,  founded  on  a 
supposed  necessity,  when  tlie  public  faith  could  not  be  preserved.  Such  anticipa- 
tions were  calculated  to  produce  that  necessity,  which  never  should  be  contemplated 
in  that  House,  any  more  than  in  private  life  it  should  be  contemplated,  that  a  case 
of  highway  robbery  might  be  justifiable. 


DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND 
June  17,   1822. 

In  a  conversation  which  arose  on  the  distressed  state  of  Ireland,  from  a  scarcity 
of  provisions,  and  from  a  want  of  remunerative  employment  for  the  people, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  expressed  his  perfect  agreement  with  a  right  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  J.  Newport)  that  this  was  not  a  mere  pecuniary  question.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  lifted  it  above  the  ordinary  rules  of  financial  calculation.  The  question 
was  not,  whether  a  sum  of  money  should  be  advanced  to  Ireland.  The  Irish  go- 
vernment were  endeavouring  to  give  relief  in  every  possible  way — not  with  strict 
regard  to  the  principles  of  political  economy,  for  unhappily  the  case  was  one  that 
compelled  them  to  set  all  ordinary  rules  at  defiance.  Engineers  were  engaged  to 
see  what  works  could  be  commenced,  that  would  afford  occupation  to  the  people; 
and  =C6,000  had  already  been  appropriated,  not  for  any  public  undertaking,  but  in 
order  to  efifect  improvements  of  a  local  and  private  nature. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CROWN.  SOD 


TITHES,  AND  THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  IRELAND. 

June  19,  1822. 

Mr.  Daly  having^,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  and  several  other  mem- 
bers, consented  to  postpone,  until  next  session,  his  promised  motion  on  the  subject 
of  Tithes  in  Ireland,  ^Ir.  Hume  immediately  rose,  and  availed  himself  of  tlie  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  subject  of  Tithes,  and  the  Church  establishment  of  Ireland, 
before  the  House.  Of  his  intention  on  these  points,  he  had  long  given  notice.  At 
lens^th,  after  a  long  and  minutely  detailed  exposition,  the  hon.  gentleman  moved, 
"  That  this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  manner  in  which  Tithes 
are  there  collected,  with  a  view  to  make  such  alteration  and  improvement  as  shall, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  necessary." 

Mr.  Ellice  having  seconded  the  motion,  Sir  J.  Newport,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate which  ensued,  moved  the  following  amendment : — "That  with  a  view  to  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Ireland,  this  House  will,  in  the  early  part  of  next  ses- 
sion, take  the  subject  of  Tithes,  as  atfecting  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  into 
its  most  serious  consideration,  with  a  view  of  substituting  for  the  present  precarious 
and  vexatious  mode  of  supporting  the  Established  Church,  a  full  and  liberal  equiva- 
lent, fairly  assessed  and  levied." 

Mr.  Secretaut  Peel,  who  spoke  later  in  the  evening,  said,  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  present  motion  was  calculated  to  promote  tranquillity  in  Ireland ;  for  if 
parliament  were  to  give  such  a  pledge,  and  should  afterwards  be  unable  to  redeem 
it,  the  worst  consequences  might  result  from  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  which 
it  would  excite.  He  objected  generally  to  the  principle  of  giving  pledges  in  one 
session  as  to  the  course  which  parliament  would  pursue  in  another.  He  had  given 
much  consideration  to  this  subject,  and  he  felt  himself  bound  to  state,  lest  his  opi- 
nions should  be  misconceived,  that  a  commutation  of  tithes  was  liable  to,  he  would 
not  say,  insuperable,  but  to  very  great  objections.  He  protested  against  the  whole 
statement  assumed  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume.) 
Scraps  of  newspapers,  cases  in  courts  of  law,  and  petitions  presented  to  that  House, 
were  not  authority  to  which  he  was  disposed  to  pay  much  respect.  He  entirely 
protested  against  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  hon.  member. 

On  a  division,  Sir  J.  Newport's  amendment  was  negatived  by  72  against  65;  ma- 
jority, 7,  and  the  House  passed  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CROWN.— THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

OXFORD. 
June  24,  1822. 

Mr.  Brougham,  at  the  close  of  a  long  speech,  moved,  as  a  resolution,  "  That  the 
Influence  now  possessed  by  the  Crown  is  unnecessary  for  maintaining  its  constitu- 
tional prerogatives,  destructive  of  the  independence  of  j^arliament,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  well  government  of  the  realm." 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  followed  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  and  moved, 
"  That  tlie  other  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read." 

INIr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  having  spoken, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose  to  rescue  his  constituents  from  an  unjust  imputation. 
The  distinguished  body  which  he  represented  (the  university  of  Oxford)  might,  he 
said,  refer  for  an  answer  to  the  imputation,  to  their  general  conduct.  As  to  the  par- 
ticular facts  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  they  did  not  bear  out 
the  specific  charges.  Tliose  charges,  he  understood,  were  founded  on  the  election 
of  Lord  Grenville,  as  chancellor,  at  a  particular  period;  and,  on  their  allowing  a 
measure  to  pass  in  silence  in  1817,  which  they  had  protested  against  in  1807.  When 
they  looked  at  the  high  character  of  Lord  Grenville — to  his  attachment  to  our  eccle- 
siastical establishment — to  his  general  line  of  policy — to  his  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  marked  the  early  part  of  the  French  war—  when  they  remembered 
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the  station  he  had  held  in  the  university,  as  one  of  her  most  distinguished  scholars, 

and  as  a  member  on  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  societies 

and  when  they  considered  that  his  opponent  was  Lord  Eldon,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
— the  learned  body  that  chose  him  stood  sufficiently  vindicated,  both  as  to  the  object 
and  the  motives  of  their  choice.  As  to  the  measure  which  they  opposed  in  1807, 
it  was  not  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  passed  in  1817  ;  but  if  it  had  been,  the 
circumstances  were  changed.  The  conscientious  feelings  of  his  late  Majesty  had 
been  against  that  measure;  and  many  of  those  who  now  zealously  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  had,  up  to  the  death  of  the  king,  been  on  that  account  pro- 
fessedly adverse  to  them.  The  feeling  of  the  country,  though  not  changed  as  to  the 
general  question,  had  certainly  been  since  that  time  changed  as  to  the  general 
question. 


THE  PUBLIC  PRESS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

June  25,   1822. 

Mr.  Abercroraby  moved,  "That  a  Committee  be  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  other  law  otiicers  of  the 
Crown  in  Scotland,  with  relation  to  the  Public  Press,  and  more  especially  to  inquire 
into  the  prosecution  carried  on  against  W.  Borthwick." 

[The  speech  of  the  hon.  mover  involved  a  variety  of  details,  implicating  the  con- 
duct of  the  Lord  Advocate  in  a  presumed  connexion  with  certain  newspapers  and 
their  proprietors,  in  Scotland,  in  which  newspapers,  certain  libels  upon  private  in- 
dividuals were  alleg-ed  to  have  appeared.] 

The  Lord  Advocate  having  entered  into  a  vindication  of  his  conduct, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  upon  all  occasions  like  the  present,  when  indi- 
vidual character  and  personal  interests  were  involved,  they  had  secured  to  the  indi- 
vidual the  indulgence  of  the  House,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  strict  justice. 
Upon  such  topics  it  was  generally  usual,  and  it  was  always  wise  to  abstain  from 
topics  which  appealed  to  men's  passions,  and  led  them  from  the  exercise  of  their 
calm  and  sober  judgment.  Upon  the  present  occasion  the  learned  mover,  not  with 
the  intention  of  doing  so  in  all  probability,  had  appealed  to  some  topics  highly  cal- 
culated to  create  an  undue  prejudice  against  his  learned  friend.  One  was  his  allu- 
sion to  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late  Sir  A.  Boswell;  and  another  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Scott,  an  individual  who  unfortunately  lost  his  life  in  a  similar  manner.  He 
did,  therefore,  think  that  the  learned  gentleman  would  have  better  discharged  his 
duty  by  abstaining  from  the  mention  of  these  circumstances.  Then,  again,  he  had 
brought  forward  the  language  of  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  M'Neill,  used  in  a  private  con- 
versation in  a  private  place,  and  with  a  private  client.  He  took  this  to  be  a  very  bad 
precedent  to  set;  and  if  it  had  created  any  prejudice  against  his  learned  friend,  he 
calbd  upon  the  House  to  discharge  it  altogether  from  their  minds.  Let  the  House 
look  at  the  case  which  it  was  called  upon  to  decide.  A  notice  had  been  given  by 
the  learned  gentleman,  that  he  should  call  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  connected  with  his  interference  with  the  public  press.  It 
was  three  months  since  that  notice  had  been  given,  and  not  the  smallest  intimation 
had,  in  the  interim,  been  afforded,  that  the  learned  gentleman  meant  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  conduct  of  any  other  persons.  The  House,  then,  was  bound  to  discuss  the 
case  upon  that  notice ;  and  they  were  asked  to  decide  it  upon  the  single  speech  of 
tiie  learned  gentleman,  and  the  papers  which  he  had  read  to  the  House.  He  w'ould 
first  allude  to  the  conduct  imputed  to  the  Lord  Advocate  with  respect  to  the  paper 
called  the  Correspondent.  The  learned  gentleman  attempted  to  show,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  which  had  passed  with  respect  to  the  Beacon,  the  unfortunate  dis- 
sension to  which  its  conduct  had  given  rise,  and  the  still  more  unfortunate  conflict 
which  ensued,  the  Lord  Advocate  had  persevered  in  introducing  a  fresh  paper,  con- 
ducted upon  the  same  principles  by  which  the  Beacon  had  been  distinguished.  What 
answer  had  the  Lord  Advocate  given  to  that  charge?  He  had  declared,  upon  his 
sacred  honour,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  all  transactions  relative  to  the  Corres- 
pondent.    As  to  that  charge,  then,  was  the  Lord  Advocate's  answer,  or  was  it  not, 
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complete?  The  next  point  was  the  charge  connected  wiih  thepa]>cr  called  the  Sen- 
tinel. If,  alter  the  attiiir  of  the  Beacon,  the  Lord  Advocate  had  contributed  to  a 
newspaper  ])ur.suing  the  Kirne  course,  he  might  justly  have  been  charged  vvitli  mis- 
conduct for  so  doing.  Eut  again,  ujjon  this  head,  what  was  the  learned  lord's  an- 
swer ?  He  declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  of  that  paper  he  knew  nothing.  If  the 
House  gave  credit  to  the  learned  lord's  assertion — and  who  was  there  in  the  House 
that  would  deny  him  credit? — the  question  was  at  an  end.  The  learned  gentleman, 
in  touching  upon  the  Clydesdale  Journal,  treated  it  as  the  same  with  the  Sentinel, 
but  existing  under  a  different  name.  Eut  the  House  would  recollect  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  interval  between  the  failure  of  one  of  these  papers,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  other.  (Cries  of  no,  no.)  At  all  events,  the  Lord  Advocate 
denied  any  connexion  with  the  Sentinel ;  and  let  the  House  look  at  the  nature  of 
his  connexion  with  Borthvvick  in  the  Clydesdale  Journal.  Could  it  even  be  jjre- 
tended  that  that  connexion  had  been  sought  for  by  the  Lord  Advocate  ?  On  tlie 
contrary,  Borthwick  had  made  the  first  application  ;  and  the  answer  with  which  that 
application  had  been  met  showed  the  animus  with  which  the  learned  lord  had  con- 
nected himself  with  the  public  press.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  referring  to 
the  libellous  paragraphs  which  had  been  pubh shed,  said  that  an  individual,  holding  a 
judicial  situation,  had  been  a  party  to  that  system  of  calumny  and  attack.  The 
learned  gentleman  alluded,  in  fact,  to  Mr.  Alton,  who,  at  the  time  in  question,  was 
sheriff- substitute  of  Lanarkshire;  and  he  remarked  that,  though  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  oflice  of  sherift'-depute,  Mr.  Alton  still  continued  in  his  ofHce.  The 
charge,  as  touching  the  Lord  Advocate,  came  shortly  to  this — that  he  had  recom- 
mended the  present  slierilf-depute  to  his  appointment,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
Mr.  Alton's  continuance  as  siierilF-substitute.  Now,  certainly,  there  had  been  a 
change-in  the  situation  of  sheriff- depute  of  Lanarksliire.  The  change  had  been  in- 
troduced by  himself  (Mr.  Peel),  at  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  of  in- 
quiry in  Scotland;  and  its  effect  was,  to  make  the  sheriff  a  resident  in  his  county, 
increasing  his  salary  from  £500  to  £800  a-year.  The  next  step  to  this  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  office,  was  to  find  an  individual  competent  to  fill  it ;  and  he  had 
purposely  delayed  the  appointment  more  than  two  months,  to  give  time  for  the  ap 
plication  of  candidates.  At  length,  a  noble  friend  of  his,  the  first  lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, was  about  to  visit  Scotland,  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  gave  him  a  list  of  the  parties 
applying,  desiring  him  to  considt  the  law  authorities  in  Scotland,  as  to  who  would 
be  the  fittest  to  hold  the  situation.  The  noble  lord  returned  to  liira  the  name  of  the 
present  sheriff-  depute,  and  that  gentleman  was  nominated.  Such  was  the  history 
of  the  sheriff- dcpute's  appointment  ;  and  it  was  for  the  House  to  judge  whether  the 
Lord  Advocate  had  abused  his  trust.  For  himself,  he  had  never  even  heard  Mr. 
Alton's  name  until  the  present  evening.  As  to  the  grand  charge  against  his  learned 
friend,  that  of  his  connexion  with  the  Beacon,  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  he  had 
become  security  to  the  extent  of  £100  for  that  paper;  that  at  the  time  he  was  Lord 
Advocate,  and  that  the  paper  in  question  had  made  attacks  on  private  character, 
which  he  did  not  stand  there  to  defend  or  to  palliate.  If  it  could  be  made  out  that 
his  learned  friend  had  given  encouragement  to  those  attacks,  he  should  have 
been  the  last  man  to  advocate  his  cause  ;  but,  if  he  established  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  those  attacks  had  been  in  no  way  contemplated  by  his  learned  friend, 
it  was  due  to  justice  that  he  should  endeavour  to  vindicate  him.  The  charge 
was — his  learned  friend  having  lent  his  name  and  influence  to  the  diffusion  of 
private  calumny  and  slander,  and  he  met  the  charge,  not  by  a  defence  of  calumny, 
but  by  a  denial  of  the  fact.  To  explain  the  reason  of  the  first  connexion  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  with  the  Beacon,  he  referred  to  the  state  of  the  press  in  Scotland, 
and  the  discontent  and  insubordination  to  the  law  which  then  existed.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  referred  to  the  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  RenfrcM-,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  November,  1819,  which  had 
been  printed  and  laid  before  the  House.  It  described  the  progress  of  union  so- 
cieties, and  the  wide  circulation  of  seditious  publications.  If  his  learned  friend 
in  his  capacity,  not  of  Lord  Advocate,  but  of  Secretary  of  State,  desired  to  apply 
some  antidote ;  if  he  followed  the  advice  which  had  been  so  often  given  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  to  meet  discussion  by  discussion,  to  meet  inflammatory 
publications  by  those  inculcating  obedience  to  the  laws,   was  his   conduct  to   be 
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wondered  at  ?     If  he  had  taken  the  advice  that  had  been  offered  ;  if,  without  justi- 
fying private  slander,  he  had  encouraged  legitimate  discussion,  inculcated  constitu- 
tional principles,  and  arrayed  talents  in  support  of  the  laws,  would  any  one  luive 
thought  him  fit  to  be  criminated  by  a  vote  't     Was  it  tlie  privilege  of  a  free  jiress, 
that  talent  should  find  no  support,  but  when  it  was  exerted  against  the  constitution  ? 
What  were  the  principles  to  which  the  obligation  bound  them  'i     The  bond  recited, 
that  a  newspaper,  called  the  Beacon,  had  just  been  "established  on  loyal  and  con- 
stitutional principles."     What  the  paper  was  he  never  knew,  for  he  had  never  seen  a 
number  of  it ;  but  he  was  anxious  to  see  what  the  principles  were  in  the  prospectus. 
The  terms  which  were  there  employed  were  certainly  strong;  but  there  was  nothing" 
to  show  that  it  was  the  intention  to  deal  in  private  slander.     He  did  not  say  that, 
when  the  paper  had  deviated  into  that  violation  of  its  principles,  it  would  not  have 
been  prudent  for  his  learned  iriend  to  have  given  it  up.     But  if  they  made  every 
man  answerable  for  every  paragraph  which  might  appear  in  a  paper  to  which  he 
might  have  given  his  patronage,  though  it  might  be  extremuvi  jus,  it  would  be  at- 
tended in  its  application  with  the  extremest  injustice  to  the  party.    They  had  heard, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  some  high  compliments  paid  to  the  conductors  of 
newspapers.      If  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  charged  the  eulogist  with  extravagance,  because 
he  could  adduce  paragraphs  hurting  the  feelings  of  females — because  a  paragraph 
had  crept  in,  which  perhaps  the  conductor  himself  would  wish  to  retract — he  should 
have  been  thought  to  have  shown  little  fairness.     The  bond  referred  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  paper  was  to  have  been  conducted,  and  the  prospectus  stated  those 
principles.     The  prospectus  stated  the  necessity  of  an  energetic  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  asserted,  that  "the  evils  of  a  free  press  were  only  to  be  corrected  by  a 
judicious  use  of  its  energies."     He  wished  the  publishers  of  the  prospectus  had  ad- 
hered to  it.     [Hear!  from  the  Opposition.]     He  wished  also  that  justice  should 
be  so  far  done  to  his  learned  friend,  that  he  should  be  supposed,  as  he  did,  to  feel  the 
same  wish.     As  for  the  attacks  on  private  life  in  the  correspondence  which  had  been 
published,  his  learned  friend  not  only  disclaimed  all  authorship,  but  all  knowledge 
of  those  attacks.     The  hon.  mover  had  inferred  the  participation  of  the  learned  lord 
in  these  attacks — 1st,  because  the  paper  was  regularly  sent  him  ;  and  2ndly,  because 
of  the  similarity  of  documents  in  the  paper  to  speeches  of  his  learned  friend.    While 
the  learned  gentleman  was  speaking,  he  had  asked  his  learned  friend,  whether  he 
had  ever  written  in  the  paper?     His  learned  friend  had  answered,  "  I  vow  to  God, 
never  a  word  of  it."     As  to  the  case  of  Borthwick,  he  should  decline  to  enter  into 
it,  as  he  never  knew  that  there  was  an  intention  of  bringing  it  on.     If  they  were 
satisfied  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  connected  with  the  press,  he 
asked  in  common  justice  that  they  would  refrain  from  mixing  up  with  it  the  consi- 
deration of  any  other  case.     If  the  powers  of  the  Lord  Advocate  were  excessive,  let 
them  have  a  distinct  motion  on  the  subject,  but  let  them  not  now  press  it  into  the 
service,  or  eke  out  the  proof  that  an  officer  ought  to  be  censured  by  an  argument  to 
show  that  an  office  ought  to  be  inquired  into.     It  was  not  on  the  anomaly  of  the 
duty  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  the  extent  and  asserted  excessiveness  of  his  powers, 
that  this  motion  could  rest ;  and  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  subordinates,  he  (Mr.  P.) 
would  not  say  he  would  refuse  an  inquiry,  but  that  he  thought  it  required  a  distinct 
notice.     Though  the  Lord  Advocate  was  legally  responsible  for  his  deputes,  yet,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  was  400  miles  distant  from  them.     He  doubted  not,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  parties,  the  circumstances  alluded  to  would  be  satisfactorily  explained ; 
but  there  had  been  no  time  for  explanation.     They  should  recollect,  too,  that  in  a 
few  days  a  claim  was  to  be  tried  against  the  Lord  Advocate  for  £10, COO  damages, 
founded  on  his  conduct  in  this  very  transaction  ;  and  he  could  not  but  think  that  to 
go  into  a  committee,  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  a  proprietor  in  the  Beacon, 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  justice  which  the  House  was  bound  to  administer. 
On  a  division,  Mr.  Abercromby's  motion  was  negatived  by  120  against  95  ;  ma- 
jority, 25. 
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IRISH  INSURRECTION  BILL. 
July  G,   1822. 

Mr.  Goiilburn  having  moved  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  the 
jiroposed  re-enactment  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  the  said  re-enactment  to  continue 
in  force  till  the  1st  of  August,  1823, 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  proposed  as  an  amenoment.  "  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee,  that  they  do  investigate  the  causes  of  the  present  distressed  state  of  Ire- 
land, with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  be  calculated  to  restore 
and  jireserve  the  tranqinllity  of  the  country,  and  render  unnecessary  those  provisions 
of  extraordinary  severity,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
British  constitution." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate, — 

Mr.  Skcretary  Peel  said,  that  in  every  instance  of  conviction  under  tlie  Insur- 
rection Act,  the  same  consideration  had  been  given,  as  wou'ld  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it  had  it  occurred  under  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  laws.  The  highest 
credit  was  due  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  uniformly 
exercised  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  He  denied  that  the  conduct  of  the  government 
of  Ireland  had  justitied  the  gentleman  opposite  in  stating,  that  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  demanded  from  a  lust  of  power.  The  hon.  member  for 
Limerick  objected  to  the  re-enactment  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  because  no  inquiry 
had  been  made  into  the  state  of  Ireland;  but  had  that  House  shown  any  reluctance 
to  inquire  into  the  three  great  subjects  of  Catholic  emancipation,  tithes,  and  educa- 
tion ?  The  minute  attention  which  had  been  given  to  the  subject  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion was  another  proof  that  Irish  affairs  were  not  neglected  in  that  House.  With 
respect  to  the  scarcity  of  food  now  existing  in  that  country,  it  was  a  subject  of  great 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  and  one  in  which  government  could  never  interfere,  before 
great  partial  distress  had  arisen.  Would  it  have  been  wise  in  government  to  pre- 
vent, by  a  premature  interposition,  that  exhibition  of  public  benevolence  which  had 
gone  so  far  to  alleviate  the  existing  distress.  With  regard  to  tithes,  every  pledge 
which  had  been  given  by  his  noble  friend  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  had 
been  fully  redeemed.  The  hon.  and  gallant  member  (Sir  Robert  Wilson)  had 
quoted  a  passage  from  a  French  writer  on  this  subject,  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  pro- 
fessed himself  wholly  unable  to  understand.  This  writer  talked  'of  "  uniting  the 
chaunts  and  canticles  of  all  times  with  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  all  seasons."  [A 
laugh.]  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  supporting  the  motion,  and  by 
protesting  against  any  modification  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  as  calcvdated  to  produce 
all  the  evils  of  an  unconstitutional  measure  without  any  of  the  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  the  present  measure. 

The  House  divided  :  for  the  original  motion,  135 ;  for  Sir  R.  Wilson's  amend- 
ment, 17;  majority,  118. 

In  the  committee,  the  House  divided  on  Sir  J.  Newport's  motion  for  limiting  the 
duration  of  the  bill  to  the  1st  of  May,  instead  of  the  1st  of  August :  ayes,  37  ;  noes, 
94;  majority  against  the  motion,  57. 


THE  ALTERED  STATE  OF  THE  CURRENCY.— DISTRESS  IN 

IRELAND. 
July  10,   1822. 

In  a  debate  on  Mr.  Western's  eighteen  Resolutions,  respecting  the  altered  state 
of  the  currency, — 

Mr.  Secuetary  Peel  asked,  what  reason  there  was  for  the  House  to  revoke  the 
decision  it  had  come  to  not  a  month  ago,  without  one  new  fact  alleged ;  and  begged 
gentlemen  to  consider  the  effect  on  all  commercial  intercourse  of  a  dcclaration,"that 
all  transactions  since  17!)7  were  of  doubtful  equity,  and  should  be  revised.  He 
contended,  tliat  the  distress  in  Ireland  was  in  no  way  attributable  to  the  state  of  the 
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currency,  but  to  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop,  which  was  the  chief  reliance  of  a 
population  out  of  proportion  to  the  means  of  employment. 
The  resolutions  were  negatived  without  a  division. 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  KING'S  SPEECH  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE 

SESSION. 
February  4,  1823. 

The  Speaker  having  reported  the  Speech  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  and  read  it 
to  the  House,  Mr.  Childe  moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Wildman.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  and  Mr.  Brougham  having  spoken  on  the  occasion, — • 

Mr.  Secretary  Peei.  expressed  his  satisfaction,  that  there  was  such  a  desire  in  the 
House  to  concur  with  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  and 
also  with  the  sentiments  which  it  was  proposed  to  embody  in  the  Address  in  answer 
thereto.  After  complimenting  the  hon.  mover  and  seconder  for  the  ability  they  had 
displayed,  he  proceeded  to  stare,  that  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  also 
the  hon.  baronet  who  had  followed  him,  had  confined  their  observations  to  one  point, 
he  thought  he  should  best  consult  the  feelings  of  the  House,  by  postponing  any  re- 
marks which  he  had  to  make  upon  other  matters  to  a  future  opportunity.  There 
had,  however,  been  some  observations  made  of  such  immense  importance,  that  he 
should  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  if  he  allowed  them  to  pass  entirely  unnoticed. 
The  greater  part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winchelsea,  re- 
lated to  the  policy,  not  of  this  country,  but  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  With  regard 
to  our  own  conduct,  a  time  would  come  w  hen  a  full  explanation  would  be  given  of 
it;  and  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  hope,  that  that  explanation  would  be  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.  His  majesty  had  repeated  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
which  this  government  had  laid  down,  first  in  1793,  and  subsequently  in  1821,  re- 
specting the  right  of  one  nation  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  another.  He  conceived 
those  principles  to  be,  that  every  state  was  sovereign  and  independent,  and  was  the 
only  judge  of  the  reforais  and  modifications  which  were  necessary  in  its  government; 
that,  whatever  course  it  might  pursue  in  its  internal  concerns,  of  that  course  it  was 
the  sole  and  only  judge;  and  that  every  other  doctrine  was  as  subversive  of  national 
independence,  as  the  attempt  of  one  individual  to  force  upon  another  any  specific 
line  of  conduct  would  be  subversive  of  individual  independence.  The  rights  of  states, 
however,  like  those  of  individuals,  were  subject  to  the  interference  of  other  states,  if 
the  exercise  of  them  tended  to  the  general  injury.  That  injury,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  of  an  imaginary  or  speculative  kind — it  ought  to  be  of  a  nature  clear  to  the 
feelings  and  palpable  to  the  sight  of  every  man;  and  of  the  necessity  of  making  such 
an  interference,  each  state,  for  the  reasons  he  had  before  mentioned,  ought  to  be  the 
chief  judge.  With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  he  could  only  observe,  that  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  there  was  nothing  in  her  present  institutions  that  could  warrant  our 
interference  with  them.  He  trusted,  however,  that  Spain  would  admit  some  changes 
in  what  was  called  the  Spanish  constitution;  because  he  believed  that  such  changes 
would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  her  best  interests,  and  the  promotion  of  her  best 
rights.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  only  an  act  of  justice,  but  also  an  act  of 
duty,  for  one  friendly  state  to  represent  to  another,  the  expediency  of  such  changes; 
but,  in  making  that  statement,  he  by  no  means  intended  to  say,  that  the  grounds 
stated  by  the  king  of  France  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  were  such  as 
warranted  his  interference;  on  the  contrary,  he  meant  to  say,  that  he  thought  them 
not  adequate.  It  was  clear,  that  those  who  opposed  the  principle  on  which  he  in- 
terfered, could  not  approve  of  the  mode  of  his  interference.  Still  he  thought,  that 
the  House  ought  to  cherish  the  hope  of  peace;  for  no  man  could  doubt  what  the  real 
interest  of  England  was  under  the  present  circumstances.  If  he  spoke  with  reserve 
of  the  line  of  policy  which  England  was  likely  to  follow,  it  was  because  he  still  in- 
dulged a  hope  that  peace  would  be  preserved ;  and  if  it  were  not,  he  still  thought  tliat 
every  man  would  be  satisfied  that  every  effort,  consistent  with  the  independence  of  the 
country,  would  be  made  for  its  preservation.  In  the  speech  of  the  king  of  France, 
war  was  not  stated  to  be  certain.     The  expression  was,  "  if  war  be  inevitable."  The 
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lion,  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  the  condition  attached  to  that  "  if'  rendered 
it  so;  for  it  was  "  unless  Ferdinand  VII.  be  free  to  give  his  people  institutions." 
Now,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  two  meanings  might  be  attributed  to  those  expressions; 
and  it  was  only  fair  to  give  France  the  benefit  of  them.  They  might  mean  that  no 
institutions  would  be  considered  legitimate,  unless  they  were  derived  from  a  king  in 
the  full  possession  of  absolute  power,  at  liberty  to  give,  and  absolutely  giving  them, 
with  his  own  free  will,  to  the  mass  of  his  subjects.  Now,  if  this  were  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  they  contained  doctrines  to  which  no  Englishman  could  agree,  even 
for  a  moment.  Personal  freedom,  freedom  from  restraint,  was  absolutely  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch.  Whatever  construction  the  terms  of  the  speech  of  the 
king  of  France  might  bear,  he  (Mr.  P.)  was  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  miscon- 
strued. As  an  Englishman,  he  should  undoubtedly  say,  that  the  king  of  France  had  no 
sutlicient  authority  to  interfere:  as  a  Spaniard,  he  should  of  course  contend  the  same; 
but,  if  he  were  a  Frenchman,  he  could  not  at  all  tell  in  what  view  the  question  might 
present  itself.  He  did  not  lay  it  down,  that  tlie  principle  adopted  by  France  warranted 
her  interference  as  a  ibreign  power,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  Great  Britain  was,  therefore,  no  party  to  any  proceedings,  direct  or  indirect, 
at  Verona,  that  had  this  object.  He  was  confident,  that  the  House  would  excuse  him 
from  entering  into  further  details,  both  on  account  of  the  absence  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  who  presided  over  this  department  of  the  aflairs  of  the  state ;  and  because,  while, 
as  he  had  before  said,  there  was  a  chance  of  maintaining  peace — while  there  was  a  hope 
that  the  irritation  unfortunately  subsisting  might  be  allayed— he  should  repent,  to  the 
la*.!  moment  of  liis  life,  if  he  dropped  a  single  word  by  which  that  chance  could  be 
lessened.  The  rootid  conviction  of  his  mind  was,  that  it  was  the  policy  of  Europe 
that  peace,  general  peace,  should  be  preserved.  After  the  devastation  of  the  late  thirty 
years'  war,  subjects  and  sovereigns  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  directing  their  at- 
tention to  internal  attuirs.  A  war  must  now  be  injurious  to  Europe  at  large;  but  es- 
pecially to  this  country.  Our  great  object  ought  to  be,  at  such  a  moment,  to  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  not  for  Great  Britain  to  rejoice  in  the 
deterioration  of  other  states.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  viewing  the  growing  pro- 
sperity of  neighbouring  kingdoms  with  jealousy  or  alarm,  she  had  opened  her  eyes  to  a 
more  liberal  and  just  doctrine:  she  found  that  her  interests  were  not  incompatible 
with  theirs,  and  that  their  increasing  consumption  gave  to  her  an  increasing  demand. 
The  most  dignified  position  she  could  assume  was  that  of  a  mediator,  not  between 
contending  (for  they  were  not  yet  contending),  but  between  angry  parties.  The 
highest  duty  she  could  discharge  was,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  to  prevent  the 
commencement  of  a  new  war,  the  termination  of  which  no  man  could  foresee.  He 
could  not  avoid  expressing  his  regret,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  the 
heat  of  argument,  had  been  betrayed  into  the  use  of  too  strong  expressions  with  re- 
spect to  powers  the  allies  of  this  country.  As  our  allies,  we  might  protest  against 
any  principle  of  their  policy ;  but  in  stating  our  feelings  regarding  their  personal 
character,  caution  ought  to  be  observed,  and  certainly  opinions  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed which  he  believed  were  without  foundation.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  those  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  arraigned  with  such  sarcastic 
severity,  had  joined  with  us  by  a  common  effort,  to  repel  a  common  danger,  ^\^lcn, 
too,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  spoke  of  that  "  great  and  resplendent  character" 
Buonaparte,  he  confessed  he  had  lieard  him  with  regret.  Let  him  remember  the 
exertions  we  had  made  with  our  allies  against  the  atrocious  violence  of  that  individual. 
When  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  speaking  of  Spain — when  he  was  repro- 
bating so  strongly  the  interference  of  foreign  powers— it  was  strange  indeed  that  he 
should  call  that  man  "  a  great  and  resplendent  character"  who,  with  regard  to  Spain, 
had  notoriously  been  guilty  of  the  basest  duplicity.  Had  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  forgotten,  wliile  attempting  to  fasten  on  our  allies  all  the  crimes  to  which 
he  had  adverted  that  the  individual  he  had  so  panegyrized  iiad  been  guilty  of  every 
one  of  them?  Had  he  forgotten  that  he  had  broken  all  promises,  disregarded  all 
treaties,  murdered  princes,  and  subjected  independent  states  to  the  most  unjust  op- 
pression? Above  all,  had  he  forgotten  that  this  "  great  and  resplendent  character" 
iiad  borne  a  most  ferocious  enmity  towards  this  country,  which  had  ultimately  been 
the  cause  of  his  downfal '?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  tlie  whole 
object  of  the  congress  of  Verona  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
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He  beo^ged  leave  to  remind  him,  that  other  great  questions  had  also  occupied  its  at- 
tention,— the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  slave  trade,  and  the  subsisting  relations  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  The  recent  conduct  of  Russia  towards  Turkey  proved  the  in- 
justice of  the  accusation  respecting  the  spirit  of  aggression  by  which  she  was  ani- 
mated. Nothing  could  now  be  more  manifest  than  that  the  policy  of  Russia  of  late 
had  been  marked  by  the  greatest  forbearance,  and  a  desire  rather  to  avoid  than  to 
promote  war.  With  respect  to  the  interference  of  Austria  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  a 
stipulation  had  been  entered  into  for  the  withdrawing  of  her  troops.  In  his 
opinion,  the  step  taken  by  Austria,  in  the  first  instance,  was  clearly  justifiable. 
But,  whether  it  were  or  were  not,  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  the 
cases  of  Naples  and  Spain,  had  been  perfectly  consistent.  Her  conduct  had 
been  regulated,  in  both  instances,  by  the  same  principle.  She  had  left  it  to  Austria 
to  determine  on  the  propriety  of  interposition  on  the  grounds  she  had  assigned;  and 
at  least  she  had  shown,  that  her  object  was  what  she  had  stated — not  territorial 
aggrandizement,  but  to  prevent  danger  to  her  own  dominions.  One  purpose  of  the 
congress  was  to  decide  the  time  when  the  troops  of  Austria  should  be  removed. — 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  directed  but  little  of  his  attention  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  this  kingdom ;  no  doubt  reserving  himself  for  some  future  occasion,  when 
he  would  observe  upon  them  more  at  large.  The  House  must  have  heard  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  both  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  estimates,  for  the 
service  of  the  year,  and  that  his  majesty  would  be  enabled,  consistently  with  the 
maintenance  of  public  credit,  to  recommend  a  further  and  a  larger  remission  of  tax- 
ation. Although,  perhaps,  rather  irregular,  he  would  now  give  notice,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  after  his  return  as  a  member,  to  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  general  exposition  of  the  financial  state  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  House  those  details  of  reduction  and  remission 
of  taxation,  which  he  was  satisfied  would  meet  with  the  warmest  approbation.  It 
might  not  be  anticipating  too  much  to  add,  that  a  considerable  part  would  apply  to 
a  diminution  of  the  assessed  taxes.  He  agreed,  that  it  was  most  desirable  to  afford 
relief  to  the  agricultural  interest;  but  he  did  not  concur  in  the  notion,  that  that  relief 
could  be  afforded  by  a  remission  of  taxation.  To  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  he  looked  for  the  most  material  improve- 
ment. When  so  much  new  activity  had  been  given  to  commerce — when  such  an 
increase  had  taken  place  in  the  manufacturing  districts — it  was  impossible  that  ere 
long  agriculture  should  not  feel  the  benefit  of  the  change,  and  in  the  end  recover  from 
its  depression.  As  it  was  the  wish  of  the  House  to  come  to  a  vote,  he  should  abstain 
from  further  explanations,  trusting  that  perfect  unanimity  would  prevail. 

After  several  other  members  had  spoken,  the  address  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  MOTION  RESPECTING  THE  RIGHT  OF 

VOTING. 

February  20,  1823. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  to  the  House,  the  right  of  Voting,  at  present  exercised,  and  the  number 
of  persons  entitled  to  vote,  in  every  City  and  Borough  of  England  and  Wales,  send- 
ing members  to  parliament." 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  objected,  on  various  grounds,  to  the  motion,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Abercromby  in  its  support. 

Mr.  Skcretary  Peel  then  said,  he  thought  that  none  of  the  objections  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  had  been  removed.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Abercromby)  had  said,  tliat  these  objections  were  visionary,  inapplicable,  and 
founded  on  exaggeration;  but  this  he  would  deny.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  begun  by  throwing  aside  the  general  objection  to  the  motion,  and  saying,  that 
the  noble  mover  was  the  judge  of  what  information  was  best  for  liis  purpose;  but, 
would  any  one  say,  tliat  information  which  was  to  be  afforded  by  that  House,  should 
be  framed  to  answer  the  private  ])urposes  of  any  member?  If  the  object  of  the  noble 
lord  were  obtained,  it  might  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences.     Tho 
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object  was  to  expose  the  deformity  of  the  boronsrhs;  but  if  the  noble  lord  meant,  in 
his  plan  of  reform,  to  retain  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  these  boroughs,  he  would  ask 
if  the  ex[>osure  were  prudent?  The  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  had  denied,  that 
any  part  of  the  noble  mover's  object  was  to  expose  the  charters  of  the  towns.  Why, 
then,  could  not  the  information  in  that  case  be  procured  without  the  intervention  of  a 
committee?  Did  he  not  propose  to  follow  this  up  by  a  power  in  the  conmiittee  to  ex- 
amine persons,  papers,  and  records?  How  was  it  possible  to  limit  a  question  which 
was  in  its  nature  so  sweeping?  Why,  under  a  committee  possessing  such  ample 
powers,  might  not  the  charters  be  produced  and  exposed?  The  charters  of  private 
persons  were  exposed  only  in  cases  of  litigation,  and  those  of  the  boroughs  should 
be  so  only  in  cases  of  disputed  election.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
said,  that  there  was  a  precedent,  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish  county  rei)resentation; 
but  in  that  case  there  was  no  ditiiculty,  and  nothing  to  disclose.  The  whole  of 
the  voters  v/ere  enrolled  in  the  list  of  freeholders;  and  the  information  which  had 
been  obtained  with  regard  to  them,  was  not  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
a  committee.  In  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  therefore,  there  must  be 
some  ulterior  object — some  other  end  in  view.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  why  had 
the  noble  lord  never  thought  of  the  committee  till  the  present  session?  The 
House  ought  to  pause,  and  consider,  that  the  granting  of  this  motion  would  prejudice 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  When  that  question  came  to  be  discussed,  he 
was  anxious  to  meet  it  fairly ;  but  he  was  unwilling  that  it  should  be  carried  by  a  side- 
wind. If  it  were  carried,  the  country  would  consider  that  the  House  was  com- 
mitted; and  for  that,  as  well  as  for  the  other  reasons  to  which  he  had  adverted,  he 
would  oppose  it.  Had  it  been  merely  the  information  that  had  been  required  he  wouid 
not  have  objected  to  it;  but  he  would  oppose  the  committee. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  if  the  gentlemen  opposite  would  agree  to  afford  the  re- 
turns for  which  he  had  moved,  he  would  give  up  the  committee. 

Mr.  Peel  could  not  pledge  himself  as  to  the  opinion  he  would  give  upon  any  mo- 
tion which  was  not  before  the  House ;  but  he  would  meet  it  on  its  own  merits  when 
it  was  brought  forward. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  128  against  90;  majority,  38. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS— SURREY  PETITION— THE 

CURRENCY. 

February  26,  1823. 

Mr.  Denison  presented  a  petition  from  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Surrey. 
The  petition  complained  of  the  weight  of  taxes  and  of  tithes ;  of  the  expensiveness  of 
government  in  all  its  departments — its  diplomacies,  its  armies,  its  colonies,  and  in 
the  collection  of  its  revenue.  It  recommended  reform  in  parliament,  general  retrench- 
ment, repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  and  of  the  house  and  window  tax.  There  was  one  point, 
however,  which  the  petition  did  not  touch,  but  upon  which  it  might  with  great  ])ro- 
priety  have  dwelt,  and  that  was  upon  the  tampering  with  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, first  in  1797,  and  again  in  1819.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  those  changes  of  cur- 
rency liad  produced  more  mischief  to  the  nation  than  any  other  cause  whatever.  It 
would  have  been  incalculably  better  to  have  at  once  reduced  the  standard,  than  to 
have  adopted  the  course  which  was  now  working  so  much  mischief. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  ensued  JIk.  Secrktary  Peel  said,  he  did  not  rise 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  currei)C}%  for  he  deprecated  all  incidental  debate  upon 
the  subject,  more  especially  as  a  notice  of  motion  had  been  given,  which  would  bring 
the  whole  question  under  the  consideration  of  the  House;  but,  if  he  remained  al- 
together silent,  he  might  be  supposed  to  ac(piiesce  in  statements,  the  validity  of  which 
he  could  never  admit.  How  was  it  possible  to  supjiose  tiuit.  after  the  long  derange- 
ment which  had  taken  place  in  the  currency,  its  value  could  be  restored  by  the  bill 
of  1819,  without  partial  pressure  and  inconvenience?  It  was  no  solid  objection  to 
this  measure,  that  such  pressure  was  proved  to  exist.  It  was  a  consequence  that 
could  not  be  avoided.  Before  1819.  as  far  as  the  fundholder  was  concerned,  a  great 
part  of  the  debt  was  contracted  in  a  depreciated  currency;  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
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gotten,  that  there  was  a  distinct  enactment  to  the  effect,  that  on  the  arrival  of  peaca 
the  currency  should  be  restored.  Dili'erent  views  of  policy  might  be  fairly  entertainei 
at  different  periods;  but  surely  at  all  times,  and  at  all  periods,  equity  and  justica 
were  the  same.  What  was  just  in  1811,  was  just  in  1819,  even  though  the  pressure 
in  the  latter  year  were  greater  than  in  the  former.  What  was  the  resolution  proposed 
to  the  House  in  1811,  by  Mr.  Horner?  why,  that  payment  in  cash  should  be  renewed 
by  the  Bank,  not  within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
but  within  two  years  from  that  present  time.  When  it  was  found  necessary  to  en- 
act, that  the  payment  of  promissory  notes  in  cash  should  be  suspended,  it  was  not  in 
contemplation  of  those  who  passed  the  Act  that  any  change  should  take  place  in 
the  value  of  promissory  notes ;  and  that  was  what  the  House  declared  in  its  resolution 
of  1811.  At  the  present  period,  then,  would  it  be  just,  to  make  any  deduction  from 
what  we  were  bound  to  pay  the  public  creditor,  on  account  of  a  change  of  value? 
Such  was  not  the  intention  of  parliament  when  it  contemplated  a  return  to  cash 
payments  on  the  event  of  peace.  For  himself,  he  maintained  every  opinion  on  the 
subject  which  lie  had  advanced  in  1819.  He  still  deprecated  a  partial  discussion, 
but  he  appealed  to  the  internal  state  of  the  country  now  and  in  1819,  as  an  evidence 
in  support  of  his  opinions. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  IRELAND. 

MARca  4,  1823. 

Mr.  Hume,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  the  following  Resolutions  : — 

1 .  "  That  the  property  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the 
bishops,  tlie  deans,  and  chapters  of  Ireland,  is  public  property,  under  the  control  and  at 
the  disposal  of  the  legislature,  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  for  such  other  purposes 
as  parliament  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  beneficial  to  the  community;  due  attention 
being  [)aid  to  the  rights  of  every  person  now  enjoying  any  part  of  that  property. 

2.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  inquii'e  whether  the  present  Church  Establishment  of 
Ireland  be  not  more  than  commensurate  to  the  services  to  be  performed,  both  as  re- 
gards the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  incomes  they  receive;  and,  if  so, 
whether  a  reduction  of  the  same  stiall  not  take  place,  with  due  regard  to  all  existing 
interests. 

3.  "  That  the  peace  and  best  interests  of  Ireland  would  be  promoted  by  a  com- 
mutation of  all  tithes,  on  such  principles  as  shall  be  considered  just  and  equitable  to 
the  present  possessors,  whether  lay  or  clerical. 

4.  "  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  in  what  way  the  objects 
stated  in  these  resolutions  can  be  best  carried  into  effect." 

Mk.  Secretary  Peel,  following  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Knight  of  Kerry,  in 
the  debate,  said,  he  thought  the  hon.  gentleman  might  have  deferred  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow  offering  an  opinion  as  to  the  measure  to  be  brought  forward  by  his 
right  hon.  friend.  Thus  much  confidence  he  considered  due  to  the  Irish  government, 
who,  it  had  been  admitted,  had  selected  for  high  offices  those  only  who  were  recom- 
mended by  their  fitness  to  fill  them.  Credit,  therefore,  might  have  been  given  them  for 
a  disposition  to  reform  abuses  which  had  been  shown  to  prevail.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  stated,  that  the  Protestant  population  had  been  withdrawn  from  a  considerable 
district,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  Protestant  church.  He  begged  to  read 
what  had  led  to  the  Protestant  population  referred  to  being  so  withdrawn.  He  then 
read  a  statement  from  the  Lord  Primate,  which  set  forth,  that  the  livings  in  these 
parishes  were  so  low,  that  no  clergyman  could  be  found  to  accept  of  them,  a  factious 
vote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  having  reduced  the  vicars  to  want,  and  made  it 
necessary  to  unite  several  vicarages  into  one  benefice.  In  a  case  where  several  of  these 
hud  been  thus  united,  the  total  income  arising  from  them  did  not  exceed  £200 ;  and  in 
other  cases  the  amount  produced  under  similar  circumstances  was  not  more  tlum  £100 
a-year.  The  vote  alluded  to  had  passed  in  the  year  1735,  and  its  object  was  to  discour- 
age the  growth  of  popery.  Such  an  cHect  was  not  likely  to  be  produced  by  that  reso- 
lution ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  in  itself.  But  he  had  not  risen  to  reply  to  the 
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last  speaker,  but  to  thehon.  gentleman  who  had  brought  forward  the  present  motion. 
Tliequestion  was  not  now,  whether  abuses  should  be  inquired  into  which  were  admitted 
to  exist.  This  was  not  sought;  for  he  considered  the  greatest  enemy  to  inquiry  was 
that  man  who  brought  forward  a  proposition  founded  on  such  principles  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  adoj)ted  and  avowed  that  night.  If  tlie  proposition  before  the  house 
were  adopted,  it  would  atlect  not  merely  the  Irish  church,  but  the  English  church 
also — it  was  an  attack  upon  both.  And  what  was  the  situation  of  the  church  with 
respect  to  that  House  ?  He  should  beg  the  house  to  recollect,  that  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment (with  the  policy  of  which  he  did  not  find  fault),  the  clergy  were  prevented 
from  having  a  voice  in  that  House;  that  the  ancient  assemblies  through  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  deliver  their  opinions  (the  convocation)  had  fallen  into  disuse ; 
and  that  it  therefore  was  but  just  that  peculiar  caution  should  be  used  in  attacking 
the  rights  of  men  who  had  not  organs  through  which  to  defend  themselves.  It  Avas 
not,  however,  on  this  ground  that  he  resisted  the  motion  ;  but  because  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  stand  against  doctrines  which  tended  equally  to  slavery  and  spolia- 
tion. Was  it  possible  that  it  could  be  maintained  by  a  Whig — by  the  hon.  member, 
who  went  even  beyond  a  Whig  in  popular  opinions — that  the  privilege  of  complaint  was 
to  be  \\  ithheld  from  the  clergy  ?  Was  he  to  tell  the  clergy  that  they  had  no  right  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  on  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  especially  interested?  If  a  bishop 
met  the  clergy  of  his  diocest;,  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  commutation  of  tithes  (not 
that  they  would  not  pay  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  the  determination  of  parlia- 
ment, but  merely  to  declare  that  they  did  not  consider  that  the  proposed  measure 
would  benefit  the  church),  the  hon.  mover  told  them,  that  they  Avere  to  be  regarded 
as  the  officers  of  a  mutinous  battalion,  Avho  met  the  ofiicers  of  a  brother  battalion,  to 
protest  against  the  reduction  of  the  army.  If  any  man  had  maintained  on  his  (Mr. 
Feel's)  side  of  the  IIou=e,  that  the  petitioners,  in  behalf  of  an  existing  right  of  pro- 
perty, ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  soldiers  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  Mutiny  Act,  he  would  be  justly  met  with  general  indignation.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  asked  them,  what  was  the  church  of  England  ?  He  had  told  them  that 
there  were  various  opinions,  not  as  to  its  constitution,  but  as  to  the  very  meaning  of 
the  term.  If,  as  the  hon.  mover  had  supposed,  they  were  on  the  eve  of  voting  that 
Quakerism  should  be  the  established  religion  of  t!ie  state,  he  did  not  know  what  his 
notions  might  be  as  to  the  church  of  England ;  but  so  long  as  the  Protestant  re- 
formed religion  was  the  religion  of  this  country,  he  should  be  at  no  loss  to  state  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  term,  "  church  of  England."  It  was  no  ob- 
scure or  novel  ex])ression  :  it  was  employed  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  Acts  by  which 
the  liberties  of  the  country  Avere  claimed  and  defined ;  and  our  ancestors  did  not  think 
it  inconsistent  with  their  own  freedom  to  maintain  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
In  the  first  page  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  the  .Statute-book,  in  Magna 
Charta,  it  was  expressly  declared — "  Quod  Anglicana  ecclesia  libra  sit,  et  habeat 
jura  sua  Integra  et  libertates  suas  illa^sas."  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  when 
the  coronation  oath  Avas  established,  it  was  not  thought  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  the  subject,  to  require  from  the  Crown,  in  the  presence  of  an  arciibishop  or 
bishop,  a  positive  and  solemn  engagement  to  maintain  the  Protestant  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  to  preserve  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  the  rights  and  liberties  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  He  denied  the  position,  therefore,  that  the  church  of  England  meant 
no  more  than  a  congregation  of  Quakers,  or  any  other  sect  voluntarily  associated ; 
and  he  refused  to  accomj)any  the  hon.  gentleman  one  step  in  his  inquiry,  because  he 
had  not  explained  the  principles  on  which  he  intended  to  proceed.  His  sophistry 
could  not  impose  upon  any  member  who  had  sat  only  a  Aveek  in  the  House.  He 
could  not  deceive  the  weakest  man,  by  asserting  that  his  object  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  primate,  who  said  that  tlte  church  of  Ireland  had  been  much  misunderstood. 
The  hon.  member's  first  resolution  was  enough  to  shoAv  Avhat  his  real  ])urpose 
was.  It  declared,  that  "  the  property  of  the  church  of  Ireland  at  present  in  posses- 
sion of  the  bishops,  deans,  &c.,  of  Ireland"  (as  if  they  Avere  mere  and  absolute  in- 
truders), "is  public  property,  imder  the  control  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  support  of  religion,  and  for  such  other  ptirposcs"  (perhaps  for  de- 
fraying the  deficiencies  in  the  civil  list,  or  for  paying  off  tiie  national  debt)  "as  par- 
liament, in  its  wisdom,  may  deem  beneficial."  Before  ]iarliament  entered  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  church,  they  Avere  to  affirm,  that  the  propcrtv  of 
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the  church  was  applicable  to  any  other  purposes  than  the  maintenance  of  religion. 
It  was  a  vain  and  useless  discussion  to  inquire  into  the  competence  of  parliament, 
nor  should  he  be  inclined  to  deny  it ;  but,  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  on  any  princi- 
ples on  which  parliament  could  wisely  act,  they  could  not  interfere  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church — that  they  could  not  touch  it  without  weakening  the  confidence 
in  private  property.  He  should  not  refer  to  the  origin  or  antiquity  of  the  church  of 
Ireland;  but,  when  the  hon.  member  talked  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Act  of  Union 
as  the  reason  why  he  did  not  abolish  episcopacy  altogether,  he  would  ask,  whether 
the  hon.  member  could  prove  it  consistent  with  the  Act  of  Union  to  reduce  them  to 
four  bishops,  and  one  archbishop  ?  The  church  of  Ireland  was  a  part  of  the  United 
church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  Act  of  Union,  every  bishop  and  arch- 
bishop was  enumerated,  and  the  rotation  in  which  they  were  to  take  their  places  in 
parliament  settled.  For  the  reasons  he  had  given,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  al- 
together the  entertaining  of  the  proposition  now  recommended  to  the  adoption  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Denman  having  spoken,  Mr.  Peel  rose  to  explain.  He  said,  he  thought  it 
but  fair  to  state,  that  he  had  never,  in  any  debate  on  the  Catholic  question,  urged 
the  coronation  oath  against  the  concessions  demanded.  Such  an  argument  he  had 
never  used ;  nor  would  he  ever  use  one,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  avow  and 
maintain. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  first  resolution  was  put  and  negatived.  On  the 
second  resolution,  the  House  divided:  ayes,  62;  noes,  167.  The  third  and  fourth 
resolutions  were  negatived  without  a  division. 
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March  5,  1823. 

Mr.  Abercromby,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  moved — "  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  mujesty,  humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty, 
that  his  faithful  Commons,  deeply  deploring  the  existence  of  those  dissensions  by 
which  Ireland  has  been  for  so  great  a  length  of  time  agitated  and  convulsed,  and 
which,  among  other  evils,  have  led  to  the  formation  of  societies  founded  on  exclusive 
and  unconstitutional  principles,  beg  leave  to  assure  his  majesty  of  their  cordial  and 
zealous  concurrence  in  all  measures  necessary  for  sustaining  and  enforcing  the  laws, 
for  giving  to  the  people  the  full  benefits  of  the  constitution,  and  for  aiding  his  ma- 
jesty's paternal  solicitude  for  the  establishment  of  concord  and  union  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Goulburn,  strongly  deprecating  the  motion,  as  calculated  to  induce  the  prema- 
ture discussion  of  another  subject  that  was  likely  to  come  before  the  House,  moved 
the  previous  question. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  the  House  would  be  sensible  of  the  anxiety  he  felt  on 
addressing  them  upon  the  present  occasion.  It  was  most  desirable,  that  a  question 
involving  so  many  important  considerations  should  be  treated  with  candour,  fairness, 
openness,  and  impartiality,  and,  in  whatever  other  places  faction  might  exist,  that 
it  should  not  be  found  in  that  House.  Although  he  was  quite  prepared  to  oppose 
the  motion,  yet  he  should  be  sorry  to  proceed  in  his  opposition,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  of  guarding  himself  against  mis- 
construction. His  oijject  in  the  address  he  was  about  to  make,  would  be  to  promote 
peace.  He  wanted  no  triumph  for  any  party,  but  to  prevent  either  from  triumphing 
over  the  other.  If,  however,  by  succeeding  in  his  opposition,  he  should  be  thought 
the  advocate  of  faction,  he  would  deprecate  success  as  a  serious  evil.  In  delivering 
his  present  sentiments,  there  was  a  necessity  for  him  to  refer  to  his  former  opinions. 
In  1814,  when  the  right  hon.  member  for  Waterford  moved  for  copies  of  all  the 
correspondence  which  had  passed  between  Orange  societies,  and  himself  as  secretary 
of  Ireland,  together  with  his  answers,  he  (Mr.  P.)  seconded  that  motion,  and  the 
return  was,  that  there  was  no  such  correspondence.  During  the  whole  of  his  official 
duties  in  Ireland,  he  had  never  once  recognised  any  Orange  society.  In  1814  he 
had  received  an  address  from  the  very  respectable  grand  jury  of  Fermanagh,  thank- 
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in£»  him   for  the  protection  he  had  afforded  to  certain  Orangemen.     In  his  answer, 
he  stated  that,  having  seen  a  j)ftition  presented  to  parliament  against  Orange  so- 
cieties and  Orangemen,  containing  many  exaggerations,  and  some  charges  wliich  he 
knew  to  he  unfounded,  he  had  not  thought  it  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  defend 
the  individuals  thus  falsely  accused.     In  defending  tliose  persons,  lie  had  borne  wil- 
ling testimony  to  their  past  services,  and  to  their  general  loyalty,  and  he  confidently 
hoped,  that  they  would  give  the  best  farther  proof  of  their  good  feeling,  by  avoid- 
ing every  act  of  an  irritating  tendency.     He  concluded  by  declaring,  that  he  had 
never  approved  of  any  political  confederation  whatever.     The  right  lion,  gentleman 
then  read  three  other  documents.     The  first  of  these  was  a  letter  from  himself,  dated 
February,  1822,  in  answer  to  a  communication  which  he  had  received,  touching  the 
institution  of  Orange  lodges  in  England  :  the  communication  being  accompanied  by 
the  opinions  of  eminent  counsel,  affinning  the  legality  of  societies  so  instituted. 
The  purport  of  the  letter  was,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  institution  of  Orange 
societies  in  England,  or  think  that  any  good  was  likely  to  result  from  their  jircceed- 
ings.     The  second  document  was  a  letter,  dated  July  3,  1813,  addressed,  as  a  circu- 
lar, to  the  brigade  majors  of  j'eomanry  corps  in  Ireland.     It  stated,  that  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  being  desirous  to  prevent  animosity  and  rancour  between  the  different 
parties  of  tlie  country,  desired  that  the  yeomen  might  not  be  allowed  to  assemble  on 
the  12tli  of  July,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  military  exercise.     The  third  letter,  dated 
in  1814,  referred  to  the  letter  of  the  3d  of  July,  1813,  enforced  the  observance  of  its 
contents,  and  added  a  strong  recommendation,  that  the  playing  of  jjart}'  tunes  should 
be  avoided.     These  letters  sufficiently  showed  what  his  sentiments  with  regard  to 
party  associations  had  been.     He  had  every  disposition  to  eftect  the  object  of  the 
present  motion  ;  but,  under  the  laws  as  they  stood,  he  saw  no  means  of  doing  it.    As 
far  as  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland,  who  were  said  to  be  chiefly  Orangemen,  were  con- 
cerned, government  saw  its  way;  but,  as  regarded  the  mass  of  the  Irish  population, 
how  did  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  propose  to  get  his  measure  carried  into 
effect?     For  instance,  the  procession  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  with  the 
flags  and  the  party  music — a  proceeding  which  was  one  of  great  irritation  to  the 
Catholics — how  was  that  procession  to  begot  rid  of?     Did  the  hon.  mover  mean  to 
introduce  a  law  which  should  at  once  suppress  all  processions,  or  all  associations  for 
political  purposes  ?     Could  such  a  law,  consistently  with  the  freedom  of  the  country, 
be  proposed  ?    He  was  most  sincere  in  his  wish,  that  the  objectionable  courses  should 
be  checked;  but  he  did  not  see  how  any  good  would  be  produced  by  the  direct  in- 
terference of  the  legislature.     He  cautioned  the  House  against  engaging  in  any  de- 
claration which  would  tend  uselessly  to  offend  the  feelings  of  a  large  and  high-spirited 
and  loyal  portion  of  the  community.     He  was  far  from  wishing  in  any  way  to  en- 
courage the  hostility  of  parties.     Combinations  bound  by  secret  oaths  must  always 
be  objects  of  suspicion.     He  was  aware  that  confederacies  for  legal  purposes,  main- 
tained by  perfectly  legal  measures,  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  degenerate. 
But  he  did  not  believe  that  the  object  of  these  Orange  associations  were  any  other 
than  those  which  had  been  always  professed.     He  could  not  confound  their  princi- 
ples with  a  love  of  injustice,  persecution,  and  disloyalty.     As  to  the  condition  of  the 
law,  that  might  be  a  reasonable  subject  for  consideration.     A  difference  existed  at 
present  between  the  law  of  England  and  that  of  Ireland,  with  respect  to  secret  oaths. 
In  Ireland  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  nature  of  the  oath,  and  the  manner  of  tak- 
ing it,  in  order  to  convintion.   There  certainly  should  be  no  difference  between  the 
laws  of  the  two  countries,  upon  a  subject  of  that  solemn  nature  ;  and,  as  far  as  the 
assimilating  of  the  law  went,  a  measure  of  that  kind  should  have  his  fidl  approbation. 
lie  assented  entirely  to  the  pro])osition,  that  the  law  should,  if  possible,  be  so  framed 
that  secret  oaths  should  cease  entirely.     In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  should  be 
compelled  to  offer  his  decided  opposition  to  a  motion  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (Mr  Plunkett),  for  extending  what  were  termed  constitutional  rights  to  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  but,  while  a  sense  of  duty  compelled  him  to  that  course,  he  was 
free  to  express  his  earnest  hope,  that  all  party  associations,  whether  legal  or  not, 
might  cease.     He  thought  he  had  given  proofs  that  he  was  ready  to  go  as  far  as  any 
one — further  than  the  existing  law  did  go — to  arrive  at  that  end.     He  wished  first 
to  be  assured  as  to  the  means.     If  he  were  a  gentleman  of  Ireland,  he  would  use  all 
the  influence  of  his  station  to  induce  the  Orangemen  to  desist  from  any  of  those 
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practices  which  were  considered  so  objectionable  by  their  Catholic  countrymen.  Ho 
might  appeal  to  them  on  grounds  of  policy;  but  he  would  choose  higher  grounds.  On 
motives  of  policy,  he  would  say  to  them,  "  You  are  a  small  party,  and  it  cannot  be 
wise  to  irritate  a  body  of  men  so  greatly  superior  in  point  of  numbers."  But  he 
would  appeal  to  better  feelings  :  he  would  say  to  them,  "  These  processions,  toasts, 
and  other  manifestations  of  your  opinion,  cannot  be  supposed  by  any  moderate  man 
to  be  contrary  to  law;  but  they  are  of  no  use ;  they  give  offence  to  many  who  have 
not  deserved  injury;  they  wound  the  feelings  of  many  respectable  jiersons;  you 
ought,  therefore,  to  dispense  with  them,  however  harmless  they  may  be  in  the  view 
of  the  law."  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  advise  the  Roman  Catholics  not  to  be  ex- 
treme in  marking  what  might  be  done  amiss,  nor  too  prone  to  construe  every  act  of 
political  exultation  into  an  insult  directed  against  themselves.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible that  all  those  events,  the  recollection  of  which  was  a  source  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  every  individual  who  felt  himself  politically  identified  with  them, 
should  at  once  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  Catholics  themselves  must  admit,  that 
the  commemoration  of  such  events  by  the  Protestants  did  not  necessarily  imply  in- 
sult to  them.  Let  the  Catholics  look  back  to  the  events  of  the  year  1688,  and  say 
whether  there  did  not  exist  some  common  causes  of  exultation.  He  would  take  the 
instance  of  the  celebrated  siege  of  Londonderry ;  and  he  would  ask  any  impartial 
Catholics  whether,  as  Irishmen,  they  did  not  exult  in  that,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
signal  instances  of  the  courage  of  their  countrymen  ?  It  was  not  to  be  inferred  that 
because  the  Protestant  rejoiced,  he  necessarily  intended  any  insult  to  the  Catholic. 
For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  that  he  advised  the  Protestant  to  abstain  from 
causes  of  irritation,  he  would  advise  the  Catholic  not  to  misconstrue  the  com- 
memoration of  events  by  the  Protestants  into  an  insult  directed  against  themselves. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  intimated,  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  would  be  ready  to  withdraw  his  motion,  if  he  could  only  have  an  intimation, 
that  his  Majesty's  government  were  ready  with  any  measure  upon  the  subject. 
Upon  that  head  he  could  give  the  hon.  gentleman  no  direct  assurance.  But  in  No- 
vember last,  a  communication  had  been  made  by  the  Lord-lieutenant,  to  show  that 
some  measure  for  putting  down  secret  associations  had  become  necessary.  Subse- 
quent events  had  not  lessened  that  necessity.  A  proposition  arising  out  of  that 
communication  was  now  before  the  government.  But  he  would  resist  the  motion 
on  other  grounds.  It  was  proposed,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, praying  that  he  would  direct  means  to  be  taken  for  putting  down  societies 
assembled  under  "exclusive  and  unconstitutional  principles."  Was  there  ever  an 
instance  of  parliament  proceeding  to  such  a  vote,  without  having  the  matter  in  evi- 
dence before  them  ?  Addresses  of  this  kind  were  of  themselves  deserving  of  parti- 
cular attention  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view.  He  trusted  that  he  might  have 
credit  with  the  House  for  holding  no  latent  objections  to  the  motion  which  he  was 
reluctant  to  avow.  But  let  them  consider  well.  Here  was  an  address  proposed  to 
the  Crown.  For  what  ?  To  reform  the  existing,  or  to  create  a  new  law?  If  it 
were  to  enforce  the  existing  law,  a  general  declaration  against  political  societies  was 
unwise;  it  might  be  disregarded  ;  it  might  be  taken  as  an  insidt,  and  it  could  have 
no  possible  effect  in  alleviating  existing  irritation.  There  was  no  proof  that  the 
proceedings  in  question  were  illegal;  but,  admitting  them  to  be  illegal,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  would  be  possible  to  prosecute,  would  it  he  wise  to  institute  a  prose- 
cution, backed  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Would  it  be  fair  to  send 
the  parties  to  trial  with  all  the  prejudice  of  such  a  resolution  against  them  ?  If  the 
object  were  to  introduce  a  new  law,  was  it  not  a  very  unusual  course  for  the  House 
to  assure  the  Crown  of  its  readiness  to  assent  to  a  new  law,  if  it  should  be  proposed  ? 
It  belonged  to  that  House  to  originate  laws,  and  not  to  present  addresses,  informing 
the  Crown  that  it  would  be  willing  to  assent  to  a  new  law.  On  these  general  prin- 
ciples, the  motion  might  be  fairly  objected  to.  In  one  part  of  the  resolution  it  was 
stated,  that  the  House  would  consent  to  give  to  the  people  of  Ireland  the  full  benefit 
of  the  constitution.  It  was  impossible  to  say  what  effect  the  passing  of  such  a  re- 
solution might  have  on  the  people  of  Ireland  AVhat  was  meant  by  the  full  benefit 
of  the  constitution  ?  No  phrase  was  more  commonly  used  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Catholic  question  ;  and  such  a  resolution  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  pledge  that 
House  to  a  full  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims.    The  hon.  gentleman  might  argue, 
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that  the  full  benefit  of  the  constitution  could  nut  be  enjoyed  without  such  conces- 
sion ;  but  he  (Mr.  P.),  who  did  uot  concur  in  that  opinion,  must  pause  before  he 
gavehis  assent  to  such  a  resolution.  He  should  strongly  advise  the  House  not  to 
agree  to  any  declaration.  He  did  not  object  to  a  law,  denouncing  party  associations 
as  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  especially  under  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  Orange  associations  had  the  audacity  to  issue 
aildresses  to  the  people,  to  deliver  opinions  on  public  affairs,  and  to  assume  a  co-or- 
dinate power  with  the  government  itself.  Now,  he  could  point  out  some  clubs  and 
associations  in  which,  perhaps,  a  little  more  discretion  was  exercised ;  but  which, 
with  respect  to  all  those  charges,  would  be  found  quite  as  fully  committed.  The 
Orangemen  might  cite  a  very  formidable  precedent  in  a  societj'  which  existed  before 
them,  and  which  in  all  respects,  except  the  article  of  secret  oaths — (Hear,  from  the 
opposition  benches) — and  for  that  article  of  secret  oaths,  the  law  was  now  about  to 
provide — gave  them  the  example  for  most  of  those  proceedings  of  which  they  were 
now  accused.  Declarations  against  general  bodies  were  seldom  useful.  He  would 
remind  the  House  of  Mr.  Fox's  remark,  relative  to  some  affairs  which  were  passing 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  about  the  year  1795  or  1796,  when  principles  were  supposed 
to  exist  in  that  quarter  much  more  alarming  than  any  ascribed  to  the  Orangemen. 
"  I  object,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "to  all  general  condemnations  of  the  people;  but  I  object 
particularly  to  those  now  made  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  You 
may  tell  me  that  they  are  men  of  the  old  leaven.  I  say,  too,  that  they  are  men  of 
the  old  leaven  ;  but  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the  leaven  with  which,  in 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  the  constitution  was  kneaded."  Such  was 
the  language  of  Mr.  Fox,  with  regard  to  the  population  of  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  and 
if  the  principles  of  the  Orangemen  of  the  present  day  were  denounced  and  stigma- 
tized by  that  House,  such  a  measure  would  have  the  effect  of  impressing  them  with 
the  belief  that  their  former  services  were  forgotten  :  they  might  render  a  sullen  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  but  party  spirit  and  party  animosity  would  only  be  exasperated. 
Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  Orange  societies,  in  publishing  declarations  of  their  po- 
litical opinions,  without  precedent.  The  Orangemen  might  refer  to  societies  which 
existed  before  the  Union ;  more  especially  to  the  declaration  of  the  Whig  Club  in 
Ireland,  in  1789.  This  Whig  Club  published  a  declaration,  in  which  they  avowed 
that  they  would  endeavour,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  maintain  a  parliament  in  the 
realm,  exclusively  invested  with  parliamentary  rights.  This,  therefore,  was  an  as- 
sociation established  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  resisting  a  legislative  union.  On 
these  general  grounds,  he  should  oppose  the  resolution.  In  objecting  to  it,  he  trusted 
that  he  could  not  be  fairly  charged  with  endeavouring  to  procure  a  triumph  for  any 
party.  One  word  more.  A  determination  had  been  made  by  the  government  of 
Ireland,  to  prevent  the  dressing  of  the  statue  of  King  William.  As  soon  as  such  in- 
tention was  made  known  to  the  government  here,  he  had  lost  no  time  in  assuring 
his  Excellency  of  the  entire  concurrence  of  ministers  therein.  If  the  motion  were 
not  withdrawn,  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  give  it  a  most  decided  negative. 
Mr.  Abercromby  having  replied,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 


MESSAGE  RESPECTING  THE  KING'S  PROPERTY. 

March  6,  1823. 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  presented  the  following  message  from  the  King : — 

George  R. 

"  His  Majesty  being  informed  that  doubts  have  arisen  touching  the  powers  vested 
in  his  Majesty  to  dispose  of  any  real,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  property  to  which  his 
Majesty  was  entitled  before  and  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  Crown,  and  also 
concerning  the  powers  of  his  Majesty's  successors  to  dispose  of  the  real,  copyhold,  or 
leasehold  property  to  which  they  at  the  time  of  their  accession  to  the  Crown  may  be 
entitled,  his  Majesty  recommends  to  his  faithful  Commons  to  take  this  subject  into 
their  consideration,  and  to  make  such  provision  respecting  the  same  as  may  appear 
to  them  to  be  proper.     G.  R." 
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March,  7,  1823. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  King's  Message, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  should  propose  that  the  chairman  should  ask  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  concerning  the  disposition  of  cei-tain  property  belonging  to 
liis  Majesty.  By  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  and  several  other  Acts,  the  power  of 
the  Crown  to  alienate  real  property  was  restricted.  In  1799  another  Act  was  passed, 
which  removed  those  restrictions,  as  respected  real  property  that  might  be  considered 
as  tiie  private  property  of  his  Majesty.  That  Act  took  away  such  restrictions  as  re- 
garded all  real  property  purchased  out  of  the  privy  purse,  all  real  property  purchased 
■with  any  moneys  not  appropriated  to  the  public  service,  or  with  moneys  received  by 
the  Crown  from  any  person  or  persons  -whatever,  excepting  only  its  predecessors. 
That  was,  the  Act  did  not  apply  to  any  bequests  received  by  the  Crown y;;re  coron<s; 
but  it  applied  only  to  that  which  might  be  considered  as  mere  private  property  be- 
longing to  the  king,  whether  purchased  out  of  the  privy  purse,  or  given  by  private 
individuals.  Now,  it  M'as  quite  clear,  that  there  was  an  omission  in  this  last  Act; 
for  it  made  no  provision  for  that  which  might  be  the  private  property  of  the  king, 
at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  It  only  enabled  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  to  dispose  of  their  private  property  as  kings  ;  of  that  which  thej^  possessed, 
being  kings ;  but  not  of  that  which  they  possessed  as  subjects,  before  their  accession. 
At  present  there  was  this  strange  anomaly  in  the  law — that  the  sovereign  was  treated 
as  a  subject,  with  respect  to  private  property  acquired  by  him  as  king ;  and  as  a  king, 
in  regard  to  private  property  acquired  by  him  as  a  subject.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  was,  to  provide  that  his  Majesty  and  his  successors  might  dispose  of  the  pri- 
vate property  that  the  king  might  acquire  before  becoming  king  ;  that  he  might  dis- 
pose of  it  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  acquired  it  after  becoming  king.  With  respect  to 
personal  property,  that  did  not  at  all  afTect  the  present  question.  The  bill  had  no 
other  object  in  view;  and  he  thought  every  one  would  see  the  justice  of  mailing 
such  a  provision. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  distinction  meant  to  be 
taken  between  property  possessed  by  the  king  as  king,  and  property  possessed  by 
him  as  private  property  acquired  as  a  subject  ? 

Mr.  Peel  replied,  that  what  property  the  king  held  from  his  late  majesty,  was 
held  jure  coronce.  The  bill  would  not  apyily  to  that,  but  only  to  the  private  property 
which  the  king  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  accession. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


MUTINY  BILL— FLOGGING  IN  THE  ARMY. 
March  18,  1823. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Mutiny  Bill,  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  adverted  to  the  atrocious  and  unmanly  system  of  flogging,  which  was  still  kept 
up  in  the  army,  and  which  he  had  hoped  the  government  would,  ere  this,  have  seea 
the  propriety  of  taking  some  means  to  abolish, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose  rather  to  deprecate  discussion,  than  to  reply  to  any- 
thing which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  baronet.  The  admission  of  the  hon.  baronet 
himiself  justified  this  course;  because,  if  it  were  not  proper  without  due  notice,  to 
bring  on  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  military  flogging,  still  less  was  it  prudent, 
without  regular  notice,  to  discuss  that  subject  to  which  the  latter  portion  of  the  hon. 
baronet's  speech  had  applied.  His  right  hon.  friend,  !-hortly  after  the  recess,  would 
be  prepared,  if  matters  remained  in  their  present  position,  to  lay  a  full  statement  be- 
fore the  House.  He  could  have  wished  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  waited,  before  he 
made  his  charge,  to  hear  what  case  the  government  could  make  out.  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  free  to  confess,  that  he  diff'ered  entirely  from  the  honourable  baronet  in 
principle  upon  the  subject ;  and  he  believed  that  the  country  would  hear,  with  al- 
most universal  satisfaction,  that,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  her 
honour  and  interests,  there  was  nothing  at  present  in  her  foreign  relations  which  in- 
duced government  to  think  that  her  tranquillity  would  be  disturbed. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
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ARMY  EXTRAORDINARIES— SIR  THOMAS  MAITLAND. 
March  24,   1823. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Army  E.vtraordinaries,  Mr.  Ilurae  having  revived  certain 
charges  against  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  Governor  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  that  of  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  those  gentlemen  were  defended 
by  Mr.  W'ilmot ;  after  which, — 

Mr  Secretaky  Peel  observed,  that  no  part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  (Mr.  Hume)  had  surprised  him  more  than  his  protest  against  sweeping  and 
general  accusations.  When  the  hon.  member  brought  forward  charges  against  absent 
individuals,  he  must  be  prepared  to  hear  those  charges  repelled  with  warmth.  He  could 
not  conceive  a  situation  more  delicate  than  that  of  an  officer,  in  the  discharge  of  ar- 
duous and  painful  duties,  liable  to  such  attacks  and  charges  as  the  hon.  member  had 
thought  proper  to  make.  lie  considered  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wilniot)  to  be  quite 
justified  in  the  warmth  he  had  expressed  at  the  charges  vaguely  brought  forward 
against  Sir  T.  INIaitland.  For  what  were  those  charges?  Why,  such  as,  if  true, 
must  cause  the  dismissal  of  that  gallant  officer.  He  had  been  called  a  scourge  and 
a  tyrant,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  British  name.  Was  it  fair  that  such  attacks  should 
be  made  upon  a  question  like  that  now  before  the  House,  and  without  even  giving 
the  accused  or  his  friends  the  advantage  of  a  notice  ?  On  such  an  occasion,  his 
hon.  friend  had  been  imperiously  called  upon  to  vindicate  Sir  T.  Maitland.  Having 
for  two  years  filled  the  office  now  so  worthily  occupied  by  his  hon.  friend,  he  begged 
to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  character  of  Sir  T.  Maitland.  Never  had  there  lived  a 
man  actuated  by  a  more  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  honour  of  the  British  name 


THE  IRISH  LINEN  TRADE. 
March  24,  1823. 

The  Warehousing  Bill  having  been  re-committed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
Mr.  Grattan  objected  to  the  warehousing  of  foreign  linens,  without  the  payment  of 
a  transit  duty,  as  injurious  to  the  staple  trade  of  Ireland.  Mr.  W^allace  expressed 
his  willingness  to  allow  time  for  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  to  forward  hither  their 
grounds  of  opposition  to  the  bill, — 

Mk.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  the  question  of  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland 
appeared  to  him  to  proceed  on  a  distinct  and  peculiar  principle,  and  could  not  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  general  principle  by  which  the  commerce  of  this 
country  was  regulated.  The  point  to  be  looked  to  was,  how  the  linen  trade  could 
best  be  extended  and  supported,  so  as  to  render  the  greatest  portion  of  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  He  viewed  that  trade  with  much  interest,  not  only  because  it 
was  intimately  connected  -with  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  but  because  it 
was  associated  with  certain  historical  recollections.  The  linen  trade  was  given  to 
Ireland  by  a  great  monarch.  Every  thing  was  done  to  discourage  the  woollen  trade 
of  Ireland,  and  to  encourage  that  of  England  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  solemn  pro- 
mise was  given  that  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged. 
When  the  subject  came  to  be  discussed,  he  should  approach  it  with  these  feelings. 


RIOT  AT  THE  DUBLIN  THEATRE. 
March  24,  1823. 

Colonel  Barry  moved  for  "  Copies  of  the  Informations  charging  James  Forbes, 
George  Graham,  and  Henry  Ilanbridge,  with  a  Conspiracy  to  kill  and  murder  his 
Excellency  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  upon  which  the  Committals  of  the  said 
persons  to  his  Majesty's  Gaol  of  Newgate,  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  on  the  23rd  of 
December  last,  were  founded." 

[It  appeared,  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Plunkett,  the  attorney-general  for  Ireland, 
15 
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•who  rose  to  oppose  the  motion,  that  on  the  i4th  of  December  the  Lord-lieutenant 
■went  to  the  theatre.  Before  he  went,  it  was  publicly  announced  that  there  would 
be  a  riot  at  the  theatre.  Information  was  given  to  his  excellency  that  his  person 
would  be  in  danger.  Measures  were  taken  in  consequence,  which,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  were  ineffectual.  The  night  of  the  visit  arrived,  and  tliere  was  a  consi- 
derable tumult.  Immediately  on  the  Lord-lieutenant  coming  in,  the  tumult  com- 
menced. A  general  sentiment  of  approbation  of  his  excellency  was  expressed  by 
the  unbought  and  unpacked  portion  of  the  audience;  but  it  was  attempted  to  be 
drowned  in  the  violent  hisses  and  groans  of  the  rioters  in  different  parts.  But  they 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  such  extemporaneous  expressions  of  feeling  as  hisses 
and  groans ;  they  dropped  down  printed  hand-bills,  containing  vulgar  and  illiberal 
attacks  on  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  mottoes  of  "No  Popery,"  as  well  as  personal  in- 
sults. It  was  observed,  that  between  the  persons  in  the  pit  and  gallery,  there  were 
signals  which  afforded  evidence  of  previous  concert.  In  particular,  there  was  a  party 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  gallery,  who  made  a  violent  uproar,  by  hissing  and  ut- 
tering expressions  the  most  insulting  and  offensive;  and  it  was  remarked,  that  their 
expressions  were  not  merely  directed  against  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  either  in  his 
private  capacity  or  as  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  were  directed  also  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  in  general.  The  cries  of  "  No  Popery!"  "Down  with 
the  Popish  government !"  were  reiterated  ;  and  that  sort  of  disturbance  continued 
until  the  play  was  over,  and  the  tune  of  '^  God  save  the  King"  called  for.  Now,  it 
was  of  importance  to  know,  that  in  the  box  in  which  his  excellency  sat,  he  was  by 
a  projection  so  secured  against  any  mischief  from  the  gallery  while  he  sat  back,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach  him  by  a  missile  from  that  part  of  the  house. 
When  the  tune  was  called  for,  his  excellency  stood  up,  and  advanced  to  the  front  of 
the  box,  where  he  became  a  distinct  object  to  several  parts  of  the  house  to  which  he 
was  not  visible  before.  Just  then  a  bottle  was  thrown  from  the  upper  gallery,  wtiich 
passed  over  the  pit,  and  hit  the  drop-scene  or  curtain  half-way  between  the  centre 
and  the  place  where  his  excellency  stood.  This  he  could  not  look  on  as  any  light 
or  trivial  matter ;  though  some  persons  seemed  to  think  it  a  good  joke.  Three 
witnesses  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  thrown  at  the  Lord-lieutenant ;  though, 
when  the  fact  was  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  (Mr.  Plunkett) 
thought  he  heard  something  like  merriment — some  "  peals  of  devilish  laughter." 
But  he  would  stand  on  the  judgment  of  the  House  and  the  public,  whether 
it  were  ajeu  d^esprit  to  throw  a  bottle  at  the  king's  representative  in  the  public 
theatre  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  When  the  bottle  had  been  thrown  at  the  head  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  a  person  who  had  been  very  active  with  a  watchman's  rattle,  was  observed 
to  break  it  in  two,  and  to  fling  one  of  the  pieces,  which  hit  the  box  of  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant with  such  force  as  to  cut  the  cushion,  and  leave  a  deep  impression,  whence  it 
rebounded  and  fell  on  the  stage.  These  facts  were,  beyond  all  controversy,  proved 
in  evidence.  It  was  also  proved,  that  while  this  was  going  on,  a  number  of  persons 
were  using  whistles  to  create  confusion,  and  that  several  persons  were  in  the  upper 
gallery  armed  with  bludgeons,  and  a  number  of  the  audience  were  severely  beaten 
by  them.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  a  person  named  Hanbridge  had  thrown 
the  bottle,  that  the  rattle  was  flung  by  a  man  named  Graham,  and  that  a  person 
named  Forbes  had  been  one  of  the  principal  planners  and  contrivers  of  the  whole  at- 
tack. He  was  observed  in  tiie  corner  of  the  lattices  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  gal- 
lery, communicating  with  those  persons  who  had  discharged  the  missiles  on  the  left. 
As  to  Hanbridge,  his  conduct  was  taken  notice  of  by  a  person  who  never  took  his 
eye  off  him,  until  he  saw  him  safely  lodged  in  the  police-office.  These  facts  occurred 
on  the  Saturday  night,  and  some  persons  were  then  taken  up,  who  underwent  inves- 
tigation. When  he  (Mr.  P.)  was  consulted,  he  was  now  free  to  say,  that  his  impres- 
sion on  the  first  view  was  that  the  disturbance  involved  nothing  more  than  a  misde- 
meanour. The  investigation  continued  about  seven  days.  It  appeared  that  Forbes, 
on  being  released,  had  gone  to  a  tavern  in  Essex-street,  where  he  was  met  by  others, 
and  there  he  talked  of  the  throwing  of  the  missiles,  and  other  particulars  of  the  riot. 
He  spoke  of  himself  as  having  been  involved  in  the  riot,  and  to  that  extent  wliich 
might  affect  his  life.  He  said  he  knew  he  might  be  transported  to  Botany  Bay ;  but 
he  had  no  objection  to  go  there,  provided  he  could  raise  an  Orange  lodge  in  his 
place  of  banishment ;  that  he  had  only  one  life,  and  would  freely  sacrifice  it  for  the 
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cause.  He  stated  that  the  Ijottle  and  tlie  other  instruments  were  badly  aimed;  he 
regretted  tliey  had  not  hit  their  object;  and,  what  was  more  material,  he  stated  his 
hope  that  the  same  etlbrts  would  be  renewed  another  time,  and  be  more  effectual. 
Now,  all  this  had  been  proved  by  two  witnesses  on  oath,  on  whose  testimony  not  the 
slightest  imputation  had  been  cast.  One  of  them  was  a  Mr.  Farrell,  an  attorney, 
the  other  was  a  Mr.  Troy,  a  respectable  silk-mereer,  and  he  believed  their  evidence 
was  beyond  all  imputation.  Vv'hen  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  heard  the  testimony  of  those 
persons,  the  whole  transaction  assumed  a  different  character.  Instead  of  an  aggra- 
vated riot,  in  which  the  danger  to  the  life  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  only  consequen- 
tial, it  ap;)eared  a  direct  attack  on  the  person  and  life  of  his  excellency.  He  gave 
his  advice  accordingly;  and,  under  the  same  circumstances,  he  would  do  so  again. 
He  had  thereby  discharged  his  duty  to  the  Crown  and  the  public,  in  the  most  con- 
scientious manner,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
wrong,  however,  if  he  thought  that  the  committal  bound  him,  as  prosecutor,  to  a 
particular  mode  of  trial.  He  seemed  to  think  it  criminal  to  commit  on  a  capital 
charge,  and  not  to  follow  it  up  by  a  capital  indictment.  But  nothing  was  more 
familiar  in  practice;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  prisoner, 
if,  on  further  investigation,  something  should  be  discovered  which  did  not  bear  out 
the  capital  charge,  and  he  should  be  put  on  trial  for  his  life.  He  would  now  state 
what  had  determined  him  to  forego  the  capital  accusation.  He  was  as  anxious 
as  any  one  that  the  public  mind  should  be  disabused ;  and  if  he  were  now  asked 
if  he  thought  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  murder,  he  would  say  he  did  not  think 
there  was;  and,  if  he  were  on  his  oath,  in  the  jury-box,  he  woidd,  on  such  a 
charge,  have  acquitted  the  prisoners.  But  the  circumstance  which  induced  him  to 
alter  his  opinion  was,  that  although  convinced  in  his  conscience  that  the  party  ac- 
cused entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  commit  crime  of  as  deep  a  malignity  as  that  with 
which  they  were  charged,  yet  it  was  not  exactly  what  the  law  recognised  as  caj)ital. 
These  men  were  guilty  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy,  not  to  murder,  but  to  compel  the 
Lord-lieutenant  to  change  the  measures  of  his  government — measures  for  governing 
all  the  people  of  Ireland  by  the  aid  of  equal  law,  without  distinction  of  party  or 
opinion.  Yes,  against  that  unprecedented  anomaly  of  equal  law  in  Ireland,  was  that 
conspiracy  formed. — He  would  now  tell  the  House  of  what  nature  it  was.  After  the 
king  had  declared  his  intention,  in  his  parting  letter,  of  discountenancing  party  ani- 
mosities— after  he  had  declared  his  wish  that  sentiments  of  irritation  should  no  longer 
be  encouraged,  and  had  recommended  that  party  toasts  should  no  longer  be  given — 
the  Lord-lieutenant  directed,  that  an  anniversary  which  revived  remembrances  of 
their  having  been  a  conquered  people  should  be  discontinued.  Some  persons  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  those  days,  were  highly  ex- 
asperated ;  and  four  or  five  persons,  members  of  Orange  lodges,  consulted  together, 
and  it  was  declared,  that  the  Lord  lieutenant's  visit  to  the  theatre  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  insult  him,  and  make  him  unpopular,  and  would  make  it  also  be  be- 
lieved by  the  government  in  England,  that  he  was  so:  he  was  to  be  insulted  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  him  to  quit  the  theatre,  and  ultimately  the  country.  Subscrip- 
tions were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  packing  the  theatre,  and  filling  it  with  persons 
from  the  Orange  lodges.  The  money  was  raised  in  an  Orange  lodge  of  a  higher 
description,  by  persons  who  could  find  money  for  themselves,  and  furnish  it  for  the  ad- 
mission of  others.  Theyaecordinglymet,  having  deliberately  i'onned  this  plan.  Parties 
from  a  particular  lodge  were  to  go  to  the  pit  door,  and  seize  that  part  of  the  theatre 
near  which  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  to  sit.  Three  persons,  members  of  this  lodge, 
went  to  the  theatre  on  Saturday  morning,  and  purchased  a  sufficiency  of  pit  tickets 
to  admit  si.\ty  or  seventy  per.sons  to  the  one-shilling  gallery  ;  three  going  in  on  one 
pit  ticket.  Those  persons  went  to  the  lodge  in  Ship-street,  where  an  inferior  lodge 
met.  Forbes  was  one  of  the  persons,  but  he  had  not  been  present  at  the  first  meet- 
ing. From  that  place  men  were  sent  to  the  theatre  armed  with  bludgeons,  and  in- 
furiated with  whisky.  Forbes  accompanied  tliem  ;  and  besides  assisting  them  to  the 
bludgeons,  furnished  them  with  instructions  to  compel  the  Lord-lieu!enant  to  leave  the 
theatre.  But  the  rioters  seemed  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  consequences,  so  long 
as  they  had  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  counteract  the  king's  commands.  The  prin- 
cipal object  being  to  compel  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  change  his  measures,  or  to  leave 
the  government,  the  danger  to  his  life  was  but  consequential,  not  direct;  and  that 
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was  not  the  case  which  sustained  the  capital  charge.  Bills  of  indictment  were  sent 
up  to  the  grand  jury,  not  for  the  capital  charge,  but  for  a  conspiracy  to  riot.] 

Dr.  Lushington  having  spoken  in  support  of  the  motion, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  question  was,  whetlier  certain  informations, 
upon  which  the  magistrates  hadcommitteclsomepersons,  accused,  in  those  informations, 
of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  liing's  representative  should  be  placed  before  the  House  ? 
He  must  say,  that  he  did  consider  a  great  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
speech  (Dr.  Lushington)  had  been  completely  beside  this  question.  These  were  ex-ojfi- 
cio  informations,  the  House  would  observe ;  and,  surely,  it  was  most  extraordinary,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  who  had  given  notice  of  a  similar  motion  to  the  pre- 
sent, had  not  included  in  his  notice  these  informations.  It  was  not  less  extraordi- 
nary in  his  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Cavan,  to  have  moved  for  these  papers 
immediately  after  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh  had  gone  out  of  town,  and  the  hon. 
secretary  for  Ireland  had  returned  to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  in  that  coun- 
try. The  question  was,  whether  the  magistrates  in  this  case  had,  or  had  not,  exer- 
cised a  proper  discretion  in  committing  the  parties  ?  If  so,  it  was  contended,  these 
informations  might  be  produced.  But  he  answered,  that  they  were  not  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  motion.  If  they  were  not,  was  it  desirable,  on  any 
other  grounds,  that  this  information  should  be  laid  before  the  House  ?  It  was  ad- 
mitted, that  if  the  parties  had  been  improperly  committed,  they  might  have  their 
actions  against  the  magistrates.  Now,  was  it  consonant  to  practice,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  House  should  interfere,  the  remedy  being  admitted  to  reside  in  a  court  of 
law  ?  And  if  this  remedy  were  so  to  be  administered  in  a  court  of  law,  such  a  court 
would  be  the  proper  place  for  the  production  of  these  papers.  To  produce  them 
now,  would  be  extremely  unjust  towards  the  parties  who  might  be  thus  put  on  their 
trial.  It  was  impossible  that  these  informations,  were  they  even  furnished,  could 
give  as  much  information  upon  the  matter  as  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  parties 
when  put  upon  their  trial.  On  these  sound  and  parliamentary  principles,  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  present  motion. 


IMPRISONMENT  OF  MARY  ANN  CARLILE. 
March  26,  1823. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from  Mary  Ann  Carlile  (the  sister  of  Carlile,  the 
writer  and  publisher),  complaining  of  hardship,  and  praying  for  redress. 

[It  appeared  that  the  petitioner  had  been  convicted,  on  the  prosecution  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  of  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "An 
Appendix  to  the  Theological  Works  of  Thomas  Paine."  a  tract  which  questioned 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  12 
months  in  Dorchester  gaol,  and  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  £500.] 

Sir  T.  Acland,  the  attorney-general,  and  Mr.  Ricardo  having  spoken, — 

Mb.  Secretary  Peel  did  not  rise  to  reply  to  all  the  arguments  which  had  been 
brought  forward  on  the  opposite  side,  but  rather  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he 
could  not  recommend  the  individual  in  question  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.  The 
law  of  the  country  made  it  a  crime  to  make  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  lower  classes 
of  their  belief  in  the  consolations  of  religion  ;  and  while  this  law  remained  un= 
repealed,  he  should  think  himself  wanting  in  his  duty,  if  he  shrank  from  applying 
and  enforcing  it.  If  there  were  any  blame  for  continuing  the  imprisonment  complained 
of,  he  was  willing  to  take  all  the  blame  on  himself.  His  learned  friend  had  properly 
said,  that  there  was  no  contrition  expressed  in  the  petition,  not  as  an  evidence  of 
her  present  belief,  but  to  show  that,  after  a  year's  imprisonment,  she  gave  no  reason 
to  suppose  she  would  not  again  commit  the  same  oti'ence.  She  was  unable  to  give 
the  sureties  required  by  the  law,  and  contrition  might  have  been  accepted  in  their 
stead.  But  without  either  sureties  or  contrition,  refusing  both,  his  learned  friend 
was  justified  in  the  remark  he  had  made.  The  hon.  member,  as  remarked  by  the 
member  for  Devonshii-e,  had  very  adroitly  appealed  to  the  House,  not  to  mix  up 
other  matters  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  but  to  confine  themselves  to  the  parti- 
cular case ;  and,  if  there  were  only  the  individual  case,  the  Crown  would  be  justified 
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in  extending  mercy.  But  this  was  one  part  of  a  system  for  propagating  sophistry 
and  delusion — it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  family  of  the  Carliles  to  triumph 
over  the  laws  and  religion  established  for  the  general  benefit.  The  right  hon.  secre- 
tary then  referred  to  the  repeated  convictions  of  Mr.  Carliie  and  his  wife  and  sister, 
to  sliow  that  they  carried  on  a  regular  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  family.  It 
proved,  he  said,  that  there  was  a  concerted  attempt  to  triumph  over  the  laws,  and 
establish  a  supremacy  which  they  should  not  reach.  It  was  not  possible  to  consider 
this  as  a  single  crime,  but  one  of  a  connected  series.  The  hon.  member  stated,  that, 
in  fact,  the  sentence  was  one  which  involved  perpetual  imprisonment. — Now  the 
sentence  was,  that  Mary  Ann  Carliie  be  imprisoned  one  year,  and  pay  a  fine  of 
£.300.  When  the  Crown  thought  she  had  passed  a  term  of  years  in  confinement, 
equal  to  that  fine  she  was  unable  to  pay,  it  might  extend  its  mercy  to  her;  and,  if 
he  then  filled  his  present  situation,  he  would  recommend  and  advise  the  Crown  to  do 
so.  The  alternative  was  not,  therefore,  as  stated  by  the  honourable  member,  either 
paying  the  fine  or  perpetual  imprisonment.  He  avowed  that  he  advised  the  Crown  to 
reject  the  prayer  of  her  petition  for  her  release  at  the  present  period. 

After  a  speech  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett, — 

Mr.  Pkel  said,  he  had  never  stated,  as  the  hon.  baronet  seemed  to  think,  that 
contrition  was  a  sine  qua  non — that  it  was  impossible  Mary  Ann  Carliie  should  ever 
be  released  without  expressing  contrition  ;  he  disclaimed  this.  Some  one,  he  said, 
must  advise  the  Crown  as  to  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  with  regard  to  such  cases 
as  the  present.  Suppose  any  person  should  refuse  to  pay  his  fine,  what  would  the 
hon.  baronet  do  in  that  case  ?  Would  he  then  recommend  such  a  person  to  be  dis- 
charged ?  It  was  a  just  consequence  of  this,  that  he  who  refused  to  pay  his  fine, 
should  pay  by  a  certain  quantum  of  punishment. 

The  petition  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

[On  the  10th  of  April  following,  in  a  speech  which  arose  on  the  subject  of  crown 
debtors,  Mr.  Peel  expressed  similar  sentiments.  He  disclaimed  any  idea  of  appor- 
tioning certain  quantities  of  imprisonment  to  the  liquidation  of  certain  penalties. 
The  lenity  of  the  Crown  would  always  be  freely  dispensed,  hut  it  could  be  dispensed 
only  with  a  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  particular  cases.  Some  portion  of 
imprisonment,  where  a  fine  was  not  paid,  became  absolutel}^  necessary;  because,  if 
fines  were  not  exacted,  they  would  of  course  cease  to  be  paid  altogether.] 


BENEVOLENCE  IN  IRELAND. 

April  11,  1823. 

In  a  committee  of  supply  on  the  Irish  ^Miscellaneous  Estimates,  Mr.  Peel  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  the  following  handsome  tribute  to  the  charitable 
and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  people  of  Dublin.  He  said,  he  could,  from  his  own 
knowledge  assert,  that  more  liberality,  or  a  greater  portion  of  charitable  feeling,  did 
not  exist  in  any  community  than  was  to  be  found  in  Dublin.  The  hon.  baronet 
CSir  John  Newport)  had  spoken  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  Ireland  laboured, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  many  individuals  of  wealth  and  rank,  whose  duties 
obliged  them  to  reside  principally  in  this  country.  But  there  was  another  \Knnt 
■which  bore  particularly  hard  on  the  city  of  Dublin.  A  great  number  of  persons, 
from  every  part  of  Ireland,  ])roceedcd  to  Dublin,  on  their  way  to  this  country,  where 
t'iiey  hoped  to  procure  a  livelihood.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  poor  of  all  sort? 
congregated  there,  and  the  ordinary  sources  of  charity  were  inadequate  to  their  sup- 
port. He  had  himself  officiated  on  charitable  occasions  in  Dublin,  and  he  never 
knew  larger  funds  to  be  raised  in  any  place  for  purposes  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
He  had  seen  from  £600  to  £800  collected  at  a  charity  sermon.  These  donations 
supplied,  in  some  dc^ec,  the  place  of  the  poor  laws. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLABIS. 
April  17,  1823. 

Sundry  petitions  having  been  presented  against  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  amongst  them  one  from  the  Rev.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  of  Dublin,  and  a  peti- 
tion in  favour  of  those  claims  from  several  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  addressed  the  House  at  considerable  length  on  the  subject.  In 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  discussion, — 

Mr.  Secretaki  Peel  said,  that  after  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster  (Sir  Francis  Burdett),  he  found  himself  compelled  to  address  the  House. 
He  would  be  brief  in  his  observations  ;  but  what  he  said  he  wished  to  address  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster  particularly.  The  hon.  member  had  insinuated  a 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  opposition  to  the  present  motion  ;  he  had  insinuated 
that  the  fears  which  he  professed  to  entertain  for  the  success  of  the  motion  were  not 
only  groundless  but  pretended.  What  right  had  the  hon.  baronet  to  make  such  an 
insinuation  ?  The  hon.  baronet  had  a  right  to  blame  the  conduct  of  members,  to 
attack  their  opinions,  to  expose  their  arguments,  to  treat  their  opposition  to  the  Ca- 
tholic claims  as  an  opposition  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country ;  but  how  was  it 
consistent  with  the  hon.  baronet's  general  principles  of  toleration,  to  give  no  credit, 
even  for  sincerity,  to  the  opinions  of  his  antagonists,  and  to  arrogate  propriety  ex- 
clusively to  himself?  And  the  hon.  baronet,  by  way  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
test,  had  asked  him  (Mr.  Peel)  to  answer  one  question — Was  he  really  afraid  of  the 
Pretender,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  the  Devil  ?  as  though  an  answer  to  that  question  could 
explain  the  grounds  upon  which  he  founded  his  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. If  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him  persisted  in  bringing  forward  his  present 
motion,  he  should  be  ready  to  repeat  his  confirmed  objections  against  it ;  and  when 
he  had  done  so,  let  the  hon.  baronet  treat  those  objections  with  what  severity  he 
pleased ;  but  until  then,  let  the  hon.  baronet  keep  to  himself  his  doubts  of  his  sin- 
cerity. He  protested  that  he  would  rather  submit  to  eternal  exclusion  from  otBce — 
and  perhaps  he  should  consider  that  as  no  very  great  sacrifice — than  consent  to  hold 
power  by  the  compromise,  or  by  anything  approaching  to  the  compromise,  of  an 
opinion.  And  by  what  right  were  imputations  of  such  a  nature  cast  upon  him  ? 
With  what  variation  of  principle  could  he  at  any  time  be  charged  ?  From  the  ear- 
liest period  of  his  political  life,  caring  nothing  fcr  the  opinion  of  friends — caring 
nothing  for  the  opinion  of  the  people — he  had  uniformly  opposed  the  concessions  to 
the  Catholics. — He  was  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
he  felt  bound  to  notice  one  or  two  observations  which  had  fallen  from  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Wynn).  On  his  late  return  to  office,  be  had  claimed  for  himself  the 
privilege  of  acting  precisely  as  he  should  think  fit  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
claims  ;  at  whatever  time,  and  under  whatever  circumstances,  those  claims  might  be 
brought  forward.  Finding  the  Marquis  Wellesley  appointed  to  the  Lord-lieutenancy 
and  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  to  the  situation  of  Attorney-general,  he  had  seen  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  co-operate  with  them  ;  but,  as  for  six  years  previous  to  those 
appointments,  he  had  held  the  post  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  it  was  impossible 
for  him,  consistently  with  his  own  honour,  to  acquiesce  in  the  observation  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wynn),  that,  at  the  time  of  those  appointments,  a  pledge  had 
been  given  to  the  Irish  for  a  just,  impartial,  and  conciliatory  government.  He  could 
not  but  take  that  observation  of  his  right  hon.  friend  as  conveying  an  imputation 
upon  himself,  and  upon  the  honourable  persons  with  whom,  while  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, he  had  acted.  Ke  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  effect  wliich  his  known  opinions 
would  have  upon  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
man  to  hold  such  opinions,  and  to  fill  the  situation  he  had  filled,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  ill  feeling  and  to  misrepresentation.  His  constant  object  in  Ireland  had 
been  a  fair  administration  of  the  laws  as  they  existed ;  and  he  challenged  the  country 
to  produce  any  instance  in  which,  while  he  had  held  office,  an  impartial  administra- 
tion of  those  laws  had  been  denied. 

[It  was  during  this  discussion  that  Mr.  Brougham  charged  Mr.  Secretary  Canning 
with  having  exhibited  "  a  s]  ecimen,  the  most  incredible  specimen  of  monstrous  truck- 
ling, forthe  purpose  of  obtaining  office,  that  tbewholohistorj' of  political  tergiversation 
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coulJ  furnish "     The  hon.  member's  sentence  was  cut  short  by  Mr.  Canning^'s 

sudden  exclaniution,  "  I  rise  to  say,  that  that  is  false  !"  So  much  warmtli  between  the 
parties  ensued,  that  ISIr.  Bankes  moved,  "  That  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  and 
Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  attead- 
iug  this  House."  After  the  interference  of  several  members,  and  certain  concilia- 
tory explanations  having  been  mutually  ofi'ered, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Feel  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it  were  not  tlieir  sincere  convic- 
tion that  a  satisfactory  explanation  had  been  given,  calculated  to  allay  any  implea- 
sant  feeling  that  might  have  existed  between  liis  right  hon.  friend  and  the  learned 
gentleman  i*  With  respect  to  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  misunderstanding 
arose,  he  would  say  that  tlie  facts  must  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  to  the  learned 
gentleman  ;  for  that  nothing  could  by  possibility  be  more  free  from  the  imputation 
of  truckling  than  the  manner  in  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  accepted  oiHce.  He 
appealed  to  the  House,  whether  this  affair  had  not  been  satisfactorily  terminated, 
and  ought  not  to  be  further  proceeded  in  ? 

Mr.  Bankes  then  said,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  begged  leave  to  withdraw 
his  motion.  After  which,  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Brougham  consented  that  the  affair 
should  be  allowed  to  drop.] 
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April  21,   1823. 

In  a  conversation  which  arose  respecting  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  Ireland 
for  some  years  back. — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  this  credit  he  must  claim  for  himself  and  for  those 
with  wliom  he  had  acted  in  the  administration  of  Ireland,  that  they  had  acted  with 
most  perfect  impartiality.  He  would  say  further,  that  a  most  scrupulous  attention 
had  been  paid,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  any  religious  prejudices  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  In  any  case  where  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  concerned  in 
an  outrage,  instead  of  trusting  to  local  representations,  counsel  of  eminence  were 
sent  to  the  si)0t,  and  if  there  were  a  chance  that  they  could  not  direct  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  impartially,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  directed  to  take  it 
into  their  own  hands.  So  far  from  any  religious  distinction  operating  to  an  exclusion 
from  ofhces  to  which  they  were  legally  admissible,  he  could  say  that  in  no  one  case 
had  he  made  the  inquiry,  whether  a  candidate  for  oiiice  were  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
In  the  wliole  of  the  six  years  that  he  was  connected  with  the  government  of  Ireland, 
he  did  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  any  objection  was  ever  made  by  any  mem- 
ber of  it  to  any  individual  because  he  was  a  Catholic.  If  his  own  particular  feelings,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  other  leading  members  of  the  administration  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholicclaims,  had  not  been  suthcient  to  produce  impartiality  in  their  conduct  towards 
the  Catholics,  there  were  still  two  individuals  in  the  administration — namely,  the  soli- 
citor-general, and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland — who  were  distinguished 
for  the  zeal  with  which  they  advocated  the  right  of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  com- 
j)lete  emancipation  ;  and  yet,  though  he  ditlered  in  opinion  with  those  gentlemen  on 
that  subject,  he  had  never  differed  with  them  in  opinion  on  any  question  that  related 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  or  to  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  such  offices  as 
tlicy  were  by  law  entitled  to  fill.  With  respect  to  his  own  re-admission  into  office,  he 
would  frankly  declare,  that  he  never  would  have  consented  to  enter  into  any 
administration,  had  he  supposed  that  there  was  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  his 
colleagues  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  partiality  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
or  in  the  admission  of  individuals  to  office.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  post  of 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  had  been  placed  indirect  correspon- 
dence with  the  Marquis  Wellcslcy ;  and  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  as  far  as 
lie  was  concerned,  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  carry  that  nobleman's  designs  into 
execution.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  acquiesce  in  any  compliments  that  were 
made  to  himself  at  the  expense  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  connected ;  and  iie 
claimed  credit  for  all  of  them,  for  having  acted  on  the  principles  which  he  had  al- 
ready stated. 
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INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  SHERIFF  OF  DUBLIN. 

April  21,   1823. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved — "  That  the  statement  made  by 
the  attorney-general  of  Ireland,  in  his  place,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  respecting 
the  proceedings  on  the  trials  of  Forbes,  Graham,  and  Hanbridge,  renders  it  incum- 
bent on  this  House  to  institute  the  strictest  examination  into  the  conduct  of  the 
sheriflp  of  the  city  of  Dublin  on  that  occasion." 

Mr.  Plunkett,  the  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the 
proceedings  in  those  trials  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  discussion, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon  all  sides,  that,  in  justice 
to  the  high  sherifif  and  to  aU  the  parties  concerned,  some  inquiry  should  take  place. 
The  question,  then,  was,  what  was  the  best  mode  of  making  such  inquiry  ?  He  con- 
jured the  House  to  confine  itself,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  to  the  princi- 
ples which  had  ever  guided  them  on  such  occasions — principles  which  in  this  instance 
would,  he  trusted,  be  separated  from  all  party  feelings.  He  appealed  to  any  man 
who  heard  him,  whether  the  arguments  adduced  for  inquiry  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
were  sufficient  to  show  that  this  case  was  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  ?  The 
hen.  member  for  Limerick  had  said,  that  the  conduct  of  the  graud  jury  ought  to  be 
inquired  into.  Surely  the  hon.  member  must  have  forgotten  the  terms  of'  the  mo- 
tion. In  that  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  only  was  included.  If  they  were  to  go  fur- 
ther, let  it  be  so  stated ;  but  if  they  were  not,  let  them  confine  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion before  them.  But,  supposing  the  conduct  of  the  grand  jury  were  to  be  examined, 
how  were  they  to  proceed  ?  Were  they  to  receive  the  evidence  of  those  whom  the 
grand  jury  had  examined,  or  of  those  who  stated  that  the  grand  jury  had  refused  to 
examine  them  ?  If  they  did  this,  how  were  they  to  put  the  grand  jury  on  their  de- 
fence ?  How  could  they  call  upon  them  to  disclose  that  which  they  were  bound  by 
oath  to  keep  secret  ?  This  was  not  a  case  in  which  the  political  circumstances  of 
Ireland  could  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  noble  member  for  Yorkshire  had 
argued,  that  this  was  a  case  where  the  House  was  bound  to  inquire,  not  only  into 
the  conduct  of  the  sheriff' of  Dublin,  but  into  the  conduct  of  sheritfs  generally.  Now, 
this  was  opposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick,  who  stated,  that  the  case  was 
widely  different  from  that  of  other  sheriffs :  and  this  was  a  reason  which  would  in- 
duce him  to  send  the  case  for  inquiry  to  a  court  of  justice,  rather  than  to  the  bar  of 
that  House.  From  the  loose  statements  made  upon  this  question,  most  of  which 
were  contradicted  as  soon  as  made,  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  parties  could  not  be 
examined  upon  oath,  was  not  so  fit  a  place  for  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  as  a 
court  of  justice,  where  an  oath  must  be  administered.  This  was  not  a  case  where 
there  was  a  denial  of  justice,  for  the  attorney-general  for  Ireland  was  ready  to  pro- 
secute, if  necessary.  By  instituting  a  process  at  their  bar,  the  House  would  be 
adopting  that  course  for  which  some  hon.  members  were  so  ready  to  blame  the  at- 
torney-general— namely,  taking  the  case  out  of  the  regular  and  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  There  were,  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  instances  where  it 
had  interfered.  He  alluded  particularly  to  that  of  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  W.  Quin), 
where  the  delay  had  been,  not  merely  from  day  to  day,  but  from  week  to  week.  He 
did  not  say  that  the  time  of  the  House  should  not  be  so  occupied,  if  occasion  required, 
but  he  did  think  that  if  this  inquiry  were  gone  into  at  their  bar,  it  would  be  found 
to  extend  to  a  most  inconvenient  length.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  that  some  ulterior  proceedings  were  called  for,  they  must  in  the 
end  send  the  matter  to  a  court  of  justice;  and  that  would  be  sending  the  sheriff  to 
trial  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  him,  arising  from  the  decision  of  the  House.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  much  better  to  let  the  matter  take  its  course  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  country. 
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April,  28,  1823. 

Mr.  Macdonald  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion  : — 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  inform  his  Majest)',  that 
this  House  has  taken  into  its  most  serious  consideration  the  papers  relating  to  the 
late  negotiation,  which  have  been  laid  before  them  by  his  Majesty's  gracious  com- 
mand : 

"  To  represent  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  disappointment  of  his  Majesty's  benevolent 
solicitude  to  preserve  general  peace,  appears  to  this  House  to  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
arisen  from  the  failure  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  make  the  most  earnest,  vigorous, 
and  solemn  j)rotest  against  the  pretended  right  of  the  sovereigns  assembled  at  Verona 
to  make  war  on  Spain,  in  order  to  compel  alterations  in  her  political  institutions,  as  well 
as  against  the  subsequent  pretensions  of  the  French  government,  that  nations  cannot 
lawfully  enjoy  any  civil  privileges  but  from  the  spontaneous  grant  of  their  kings — 
principles  destructive  of  the  rights  of  all  independent  states,  which  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  are  subversive  of  his  Majesty's  legitimate  title  to  the 
throne. 

"  Further,  to  declare  to  his  Majesty,  the  surprise  and  sorrow  with  which  this  House 
has  observed  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  shouhl  have  advised  the  S[)anish  govern- 
ment, wliile  so  unwarrantably  menaced,  to  alter  their  constitution,  in  the  hope  of 
averting  invasion  ;  a  concession  which  alone  would  have  involved  the  total  sacrifice 
of  national  independence;  and  which  was  not  even  palliated  by  an  assurance  from 
France,  that  on  receiving  so  dishonourable  a  submission,  she  would  desist  from  her 
unprovoked  aggression : 

"  Finally,  to  represent  to  his  Majesty,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  House,  a  tone 
of  more  dignified  remonstrance  would  have  been  better  calculated  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  continent,  and  thereby  to  secure  this  nation  more  effectually  from  the 
hazard  of  being  involved  in  the  calamities  of  war." 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  moved  by  way  of  amendment,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"  command,"  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  "  To  assure  his 
Majesty  of  our  entire  concurrence  in  the  principles  which  his  Majesty  has  repeatedly 
declared  with  respect  to  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  independent  nations, 
and  in  his  Majesty's  just  application  of  those  pi'inciples  in  the  course  of  the  late  ne- 
gotiations to  the  case  of  Spain  : 

"  To  acknowledge  with  gratitude  his  Majesty's  earnest  and  unwearied  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  : 

"To  express  our  deep  regret  that  those  endeavours  have  proved  unavailing,  and, 
while  we  rejoice  that  his  majesty  has  not  become  party  to  a  war  in  which  neither 
honour,  nor  treaty,  nor  the  welfare  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  required  his  majesty 
to  engage,  to  assure  his  majesty,  tliat  highly  as  we  estimate  the  advantages  of  peace, 
particularly  at  the  present  moment,  we  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  afford  to  his 
majesty  our  most  zealous  and  affectionate  support  in  any  measure  which  his  majesty 
may  find  necessary  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  national  faith,  to  vindicate  the  dignity 
of  his  crown,  or  to  maintain  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  people,"  instead  thereof. 

After  a  protracted  debate, — 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  Question,"  "  Adjourn,"  "  Go  on,'' 
from  every  part  of  the  House,  and  said,  that  considering  the  intense  interest  of  the 
question,  and  the  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  still  anxious  to  deliver  their  senti- 
ments upon  it,  he  wotdd  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  until  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

April  29,   1823. 

Several  members  having  delivered  their  sentiments, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  as  he  was  a  member  of  that  administration  again.st 
which  a  severe  criminatory  resolution  had  been  moved,  he  stood  before  the  Hou.-^c 
in  the  situation  of  an  accused  party,  and  he  therefore  felt  a  natural,  and,  he  trusted,  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
he  t'nought  that  the  members  of  administration  were  entitled  to  a  complete  acquit  - 
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tal.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  able  defence  of  his  Majesty's 
government  which  had  been  made  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer— a  defence  which  had  not  been  at  all  weakened  or  touched  by  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (8ir  J.  Mackintosh)  who  had  just  sat  down,  but  which  had 
rather  been  strengthened  by  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  avoided  every  position  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  laid  down — that,  after 
what  had  passed  in  the  House  the  last  two  hours,  he  felt  that  he  almost  owed  an  apology 
to  the  House,  for  venturing  to  address  it  once  more  upon  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  would  now  proceed  to  examine  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man ;  and  he  would  ask,  what  could  be  the  object  of  that  speech,  except  to  recom- 
mend a  declaration  of  war  against  France  ?  Not  more  than  five  minutes  had  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  employed  in  showing  that  this  country  ought  to  have 
assumed  a  more  dignified  tone  of  remonstrance,  during  the  late  negotiations.  The 
arguments  which  he  had  subsequently  addressed  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  passions 
of  the  House,  had  all  gone  to  show  that  his  majesty's  ministers  ought  to  have  issued 
a  direct  declaration  of  war.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  referred  much 
and  often  to  the  balance  of  power.  And  for  what  purpose  ? — to  convince  the  House 
that  that  balance  was  now  in  such  jeopardy,  that  we  were  bound  to  interfere  for  its 
preservation,  even  at  the  expense  and  hazard  of  being  involved  in  a  war.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  would  avoid  the  question  whether  justice 
required  us  to  go  to  war,  and  would  only  examine  the  simple  question  whether  our 
honour  or  interests  demanded  it.  The  real  question,  however,  was,  did  the  honour 
of  the  country — and  if  the  honour,  did  the  interests  of  the  country — render  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  become  a  party  to  the  war  ?  Did,  then,  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try require  of  us  war?  He  answered,  no.  Did  the  interests  of  the  country  require 
it?  He  again  boldly  answered,  no.  Did  the  faith  of  treaties  require  it  ?  Once 
more  he  boldly  answered,  no.  Did  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England  call  for  it  ? 
Again  he  boldly  answered,  no.  Did  the  government  of  Spain  require  it  ?  Again 
and  again  he  boldly  answered,  no.  Since,  then,  neither  the  government  of  Spain, 
nor  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England,  nor  the  faith  of  treaties,  nor  the  interests  nor 
the  honour  of  the  country  required  of  us  war,  he  would  ask,  was  there  any  reason 
for  criminating  his  Majesty's  government,  because  it  had  not  resorted  to  any  such 
measure  ? 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  cover  with  ridicule  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe  Castle ;  but  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  touch  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman's position  with  regard  to  the  balance  of  power,  without  first  misrepresenting 
its  meaning.  The  question  at  present  was  not  whether  the  balance  of  power  were 
to  be  maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  in  former  times,  but  whether  it 
would  be  deranged  by  the  success  of  France  in  her  present  invasion  of  Spain  ?  Sup- 
posing the  statement  to  be  true,  that,  if  the  population  of  Spain  were  divided  into 
eleven  equal  parts,  ten  of  those  parts  would  be  found  in  favour  of  the  present  con- 
stitutional system,  and  only  one  opposed  to  it :  supposing  the  statement  likewise  to 
be  true,  that  the  insurrections  which  now  prevailed  in  that  country  were  only  caused 
by  intrigues,  and  fomented  by  the  money  of  France — could  France  derive  any  addi- 
tional strength  from  the  military  occupation  of  Spain,  even  though  the  ports  of  Fer- 
rol,  Cadiz,  and  Corunna,  were  in  her  hands,  seeing  that  she  would  have  to  keep 
perpetual  watch  over  the  ten  parts  of  the  population  whose  rights  she  had  violated, 
and  who  from  that  very  violation  must  be  greatly  exasperated  against  her  ?  Indeed, 
he  was  prepared  to  go  much  further;  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  the  military 
occupation  of  Spain  by  France — instead  of  being  such  a  source  of  "strength  to  France 
as  would  disarrange  the  balance  of  power — would  be  to  her  a  source  of  incurable 
weakness;  and,  instead  of  benefiting,  would  greatly  tend  to  retard  and  paralyze  her 
in  all  her  future  operations.  He,  therefore,  maintained  that,  as  far  as  the  balance  of 
power  was  concerned,  there  was  not  the  slightest  consideration  of  interests  that 
could  justify  this  country  in  precipitating  herself  into  a  war. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  likewise  referred  to  what  this  country  had 
done  in  former  times,  in  order  to  preserve  that  balance  of  power,  in  favour  of  which 
he  had  declaimed  so  warmly  and  so  eloquently.  Now,  nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
inconclusive  than  these  general  references  to  history,  in  which  all  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  not  brouaht  into  consideration.     The  hon.  and  learned 
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gentleman  had  referred  to  the  conduct  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  contrasted  it 
with  that  of  his  Majesty's  government  at  present,  evidently  intending  to  draw  a  con- 
trast highly  to  their  disadvantage  and  humiliation.  Why,  he  would  ask,  did  Eliza- 
beth assist  the  Flemish  subjects  of  Philip,  in  their  endeavours  to  throw  off  their  con- 
nexion with  him  ?  Not  upon  any  abstract  principle,  but  solely  because  it  was  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  England,  which  was  a  just  and  legitimate  cause  of  war. 
They  had  been  told,  that  in  the  struggle  between  PhiHp  and  his  Flemish  subjects, 
Elizabeth  had  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  because  she  preferred  appear- 
ing in  the  character  of  a  champion  for  liberty,  rather  than  in  that  of  an  ally  of  des- 
potism. A  reference  to  the  history  of  that  period  Avould  prove,  beyond  all  (lisj)ute, 
that  such  a  statement  was  nothing  but  romance.  For,  what  was  the  period  at  which 
she  first  lent  her  assistance  to  the  Flemings  ?  It  was  not  until  the  recall  of  the  Duiie 
of  Alba — it  was  not  until  he  had  boasted  that  he  had  brought  18,000  subjects  of  Spain 
to  a  public  death  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  excruciating  torments — it 
was  not  until  he  had  taken  Antwerp  and  Breda,  and  several  other  strong  towns  and 
fortresses — it  was  not  until  Don  John  of  Austria  had  been  appointed  liis  successor, 
that  Elizabeth  made  the  slightest  effort  in  their  behalf.  And  what  did  she  do  then  ? 
She  lent  them  £20,000,  and  sent  them  a  small  army,  having  first  refused  the  sove- 
reignty they  offered  her.  and  having  received  the  possession  of  three  towns,  as  a 
security  for  the  loan  which  she  had  advanced.  It  was  therefore,  upon  a  view  of  the 
peculiar  interests  of  England  that  she  had  acted — upon  the  same  view,  indeed,  that 
his  Majesty's  government  had  recently  acted,  in  refusing  to  involve  this  country  in 
war,  on  account  of  tlie  unprincipled  invasion  that  France  was  now  making  upon 
Spain.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  similar  spirit  had  intiuenced  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  instances  to  which  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  had  referred  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  and  of  Queen  Anne  ;  indeed,  he  might  also  add,  still  more 
recently,  when  we  assisted  Spain  in  counteracting  the  designs  of  Buonaparte.  He 
alluded  to  that  circumstance,  because  it  had  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
that  the  same  principle  of  self  interest  which  led  us  to  assist  Spain  against  Buona- 
parte, ought  also  to  induce  us  to  assist  her  at  present  against  Louis  XVIII.  But 
he  would  ask,  was  not  the  danger  infinitely  greater  to  the  safety  of  England,  when 
Spain  was  attacked  by  a  military  despot,  who  had  500,000  men  at  his  beck,  and  who 
three  years  afterwards  marched  into  the  north  at  the  head  cf  600,000  men,  though 
at  that  time  Spain  possessed  a  united  population,  than  it  was  now  when  she  was  at- 
tacked by  a  Bourbon,  with  only  a  force  of  100,000  men,  though  with  a  divided  and 
distracted  population  ? 

He  thought  that  the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  had  totally  failed,  and  he 
should  therefore  pass  on  to  the  observations  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  made  upon  our  relations  with  Portugal.  He  contended,  in  opposition  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  neither  the  faith  of  treaties,  nor  the  consideration 
of  our  own  particular  interests,  compelled  us  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Portugal 
nndiT  the  circumstances  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated.  He 
would  allow  that  we  were  bound  to  protect  Portugal  in  ease  she  were  wantonly  at- 
tacked by  France.  We  had  informed  France  of  our  obligations  upon  that  head. 
W^e  had  received  |)lodges  from  her  that  she  had  no  hostile  intentions  against  Portu- 
gal ;  and  if  France  refused  to  respect  her  own  pledges,  thus  sacredly  given  and  re- 
peated, then  the  House  was  bound  by  the  amendment  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Yorkshire,  "  to  afford  to  his  Majesty  its  most  zealous  and  affectionate  support  in 
any  measures  which  his  Majesty  may  find  necessary,  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  na- 
tional faith,  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  or  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
interests  of  his  people."  He  maintained,  that  it  woidd  be  enough,  when  the  casus 
foederis  arrived,  to  lend  to  Portugal  the  assistance  which  we  had  stipulated  to  aiTord ; 
and  that  it  would  not  be  consistent,  either  with  prudence  or  sound  policy,  to  pursue 
towards  her  the  line  of  conduct  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman. 

He  could  not  help  thinking  that  much  extraneous  matter  had  been  introduced 
into  the  present  debate.  The  great  question  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  House 
was,  the  policy  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  pursued  during  the  late  important 
and  complicated  negotiations;  and,  in  reasoning  upon  it,  observations  had  been 
made,  not  so  much  upon  that  particular  policy,  as  upon  the  general  policy  which 
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they  had  adopted  for  years  past.  He  could  assure  the  House  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  enter  upon  that  wide  field  of  discussion  ;  he  should  limit  himself  to  the  question 
more  immediately  before  it.  And  here  he  must  observe,  that  the  policy  which  we 
had  to  follow  was  of  a  three-fold  nature:  first,  we  had  to  maintain,  if  possible,  the 
peace  of  Europe,  without  any  compromise  of  principle  on  our  part ;  next,  if  it  were 
disturbed,  we  had  to  maintain  peace  as  far  as  England  was  concerned ;  and  lastly, 
which  was,  perhaps,  as  important  a  point  as  any,  to  maintain  a  mediatorial  position 
between  the  contending  parties,  in  order  to  atforii  them  every  opportunity  of  re- 
establishing peace  with  each  other.  On  these  points  they  were  to  be  met  by  their 
opponents.  And  here  he  would  ask,  did  those  opponents  propose  an  opposite  line 
of  policy?  Did  they,  for  instance,  call  for  war?  They  themselves  said  they  did 
not.  So  that  the  question  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  principle  as  of  degree;  and 
on  this  particular  point — namely,  whether  the  tone  used  in  the  negotiations  had  been 
sufficiently  strong  and  dignified.  That  was  the  general,  though  he  knew  that  it  was 
not  the  universal,  argument  of  the  gentlemen  opposite.  The  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster, for  instance,  had  declared  himself  the  determined  advocate  for  open  and 
unqualified  war — for  a  war  of  principles — for  a  war,  as  he  termed  it,  of  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  against  those  of  despotism.  But  he  (Mr.  Peel),  for  one,  should  de- 
precate the  hour  when  England  should  enter  upon  such  a  war ;  and  he  trusted  that 
upon  such  a  war  she  never  would  enter.  He  certainly  hoped  that  England  would  never 
be  the  advocate  of  despotism,  whether  directed  against  Spain  or  against  any  other 
country.  He  protested,  and  he  strongly  protested,  against  that  doctrine  maintained 
by  what  was  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  its  right  of  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  nations,  by  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  European  police,  for  the  prevention  of 
■the  success  of  revolution  wherever  it  might  be  found,  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances. He  contended,  as  strongly  as  any  man  could  do,  for  one  exception  at  least 
from  that  doctrine — namely  when  the  security  of  the  state  rendered  such  a  revolu- 
tion necessary ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  argue  that  in  the  case  of  Spain  that  excep- 
tion had  certainly  occurred.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was,  perhaps,  incumbent  upon  him 
to  declare  his  sentiments  upon  that  point,  as  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  taken  an  op- 
portunity, in  the  French  Chamber,  of  drawing  a  very  erroneous  conclusion  from 
what  he  had  formerly  said  upon  it.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  he  had  stated,  that  he  thought  Austria 
quite  justified  in  interfering  to  put  down  the  revolution  of  Naples.  That  opinion, 
most  undoubtedly,  he  had  delivered — that  opinion  he  was  still  ready  to  maintain, 
and  without  any  feeling  of  personal  interest  in  it,  since  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  at  the  time  when  that  question  had  come  under  consideration.  The  French 
minister  had  said  that  his  Britannic  Majesty's  government  had  thought  Austria  jus- 
tified in  attacking  Naples,  and  that  therefore  they  must  now  think  France  justified 
in  its  attack  upon  Spain.  He,  however,  disclaimed  the  right  of  drawing  any  such 
inference.  He  thought  that  there  was  a  justification  for  Austria;  but  he  could  not 
see  any  justification  whatever  for  the  present  aggression  of  France  upon  Spain.  He 
conceived  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  Neapolitan  and  the  Spanish 
revolutions;  though  both,  to  a  certain  degree,  arose  out  of  military  insurrections.  He 
w^ould  not  then  enter  into  the  minor  points  of  difference,  but  would  merely  remind 
the  House  that  at  Naples  the  revolution  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  military  occupation  of  all  the  functions  of  government.  The  king  proposed  to  give 
to  the  party  demanding  it  a  constitution  in  eight  days ;  but  that  proposition  by  no 
means  contented  it.  A  mob  was  collected,  and  threatened  to  attack  the  royal  palace 
if  a  constitution  were  not  granted  them  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  In  consequence, 
a  constitution  was  granted  them— the  Spanish  constitution — for  want,  not  of  a  bet- 
ter, but  of  another.  Such  being  the  case,  Austria  appeared  to  him  to  be  completely 
justified  in  interfering  to  put  down  that  revolution  ;  especially  as  the  dangers  arising 
from  it  were  not  local,  in  consequence  of  the  designs  avowedly  entertained  by  its 
authors  of  disturbing  the  existing  arrangements  of  Italy,  and  of  wresting  from  Aus- 
tria those  provinces  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  her  by  Englard  and  the  other 
allies.  He  would  ask,  whether  any  such  designs  had  been  avowed  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  Spanish  revolution  :  or  whether  there  were  any  similarity,  except  that  which  he 
had  before  stated,  in  the  mode  by  which  the  two  revolutions  had  been  effected  ? 
The  man  who  could  assert  that  there  was  a  similarity  must  have  his  judgment  so 
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blinded  by  his  enmity  to  the  Spanish  constitution,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  correctly 
what  was  ever  passing  before  his  own  eyes. 

Besides  the  lion,  member  for  ^Vestmillster,  there  was  also  another  hon.  member 
who  was  an  advocate  for  war.  But  that  hon.  member  (Mr.  Robertson)  was  for  a 
war  of  a  peculiar  character.  He  would  not  have  a  land  war,  but  a  naval  war,  and 
that,  too,  on  a  principle  of  economy.  The  hon.  member  to  whom  he  alhukHl  had 
said,  "  Since  the  ludks  of  your  ships  are  liable  to  rot  in  your  docks,  and  since  they 
do  not  rot  so  nuich  at  sea,  I  would  send  them  out  to  cruize  oif  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Spain ;  since,  in  doing  so,  you  will  not  be  incurring  nuich  more  expense  than 
you  are  incurring  at  present."  He  might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  agree  witli  the 
hon.  member,  if,  in  a  war  between  two  nations,  as  in  a  quarrel  between  two  indivi- 
duals, either  party  were  allowed  the  choice  of  weapons  ;  but  he  thought  that  if  we 
declared  war  against  France,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  her  to  consent  to 
a  war  that  should  be  conducted  on  so  limited  a  scale.  But,  even  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  succeed  in  that  object,  what  advantage  could  be  gained  by  carrying  on  a 
maritime  war  for  the  establishment  of  a  mere  principle  ?  He  had  heard  or  read  of 
a  certain  king  who  was  famed  for  taking  maritime  towns  by  detachments  of  cavalry ; 
but  never,  since  the  existence  of  naval  tactics,  liad  he  ever  heard  of  such  a  ludicrous 
scheme  as  that  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  French  from  entering  Spain,  by  means 
of  a  naval  force. — It  was  said,  however,  that  the  war  against  Spain  was  at  present 
unpopular  in  France.  What  woidd  be  the  consequence  of  our  taking  ])art  in  it  by 
waging  a  maritime  war  against  French  commerce,  but  to  exasjjerate  the  French 
merchants,  whose  property  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  cruisers,  and  to  turn 
the  indignation  of  the  French  people  against  their  rulers  for  engaging  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  into  rage  and  fury  against  us  for  unnecessarily,  as  they  might  suppose, 
becoming  parties  to  it?  What  advantage  could  we  derive,  in  a  war  for  principles, 
from  capturing  Martinique,  and  from  thus  being  enabled  to  throw  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  sugar  into  our  market  ?  Nay,  he  might  also  ask,  what  advantage  would 
Spain  herself  derive  from  such  captures  ? 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  however,  would  not  have  had 
this  country  go  to  war;  he  would  only  have  had  her  employ  menace.  Did  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  mean,  if  his  menace  had  proved  ineffectual,  to  enforce 
it  ?  Such  must  be  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  meaning  ;  for  surely  he  would 
never  have  had  England  condescend  to  act  the  part  of  a  bully,  and  to  submit  to  the 
disgrace  of  using  threats  which  she  was  not  afterwards  prepared  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution. He  would  then  ask,  did  the  circumstance  of  this  country  justify  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  in  running  so  great  a  risk?  He  thought  not.  If  honour  and  jus- 
tice required  a  war,  let  us  embark  in  it,  heartily  and  openly,  and  fairly ;  but  if  not, 
let  us  not  run  a  desperate  risk  which  must  lead  eitlier  to  national  disgrace,  or  to  a 
war  which  was  not  called  for  by  either  honour  or  justice.     [Hear,  hear.] 

He  would  now  proceed  to  the  refutation  of  that  part  of  the  argument  on  the  other 
side,  which  was  intended  to  prove  that  a  dignified  tone  had  not  been  maintained  by 
the  British  negotiator  in  the  course  of  the  late  negotiations.  A  very  studious  and 
artful  attempt  liad  been  made  to  confound  the  different  periods  of  the  negotiations; 
and  the  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  in  the  first  page  of  the  cor- 
respondence, had  been  quoted  to  prove  that,  when  France  first  declared  her  intention 
of  attacking  Spain,  our  language  had  not  been  so  strong  and  vigorous  as  it  ought  to 
liave  been.  The  words  of  his  right  hon.  friend  "  to  any  such  interference,  come  what 
may,  his  Majesty  will  not  be  a  party,"  used  at  the  very  outset  of  the  negotiations, 
had  been  applieil  to  events  which  had  occurred  three  months  afterwards,  and  had 
been  ijuoted  as  the  only  remonstrance  which  we  made  to  the  French  on  their  cross- 
ing the  Bidassoa.  The  papers  themselves  furnished  proof  that  this  was  not  the 
case ;  and  he,  therefore,  could  not  help  conq)laining  that  such  an  assertion  had  ever 
been  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  public.  It  appeared  to  him  that  these  negotiations 
were  divideil  into  three  distinct  periods  :  the  first  being  the  jieriod  between  the  as- 
sembling and  the  close  of  the  congress  ;  the  second  being  the  period  between  the 
return  of  the  Uuke  of  Wellington  to  Paris  and  the  publicati(m  of  the  speech  of  the 
•King  of  France  ;  and  the  third  included  all  the  periods  that  had  since  elapsed.  Any 
man  who  read  the  despatches  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  them,  ought  in  common 
justice  to  keep  these  three  periods  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other  in  his  mind,  and 
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to  apply  the  languag'e  used  during  each  of  them  to  things  as  they  then  existed.  He 
ought  also  to  recollect,  that  at  present  we  were  wise  by  the  result ;  and  he  should 
not  forget,  that  the  writer  of  them  had  to  enter  into  a  calculation  of  probabiUties, 
with  which  at  present  we  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  With  reg:ard  to  the  object 
of  the  British  government  during  the  first  of  these  periods,  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  'properly  observed,  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  de- 
claration from  being  made  against  Spain  by  the  allied  powers.  Now,  he  would  ask, 
whether  such  a  declaration  had  been  made  or  not  ?  If  it  had  not,  how  could  it  be 
justly  said  that  the  English  negotiator  had  been  duped  ?  Indeed,  what  was  the  lan- 
guage used  by  France  regarding  these  negotiations  ?  Why,  M.  de  Montmorency 
said,  that  the  measures  which  the  French  government  had  contemplated  for  the 
amelioration  of  Spain  would  have  succeeded  if  "  England  had  thought  she  could 
concur  in  them."  Here  was,  at  least,  a  distinct  admission  on  the  part  of  France 
herself,  that  she  did  not  consider  her  interests  to  have  been  forwarded  by  the  part 
which  England  had  taken  at  the  congress  at  Verona.  What  was  the  opinion  of  Spain 
herself  with  respect  to  this  very  subject  ?  An  hon.  member,  on  the  previous  night 
had  alluded  to  the  despatch  of  the  Spanish  minister,  in  which  M.  de  San  Miguel 
had  said,  "  Will  not  England  give  effect  to  the  opinion  which  she  entertains  ?"  At 
the  moment  when  that  despatch  was  written,  Spain  was  not  aware  of  the  part  which 
England  had  then  adopted  ;  but  what  was  her  language  when  she  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  course  which  this  country  had  taken  ?  On  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, M.  de  San  Miguel  had  said,  "  We  are  sure  of  England,  and  satisfied  with  her 
position."  Did  that  minister  say  that  England  ought  to  go  to  war  ?  No  such  thing. 
But  he  pointed  out  the  course  which,  if  we  followed,  he  thought  would  be  most 
conducive  to  Spanish  interests.  He  said,  "  There  is  nothing  to  induce  us  to  ask 
for  such  a  mediation  at  present ;  but  we  are  at  sea,  surrounded  by  dangers,  and 
menaced  by  storms,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  we  may  not  yet  require  a  friendly 
hand  "  In  what  way  was  that  friendship  to  be  shown  ?  Wliy  ;  as  mediators  only. 
On  a  still  later  occasion,  the  language  of  Spain,  whom  we  are  accused  of  not  having 
favoured,  still  continued  the  same.  M.  de  San  Miguel,  in  his  despatch  to  Sir  W. 
A'Court,  of  the  r2th  of  January,  said,  "  To  England,  who  has  taken  in  the  con- 
ferences at  Verona  so  moderate  and  pacific  a  line,  it  now  belongs  to  crown  the 
work,  and  to  prevent  an  effusion  of  blood,  which  can  be  productive  of  no  possible 
advantage  to  the  interest  of  any  nation."  "  To  crown  the  work!"  Fie  wished  tbe 
House  to  attend  to  the  expression.  Did  they  think  that  the  Spanish  minister  would 
have  made  use  of  it  if  he  had  been  dissatisfied  with  our  conduct.  If  the  testimony 
which  he  had  already  adduced  upon  this  point  were  not  considered  sufficient,  he 
would  refer  the  House  to  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster,  which  would 
certainly  have  been  more  satisfactory,  had  he  not  confessed  tiiat  he  derived  his  in- 
formation from  a  laquais  de  place — 

Mr.  Hobhouse  disclaimed  any  such  confession.  His  authority  was  derived  from 
much  higher  sources. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel. — The  hon.  member  had  confessed  that  the  opinion  of  the 
different  persons  attached  to  the  different  embassies  at  Verona,  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  maintained  during  the  negotiations,  was,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Canning)  was  a  complete  radical.  Since  that  time,  however,  he  had 
been  blamed  by  the  more  ardent  partisans  of  liberty,  for  having  rather  fallen  short 
than  gone  beyond  what  they  considered  his  public  duty.  Tbe  hon.  member  for 
Westminster  had  last  night  observed,  that  though  there  could  be  a  thousand  curves, 
there  could  only  be  one  straight  line.  Now,  by  this  straight  line  he  thought  that 
his  riglit  hon.  friend  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  direct  his  conduct ;  for,  if  it  had 
the  reprobation  of  Siberian  aides-de-camp  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  warm  friends 
of  liberty  on  the  other,  it  amounted  almost  to  a  positive  proof  that  he  had  done 
wisely  in  steering  between  the  two  extremes.  He  was  therefore  convinced  that, 
aitcr  all  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  felt  and  suffered  during  these  negotiations, 
he  would  have  that  evening  the  satisfaction  of  returning  to  his  home,  not  only  with 
the  first  of  all  rewards — the  consciousness  of  having  performed  his  duty,  but  with 
that  reward  which  was  certainly  the  next  to  it,  the  applause  and  approbation  of  that 
House.     [Cheers.] 

He  had  now  finished  his  defence  of  the  conduct  of  government,  during  the  first  of 
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the  three  periods  he  had  mentioned,  and  should  proceed  to  tlic  second.  In  doing  so, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  vindicated  the  mission  of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  to  ALi- 
drid  against  the  censures  which  had  been  cast  upon  it;  and  eonfended  that  the  ad- 
vice which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  offered,  through  him,  to  the  members  of  the 
Spanish  government,  was  well  calculated  to  promote  its  best  interests.  His  grace 
did  not  propose  to  them  to  make  any  modifications  in  the  Spanish  constitution  that 
were  not  clearly  for  its  benefit  and  improvement.  He  would  ask  whether  there  were 
anything  in  the  nature  of  those  modifications  to  prevent  their  acceptance  by  Spain; 
or  whether  there  were  anything  in  the  menace  of  the  third  power  wliich  made  it  im- 
perative upon  her  to  reject  the  changes  proposed  ?  What  Avould  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  she  had  accepted  them  ?  The  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  observation  from 
the  Pyrenees,  to  the  presence  of  which  army  there  they  attributed  so  much  of  her 
calamities.  As,  at  that  moment,  the  King  of  France's  speech  had  not  been  made 
public,  Spain  might  certainly  have  consented  without  any  loss  of  honour ;  and  by 
such  consent  she  would  have  united  her  people,  and  ameliorated  their  condition, 
more  than  she  could  do  by  any  subsequent  measure.  He  admitted,  however,  that  after 
the  French  king's  speech,  ev^n  such  a  modification  could  not  have  been  submitted  to 
Spain  with  propriety.  But  was  it  not  too  much  that  England  should  be  made  respon- 
sible for  an  entire  change  in  the  policy  of  the  French  government  ?  Those  who 
agreed  with  ministers  that  a  war  ought  not  to  have  been  entered  into,  and  were 
yet  inclined  to  criticise  the  papers,  were  bound  to  apply  that  verbal  criticism  to 
the  periods  to  which  they  referred.  But  was  it  upon  mere  verbal  criticism  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  decide  the  great  question  now  submitted  for  its  consi- 
deration. What  would  be  the  consequence  of  adopting  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the  hon.  mover  of  the  address?  Would  it  not  be  felt  throughout  Europe  as  a  con- 
demnation of  the  line  of  strict  neutrality,  which  it  is  the  policy  of  England  to  adopt  ? 
The  House  had  been  told  recently  that  the  decision  which  it  had  come  to  a  short 
time  ago  for  an  adjournment  would  be  misconceived  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
continent.  If  that  were  so,  how  could  the  grounds  of  the  determination  of  the  House 
on  the  present  question  be  hoped  to  be  correctly  known  ?  The  House  might  depend 
upon  it,  that  Europe  would  look  to  the  numbers  alone;  and  if  the  resolutions  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  concluded  that  the  House  of  Commons  condemned  the  policy  of 
neutrality,  and  were  tlie  advocates  of  war.  It  was  not  only  for  these  reasons  that 
he  thought  the  House  ought  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  amendment,  and  assure 
his  Majesty,  that  when  a  case  occurred  which  should  require  it,  the  House  would  at 
all  times  be  ready  to  adopt  such  measures  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  national 
faith,  and  support  the  honour  of  the  Crown  :  but  more  especially  because  he  thought 
the  policy  of  neutrality  was  that  which  England  ought  to  pursue,  and  which  would 
maintain  for  her  that  peace  which,  though  not  essential  to  her  existence,  yet,  after 
the  derangement  of  her  internal  affairs,  and  the  sufferings  consetiuent  on  a  war  of 
five  and  twenty  years'  duration,  was  the  system  which  it  was  infinitely  the  best  for 
the  country  to  adopt. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  having  followed  Sir.  Peel  at  considerable  length,  the  debate 
was  further  adjourned  to 

April  30,   1823. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  third  night's  discussion,  the  House  divided  :  for  the  amend- 
ment, 372  ;  against  it,  20  ;  majority,  3o2. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  same  evening  Mr.  Grey  Bennet  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish 

PUNISHMENT  BY  WHIPPING.  / 

Mr.  Curwen  seconded  the  motion. 

Several  hon.  members  having  briefly  delivered  their  sentiments, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  all  the  information  he  had  been  able  to  collect  on 
this  subject,  led  him  to  think  that  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  whipping  for 
minor  offences  would  be  a  dangerous  experimont.  If  the  principle  of  the  hon.  mover 
were  well-founded,  they  ought  not  to  stop  here;  but  the  punishment  of  flogging  in 
public  schools  ought  to  be  abolished  by  act  of  parhament.    It  was  peculiarly  incum- 
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bent  upon  those  who  advocated  the  necessity  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  penal 
code,  in  respect  to  capital  punishments,  to  beware  of  rendering  such  an  experiment 
impracticable,  by  narrowing  too  much  the  scale  of  minor  punishment.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  always  been  friendly  to  the  punishment  of  whipping,  when  exercised 
within  salutary  limits  ;  and  upon  looking  into  the  records  in  his  own  office,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  find  a  single  instance  of  abuse  for  the  last  seven  years.  Solitary  con- 
finement was,  in  his  opinion,  a  much  more  rigorous  punishment,  and  one  which  was 
much  more  likely  to  break  the  spirit,  than  moderate  whipping.  There  were  some 
instances  of  offences  in  young  delinquents  of  a  nature  so  flagrant,  that  no  other 
punishment  seemed  to  have  any  effect  upon  them.  He  would  notice  but  one,  and 
that  was  the  case  of  a  youth  of  14,  who  had  been  guilty  of  four  thefts,  even  in  thr> 
prison  in  which  he  was  confined.  He  thought  that,  for  the  proper  administration  of 
justice,  the  continuation  of  the  punishment  was  necessary. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  70  against  37  ;  majority  33. 


CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 
May  8,  1823. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  of 
Dublin,  who  stood  charged  with  having  improperly  empanelled  a  grand  jury,  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  right  of  the  House  to  dispense  with  the  obligation  of  a  grand 
juror's  oath,  for  the  purpose  of  public  justice  ;  when — 

Mr.  Secretart  Peel  observed,  that  the  question  was  one  of  very  great  difficulty. 
No  man  felt  more  strongly  than  he  did  the  necessity  of  granting  to  the  House  the 
most  extensive  power  for  carrying  on  an  inquiry  of  this  description,  and  no  man  was 
more  ready  to  admit  that  they  were  not,  in  their  proceedings,  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  a  court  of  justice.  There  was,  he  conceived,  only  one  case  to  which  their  authority 
did  not  apply,  and  that  was  the  present  case  precisely,  which  was  one  of  conscience. 
First  of  all,  they  placed  individuals  in  a  situation  in  which  they  were  compelled  to 
do  certain  acts.  The  grand  jui-ors  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  "not  to  divulge 
their  own  counsel,  the  king's  counsel,  or  the  counsel  of  their  fellows,"  and  then  the 
House  turned  round  and  demanded  of  them  to  violate  that  oath.  Was  there,  he 
would  ask,  any  power  in  that  House  to  release  men  from  so  solemn  an  obligation  ? 
Or,  if  there  were,  was  it  prudent,  when  the  force  of  such  an  obligation  depended 
altogether  on  conscientious  feelings,  to  compel  men  to  act  in  contradiction  to 
those  feelings.  Might  not  the  members  of  the  grand  jury  appeal,  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  House  of  Commons?  Might  they 
not  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  whole  legislature?  In  1819,  that  House 
was  party  to  an  Act  having  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  Irish  grand  juries. 
Gentlemen  knew  that  the  grand  juries  of  Ireland  had  two  distinct  functions  to  per- 
form—those of  finding  bills,  and  of  money  presentments.  By  the  Act  of  1819, 
grand  juries  were  allowed  to  divulge  matters  relating  to  presentments;  but  the 
other  part  of  their  oath,  with  reference  to  the  concealment  of  evidence  given  on  bills 
of  indictment,  remained  binding  on  them.  This  plainly  showed  the  light  in  which 
the  legislature  viewed  the  subject.  Every  grand  juror  swore  to  conceal  the  evidence 
given  before  him,  "  So  help  him,  God,"  or,  in  other  words,  he  said,  "  may  the  di- 
vine protection  be  withheld  from  me,  if  I  disclose  what  is  stated  in  evidence." 
Could  that  House  compel  him  to  divulge  that  which  he  had  thus  impressively  SMorn 
to  conceal  ?  Suppose  the  House  thought  they  could  do  so,  and  the  individual  an- 
swered, "  I  know  not  what  your  construction  may  be,  I  feel  myself  bound  by  the 
oath  which  I  have  taken,  and  no  interpretation  of  others  shall  induce  me  to  violate 
it,"  suppose  the  witness  made  such  an  answer,  would  the  House  commit  him  ?  In 
that  case,  the  conscientious  observer  of  an  oath  would  be  committed,  because  he 
entertained  a  religious  abhorrence  of  its  violation.  A  committal  on  such  a  ground, 
would  be  the  worst  exercise  of  that  power  which  belonged  to  the  House  in  cases  of 
ordinary  contumacy,  and  he  doubted  very  much  its  policy.  If  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  commit  a  witness  who  was  convinced  that  no  power  on  earth  could  relieve 
him  from  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  then  they  ought  to  consider  whether  they  mus: 
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not  leave  it  to  the  witnesses  whom  they  called,  to  determine  whether  they  would 
uDswer  or  not.  There  could  be  no  other  alternative,  and  the  House  ought  to  pause 
before  it  placed  itself  in  that  situation. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  protracted  discussion, — 

1\Ir.  Peel  observed,  that  the  committee  had,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  the  prand 
jury  but  as  its  conduct  implic;itcd  or  acquitted  the  sherilt'.  He  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  proceed  with  other  parts  of  the  inquiry,  regarding  which  all  were  agreed, 
and  posti)one  this  question  respecting  the  grand  jury,  until  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary to  decide  it. 

Tiie  committee  accordingly  proceeded. 


IRISH  INSURRECTION  ACT. 

May  12,   1823. 

^Ir.  Goulburn  having  moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  con- 
tinue the  Irish  Insurrection  Act  for  a  time  to  be  limited,"  Lord  Althorp  moved,  by 
way  of  amendment,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  coercive  mea- 
sures which  have  been  repeatedly  adopted  since  the  Union,  have  failed  to  secure 
tranquillity  in  Ireland,  or  to  better  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  ;  and  that  no 
solid  improvement  can  be  expected  from  a  continuance  of  the  system  of  compro- 
mise acted  upon  in  the  government  of  that  country,  strengthened  as  it  has  been 
by  such  temporary  expedients  ;  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  the  whole  system  of  the  laws,  aud  of  their  administration,  with  a 
view  to  such  a  reform  as  shall  secure  the  permanent  peace  of  the  country,  and  the 
equal  constitutional  rights  of  the  people."  If  this  amendment  should  be  carried,  he 
would  then  submit  to  the  House  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  this  House,  while 
it  looks  only  to  a  permanent  remedy  in  a  revision  of  the  whole  system  of  measures 
by  which  Ireland  has  hitherto  been  governed,  feels  itself  called  upon  to  arm  the 
executive  government  with  all  such  temporary  powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  sup- 
press the  present  existing  spirit  of  insubordination,  which  is  daily  producing  such 
alarming  outrages  and  daring  violations  of  the  law  in  that  portion  of  the  empire." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secrktary  Peel  said,  there  were  two  propositions  before  the  House — that 
for  the  continuation  of  the  law,  and  the  amendment.  Besides  these,  there  were 
the  recommendations  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Ennismore)  who  spoke  last  but  one. 
He  would  defend  that  noble  lord  from  any  personal  imputation,  in  consequence  of 
the  proposal  which  he  had  made;  but  he  could  not  accede  to  that  proposal.  He 
would  not  have  the  coercion,  enforced  by  this  act,  either  increased  or  diminished. 
He  considered  it  under  existing  circumstances  a  necessary  measure;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  regarded  it  only  as  a  temporary  one.  He  thought  that  martial  law  should  not 
be  introduced  but  under  the  most  urgent  circumstances;  and  he  therefore  deprecated 
all  allusion  to  it.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  parliament  to  hold  out  threats  which  it 
did  not  mean  to  put  in  execution.  It  had  been  complained  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
that  government  had  resorted  to  measures  of  coercion  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He 
would  appeal  to  every  candid  man,  whether  every  measure  wliich  had  been  suggested 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland  had  not  been  attended  to  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  It  had  been 
alleged  that  partiality  existed  in  the  appointment  of  sheriffs.  The  first  act  of  the 
administration  with  which  he  was  connected,  had  been  to  assimilate  it  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  practice  of  England.  Similar  measures  had  been  taken  with  re- 
spect to  grand  juries,  the  powers  of  which  were  said  to  be  abused.  The  illicit  distil- 
leries were,  at  another  time,  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  some  of  the  disturbances. 
This  had  been  partly  remedied  by  the  consolidation  of  the  exchequers,  aud  would 
be  still  further  relieved.  He  sincerely  believed  that  most  of  the  evils  which  at  this 
moment  disturbed  Ireland  sprang  from  the  maladministration  of  the  connuon  law  of 
the  land.  So  highly  did  he  think  of  that  law,  that  he  had  no  doubt  if  it  were  vi- 
gorously and  impartially  administered,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  recurring 
to  other  means.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  wished  to  see  the  magistrates  aided 
by  an  active  and  responsible  body  of  police.  The  deficiency  of  magistrates  had  also 
16 
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been  alleged  as  one  cause  of  the  disorders.  This,  too,  had  received  the  attention  of 
the  government.  The  lists  of  the  various  counties  had  been  made  out,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  them,  and  this  work  was  now  going  on  alphabetically.  Believing 
that  early  intercourse  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  their  receiving  tlie 
same  education,  without  any  reference  to  religious  differences,  would  have  a  happy 
effect  in  allaying  discords  and  dissensions,  he  had,  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  society  for  this  purpose;  That  endeavour  had  been  to  a  certain 
extent  successful;  and  unless  he  were  misinformed,  a  sum  of  £9,000  had  been  this 
year  added  to  the  available  funds  of  the  society.  Thus  lie  had  attempted  to  show  the 
House  that  every  measure,  with  the  exception  of  Catholic  emancipation,  had  been 
tried  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Did  the  noble  lord 
think  that  the  inquiry  which  he  suggested  could  lead  to  any  practical  result?  The 
extension  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  the  improvement  of  the  linen-trade,  were 
doubtless  important  objects;  but  would  it  be  desirable  to  take  them  into  consideration 
together  with  twenty  other  things  at  the  same  time?  The  House  had  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  Irish  inquiry  in  the  one  which  was  now  going  on  relative  to  the 
sherift'of  Dublin.  If  ihat  inquiry  bad  taken  up  so  much  time,  what  would  the  House 
say  to  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  of  the  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  manner  of  their  ad- 
ministration? With  regard  to  Catholic  emancipation,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  him 
that  it  would  cure  all  the  evils  of  Ireland,  he  would  accede  to  it;  but  he  well  knew 
that  it  would  not  have  that  effect,  unless  something  were  granted  co  the  Catholics, 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  concede.  If  the  Protestant  religion  were  to  be  main- 
tained in  Ireland,  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  then  Catholic  emancipation  would  not 
be  the  basis  of  tranquillity.  It  might  produce  further  contention ;  but  it  would 
not  produce  safety.  He  had  heard  that  emancipation  would  not  satisfy  the  Catholics, 
without  a  change  in  the  mode  of  supporting  the  Catholic  clergy.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  Protestant  religion  would  be  maintained.  He  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
Catliolic  the  established  religion  of  Ireland.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  not  wish 
for  any  thing  which  would  be  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
He  would  propose  a  strict  administration  of  justice,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
rights,  both  to  Protestants  and  to  Catholics.  He  trusted  he  had  shown  that 
Catholic  emancipation  would  not  tranquillize  Ireland  any  more  than  the  other  mea- 
sures which  had  been  proposed;  and  that  as  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country  the  Insurrection  Act  was  absolutely  necessary,  so  it  would  be  continued. 

The  House  divided  :  for  the  original  motion,  162;  for  the  amendment,  82;  ma- 
jority, 80. 


IRISH  TITHES  COMPOSITION  BILL. 

Mat  16,  1823. 

In  a  debate  which  arose  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on 
this  bill, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald)  and 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  Wetherell,)  agreed  in  nothing  but 
in  their  desire  that  the  bill  should  be  withdrawn  for  the  present  session.  He  must, 
however,  protest  against  the  postponement  of  the  measure,  because  he  was  satisfied 
that  no  additional  information  could  be  obtained  thereby.  The  argument  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  went  to  prove,  that  no  commutation  could  be  eflected  without 
danger  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  and  yet  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  declared,  that  he  should  have  no  objection  to  a  commutation  of  potato  tithe- 
With  regard  to  the  compulsory  clause,  it  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  biU, 
and  if  the  House  should  hereafter  be  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  omitted,  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  bill  might  still  be  beneficially  carried  into  effect. — The  right 
hon.  gentleman  entered  into  a  variety  of  details  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting 
tithe  in  various  parishes  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  practicability  of  an 
amicable  adjustment  between  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners.  He  approved  of  the 
plan  of  appointing  parochial  commissioners;  for  it  was  impossible  that  the  government 
could  efficiently  discharge  the  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  the  commissioners. 
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from  a  want  of  local  knowledge,  and  their  limited  acquaintance  with  parochial  details. 
If  this  measure  shoidd  not  produce  universal  harmony  and  conciliation,  much  sub- 
stantial Gfood  would,  he  believed,  be  effected  by  it.     He  therefore  gave  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  motion  for  going  into  the  committee. 
The  bill  yrns  accordingly  committed  pro  fonna. 


RIGOUR  OF  OUR  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

May  21,  1823. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  great  length  and  ability,  moved  the 
following: — 

1.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  take  away  tlie  punishment  of  death  in  the  case  of  lar- 
ceny from  ships,  from  dwelling  houses,  and  on  navigable  rivers. 

2.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  statute  9  Geo.  1,  commonly  called 
the  Black  Act,  as  creates  capital  felonies,  excepting  the  crimes  of  setting  fire  to  a 
dwelling-house,  and  of  maliciously  shooting  at  an  individual. 

3.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  statute  26  Geo.  2,  c.  33,  com- 
monly called  the  Marriage  Act,  as  creates  capital  felonies. 

4.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  statute  21  Jac.  1,  c.  2G,  relating 
to  fines  and  recoveries;  of  6  Geo.  2,  c.  37,  relating  to  cutting  down  banks  of  rivers; 
of  27  Geo.  2,  c.  lo,  relating  to  threatening  letters;  of  27  Geo.  2,  c.  19,  relating  to 
the  Bedford  Level;  of  3  Geo.  3,  c.  16,  relating  to  Greenwich  Pensioners;  of  22  Geo. 
3,  c.  4,  relating  to  cutting  serges;  and  of  24  Geo.  3,  c.  24,  relating  to  convicts  re- 
turned from  transportation,  as  subjects  persons  convicted  of  the  offences  therein  speci- 
fied, to  the  punishment  of  death. 

5.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  take  away  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  cases  of 
Horse  Stealing,  Sheep  Stealing,  and  Cattle  Stealing. 

fi.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  take  away  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  cases  of  For- 
gery, and  of  uttering  forged  instruments. 

7.  "  That  in  the  case  of  all  the  aforesaid  offences,  which  are  not  otherwise  suffi- 
ciently punishable  by  law,  the  punishments  of  transportation  for  life  or  years,  or  of 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour,  shall  be  substituted  for  death,  in  such 
proportions  and  with  such  latitudes  of  discretion  in  the  judges  as  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  respective  offences  will  require. 

8.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  that  the  Judges  shall  not  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  in  those  cases  where  they  have  no  expectation  that  such  sentence 
will  be  executed. 

9.  "  That  it  is  fit  to  take  away  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  in  the  case  of 
Suicide,  and  to  put  an  end  to  those  indignities  which  are  practised  on  the  remains 
of  the  dead,  in  the  cases  of  Suicide  and  High  Treason." 

The  above  resolutions  having  been  read,  and  the  first  of  them  put  from  the  chair, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  arose.  He  began  by  reminding  the  House  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  resolutions,  nine  in  all,  went;  namely,  at  once  to  do  away  with  capital 
punishments,  in  a  great  variety  of  offences  to  which  those  resolutions  referred.  The 
first  suggestion  which  he  would  make  to  the  House  upon  them  woulilbe  this: — were 
they  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  distinct  and  separate  consideration,  and 
whether  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ought  not  to  have  taken  the  ordinary  course 
of  asking  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  upon  each  of  the  divisions  of  his  resolutions,  rather 
than  have  had  recourse  to  the  mode  which  he  had  taken?  For  only  let  the  House 
consider  into  what  inconveniences  it  might  be  drawn.  By  assenting  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman,  it  would  affirm  all  the  propositions  laid  down 
in  them;  and  if  it  allowed  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  pursuant  to  those  propositions,  the 
result  might  ho,  that  finding  the  bill  not  worthy  of  being  supported  throughout,  it 
would  feel  itself  compelled  to  abandon  it.  While  the  resolutions  professedly  followed 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  criminal  law,  it  took  in  cases  not  referred  to  in  that 
report.  There  was  the  offence  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horse  stealing,  not  referred  to  in 
the  report,  in  which  the  resolutions  proposed  to  do  away  the  capital  punishment. 
That  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  been  misled  by  the  report  was  plain;  aii(i 
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being  so  misled  as  to  facts  and  cases  wholly  omitted  in  that  report,  which  he  mnde 
■without  any  notice  given  to  the  House  of  the  objects  of  his  resolutions,  was  it  fair 
that  they  should  be  called  on  to  give  a  distinct  opinion  upon  so  in;iny  important 
alterations  of  the  law?  Suppose  tiie  House  to  afiirm  the  resolutions  that  night,  and 
afterwards  to  find  themselves  unable  to  assent  to  the  bills  brought  in  pursuant  to 
them,  would  not  that  be  an  inconvenient  situation  for  the  House  to  be  placed  in? 
Was  there  nothing  inconvenient  in  the  rejection  of  a  bill  brought  in  to  remedy  defects, 
which,  as  the  Journals  of  the  House  would  show,  had  been  fully  and  clearly  admitted? 
He  would  show,  that  as  this  course  was  the  most  inconvenient  which  could  be  taken, 
so  his  objections  to  it  were  most  sincere.  When  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
proposed,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  that  the  House  should  pledge  themselves 
to  this  reformation  of  the  criminal  code,  he  had  opposed  it,  because  he  thought  that 
experience  had  done  enough  to  convince  them  of  tlie  inconvenience  of  entering  into 
any  engagement  as  to  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  a  future  session:  and  what  had 
since  passed  had  not  tended  to  weaken  the  impression.  When  he  opposed  liimself  to 
giving  that  pledge,  he  proposed  to  take  into  consideration  the  v/hole  question  of  the 
criminal  laws,  and  to  have  the  alterations  projected  stated  specifically  to  the  House. 
That  was  a  pledge  which  he  was  now  ready  to  redeem.  He  conceded  the  proposition 
of  the  necessity  of  some  amendment.  There  could  be  i;o  necessity  for  him  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  debate  that  point.  The  real  question  between  them 
was  only  as  to  degree.  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  session,  he  had  acquainted  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  he  was  ready  to  state  the  views  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  or  even  to  originate  the  measure  by  which  those  views  would  have  been 
carried  into  effect;  but,  as  tiie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  brought  forward  the 
measure,  he  was  unwilling  to  take  it  out  of  his  hands. 

Before  he  went  into  the  detail  of  what  his  majesty's  ministers  intended  to  propose, 
he  would  briefly  advert  to  one  or  two  of  the  topics  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman.  One  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  greatest  objections  to 
the  present  state  of  the  law  was,  the  disproportion  of  convictions  and  executions,  and 
he  seemed  to  think  a  more  fixed  proportion  between  offences  and  their  punishments 
indispensable  to  the  proper  administration  of  justice.  Now,  if  he  meant  so  to  appor- 
tion punishments  that  certain  crimes  should  be  equitably  visited  with  certain  degrees 
of  punishment,  which  should  always  be  carried  into  execution,  undoubtedly  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  would  meet  with  perfect  disappointment  in  his  pursuit  of  that 
object.  He  was  ready  to  allow,  that  the  law  was  not  perfect.  He  was  not  such  an 
advocate  for  the  existing  law  as  to  say  that  there  was  not  upon  the  Statute  book  any 
clause  which  ought  to  l)e  altered ;  but  neither  could  he  agree  with  those  who  thought 
that  the  whole  criminal  law  of  England  was  faulty.  It  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  im- 
possible to  establish  any  code  of  laws  which  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  dis- 
cretionary power  on  the  part  of  the  executive;  and  in  proof  of  this,  he  would  recjuett 
the  House  to  look  at  those  crimes  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  not  in- 
tended to  touch.  One  of  these  was  the  crime  of  arson,  a  crime  of  no  common 
enormity.  There  had,  in  the  sixteen  years  preceding  the  year  1820,  been  sixty-five 
cases  of  capital  convictions  for  that  crime;  and  yet  the  number  of  executions  had 
only  amounted  to  31.  Here  was  as  aggravated  a  crime  as  any  which  could  be  per- 
petrated; so  atrocious  in  its  nature,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  not 
venture  to  remove  the  capital  punishment;  and  yet  the  executions  did  not  amount  to 
one-half  of  the  convictions.  There  was  the  oftence  of  shooting,  stabbing,  and  poison- 
ing, with  intent  to  kill.  What  more  aggravated  offence  could  be  named  ?  An  offence 
of  so  dark  a  character,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  refused  to  exempt  it  from 
capital  punishment.  In  sixteen  years  there  had  been  189  convictions,  and  only  58 
executions — not  the  proportion  of  one-third.  This  was  a  proof  that  the  executive 
felt  itself  obliged  to  consider  the  circumstances  narrowly,  and  apply  the  punishment 
accordingly.  Another  crime  left  untouched  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was 
that  of  burglary.  Of  this  there  had,  within  the  16  years  alluded  to,  occurred  2409 
cases  of  conviction,  of  which  239,  or  somewhat  less  than  one-tenth  had  suffered  the 
punishment  of  death.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  most  aggravated  oflPences,  arson, 
burglary,  murder,  rape,  there  had  not,  within  the  sixteen  years  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  been  one  execution  out  of  every  ten  convictions.  Would  it  be  fair,  then,  to 
take  away  the  discretion  by  which  these  punishments  had  been  thus  apportioned ;  or 
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could  they  hope  to  make  a  law  so  precise  in  all  its  provisions  as  to  substitute  it  with 
effect  ?  lie  would  refer  them  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burke,  respecting  the  capital 
executions  which  were  about  to  take  place  in  1780.  It  was  curious  to  see  what 
niuubcrless  grounds  that  srreat  man  urged  for  exercising  mercy,  which  yet  were  no 
good  grounds  in  law.  He  was  pleading  for  the  rioters  of  1 7S0,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Grey 
Cooper,  and  he  particular!}'  advised  a  selection  of  cases.  lie  did  not  quarrel 
with  the  punishment  of  death.  He  admitted  that  there  must  be  executions,  and 
recommended  that  they  should  not  exceed  six  in  all.  His  first  ground  was,  that  tlie 
chief  delinquents  had  escaped:  his  second,  that  those  convicted  were,  in  the  main, 
ignorant  of  the  law,  which,  though  the  law  itself  needed  not  therefore  justification, 
must  be  held  as  a  great  and  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  extending  mercy.  His 
third  ground  was,  the  remissness  of  government  on  the  occasion,  and  the  absolute 
impunity  which  attended,  but  a  little  while  before,  similar  outrages  in  Edinburgh. 
Nuw,  winch  of  all  those  contingencies  could  have  been  anticipated  in  the  framing  of 
the  laws  by  which  the  rioters  were  punished?  The  fourth  ground  was  one,  which 
it  was  still  less  possible  for  the  legislature  to  have  contemplated.  It  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  lord  mayor,  who,  as  Mr.  Burke  said,  was  not  only  remiss,  but  was  himself 
an  active  accomplice  in  the  riot.  That  great  and  wise  man  felt  convinced  that  the 
integrity  of  the  law  might  be  preserved,  and  yet  the  merits  of  individual  cases  be 
duly  considered,  and  their  punishments  meted  out  to  them  accordingly.  He  urged 
other  considerations :  the  vast  concourse  concerned — that  the  convicts  were  not  the 
ringleaders  or  principals  in  the  riots — their  youth  and  sex,  and  even  the  high  state 
of  intoxication  in  which  some  of  them  were  taken.  lie  (Mr.  Peel)  adduced  this  to 
prove  the  diiiiculty  of  taking  away  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  and  to  do  away  any 
suspicion  of  the  deficiency  of  the  laws,  inferred  from  the  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  convictions  and  of  executions. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  adverted,  not  very  fortunately,  to  the  opinion 
of  foreigners  upon  this  circumstance  in  our  laws,  and  wrongly  imagined  that  they 
Would  infer  a  disposition  to  barbarity  which  the  tribunals  would  not  dare  to  put  in 
execution.  Now  it  happened,  that  the  very  case  had  occurred,  and  had  been  remarked 
upon  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Montescjuieu,  who  had  said,  that  in  those  countries 
where  robbery  was  inevitably  punished  with  death,  murder  was  its  certain  accompani- 
ment. In  China  robbery  was  always  punished  capitally.  The  consequence  was, 
that  robbers  always  endeavoured  to  cut  oiF  by  assassination,  the  persons  who  were 
most  likely  to  convict  them.  In  Lluscovy,  the  same  writer  observed,  there  was  a 
distinction  taken  by  the  law,  and  there  were  fewer  murders.  In  England  it  was  the 
same ;  and  the  remark  of  Montesquieu  was,  that  the  discretionary  application  of  the 
punishment,  Icttres  de  grace,  as  he  called  them,  stood  in  the  place  of  the  distinction 
of  the  law  in  Muscovy ;  and  the  general  inference  he  di-ew  was,  that  in  absolute 
states,  there  must  be  etjual  punishments  unerringly  inflicted,  and  then  the  laws  were 
upheld  by  their  uniform  terror.  Whereas  in  moderate  states,  as  in  that  of  England, 
where  the  robber  might  look  up  to  the  grace  of  the  sovereign  if  his  offence  were  not 
aggravated,  it  was  found  that  he  did  actually  reckon  upon  tliat  mercy,  and  acted  on 
it,  and  so  murders  were  not  done.  Here  was  an  illustrious  foreigner  who,  so  fur 
from  objecting  to  the  discretions  left  in  the  application  of  the  chief  penalty,  actually 
approved  of  it  in  moderate  governments.  He  could  not  after  this,  be  expected  to 
concur  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  his  view  of  the  question.  Tiiere  was 
another  point  to  which  he  would  advert.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that 
with  regard  to  horse-stealing,  he  wotdd  not  leave  the  law  in  a  vague  and  uncertain 
state,  because,  wherever  any  part  of  the  country  was  in  alarm  on  account  of  offences 
of  this  sort,  tlu^  culprit  would  certainly  be  hanged,  and  in  other  places,  where  there 
was  no  such  common  dread  to  actuate  them,  the  judges  were  very  likely  to  remit  the 
chief  punishment.  Why,  this  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  very  principle  of  sound  law. 
It  might  be  hard  to  say  to  a  man,  that  bis  life  should  be  valued  at  a  particular  rate, 
depending  upon  local  or  temporary  expediency.  But  this  was  the  very  reasoning 
upon  which  law  was  founded.  On  what  other  ground  could  they  pretend  to  inflict 
capital  punishments?  It  was  not  that  they,  in  the  deficiencies  of  human  nature, 
were  able  to  determine  that  which  could  only  be  effected  by  a  tribunal  above — the 
exact  degree  of  moral  turpitude  attached  to  each  particular  offence.  But  while  man- 
kind were  constituted  as  they  were,  having  to  struggle  with  all  the  imperfections  of 
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their  senses,  this  was  the  last  mode  which  legislation  could  devise  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  order. 

He  would  now  come  to  the  specific  propositions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
and  show  how  far  he  was  able  to  concur  in  his  views.  He  would  take  the  divisions 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1819,  in  preference  to  those  in  the  resolutions.  In 
the  report,  there  were  four  divisions  of  cases.  The  first  was  of  the  cases  of  crimes 
recommended  by  the  committee  to  be  left  as  misdemeanours  at  common  law.  Of  these 
there  had  been  12  liable  to  capital  punishment;  four  out  of  this  number  had  been 
already  repealed,  and  he  propoi^ed  to  do  away  with  the  capital  punishment  in  the 
other  eio-ht.  Most  of  them  were  crimes  made  capital  by  the  Black  Act.  He  admitted 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  secure  a  better  sanction  for  the  law,  by  removing  those 
penalties  which  could  hardly  ever  be  enforced.  The  second  class  consisted  of  otFences 
of  so  malio-nant  a  nature,  that  if  they  actually  occurred,  nothing  less  than  death  could 
atone  them.  The  next  case  was  that  of  acknowledging  and  assisting  in  obtaining  a 
fine,  and  recovery;  the  next,  helping  in  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods;  the  next, 
maliciously  killing  or  wounding  cattle — an  offence  of  a  highly  aggravated  character, 
and  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence.  He  thouglit  this  last  one  peculiarly  well  cal- 
culated for  the  experiment  proposed.  The  malignity  which  impelled  to  such  a  deed, 
no  doubt,  deserved  death  ;  but  it  might  be  better  to  add  to  the  solemnity  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  laws  by  repealing  it.  In  sixteen  years,  there  had  been  only  two  convictions 
for  this  offence.  It  was  a  crime  difficult  to  prove  :  it  was  necessary  to  prove  malice 
ao-ainst  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  when  it  was  obvious  that  there  were  many  safe  modes 
of  doing  him  much  more  mischief  open  to  such  malice.  The  next  case  was  that  of 
cutting  down  trees,  in  which,  in  sixteen  years  there  had  been  but  two  convictions 
and  one  execution.  The  punishment  might  be  changed  to  transportation.  If  offen- 
ces should  be  found  to  multiply  in  consequence,  it  was  only  for  the  House  to  reconsider 
the  question.  With  regard  to  No.  8,  in  this  second  class,  he  could  not  help  regarding 
it  as  a  strange  anomaly.  It  awarded  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  cutting  down 
of  the  banks  of  rivers.  Now,  he  had  looked  into  sundry  canal  bills,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  in  not  one  of  them  had  it  been  thought  necessary  to  insert  a  clause 
making  the  cutting  down  of  banks  a  felony ;  and  yet  canals  were,  from  their  nature, 
their  use,  and  the  situations  in  which  they  were  made,  much  more  hazardous  than 
the  banks  of  rivers.  Canals  were  made  in  high  grounds,  where,  upon  the  bank 
being  cut,  an  inundation  might  be  the  consequence ;  whereas,  rivers,  from  their 
position,  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  districts  through  which  they  passed,  could  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  such  dangerous  result.  At  any  rate,  the  law  ought  to  be  equal ;  and 
certainly,  the  smallest  penalty  ought  not  to  attach  to  the  highest  degree  of  offence. 
The  Bedford  Level  Act  felonies  were  fit  subjects  for  repeal,  however  proper  they  mighc 
have  been  at  the  time  of  their  enactment.  Sending  threatening  letters  was  another 
case  in  which  the  law  was  anomalous.  A  man  might  charge  another  with  the  gross- 
est crimes,  to  extort  money,  and  it  was  only  a  transportable  offence;  whilst  sending 
directly  for  money,  or  venison,  offences  made  capital  by  the  Black  Act,  was  made 
punishable  with  death.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  this,  and  the  law  should  be 
equally  applicable  to  both.  The  personating  of  Greenwich  pensioners  was  another 
capital  felony  which  should  be  repealed.  The  agents  of  government  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  cautious  in  money  concerns  to  render  the  punishment  of  death  unnecessary. 
The  last  case  on  which  he  proposed  alteration,  was  the  cutting  of  serges,  in  which 
the  capital  punishment  should  be  remitted.  In  acknowledging  and  proving  a  fine 
and  recovery,  making  false  entries  in  register-books,  and  helping  to  the  recovery  of 
stolen  goods,  the  penalty  of  death  should  be  remitted.  He  next  came  to  the  cases  of 
larceny.  The  stealing  privately  in  shops,  and  the  stealing  on  navigable  rivers,  and 
on  canals,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  might  be  properly  the  subject  of  experiment,  and 
that  as  to  them,  the  capital  punishment  might  be  remitted.  The  most  material  of 
all  the  cases  of  larceny  was,  the  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  amount  of  405.; 
and  as  he  could  not  class  this  with  the  other  offences  of  the  same  name,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  as  to  this  there  ought  to  be  any  alteration  of  tlie  law.  There 
were,  within  the  latest  periods,  too  many  proofs  of  the  progress  of  that  offence,  even 
under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances,  of  confidential  servants  robbing  their 
masters  to  a  very  large  amount.  "  The  law  of  England,"  said  Justice  Blackstono, 
"  has  so  particular  and  tender  a  regard  to  the  immunity  of  a  man's  house,  that  it 
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styles  it  his  castle,  and  will  never  suffer  it  to  be  violated  with  impunity:  afrreeing 

herein,  with  the  sentiments  of  ancient  Rome,  as  expressed  in  tlie  words  of  Tully 

'Quid  euim  sanctius,  quid  orani  rcligione  munitius,  quam  domus  uniuseujusque 
civium?"  He  was  not  therefore  prepared  to  remit  the  capital  sentence  in  cases  of 
larceny  in  a  dwelling-house.  On  reference  to  the  returns,  it  would  a])pear  also,  that 
the  number  of  executions  for  this  offence  had  been  increasing.  Instances  there  had 
l)een  of  servants  who  had  robbed  their  masters  of  the  whole  of  their  property. 
This  was  a  crime  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency  in  a  commercial  country,  and  sub- 
versive of  that  confidence  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  master  and  the  servant. 
— He  was  fully  aware  of  all  the  arguments  arising  out  of  the  unwillingness  of  prose- 
cutors and  witnesses  to  come  forward;  but  he  thought  that  inferences  much  too  wide 
had  been  drawn  from  that  circumstance.  The  trouble  of  attendance,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  prosecution,  were  circumstances  which  pressed  on  the  minds  of  pro- 
secutors, and  must  have  no  inconsiderable  share  in  producing  that  disinclination 
to  i)rosecute,  the  whole  of  which  was  attributed  to  the  severity  of  the  law.  Again, 
as  to  the  frequent  findings  of  juries,  that  goods  of  the  actual  value  of  £40  or  £50  were 
of  the  value  of  39s.  only.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  argued  on  that,  as  the 
effect  of  humanity  overpowering  the  regard  which  the  juror  ought  to  have  to  his  oath. 
But  in  the  evidence,  the  answer  of  Mr.  Shelton  to  a  question  which  involved  the  whole 
of  the  subject,  accounted  for  many  of  those  findings.  That  gentleman  stated,  that 
often  when  property  was  stolen,  perhaps  to  a  very  large  amount,  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  prove  that  the  whole  was  .stolen  at  one  time,  and  therefore  the  finding  of 
the  jury  was  in  such  cases  correct.  As  it  was  notorious  to  prosecutors,  to  witnesses, 
and  to  jurors,  that  if  there  were  no  aggravating  circumstances  in  the  case,  the  law 
would  not  be  carried  into  effect,  he  did  think  that  this  answer  of  ]\Ir.  Shelton  truly 
explained  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  alluded  to.  As  in  the  whole  of  these  cases 
of  larceny,  it  appeared  there  was  no  difference  except  in  the  single  instance  of  steal- 
ing in  dwelling-houses  to  the  value  of  40s.,  he  could  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  capital  punishment  ought  to  be  remitted. 

The  only  other  class  of  offences  was  that  of  forgery,  on  which  he  was  certainly  not 
prepared  to  bring  in  any  bill  to  alter  the  law;  and  he  thought  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  laid  too  much  stress  on  what  he  had  stated  as  the  authority  of  the 
House  on  this  subject;  for  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  bill  to  which  he  had 
alluded  was  rejected  by  a  majority  (certainly  not  a  large  one)  on  the  question  of  its 
being  read  a  third  time.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  certainly  not  come  to  the  House  with 
any  jirejudice  on  the  subject,  but  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  him- 
self had  convinced  him  that  no  alteration  of  the  law  which  awarded  the  punishment 
of  death  in  cases  of  forgery  was  desirable.  He  had  come  to  that  conclusion  from 
the  great  number  of  exceptions  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  himself 
thought  necessary:  and  from  that  moment  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  pass  any  general  law  to  mitigate  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  case 
of  forgery.  This  was  the  less  necessary  from  the  great  diminution  of  execu- 
tions. In  the  year  1822,  there  had  been  in  England  and  Wales,  only  six  executions 
for  the  offence  of  forgeryt'iTid  this  he  thought  might  be  urged  as  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  other  evils  which  had  attended  the  return  to  cash  payments. — With 
respect  to  the  stealing  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  unwise  in  the  House  to  fetter  itself  now  with  any  resolutions 
on  the  subject.  The  same  observation  he  would  also  .apply  to  suicide.  These 
ai)peared  to  him  much  too  important  to  be  thus  incidentally  disposed  of,  and  were 
well  worthy  of  a  separate  measure.  He  was  prepared  to  bring  in  bills  as  to  the  three 
branches  of  larceny  to  which  he  alluded;  or  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  introduce  them,  to  concur  with  him  most  sincerely  as  to  that  reformation 
of  the  criminal  code.  It  was  also  his  intention  to  propose  a  measure  which  would  o-o 
to  relieve  the  judges  from  passing  sentences  in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  not  likely 
the  law  would  be  carried  into  execution.  There  occurred,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty 
cases  of  crimes  of  every  different  shade,  for  which,  at  the  end  of  the  sessions,  sentence 
was  indiscriminately  passed.  It  was  desirable  to  preserve  the  distinction  between 
crimes,  and  not  to  lower  the  effect  of  the  solemn  sentence  of  the  law  by  this  indiscriminate 
application  of  it.  The  measure  wliich  he  should  propose  would  not  be  any  invasion 
of  the  prerogative  of  tlie  Crown,  as  the  judges  would  only  be  required  to  enter  the 
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sentence  on  the  record  on  which  doubt  might  arise. — On  the  subject  of  increasing  the 
efliciicy  of  secondary  punishments,  it  might  be  observed,  that  at  present  we  had  trans- 
portation to  Botany  Bay,  but  that  from  change  of  circumstances  in  the  colony,  it  was 
now  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  punishment  of  sufficient  severity.  As  to  the  hulks, 
though  abuses  might  have  heretofore  existed,  he  was,  from  a  full  consideration  of  the 
subject,  assured,  not  alone,  that  these  abuses  had  ceased,  but  that  such  a  system  of 
punishment,  operating  in  confinement  and  labour  on  the  public  works,  had,  as  far 
as  it  went,  a  beneficial  tendency.  There  were  at  present  3,000  persons  confined  in 
that  way.  Considerable  improvements  had  taken  place  in  the  management  of  our 
gaols;  but  though  the  efficiency  of  the  tread-mill  was  acknowledged,  yet  it  was  not 
a  species  of  punishment  to  be  applied  for  fourteen  years.  There  was  another  species 
of  secondary  punishment  M'hich  he  thought  might  be  very  efficacious  to  the  suppression 
of  crime;  namely,  a  combination  of  hard  labour  and  expatriation  to  some  of  the  co- 
lonies, the  Bermudas  for  instance,  where  public  works  were  carrying  on.  With  that 
view,  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  a  bill  which  would  get  rid  of  banishment,  as  the 
law  now  stood,  and  substitute  expatriation  and  hard  labour  in  some  of  the  colonies. — 
He  had  now  stated  the  various  points  on  which  he  differed,  and  on  which  he  con- 
curred, with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  had  stated  his  intentions  so  far 
as  they  agreed,  either  to  originate  measures,  or  to  concur  in  those  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  might  propose.  As,  however,  there  remained  others  on  which 
they  disagreed,  it  was  liis  intention  to  propose  the  previous  question  on  the  first  resolu- 
tion, leaving  it  open  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  propose,  if  he  thought  pro- 
per, separate  measures  for  those  parts  of  the  question  on  which  they  differed. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  in  reply,  having  persisted  in  taking  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  his  first  resolution,  the  H ouse  divided  on  the  previous  question,  "That  the 
question  be  now  put:"  ayes,  76;  noes,  86:  majority,  against  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's 
motion,  10.     The  other  eight  resolutions  were  also  negatived. 


CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 
May  26,  1823. 

The  House  having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  Sir  Robert  Heron  in  the  chair,  Sir  Abraham  Brad- 
ley King,  Bart.,  was  called  in,  and  examined  by  Sir  J.  Newport.  In  the  course 
of  his  examination,  the  following  question  was  put: — "  In  what  book,  chapter,  and 
verses  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  the  passages  to  be  found,  which  are  read  to  an 
Orangeman  on  his  initiation  ?" 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
question.  The  committee  had  decided,  by  a  majority  of  72  to  19,  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  press  a  question  which  the  witness  would  refuse  to  answer,  as  being 
under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  not  to  disclose.  The  question  now  put  was  just 
leading  to  a  similar  discussion  to  that  of  Friday,  and  taking  the  House  over  the  same 
ground.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  question  ought  not  to  be  put;  because  he  did  not 
think  it  at  all  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  before  the  committee.  Undoubtedly,  if  the 
question  was  shown  to  be  necessary,  it  was  one  v/hich  the  House  had  a  right  to 
put,  and  to  enforce  an  answer;  or  to  take  those  steps  which  were  usual  on  such 
occasions ;  but,  if  the  committee  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  question  was  not 
necessary,  it  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  be  put,  and  the  less  so,  as  it  must  lead  to 
a  result  than  which  nothing  could  be  less  calculated  to  tranquillize  Ireland. 
Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  could  tend  less  to  tranquillize  that  country  than  the  sending 
the  witness  at  the  bar  to  Newgate.  The  right  hon.  baronet  wished  to  know  what 
were  the  secret  signs  and  symbols  of  distinction  between  one  particular  denomination 
of  Orangemen  and  another.  But  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  not  shown  how  the 
answer  to  that  question,  if  it  were  answered,  could  bear  upon  the  inquiry.  If  it  wore 
put  for  the  purpose  offending  to  suppress  such  societies,  it  was  unnecessary;  because 
there  was  a  bill  then  in  progress  through  the  House  by  which  all  societies,  having 
secret  signs  and  symbols,  and  secret  meetings,  were  to  be  declared  illegal.  It  could 
not  be  necessary  for  showing  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  grand  jury  or  the  sheriff, 
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trccause  there  were  other  means  by  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  could  come  at  in- 
formation on  those  points,  which  were  really  the  only  points  to  which  the  committee 
ought  to  direct  its  attention.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  he  was  anxious  the  House 
should  decide  now,  that  the  question  was  one  which  ou-;ht  not  to  be  put. 

Late  in  the  discussion,  Mr.  Peel  objected  to  any  question  being  put  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  disclosures  as  to  indifferent  symbols  or  signs  adopted  by  the  Orangemen; 
but  if  the  right  hon.  bart.  had  been  informed  that  there  were  any  verses  from  Scripture 
relating  to  extermination  read  to  the  party  taking  the  oath,  he  should  not  consider 
this  an  indifferent  matter,  and  he  should  not  therefore  object  to  putting  any  question 
relative  to  such  passages. 

Finally,  the  motion  for  putting  the  question  was  negatived  by  117  against  87, 
majority,  30. 


BRITISH  ROMAN  CATHOLICS'  TESTS  REGULATION  BILL. 
Mat  28,  1823. 

Lord  Nugent  having  moved — "That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  regulating 
the  administration  of  Tests  and  Qualifications  for  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  offices 
and  franchises," — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  himself  not 
unwilling  to  consent  to  a  measure  for  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  plac- 
ing the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Ireland.  Con- 
sistently with  that  declaration,  therefore,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  admit  the  first  pro- 
position of  the  noble  lord  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill.  He  made  this  concession, 
pot  merely  in  consistence  with  that  declaration,  but  because  he  felt  it  to  be  reasonable 
that  the  measure  should  at  least  be  fairly  considered.  The  noble  lord  had  adverted 
to  three  points,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  stood  in  a  diflerent  situation 
from  those  of  Ireland;  the  elective  franchise,  the  magistracy,  and  admission  to  office. 
With  regard  to  the  elective  franchise,  he  allowed  at  once  that  he  was  willing  to  admit 
the  English  Catholic  to  that  privilege.  He  had  always  considered  the  distinction 
taken  by  Mr.  Burke  between  the  elective  franchise  and  admission  to  office,  as  sound 
and  judicious.  In  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims,  Mr.  Burke  said, 
that  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  to  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
parliament,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  office.  He 
must  observe,  that  the  noble  lord  would  find  some  difficulty  in  placing  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England  and  Scotland  on  the  same  footing,  because  by  the  act  of  Union 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland  could  not  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  lie 
was  disposed,  after  mature  consideration,  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England 
to  the  same  privileges  with  regard  to  voting,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland; 
but  he  should  strenuously  resist  their  being  themselves  elected.  In  this  respect  they 
would  stand  in  the  same  situation  as  the  clergy,  who  were  qualified  to  elect,  though 
they  were  disqualified  from  sitting  in  that  House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  advert  to  the  abuses  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland,  where  the  system 
of  fictitious  voting  conferred  no  advantage  whatever  on  the  wretched  individuals 
who  were  brought  forward  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  political  influence 
of  their  landlords.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  state  of  England  was  so  entirely 
dilFerent  from  that  of  Ireland  that  if  the  granting  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland 
had,  in  some  respects,  been  attended  with  mischievous  consequences,  the  same  danger 
could  not  fairly  be  inferred  in  England,  where  the  minority  of  Catholics  was  noto- 
riously so  small.  With  regard  to  the  magistracy,  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  who  spoke  last,  that  it  might  be  advisable  that  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  associated  with  Protestants  in  the  exercise  of  magisterial  duties.  On  the  question 
of  admission  to  offices  he  begged  leave  to  reserve  himself.  He  should  not  object  to 
making  English  Roman  Catholics  eligible  to  the  same  subordinate  offices  to  which 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  were  admissible,  provided  they  were  placed  in  no  better  situa- 
tion than  Protestant  Dissenters.  If  it  were  the  object  of  the  noble  lord  to  open  the 
same  offices  to  them  as  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  subjecting  them,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  the  operation  of  the  annual  Indemnity  Act,  he  should 
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not  object  to  such  a  measure.  If  it  introduced  no  new  principle  which  might  furnish 
an  argument  for  further  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland — if  it  intro- 
duced no  relaxation  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  or  alteration  of  the  existing 
law  with  regard  to  Protestant  Dissenters — he  should  be  disposed  to  accede  to  it.  All 
these  points  involved  details  which  would  properly  come  under  consideration  in  a 
future  stage  of  the  bill.  He  entirely  concurred  in  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  lord,  as  to  the  great  respectability  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England, 
and  it  was  this  consideration  which  induced  him  to  feel  so  strong  a  disposition  to  make 
concessions  in  their  favour. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


SALE  OF  GAME. 

JvNE  2,  1823. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Sale  of  Game  Bill, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  was  an  advocate  for  the  present  measure,  though 
he  would  allow  that  he  was  originally  prepossessed  against  it.  He  did  not  imagine 
that  the  power  of  granting  licenses  for  retailing  game  was  given  to  magistrates  for 
the  purpose  of  patronage,  but  only  because  there  were  no  other  persons  in  whose 
hands  that  power  could  be  so  fitly  placed.  The  introduction  of  the  legal  proprietor 
into  the  market,  would  pro  tanto  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  illegal  sale  of  game. 
For  these  reasons  he  should  support  the  bill ;  not  as  the  best  measure  that  could  be 
devised,  but  because  it  went  some  way  towards  correcting  the  defects  of  the  present 
system. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  82  against  60; 
majority,  22. 


RESUMPTION  OF  CASH  PAYMENTS. 

June  11  and  12,  1823. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  Mr.  Western,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved — "  That  a  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  value  of  the  Currency  between  the  year  1793  and  the  present  time,  and  the  con 
sequences  produced  thereby  upon  the  Money-income  of  the  country  derived  from  its 
industry ;  the  amount  of  the  Public  Debt  and  Taxes  considered  relatively  to  the 
Money-income  of  the  country  ;  and  the  effect  of  such  changes  of  the  Currency  upon 
the  Money-contracts  between  individuals." 

After  a  long  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Ricardo,  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  and  Mr. 
Baring  took  part,  the  debate  was  adjourned  until  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  then  resumed  the  discussion.  Mr.  James  followed,  and  Lord  Folke- 
stone moved  an  Amendment  to  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  by  adding  thereto  the 
words: — "  To  consider  further  of  the  expediency  of  providing  some  remedy  for  the 
said  consequences,  and,  amongst  other  things,  the  practicability  of  establishing  an 
Equitable  Adjustment  of  Contracts." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  then  said,  that  after  the  full  discussion  which  this  subject 
had  undergone  during  the  last  two  nights,  and  after  the  repeated  discussions  which 
had  previously  taken  place,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  quite  unwarrantable  in  him  to 
trouble  the  House  with  any  preliminary  observations,  and  that  his  conduct  would 
be  exceedingly  reprehensible,  if  he  did  not  at  once  address  himself  to  those  maiu 
considerations  which  must  influence  every  one  on  this  important  occasion.  The 
hon.  member  for  Essex  had  proposed,  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  that  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  enter  upon  a  number  of  the  most  momentous  and  com- 
plicated inquiries  that  could  by  possibility  occupy  the  attention  of  any  body  of  men. 
The  hon.  member  had  proposed  that,  at  that  period  of  the  session,  the  Committee 
should  take  into  its  consideration  the  various  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  the  currency  since  1793,  and  the  effects  produced  by  the  reformatioQ 
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of  the  currency  on  the  money- income  of  the  country  derived  from  industry. 
Now,  he  confessed  that,  if  he  were  on  the  Committee,  he  should  not  know  what  was 
meant  by  "  the  effects  produced  on  the  money-income  of  the  country  derived  from 
industry,"  nor  how  that  income,  which  was  derived  from  industry,  was  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  income  growing  out  of  other  sources.  The  Committee  was  also 
to  consider  of  the  operation  of  the  taxes  pressing  on  the  monied  income;  "  but,  above 
all,  it  was  to  inquire"  into  the  etfects  produced  by  the  change  in  the  currency  on  the 
money-contracts  of  the  country.  Now,  he  would  ask,  was  it  possible  to  consider  of 
all  these  subjects,  and  to  come  to  any  decision  on  them  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session?  They  might  prolong  the  session  two  months  if  they  pleased;  but  still,  to 
come  to  any  decision  on  all  these  questions  would  be  impracticable.  He  begged  to 
remind  those  who  were  favourable  to  the  present  motion,  that  the  House  had  three 
times,  in  preceding  sessions,  decided,  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  measure  of 
1819.  In  ordinary  cases  the  decision  of  the  House  against  a  particular  motion  was 
not  to  be  considered  any  bar  to  the  bringing  forward  of  that  motion  again.  But  the 
present  was  no  ordinary  case.  Individuals  had  been  induced  to  regulate  their  con- 
cerns by  the  determination  which  the  House  had  avowed,  and  now  to  take  a  different 
course  would  be  to  shake  all  confidence  in  them  throughout  the  country,  and  to  make 
the  public  feel  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  their  resolutions. 

Much  irrelevant  matter  had  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  present  discussion, 
but  the  question,  he  thought,  consisted  of  two  main  considerations.  First,  Did  the 
general  interests  of  the  country  recjuire  a  revision  of  the  currency?  And  secondly. 
Had  Individual  interests  been  so  injuriously  and  unjustly  affected  by  the  reformation 
of  the  currency,  that  the  consideration  of  those  interests,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
general  interests,  imposed  upon  the  House  the  imperative  duty  of  attempting  to  effect 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  contracts  which  had  been  made?  By  the  "  general 
interests  of  the  country,"  he  meant  all  those  in  which  were  commonly  included,  the 
manufacturing,  the  commercial,  and  the  agricultural  classes.  Now,  with  respect  to 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  was  there  any  thing  in  the  present 
situation  of  those  interests  which  required  a  revision  of  the  currency,  and  an  equi- 
table adjustment  of  contracts  ?  With  respect  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  not  to  admit,  that  all  their  gloomy  pre- 
dictions of  the  ruin  of  those  interests  had  been  completely  falsified  by  the  event.  The 
fact  was,  that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  too  desponding  a  view  of  the  resources 
of  the  country.  The  English  were,  on  all  public  questions,  apt  to  be  too  desponding. 
The  English  were  great  hypochondriacs  with  regard  to  their  own  country.  While 
the  condition  and  capabilities  of  England  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  we  were  apt  to  fancy  ourselves  reduced  to  a  state  of  such 
utter  desperation,  that  no  application  of  human  talents,  and  no  fortuitous  occurrence  of 
events  could  afford  us  any  relief.  He,  however,  would  beseech  the  members  of  that 
House  to  look  at  the  state  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  say  whether  they 
did  not  present  the  most  satisfactory  indications  of  prosperity.  He  knew,  that,  in 
answer  to  his  statements,  it  was  indeed  possible  that  some  gentleman  might  start  up 
and  say,  that  he  was  connected  with  some  particular  district  which  was  not  in  a  flour- 
ishing state,  with  respect  to  its  commerce  or  manufactures.  But  this  narrow  view  was 
not  the  one  in  which  the  great  interests  of  the  country  ought  to  be  contemplated.  He 
wished  to  take  some  general  standard,  by  which  they  might  judge  of  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  by  a  comparison  with  the  past.  With  this  view,  he  would  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  year  1817 — a  period  antecedent  to  the  passing  of  that 
much  abused  law,  the  act  of  1819  [Hear,  hear!].  He  understood  that  cheer  from 
the  learned  gentleman.  He  knew  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  meant  to 
intimate,  that  the  same  causes  were  then  in  operation  which  were  now  felt.  This 
he  most  fully  admitted.  But  where,  then,  were  the  grounds  for  the  clamour  raised 
against  the  act  of  1819?  Before  the  passing  of  that  bill  the  same  evils  had  been 
felt;  and  these,  he  contended,  had  of  necessity  been  produced  by  that  state  of  things 
which  followed  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of  1797.  To  show  what  the  situation  of 
the  country  had  been  in  1817,  he  would  refer  to  a  most  able  speech  then  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winchelsea  (Mr.  Brougham).  To  this  speech  he 
should  turn,  as  to  a  valuable  record  of  the  distress  which  then  existed  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.     The  argument  now  used  was,  that  the  change  in  the  currency 
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had  affected  all  classes,  so  as  to  have  produced  the  greatest  distress.  And  it  was 
his  object  to  show,  that  such  was  not  the  fact,  but  that  great  and  general  distress 
prevailed  before  the  act  of  1819  had  passed  into  a  law.  If  he  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  labouring  classes  connected  with  commerce  and  manufactures  were  employed, 
were  tranquilly  and  comfortably  enjoying  the  honest  fruits  of  their  industry,  he  hoped 
he  might  be  allowed  to  argue,  that  in'  order  to  relieve  those  who  might  still  suffer,  it 
would  not  be  wise  in  the  House  to  tamper  with  the  currency. 

On  the  13th  of  March  1817,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winchelsea,  at  the 
close  of  a  speech  on  the  state  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  had 
proposed  certain  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  the  House,  the  first  of  which  was, 
"  That  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
such  unexampled  difficulty  as  demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  this  House." 
In  the  course  of  that  speech,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  stated  that 
which  fully  justified  the  resolution  with  which  he  had  concluded.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  gone  through  the  principal  branches  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests  :  he  had  pointed  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
discontents  which  prevailed  ;  and  had  asked,  if  such  were  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  manufacturing  classes  whether  it  were  possible  that  the  interests  of  agriculture 
could  flourish  ?  To  show  the  strict  relation  between  the  two  interests,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  cited  a  passage  from  Mr.  Child,  which  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  the  House — "  Trade  and  land  are  knit  each  to  other,  and  must 
wax  and  wane  together ;  so  that  it  shall  never  be  well  with  land  but  trade  must  feel 
it,  nor  ill  with  trade  but  land  must  fall."  Following  the  course  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  pursued  on  the  occasion  to  v/hich  lie  alluded,  and  fortified 
by  such  authority,  he  should  proceed  to  show  the  contrasted  prosperity  which  the 
manufacturing  classes  at  present  enjoyed,  to  convince  the  House,  as  he  hoped,  that 
such  a  state  of  things  held  out  a  better  and  surer  prospect  of  relief,  than  any  that  could 
be  afforded  by  a  proposition  to  tamper  with  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  to  show  the  distress  which  prevailed  in  1817,  had  referred  to 
the  state  in  which  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  and  Halifax  then  were,  where  he 
had  found  that  not  fewer  tban  one-third  of  the  whole  population  were  idle,  and  not 
more  than  two  men  in  nine  had  full  employment.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  he  (Mr.  Secretary  Peel)  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  inquiries  on  this 
subject,  and  he  had  accordingly  addressed  letters  to  all  those  local  and  municipal 
authorities  which  were  best  able  to  furnish  the  information  he  wanted,  inquiring  of 
them  minute  particulars  respecting  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  their 
particular  districts.  He  should  apply  the  result  of  those  inquiries  to  the  points 
urged,  in  1817,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman;  as  such,  he  thought  would  be 
a  fairer  course  than  to  mention  them  arbitrarilj'  and  as  might  best  suit  the  purposes 
of  his  own  argument.  He  would  begin,  therefore,  with  the  great  clothing  districts, 
in  which  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that,  in  1817,  from  the  calcula- 
tions which  had  been  furnished  to  him,  there  were  only  757  in  full,  and  1,4.39  in 
partial  work,  while  1,164  were  entirely  idle.  The  account  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had 
received  from  Huddersfield  stated,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
the  working  classes  were  well  employed,  never  better;  that  times  were  never  so  well 
with  them,  as  spinners  were  receiving  25s.  a-week,  and  the  weavers  from  I85. 
to  2ls.  a-week;  that  the  whole  population  was  in  perfect  tranquillity;  that  there 
was  a  great  increase  of  buildings;  and  that  the  poor-rates,  which  in  1815  amoun- 
ted to  lOs.  in  the  pound,  had  been  brought  down  by  the  beginning  of  1821, 
to  8s.  4d.  and  in  1822  had  been  reduced  to  6s.  8d. — He  had  also  made  inquiries  with 
respect  to  Sheffield  ;  as  that  place,  though  not  a  clothing  town,  was  nevertheless  im- 
portant for  another  branch  of  industry  there  carried  on.  In  Sheffield  he  found,  that 
the  poor-rates,  in  1820,  had  amounted  to  £36,000;  in  1821,  to  £25,000;  in  1822  to 
£19,000;  and  it  was  estimated  that,  in  the  current  year,  they  would  only  be  £13,000; 
being  a  reduction  of  nearly  two-thirds  in  the  whole  amount  since  the  j'ear  1820.  He 
had  inquired  also  as  to  the  state  of  new  buildings  there;  because,  if  these  continued 
to  increase,  and  tenants  were  procured  for  them  without  difficulty,  it  was  a  good 
ground  for  believing,  that  the  tenants  of  them  were  prosperous,  and  would  furnish 
a  valuable  market  for  the  agriculturists.  The  number  of  consumers  being  in- 
creased, the  relief  to  the  growers  was  certain.     To  this  inquiry  the  answer  givea 
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was,  that  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  at  which  period  the  Bank  Restriction  Act 
was  in  operation,  there  were  1,600  houses  in  Sheffield  untenanted,  while,  in  1823, 
though  buildings  had  increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  scarcely  a  single  house  was 
unoccupied. — In  Halifax,  in  answer  to  the  same  queries,  he  found  that  the  labouring 
classes  were  employed  and  generally  well  oiF.  The  poor-rates  had  been  greatly  and 
gradually  diminished,  and  a  large  increase  had  been  made  in  the  number  of  houses, 
which  were  let,  at  from  seven  to  eight  pounds  a-year. 

So  much  for  the  clothing  districts  of  the  country.  And  thus  far  the  House,  he 
tliought,  would  admit,  that  the  confident  assertions  with  which  he  had  commenced 
his  speech  had  been  amply  borne  out  by  the  facts  he  had  stated.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Winchelsea  had  next  selected  Birmingham,  as  furnishing  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  iron  trade  at  that  time.  He  had  stated — and 
very  truly  no  doubt — that,  in  1817,  out  of  a  population  of  84,000  souls,  about 
27,000  received  parish  relief;  that  out  of  the  work  people,  one-third  were  wholly 
out  of  employ,  and  the  rest  were  at  half- work;  and  that  the  poor-rates  had  risen  to 
between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  a  sum  exceeding  what  the  inhabitants 
paid  to  the  income  tax.  Now,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  he  (Mr.  Secretary 
Peel)  had  made,  he  had  the  happiness  to  learn,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  working 
classes  were  well  employed;  that  there  were  no  complaints,  no  appearance  of  dis- 
loyalty ;  and  that  in  the  single  parish  of  Birmingham,  which  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  town,  425  new  houses  had  been  recently  erected.  The  poor-rates,  which,  in 
1817,  hadamountedto  between  £50,000 and  £60,000  ;  were  in  1820,  £52,000  ;  in  1821, 
£47,000;  in  1822,  only  £20,000;  having  been  reduced,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
more  than  £30,000.  Were  not  these  facts,  which  proved  that  a  favourable  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures  ? 

He  came  next  to  that  most  important  district  which  comprehended  Manchester 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Win- 
chelsea had  in  his  speech,  in  1817,  drawn  a  most  melancholy  picture ;  but  he  re- 
gretted to  say,  not  more  melancholy  than  correct.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  been  at  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  average  rate  of  wages  per  week  of  a  thousand 
■weavers,  of  all  ages  and  classes.  During  the  period  of  the  restricted  currency  act, 
it  appeared,  from  that  calculation,  that  in  1800  the  rate  of  wages  was  13s.  3d.  a- week; 
that  in  1802  it  was  135.  10^.  a-week;  that  in  1812  it  had  fallen  to  6s.  4d.  a- week ; 
in  1816  to  55.  2d.  a-week;  and  that  in  January  1817,  wages  had  reached  the  fearful 
point  of  depression,  of  4.9.  3^^.;  from  which,  when  the  usual  expenses,  paid  by  the 
work  people  for  the  loom  were  deducted,  there  remained  no  more  than  35.  3d.  to 
support  human  life  for  seven  days.  Well  might  the  hon.  and  learned  member  have 
paused  over  this  scene  of  misery,  and  felt  impelled  to  demand,  how  it  was  possible 
to  sustain  existence  in  such  circumstances !  And  well  might  he  have  been  appalled 
when  he  received  the  painful  answer,  that  "  those  miserable  beings  could  barely 
purchase,  with  their  hard  and  scanty  earnings,  half  a  pound  of  oatmeal  daily,  which, 
mixed  with  a  little  salt  and  water,  constituted  their  whole  food  !"  ''  These  wretched 
creatures,"  said  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  "  are  compelled  first  to  part,  for 
their  sustenance,  with  all  their  trifling  property,  piecemeal,  from  the  little  furniture 
of  their  cottages  to  the  very  bedding  and  clothes  that  used  to  cover  them  from  the 
weather.  They  struggle  on  with  hunger,  and  go  to  sleep  at  night-fall,  upon  the 
calculation,  that,  if  they  worked  an  hour  or  two  later,  they  might  indeed  earn  three 
half  pence  more,  one  of  which  must  be  paid  for  a  candle,  but  then  the  clear  gain  of 
a  penny  would  be  too  dearly  bought,  and  leave  them  less  able  to  work  the  next  day." 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  cotton  weaver  in  January,  1817.  He  did  not  state 
these  things  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  painful  sensations,  or  of  reviving  unpleasant 
allusions.  He  only  introduced  the  mention  of  that  disastrous  period,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  interests  at  tiiat  period 
and  at  the  present  moment.  He  called  upon  the  House  to  look  on  that  j)icture,  and 
on  the  one  which  he  had  now  to  present  to  their  view.  The  cotton  trade  in  Man- 
chester was  now  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  ever  before  been  known. 
The  profits  of  the  masters,  it  was  true,  were  not  large ;  but  all  classes  were  com- 
fortable. The  number  of  buildings  erecting  there  were  greater  than  at  any  former 
time.  The  people  were  tranquil,  and  workmen,  instead  of  receiving,  as  in  1816,  45. 
3^d.  a-week,  and  in  1817,  3s.  3d.  a-week,  were  now  paid  as  follows: — fine  spinners — 
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the  House  would  pardon  him  for  entering  into  these  homely  details — fine  spinners 
at  present  earned  30s.  a- week,  and  coarse  spinners  from  20s.  to  28s.  a-week.  ('otton 
weavers,  who  in  1817,  earned  3s.  Sd.  a-week,  now  got  10s.  a-week,  and  silk  weavers 
16s.  a-week.  The  poor-rates  in  Manchester  amounted  in  1820  to  £27,000;  in  1821, 
to  £23,500;  but  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  year  1822,  they  had  only  amounted  to 
£15,000.  In  Bolton,  there  was  likewise  more  employment  than  ever  was  known. 
In  36  townships  no  fewer  than  100,000  men  were  employed.  In  two  years  the 
population  in  those  townships  had  increased  by  8,000  persons,  and  850  new  buildings 
had  been  erected.  He  would  here  close  what  he  had  to  say  respecting  the  state  of 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country ;  and,  looking  at  the  happy  change  which 
had  taken  place,  he  would  ask  any  man,  whether  there  were  anything  in  the  present 
state  of  these  interests,  which  rendered  a  revision  of  the  currency  necessary ;  and 
whether,  without  attributing  to  the  bill  of  1819  the  merit  of  having  caused  this 
improvement,  it  would  not  be  unadvisable  and  rash  to  make  any  alteration  in  it  ? 

He  now  approached  the  subject  of  the  agricultural  interests.  He  admitted  that 
these  interests  laboured  under  a  grievous  depression.  But  the  question  now  before 
the  House  was,  whether  this  state  of  things  had  been  caused  by  the  restoration  of 
the  metallic  currency,  and  whether  a  revision  of  the  measure  of  1819,  and  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  contracts,  could  remedy  or  relieve  it  ?  He  coidd  not  admit  that  the 
bill  of  1819  had  had  any  considerable  share  in  producing  it.  For  a  proof  of  this,  he 
would  refer  to  a  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  who  now  came  forward  with 
this  motion.  In  1816,  that  hon.  member  had  moved  for  a  committee  on  the  distressed 
state  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  he  had  stated, 
that  agricultural  distress  existed  to  an  extent  before  unknown.  He  had  also  moved 
a  resolution,  which  stated  the  agricultural  classes  to  be  reduced  to  a  situation  of  utter 
hopelessness.  This  was  three  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  bill  of  1819,  and 
in  the  speech  alluded  to,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  had  said,  that  the  land  then 
actually  paid  no  rent  at  all,  and  did  not  cover  the  expenses  of  its  cultivation.  If  such 
Were  the  state  of  the  agricultural  interest  three  years  before  1819,  the  distress  felt  by 
that  class  could  not  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  bill  of  that  year.  He  might  also  refer 
to  another  speech,  made  in  1816,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Wiuchelsea, 
for  a  most  able  exposition  of  the  causes,  altogether  extrinsic  of  the  return  to  a  metallic 
currency,  which  had  operated  to  the  depression  of  the  agricultural  interest.  He  had 
there  pointed  out,  most  clearly  and  ably,  how  the  extensive  speculations  in  land, 
which  had  brought  two  millions  of  acres  into  cultivation  which  had  never  before  been 
tilled,  must  have  tended  that  way,  as  well  as  the  consequent  contraction  of  the  cir- 
culating medium,  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  war  expenditure.  This  was  the  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  the  country  at  a  time  when  the  bill  of  1819  was  not  in  opera- 
tion; and  if  such  a  state  then  existed  without  the  operation  of  that  bill,  it  was  unfair 
to  attribute  the  result  of  such  a  state  to  the  effect  of  its  operation.  He  would  admit 
that  part  of  the  distress  at  that  time  might  have  arisen  from  an  unlimited  paper 
currency,  which  the  bill  wdiich  he  (Mr.  Peel)  iiad  introduced,  might  not  have  al- 
together prevented,  but  which  it  had  certainly  contributed  to  mitigate.  The  greater 
part,  however,  of  that  distress  arose  from  totally  different  causes  than  those  which 
could  have  any  connexion  with  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  principal  of  those 
causes  was  the  unnatural  impulse  given  to  the  produce  of  the  land  by  the  late  war, 
and  the  consequent  depression  of  its  value  at  the  return  of  peace.  Another  of  those 
causes  was  the  extent  to  which  speculation  in  articles  of  agricultural  produce  had 
been  carried  on  with  Surinam  and  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  the  want  of  excitement 
to  such  speculation,  when  the  stimulus  for  its  continuance  was  withdrawn.  The 
continental  system  which  was  carried  on  during  the  war,  and  which  threw  such  ex- 
tensive commerce  into  the  hands  of  this  country,  and  the  change  consequent  on  the 
peace,  were  also  among  the  causes  which  conspired  to  bring  about  a  depression  in 
agricultural  produce,  which  had  been  raised  during  the  war  to  a  forced  and  unnatural 
state.  As  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  and  disproportionate  encouragement  which 
the  cultivators  of  land  had  then  experienced,  he  would  state,  that,  in  the  space  of 
ten  years,  1,200  inclosures  had  been  made,  and  two  millions  of  acres  had  been  brought 
into  cultivation.  Much  of  this  land,  of  course,  would  have  remained  uncultivated, 
but  for  the  high  price  which  provisions  bore;  and,  as  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
poor  and  barren  soil,  on  the  return  of  peace  it  was  no  wonder  that  these  lands  were 
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not  found  as  valuable  as  when  they  were  first  brought  into  cultivation.  In  the 
enumeration  of  these  causes,  the  effect  of  the  victories  over  Buonaparte  should  also 
not  be  omitted.  At  one  period,  such  vras  the  excitement  created  by  the  prospect 
of  peace,  alone,  tliat  flour,  which  had  been  so  high  as  IOO5.  per  sack,  fell  to  65.v., 
and  that  wheat,  which  had  been  120s.  fell  to  76s.  the  quarter.  There  was,  therefore, 
a  variety  of  causes  to  which  the  agricultural  distress  might  be  attributed,  besides  the 
bill  of  1819;  and  he  would  add,  that  no  change,  which  a  deviation  from  that  measure 
could  now  effect,  could  compensate  for  the  risk,  which  would  be  thereby  incurred. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord  who  had  last  spoken,  that  the 
standard  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold  should  have  been  fixed  at  £4  Is.  instead  of 
.£3  17s.  lO^d.,  he  must  remind  the  noble  lord,  that  the  difference  which  this  altera- 
tion could  have  eff'ected,  would  not  have  been  more  than  three  or  four  per  cent. 
How,  then,  could  such  an  alteration  have  essentially  benefited  the  agricultural  in- 
terests, seeing  that  the  proprietors  of  land  complained  of  a  depreciation  to  the  extent 
of  50  per  cent?  If  so,  he  would  ask,  whether  it  were  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of 
three  or  four  per  cent,  again  to  disturb  the  state  of  the  currency;  and  whether  such 
a  change  could  restore  the  agriculturists  to  prosperity  ?  Upon  the  whole,  he  would 
contend,  that  neither  the  manufacturing  nor  the  agricultural  classes  had  been  injured 
by  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency. 

He  should  now  apply  himself  to  the  only  other  point  which  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  notice;  namely,  whether  the  general  interests  of  the  country  demanded  an 
interference  with  all  existing  contracts.  He  entertained  the  same  opinion  now  which 
he  had  done  in  1819,  and  thought,  that  the  addition  to  the  burthens  of  the  country, 
which  the  measure  of  that  year  had  occasioned,  had  been  amply  compensated  by 
the  advantages  which  had  resulted  from  it.  The  noble  lord  opposite  had  asked,  what 
objection  there  could  possibly  be  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  contracts — a  pro- 
position which  was  in  itself  so  fair  and  so  just?  His  answer  was,  simply,  that  such 
a  measure  was  impracticable.  And  he  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  in  return,  how  he 
would  discover  who  were  the  debtors  and  who  were  the  creditors,  when  the  indi- 
viduals were  constantly  cliarufing?  People  must  be  called  upon  to  produce  their 
title  deeds ;  for  one  man  might  have  made  his  contract  ten  days  ago,  and  another 
man  ten  years.  Then  again,  how  were  they  to  discover  and  arrange  the  different 
periods  of  depreciation  at  which  the  various  sums  were  borrowed  or  engaged  for? 
"  But,"  said  the  noble  lord  opposite,  "  I  borrowed  money  Avhen  the  pound  note  was 
worth  only  13s.  and  I  am  called  upon  to  pay  it  back  when  it  is  worth  20s."  True. 
But  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  forget,  that  there  were  periods  at  which  the  pound  note 
was  worth  15,  17,  19,  and  sometimes  even  more  than  20s.  How,  then,  was  the  par- 
ticular sum  to  be  fixetl,  at  which  the  adjustment  was  to  be  made?  What  standard 
were  they  to  take  by  which  to  measure  the  depreciation? 

It  appeared,  then,  on  the  showing  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  themselves,  that  the 
depression  had  been  caused,  not  by  the  bill  of  1819,  but  by  the  contraction  of  the 
currency,  and  other  effects  consequent  upon  the  peace.  Why,  then,  all  the  contracts 
entered  into  since  that  period  ought,  according  to  this  doctrine,  to  be  set  aside,  and 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  which  had  been  entered  into  since  the  passing 
of  the  bill  in  1819.  The  number  of  these  contracts,  the  noble  lord  opposite  said, 
were  very  few.  But,  how  did  the  noble  lord  reconcile  this  with  the  opinion  of  his 
noble  friend  (the  marquis  of  Titchfield),  who  had  said,  that  during  the  last  two  years, 
there  had  been  a  complete  revolution  in  property?  Now,  such  a  complete  revolution 
of  property  could  only  have  been  effected  by  the  means  of  numerous  contracts.  Their 
arguments,  therefore,  must  pair  off"  together,  and  be  regarded  like  two  equal  numbers 
in  an  equation,  which  destroy  each  other,  and  go  for  nothing. — The  hon.  member  fur 
Essex,  who  last  year  proposed  only  to  attack  the  contracts  since  1819,  now  recom- 
mended the  adjustment  of  every  contract  since  1793.  Let  the  hon.  member  consider 
how  the  changes  in  the  currency  which  had  happened  since  that  period  must  affect 
the  money-contracts  of  various  individuals.  It  would  not  be  fair  that  the  settled  con- 
tracts should  not  be  adjusted  as  well  as  those  which  remained  unsettled;  for  that 
would  be  withholding  from  the  man  who  had  faithfully  performed  his  engagements, 
a  relief  which  was  extended  to  him  who  had  failed  in  them.  What  confidence  could 
the  public  place  in  the  government  or  in  parliament  if  such  changes  were  attempted  ? 
The  noble  lord  had  stated  one  iastaDce  of  ruin  which  bad  befallen  a  gentleman  who 
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had  purchased  land  ;  but  the  noble  lord  had  not  stated  what  part  of  his  friend's  loss 
was  to  be  attributed  to  improvident  speculation,  and  what  part  to  the  change  of  the 
currency.  If  improvident  speculations  were  to  be  the  subject  of  equitable  adjustment, 
why  should  the  noble  lord  limit  that  adjustment  to  speculators  in  land  ?  Why  not 
extend  it  equally  to  every  commodity?  The  year  1812  had  been  distinguished  for 
bad  speculations ;  and,  if  they  were  to  go  into  all  such  cases  they  would  assuredly 
have  enough  to  do.  It  really  was  a  pretty  summer  amusement  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  cut  out  for  them,  when  he  had  proposed  to  them,  on  the  11th  of  June,  to 
revise  all  contracts  that  had  taken  place  since  1793.  The  House  having  determined, 
once  in  the  year  1821,  and  twice  in  the  last  session,  that  it  would  not  enter  upon  any 
such  inquiry,  how  could  they  now  with  propriety  assent  to  it? — The  noble  marquis 
had  stated  on  a  former  evening,  that  we  were  in  such  a  state,  from  the  effects  of  the 
measure  of  1819,  that  we  were  unable  to  go  to  war.  That  position  had  not  been 
proved;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  learn,  what  a  change  in  the  currency  or  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  contracts  could  do  towards  furnishing  the  means  of  prosecuting  a  war 
with  success.  He  could  not,  indeed,  understand  the  object  of  the  motion,  unless  it 
were  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  paper  in  circulation  ;  and  he  never  would  consent 
to  go  into  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  check  to  that  abuse  which  at 
present  existed.  From  a  view,  therefore,  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  manufactur- 
ingdistricts — from  a  confidence  that  that  improved  condition  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  interests — from  a  conviction  of  the  incompetency 
of  that  House  to  rectify  and  adjust  the  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  contracts  which 
had  been  entered  into  since  the  year  1793 — in  short,  from  all  the  reasons  which  had 
been  explained,  as  well  as  from  those  which  had  been  unexplained,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  give  an  unqualified  negative  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex. 
Mr.  Bennet,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Attwood,  and  Mr.  Monck,  having  delivered  their 
sentiments,  Mr.  Western  waived  his  privilege  of  reply;  and,  on  a  division,  the 
original  motion  of  Mr.  Western,  with  the  words  proposed  to  be  added  thereto  by 
Lord  Folkestone,  was  negatived  by  96  against  27:  majority,  69. 


CONDUCT  OF  CHIEF  BARON  O'GRADY. 

June  17,  1823. 

In  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  oft  he  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Irish  exchequer,  O'Grady,  respecting  the  receipt  of  official  fees, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  thought  that  if  there  were  any  difficulty  in  the 
inquiry,  it  was  not  to  be  obviated  by  postponement.  There  were  several  modes  of 
proceeding.  He  did  not  approve  of  that  course  which  would  fix  a  resolution  of 
censure  upon  a  judge.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  a  person  holding  such  a  situation 
ought  to  be  dismissed  altogether,  if  guilty  of  the  acts  laid  to  his  charge,  but  ought 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  partially  degraded.  He  did  not  approve  of  the 
mode  of  proceeding  by  scire  facias  in  such  a  case,  nor  by  address.  He  thought 
impeachment  the  only  constitutional  mode ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to  follow  any 
of  these  courses,  for  to  each  of  them  many  and  serious  objections  presented  them- 
selves. His  opinion  in  this  respect  had  not  been  formed  without  due  deliberation, 
nor  had  it  been  influenced  by  communication  with  any  other  persons.  It  was  founded 
on  the  Tidture  of  the  charges  themselves.  Supposing  those  charges  to  be  proved — 
which  but  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  could  not  be  admitted — still  they  would  not 
amount  to  the  high  crimes  which  had  been  alleged  against  the  chief  baron.  He 
(Mr.  Peel)  could  very  well  conceive  that  in  such  a  court  as  that  over  [which  the 
chief  baron  presided,  improper  charges  might  be  made  without  his  knowledge.  He 
would  not  be  understood  to  deny  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  examine  accurately 
and  scrupulously  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  his  court;  but  if  that  care  had  not 
been  shown  in  the  present  instance,  he  could  not  think,  taking  into  consideration  the 
character  of  the  individual,  that  the  neglect  called  for  so  grave  a  punishment  as 
impeachment.  Another  objection  which  he  had  to  this  latter  measure  was,  its  im- 
portance and  solemnity,  which  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  applied  to  the  charges  now 
brought  against  the  chief  baron.     He  knew  it  would  be  easy  for  some  gentlemen  to 
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rise  and  say  to  him — "  Will  you,  then,  connive  at  offences  so  reprehensible  in  their 
principle,  because  they  arc  only  small  ones?"  but  he  should  reply,  that  he  did  not 
connive  at  them,  nor  did  he  go  the  length  of  vindicating  the  chief  baron ;  but  ho 
objected  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interests,  which  were  so  powerfully  upheld  upon 
important  occasions  by  the  proceeding  by  impeachment,  that  its  solemnity  would  be 
diminished  by  exercising  it  for  an  inferior  cause.  If  it  were  objected  to  him,  that 
what  he  had  now  urged  in  favour  of  the  chief  baron  ought  to  have  been  urged  three 
years  ago,  he  would  admit  that,  as  applied  to  himself,  the  argument  ad  hominem 
would  be  unanswerable,  but  as  applied  to  the  House,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  more 
dignified  as  well  as  a  more  candid  course  to  say,  "  We  have  let  pass  the  time  at  which 
this  charge  and  the  defence  would  each  have  had  a  sure  efficient  operation ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  would  be  better  now  to  postpone  it."  At  the  jjeriod  alluded  to,  the 
charges  were  of  much  graver  import  than  they  now  appeared  to  be.  That  relating 
to  the  fees  taken  on  swearing  in  the  sheriffs  had  then  seemed  to  be  a  serious  violation 
of  the  law.  But  no  person  could  now  say  that  it  had  not  been  materially  altered ; 
for  it  seemed  that  this  practice,  unjust  as  it  certainly  was,  had  at  lea^t  the  sanction 
of  the  chief  baron's  predecessors.  To  this  charge,  he  might  with  great  truth  reply, 
that  his  attention  had  never  been  drawn  to  the  particular  statute  under  which  it  was 
received,  and  that  he  had  never  required  of  his  officer  information  on  the  subject. 
Certainly  this  was  no  reason  why  parliamentary  proceedings  should  not  be  taken  ; 
but  it  was  a  reason  why  an  impeachment  should  not  be  the  course  adopted.  There 
were  also  other  charges  made  against  the  chief  baron  with  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  was 
not  satisfied.  Considering  the  burden  which  the  chief  baron's  duties  imposed  upon 
him,  the  time  wiiich  they  occupied,  the  importance  and  anxiety  of  the  office,  and  the 
character  of  the  individual  by  which  it  was  filled,  he  was  prepared  to  believe,  that 
although  grounds  might  exist  for  those  charges,  still  they  were  far  from  authorizing 
the  charge  of  corruption  against  that  individual.  He  (Mr.  P.)  could  not  conceal 
from  himself,  that  a  very  lax  method  of  proceeding  hart  been  adopted  for  many  years, 
in  taking  fees  in  the  courts  of  justice  in  Ireland.  The  remedy  for  this  was,  not  to 
select  any  individual  as  a  victim  for  these  offences,  but  to  abolish  the  system ;  and 
this  had  been  done  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  here 
referred  to  a  list  of  the  fees  claimed  by  the  masters  in  Chancery  in  1815,  contrasted 
with  those  allowed  in  1735.  This  long-continued  practice  weighed,  in  his  mind,  as 
a  powerful  reason  why  they  should  not  select  the  pre-ent  case  to  visit  with  a  punish- 
ment which  had  been  withheld  for  so  many  years.  So  strongly  did  he  feel  this,  that 
if  he  were  now  called  upon  to  choose  between  the  evils  (for  they  were  both  evils)  of 
passing  by  altogether  the  further  investigation  of  these  charges,  or  of  proceeding  to 
impeachment,  he  should  feel  inclined  to  choose  the  lesser  evil,  and  to  pass  them  b)' 
altogether.  When  the  House  should  have  decided  to  pass  the  resolutions  before  it, 
it  would  have  to  decide  u])on  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  he  had  therefore  risen  in 
that  stage,  to  call  to  their  notice  the  difficulties  which,  in  his  view  of  tlie  matter, 
seemed  to  beset  their  future  progress.  He  could  not  sit  down  without  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  pains  and  intelligence  with  which  the  committee  of  inquiry  had  dis- 
charged the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the  House.  He  had  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  communicating  with  them,  and  he  had  never  beheld  a  more  intlexible  resolu- 
tion to  surmount  the  obstacles  which  had  been  opposed  to  them.  He  could  never  hear 
any  thing  like  censure  cast  upon  them  without  expressing  his  opinion  of  their  merits. 


OLIVE,  SELF-STYLED  PRINCESS  OF  CUMBERLAND. 
Junk  18,  1823. 

Sir  Gerard  Noel  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  the  petition  which  he  had 
on  the  3rd  of  March  presented  from  the  lady  calling  herself  Olive,  Princess  of  Cum- 
berland, should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  After  entering  into  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  merits  of  the  case,  he  accordingly  moved. — "  That  the  said  Peti- 
tion be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  to  examine  the  matter  thereof,  and  to  report 
their  observations  thereupon  to  the  House.''  Mr.  Hume  having  seconded  the  motion, 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  imposed  upon  him  a  duty 
17  r  t-  . 
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of  rather  an  embarrassing  nature.  The  subject  was  so  exceedingly  ludicrous,  that  he 
really  felt  called  upon  to  beg  pardon  of  the  House  for  occupying  its  time  regarding  it. 
It  seemed  that  the  hon.  baronet  considered  himself  acting  under  the  obligation  of  a 
royal  command,  believing  the  individual  for  whom  he  appeared  to  be  a  princess  of 
the  blood.  Such,  certainly,  was  not  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  opinion  ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  best  course  he  could  pursue  was,  to  state  that  truth,  and  those  facts 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  hon.  baronet  to  elicit.  To  pass  over  the  case  in  silence 
might,  perhaps,  confirm  groundless  suspicions.  He  would  therefore  proceed  to  show, 
that  this  lady  was  either  herself  practising  the  most  impudent  imposture,  or  that  she 
was  the  innocent  dupe  of  others.  The  hon.  baronet  had  omitted  to  state  his  case. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  for  him  (Mr.  Peel)  to  detail  it ;  and  he  would  do  so  as 
shortly  as  possible.  There  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Wilmot ;  the  one.  Dr. 
Wilmot,  the  other  a  Mr.  Robert  Wilmot.  The  person  now  claiming  to  be  princess 
of  Cumberland,  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Wilmot.  Proof  of  her  birth  and  baptism 
existed,  and  for  a  considerable  time  she  had  been  contented  with  this  humble  origin. 
But  in  the  year  1817 — (very  possibly  before  that  date  she  had  pretended  to  be  other 
personages) — she  discovered  that  she  was  not  the  daughter  of  Robert  Wilmot,  but  of 
the  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  brother  to  his  late  majesty  Geo.  III.  She  did  not 
then,  indeed,  pretend  that  she  was  the  legitimate  but  the  illegitimate  daughter;  and 
in  1817,  a  petition,  signed  "  Olivia  Serres,"  was  presented  to  his  majesty  by  a  person 
on  her  behalf,  which  contained  these  words — "  May  it  please  your  royal  highness  to 
attend  to  the  attestations  which  prove  this  lady  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  late  duke 
of  Cumberland  by  a  Mrs.  Payne,  the  wife  of  a  captain  in  the  navy.  Mrs.  Payne  was 
the  sister  to  Dr.  Wilmot,  and  this  lady  was  born  at  Warwick,  and  the  attestation 
of  her  birth  is  both  signed  and  sealed  by  the  matron  and  the  medical  attendant." 
This  petition  went  to  prove  that  she  was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  ;  but  in  1819  the  lady  became  dissatisfied  with  this  distinction,  and  then 
she  discovered,  and  produced  attestations  to  prove,  that  she  was  the  legitimate  oflp- 
spring  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  by  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Wilmot.  She  alleged, 
that  Dr.  Wilmot  had  a  daughter  who  was  privately  married  to  the  late  duke  of 
Cumberland  in  1767.  It  was  known  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  fact  mar- 
ried, not  to  Miss  Wilmot,  but  to  Mrs.  Ilorton,  in  1769.  Of  course,  the  ground  of 
the  petitioner's  claim  was,  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  guilty  of  having 
been  married  to  her  mother  two  years  before  his  union  with  Mrs.  Horton.  After 
the  death  of  Lord  Warwick,  and  of  every  party  who  could  prove  the  signatures,  the 
petitioner  produced  several  documents  to  show  that  there  had  been  a  private  mar- 
riage in  1767,  and  that  she  was  the  ofl'spring  of  it.  The  marriage  at  that  date  would 
have  been  legal;  the  royal  marriage  act  not  then  having  been  passed.  She  also  pro- 
duced various  papers  to  account  for  the  secret  having  been  so  mysteriously  kept  till 
the  year  1819. 

Sir  G.  Noel  interposed  to  state,  that  the  late  Lord  Warwick  had  given  the  papers 
in  question  to  the  duke  of  Kent.  The  petitioner  did  not  obtain  them  until  after  the 
death  of  lord  Warwick. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  added,  that  they  had  not  been  forthcoming  until  the  death 
of  every  party  whose  signatures  they  purported  to  bear:  even  the  accoucheur  who 
attended  her  mother,  died  in  1818,  a  year  before  the  claim  was  advanced.  The  at- 
testing witnesses  were,  Mr.  Dunning,  lord  Chatham,  and  lord  Warwick,  and  their 
names  were  used  to  prove  a  secret  marriage,  and  the  consequent  birth  of  a  child  in 
1772 — no  other,  as  was  pretended,  than  the  present  Mrs,.  Serres.  To  account  for 
the  long  belief  that  she  was  really  the  daughter  of  Llrs.  Wilmot,  she  asserted  that 
Mrs.  Wilmot  having  been  delivered  of  a  still-born  child,  the  petitioner,  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  was  substituted  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  and  that 
Mr.  Dunning  and  Lord  Chatham  had  consented  to  that  substitution.  The  story  was 
full  of  fabrications  from  beginning  to  end.  They  were  easily  detected.  But  if  he 
could  show,  as  he  was  prepared  to  do,  that  two  of  the  documents  were  forgeries,  the 
presumption  would  be  complete  that  the  rest  were  not  more  authentic.  He  would 
take  the  two  most  iraiiortant  documents— the  supposed  will  of  his  late  majesty,  and 
the  pretended  certificate  of  the  private  marriage.  The  petitioner  claimed  £15,000, 
under  an  instrument  which  she  called  a  will,  signed  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1774,  by 
his  late  majesty,  and  witnessed,  "J.  Dunning,  Chatham,  and  Brooke,"     The  terms 
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of  the  bequest  were  singular.  It  was  headeil  G.  R.  "  In  case  of  our  royal  demise, 
we  give  and  bequeath  to  Olive,  our  brother  of  Cumberland's  daughter,  the  surn  of 
£15,000,  commanding  our  heir  and  successor  to  pay  the  same  privately  to  our  said 
niece,  for  her  use,  as  a  recompense  for  the  misfortunes  she  may  have  known  through 
her  father."  It  would  be  observed,  that  this  paper  was  witnessed  among  otiiers,  by 
Lord  Chatham  in  1774 ;  but  that  nobleman  had  resigned  his  office  in  1768,  and  never 
afterwards  held  any  public  employment.  In  1772,  he  made  a  speech  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  king's  government;  and,  on  the  ^Otli  of  January,  1775,  he  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Boston.  Those  wlio  knew  the 
sentiments  of  his  late  majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  American  war,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  believe,  that  under  such  circumstances  he  would  select  lord  Chatham  to 
be  his  confident  in  a  private  transaction  such  as  the  one  in  question.  But  on  a  refer- 
ence to  the  recorded  speech  of  lord  Chatham  on  that  occasion,  it  would  be  found  that 
that  noble  lord  actually  commenced  it  with  these  words  :  "  As  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  access  to  his  majesty,  I  will  endeavour  to  transmit  to  him,  through  the  constitu- 
tional channel  of  this  House,  my  ideas  of  America,  to  rescue  him  from  the  raisadvice 
of  his  present  ministers."  But  there  was  another  of  this  lady's  documents,  said  to 
be  signed  by  lord  Chatham,  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  nature.  Would  the  House 
believe  that  a  man  of  lord  Chatham's  known  character  would  have  done  so  dishonour- 
able an  act  as  to  put  his  hand  to  a  certificate  like  that  to  which  his  signature  appeared 
to  be  appended  !  It  began — "  To  be  committed  to  the  flames  after  my  decease  ;"  and 
it  testified,  "  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  havirg  subjected  himself  to  the  crime  of 
bigamy,  we  have  agreed  to  let  his  daughter  Olive  be  the  sacrifice."  It  was  signed 
"Warwick  and  Chatham."  It  was  on  the  20th  of  January,  1775,  that  lord  Chatham 
had  made  his  motion  respecting  the  troops  at  Boston,  and  in  six  weeks  afterwards  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  guess  on  what  service  his  lordship  was  employed. — His  name 
was  apyiended  to  a  document  couched  in  these  terms — "  The  princess  Olive,  only 
child  of  Henry  Frederick,  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  bred  up  as  my  brother  Robert's 
daughter,  maybe  known  by  a  largo  brown  spot."  [Laughter,  and  cries  of  "  Where? 
where?"]  He  should  touch  upon  the  brown  spot  by  and  by.  He  hoped  that  hon. 
members  would  restrain  their  curiosity  upon  this  point  for  a  few  moments.  If  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  satisfy  themselves  upon  the  subject,  he  would  inform  them,  that 
according  to  the  grave  testimony  of  lord  Chatham,  the  said  large  brown  spot  was  of 
a  liver  colour,  and  that  its  situation  was  on  the  right  ribs  of  her  highness  the  princess 
Olive  of  Cumberland.  [Much  laughter.]  It  v/as  indeed  putting  the  distaff  into  the 
hands  of  Hercules  to  call  upon  lord  Chatham  to  bear  witness  to  this  delicate  but  im- 
portant fact.  Nor  was  it  very  likely  that  the  authentic  signature  of  Mr.  Dunning 
should  be  affi.xed  to  this  pretended  bequest.  However,  whether  it  were  or  were  not, 
this  document  was  comparatively  unimportant ;  because  if  the  marriage  really  took 
place,  Mrs.  Serres  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  princess  of  Cumberland,  and  no- 
thing could  defeat  her  claim  to  that  title.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine 
the  certificate  of  the  marriage,  which  was  dated  March  4.  17G7,  and  was  in  these 
words — "I  hereby  certify  that  Henry  Frederick,  duke  of  Cumberland,  was  this  day 
married  to  Olive  Wilmot,  and  that  such  marriage  has  been  legally  and  duly  solem- 
nized, according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England."  It  was 
signed  "James  Wilmot;"  present  "Brooke,"  "J.  Adder."  "  G.  R."  was  also  ap- 
pended, but  for  what  purpose  did  not  appear.  This  document  was  intended  to  make 
out  that  the  marriage  was  solemnized  by  James  Wilmot,  the  real  uncle  of  the  peti- 
tioner. It  was  often  astonishing  to  see  in  how  many  points  a  fabricated  story  might 
be  detected.  Now,  it  was  a  fact  that  James  Wilmot  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  unfortunately  for  the  petitioner,  on  that  very  day,  March  4,  1767,  he 
was  resident  there,  as  it  appeared  by  the  books  of  the  college,  that  he  quitted  Oxford 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1767.  So  much  for  Mr.  James  Wilmot.  But  slill  the  signa- 
tures of  the  late  lord  Warwick  and  of  J.  Adder  remained  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
late  lord  Warwick,  by  the  paper,  appeared  to  have  signed  "  Brooke,"  his  father  being 
still  alive;  but  unluckily  again,  the  late  lord  Warwick,  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
title,  had  always  signed  "  Greville."  He  was  so  named  in  the  entry  of  the  burial  of 
his  wife.  His  servants  knew  him  by  that  title  only,  and  in  that  title  his  father's 
property  was  bequeathed  to  him.  He  (^Ir.  Peel)  was  in  possession  of  a  letter  from 
the  present  lord  Warwick,  stating  that  the  title  of  lord  Brooke  had  not  been  borae 
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bv  auy  eldest  son  but  himself.  The  fabricator  of  this  instrument  had  therefore  been 
misled  by  the  present  practice  of  the  family.  As  to  the-  signature  "  J.  Adder,"  a 
person  had  been  sent  down  to  Warwick  to  inquire  if  there  existed  any  recollection 
of  such  a  person ;  and  by  the  residents  he  was  rather  startled  to  be  informed,  that 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  Warwick  family  certainly  was  a  Dr.  Adder.  On  further 
investigation,  it  turned  out,  however,  that  the  real  name  of  the  gentleman  was  James 
Haddow ;  that  he  came  from  St.  Andrew's,  and  that  the  people  of  Warwick  gener- 
ally, in  speaking  of  Dr.  Haddow,  had  omitted  the  H  in  his  name  altogether,  and  had 
substituted  an  R  for  a  W  at  the  end  of  it.  Here,  again,  vulgar  mispronunciation 
had  misled  the  framer  of  this  precious  piece  of  imposture.  Having  touched  upon 
these  prominent  points,  he  apprehended  that  he  had  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  House. 
[Cheers  from  all  sides.]  It  was  needless,  therefore,  to  go  into  other  documents;  and 
even  the  hon.  baronet  himself,  with  all  the  fealty  he  had  professed,  would  probably 
admit  that  the  claim  of  the  lady  was  disproved.  If,  however,  the  hon.  baronet  were 
inclined  to  persevere  in  her  cause,  there  was  one  pretension,  on  which  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
did  not  wish  to  throw  the  least  discredit.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  manifesto  signed 
"  Olive,"  and  claiming  the  high  dignity  of  princess  of  Poland,  by  virtue  of  her  rela- 
tionship to  Augustus  Stanislaus,  as  she  here  pretended  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
married  Olive,  the  legitimate  daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland.  It  concluded  in  these 
terms — "Alas!  beloved  nation  of  our  ancestors,  your  Olive  lives  to  anticipate  the 
emancipation  of  Poland.  Invite  us,  beloved  people,  to  the  kingdom  of  our  ancestors, 
and  the  generous  humanity  and  wise  policy  of  the  emperor  Alexander  will  restore 
the  domain  of  our  ancient  House."  It  went  on  to  assure  the  Poles,  that  her  legiti- 
macy, as  princess  of  Poland,  had  been  fully  proved  in  England.  Thus  it  appeared 
that  this  lady  had  two  strings  to  her  bow.  With  her  claim  to  be  a  Polish  princess 
he  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  interfere,  but  should  sit  down  satisfied  with  having 
shown  that  she  had  no  pretension  whatever  to  that  rank  in  England. 

Sir  Gerard  Noelhavingbrieflyrepliedthe  motion  was  instautlyand  loudly  negatived. 


THE  OATH  OF  SUPREMACY 
June  18,  1823. 

In  a  conversation  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  Lord  Nugent's 
bill  for  re^'ulating  the  administration  of  tests  and  qualifications  for  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of  offices  and  franchises  by  British  Roman  Catholics — (see  page  249), — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  in  the  present  bill  he  saw  many  objectionable  clauses,  which 
he  would  not,  however,  discuss  in  the  present  stage;  but  lie  could  not  help  objecting 
to  the  removal  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  candidates  for 
office.  As  far  a.s  regarded  the  elective  franchise,  he  had  no  objection  to  grant  it  to 
the  English  Roman  Catholics  without  any  restriction ;  but,  as  a  qualification  for 
office  generally,  he  considered  the  oath  to  be  indispensable.  The  Catholic  would 
otherwise  be  put  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  the  Protestant  or  Dissenter. 

June  23,  1823. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  commitment  of  Lord  Nugent's  Bill, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  being  friendly  to  the  general  principle  of  the  bill, 
he  conceived  this  to  be  the  proper  stage  at  which  to  offer  his  objections  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  noble  lord.  The  objects  of  the  bill  were  three-fold;  first,  the  elective 
franchise;  secondly,  the  qualification  for  certain  offices;  and  thirdly,  the  quahfica- 
tion  for  a  place  in  a  corporation.  With  respect  to  the  first,  he  had  no  objection  what- 
ever that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  should  be  placed  upon  a  footing  with 
their  Irish  brethren  in  that  respect :  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  they  now  enjoyed 
the  elective  franchise,  unless  indeed  one  of  the  candidates  should  propose  to  the  sheriflT 
to  put  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  to  the  voters.  For  himself,  he  had  no 
j)ossible  objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  William,  by  which  the  Catho- 
lics of  England  were  affected.  But  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  went  to  repeal  the 
oath  of  supremacy  in  England,  leaving  only  the  sacramental  tests  in  force ;  now,  this 
was  not  placing  the  Irish  and  English  Catholics  upon  the  same  footing,  inasmuch  as 
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all  persons  in  Ireland  who  filled  the  higher  offices  were  obliged  to  take  both.  With 
respect  to  the  oath  of  abjuration  also,  there  could  be  no  objection ;  as  it  only  called 
upon  the  parties  to  declare  that  no  foreign  potentate  or  power  held,  or  ought  to  hold, 
spiritual  or  temporal  authority  in  these  realms,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  country.  With  respect  to  the  other  tests,  why,  he  would  ask,  should  a  magis- 
trate refuse  to  take  the  same  oaths  which  were  imposed  upon  the  lord  chancellor  and 
the  otherolficers  of  the  first  distinction  in  thiscountry  ?  If  ho  might  presume  to  advise 
the  noble  lord,  he  would  recommend  him  to  divide  his  bill  into  two  parts,  separa- 
ting the  clause  which  went  to  give  the  elective  franchise  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
measure.  He  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  noble  lord  would  confine  himself  to  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  he  grounded  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  The  noble  lord  hud  been 
totally  silent  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Nugent  assented  to  the  Hon.  Secretary's  proposition,  and  accordingly  moved, 
— "  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  divide  the  Bill  into  two  Bills." 
■ — Agreed. 


IRISH  INSURRECTION  BILL. 
June  24.  1823. 

Mr.  Goulburn  liaving  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  continuing  the  Irish 
Insurrection  Act,  Sir  Henry  Parnell  moved,  by  way  of  amendment — "  That  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  members  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  object  of 
the  disturbances  existing  in  Ireland."  ^Ir.  Grattan  having  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  supported  by  several  other  members  ; — 

Ma.  Secketart  Peel  said,  that  as  no  member  had  questioned  the  propriety  of 
passing  the  Insurrection  Act,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  defend  that  measure. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  government  were  deceiving  themselves,  when  they  supposed 
that  that  act  would  operate  as  a  cure  for  the  discontent  and  misery  of  Ireland.  A 
cure — good  God !  who  could  be  so  infetuated  as  to  suppose  that  that  measure  was 
intended  as  a  cure?  It  was  only  meant  as  a  temporary  measure  to  meet  a  pressing 
emergency.  With  respect  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet,  calling  for  a  com- 
mittee, he  would  only  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  they  could,  at  that  period  of  the 
session,  on  the  2-ith  day  of  June,  enter  into  an  inquiry  sucli  as  the  hon.  baronet 
called  for?  An  inquiry  into  the  question  of  finance  would  of  itself  take  up  three 
months.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  education,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws.  He  submitted  to  the  House,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  idle,  at 
that  period  of  the  session,  to  go  into  such  an  inquiry.  He  thought  that  ministers 
had  been  rather  hardly  dealt  with  by  hon.  gentlemen  in  the  course  of  the  present 
discussion.  During  the  last  session,  the  great  complaints  of  Ireland,  as  urged  in  that 
House,  were  excessive  taxation,  the  distillery  laws,  and  tithes.  Now,  government 
during  the  present  session  had  met  these  evils;  they  had  reduced  taxation;  they  had 
revised  the  distillery  laws,  and  they  had  brought  forward  measures  respecting  tithes. 
But  still  they  were  exposed  to  the  censure  of  hon.  members,  as  though  they  had  done 
nothing  to  redress  the  grievances  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  for  Grampound  had 
said,  that  so  long  as  any  thing  was  denied  to  the  Catholics,  Ireland  could  not  be  restored 
to  tranquillity.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  for  portioning  out  tithes  for  the  Catholic 
clergy.  That  was  indeed  carrying  things  to  the  extreme  end;  but  he  would  not 
quarrel  with  the  hon.  member  for  boldly  and  fairly  stating  his  views.  He  would 
only  say,  that  the  subjects  handled  by  the  hon.  member  were  of  vast  importance,  and 
that,  when  the  hon.  member  came  to  deal  with  them,  he  would  discover  more  clearly 
their  difficulty  and  their  importance. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  88  against  39,  and  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  agreed  to. 
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THE  LORD  LIEUTENATN'T  OF  IPvELAND. 

June  25,  1823. 

Mr.  Hume,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved — "That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  praying,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  inquire  wliether  the  government  of  Ireland,  under  its  present  form,  ought  to  be 
continued,  or  wliether  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  other  officers  may  not,  with  advantage, 
be  dispensed  with." 

Mr.  Ricardo  seconded  the  motion ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Feel  said,  that  as  he  had  filled  one  of  the  offices  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  proposed  to  abolish,  and  now  filled  that  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to 
charge  the  duties,  he  thought  he  had  some  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  question  which  they  had  to  consider  was,  whether  or  no  they  thought  it  ad- 
visable, in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  to  abolish  the  local  executive  govern- 
ment. The  whole  merits  of  the  proposition  lay  in  the  advice  of  the  hon.  member  to 
put  Ireland  upon  the  same  footing  of  government  as  Wales,  or  any  other  subordinate 
kingdom  or  province  which  had  been  incorporated  with  the  British  empire.  Now, 
he  conceived  that  Ireland  was  by  no  means  in  a  fit  state  for  etfecting  that  change. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  expense,  but  of  expediency  and  policy;  and  a  few  thousands 
of  pounds  could  not  weigh  at  all  in  the  consideration  of  it.  He  thought  that  a  local 
executive  was  an  essential  and  necessary  check  upon  a  country  so  remote,  which  was 
an  ancient  kingdom,  and,  till  the  last  twenty  years,  had  a  separate  legislature.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  with  the  growing  population  and  commerce  of  this  kingdom, 
the  duties  of  the  Home  office  were  now  quite  as  much  as  one  man  could  faithfully 
execute.  The  House  would  consider,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  that  great  prerogative 
of  mercy,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Home  secretary  to  communicate  personally  with 
the  judges  upon  each  particular  case ;  to  try  each  case  over  again,  in  fact.  This  was 
only  one  branch  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  which,  as  he  had  observed,  were  quite 
enough  for  any  one  man.  Now,  if  the  Irish  affairs  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
same  hands,  as  the  labour  would  then  be  too  much,  was  there  no  danger  that,  be- 
tween the  interests  of  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  some  of  them  might  be 
neglected;  and  was  it  not  very  likely  to  happen  to  the  interests  of  that  country  which 
was  most  remote  from  immediate  observation  ?  To  prove  to  the  House  what  would 
be  the  probable  augmentation  of  business  in  the  Home  office  by  acceding  to  the  mo- 
tion, he  would  only  mention,  that  in  the  past  year  there  were  in  Ireland  8,312  criminal 
convictions ;  out  of  those  there  were  applications  for  mercy  in  2,400  cases,  out  of  which 
400  capital  sentences  were  set  aside.  If  a  separate  secretary  of  state  should  be 
appointed  for  Ireland,  his  absence  from  that  country  would  be  highly  injurious,  and 
yet  it  could  not  be  avoided,  for  he  must  sit  in  parliament.  [Mr.  Hume  said,  "  So 
he  does  now."]  Yes,  he  did  so  now ;  but  now  there  was  a  Lord-lieutenant  in  Dublin, 
whose  presence  effectually  prevented  the  danger  which  might  arise  from  the  neglect 
of  subordinate  agents. — The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  appointment  of  a 
secretary  of  state  instead  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  would  remove  him  from  the 
influence  of  party,  and  all  the  prejudices  which  party  engenders  ;  because  he  would 
reside,  of  necessity,  in  England.  Now,  if  this  reasoning  were  correct,  it  would 
follow  that  the  secretary  of  state  of  England  could  discharge  his  duty  better  by  remain- 
ing in  Dublin,  or  perhaps  at  Holyhead,  where  he  would  not  be  assailed  by  English 
or  Irish  party  prejudices,  unless  some  gentleman  should  think  he  was  in  danger  from 

those  of  Wales The  hon.  gentleman  had  urged  too,  as  a  reason  why  the  ofiice  of 

Lord-lieutenant  should  be  abolished,  that  he  had  lost  all  his  patronage,  but  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  all  that  patronage  which  was  of  real  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  that  functionary — that  of  the  church 
and  of  the  law;  and  he  would  ask,  how  it  was  possible  that  this  patronage  could  be  use- 
fully or  wisely  exercised,  unless  local  knowledge  of  the  country  were  possessed  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  intrusted? — The  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  expatiate 
upon  the  inconveniences  which  would  attend  the  measure  proposed  by  the  motion  be- 
fore the  House.  He  requested  gentlemen  to  consider — recollecting  as  well  the  re- 
bellion of  1798  and  the  disturbances  of  1803,  as  the  existing  state  of  that  country, 
■whether  it  would  be  wise  to  dispense  with  the  advantages  of  a  local  government,  and 
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■whether  it  were  possible  that  a  sufficient  vigilance  could  be  exerted  over  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  without  the  immediate  authority  of  a  superior  direction  ?  If  these  were  con- 
ceded to  him,  then  the  House  must  agree,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  weaken  in  any 
measure,  that  local  government ;  and  he  would  ask  any  one  acquainted  with  Ireland, 
whether  the  arrival  of  a  commission  at  Dublin  would  not  be  regarded  as  the  supersed- 
ing of  the  Lord-lieutenant!-'  He  did  not  stay  to  examine  if  the  people  were 
wise,  or  if  they  were  philosophers,  but  he  knew  that  this  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  measure.  It  were  much  better  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  should  be  removed  at 
once — he  would  rather  that  the  government  of  Ireland  should,  at  once,  be  committed 
to  a  secretary  of  state,  who  was  not  suspected — than  that  it  should  remain  in  the 
nands  of  a  Lord-lieutenant,  the  expediency  of  the  duration  of  whose  office  was  thus  to 
be  made  a  matter  of  doubt.  He  thought  he  had  said  enough  to  show  the  House, 
that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  nothing  could  have  a  more  mischievous 
elfect  upon  the  country  at  large  than  disturbing  the  local  government. 
The  motion  was  negatived  v/ithout  a  division. 
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June  25,  1823. 

^Ir.  Brougham  moved, — "  That  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
complaining  of  inequality  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  be  referred  to  the  Grand 
Committee  for  Courts  of  Justice." — In  the  course  of  the  evening, — 

Me.  Secretarv  Peel,  said,  he  would  confine  himself  strictly,  in  what  he  had  to 
say,  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter  immediately  before  the  House.  When  he 
stated  to  the  House,  that  out  of  eighty-four  days  which  had  been  this  session  devoted 
to  the  despatch  of  public  business,  no  less  than  forty-nine  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  discussion  of  Irish  subjects,  it  would  easily  be  imagined  how  disposed  he  felt  to 
confine  himself  within  the  limits  he  proposed.  The  question,  then,  was  shortly 
this — whether  the  House  should  have  recourse  to  the  very  unusual  proceeding  of 
referring  this  petition  to  a  committee,  the  grand  committee  for  courts  of  justice — a 
proceeding  that  had  not  been  resorted  to  by  parliament  for  tlie  space  of  120  years 
past?  And  then  it  was  adopted  upon  express  allegations  of  corruption  in  one  of  the 
judges.  Now,  he  wished  to  know  whether,  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  or  in  the  petition  itself,  any  ground  for  such  a  proceeding  as  this  had 
been  laid?  He  had  heard  it  called  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  but,  op- 
posed as  he  had  been  to  that  large  and  important  body  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  on 
the  question  of  Emancipation  as  it  was  called,  he  rose  to  rescue  them  from  the  charge 
of  having  prepared  or  transmitted  so  inflammatory  a  petition ;  or  of  having  been 
privy  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  it,  couched  as  it  was  in  such  unbecoming, 
indeed  he  had  almost  said  such  ferocious,  language.  It  could  never  be  imagined  that 
the  R,oman  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  be  parties  to  representations  of  this  kind — 
"  that  the  corporation  of  Dublin  is  disgraced  by  the  foulest  corruption,  and  has  been 
convicted  of  the  most  flagitious  fraud — that  the  city  of  Dublin  has  been  robbed  of 
upwards  of  a  million  of  money  by  these  abandoned  speculators."  Would  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  had  they  been  satisfied  even  that  these  statements  were  well- 
founded,  have  disgraced  themselves  by  such  language,  without  at  the  same  time 
setting  forth  facts  to  warrant  its  use?  But  on  this  subject  some  information  had 
been  already  laid  before  the  House,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  sheriff  of  Dublin.  AVith  respect  to  the  civil  proceedings  and  conduct  of  the 
corporation  of  Dublin  and  its  expenditure,  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire; which  committee  had  pursued  its  inquiries  for  three  months,  and  was  still 
sitting  up  stairs.  But  it  was  most  remarkable,  that  in  this  petition,  which  dealt  so 
largely  in  general  averments,  no  specific  fact  was  stated.  He  called  on  the  House, 
therefore,  to  suspend  its  judgment  on  the  subject  matter.  Even  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  himself,  like  a  skilful  orator,  had  taken  occasion  to  complain  of  this  defect ; 
and  had  endeavoured  to  account  for  it,  on  one  of  the  most  whimsical  and  extra- 
ordinary principles  that  could  well  be  imagined ;  namely,  that  the  facts  imputed  by 
the  general  averments  of  the  petitioners  were  so  notorious,  that  the  petitioners 
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thought  it  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them.  In  passing,  he  would  observe,  that 
the  petition  itself  was  more  in  the  declamatory  style  of  a  condemned  tragedy,  than 
of  a  grave  representation  to  the  legislature.  Other  reasons  might  be  assigned  for 
the  omission  of  any  particular  facts ;  and  as  to  the  general  assertions,  many  hon. 
gentlemen,  some  friendly  and  others  opposed  to  the  Catholic  cause,  had  that  evening 
come  forward  to  contradict  every  one  of  them,  and  to  declare  them  in  all  respects 
unfounded.  The  hon.  member  for  Cork,  for  instance,  a  gentleman  from  whom  he 
generally  differed  on  political  subjects,  but  whom  he  could  never  hear  without  feeling 
the  strongest  disposition  to  do  justice  to  the  manliness  and  the  candour  with  which 
he  had  denied  all  these  accusations  about  the  bad  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland, 
the  bad  conduct  of  the  judges,  or  the  malpractices  of  juries.  He  denied  them  totally 
in  all  cases  which  were  within  his  own  observation.  Now,  the  House  should  know 
that  this  petition  was,  in  fact,  transmitted  from  a  society  called  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation now  sitting  in  Dublin.  Ten  years  ago,  the  Catholic  Association  was  also 
sitting;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  that  body,  a  very  able  work  was  composed,  on  the 
Penal  Laws  of  Ireland.  The  author  received  the  thanks  and  rewards  of  that  Asso- 
ciation :  and  in  that  book,  too,  there  were  many  of  these  general  assertions  respecting 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  read  a 
passage  from  the  book,  imputing  partiality  and  denial  of  justice  to  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. There  was  but  one  particular  instance  quoted,  and  to  that  the  House  would 
do  Avell  to  attend.  It  was  statod,  that  at  the  summer  assizes  for  Kilkenny  in  the 
year  1810,  a  Catholic  farmer  was  tried  for  a  capital  offence ;  that  he  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  substance,  and  that  between  his  condemnation 
and  his  execution  his  innocence  was  made  manifest ;  but  that  finally  he  was  hanged, 
protesting  publicly  his  innocence.  There  were  some  very  shocking  circumstances 
attending  this  case  (it  was  added),  which  the  government  would  find  it  difficult  to 
explain.  Now,  for  this  publication  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  printer ; 
to  whom  it  was  intimated,  however,  that  no  proceedings  would  be  had,  provided  he 
would  give  up  the  author's  name.  The  prosecution  was  pursued ;  and  it  turned 
out,  that  Barry,  the  individual  alluded  to,  had  been  tried  twice — once  before  lord 
Norbury,  and  once  before  Mr.  Baron  George.  In  the  first  instance,  he  was  indicted 
on  two  counts ;  one  being  for  maliciously  firing  a  pistol  with  intent  to  kill  a  man,  the 
other  for  being  found  with  the  pistol  on  his  person  when  seized.  As  the  law  stood, 
the  judge  charged  the  jury,  that  one  was  a  capital,  the  other  a  transportable  ofience. 
On  the  transportable  offence  he  was  tried  and  acquitted ;  but  on  the  other,  being 
remitted  to  another  tribunal,  by  another  judge  and  jury  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
executed  according  to  his  sentence.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  cited  a  passage 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Bush,  in  a  libel  cause  in  Ireland,  wherein 
it  was  shown,  that  a  man  who  was  said  to  have  been  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  murder 
because  he  was  a  Protestant,  had  been  so  acquitted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Justice 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Baron  M'Clelland,  by  reason  of  his  insanity — a  direction  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite,  immediately  on  being  informed  of  the  fact, 
did  himself  call  upon  the  House  to  acquiesce  in.  This  was  the  case  of  Walter  Hall, 
in  1812 — the  only  other  specific  grievance  of  which,  amongst  all  the  general  impu- 
tations that  had  been  so  falsely  cast  on  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  he 
had  ever  heard.  With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  lord  Manners  must 
rely  upon  information ;  and  the  rule  which  he  laid  down  for  his  own  guidance  was, 
not  to  attend  to  the  recommendation  of  any  man  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  biassed 
by  political  partialities,  but  to  act  on  the  recommendations  of  privy  councillors  and 
governors  of  counties.  It  was  true  that,  on  the  disturbance  which  had  occurred  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  the  troops  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  as  they  could  not  act.  no 
magistrate  being  present.  But,  why  was  no  magistrate  present?  Because  lord 
Manners  had  recently  withdrawn  an  individual  from  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
who  liail  been  accused  of  acting  under  strong  party  feelings.  As  to  major  Sirr,  he 
did  not  think  it  quite  fair  to  cast  reflections  on  that  gentleman,  and  rely  as  an 
authority  on  the  speech  of  Mr.  Curran.  If  the  case  against  major  Sirr  had  been  so 
strong,  why  did  not  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  remove  him  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace?  He  asked  this,  not  as  intending  any  imputation  against 
the  duke  of  Bedford  or  Mr.  Ponsonby,  for  not  so  acting,  but  as  the  strongest  possible 
inference,  that  the  trial  did  not  produce  such  damning  proofs  against  major  Sirr,  as 
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had  been  supposed.  In  the  whole  of  the  six  years,  during  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had 
been  acquainted  with  major  Sirr,  he  never  knew  a  milder  man,  or  one  less  disposed 
to  exert  authority  unduly.  With  respect  to  the  charges  of  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher,  for 
very  obvious  reasons  he  felt  desirous  of  saying  as  little  as  possible.  He  had  the 
original  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher  in  his  hand,  and  as  it  differed  very  materially, 
in  some  important  particulars,  from  that  which  had  been  stated,  he  was  at  least 
justified  in  saying,  that  the  charges  of  that  learned  judge  were  tainted  with  political 
partialities.  He  was  rather  surprised  that  the  learned  gentleman  should  have  re- 
ferred to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Saurin,  since  he  had  last  year,  on  a  very  proper  feeling, 
declined  to  make  it  the  subject  of  discussion  in  that  House ;  and  though  the  learned 
gentleman  had  now  thought  proper  to  do  so,  he  (Mr.  P.)  would  not  refer  to  that 
letter;  for  he  never  would  admit  that  that  document  was  legitimately  before  the 
public,  and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  discussion  in  that  House,  would  be  destructive 
of  that  confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between  master  and  servant,  and  would  be 
holding  out  a  bribe  to  the  latter  to  betray  the  former  On  Mr.  Saurin  himself  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  pronounced  a  warm  eulogium.  As  to  the  charge  made 
against  Lord  Norbury  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  joke,  and  for  which  the  learned 
gentleman  appeared  to  have  no  better  authority  than  a  newspaper  statement,  there 
was  scarcely  a  joke  in  Dublin  which  was  not  imputed  to  Lord  Norbury,  and  he 
doubted,  if  it  had  been  correctly  stated,  whether  much  of  that  improper  levity  which 
appeared  to  attach  to  it  would  have  had  place.  The  learned  gentleman  had  fairly 
admitted,  that  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  country ; 
and  though  he  (Mr.  P.)  might  approve  of  the  solemnity  with  which  such  things 
were  conducted  in  this  country,  yet  he  must  regard  the  difference  of  character ;  and 
he  could  assure  the  learned  gentleman,  that  he  was  as  anxious  as  himself  to  exclude 
politics  from  the  bench. — The  petition  which  the  learned  gentleman  had  presented 
was  destitute  of  facts ;  but  the  learned  gentleman  had  himself  supplied  the  deficiency. 
But,  to  show  what  the  value  of  the  learned  gentleman's  statements  were,  he  would 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  what  he  had  said  a  few  nights  ago,  on  the 
subject  of  the  court  of  Chancery.  Speaking  of  Lord  Manners,  the  learned  gentleman 
had  said,  that  almost  all  the  judgments  of  that  noble  judge,  in  one  particular  year, 
which  had  been  appealed  from,  had  been  reversed  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  England. 
Upon  an  average  of  ten  years,  out  of  100  appeals  from  the  judgments  of  the  Irish 
chancellor,  50  of  these  sentences  had  been  reversed.  So  that  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment, the  learned  lord  was  wrong  about  once  in  two  times.  That  was  the  learned 
gentleman's  statement.  But  what  was  the  fact?  Wliy,  that  in  thirteen  years  there 
had  been  2,700  decrees  pronounced  by  Lord  Manners,  and  eleven  only  of  his  judg- 
ments had  been  reversed  in  the  whole  time.  There  had  been  22  appeals  only  in  the 
thirteen  years,  and  only  eleven  had  been  reversed.  So  that,  if  he  had  correctly  un- 
derstood the  learned  gentleman,  he  must  make  a  deduction  from  his  accuracy  of 
about  22,000  per  cent.  In  conclusion  he  never  could  believe  that  the  petition  was 
intended  to  induce  the  House  to  enter  on  a  calm  inquiry,  but  was  convinced  tliat  it 
proceeded  from  bad  party  purposes.  He  therefore  never  would  consent  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  imputations  contained  in  it,  by  founding  any  parliamentary  proceeding 
upon  it,  and  still  less  would  he  consent  to  found  upon  it  that  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing, a  reference  to  the  Grand  Committee  on  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  139  against  59  ;  majority,  80. 


PRIVATE  MAD-HOUSES. 
June  30,  1823. 

Mr.  Hume  having  presented  a  petition  from  Mr.  John  Mitford,  praying  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  Private  Mad-Houses, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  saw  no  ground  in  the  present  case  for  establishing 
an  inquiry.  To  suppress  private  mad-houses,  would  be  to  create  an  evil  greater 
than  any  which  such  a  course  would  remove.  Confinement  in  a  pubHc  institution, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  always  appear  to  many  a  very  severe  infliction  ;  and 
the  attempt  to  abolish  private  mad-houses  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  confinement 
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of  lunatics  in  private  houses — an  arrangement  under  which  every  facility  to  abuse 
would  be  increased.  Upon  the  petition  before  the  House,  he  would  only  say  thus 
much — that  a  variety  of  statements  had  been  presented  to  him,  in  his  time,  by  per- 
sons, sane  to  all  appearance,  complaining  of  abuses  practised  in  mad-houses ;  he  had 
examined  into  these  statements  over  and  over  again,  and  he  had,  in  almost  all  cases, 
discovered  that  they  were  without  a  shadow  of  foundation. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


SCOTCH  JURIES'  BILL. 
June  30,  1823. 

Mr.  Kennedy  having  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Scotch  Juries'  Bill,  the 
measure  was  opposed  by  Lord  Binning,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Abercromby,  when, — 

Mr.  Secretaky  Peel  said,  that  the  present  bill  could  not  pass  on  such  argument 
as  that  of  the  learned  gentleman's,  (Mr.  Abercromby)  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  measure,  but  was  in  fact  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  directed  against  his  noble 
friend.  The  question  was — whether  tlie  alteration  which  it  was  proposed  to  make 
in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  by  this  biU,  were  or  were  not 
a  wise  one  ?  He  had  very  serious  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  passing  this  bill ;  and  he 
believed,  that  before  two  sessions  had  passed,  the  hon.  member  would  be  an  advocate 
for  the  amendment  of  his  own  measure.  The  jury-boolis  were  made  up  alpha- 
betically; so  that  before  they  could  proceed  to  the  letter  B,  they  must  exhaust  all 
the  names  under  the  letter  A,  and  the  whole  jury  might  be  composed  of  Abercrombies 
[a  laugh].  Now  the  having  an  entire  jury  of  the  same  name  might,  in  cases  of 
assault,  or  offences  growing  out  of  ancient  feuds,  have  a  very  bad  effect.  He  thought 
that  there  were  to  be  found  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  the  bill 
into  effect.  He  could  not  consider  it  prudent  in  the  hon.  member  to  attempt  so 
considerable  a  change  in  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland  by  any  bill  brought  in  so  late 
in  the  session,  and  with  so  very  little  opportunity  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  it. 

The  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  60 
against  55. 


BRITISH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

June  30,  1823. 

Lord  Nugent  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  report  upon  this  bill,  with  a  view  to  its  recommitment,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  accordingly.  Mr.  Bankes  (the  member  for  Corfe  Castle)  opposed, 
and  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  Mr.  W.  Peel,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith  supported  the  Bill  j  when, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that,  although  opposed  to  the  general  measure  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  he  was  ready  to  support  the  bill  before  the  House.  Nothing 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle  had  convinced  him,  that 
there  was  any  danger  in  the  measure,  or  that  he  should  compromise,  by  voting  for 
it,  any  principle  which  he  had  heretofore  professed.  He  could  not  see  by  what  pro- 
cess, upon  granting  the  elective  franchise  to  the  Catholics,  he  was  at  all  bound 
to  grant  them  the  further  right  of  sitting  in  parliament.  In  fact,  the  two  privileges, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  had  no  connexion  at  all  with  each  other.  The  hon.  member 
for  Corfe  Castle  said — "  This  measure  gives  us  in  England  a  class  of  men  who  may 
make  members  of  parliament,  but  who  cannot  become  members  of  parliament  them- 
selves." Why,  what  was  there  new  in  this  ?  From  the  different  rights  attaching  to 
different  kinds  of  property,  there  were  already  thousands  of  men  in  the  country,  who 
could  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  and  yet  could  not  sit  in  parliament  themselves; 
and  vice  versa,  there  were  many  who  were  competent  to  sit  in  the  House,  who  had 
not,  nevertheless,  the  qualification  for  voting.  Again,  as  the  hon.  member  for  New- 
town (Mr.  H.  Gurney)  had  stated,  there  were  the  clergy  of  England,  a  whole  body 
of  individuals  who  were  excluded  by  law  from  being  elected  to  parliament,  although 
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tlicy  possessed,  or  miglit  possess,  the  elective  franchise.  As  for  danger  in  the  present 
measure,  he  saw  none ;  and  he  denied  that  it  bound  its  advocates  to  support  any 
ulterior  measure.  The  Catholics  of  England  were  few  in  number;  and  even  taking 
liancashire,  the  county  in  which  their  party  was  strongest,  he  did  not  believe  that 
they  would  have  influence  enough  to  return  a  single  member  to  parliament.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  ancient  law  of  the  country,  to  oppose  the  grant  of  this  cession  to 
the  Catholics' ;  nothing  anomalous  in  granting  it.  Tlie  law  of  exclusion  at  present 
was  one  of  the  very  worst  character.  Its  enforcement  depended  upon  the  pleasure 
of  individuals,  vi'ho  could  never  make  use  of  it  upon  public  grounds,  or  upon  principle ; 
because  the  individual  who  barred  the  Catholic  from  voting  was  always  the  party 
against  whom  he  was  going  to  vote.  If  the  exclusion  were  to  continue,  he  would 
prefer  seeing  the  veto  made  absolute,  to  leaving  the  law  in  its  present  state ;  but,  as 
he  thought  that  one  admission  could  do  no  possible  mischief,  and  that  much  advant- 
age would  accrue  out  of  that  community  of  feeling  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
which  the  bustle  of  an  election  would  produce ;  he  should  give  his  hearty  support 
to  the  measure. 

The  motion  for  the  recommitment  of  the  Bill  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  89 
against  30;  majority,  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  59.     The  Bill  was  then  reported. 


RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS— FREE  DISCUSSION. 
July  1,  1823. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from  certain  Ministers  and  Members  of  Christian 
Congregations,  praying  for  free  discussion  on  religious  points.  The  petition  having 
been  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  Mr.  Hume  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  and 
concluded  a  speech  of  considerable  length  by  moving — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  that  Free  Discussion  has  been  attended  with  more  benefit  than  injury 
to  the  community,  and  it  is  unjust  and  inexpedient  to  expose  any  person  to  legal 
penalties  on  account  of  the  expression  of  opinions  on  matters  of  religion."  Towards 
the  close  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretaky  Peel  complained,  that  an  hon.  member  had  assumed,  that  the 
House  was  prepared  to  go  a  very  considerable  way  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  (Mr.  Hume).  He,  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to  advance  one 
step  along  with  the  hon.  member.  He  objected  to  his  motion  altogether.  He  disliked 
the  form  in  which  the  hon.  member  had  brought  the  question  before  the  House. 
Tlie  practice  of  proposing  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  had, 
he  was  sorry  to  see,  become  very  prevalent  of  late.  If  the  hon.  member  considered 
the  law  which  subjected  individuals  to  punishment,  improper  or  unnecessary,  why 
did  he  not  move  for  its  repeal  ?  In  the  resolution  which  the  hon.  member  had  pro- 
posed, he  first  declared  that  free  discussion  had  been  attended  with  more  benefit  than 
injury,  and  then  said  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  subject  individuals  to  legal  punish- 
ment on  account  of  the  expression  of  their  opinions  on  religious  matters.  If  the  first 
part  of  the  resolution  was  true,  the  second  was  quire  unnecessary.  If  there  had  been, 
as  the  hon.  member  assumed  in  his  resolution,  free  discussion,  what  more  did  he  desire? 
To  be  consistent  with  himself,  the  hon.  member  should  have  framed  the  resolution  in 
a  prospective  sense,  and  said,  that  more  benefit  would  arise,  &c.  With  respect  to 
the  petition,  he  must  say  that  he  had  never  read  any  thing  more  absurd  or  sophisti- 
cated. It  commenced  by  stating,  that  the  petitioners  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  benefits 
which  resulted  from  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  afterwards  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  laws  might  be  repealed  which  prevented  individuals  from  attacking  and 
endeavouring  to  destroy  that  religion.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  stood,  and 
would  not  consent  to  change  it.  He  could  conceive  that  cases  might  occur,  in  which 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  put  the  law  in  force.  That  was  a  matter  of  discretion.  But 
if  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  a  dozen  cases,  the  discretion  had  been  abused,  it  would 
not  determine  him  to  put  aside  the  law  altogether.  He  would  not  consent  to  allow 
men  who,  from  sordid  motives,  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  religion  of  the  country 
to  go  unpunished. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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JURORS'  QUALIFICATION  BILL— ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

July  9,  1823. 

Mr.  Western  having  moved  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  further  considering  tlie 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Jurors'  Qualification  Bill, — 

Mr.  SECRETARy  Peel  said,  that  he  had  requested  the  hon.  member  to  postpone 
the  bill,  not  because  he  felt  a  decided  objection  to  its  principle,  but  because  so  im- 
portant a  measure  required  more  deliberate  consideration.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member,  that  a  more  frequent  deliverance  of  gaols  was,  as  a  principle,  a  good  one, 
but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  details  of  such  a  measure,  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  overcome.  He  thought  there  might  be  an  addition  to  the  number 
of  judges,  as  he  saw  no  charm  in  the  number  of  judges,  unless  its  antiquity.  He 
believed  sixteen  would  be  a  more  efficient  number  than  twelve.  He  allowed  that  great 
advantage  had  been  derived  to  the  public  from  the  appointment  of  a  third  assize  upon 
the  Home  circuit,  but  he  doubted  whether  an  additional  assize  could  be  carried  into 
effect  on  the  other  circuits,  at  least  while  the  number  of  the  Judges  remained  the  same. 


SCOTTISH  LAW  COMMISSION  BILL. 

July  10,  1823. 

In  the  debates  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  thought  he  had  observed  a  smile  on  the  cheek  of 
the  hon.  andlcarned  gentleman  (Mr.  J.  Williams)  who  spoke  last,  when  he  expressed 
his  surprise  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  not  spoken  during  the  present  discussion.  In 
reply,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  there  were  various  reasons 
for  his  silence ;  1st,  the  two  speeches  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  of  his  learned  friend 
the  attorney-general,  had  exhausted  the  subject ;  next,  he  begged  to  assure  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  as  he  had  sat  in  his  place  till  three  o'clock  that  morning, 
with  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  members  then  present  in  attendance,  he  was  but 
little  disposed  to  enter  on  such  a  subject  as  that  now  under  consideration  :  3rd,  he  had 
reason  to  think,  from  an  intimation  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself,  that  he 
would  bring  the  subject  before  Parliament  early  next  session;  and  upon  a  question 
of  so  much  importance,  he  wished  to  reserve  himself  till  that  occasion  should  occur 
for  delivering  his  sentiments  at  length :  4th,  as  he  was  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
concurring  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  the  vote  he  should  give  on  the 
present  bill,  ho  was  unwilling  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  evening.  Lastly,  as  the 
vote  for  the  salary  of  the  pei'son  appointed  to  the  new  situation  in  the  House  of  Lords 
would  give  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  another  opportunity  of  stating  their  opinion 
on  that  office,  he  thought  there  was  no  necessity  to  provoke  a  premature  debate  on 
the  subject. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 
February  3,  1824. 
In  the  debate  on  the  address  on  the  King's  Speech,  on  opening  the  sessicn, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr, 
Brougham)  had  inferred,  from  a  part  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  measures 
were'recommended  introductory  to  the  admission  of  the  Catholic  claims,  he  was 
anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  a  question  of  so  much  importance.     As  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the  opinions  which 
he  was  kr.own  to  maintain  on  that  subject,  and  his  intention  and  perseverance  in 
them,  he  (Mr.  P.)  trusted  that  he  might  also  be  permitted  to  take  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  the  determination,  which  he  had  so  often  expressed  in  that  House, 
of  opposing  those  claims,  whenever  they  might  be  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament. 
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IMPRISONMENT  UNDER  THE  VAGRANT  ACT. 
February  10,  1824. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from  an  indi\idual  who  complained  of  the  improper 
use  made  of  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  magistrates  by  the  Vagrant  Act  of 
last  session.  The  petitioner,  on  the  7th  of  last  September,  was  returning  in  the 
evening  to  his  own  house  from  Clapton,  where  he  liad  been  upon  private  business. 
In  passing  through  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  he  was  accosted  by  a  woman, 
who  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  way  to  Brick-lane.  Whilst  he  was  answering  her 
question,  the  watchman  came  up,  accused  them  of  improper  conduct,  and  took  them 
both  off  immediately  to  the  watchhouse.  In  the  morning,  the  petitioner  was  taken 
before  Sir  Daniel  Williams,  the  sitting  magistrate  at  Wliitechapel,  who  upon  the 
single  oath  of  the  watchman,  convicted  the  petitioner,  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  of 
being  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond,  and  adjudged  him,  with  the  woman,  to  one  month's 
confinement  and  hard  labour  in  the  House  of  Correction,  Cold  Bath  Fields.  The 
petitioner  asserted  his  perfect  innocence  of  any  impropriety  of  conduct  whatever  with 
the  woman;  and,  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  imprisonment,  he  was,  through  the  inter- 
ference of  friends,  admitted  to  bail,  and  allowed  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  to  pro- 
secute an  api>eal  against  the  conviction.  The  appeal  was  heard  on  the  4th  of 
December  last,  when  the  conviction  was  quashed,  at  an  expense  to  the  petitioner  and 
his  friends,  of  £15.  The  woman,  without  the  means  of  seeki.ng  redress,  suffered 
the  full  sentence  of  a  month's  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Dawson  insisted  upon  the  justness  of  the  charge  which  had  been  made  against 
the  petitioner  and  the  woman  ;  affirmed  that  the  merits  of  the  case  had  not^  been 
entered  into  at  the  sessions ;  and  that  the  conviction  had  been  quashed  upon  a  legal 
technicality.  Mr.  Littleton  defended  the  Vagrant  Act  and  its  framers,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  convicting  magistrate. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  adverted 
to  a  great  many  subjects,  the  importance  of  which  he  did  not  mean  to  undervalue ; 
but  he  was  sorry,  on  account  of  their  importance,  that  he  should  have  introduced 
them  when  presenting  a  petition,  without  giving  a  previous  intimation  to  those  who 
might  have  afforded  some  explanation,  if  the  facts  had  been  clearly  stated  to  them. 
The  communication  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  him  (Mr.  Peel)  had  rather  misled  him 
than  otherwise.  He  certainly  had  placed  the  petition  in  his  hands,  and  had  stated 
that  he  was  going  to  present  it;  but  he  did  not  say  that  he  intended  to  comment  on 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  or  to  introduce  any  observations  with  reference  to 
the  home  department.  This  individual  had  never  sent  any  petition,  praying  for  a 
remission  of  his  sentence,  neither  had  the  woman  made  any  representation  on  the 
subject ;  and  therefore  he  had  no  opportunity  of  applying  to  the  Crown.  Some  cases 
had,  undoubtedly,  occurred  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  which  he  had  deemed  worthy  of 
examination  and  interference ;  but  of  the  case  now  under  consideration,  he  knew 
nothing,  and  therefore  he  had  not  taken  any  steps  respecting  it.  He  wondered,  how- 
ever, that  the  hon.  member  should  attack  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  on  this 
occasion ;  at  the  same  time  he  admitted,  that  the  subject  was  very  jjroper  to  be  in- 
quired into,  but  not  in  this  incidental  manner.  The  petitioner  was  accused  *  •  * 
*  *  *  and,  the  accusation  having  been  sworn  to,  he  was  committed.  Now,  what 
did  he  allege  against  the  witness  in  his  ])etition?  He  said,  that  watchmen  were  pro- 
verbial for  tiicir  poverty,  cupidity,  and  ignorance.  Therefore,  as  it  was  a  common 
proverb,  that  watchmen  were  distinguished  by  poverty,  cupidity,  and  ignorance,  no 
person  ought  to  be  convicted  on  the  oath  of  one  of  them  [A  laugh!].  It  was  very 
well  for  the  petitioner  to  explain  his  idea  of  the  probity  of  those  persons;  but,  if  a 
watchman  of  good  character  swore  before  a  magistrate  that  he  saw  persons  offending 
against  the  law,  the  magistrate  must  of  necessity  convict.  It  was  another  matter, 
whether  it  were  fitting  that  the  magistracy  should  have  such  a  discretion  as  that  which 
they  enjoyed  under  this  act.  That  was  a  very  different  question.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  referred  to  the  home  department,  with  respect  to  the  reward  which  was 
allowed  for  convictions  under  this  act.  Now,  it  was  very  true,  that  by  the  late  act, 
the  sum  of  5s.  was  allowed ;  but  by  the  former  act,  the  reward  was  1  Os. ;  so  that  thei  e 
was  a  diminution,  instead  of  an  increase  of  reward,  upon  conviction.     He,  however, 
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thought  that  this  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  positive  fine,  to  go  to  tiie  minor 
officers  of  justice  in  all  cases;  and,  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  act  he  had  seen  the 
magistrates,  and  had  impressed  on  their  minds,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  discretion 
whether  the  fine  should  or  should  not  be  granted  to  the  officer.  It  was  for  them,  in 
exercising  that  discretion,  to  consider  whether  the  individual  had  acted  from  a  sense 
of  public  justice,  or  merely  from  a  desire  of  receiving  the  reward;  and  he  had  directed 
them  not  to  certify  to  the  parish,  in  any  case  where  the  individual  making  the  allega- 
tion seemed  to  be  actuated  by  the  desire  of  gain.  Certainly,  when  the  Vagrant  Act 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  although  he  knew  the  intention  of  the 
lion,  member  who  brought  it  in  was  entirely  to  benefit  the  public;  and  the  public,  he 
conceived,  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  him — still  there  were  some  parts  of  it  on 
which  he  meant  to  submit  certain  amendments.  **************  At 
present,  there  was  no  discretion.  On  conviction,  the  magistrate  must  commit  for 
a  month.  His  object  was  to  invest  the  magistrate  with  a  discretionary  power,  which 
would  enable  him  to  commit  for  a  shorter  period.  Such  an  alteration  might  be  ef- 
fected without  trenching  on  the  principle.  He  agreed  in  the  observation  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  persons  to  act  as 
stipendiary  magistrates;  and  he  must  take  some  credit,  both  on  behalf  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  himself,  for  acting  on  those  principles  which  were  likely  to  insure  a 
proper  and  efficient  selection,  Formerly,  almost  any  individual  was  considered 
eligible  for  the  office.  But  Lord  Sidmouth  and  liimself  had  laid  it  down  as  a  sine 
qua  non,  that  those  who  were  placed  in  the  situation  of  stipendiary  magistrates  should 
have  practised  three  years  at  the  bar,  and  must,  therefore,  enter  on  the  duties  of  their 
office  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law.  lie  never  knew  of  any  arrangement, 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  except  that  of  selecting 
those  persons  who  were  the  best  recommended,  and  requiring  that  the  parties  should 
have  practised  at  the  bar.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  commented  on  the  conduct  of 
some  of  those  who  held  this  situation,  when  acting  in  their  magisterial  capacity.  He 
had  introduced  the  names  of  Mr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  Swabey.  He  thought  it  would 
have  been  as  well,  when  the  hon.  gentleman  had  mentioned  to  him,  that  he  would 
present  this  petition,  if  he  had  also  stated,  "  I  mean  to  introduce  those  cases,  and  I 
now  give  you  the  intimation,  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  arranging  what 
you  may  have  to  say  on  the  subject."  But,  as  these  cases  were  not  properly  before 
the  House,  he  thouj^ht  it  would  be  as  unwise  as  it  was  unnecessary  to  notice  them 
further;  and  therefore  he  would  avoid  that  topic.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  observed, 
that  Mr.  Dyer  had  taken  moderate  bail  from  one  individual,  whilst  he  had  refused  to 
receive  bail  from  another.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  have  inquired  as 
to  the  distinction  that  might  have  existed  between  the  cases.  He  had  not  stated, 
whether  the  one  ca?e  might  not  have  been  a  misdemeanour,  and  therefore  bailable; 
whilst  the  other  might  have  come  under  the  provision  of  a  statute  that  was  imperative 
on  the  magistrates.  Now,  he  must  contend,  that  in  the  case  where  bail  was  refused, 
the  magistrate  had  no  discretion  to  exercise  ;  and,  though  in  the  other  case  the  moral 
offence  might  have  been  deeper  and  more  degrading,  yet  the  magistrate  must  deal 
with  it  as  the  law  directed ;  he  could  not  proceed  to  consider  the  moral  distinctions 
between  crimes.  As  to  the  committals  by  the  magistrates,  the  prima  facie  statement 
of  the  difference  was  very  important,  and  deserved  inquiry.  But,  on  account  of  its 
importance,  the  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  have  given  notice  that  he  meant  to  bring  it 
forward.  He  had  not  stated  whether  any  of  the  committals  were  in  execution,  a 
point  which  was  of  great  importance.  He  had  merely  said — so  many  were  committed, 
and  so  many  convicted.  But,  supposing  that  a  part  of  those  persons  were  committed  in 
execution,  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  any  subsequent  ccmviction.  This  was 
important  to  be  considered,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  have  ascertained  the  fact. 
As,  however,  the  hon.  gentleman  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,move  for  account; 
(m  thesubject,  it  would  be  betterthat  the  wholequestion  should  then  be  debated.  When 
the  hon.  gentleman  brought  forward  a  distinct  motion  on  the  subject,  he  should  be 
ready  to  meet  it,  and  to  give  to  the  House  every  information  which  could,  with  pro- 
priety be  called  for;  as  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  government  had  no  motive 
whatever  for  mystery  or  concealment. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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QUALIFICATION  OF  JURORS'  BILL. 
February  11,   1824. 

Mr.  Western  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  certain  alterations  in  the 
law  respecting  the  qualification  of  Jurors.     In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — • 

Mr.  Sf.cretary  Peel  said,  he  did  not  intend  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
of  the  hon.  gentleman;  in  fact,  in  many  partsof  it  he  concurred;  at  least  he  thought 
the  whole  subject  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  He  thought  at  the  same  time, 
with  his  hon.  friend  who  had  just  spoken,  (Mr.  Lockhart)  that  no  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  system  without  much  consideration ;  though  some  of  the  reasons  urged 
by  his  hon.  friend  against  an  alteration  tended  to  bring  him  (Mr.  Peel)  to  a  directly 
contrary  conclusion.  If  his  hon.  friend  contended,  and  as  no  one  would  doubt,  that 
tiie  trial  by  jury  was  an  important  instrument  for  a  ditfusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  throughout  all  parts  of  the  conimunit}',  this  was  surely  a  reason  for  extending 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  juries  beyond  the  class  to  which  it  was  now  confined. 
The  hon.  mover  had  proposed  to  admit,  as  a  qualification  for  serving  on  juries,  the 
possession  of  personal  property  to  a  certain  extent;  and  he  had  observed,  that  this 
principle  was  admitted  already  in  corporate  towns.  But,  he  doubted  in  the  first 
place,  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  propose  at  first  to  admit  too  large  a  class, 
and  whether  the  possession  of  a  particular  amount  of  personal  property  would  not 
be  found  a  very  uncertain  and  embarrassing  rule  to  go  by.  The  hon.  gentleman 
proposed,  that  the  possession  of  £100  of  personal  property  should  not  only  be  a 
sufficient  qualification,  but  that  the  owner  should  be  entitled,  or,  if  he  pleased,  com- 
pelled, to  serve  on  the  juries.  But,  would  it  not  be  a  very  delicate  point  to  leave  to 
the  subordinate  officers  of  any  parish  or  borough  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  each 
man  claiming  or  being  compelled  to  serve  were  worth  <£100?  [Mr.  Westeim  said 
across  the  table  "  £400."]  It  was  no  matter:  he  was  arguing  upon  the  principle; 
whicli  implied  something  too  inquisitorial  in  the  functions  of  the  summoning  oflicers. 
Surely  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  some  known  test  by  which  qualifications  were  now 
ascertained — either  the  book  of  assessments  to  the  parochial  and  county  rates,  or  those 
of  parliamentary  taxation.  Everj-^  one  rated  at  £100  or  £200  house  rent,  should 
be  eligible.  There  were  other  questions  of  difficult  solution  which  would  meet  with 
proper  discussion  when  the  House  should  come  to  the  details  of  the  bill;  but  into 
which  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  go,  during  the  absence  of  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  general.  The  bill  might  be  introduced  and  allowed  to  the  committee,  and 
rest  there  until  the  arrival  of  the  bill  of  which  be  had  given  notice  at  the  same  stage; 
at  which  time,  to  save  the  inconvenience  to  which  allusion  had  been  made  by  another 
hon.  member,  if  the  House  thought  fit,  the  bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  might 
be  incorporated  wi!h  the  other. 

Leave  was  "'iven  to  brine:  in  the  bill. 


CRUELTY  TO  BRUTE  ANIMALS. 
Fkhruary  11,  1824. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Galway,  having  moved  for  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
extend  to  other  animals  the  privilege  and  protection  which  the  House,  under  a  Bill 
which  he  had  formerly  brought  in,  had  afforded  to  cattle — namely,  "  to  dogs  and  cats, 
and  monkeys,  and  other  animals," — next  moved  for  "  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent bear-baiting  and  other  cruel  practices."     The  question  having  been  put, — 

Mr.  Secretaky  Peel  said,  he  was  as  ready  as  any  one  to  do  justice  to  the  mo- 
tives of  his  hon.  friend,  and  he  did  not  object  to  the  first  of  the  bills  that  had  been 
proposed  to  amend  the  law  for  the  protection  of  cattle  from  wanton  cnicltv ;  but  the 
bill  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  tiie  present  motion  to  introduce,  was  an  extension 
so  important,  that  he  was  surprised  his  hon.  friend  did  not  think  proper  to  enter  into 
the  details  by  which  he  might  conceive  it  was  called  for.  The  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  certain  cruel  sports.  Now,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  laid  down  the 
general  principle,  that  no  pain  should  be  inflicted  on  animals,  beyond  such  as  was 
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necessary  in  putting  them  to  death  for  the  support  of  man,  his  legislation  would  be 
consistent;  but  he  was  certainly  not  fair  in  selecting  partial  instances  to  legislate  on, 
in  winch  the  members  of  the  House,  the  parties  legislating,  did  not  happen  to  be  in- 
terested [hear !].  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  vindicate  the  cruelty  with  which  the 
sports  in  question  were  probably  accompanied ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  forget,  that  those  who  would  liave  to  pass  this  bill,  for  the  purpose  ot" 
putting  an  end  to  the  sports  in  which  the  poor  found  amusement,  were  in  the  habit 
of  pursuing  other  sports  attended  with  just  the  same  cruelty  to  animals.  The  House 
had  last  session  refused  to  amend  the  Game  laws,  on  the  express  ground,  that,  by 
affording  a  mode  of  amusement  to  country  gentlemen,  they  aff'orded  them  a  motive 
to  residence  on  their  estates.  The  advantages  of  this  residence  he  did  not  mean  to 
undervalue;  but,  while  they  thus  directly  encouraged  the  wounding  of  animals  in 
shooting  and  hunting,  they  could  not  with  any  decency  pass  a  partial  law  against 
the  same  sort  of  cruelty,  when  perpetrated  by  a  lower  class  of  people,  nor  could  they 
make  it  penal  to  encourage  the  antipathies  of  two  animals  in  bear-baiting,  when 
they  encouraged  precisely  the  same  antipathies  in  fox-hunting.  Let  them  abolish  fox- 
hunting and  partridge  shooting,  and  they  might  then  abolish  bear-baiting.  If,  in- 
deed, the  hon.  member  alleged  that,  for  purposes  of  police,  it  was  necessary  to  abolish 
a  particular  kind  of  amusement,  because  it  brought  together  disorderly  characters,  or 
led  to  riots,  he  should  have  given  the  allegation  the  consideration  it  might  deserve ; 
but  on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  it  was  manifestly  partial  and  unjust  to  propose  it 
Who  could  say  that  hawking  was  less  cruel  than  bear-baiting  or  fishing.  Nay,  fishing 
added  treachery  to  cruelty ;  while,  in  bear-baiting,  the  victim  was  at  any  rate 
brought  fairly  to  the  stake,  and  the  late  Mr.  Windham  used  to  assert,  had  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  contending  against  his  natural  enemies  the  dogs.  Fishing  was  a  cruel 
fraud  practised  on  innocent  and  defenceless  animals.  On  what  principle,  too,  did 
we  retain  animals  in  confinement  at  all?  An  unfortunate  monkey,  that  was  taken 
and  shut  up  in  a  cage,  and  exhibited  for  gain,  was  surely  ill-treated  ;  and  it  might 
be  questioned,  whether  the  condition  of  such  a  monkey  were  not  as  wretclied  as  that 
of  the  bear.  He  should  protest  against  any  partial  measure  on  the  subject,  which 
would  interfere  with  the  amusements  of  the  poor,  while  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
sports  of  the  rich,  as,  by  making  such  a  distinction,  they  opened  the  door  to  great 
injustice  and  oppression. 

Mr.  Lockhart  having  suggested,  that,  as  the  words  "  other  animals,"  in  the 
lion,  members  former  bill  included  "  bears,"  a  further  bill  for  tlie  specific  protection 
of  those  animals  was  unnecessary,  Mr.  Martin  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion. 


THE  TREAD  MILL  BEFORE  TRIAL. 
February  12,  1824. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  presented  a  petition,  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by 
Mr.  Martin  Stapylton,  a  magistrate  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  majority  of  the  magistracy  at  Northallerton  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  persons  before  trial  to  the  laborious  and  degrading  employment  of  the 
tread-mill. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  subject  had  been  recently  before  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss  it  at  present,  more  particularly 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  had  given  notice  of  a  specific  motion  upon  tlie 
subject.  He  readily  agreed,  that  if  the  application  of  the  tread-mill  before  trial 
were  not  illegal,  it  was  at  all  events  decidedly  impolitic.  The  chief  benefit  of  its 
discipline  was,  that  it  inflicted  a  stigma,  and  a  disgrace,  a  moral  punishment,  which 
would  be  lost  if  it  were  used  before  trial.  Upon  a  principle  of  justice  therefore  as 
well  as  of  expediency,  he  thought  the  punishment  of  the  tread-mill  ought  not  to  be 
inflicted  before  trial. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  evening,  j\Ir.  Peel  said,  that  between  him  and  the 
hon.  baronet  there  was  no  material  diiference  of  opinion.  Whatever,  he  repeated, 
might  be  the  strict  law,  upon  which  he  was  not  prepared  or  qualified  to  decide, 
he  had  not  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  placing  persons  on  the  tread- 
mill before  they  had  been  found  guilty  of  any  crime. 
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CRIMINAL  JUDICATURE  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN 

FEnRUARY  18,  1824. 

Mr.  Curwen  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  documents  relating  to  certain 
alterations  which  had  been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Athol  in  the  Criminal  Law  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions, 
that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Copy  of  the  Instructions  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  Governor  in  Chief  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  directing  him  to  exclude  the  Keys 
from  further  attendance  at  Courts  of  Tinwald,  for  the  purposes  of  General  Gaol  De- 
livery, agreeably  to  the  ancient  custom  and  constitution  of  the  Island,  which  requires 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Keys  to  confirm  and  sanction  the  verdict  of 
the  Jury." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  meeting  this  motion,  bccaui^e 
he  had  not  only  to  contend  with  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  as  a  member  of  that 
House,  but  he  had  also  to  contend  with  him  as  a  Key,  and  consequently  under  all  the 
disadvantages  necessarily  arising  from  a  want  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  local  informa- 
tion and  experience.     The  hon.  gentleman  had  dealt  with  this  question  both  as  a 
member  of  that  House,  and  as  a  member  of  the  insular  legislature;  and  tliough  he 
might  feel  satisfied  that  he  should  be  able  to  answer  the  call  of  the  hon.  member  in 
his  more  general  capacitj',  he  certainly  did   not  feel  himself  equally  prepared  to 
contend  with  him  in  his  capacity  of  Key.     He  had  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  form  of  the  hon.  member's  notice  was  somewhat  inaccurate.   He  had  given  notice 
that  he'meant  to  move  for  a  copy  of  the  Instructions  to  the  Duke  of  Athol  to  make 
alterations  in  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  Isle  of  Man.     Now,  who  would  not  suppose 
from  this  notice,  that  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  given  some  arbitrary  instructions  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  criminal  law  of  that  island?   He  would  shortly  explain  to  tlie  House 
the  question  upon  which  he  was  called  upon  to  decide  :  it  was  a  question  of  law, 
namely,  whether  the  House  of  Keys,  which  was  the  popular  branch  of  tiie  legislature, 
■were  entitled  to  be  called  upon  to  act  upon  everyjury  trial  that  took  place  in  the  island. 
If,  as  the  hon.  member  contended,  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  were  also,  by 
the  local  constimtion  of  the  island,  a  branch  of  a  criminal  court,  he  (Mr.  P.)  would 
certainly  give  him  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  policy  of  allowing  a  court  to  be 
so  constituted  ;  for  he  should,  without  delay,  move  for  an  act  of  parliament  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  right,  and  clear  all  doubts  upon  the  subject.     That  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  should  sit  upon  everyjury  trial,  and  control  tlie  decision  of 
the  jury,  was  so  monstrous  an  anomaly,  that  it  ought  at  once  to  be  put  an  end  to. 
The  question  of  law,  however,  having  arisen,  as  to  whether  the  House  of  Keys  did 
form  a  part  of  the  Court  of  Gaol  Delivery,  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  referred  the  case  to  the 
Recorder  of  Liverpool,  who  was  attorney-general  of  the  island.     That  gentleman 
took  the  subject  into  his  consideration,  and  gave  a  decided  opinion,  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  such  a  claim  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Keys;  and 
that  a  verdict  delivered  by  a  jury  in  the  Court  of  Gaol  Delivery,  would  be  binding 
in  point  of  law,  without  any  reference  to  the  Keys.    The  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
however,  wished  to  receive  distinct  instructions  from  the  government  on  this  subject; 
accordingly  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  laid  all  the  documents  connected  with  the  case,  which 
were  extremely  voluminous,  before  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general ;  who  had  con- 
firmed the  opinion  which  had  been  previously  given  by  the  attorney-general  of  the 
island.    So  far  from  having  issued  any  arbitrary  instructions,  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  criminal  law  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  had  mei'ely  transmitted  the  opinions  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  the  governor-general.     He  had  acted  upon  the  best 
authority  to  which  he  could  refer  upon  a  point;  and  he  had  certainly  no  doubt  him- 
self, that  the  House  of  Keys  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  Court  of  Gaol  Delivery.     It 
was,  undoubtedly,  possible,  that  that  opinion  might  be  erroneous ;  but  the  proper 
course,  by  which  tliat  question  could  be  tried,  would  be,  to  bring  it,  by  way  of  appeal, 
before  a  higher  court.     Upon  these  grounds  he  should  resist  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman. — The  second  point  of  the  hon.  member's  complaint  would  be  disposed  of 
in  a  moment.     It  was  said,  that  one  of  the  judges  of  this  court  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
had  been  removed  from  his  office.     The  fact  was,  that  the  individual  had  been  ac- 
18 
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cused  of  corrupt  conduct;  and  on  an  inquiry,  conducted  before  the  council  of  the 
island,  it  had  appeared  that  there  was,  at  least,  sufBcient  grounds  for  causing  him  to 
vacate  his  situation. — With  respect  to  the  third  point  dwelt  upon  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber— the  residency  of  the  Isle  of  Man  attorney-general,  he  thought  that  it  was  dehorn 
the  question  before  the  House,  and  ought  to  come  on  in  the  shape  of  a  specific  motion  \ 
at  the  same  time  he  feared  that  the  House  of  Keys  would  scarcely  get  a  very  eminent 
British  lawyer  (and  with  no  other,  for  an  attorney- general,  as  he  understood,  would 
they  be  content)  to  reside  constantly  in  the  Isle  of  Man  for  a  salary  of  £500  per 
annum.  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  made  out  a  full  parliamentary 
ground  for  refusing  the  papers  moved  for  by  the  hon.  member. 

Me.  Peel  subsequently  observed,  in  explanation,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  attorney-general,  that  the  House  of  Keys  formed  no  part  of  the  court  of  gaol  de- 
livery, though  it  had  been  occasionally  referred  to  in  cases  of  corrupt  finding. 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Curwen's  motion  was  carried  by  28  against  26. 


GAOL  LAWS  AMENDMENT  BILL— TREAD  MILL. 
February  19, 1824. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Gaol  act  [)assed  in  the  last  session.  It  had  been  found,  upon  carry- 
ing that  act  into  execution,  that  there  were  one  or  two  particulars  which  impeded 
its  operation,  and  to  amend  it  in  these  respects  was  the  object  of  his  present  motion. 
In  the  first  place,  the  act  as  it  now  stood  required  certain  things  to  be  done  at  the 
general  quarter  sessions  in  each  county.  The  counties  of  York  and  Lincoln  being 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  periodical  administration  of  justice  in  those  counties 
being  under  a  different  regulation,  there  were  no  general  quarter  sessions,  and  there- 
fore, until  by  a  new  enactment  they  should  be  included  in  the  act,  they  could  not  be 
brought  under  its  operation.  Another  of  the  amendments  which  he  proposed  to  in- 
troduce was,  to  give  to  local  magistrates  a  power  of  committing  prisoners  to  the 
county  gaol  at  once,  instead  of  to  the  district  prisons.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
more  this  practice  was  reduced  the  better ;  and  it  would  be  still  more  advantageous, 
if  there  were  only  one  gaol  in  each  county,  to  which  all  the  prisoners  should  be  coiu- 
mitted.  As  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather  the  general  wish  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  he  alluded  to,  they  would  prefer  having  their  prisoners  committed  to 
the  county  gaol,  and  would  willingly  pay  the  expense  of  carrying  them  thither.  The 
uniformity  of  discipline  which  prevailed  in  county  gaols  could  never  be  attained  in 
smaller  prisons ;  while  any  abuses  which  crept  into  the  former  would  be  more  readily 
discovered  and  corrected.  The  prisons  of  the  local  jurisdictions  sometimes  contained 
no  more  than  four  or  five  prisoners;  they  were  not  subject  to  the  same  visitation  as 
the  county  gaols  ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  place  them  under  that  inspection  which  was 
so  easily  applied  to  a  larger  number.  There  was  also  another  topic  which  he  in- 
tended to  include  in  the  bill.  Great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed,  with  respect  to 
the  compelling  prisoners  who  were  committed  for  trial,  to  labour  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  who  were  under  sentence.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  thought 
prisoners  ought  not  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  before  trial ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  all  doubt  and  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  he  should  insert  a 
clause  to  that  effect.  An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  G.  Bennet)  had  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  propose  a  measure  respecting  this  particular  subject,  but  as  he  under- 
stood that  to  be  only  in  case  he  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  take  some  steps  in  it,  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  now  probably  not  think  it  necessary  to  fulfil  that  intention.  He 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  Gaol  Act  of  last  session. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  in  reply  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Somerset,  (Sir  T.  Lethbridge)  he 
should  only  observe,  that  he  would  willingly  attend  to  any  suggestion  which  would 
afford  the  best  means  of  giving  the  fullest  information  to  parliament,  on  the  subject 
to  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  alluded.  But  he  was  persuaded  that,  for  a  due  con- 
trol on  the  expenditure  which  local  burthens  created,  the  local  magistracy  was  best 
calculated  to  devise  the  means.     To  place  such  a  duty  on  a  public  officer  for  the 
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country  generally,  was,  in  his  judgment,  most  objectionable ;  and  would  lead  to  a 
much  larger  expenditure,  and  to  a  less  eificient  check.  He  nuist  be  allowed  to  a<ld, 
that  if  great  burtiien;?  arose  in  counties  from  the  expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  certain  method  to  reduce  the  amount,  was  by  a  salutary  and  efficient  system  of 
prison  rcgtdation.  With  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  friends,  the  mem- 
bers for  the  Principality,  with  every  disposition  to  attend  to  the  particular  cases,  he 
felt  great  difficulty  in  admitting  the  principle  that  there  should  be  no  classification 
of  Welch  prisons.  In  his  present  view  of  their  objections,  however,  he  should  merely 
throw  out  as  a  suggestion,  that  though  it  was  impossible  to  admit  the  exemption 
claimed,  yet  he  thought  the  difficulty  might  be  met,  by  three  or  four  Welch  counties 
combining  to  erect  a  prison  for  themselves.  The  purposes  of  classification  would, 
in  that  case,  be  fully  answered.  With  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster,  (Mr.  Hobhousc)  he  really  wished  that  hon.  gentleman 
would  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  returns,  which  would  shortly  be  laid  on  the 
table,  on  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  P.)  had  caused  a  most  minute  inquiry  to  be  made, 
and  the  weight  of  individuals  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the  tread-mill  to  be 
noted ;  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  so  far  as  increased  weight  was  an  indication 
of  good  health,  the  punishment  could  not  have  operated  injuriously.  As  the  labour 
was  only  for  the  short  period  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  nothing  could  be 
more  easy,  if  it  were  found  necessary,  than  to  give  to  the  robust  man  two  turns,  and 
to  the  weak  man  only  one.  Indeed,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  this  punishment  was, 
that  it  could  be  graduated.  If  it  were  said,  why,  then,  was  it  not?  the  answer  might 
fairly  be,  that  the  magistrates  did  not  find  any  ill  effects  on  the  parties  subjected  to 
this  discipline.  On  the  whole,  he  considered  the  tread-mill  as  an  admirable  con- 
trivance, and  that  no  system  of  labour  could  be  devised  which  was  so  little  liable 
to  abuse.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  defend  the  general  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates of  this  country.  He  believed  there  was  only  one  single  case  of  a  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  act,  and  that  was  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire ;  but  to  remedy  that, 
he  should  introduce  a  clause  to  exempt  a  prisoner  from  the  labour  of  the  tread  mill 
prior  to  his  conviction. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


JURIES  LAWS  CONSOLIDATION  BILL. 

February  19,  1824. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  to  address  the  House  on  a  subject  of  consi- 
derable importance;  namely,  the  consolidating,  and  in  some  degree  amending,  the 
various  acts  relative  to  the  summoning  and  challenging  of  juries.  It  was  M'holly 
unnecessary,  in  this  period  of  our  history,  or  in  that  House,  to  pass  any  eulogium 
on  that  great  barrier  of  public  security.  Neither  would  it  be  supposed  that  any 
measure  he  was  about  to  introduce  was  intended  to  weaken,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  efficiency  of  that  admirable  system.  His  object  was,  to  consolidate  all  the  various 
statutes  now  in  existence,  and  in  some  particulars  to  amend  the  jury  enactments. 
When  he  assured  the  House  that  there  existed  no  less  than  fifty  difierent  statutes 
applicable  to  the  summoning,  the  qualifications,  and  the  challenging  of  jtu'ors,  the 
very  existence  of  such  a  fact  would  show  the  propriety  of  consolidating  all  those 
various  enactments  into  one  act.  There  were  also  many  of  those  enactments  which 
had  been  partially  repealed,  or  whose  provisions  had,  in  the  progress  of  time,  been 
made  a  dead  letter.  Looking  at  the  titles  of  some  of  these  statutes,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cidt  to  ascertain  that  they  bore  the  slightest  reference  to  the  imi)anelling  of  juries, 
so  mixed  up  were  they  with  the  most  incongruous  subjects.  They  would  find  the 
title  of  one  of  those  acts  to  ex])ress  itself  a  provision  for  the  recovery  of  small  fines, 
and  also  for  the  summoning  of  jurors.  Another  they  would  find  to  express  itself  an 
act  for  the  regulation  of  vagrants,  the  exporting  of  leather,  and  the  ease  of  jurors. 
Another  went  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  seamen's  wages,  the  ])revention  of  clan- 
destine traffic  in  silk  mixed  with  stuff,  and  the  summoning  of  ])ersons  from  juries. 
Then  came  a  fourth,  for  the  exemption  of  apothecaries  from  filling  the  office  of  scav- 
engers, and  certain  exemptions  also  from  serving  on  juries — so  vague  and  incongruous 
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were  the  acts  of  parliament  which  regulated  the  qualifications  and  the  duties  of  that 
most  important  duty.  It  must,  therefore,  be  an  object  of  general  satisfaction  to  ex- 
tract from  these  various  statutes,  which  amounted  to  twenty  at  least,  all  that  was 
valuable  and  necessary.  So  far  as  to  the  acts  which  regulated  the  summoning  of 
jurors.  He  did  not  believe  that  those  which  refei'red  to  the  challenging  of  jurors 
amounted  to  so  many,  but  still  they  were  numerous.  With  the  permission  of  the 
House,  however,  he  would  bring  in  the  bill,  and  when  printed,  an  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  for  examining  those  amendments  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  at 
present  accurately  to  describe.  He  trusted  that  there  would  not  be  found  in  it  a 
single  provision,  the  effect  of  which  would  not  be  an  amendment  of  the  present  system. 
But,  the  chief  amendment  would  relate  to  an  extension  of  the  qualification  of  jurors. 
The  bill  would  also  contain  some  enactments,  having  in  view  more  effectually  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  jurors,  and  thus  to  equalize  the  burthen  of  the  duty  on  tlve 
community.  It  would  likewise  provide  the  means  of  taking  from  subordinate  officers 
such  as  constables  and  tithing-men,  the  naming  of  jurors.  Magistrates  would  have 
the  power  of  checking  the  returns  of  such  subordinate  officers,  of  inserting  the  names 
of  all  persons  qualified  to  be  jurors,  and  of  punishing  the  omission  of  such  names. 
He  would  defer  any  further  remarks  until  tlie  measure  should  be  before  the  House, 
in  a  printed  form ;  and  would  now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  impanelling  of  Juries." 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DISABILITIES— PERSONS  IN  OFFICE 
IN  IRELAND. 

February  19,  1824. 

Mr.  Grattan  moved — "  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  return  of  the 
names  of  the  persons  holding  the  following  offices  or  appointments  in  Ireland ; 
distinguishing  those  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion — barristers,  com- 
missioners of  bankrupts ;  barristers,  commissioners  of  insolvent  courts ;  barristers, 
commissioners  of  inquiry  into  fees,  &c.  of  courts  of  justice ;  barristers,  taxing  officers 
of  law  courts ;  barristers,  counsel  to  the  crown  for  the  six  circuits,  for  the  assizes  of 
1823  ;  barristers,  counsel  to  the  customs,  excise,  commissioners  of  stamp  duties,  and 
other  government  offices;  barristers,  magistrates  (with  salaries)  of  police  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  ;  barristers,  commissioners  of  appeals  in  revenue  causes  ;  chief  magistrates 
under  the  insurrection  and  constabulary  acts  ;  trustees  of  the  Linen  board ;  general 
inspectors  of  prisons ;  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  directors,  of  the  bank  of 
Ireland ;  scholars  of  Trinity  College ;  commissioners  for  distributing  the  grant  to 
the  Lord-lieutenant  for  promoting  education ;  commissioners  of  general  board  of 
health  ;  commissioners  of  inland  navigation ;  commissioners  for  auditing  public  ac- 
counts ;  commissioners  of  customs ;  commissioners  of  excise ;  commissioners  of  stamp 
duties ;  commissioners  for  paving  and  lighting  the  city  of  Dublin ;  commissioners 
for  erecting  fountains  in  the  city  of  Dublin;  commissioners  for  preserving  the  port 
of  Dublin  ;  commissioners  for  wide  streets  in  the  city  of  Dublin ;  crown  solicitors ; 
clerks  of  the  crown  ;  clerks  of  the  peace." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  inference  drawn  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  that  the  two  Roman  Catholic  appointments  spoken  of 
were  not  originally  made  by  the  English  government.  They  were  originally  made 
by  the  Irish  government,  and  in  the  late  arrangements  by  the  Treasury,  they  were 
continued.  So  that  it  was  unfair  to  infer,  that  these  were  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  Irish  government.  With  respect  to  the  motion  before  the  House,  he 
would  say,  that  if  the  object  were,  to  show  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  not  their 
fair  share  of  patronage,  the  present  mode  was  a  bad  one.  Let  the  object  be  fairly 
stated;  let  it  be  shown,  if  it  could  be  shown,  that  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  other 
respects  equally  eligible  in  point  of  qualification,  were  excluded,  solely  because  they 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  let  the  onus  of  answering  such  a  case  rest  with  the 
government.     But,  he  could  not  think  of  endeavouring  to  come  at  such  an  object. 
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by  adopting  a  principle  whicli  would  say  to  every  man  in  a  public  office,  "  Are  you 
a  Roman  Catholic,  or  are  you  a  Protestant?"  Hut,  suppose  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  appointments  to  public  ofhces  took  place  in  favour  of 
Protestants ;  still,  seeing  that  the  great  mass  of  property — he  would  not  say  all — 
was  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  he  could  not  see  anything  unfair  in  it;  unless  it 
could  be  shown,  that  Roman  Catholics  with  superior,  or  even  equal,  (qualifications, 
were  refused  to  make  way  for  Protestants.  If  such  a  case  could  be  made  out,  let  it 
be  fairly  brought  forward;  but  no  tangible  object  could  be  gained  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  question  in  its  present  shape.  An  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  Linen 
Board.  There  were  74  members  of  that  Board  ;  it  might  so  happen  that  they  were 
all  Protestants;  but  then  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  Linen  trade  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  north,  which  was  the  Protestant  part  of  Ireland  ;  a  fact  which 
would  go  pretty  clearly  to  explain  what  had  been  stated  with  respect  to  that  Board. 
But  the  return  which  the  lion,  gentleman  had  moved,  even  if  granted,  would  be  in- 
sufficient ;  for  it  ought  in  fairness  to  state,  not  whether  Protestants  were  appointed 
to  offices,  but  whether  Protestants  had  been  unfairly  selected,  and  in  what  instances 
Protestants  were  preferred  to  Catholics  of  superior  qualifications.  He  was  surprised 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  carried  his  motion  farther,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
particular  faith  of  various  occupations  and  professions.  For  instance,  he  might  wish 
to  know  of  what  religion  were  the  ironmongers  in  Ireland,  and  whether  the  majority 
of  the  barbers  were  Protestant  or  Catholic.  There  would  be,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the 
inquiry,  if  it  were  once  commenced. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  38  against  11 ;  majority,  27. 


DELAYS  AND  EXPENSES  IN  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 
February  24,  1824. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  elaborate  speech,  moved — "  That  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Delays  and  Expenses  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  causes  thereof." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  in  rising  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  motion,  he  was  fully  aware  of  his  total  inability  to  follow 
him  through  tlie  various  details  into  which  he  had  gone.  He  should  therefore  leave 
it  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friends  near  him,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  to  enter  into  the 
legal  points  upon  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  touched ;  and  to  ac- 
count, if  they  could  account,  for  the  delays  which  had  taken  place  in  cases  with  which 
they  were  not  acquainted.  But,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  all  those  details  in  order  to  form  a  competent  judgment  upon  the  question 
[hear,  hear !  from  the  Opposition] ;  or  if  it  were  necessary  to  enter  into  such  details, 
then  a  due  notice  ought  to  have  been  given,  in  order  that  gentlemen  might  have  come 
prepared  to  enter  fully  into  an  inquiry  of  the  cases  quoted.  But,  as  this  was  a  sub- 
ject which  had  for  some  time  occupied  the  attention  of  the  king's  government,  he 
thought  it  right  to  put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  views  which  his  majesty's 
ministers  entertained  upon  it.  And,  in  doing  this,  he  begged  to  assure  the  noble 
lord,  by  whom  he  had  been  already  irregularly  interrupted  [hear,  hear !  from  the 
Opposition  benches ;  but  we  know  not  to  what  noble  lord  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
alluded],  he  assured  that  noble  lord,  that  it  Avas  not  in  his  competence  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  so.  He  had  already  expressed  his  determination  to  avoid  following 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  through  all  his  details,  and  would  therefore  come  at 
once  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  main  points  of  the  question  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  advocated  with  an  ability  and  a  moderation  which  did  him 
the  highest  credit. 

The  main  points  for  inquiry  were  the  delays  which  arose  in  the  process  of  the 
causes  in  chancery;  the  cause  of  those  delays;  and  the  remedy,  or  preparatory  in- 
quiry to  be  entered  into.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  told  them,  that  when 
delays  and  expenses  in  the  court  of  chancery  had  been  complained  of  on  former  oc- 
casions, gentlemen  on  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  side  of  the  House  had  risen,  and  in  a  tone  and 
manner  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  he  had  seldom  seen  equalled 
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denied  the  existence  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Now,  for  himself,  since  he  liad 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  remembered  no  such  denial.  He  did  not 
mean  to  deny  that  great  delay  had  taken  place  in  the  discharge  of  business,  and  that 
great  hardship  was  the  consequence.  He  readily  admitted,  in  answer  to  the  first 
question  put  by  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman,  that  the  delays  that  had  taken  place 
were  attended  with  many  grievances.  He  admitted  the  fact,  although  it  would  seem 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  expected  a  different  reply.  He  admitted  the 
fact  without  hesitation,  because,  as  he  contended,  it  went  to  prove,  that  the  delay, 
which  was  not  denied,  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  or  to  any  indi- 
vidual as  matter  of  crimination.  He  could  adduce  for  it  other  causes,  which  would 
demonstrate  to  hon.  gentlemen,  if  they  would  give  him  their  attention  but  for  a  very 
short  time,  that  the  delay  was  to  be  attributed  to  an  increase  of  business  in  the  court 
of  chancery,  with  which,  under  present  circumstances,  no  intellectual  and  no  physical 
strength  coidd  entirely  cope. 

Having  admitted  the  delay,  and  being,  indeed,  quite  unable  to  deny  it,  his  next 
object,  would  be  to  prove  that  the  cause  to  which  it  was  to  be  traced  was  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  business,  of  which  he  spoke.  If  any  body  would  compare  the 
amount  of  business  in  the  court  of  chancery  at  this  period  with  its  amount  of  business 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  he  woidd  find  (without  any  very  minute  information  upon 
the  matter)  that,  a  priori,  the  presumption  must  be,  that  the  business  of  the  court 
liad  immoderately  increased.  In  truth,  it  was  impossible  that  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  should  have  increased  in  the  ratio  it  had  done,  that  it  should  have  about 
doubled  since  the  year  1750,  without  causing  a  vast  addition  to  the  business  of  chan- 
cery. Could  any  body  deny  that  that  addition  was  mainly  owing  to  the  Increase  of 
population  ?  Let  the  House  look  also  at  the  increase  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
same  interval  of  time  in  funded  property,  for  example  (a  species  of  property  that,  he 
Avas  informed,  peculiarly  induced  an  augmentation  of  fne  business  of  chancery),  and 
they  would  find  it  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  increased  population.  Now,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  suits  relative  to  personality,  funded  property  originated  many  more 
suits  than  property  that  was  real.  Undoubtedly,  then,  the  fair  presumption  was, 
that  since  the  time  of  lord  Hardwicke,  sixty  or  seventy  years  since,  the  population 
of  the  empire  had  so  increased,  as  of  necessity  to  increase  the  business  of  the  court 
of  chancery.  Let  the  House  observe  how  that  presumption  was  fortified  and  con- 
firmed by  some  details  that  he  would  very  briefly  submit  to  them ;  and,  seeing  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  dwelt  so  much  and  so  forcibly  on  the  importance 
of  figures  and  facts,  when  he  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  those  details  into 
which  he  had  so  largely  entered,  and  by  which  he  had  excited  so  much  merriment  in 
the  House,  he  hoped  the  House  would  show  so  much  fairness  to  him,  in  his  turn,  as 
to  listen  attentively  to  a  few  facts,  by  which  he  proposed  to  establish  the  position  he 
had  assumed. 

And,  first,  he  would  take  "an  account  of  the  orders  made  upon  hearing  lunatic 
petitions,"  during  three  separate  periods.  It  should  be  observed,  that  he  proposed 
to  take  his  data  from  documents  that  were  already  laid  before  the  House.  They  were 
appended  to  the  reports  made  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  their  own  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  these  matters.  It  was  very  well  known,  that  a  highly  ira- 
])ortant  part  of  the  business  of  chancery  arose  upon  discussions  on  lunatic  petitions. 
During  the  chancellorship  of  lord  Hardwicke,  from  1737  to  1746,  the  total  number 
of  orders  made  upon  lunatic  petitions  was  484.  During  a  similar  interval  of  ten 
years,  the  number  of  similar  orders  made  by  Lord  Eldon,  from  the  year  1801  to  1810, 
was  1,139,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  double,  as  contrasted  with  the  first  of 
these  periods ;  for  it  was  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  1,200  to  500.  But,  in  the  ten 
years  elapsing  between  1814  and  1823  the  number  of  orders  upon  lunatic  petitions 
made  by  lord  Eldon  was  no  less  than  2,531;  so  that  the  present  lord  chancellor 
had  made  five  times  the  number  of  orders  that  lord  Hardwicke  had  made  in  a  cor- 
responding term  of  years.  Now,  it  was  to  be  remarked,  that  he  was  not  so  much 
instancing  this  as  a  proof  of  the  quantity  of  business  to  be  transacted  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  as  in  the  way  of  accounting  for  the  delay  that  had  been  imputed.  When 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  imputed  delay  to  the  proceedings  of  chancery,  he 
liad  said,  indeed,  that  he  meant  no  attack  upon  personal  character.  But  he  was 
very  sure  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  would  not  deny,  that  his  object  in  calling 
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the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  various  papers  and  statements  that  he  had  read 
•was,  that  the  House  might  draw  this  inference;  namely,  that  the  delay  in  question 
was  actually  attributable  to  his  noble  and  learned  friend  at  the  head  of  that  court. 
[Hear,  hear,  and  expressions  of  assent  from  Mr.  Williams.]  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  said,  "  to  be  sure;"  if  "  to  be  sure''  were  his  answer,  he  (Mr.  P.)  could 
only  say  he  felt  the  more  gratified  in  his  position,  that  the  business  of  the  court  had 
increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  "  Appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords"  had  created 
another  very  important  dut)',  which  had  devolved  upon  the  lord  chancellor.  In  the 
ten  years,  from  1750  to  1760,  the  number  of  these  appeals  was  170  ;  in  the  ten  years 
from  1760  to  1770,  their  number  was  272.  In  the  ten  j-ears  from  1801  to  1810, 
they  actually  amounted  to  492;  so  that  the  number  of  appeals  from  1801  to  1810,  a 
period  of  ten  years,  was  equal  to  the  number  of  appeals  heard  in  the  whole  twenty 
years  that  elapsed  between  1750  and  1770. 

Now,  another  very  heavy  branch  of  duty  was  produced  by  the  number  of  com- 
missions of  bankrujit,  upon  the  issue  of  which  it  was  for  the  lord  chancellor  to  de- 
termine. From  1770  to  1779,  the  average  number  of  these  commissions  of  bankrupt 
was  709  in  each  year;  from  1790  to  1800,  they  increased  to  the  number  of  1,000 
annually ;  but,  during  the  last  twelve  years  they  had  augmented  to  2,000  per  annum  ; 
that  was  to  say,  that  comparing  the  *.wo  periods,  1790  to  1800,  and  1810  to  1822, 
they  had  doubled  during  the  latter :  and  thus  another  proof  was  furnished  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  business  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  especially  of  that  which 
was  to  be  performed  by  the  lord  chancellor.  But  he  now  turned  to  another  head  of 
business,  and  this  was  connected  with  "  the  number  of  bills  tiled,  concerning  orders 
made,  &c.;"  and  it  appeared  that  there  were  filed,  in  the  year  1800,  1,445  bills;  in 
1820,  2,071  ;  in  1823,  2,827  ;  thus  showing,  again,  an  increase  in  182;J,  as  compared 
with  the  number  in  1800,  of  nearly  double,  in  the  number  of  bills  filed  in  chancery. 

Another  most  important  thing  to  be  observed  in  this  part  of  his  statement,  and  a 
matter  to  which  he  craved  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  House,  was  the  amount 
of  property  belong-ing  to  suitors  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  accountant-general.  In 
the  year  1740,  the  total  amount  of  balances,  in  money,  in  stock,  and  securities,  in 
the  hands  of  the  accountant-general  of  the  court  of  chancery,  was  £1,290,000.  In 
the  year  1820  these  deposits  amounted  to  £-34,000,000.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  these  sums  of  money,  he  well  knew  it  might  possibly  be 
argued,  that  the  very  amount  of  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  accountant-general  was 
one  effect  of  the  delays  of  chancery.  He  was  aware  that  this  argument  might  be 
used  by  the  gentlemen  opposite,  though  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
portion  of  such  moneys  was  accumulated  by  delay,  and  what  was  attributable  to  the 
growing  wealth  of  the  country.  Mlth  a  view  to  elucidate  this  subject,  he  would 
select  different  periods  of  20  years  each,  and  he  should  prove,  that  it  had  been  the 
tendency  of  events  to  double  these  sums  in  each  successive  period.  Beginning,  then, 
with  the  year  1740;  it  seemed  that  in  that  year  the  amount  in  the  accountant- 
general's  hands  was  £1,290,000.  In  the  20  years  ending  1760,  it  had  increased  to 
£3,000,000.  In  the  next  20  years,  ending  1780,  it  had  doubled,  and  more  than 
doubled,  what  it  was  in  1760,  for  it  was  £7,000,000.  Now,  for  the  increase  of  these 
sums  during  these  periods,  the  present  lord  chancellor  was  certainly  not  responsible. 
But,  between  1780  and  1800,  they  were  augmented  from  £7,000,000  to  £17,000,000. 
From  1800  to  1820,  they  had  increased  to  £34,000,000. 

Now,  surely  he  had  brought  conclusive  proof  of  the  proposition  that  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  establish  ;  namely,  that,  from  whatever  cause,  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness in  the  court  of  chancery,  of  late  years,  was  too  great  for  human  strength  to  cope 
with.  Taking  the  five  criteria  which  he  had  assumed,  lunatic  petitions,  orders,  bills 
filed,  appeals,  and  bankrupt  commissions,  he  thought  it  impossible  to  deny,  that  dur- 
ing the  present  chancellorship  the  business  of  chancery  had  increased  four  or  five 
fold.  When  delay,  thereft)re,  was  imputed  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  presided 
over  it,  the  House  was  bound  in  justice  to  him,  and  on  every  principle  of  common 
justice,  to  compare  the  quantity  of  business  which  had  devolved  upon  that  noble  and 
learned  lord,  with  the  quantity  transacted  by  his  predecessors.  When  he  considered 
what  were  the  claims  upon  the  attention  and  time  of  that  noble  and  learned  lord,  and 
what  was  the  severe  nature  of  the  manifold  business  that  he  had  to  perform,  he  did 
hope  that  it  would  not  be  attributed  to  the  feelings  of  private  friendship  and  respect. 
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that  he  entertained  for  that  noble  and  learned  lord,  but  that  the  House  would  give 
him  credit  for  a  siEcere  and  dispassionate  declaration,  when  he  protested,  that  he  was 
astonished,  not  at  the  quantity  of  business  that  was  left  undone  by  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  but  that  human  ability  and  strength  could  effect  so  much.  Let  them 
only  consider  this  fact — that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  there  had  been  presented  to 
that  noble  and  learned  lord  2,000  bankruptcy  petitions  annually,  and  it  was  really 
annoying  to  reflect  upon  the  thousands  of  commissions  that  he  had  to  issue.  When 
a  man  considered  the  amount,  extent,  and  importance  of  the  diiferent  matters  that 
had  been  enumerated,  let  him  ask  himself,  how  it  was  possible  for  any  one  individual 
to  get  through  such  a  multiplicity  of  business?  But,  let  honourable  gentlemen 
look  at  the  attendance  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  this  point 
he  would  cite  two  cases  only,  the  Berkeley  and  the  Roxburgh  peerages.  WTiat  was 
the  nature  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  attendance  in  the  Berkeley  case  ?  The 
committee  of  privileges  in  the  House  of  Lords  sat,  in  one  year,  upon  the  Berkeley 
case,  for  sometime,  from  ten  o'clock  till  four  every  day.  The  number  of  days  upon 
which,  in  that  single  case,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was  called  on  to  attend  were 
34.  The  Roxburgh  case  required  of  the  same  noble  individual  36  days'  attendance 
on  the  hearing  ;  the  appeal  lasting  44  days  altogether ;  so  that  two  cases  alone  called 
for  the  lord  chancellor's  attendance  on  no  less  than  70  days.  What  was  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  to  do  ?  How  was  he  to  conduct  himself  on  such  occasions  ?  Was 
he  to  refuse  his  attendance  in  the  committee  of  privileges,  and  to  withdraw  himself? 
And  if  be  duly  attended  his  duty  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  it  matter  of  surprise 
that  delays  should  arise  in  the  proceedings  before  him  in  the  court  of  chancery ;  or 
was  it  to  be  imputed  to  him  that  lamentable  and  injurious  consequences  sometimes 
ensued  to  suitors  on  that  account?  He  had  been  informed  upon  good  authority,  and 
indeed  by  Mr.  Cowper  (a  gentleman  well  known,  for  his  intelligence  and  experience, 
to  all  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  in  the  House  of  Lords),  that  in  the 
Roxburgh  case  one  counsel  alone  had  occupied  the  Lords — how  many  hours  did  hon. 
gentlemen  suppose  ?  When  they  blamed  the  noble  and  learned  lord  for  delay,  they 
were  bound  to  inquire  whether  it  were  not  just  possible,  that  counsel  might  have  some 
share  in  producing  that  delay.  [Hear.]  He  observed  those  cheers,  and  well  knew 
that  he  was  at  present  placed  in  something  like  the  situation  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  confessed  that  he  had  found  quarelling  with  lawyers  a  somewhat  dangerous 
engagement.  But,  wlien  delay  was  charged  elsewhere,  be  it  known  that  a  counsel, 
whose  name  he  really  did  not  know,  had  occupied  the  committee  of  privileges  in  the 
House  of  Lords — not  eighteen  minutes,  as  some  might  suppose, — nor  for  eighteen 
hours,  as  others  would  anticipate, — but  for  eighteen  days.  Incredible  as  the  fact 
might  seem,  it  not  only  appeared  upon  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  it  rested  upon  the  information,  also,  of  their  officer,  Mr.  Cowper. 
If  there  were  any  mistake  in  the  statement,  not  only  Mr.  Cowper  but  the  Minutes 
were  in  error. 

What  he  had  now  stated,  appeared  to  him  to  amount  to  a  complete  vindication  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  as  far  as  related  to  the  question  of  delay  on  his  part,  and  to  de- 
monstrate that  such  was  the  present  state  of  business  in  the  court  of  chancery  that 
it  was  impossible  for  abilities  however  great,  or  a  constitution  however  strong,  to 
bear  the  fatigues  which  the  country  imposed  upon  the  individual  who  presided  over 
it  [hear].  He  was  proceeding  step  by  step,  and  was  always  glad  in  the  course  of 
an  argument,  to  hear  how  far  those  to  whom  he  might  happen  to  be  opposed  con- 
curred with  him ;  and  he  therefore  hailed  the  cheers  that  proceeded  from  the  other 
side  with  pleasure.  If  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  would  admit,  that  what  he 
had  stated  was  a  complete  vindication  of  the  hon.  and  learned  judge,  he  would  admit 
to  them,  that  they  had  made  out  a  case  of  complete  justification  for  inquiry  and  con- 
sideration, in  respect  to  his  court.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  deny,  upon  a 
review  of  all  that  had  been  said  as  to  the  constitution,  the  proceedings,  and  the  delays 
of  the  court  of  chancery,  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  whole  of  these  matters 
should  be  thoroughly  inquired  into.  In  the  course  of  the  last  session,  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  drawn  to  the  state  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction ; 
and  in  tlie  result  of  their  inquiries,  the  Lords  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  The  words  of  their  committee  were,  "  There  is  now  a  manifest 
impossibilityfhat  any  person  holding  the  great  seal  can  find  the  time  that  is  requisite 
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'  for  the  execution  of  the  offices  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  and  of  Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Lords,  and  for  the  transaction  of  all  the  other  business  incidental  to  those  high 
offices."  With  a  view  of  remedying  the  evils  that  were  occasioned  by  the  state  of 
the  Appellate  Jurisdiction,  the  committee  in  question  recommended,  "that  a  com- 
mittee be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  forms  of  proceeding  observed 
in  the  Scottish  courts  of  justice."  That  committee  was  formed  ;  and  he  would  only 
say  of  it,  that  it  had  terminated  its  labours  with  great  success,  and  had  given  great 
satisfaction  to  that  part  of  the  country  to  whicli  tliosc  labours  were  more  immediately 
addressed.  In  the  concluding  part  of  their  report  the  commissioners  entered  into  an 
explanation  of  the  state  of  business  in  chancery.  Many  important  alterations,  upon 
this  important  subject,  were  then  noticed  as  having  been  suggested ;  but  they  con- 
cluded their  report  by  declaring,  that  they  could  form  no  decided  opinion  upon  these 
matters  ;  acknowledging,  however,  that  many  recommended  especially,  the  removal, 
from  the  business  of  the  lord  chancellor,  of  lunatic  and  bankrupt  petitions.  They 
stated  further,  that  all  these  were  points  of  such  great  importance,  that  they  would 
recommend  their  being  maturely  considered.  Since  the  time  when  this  report  was 
prepared,  the  attention  of  the  lord  chancellor  himself,  he  was  authorised  to  say,  had 
been  directed  to  the  same  subjects.  It  was  stated  in  the  report,  that  the  orders  made 
by  former  chancellors,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  court,  were  then  under  consideration. 
It  was  indeed,  then  intended  to  ascertain  which  of  these  were  most  conformable  to 
the  present  practice,  and  w  hen  these  should  be  submitted,  the  Lords  would  determine 
upon  such  alterations  as  it  might  be  deemed  most  expedient  to  propose. 

Now,  having  stated  thus  much,  he  was  further  prepared  to  say,  that  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  had  himself  recomended  the  adoption  of  some  alterations.  That  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  advised,  that  a  commission  from  the  Crown  under  the  great 
seal  should  issue,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  inquiring  into  the  present  con- 
dition of  many  important  matters  connected  with  the  court  of  chancery:  that  it 
should  examine  into  the  state  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  into  many  of  the  points  to  which 
the  proposed  committee  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  to  address  itself. 
Indeed,  into  all  of  those  with  one  exception  only.  That  was,  the  political  powers 
and  the  political  character  of  the  lord  chancellor — a  point  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  con- 
sidered to  be  a  great  one,  and  such  as  neither  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  com- 
mittee, nor  the  commission  that  had  been  just  adverted  to,  was  properly  competent 
to  discuss.  Sure  he  was,  however,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  would  agree 
with  him,  that  to  divest  the  lord  chancellor  of  the  political  duties  of  his  office,  would 
be  to  do  an  act  that  ought  not  to  be  determined  upon,  except  upon  the  gravest  and 
and  most  careful  deliberation.  He  was  equally  sure  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman woidd  bear  in  mind,  that  this  objection  to  the  investment  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor with  political  and  judicial  powers,  had  not  always  been  felt,  even  by  those 
who  thought  and  acted  with  that  honourable  and  learned  gentleman.  This  ex- 
treme objection  to  the  union  of  political  and  judicial  functions,  in  the  case  of  a 
late  noble  and  learned  lord  who  once  presided  over  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this 
country  (Lord  Ellenborough),  had  undoubtedly  not  been  felt  even  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  himself.  Without  meaning  to  apply  any  thing  like  the  argu- 
mentum  lul  hombiem  to  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  would  only  say,  that  in 
the  case  he  alluded  to,  the  objection  really  did  not  appear  to  have  operated  with 
some  members  who  might  now  maintain  a  ditferent  principle. 

But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  proposed  that  a  committee  should  inquire 
into  the  expenses  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  into  its  delays  and  the  causes  thereof. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  believed  very  great  benefit  might  be  derived 

\from  such  inquiry.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  entered  into  the  details  of 
a  case  of  great  hardship ;  but  it  was  possible  that  very  objectionable  forms  might 
have  been  once  used  that  were  not  now  in  practice.  Tlie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  found  a  ctise  in  which  a  bill  in  chancery  consisted  of  90  folios,  six  only  of  which, 
he  said,  were  relevant,  and  the  other  84,  he  observed,  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 
Mow,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  stating  his  belief,  that  the  reduction  of  those  84  folios 
ra(ght  be  an  important  matter,  not  only  in  jjoint  of  justice,  but  also  in  point  of 
ecjnomy.  Upon  the  subject  of  that  fund,  which  was  called  the  "'  dead  money"  fund, 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  asked,  why  should  not  the  accountant-general  of 
the  court  of  chancery  give,  from  time  to  time,  an  account  of  the  moneys,  in  his  hands, 
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under  these  circumstances,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Bank  of  England  published 
at  stated  intervals  an  account  of  unclaimed  dividends  remaining  in  their  eoflPers? 
Really,  without  understanding  any  thing  about  such  matters,  practically,  and  speak- 
ing only  as  an  unenlightened  man  without  experience,  he  should  say,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  suggestion  was  a  proper  one  ;  and,  indeed,  he  only  claimed 
to  reserve  his  opinion  upon  it,  upon  a  ground  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
would  not  dispute,  namely,  lest  any  thing  should  arise  that  might  induce  him  to 
think  differently  upon  the  expediency  of  such  a  proposition.  He  had  as  little  diffi- 
culty in  declaring,  that  he  thought  the  whole  proceedings  of  every  suit  in  chancery, 
from  its  institution  to  its  termination,  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched  and  exactly 
traced ;  and  that  every  stage  (of  course  he  was  speaking  prospectively)  ought  to  be 
accurately  considered,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  business  might  be  expedited  and 
the  expenses  retrenched.  Great  benefit  undoubtedly  might  result  to  the  public  from 
such  a  course  of  observation.  As  to  the  bankruptcy  petitions,  they  formed  a  part  of 
the  lord  chancellor's  duty  which  was  not  constitutionally  inherent  in  his  office,  but 
had  devolved  upon  him  by  act  of  parliament.  On  this  topic,  he  admitted  that  the 
lord  chancellor  had  too  much  business  imposed  upon  him,  and  that  the  object  of  the 
commission  which  he  had  alluded  to  ought  to  be,  to  inquire  what  part  of  that  business 
could  properly  be  abstracted  from  him.  Upon  this  subject,  it  was  of  importance  to 
notice  that  a  great  difference  of  opinion  had  prevailed  among  legal  men.  The  late 
sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  differed  from  the  hon.  and  learned  mover,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  continuing  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  the  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  cases. 

As  to  the  inquiry  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  its  being  instituted,  if  it  were  intrusted  to  the  most  competent  authorities. 
As  to  the  constitution  of  such  a  commission,  he  well  knew  how  difficult  it  was  for 
a  man  to  divest  himself  of  his  own  particular  prejudices  ;  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  suppose,  that  his  (Mr.  P.'s)  only  object  was, 
to  defeat  his  motion  for  a  committee.  He  meant,  however,  to  declare  his  own  con- 
viction, that  a  commission  might  be  issued  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  that  it 
would  answer  the  purposes  of  the  public  much  better  than  a  committee  of  that  House. 
That  commission  might  be  directed  to  persons  who,  from  the  habits  of  their  lives, 
were  peculiarly  fitted  to  execute  its  objects — to  the  judges,  to  the  high  practitioners 
of  the  law,  and  to  those  who  had  retired  from  the  judicial  seat — to  lord  Redesdale, 
and  sir  William  Grant.  [A  laugh.]  He  did  not  see  why  his  mentioning  the  names 
of  lord  Redesdale  and  sir  W.  Grant  should  have  excited  a  laugh.  He  observed 
the  dissent  expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ;  but  that  hon.  and  learned 
member  was  not  in  a  situation  to  see  the  sneers  that  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
mention  of  those  names.  After  retiring  from  their  high  situations  with  the  universal 
approbation  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  if  these  enlightened  individuals  could  be  in- 
duced to  form  part  of  such  a  commission,  much  benefit  might  the  country  expect 
from  the  experience  of  those  who  had  retired  with  such  honour  from  the  judgment 
seat.  If  to  these  were  added  some  of  the  senior  masters  in  chancery,  could  it  be 
doubted  that  such  a  commission  would  be  better  qualified  to  consider  such  grave 
matters,  than  any  committee  of  that  House  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
could  propose?  Now  it  was  precisely  such  a  commission  that  the  lord  chancellor 
had  advised  the  Crown  to  appoint ;  and  he  (Mr.  P.)  should  support  it,  because  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  more  effectual  than  any  other.  Dealing  in  perfect  candoiu" 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  would  tell  him  that  such  a  commission  as 
he  (Mr.  W.)  had  now  proposed,  and  had  last  year  proposed,  would  have  the  sem- 
blance of  a  crimination  of  the  lord  chancellor  ;  and  he  for  one  would  oppose  any  motion 
that  should  seem  to  criminate  a  judge  who  had  presided  for  two-and-twenty  years  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  with  so  much  honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  country, 
as  the  present  lord  chancellor  had  done. 

Having  said  thus  much,  he  would  abstain  from  observing  on  the  political  character, 
and  the  great  abilities  of  lord  Eldon.  He  knew  that  he  would  not  be  entitled  to 
much  attention,  were  he  to  speak  of  him  in  a  political  sense.  The  House  would 
remember  that  they  had  nothing  to  do,  upon  the  present  occasion,  with  the  political 
character  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  His  judicial  character  alone  was  under 
their  consideration  ;  and  in  that  capacity  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was,  according 
to  his  judgment,  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country.     No  man  had  ever  been 
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more  exposed  to  the  most  base  and  unmerited  obloquy  than  the  lord  chancellor  had 
been.  He  (Mr  P.)  well  knew,  that  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of  men  of  honour 
•.voTild  prevent  that  nobleman's  warmest  opponents  in  tliat  house  from  giving  their 
protection  to  such  calumnies  ;  but  misrepresentations  of  the  most  unjustifiable  nature 
had  been  made  in  quarters  which  the  lord  chancellor  could  not  possibly  notice.  He 
had  been  described  as  a  man  realizing  enormous  emoluments  and  resisting  every 
attempt  at  a  reform  in  the  court  over  which  he  presided,  by  which  those  emoluments 
might  be  in  the  most  distant  manner  affected.  Never  was  a  charg-e  more  unfounded 
than  this  brought  forward.  As  to  the  profits  of  the  chancellorship,  they  might  be 
large,  but,  would  any  man  in  the  country  say,  not  upon  views  of  a  private  nature 
merely,  but  upon  the  highest  reasons  of  state,  that  such  an  officer  ought  not  to  be 
splendidly  paid  ?  The  fact  was,  however,  that,  during  the  last  three  years,  the 
average  produce  of  the  lord  chancellor's  whole  emoluments  had  not  amounted  to  more 
than  il2,000  a-year.  Surely  none  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  would  grudge 
to  the  laborious  discharge  of  such  various  and  heavy  duties  such  a  remuneration  to 
the  lord  chancellor  of  England !  Let  them  only  think  of  what  vast  importance  to 
the  state  it  was,  that  a  man  should  be  tempted  to  remain  in  such  an  office,  and  re- 
linquish that  private  and  more  extensive  emolument  which,  in  another  situation,  he 
might  realize.  The  economy  which  would  seek  for  a  diminution  of  the  lord  chancel- 
lor's income,  would  be  a  miserable  economy.  When  any  proposition  had  been  made 
to  relieve  the  present  lord  chancellor  from  any  part  of  the  <luties  of  his  office,  he  had 
always  proposed  that  the  person  selected  to  discharge  it  should  be  paid  by  himself, 
individually.  What  charge,  then,  could  be  more  unjust  than  the  one  which  had 
been  made ;  seeing  that  the  lord  chancellor  had  directed,  that  the  salary  of  these 
deputies  should  be  deducted  from  his  own  income?  Contrary  to  his  lordship's  wish, 
parliament  had  determined  that  only  one  half  of  the  vice-chancellor's  income  should 
be  provided  by  the  chancellor;  but  this  half,  a  sum  of  ■£2,500,  was  annually  taken 
from  his  lordship's  purse.  When  such  base  in.sinuations  were  thrown  out  against 
such  an  individual,  the  public  had  an  interest  in  becoming  acquainted  with  facts  of 
this  nature.  Not  long  ago  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Bankrupts  was  newly  re- 
gulated, and,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  it  had  been  previously  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  holidays;  but  the  lord  chancellor,  with  a  view  to  the  despatch  of  public 
business,  and  for  the  benefit  of  suitors,  had  insisted  that  the  office  clerks  should  attend 
every  day.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary,  that  they  should  be  endowed  with 
additional  emoluments  ;  and,  from  what  funds  did  the  lord  chancellor  of  England 
provide  them?  With  a  disinterestedness  never  known  before  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  had  furnished  them  from  his  income ; — a  sacrifice  which,  in  three  years, 
amounted  to  £13,000,  paid  to  public  individuals  for  the  discharge  of  their  public 
duty.  It  had  been  stated,  moreover,  upon  authority  which  if  now  alive  would  give 
the  statement  the  widest  contradiction,  that  the  lord  chancellor  invariably  despatched 
lunatic  and  bankrupt  petitions,  because  he  derived  emolument  from  their  despatch. 
Now,  the  fact  was,  that  though  the  nature  of  these  cases  at  all  times  required  the 
utmost  expedition,  he  received  not  a  single  sixpence  for  despatching  them.  He  was 
now  occupied  in  hearing  a  bankrupt  petition.  He  knew  not  how  many  days  the 
hearing  had  lasted ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  the  lord  chancellor's  fee  upon  it,  was 
12s.  6d.;  and,  was  \2s.  6d.  a  fee  that  was  to  induce  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  to 
commit  a  manifest  injustice,  by  taking  a  bankrupt  petition  out  of  its  course  !  The 
calumnies  which  he  had  noticed,  he  knew  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  brought  forward  the  present  motion,  nor  by  those  who  supported 
him.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  admitted  the  integrity  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord ;  but  the  charge  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was,  that  the 
decisions  of  the  court  of  chancery  were  attended  with  delay,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
suitors  of  that  court.  To  that  he  would  reply,  that  if  there  could  be  found  an  in- 
dividual highly  gifted,  who  had  filled  that  high,  arduous,  and  responsible  situation 
for  more  than  twenty  years;  who,  to  unrivalled  talents,  to  profound  and  varied  know- 
ledge, had  united  unspotted  integrity  and  honourable  fame;  if  such  an  individual 
could  be  found,  to  the  honour  of  his  profession  and  of  his  rank,  he  should  think  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  House,  the  recollection  of  his  virtues,  and  of  his  honourable  la- 
bours, would  obliterate  all  minor  faults — if  any  such  could  be  brought  home  to  his 
door.     His  faults,  if  he  had  any,  proceeded  from  an  anxious  and  conscientious  desire 
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to  promote  the  best  purposes  of  justice.     In  whatever  way  the  question  was  viewed, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that — 

"  E'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; " 

and  the  unwillingness  of  the  lord  chancellor  to  pronounce  judgment,  not  unfre- 
quently,  perhaps,  arose  from  a  knowledge,  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be,  to  raise 
one  family  to  prosperity,  and  to  inflict  ruin  upon  another.  Allowances  ought,  in 
mere  charity,  to  be  made  for  human  infirmity,  even  if  the  delay  arose  in  a  few  cases 
from  constitutional  defect ;  and,  into  the  opposite  scale  should  also  be  thrown  the 
ready  admission  of  all  parties,  that  the  individual  in  question  possessed  as  many 
high  talents  and  as  much  spotless  integrity,  as  had  ever  adorned  the  legal  profession. 
Not  only  did  these  delays  arise  from  the  enormous  mass  of  business,  to  which  he 
had  already  referred,  but  they  were  produced  sometimes  by  other  causes.  It  was 
true,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  lord  chancellor  was 
sometimes  called  away  from  his  court,  and  that  a  promised  decision  had  sometimes 
not  been  pronounced.  He  could  state  instances  in  which  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  had  been  called  away  from  the  consideration  of  causes  in  the  court  of  chancery 
to  attend  to  business  of  a  different  description.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  himself  had  fre- 
quently been  the  occasion  of  withdrawing  the  lord  chancellor  from  the  court  over 
which  he  presided,  to  attend  to  the  Recorder's  report ;  on  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  lord  chancellor  to  give  his  advice  to  his  majesty.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
was  in  this  manner  very  frequently  prevented  from  the  contemplation  of  equity 
causes  to  the  consideration  of  those  cases  in  which  were  involved  the  question  of 
life  or  death.  It  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  send  to  the  lord  chancellor  at  the  rising  of 
his  court,  to  inform  him,  that  on  the  ensuing  morning  his  majesty  would  receive 
the  Recorder's  report,  containing,  probably,  forty  or  fifty  cases.  On  proceeding 
from  the  court  of  chancery,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  would  as  was  his  uniform 
practice  on  such  occasions,  apply  himself  to  the  reading  of  every  individual  case, 
and  abstract  notes  from  all  of  them;  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  known  more  than  one 
instance,  in  which  he  had  commenced  this  labour  in  the  evening,  and  had  been 
found  pursuing  it  at  the  rising  of  the  next  sun.  Thus,  after  having  spent  eight 
hours  in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  often  employed  twelve  or 
louPteen  more  in  the  consideration  of  cases  which  involved  the  life  or  death  of  the 
unhappy  culprits.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  various  duties  which  the  lord  chan- 
cellor was  called  upon  to  execute,  some  delay  should  arise  in  the  proceedings  in 
chancery,  could  it  be  imputed  as  blame  to  the  individual,  when  it  was  known  that 
his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country  ?  If,  indeed,  it  were  the 
disposition  of  the  lord  chancellor  to  indulge  in  pleasures  and  idle  amusements,  he 
might  justly  be  blamed  for  the  delays  which  occurred  in  his  court;  but,  when,  as 
was  really  the  case,  that  individual  had  for  a  period  of  two-and-twenty  years, 
denied  himself  every  indulgence,  shunned  every  pleasure,  and  secluded  himself  from 
the  society  of  the  world,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  performance  of 
his  public  duties,  it  would  be  the  most  unjust  thing  possible  to  make  it  matter  of 
crimination  against  him,  that  he  was  not  able  to  compass  the  whole  of  them.  He 
would  admit,  that  no  considerations  of  personal  feeling  ought  to  prevent  the  House 
from  doing  what  it  considered  proper  to  be  done,  with  regard  to  the  question 
which  had  been  brought  before  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  recollected  the 
speeches  which  were  made  last  year,  he  could  not,  notwithstanding  the  moderation 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  mover  on  the  present  occasion,  get  rid  of  the  impression, 
that  the  motion  before  the  House  was  a  continuation  of  that  of  last  year,  and  that 
such  would  be  the  inference  which  it  would  draw  from  the  proceeding,  and  he  there- 
fore called  upon  the  House  to  reject  it.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  the 
House  did  so,  the  country  would  confirm  its  decision.  The  people  of  England  were 
not  ungrateful  to  those  who  had  served  them.  When  the  House  recollected,  that 
the  individual  whose  conduct  had  been  made  the  subject  of  discussion,  had  for  two- 
and-twenty  years  administered  justice  in  the  highest  court  of  the  country ;  when 
they  recollected  that  he  bore  the  honoured  name  of  Scott,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  temporary  obloquy  which  had  been  cast  upon  it,  illastrated  as  it  was  by  the  ser- 
vices of  an  Eldon  and  a  Stowell,  would  shine  conspicuously  in  the  judicial  annals  of 
the  country,  he  trusted  that  they  would  testify  their  confidence  in  his  talent  and  in- 
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tegrity,  by  rejecting  the  motion  which  had  been  brought  forward ;  and  lie  was  con- 
vinced, that  the  people  of  this  country  would  be  generous,  and  just  enough  tc 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  their  representatives.      [Hear.] 

^Ir.  Williams  having  been  heard  in  reply,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 


BEAR-BAITING,  &c. 
February  26,  1824. 

Mr.  R.  Martin,  of  Gal  way,  rose  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move — "  That  a  select  com- 
mittee be  appointed,  to  inquire,  whether  the  practice  of  Bear-baiting,  and  other  cruel 
sports,  has  a  mischievous  etiect  on  the  morals  of  the  people." 

In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secretart  Peel  disclaimed  any  intention  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  motion. 
There  was  nothing  ludicrous  in  the  subject,  though  there  might  be  in  the  way  of 
treating  it ;  and,  if  his  hon.  friend  himself  smiled  at  the  hon.  baronet's  (Sir  R.  Heron) 
illustration  of  his  argument  from  the  mode  of  eating  oysters,  others  might  surely  be 
pardoned  if  their  risible  muscles  were  similarly  affected.  The  argument  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  was  this — uneducated  people  frequent  barbarous 
sports.  One  of  his  own  conclusions  was  perfectly  just — "  Educate  the  people ;"  but 
it  was  no  argument  for  a  special  enactment  to  repress  a  particular  species  of  amuse- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  converse  of  the  argument  might  be  maintainable  :  in 
uneducated  persons  it  might  be  said,  an  excuse  can  be  found  for  these  unphilosophical 
and  barbarous  sports ;  but  educated  men,  who  could  derive  amusement  from  litera- 
ture or  other  pursuits,  were  the  very  individuals  who  ought  to  be  punished  for  resort- 
ing to  cruel  sports.  If  his  hon.  friend  began  by  laying  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
all  animals  were  under  the  protection  of  man,  why  did  he  limit  his  claims?  Why  would 
he  protect  the  rough  bear  and  the  strong  bull,  who  had  at  least  a  chance  with  their 
adversaries,  and  leave  the  unfortunate  hare,  the  partridge,  and  the  snipe,  who  could 
not  resist  their  enemies,  open  to  persecution  ?  Why  did  not  his  hon.  friend  put  down 
fox-hunting,  which  was  just  as  cruel  as  badger-baiting?  He  could  not  call  upon  the 
House  to  accede  to  the  motion,  merely  on  the  melancholy  story  of  an  individual  bear, 
or  badger,  that  had  been  ill-treated.  Every  man  who  pursued  field  sports  must  know, 
that  in  the  course  of  them  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary  suffering  was  inflicted  on  the 
animals.  It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  detail  five  hundred  instances  in  which  animals 
had  suffered  extreme  pain  ;  but  the  House  would  not  suffer  its  judgment  to  be  mis- 
led by  its  feelings  so  far  as  to  legislate  on  such  grounds.  If  the  House  were  to  act 
on  this  principle,  they  might  extend  their  cares  over  a  very  wide  field,  for  there  was 
not  a  single  sport  in  which  animals  were  concerned  that  was  not  in  its  nature  pro- 
ductive of  pain  and  cruelty.  How  often  might  it  occur,  that  a  man  of  large  fortune, 
particularly  attached  to  that  particular  sport,  should  challenge  all  England  to  a  grand 
cock-fight?  His  hon  friend  said,  he  would  put  down  cock-fighting.  This  was  just 
what  he  (Mr.  Peel)  apprehended.  His  hon.  friend  would  come  to  the  House, 
session  after  session,  now  with  some  tale  about  a  cock,  and  now  with  one  about 
a  bull,  and  call  for  enactments  on  each  occasion.  Why  did  he  not  attack 
horse-racing?  His  hon.  friend  seemed  to  say,  that  he  desired  him  to  do  so.  Now, 
he  did  not  desire  his  hon.  friend  to  do  any  such  thing.  What  he  desired  of  him 
was,  that  he  would  forbear  legislating  on  such  subjects  altogether.  They  were 
too  minute — too  much  the  property  of  local  custom  and  regulation — to  be  fit 
matters  for  legisL.tion.  It  was  not  that  he  meant  to  say  the  people  might  not  be 
better  without  them ;  but  even  upon  that  consideration,  it  did  not  follow  that  the 
enactment  which  his  hon.  friend  desired,  ought  to  take  place.  Much  might  be  >ai.d 
(pursuing  this  principle)  in  favour  of  a  more  extended  and  vigilant  system  of  police, 
which,  by  perpetually  communicating  between  one  town  and  village  and  another, 
might  ereatly  tend  to  diminish  crimes  and  to  protect  property ;  but  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  he  liked  the  existing  system  with  its  imperfections  better :  he  pre- 
ferred England  as  it  was,  to  what  it  might  be  under  such  an  alteration  of  her  police. 
He  liked  even  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  plant ;  and  would  be  the  last  to  cut  and  trim 
it  down  to  the  prim  precise  standard  which  the  hon.  gentleman's  propositions  would 
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go  to  establish.  lie  would  rather  that  the  House  should  turn  its  eyes  away,  than  select 
the  sports  of  the  people  for  penal  enactment.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  cruelty  was 
by  no  means  the  vice  of  England,  generally.  As  to  what  his  hon.  friend  had  instanced 
about  the  scenes  that  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster,  he  thought  him 
in  error  upon  that  point  also ;  for  he  (Mr.  P.}  would  punish  the  educated,  and  not  tlie 
uneducated  individuals  who  attended  on  such  occasion^,  upon  the  principle  that,  if  mis- 
chiefs were  created,  they  were  attributable  to  those  who  should  have  been  aware  of  the 
fact ;  and  that  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  poor  ever  follow  the  course  of  the  moriils  and 
habits  of  the  rich.  With  singular  inconsistency  the  hon.  gentleman  stated,  that  those 
scenes  were  attended  onlj'  by  the  rabble;  and  in  his  very  next  sentence,  he  lamented 
the  evil  example  they  afforded  to  the  patrician  scholars  of  Westminster  who  were  to 
be  seen  there.  Could  the  hon.  gentleman  doubt  who  were  the  proper  objects  of  his 
censure?  But  it  was  evident,  that  all  this  time  the  thing  could  not  be  prevented; 
for  nothing  would  justify  magistrates  in  dispersing  a  crowd  assembled  to  witness  a 
sport  that  was  not  illegal,  even  if  the  exhibition  of  that  sport  were  likely  to  lead  to 
some  bad.  acts.  On  what  principle  did  his  hon.  friend  forbear  putting  down  Ascot 
and  Epsom  races,  to  which,  however,  he  annually  withdrew  himself,  with  many  other 
members  of  the  House?  All  the  world  knew  that  races  were  scenes  of  constant  riot 
and  confusion  ;  but  they  were  invariably  attended  by  people  of  the  highest  rank  and 
character,  as  well  as  by  the  rabble.  He  would  contend  that  such  amusements  ought 
to  be  allowed.  After  the  toils  of  the  day,  it  was  proper  that  there  should  be  some 
places  of  relaxation — some  species  of  amusement  for  the  lower  order ;  and  if  these 
were  sometimes  attended  by  shades  of  cruelty,  it  was  far  better  so,  than  to  introduce 
into  the  country  one  rigid  system  of  undeviating  morality.  But,  admitting  that  aU 
such  things  were  wrong,  it  was  not  clear  they  could  be  repressed  by  laws.  There 
were  many  virtues,  such  as  benevolence  and  charity,  and  he  believed  humanity  was 
amongst  them,  which  could  not  be  inculcated  by  laws.  The  House  must  take  care, 
in  legislating,  that  they  did  not  introduce  worse  evils  than  those  which  tliey  attempted 
to  cure.  The  arguments  urged  by  the  hon.  member,  as  to  the  poor  taking  an  example 
from  the  rich,  should  teach  him,  that  the  effectual  way  to  improve  the  morals  and 
amusements  of  the  former,  was  to  set  about  improving  those  of  the  latter.  The  House 
would  do  well  not  to  give  the  world  occasion  to  say,  that  the  rich,  in  putting  down 
the  sports  of  the  poor,  preserved  their  o^vn ;  or  that  they 

"  Compoand  for  sports  tliey  are  inclined  to. 
By  damning  tliose  they  have  no  mind  to." 

They  would  do  well  to  take  care,  that  in  legislating  for  the  abolition  of  cruelty,  they 
did  not  introduce  new  vices  among  the  people.  He  would  like  to  ask  his  honourable 
friend,  whether  he  really  believed  that  there  were  twenty  bears  kept  for  baiting  in 
all  England?  [Mr.  Martin  seemed  to  express  an  assent.]  If  his  hon.  friend  could 
prove  that  there  were  twenty  he  did  not  think  it  would  alter  the  case,  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  them  within  the  protection  of  a  statute.  Nor  could  he  understand 
how  it  happened,  that  his  hon.  friend  proposed  to  spare  our  alien  enemy,  the  bear, 
and  to  leave  out  of  this  amnesty  those  natural-born  subjects,  the  hare,  the  partridge, 
and  the  pheasant.  The  powers  of  inquiry  which  this  House  possessed,  were  notori- 
ously great;  and,  indeed,  they  had  been  not  unaptly  compared  to  the  proboscis  of 
the  elephant ;  which,  possessing  sufficient  strength  to  tear  up  by  its  roots  the  oak 
of  the  forest,  had  yet  a  capacity  to  select  and  lift  up  the  minutest  things.  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  certainly  did  not  think  that  those  powers  could  be  exerted  by 
the  House  with  dignity,  advantage,  or  propriety.  There  was  one  species  of  cruelty 
to  which  his  hon.  friend  had  not  adverted.  It  was,  however — and  he  said  it  with 
sincerity — but  too  common ;  he  meant  the  spinning  cock-chafers  upon  a  pin,  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  a  string.  In  common  consistency  his  hon.  friend  should  bring 
in  a  bill  to  prevent  children  in  future  from  spinning  cock-chafers.  Because  he 
thought  that  on  such  a  subject  legislation  was  not  necessary — would  do  no  good,  and 
would  not  conduce  to  the  interest  of  the  brute  creation,  he  should  refuse  his  consent 
to  such  a  legislative  enactment  as  his  hon.  friend  asked  for. 
The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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COMPLAINT  AGAINST  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ELDON.— 

BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

Makch  1,  1824. 

Mr.  Abercromby  rose  to  address  tlic  House,  in  consequence  of  an  alleged  impu- 
tation on  his  character,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  reference  to  what  he  (Mr. 
Abercromby)  had  said  in  his  place  in  that  House,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Williams's  motion  on  the  delays  and  expenses  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  exact 
words  complained  of,  with  reference  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Abercromby,  were, 
"  It  is  an  utter  falsehood!"  These  words,  the  hon.  member  contended,  constituted 
a  breach  of  privilege ;  and  he  therefore,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  declared  his  intention  of  moving,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  evidence  to  prove 
the  expressions  used  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  And  he  accordingly  moved.  "  That 
Mr.  Farquharson,  (a  short-hand  writer,  who  had  heard  and  reported  the  alleged 
expressions)  do  attend  this  House  to-morrow." 

After  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  Mr.  Brougham,  the  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Scarlett, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  Mr.  Tierney,  had  respectively  spoken, — 

Mil.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  pursue  the 
course  just  recommended,  namely,  for  the  House  to  take  the  first  step,  and  then  to 
meet  the  difficulties  that  must  inevitably  present  themselves.  It  was  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  calmly  to  weigh  those  difficulties  before  the  House 
was  involved  in  them.  There  were  here  two  questions  that  seemed  to  have  been 
confounded ;  first,  had  there  been  any  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  or 
such  a  breach  as  it  was  expedient  to  notice  ?  secondly,  had  there  been  any  attempt 
to  threaten  any  member  of  the  learned  profession,  in  order  to  deter  him  from  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  ?  The  latter  appeared  to  him  infinitely  the  more  important; 
for  a  breach  of  privilege  was  of  far  less  consequence  than  it  would  be  to  consider 
whether  there  had  been  an  attack  upon  the  independence  of  a  member  of  parliament. 
As  to  the  first  question,  it  was  certainly  very  difficult  for  any  individual  to  say  in 
how  many  instances  in  the  day  the  privileges  of  the  House  were  infringed.  Mem- 
bers themselves  were  guilty  of  constant  breaches  ;  and  within  the  last  two  years 
constant  and  irregular  references  had  been  made  to  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  grosser  offence  was  avoided  by  talking  of  "  another  place,"  and  of 
speeches  delivered  there ;  but  this  was  a  mere  evasion ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
much  better  to  make  direct  allusions,  and  at  once  to  answer  remarks  made  by  the 
peers,  thai>  to  resort  to  this  apparently  unworthy  expedient.  It  was  most  material 
to  this  discussion,  to  remember,  that  the  origin  of  it  was  a  direct  breach  of  privi- 
lege, at  which  the  House  connived — namely,  the  publication  of  its  proceedings.  It 
had  the  power  to  enforce  its  orders;  but  he  admitted  that  it  was  much  wiser  to  con- 
tinue the  permission,  than  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  There  was  a  balance  of 
evils;  but  the  advantage  predominated  in  favour  of  the  publication  of  debates.  Yet 
great  inconveniences  sometimes  arose,  and  the  present  was  a  striking  and  pregnant 
proof  of  the  mischief.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  made  a  speech  reflecting 
on  an  individual — it  was  printed  next  morning,  and  it  was  wafted,  not  only  to  every 
district  of  this  kingdom,  but  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  tlie  English  language 
was  understood.  The  speech  contained  a  charge  against  the  first  judge  of  the  land, 
that  he  had  evaded  an  act  of  parliament,  in  order  to  disparage  another  judge,  his 
coadjutor;  and  a  regard  to  common  justice,  independent  of  feelings  of  wounded 
honour,  induced  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  come  forward  and  deny  the  accusation. 
On  what  ground  did  the  House  permit  the  publication  of  its  debates?  Because  it 
felt  sensible  of  the  immense  advantages  of  free  and  unrestricted  discussion;  but,  if 
the  publication  carried  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it,  an  opportunity  ought  surely  to  be 
afforded  for  asserting  the  truth.  If  the  House  enabled  false  charges  to  be  made — 
if  it  promoted  their  circulation — it  never  could  reconcile  with  its  sense  of  justice,  a 
refusal  to  allow  the  party  calumniated  an  opportunity  for  vindication.  If,  with  the 
warm  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  the  party  had  made  use  of  intemperate  language, 
he  (Mr.  P.)  maintained  tiiat  the  distinction  was  just,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
not  been  guilty  of  the  first  attack.  Being  himself  accused,  he  claimed  the  ordinary 
right  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  he  had  declared,  "  I  am  not  guilty," 
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or,  in  other  words,  "  It  is  an  utter  falsehood."  It  would  be,  indeed,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  grossest  tyranny,  if  calomnious  debates  were  to  be  published,  and  no 
means  of  refutation  were  afforded  to  the  party  attacked.  An  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  on  his  person  or  his  property  he  might  endure  an  attack, 
but  that  his  character  must  be  preserved  inviolate.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said  the 
same.  If  his  character  were  assailed,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  of  defending  him- 
self in  the  place  where  it  was  attacked,  he  was  driven  to  the  press,  through  the 
medium  of  which  he  was  injured,  to  repel  the  imputation.  The  whole  question  was 
altered  by  the  connivance  at  publication ;  but,  when  an  hon.  member  printed  his 
own  speech,  a  court  of  justice  drew  the  distinction  :  he  made  himself  personally  re- 
sponsible, and  must  answer  for  it  in  damages,  [hear!  from  Sir  F.  Burdett].  The 
hon.  member  might  intimate  his  dissent;  but  there  was  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  publication  in  a  newspaper,  and  the  authorized  publication  by  a  member.  The 
case  of  Mr.  Hope  had  been  mentioned.  Conceiving  that  his  character  was  attacked, 
what  did  he  do  ?  He  applied  to  the  member  whose  speech  was  reported  ;  and  that 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  might  very  reasonably  reply,  that  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self responsible  for  what  appeared  in  a  newspaper.  He  (Mr.  P.)  did  not  wish  to 
dwell  upon  a  topic  which  must  be  mingled  with  painful  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the 
hon.  member;  he  would  therefore  only  say,  that  the  House  had  very  fitly  voted  Mr. 
Hope  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege.  But  what  course  was  pursued  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Menzies  ?  He  had  not  appealed  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  regarding  his 
speech ;  he  found  something  printed  in  a  newspaper,  and,  as  it  was  false,  he  gave  it 
a  contradiction  through  the  same  channel :  the  resolution,  therefore,  was  merely, 
"  that  Mr.  Menzies  having  explained  his  conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House, 
he  is  relieved  from  further  attendance."  He  would  concede  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Calne  was  able,  in  this  case,  to  prove  all  he  had  stated  ;  but  the 
Lord  Chancellor  could  not  be  brought  to  the  bar  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  because 
he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  contradict  only  what  he  found  reported  in  a  news- 
paper. The  subject  was  complicated  to  all  but  professional  men ;  but  it  appeared 
that  motions  made  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  might  be  repeated  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  without  the  signature  of  counsel ;  but  appeals  after  decree  could  not  be 
heard,  without  that  sanction  and  security.  It  was  easy  for  a  newspaper  to  make  the 
mistake ;  one  individual,  or  several,  might  fall  into  error  in  making  the  report. 
Newspapers,  however,  were  generally  considered  the  best  testimony ;  and  if  the 
point  were  examined,  it  would  be  found,  that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  on  Tuesday  last, was  not  correctly  given  in  any  of  the  ordinary  vehicles 
of  such  intelligence.  He  implored  the  House  to  compare  the  accusa'ion  with  the 
defence.  The  charge,  as  it  appeared  in  the  newspaper,  was,  that  the  Lord  Ciian- 
cellor,  departing  from  the  practice  of  his  court,  had  violated  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1813;  when  the  fact  was,  that  in  that  Act  there  was  not  a  syllable  regard- 
ing the  signature  of  counsel  to  appeals.  Confirmed,  however,  as  this  statement  was 
by  other  newspapers,  was  it  not  natural  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  himself  right  ?  Was  it  not,  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  not 
say  necessary,  but  natural,  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  refute  such  an  imputation  ? 
And  in  what  way  had  he  done  it?  These  were  his  words — "That  as  it  had  been 
represented,  that  the  person  who  sat  here  did  mischief,  by  hearing  certain  motions 
without  the  signature  of  counsel, — that  was  to  say,  when  motionshad  been  made  to 
discharge  an  order  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  such  mo- 
tions had  been  brought  on  without  the  signature  of  counsel, — he  had  only  to  state, 
that  having  been  in  this  court  since  1778,  whenever  a  motion  had  been  made  before 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  which  he  had  refused  to  allow,  or  which  he  did  allow  and 
upon  an  application  to  the  Chancellor  to  vary  what  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had 
done,  or  to  destroy  it  altogether;  and  so  again,  whenever  a  motion  had  been  made 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  counsel  had  been  of  opinion  that  the  motion  had 
been  improperly  granted  or  discharged,  the  party  had  always,  in  all  those  cases, 
been  at  liberty  to  move  again,  with  a  view  to  set  the  matter  right;  and  if  (he  signa- 
ture of  counsel  were  necessary  to  alter  the  practice  of  the  court  as  it  had  obtained 
since  the  period  he  had  mentioned,  all  he  could  say  was,  that  he  had  not  a  right  to 
tax  the  king's  subjects  in  that  way."  Could  any  thing  be  more  moderate  than  thd 
remark  of  the  sentence  which  he  had  just  read  ?     So  far,  there  could  be  nothing 
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more  temperate.  Could  common  flesh  and  blood  bear  an  imputation  of  tlic  nature 
alluded  to,  without  resistance  ?  The  publication  of  any  speech  delivered  in  that 
House  was  technically  a  breach  of  privilege;  but  the  practice,  however  informal, 
prevailed  ;  and  often  becam^'^  the  subject  of  reference.  Was  it  not  the  practice  of 
judges  to  protect  from  misrepresentation  the  proceedings  of  their  courts?  He 
knew  that  Lord  Hardwicke,  upon  pronouncing  a  particular  decision,  had  unequivo- 
cally declared,  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a  judge  not  to  allow  his  judicial 
proceedings  to  be  misconstrued.  He  had  said  that  there  was  no  one  duty  more  im- 
portant in  a  court  of  justice,  than  to  have  its  proceedings  set  right  with  the  world. 
The  next  sentence  in  the  speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  set  himself  right,  was  that 
of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  principally  complained:  it  was  this — "  with 
respect  to  appeals  and  rehearings,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  heard  them  on  new- 
evidence,  and  thereby  brought  discredit  on  some  part  of  the  court.  It  was  an  utter 
falsehood."  Now,  with  reference  to  that  sentence,  he  entered  entirely  into  the  feelings 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  agreed  that  the  reflection  could  not  possibly 
attach  to  him  ;  but  the  question  he  would  ask  was,  did  any  of  these  terms  constitute  in 
themselves  a  breach  of  privilege  ?  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  terms  used  were 
fit  and  temperate ;  but  he  contended,  that  this  strong  and  vehement  denial  of  a 
charge  did  not  constitute  a  breach  of  i)rivilege.  He  knew  that  technically  any  allu- 
sion to  speeches,  delivered  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  was  a  breach  of  privilege ; 
but  he  again  insisted,  that  strong  terms  of  denial,  vmder  whatever  excitement,  did 
not  on  that  account  constitute  a  parliamentary  offence.  Suppose  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  instead  of  using  the  phrase  "  utter  falsehood,"  had  said  "  extremely 
o-roneous;"  in  that  case  he  was  quite  sure  they  would  never  have  heard  of  the 
present  motion.  No  doubt  the  expression  was  entirely  misapplied  when  it  was 
pointed  at  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  could  only  have  been  intended 
against  the  newspaper  report  of  Jiis  speech.  Nothing  could  be  more  moderate  or 
temperate  than  the  words  which  followed  from  the  lord  chancellor,  who  said,  that 
in  "  rehearings,  it  was  always  competent  to  read  the  evidence  given  in  the  cause, 
though  it  was  not  read  in  the  court  below,  eitlier  by  the  counsel  or  the  judge  : 
further  than  that,  the  court  did  not  go.  On  appeals,  it  only  read  what  had  been 
read  in  the  court  below,  and  that  practice  he  had  never  departed  from  in  any  one 
instance."  But  then  came  the  following  two  or  three  lines  which  were  objected  to 
— "'therefore,  really  before  things  Avere  so  represented,  particularly  by  gentlemen 
with  gowns  on  their  backs,  they  should  at  least  take  care  to  be  accurate,  for  it  was 
their  business  to  be  so."  He  (Mr.  P.)  fully  admitted,  that  that  was  not  the  v/ay 
to  allude  to  gentlemen  of  pre-eminence  in  their  profession,  and  he  was  quite  per- 
suaded, that  his  noble  and  learned  friend  would  not  have  used  the  objectionable 
words,  had  not  he  been  at  the  instant  under  great  irritation  from  the  imputation 
which  he  supposed  had  been  levelled  at  him.  The  terms  "with  gowns  on  their 
backs,"  were  not  meant  to  convey  any  personal  reflection — they  amounted  merely 
to  a  professional  designation  of  the  togati^  which  was  the  costume  of  the  courts.  He 
wa.s  sure,  then,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  particular  expressions,  which  clearly 
were  the  emanation  from  excited  and  irritated  feelings,  that  called  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  strong  arm  of  parliament  upon  a  question  of  privilege. — As  to  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  lord  chancellor  coidd  have  had  any  deliberate  intention  of  intimi- 
dating a  member  of  that  House  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  this  would  un- 
doubtedly be  an  oflence  of  ten-fold  greater  magnitude  ;  but  he  was  sure  the  House 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  such  intention  existed.  Indeed,  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Scarlett),  who  was  so  distinguished  an  orna- 
ment of  the  court  of  King's-bench,  though  he  had  taken  a  decided  part  in  that 
House  in  questions  aff'ecting  the  court  of  chancery,  had  still  declared,  that  he  had 
been  uniformly  treated  by  the  chancellor  with  the  greatest  justice,  impartiality,  and 
even  personal  courtesy.  If  the  chancellor  had  intended  to  select  a  particular  part  of 
the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  on  Tuesday,  as  the  subject  of  animadversion, 
he  would  ])ut  it  to  the  House  whether  it  were  probable  that  he  would  have  selected 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  ?  He  was  quite  satisfied  that 
there  existed  no  intention  of  throwing  any  imputation  on  that  hon.  and  learned 
member,  and  though  undoubtedly  some  strong  expressions  fell  from  the  chancellor 
in  a  moment  of  irritated  feeling,  he  felt  the  strongest  conviction  that  there  existed 
19 
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no  deliberate  intention  of  invading  the  privileges  of  tliat  House,  and  still  less 
of  holding  out  a  threat  against  any  member,  with  a  view  of  intimidating  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duties.  If  the  House  considered  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  these  two  propositions — first,  that  the  terms  used  by  the 
chancellor  did  not  of  themselves  constitute  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  and  secondly,  that 
he  had  no  deliberate  intention  of  intimidating  a  member  of  that  House  from  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  he  trusted  that  these  considerations  would  prevent  them  from 
adopting  the  cour--e  recommended  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Tier- 
ney),  a  course  which  he  himself  admitted  abounded  with  difBculties,  not  one  of 
which  he  had  attempted  to  solve. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  debate,  the  House  divided  :  ayes,  102;  noes,  151;  majority 
against  Mr.  Abercromby's  motion,  49. 


THE  SILK  TRADE. 
March  5,  1824. 

Mr.  Baring  stated,  that  he  had  a  petition  to  present  on  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  petitioners  and  to  the  country  at  large.  It  prayed  the  House  not 
to  consent  to  the  proposition  for  taking  off  the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
manufactured  silks. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  Avho  spoke  last  (Mr.  Ellice) 
had  used  two  arguments,  both  of  which  he  should  like  to  submit  to  him  calmly,  and 
not  in  his  capacity  of  member  for  Coventry.  The  first  was  this — "  I  admit  the  force 
of  your  reasoning  in  favour  of  a  liberal  system  of  commercial  policy.  But  I  ask 
•  you  to  look  for  some  other  prohibition  that  may  safely  be  removed."  Let  the  hon. 
gentleman  point  out  any  other  br.mch  of  manufacture  in  which  any  such  prohibition 
existed.  In  fact,  there  was  none;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  assumed  the  general  po- 
licy to  be  prohibition,  whereas,  silk  alone  was  the  exception.  Did  not  this  afford 
one  strong  reason  for  repealing  it  ?  On  steel,  cotton,  m'ooI,  and  all  the  other  great 
articles  of  manufacture,  there  was  no  prohibition,  and  yet  in  these  it  had  been  found 
that  we  were  able  to  defy  all  competition.  The  second  argument  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man was  even  more  extraordinary,  and  led  to  a  directly  opposite  inference  to  that 
which  he  had  drawn  from  it.  He  had  said  that,  in  the  silk  manufacture,  Great  Bri- 
tain was  inferior  to  France,  in  point  of  taste  and  machinery.  Now,  did  not  this  fact 
lead  to  the  suspicion,  that  on  account  of  these  prohibitions,  the  same  improvements 
had  not  been  made  in  this  manufacture  that  had  been  made  in  all  others  ?  Let  those 
prohibitions  be  removed,  and  our  taste  and  our  machinery  would  speedily  improve. 
As  to  silk  not  being  a  native  manufacture  in  this  country,  the  hon.  gentleman  must 
indeed  have  been  driven  to  an  extremity  for  an  argument,  or  he  would  not  have  re- 
sorted to  that.  It  was  quite  as  much  a  native  manufacture  of  this  country  as  cotton 
or  linen,  and  had  flourished  in  this  soil  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  If,  indeed,_  the  hpn. 
gentleman  meant  to  distinguish  it  from  the  woollen  trade,  perhaps  the  distinction 
might  in  some  points  be  fair.  The  hon.  member  for  Taunton  had  asked,  who  was 
to  be  considered  the  sponsor  of  this  plan  ?  No  individual,  certainly,  but  those  gene- 
ral principles  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  himself  invariably  advocated.  They 
were  the  sponsors,  and  were  a  higher  authority  than  any  advice  from  parties  inte- 
rested in  the  silk  manufacture.  After  declaiming  so  often  and  so  long  in  favour  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  let  the  House  consider  in  what  a  light  it  would  stand 
before  Europe,  if  it  did  not  attempt,  instead  of  aiming  at  temporary  popularity,  to 
establish  sound  principles  of  commercial  policy  ?  How  would  those  principles  be 
prejudiced  if,  knowing  them  to  be  irrefragable,  parliament,  not  having  the  courage 
to  encounter  difficulties,  were  to  yield  to  the  fears  of  the  timid,  or  the  representa- 
tions of  the  interested  ? 

Mr.   Ellice  denied,  that  he  had    said  anything  about   the   superior  taste   and 
machinery  of  France. 

Mr.  Peel  regretted  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  he  had  cer- 
tainly supposed  him  to  have  urged  that  point. 

The  petition  was  received,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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THE  TREAD-MILL.— GAOL  ACT  AMEND:\IENT  BILL. 
Makcii  0,  1824. 

In  a  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Gaol  Act  Ainond- 
mont  Bill, — 

jMk.  Secretary  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bonnet,  said,  that  as  to  the  employment  of 
prisoners,  before  trial,  on  the  tread-mill,  the  objections  of  the  hon.  gentleman  applied 
to  employment  of  every  description,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tread- mill.  In  fact,  this 
was  the  "declared  opinion  of  the  legislature.  In  a  bill  passed  last  session  there  was 
a  clause,  whicli  he  thought  was  so  clear  that  it  could  not  be  mistaken,  by  wliich  it 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  put  any  prisoner  to  hard  labour  before  he  was  sentenced 
to  it.  Contrary  to  his  expectations,  however,  it  had  been  misunderstood.  One 
instance  had  occurred  in  which  a  prisoner,  before  trial,  was  put  to  hard  labour;  and 
it  was  thought  no  infringement  of  the  act,  because  he  had. made  his  choice  of  going 
to  hard  labour  in  preference  to  being  kept  on  bread  and  water,  which  was  the  alter- 
natue  offered  him.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  breach  of  the  act.  He  had  thought  it 
almost  impossible  to  make  a  law  more  precise  than  the  act  of  the  4th  of  Geo.  4th, 
cap.  64.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  here  read  the  clause  which,  in  substance,  stated, 
that  no  magistrates  should  be  autliorised  to  make  prisoners  go  to  hard  work  befoi-e 
trial,  unless  by  their  voluntary  consent,  when  they  were  to  receive  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  money  they  earned  by  their  labour.  And,  even  witii  their  own  consent, 
this  act  did  not  authorise  the  magistrates  to  class  such  prisoners  with  convicted  per- 
sons, lie  was  surprised  that  the  intention  of  this  clause  sliould  have  been  doubted  ; 
but  as  it  iiad  been,  there  was  now  a  necessity  to  provide  some  remedy.  He  felt, 
however,  a  great  difficulty  in  doing  this.  He  was  as  ready  to  admit,  as  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  the  employment  of  the  treadmill  before  trial  was  a  great  grievance, 
and  under  the  present  act  it  was  not  lawful  so  to  employ  it.  By  the  laws  of  this 
country,  every  man  was  presumed  innocent  until  he  had  been  tried ;  when  accused 
of  any  offence  he  was  not  deprived  of  his  liberty  as  a  punishment,  but  to  insure  his 
])resence  on  the  day  of  trial.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  extremely  unjust 
to  send  unconvicted  prisoners  to  work  at  the  tread-mill.  But  he  objected  to  it  also 
on  the  ground  of  its  weakening  the  effect  of  that  punishment.  It  took  away  the 
stigma  that  should  belong  to  the  punishment  appropriated  exclusively  to  guilt,  by 
making  it  also  the  lot  of  the  innocent.  He  saw  nothing  more  that  the  House  could 
do  in  this  point,  than  to  strengthen  their  former  enactment  if  possible  and  make  a 
law  that  under  no  circumstances  should  a  prisoner  be  sent  to  hard  labour  before  he 
was  sentenced  to  it  as  a  part  of  his  punishment  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed. He  came  now  to  the  second  topic  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech — the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  labour,  and  consequently  the  inequality  of  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  tread-mill.  The  hon.  member's  remedy  for  this  was,  to  pass  a  law,  providing 
a  maximum  of  labour  which  should  not  be  exceeded.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  this 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  into  effect.  It  might  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  tliat  the  miller  had  the  power  to  relax  or  augment  the  labour  of  the 
prisoners,  that  the  mechanist  had  the  power  to  regulate  the  labour;  and,  if  it  were 
true,  it  was  then  evident,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
inequality  of  which  the  hon.  member  complained.  In  one  mill  he  had  stated  that 
the  prisoners  took  16,000  steps,  in  another  10,000,  and  in  another  only  8,000  a  day. 
But.  did  he  therefore  infer,  that  the  labour  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
steps?  The  degree  of  labour  depended  on  the  manner  in  which  the  miller  fed  the 
mill.  It  might  therefore  happen,  that  he  who  took  only  8,000  steps,  if  working  in 
a  mill  which  was  kept  well  supplied,  performed  more  work  than  he  who  took  12,000, 
or  16,000  steps.  There  was  one  part  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  calculations  so  extraor- 
dinary, and  so  obviously  fallacious,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  shake  the  confidence 
which  the  House  might  be  disposed  to  place  in  his  other  calculations.  He  had 
stated,  that  some  of  the  prisoners  performed  a  task  equal  to  that  of  walking  37  miles 
a-day.  But  he  had  at  the  same  time  stated,  that  the  prisoners  took  about  12,000 
steps  a-day  or  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  The  hon.  member  made  it  out,  that 
these  two  miles  and  a  quarter  of  perpendicular  ascent  were  equal  to  thirty  seven 
miles  of  walking  on  a  plane;  but,  though  he  did  not  know  on  what  data  the  hon. 
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member  had  founded  his  calculations  he  differed  entirely  as  to  the  result.  In  the 
first  place,  the  motion  in  the  tread-mill  was  not  perpendicular  ascent;  for  the  wheel 
revolved  under  the  feet  of  the  prisoners,  and  met  their  steps.  He  denied  that  this 
labour  was  at  all  equal  to  dragging  the  weight  of  the  body  up  a  perpendicular  ascent. 
If,  indeed,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  shewn  that  the  labour  of  the  tread- mill  was  in- 
jurious to  health,  it  would  have  been  a  more  convincing  argument  of  its  ill  effects  than 
all  the  statements  of  Dr.  Good  or  any  other  writers.  He  was  happy  to  hear  from  the 
hon.  member  that  there  wereprison-fanciers  ;  as  he  was  sure  that  those  magistrates  who 
took  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  visiting  prisons,  conferred  a  benefit  both  on  the  country 
and  on  the  prisoners.  But,  if  there  were  prison-fanciers,  there  wei-e  also  gentlemen 
who  were  very  astute  at  finding  out  objections  to  the  tread-mill.  Amongst  them 
was  a  friend  of  his  own,  a  baronet,  who  had  formerly  a  seat  in  that  House,  sir  J. 
Coxe  Hippisley,  and  who  had  devoted  much  time  and  attention  in  detecting  the  bad 
properties  of  the  tread-mill.  But  it  so  happened  that  sir  John  was  the  inventor  of 
the  crank-wheel,  which  he  wished  to  introduce  into  prisons.  It  was  incumbent  on 
those  who  were  so  ready  to  point  out  the  disadvantage  of  the  tread-mill  to  find  some 
better  mode  of  piuiishment.  When  he  saw  that  eight  or  ten  hours'  labour  a- day  at 
it  produced  ill  health,  he  should  implore  the  hon.  gentleman  to  diminish  its  effects 
by  introducing  a  law  affixing  a  maximum  of  punishment.  Suppose  this  maximum 
was  fixed  at  10,000  steps ;  did  he  not  think  that  this  would  not  lead  to  monstrous 
abuses  ?  To  take  the  case  of  two  persons,  one  weak,  the  other  strong — was  there  to 
be  no  discretion  here  ?  Were  they  both  to  perform  their  10,000  steps  ?  Was  it  not 
better  that  the  law  should  remain  as  it  now  stood ;  which  left  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrates  ?  If  the  maximum  were  in  force,  would  not  magistrates  say  to  the 
gaoler,  "  You  have  the  act  of  parliament  to  guide  you,  we  will  not  interfere ;  "  and 
would  not  the  whole  duty  thus  devolve  on  the  gaoler?  With  respect  to  the  smaller 
jurisdictions,  he  would  admit  that  the  bill  of  last  year  was  incomplete,  if  by  it  he  had 
intended  to  regulate  them.  But  the  bill  applied  exclusively  to  prisons  which  per- 
mitted the  classification  of  prisoners.  There  was  a  clause  which  enabled  magistrates 
having  local  jurisdiction  to  contract  with  the  magistrates  to  send  their  prisoners  to 
the  county  gaol;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  would  go  further,  and  make  it  imperative 
on  the  magistrates  to  send  all  prisoners  to  the  county  gaol.  Let  him  only  look  at 
some  of  the  consequences.  While  there  were  small  and  local  jurisdictions  it  was 
necessary  that  tiie  gaol  should  be  near  the  spots  where  those  jurisdictions  existed. 
The  class  of  offences  of  which  they  took  cognizance  was  not  very  heinous,  but  still 
they  coupled  imprisonment.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  could  persuade  magistrates  who 
possessed  local  jurisdiction  to  give  it  up,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  should  be  very  glad  to  receive 
it ;  but  while  it  remained,  great  inconvenience  would  be  occasioned  by  separating 
the  gaol  from  the  seat  of  the  magistracy.  Suppose  a  man  went  to  gaol  for  a  month 
or  a  week,  was  he  to  be  sent  20,  30,  40,  or  even  50  miles  to  the  county  gaol  ?  Such 
a  measure  would  be  a  gross  aggravation  of  the  punishment.  Conceive  a  prisoner 
apprehended  at  one  place  where  he  was  to  be  tried,  and  sent  to  another  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  to  be  kept  till  the  day  of  trial,  and  then  brought  back.  Here  were 
two  journeys ;  and  journeys  performed  under  the  painful  circumstances  of  being 
ironed  and  guarded.  The  situation  of  the  prisoners  was  bad  enough  in  these  small 
prisons,  and  was  deserving  of  consideration  ;  but  the  remedy  proposed  was  not  what 
he  would  adopt.  The  evil  might  be  remedied  by  improving  the  gaols,  not  by  sending 
the  prisoners  to  the  county  gaols.  With  respect  to  maniacs  he  wished  the  hon. 
gentleman  could  find  out  some  other  means  of  securing  them.  At  present  those 
lunatics  who  had  been  condemned  on  account  of  having  committed  some  crime  were 
necessarily  kept  confined.  He  could  not  appoint  them  separate  attendants,  and  he 
had  no  other  power,  as  the  law  stood,  but  to  send  them  to  prison. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


EDUCATION  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  POOR  IN  IRELAND. 

March  9,  1824. 

Mr.  ("irattan  presented  a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy  of 
Ireland,  complaining  of  the  misappropriation  of  the  funds  granted  by  parliament  for 
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the  ciUication  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  praying  for  relief.  Ilis  right  hon.  friend 
(Sir  J.  Newport)  had  moved  for  the  production  of  certain  returns.  When  these 
were  before  the  House,  he  would  move  for  a  committee,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  that  object;  and  to  that  committee  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  the  present  petition  referred. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  expressed  his  great  satisfaction,  that  on  this  important  (pies- 
tion  all  parties  were  agreed  in  ])rinciple.  In  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland 
two  great  rules  ought  never  to  be  abandoned  :  first,  to  unite  as  far  as  possible, 
■without  violence  to  individual  feelings,  the  children  of  protestants  and  catholics 
under  one  common  system  of  education ;  and  secondly,  in  so  doing,  studiously  and 
honestly  to  discard  all  idea  of  making  proselytes.  The  society,  whose  exertions  had 
been  referred  to,  (the  Kildare  Street  Association),  seemed  to  him  to  have  erred  in 
this  latter  respect ;  although  it  might  have  begun  its  labours  without  anj'  intention 
of  procuring  converts.  He  hoped  that  elsewhere,  as  here,  no  party  feelings  would  be 
mi.wd  up  with  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  example  set  in  that  House 
would  be  followed  out  of  doors.  When  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Newport) 
should  bring  the  question  before  parliament  in  greater  detail,  his  object  would,  no 
<loubt,  be  to  prevent  ihe  introduction  of  topics  not  necessarily  connected  with  it,  and 
which  might  give  rise  to  less  worthy  feelings  than  the  friends  of  education  would 
wished  to  see  excited. 

The  petition  was  received,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


TITHES  COMPOSITION  BILL, 

March  9,    1824. 

Mr.  Goulburn  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tithes  Com- 
position Act  of  last  session,  a  brief  discussion  ensued,  at  the  close  of  which,  and 
chiefly  in  reply  to  Mr  Hume, — 

Mr.  SecketahT  Peel  said,  that  if  the  present  were  a  motion  for  the  Speaker 
leaving  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  a  committee,  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  the  opposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen ;  but  really  there  was 
not  the  slightest  pretence  for  that  opposition,  when  it  was  considered  that  this  was 
merely  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill.  As  to  the  documents  which  had  been 
moved  for  relative  to  tliis  subject,  his  right  hon.  friend  was  as  anxious  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  could  be,  that  the  House  should  be  put  in  possession  of  every 
information,  and  that  those  documents  should  be  laid  on  the  table  before  this  mea- 
sure should  be  discussed.  He  should  feel  that  he  was  fighting  with  a  shadoAV,  if  he  con- 
tended for  one  moment  with  such  an  argument  as  that  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.  If  his  right  hon.  friend  had  deferred  mov- 
ing for  leave  to  bring  in  this  bill  to  a  later  period  of  the  session,  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  object  to  the  measure,  on  the  ground  of 
its  not  having  been  brought  early  enough  before  the  House.  The  present  motion 
would  pledge  no  man  to  any  oi)iuion  on  the  merits  of  the  bill :  there  would  be  ample 
opportunity  hereafter  for  considering  its  details ;  and  he  should  be  wasting  the  time 
of  the  House,  if  he  said  anything  in  reply  to  the  opposition  which  had  been  made  to 
so  fair  and  reasonable  a  proposition.  \\'itii  respect  to  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Wicklow,  if  ever  he  had  beard  a  speech  in  favour 
of  a  motion,  it  was  the  s])eech  of  that  hon.  member ;  for  the  hon.  member  had  stated, 
that  he  had  been  chairman  at  two  meetings,  at  each  of  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
explain  to  the  vestry  the  object  of  the  bill. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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RIBBON-MEN  AND  RIBBON  LODGES. 
March  11,  1824. 

Lord  Althorp,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  certain  papers,  as  follows : — "I. 
Copies  of  any  proclamations  which  were  issued,  during  the  year  1820,  by  Magis- 
trates, or  other  persons  authorized  by  government,  in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Gal- 
way,  offering  an  amnesty  to  the  persons  styling  themselves  Ribbon-men,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  delivering  up  their  arms,  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  2.  Copies 
of  any  communications  which  have  been  made  to  the  Irish  government  from  the 
magistrates,  or  others,  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  people  towards  the  govern- 
ment since  the  year  1820.  3.  Copies  of  all  correspondence  which  passed  between 
Mr.  R.  N.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Gregory,  during  the  year  1823,  respecting  Ribbon  lodges. 
4.  Copy  of  a  memorial  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  from  the  rev.  Messrs.  Lubie 
and  Yore,  in  the  ca^e  of  Thomas  Hughes,  which  was  presented  during  February  or 
March,  1823." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  debate  which  took  place  on  this  motion, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  though  the  noble  mover  had  made  what  was 
usually  considered  the  concluding  speech,  yet  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr. 
Grey  Bennet)  had  subsequently  drawn  an  inference,  which,  in  some  degree,  changed 
tlie  view  of  the  question.  The  inference  was,  that  because  the  letters  and  papers 
of  the  noble  lord  did  not  contain  the  statements  made  by  the  secretary  and  the  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland,  those  statements  were  wholly  without  foundation.  The  noble 
marquis  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  government,  must  of  course  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances; and  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  P.),  that  he  had  been  completely  warranted  in 
refusing  to  extend  the  prerogative  of  mercy  to  the  case  of  Hughes.  It  would  have 
been  a  gross  violation  of  his  duty,  and  pregnant  with  the  most  injurious  consequences 
to  Ireland,  if  the  marquis  Wellesley  had  consented  to  any  sort  of  capitulation  witli 
the  offenders.  But,  after  all  that  had  been  said  about  the  papers  which  had  been 
read,  it  might  be  exceedingly  proper  that  the  House  should  hear  a  little  about  one 
which  had  not  been  read ;  and  it  was  the  more  essential  that  that  paper  should  be 
noticed,  in  order  that  no  erroneous  impression  upon  this  subject  might  find  its  way 
abroad.  He  would  only  premise  that,  if  in  this  case,  they  were  to  call  for  statements 
made  by  the  counsel  for  offenders,  not  a  man  would  be  convicted  in  Ireland  for  the 
future,  without  praying  that  the  same  course  might  be  taken  in  his  case;  not  a  sin- 
gle conviction  would  be  recorded  without  the  preliminary  step  of  that  House  being 
called  upon  to  examine  the  diffuse,  garbled,  and  ex-parte  statement  (for  such  it  must 
necessarily  be)  of  the  prisoner  who  had  been  condemned,  and  the  unsuccessful  counsel 
who  had  defended  him.  Among  the  papers  which  had  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  marquis  Wellesley  was  one  from  a  Roman  Catholic  barrister,  a 
gentleman  named  Luke  Plunkett. 

Lord  Althorp. — I  have  never  seen  it. 

Mr.  Peel. — Doubtless  that  was  ample  reason  for  the  noble  lord's  not  stating  any 
thing  about  it  to  the  House;  but  it  was  an  equally  ample  reason  for  his  (Mr.  P.'s) 
now  bringing  it  to  their  notice.  Mr.  Luke  Plunkett,  on  the  24th  of  February, 
stated,  "  that  he  had  made  it  his  business  to  see  Hughes  in  gaol,  after  he  had  been 
convicted;  that  he  saw  him  in  the  presence  of  the  gaoler;  and  that  he  undertook  to  hold 
out  some  hopes  of  mercy  to  him  on  the  part  of  government,  if  he  would  become  the  in- 
strument of  his  associates  giving  up  their  arms;  or,  if  not  of  giving  up  their  arms,  of 
inducing  the  leaders  to  come  forward  and  submit."  In  either  of  these  cases  Mr.  Luke 
Plimkett,  acting  upon  his  own  authority,  had  thought  proper  to  hold  out  hopes  of  mercy. 
Why,  what  alternative  did  this  proceeding  hold  out  to  the  noble  marquis,  but  to  defend 
to  the  uttermost  the  sentence  of  the  law  and  the  province  of  government,  which  an  in- 
dividual had  thus  undertaken  the  conditional  exercise  of?  But  this  gentleman  in  an- 
other part  of  his  letter,  added — "as  to  Hughes,  whatever  may  be  his  ultimate  fate, 
do  at  least  endeavour  to  exert  your  influence  with  the  marquis  Wellesley,  that  he  may 
be  detained  at  Kilmainham,  till  the  transports  which  are  to  convey  the  convicts  can 
come  round  to  Cork."  Now,  when  such  an  application  was  made,  what  did  the  noble 
marquis  do?   What  did  he  know  ?  Why,  he  knew  that  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
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sentence  upcn  this  man  would  do  more  good,  and  produce  more  effect  than  any  other 
measure  wliatever;  and  he  immediately  directed  his  removal  from  Kihiiainham.  Every 
hody  at  ail  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland  must  know,  that  the  least  appearance 
of  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  government  was  always  productive  of  infinite  mischief. 
And,  in  what  case  was  it  called  for  in  this  instance?  On  hehalf  of  some  miserahlc 
and  deluded  victim  to  the  arts  and  practices  of  others?  No  ;  but  of  the  man  who  had 
organized  the  proceedings  of  his  associates;  who  had  been  the  originator  of  all  these 
offences;  and  who  had  at  last  come  under  the  hands  of  justice.  And  then,  the  pro- 
position was  made  by  an  individual,  who,  without  any  authority  whatever,  had  un- 
dertaken to  hold  out  hopes  of  mercy  to  this  man.  Could  it  be  doubted,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  the  noble  marquis  was  quite  right  in  resisting  every  kind  of 
attempt  at  what  had  been  properly  termed  capitulation?  And  what  would  have 
followed,  supposing  Mr.  Luke  Flunkett's  proposition  had  been  adopted  ?  What 
would  have  followed  upon  such  a  promise  of  surrender  of  arms,  made  by  such  a 
party?  Did  not  every  body  know  what  those  arms  would  be?  From  his  own  ex- 
perience -lie  could  suggest,  that  they  might  turn  out  to  be  stocks  of  guns  without 
barrels,  or  barrels  of  guns  without  stocks,  lie  felt  perfectly  sure,  that  the  arms 
to  be  delivered  up  would  have  been  perfectly  useless,  as  they  always  were  in 
similar  cases ;  for  they  were  generally  such  as  had  been  kept  for  a  long  time  in 
S'.>me  bog,  or  out-hous?,  while  those  that  could  be  of  the  least  use,  were  retained  and 
concealed.  But,  another  passage  that  he  should  read  would  completely  sustain  the 
statements  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  Mr.  Luke  Plunkett  proceeded  thus: — "If 
Hughes  should  be  saved,  or  if  his  punishment  should  be  commuted  to  imprisonment, 
I  have  no  objection  to  accompany  him  to  any  part  of  the  country  v.'herc  his  influence 
and  presence  can  be  useful  to  put  down  that  discord  which  has  so  lately  raised  its 
hideous  crest,  &c."  He  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  it  would  have  been  endured 
that  Hughes  should  thus  be  elevated  into  the  character  of  a  negotiator  between  the 
government  of  Ireland  and  these  Ribbon-men,  and  be  jicrmitted  to  travel  over  the 
country  with  this  Mr.  Luke  Plunkett,  preaching  to  the  people  the  propriety  of  their 
giving  up  their  arms?  The  noble  lord  had  read  a  paragraph  from  the  cornmunica- 
tion  of  a  Mr.  Lubie,  who  was  pleased  to  state  tiiat  these  men  "entertained  no  hostile 
views  against  our  most  gracious  sovereign."  No  hostile  views !  Why,  they  were 
found  in  arms — they  were  arrayed  against  the  peace  of  the  country  ;  and  yet  this  ^Ir. 
Lubie,  in  the  amiable  simplicity  of  his  heart,  could  not  imagine — not  he — how  it  could 
be  supposed  that  they  entertained  designs  of  so  dangerous  a  nature ;  or  why,  after 
the  man  had  been  put  upon  his  trial  and  convicted,  the  government  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  account  for  not  having  interposed,  in  such  a  case,  the  prerogative  of 
mercy !  To  have  entered  into  any  negotiation,  under  such  circumstances,  would, 
indeed,  have  been  so  to  have  lowered  the  government  of  Ireland,  as  to  render  it  un- 
fit to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  that  cotuitry.  He  could  not  for  an  instant  su])pose 
that  the  House  would  lend  itself  to  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  so  fatal  as  that 
which  would  be  set,  if  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  were  carried. 
The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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In  the  debate  upon  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,— 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said :— As  this  bill.  Sir,  provides  for  an  evil  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  great  magnitude  in  the  present  state  of  society,  I  mean  the  legal 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  game,  I  shall  certainly  give  my  vote  for  it,  rescrvino-'^to 
myself  the  power  of  proposing  such  alterations  "and  modifications,  with  respec't  to 
other  clauses  of  the  bill,  as  I  may  hereafter  deem  expedient.     Independently  of  the 
expediency  of  the  clause  for  legalizing  the  sale  of  game,  I  am  certainly  of  opinion, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  those  Avho  are 
entitled  to  kill  game,  recpnres  alteration  ;  and  nothing  which  has  just  fallen  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Oxford,  has  tended  to  change  my  opinion.     I  ain  per- 
suaded, indeed,  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  were  seriously  to  undertake 
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the  defence  of  the  present  laws,  with  respect  to  quahfications,  he  would  find  them 
teeming  with  so  many  absurdities,  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  task, 
and  to  admit  that  the  grounds  for  amending  them  were  irresistible.  He  has  said, 
that  to  alter  the  laws  with  respect  to  qualifications,  would  be  to  interfere  with  vested 
rights;  but  surely  the  notion  of  vested  rights  has  never  yet  been  pushed  to  this  ex- 
traordinary extent.  Can  it  seriously  be  maintained,  that  the  admission  of  fresh  per- 
sons to  tlie  right  of  killing  game  would  be  an  interference  with  vested  rights  ?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  thinks,  that  the  qualification  ought  to  be  limited  to  ranli, 
to  science,  and  to  talent.  But,  does  the  present  law  admit  science  and  talent  to  the 
privilege  of  killing  game  ?  How  does  the  present  law  deal  with  the  clergy,  to  whom 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  give  the  privilege?  A  doctor  of  divinity  does 
not,  by  the  present  law,  possess  the  privilege  of  killing  game;  he  may,  indeed,  pro- 
create a  qualified  person,  but  he  is  not  himself  a  qualified  person.  The  eldest  son  of 
an  esquire,  or  person  of  higher  degree,  is  a  qualified  person;  and  as  a  doctor  of  divi- 
nity is  a  person  of  higher  degi'ee  than  an  esquire,  he  may  beget  a  qualified  man,  but 
he  has  not  himself  the  privilege  of  killing  game.  Men  of  science  and  talent,  there- 
fore, are  not  favoured  by  the  present  law ;  they  are  merely  left  to  the  melancholy 
privilege  of  begetting  game-killers,  who  may  be  men  of  no  talents  at  all.  And,  what 
is  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  qualification  founded  on  property  ?  Why,  the  second  son 
of  a  man  of  £20,000  a-year,  is  not  by  law  qualified  to  kill  game  ;  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  a  man  possessing  the  largest  property  in  the  kingdom,  are  not  by  law  quali- 
fied to  kill  game  on  their  father's  own  estates.  Is  it  not  a  most  absurd  and  anomalous 
state  of  things  to  see  men  acting  in  the  capacity  of  magistrates  and  enforcing  the 
game  laws  against  others  when  their  own  sons  are  every  day  violating  them  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  no  gentleman  who  seriously  weighs  the  two  arguments  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  can  possibly  resist  a  proposition  for  amending  the  laws  with  respect 
to  qualification.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  wiU  recollect,  that  there  is  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  laws  respecting  qualifications  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  Ireland,  for  instance,  the  law  of  qualification  is  founded  on  a  different, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  better  principle  than  in  England ;  for  in  Ireland  any  in- 
dividual possessing  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  £1,000  is  qualified  to  kill 
game.  In  Scotland,  any  person  may  kill  game  who  receives  permission  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  estates  on  which  he  kills  it.  I  do  not  advert  to  these  diffei-ences  of 
the  law  with  a  view  of  contending  that  they  ought  to  be  introduced  into  England, 
but  merely  to  show  that  the  practice  of  the  law  is  different  in  countries  whose  gene- 
ral customs  are  not  very  alien  to  our  own. — With  respect  to  the  sale  of  game,  the 
more  I  turn  this  question  in  my  mind,  the  more  satisfied  I  am,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  game-preserver ;  and  in  the  next  place  (which  is  a 
much  more  important  consideration),  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  interests 
and  the  peace  of  society,  to  remove  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  game.  In 
arguing  this  question  (i  priori,  let  us  look  to  the  present  state  of  society  as  compared 
with  the  state  in  which  society  formerly  stood  in  this  country.  An  Irish  peer,  for 
instance,  residing  in  this  country,  has  no  legal  right  to  kill  game,  for  his  Irish  qua- 
lification does  not  give  him  the  right ;  and,  if  the  law  were  enforced  against  him,  we 
should  be  in  the  situation  of  having  invited  him  over  to  this  country,  and  then  de- 
priving him  of  the  privilege  to  which  his  rank  and  station  entitle  him.  A  foreign 
ambassador  is  not,  by  law,  entitled  to  kill  game  in  this  country.  In  short,  by  the 
existing  law,  Irish  peers,  Irish  bishops,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  even  princes  of  the 
blood,  I  believe,  unless  possessed  of  landed  property,  are  all  disqualified.  If  laws 
stand  upon  our  Statute-book,  which  are  practically  evaded  and  violated  every  day, 
this  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  repeal.  I  will  ask,  whether  these  laws 
are  not  perfectly  inoperative — whether  they  are  not  constantly,  notoriously,  and 
openlv  violated  in  every  great  town — and  whether  it  be  possible,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  that  it  should  be  otherwise  ?  The  constant  violation  of  laws  is  a  bad  ex- 
ample. And,  by  whom  are  these  laws  violated  ?  In  general,  by  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  often  happens,  that  a  gentleman  who  is 
occupied  during  the  morning  in  enforcing  the  laws,  himself  sets  the  example  of  vio- 
lating tliom  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  day.  If  the  law  really  prevented  the  sale  of 
game,  there  would  be  a  ground  for  objecting  to  an  alteration  of  it ;  but  as  it  is  noto- 
rious that  it  is  wholly  inoperative,  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  for  its  repeal, 
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It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  a  more  speculative  assumption  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
game  is  sold.  What  is  the  proof  of  it?  Before  the  committee  of  last  year,  evidence 
of  the  constant  habitual  sale  of  game  in  London  was  produced,  such  as  must  have 
convinced  any  man  that  game  was  sold  as  openly  as  any  other  article.  But  it  may 
be  said,  that  these  persons  were  not  examined  on  oath ;  that  before  the  Lords  they 
would  have  told  a  very  different  story  ;  and  besides,  that  they  were  persons  interested 
in  the  sale  of  game.  To  meet  these  objections,  Sir,  and  to  ascertain  in  as  satisfac- 
tory a  manner  as  possible  the  facts  as  to  the  sale  of  game,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
select  four  or  five  of  the  principal  towns  in  England,  and  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
convictions  which  have  taken  ]>lacc  in  those  towns,  for  the  selling  and  i)urchasing  of 
game.  I  have  not  confined  myself  to  a  single  year,  but  I  have  called  for  returns  for 
tlie  last  five  years,  and  I  have  selected  places  notorious  for  their  hospiiality.  If  any 
hon.  member  who  represents  any  of  those  towns  will  rise  in  his  place,  and  deny  that 
game  is  sold  there,  my  mouth  is  closed ;  but  if  it  be  not  denied,  the  House  may,  I 
apprehend,  place  some  reliance  on  the  fact  of  the  notoriety  of  tlie  sale  of  game.  The 
first  place  I  selected  was  Ikistol,  where  it  Avill  not  be  disputed,  I  believe,  that  the 
public  exiiibition  and  sale  of  game  is  notorious.  From  Bristol  I  received  the  follow- 
ing answer: — "  I  am  directed  by  the  Mayor,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  7th,  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  no  person  has  been  convicted  in  Bristol,  during  the  last  five  years, 
for  selling  or  purchasing  game."  Here,  then,  there  has  not  been  a  single  conviction. 
I  perceive,  indeed,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol  smiles  at  the  very  supposition 
of  a  conviction  for  the  sale  of  game  at  Bristol.  From  Liverpool  the  following  an- 
swer was  returned  : — "  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  ^Ir.  Hobhouse,  dated  the  7th,  I  have 
to  acquaint  you,  that  no  person  has  been  convicted  at  Liverpool,  for  the  last  five 
years,  for  selling  or  ])urehasing  game."  From  Manchester  the  answer  is  : — "  In  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  the  7th,  respecting  convictions  for  selling  or  purchasing  game 
before  the  magistrates,  within  the  last  five  j'ears,  I  have  to  state,  that  four  persons 
liave  been  convicted  ;  three  in  the  year  1821,  and  one  in  the  year  1822,  all  for  selling 
game."  From  Glasgow  the  reply  was  : — "  The  magistrates  of  this  city,  during  the 
last  five  years,  have  not  been  called  upon  to  enforce  the  game  laws  in  any  one 
instance  ;  offences  against  these  laws  are  usually  prosecuted  by  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  country."  If,  therefore,  in  four  of  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain,  there 
have  been  only  four  convictions  for  this  offence  during  the  last  five  years,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  legal  jjrohibition  of  the  sale  of  game  is  utterly  inoperative.  In 
point  of  fact,  game  is  already  sold  as  openly  as  it  could  be  if  the  law  were  repealed. 
The  hon.  and  learnc;!  member  for  Oxford  spoke  of  the  heads  of  corporations.  Is  it 
conceivable.  Sir,  that  the  head  of  a  corporation — an  "  animal  propter  convivia  na- 
tum  " — could  be  restrained  by  any  penal  enactment  from  the  indulgence  of  his  appe- 
tite for  game  ?  [a  laugh]  If" the  law,  therefore,  have  fallen,  as  it  must  be  admitted 
to  have  done,  into  complete  desuetude,  it  is  desirable,  as  well  for  the  interests  of  the 
game-preserver,  as  of  the  ])ublic,  to  legalize  the  sale  of  game.  The  poaciior  has  two 
motives  for  poaching:  one  the  pleasure  of  sporting,  which  he  shares  in  common  with 
ourselves;  the  other,  the  hope  of  gain.  With  the  first  of  these  motives,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  contend  by  legislative  enactment,  but  we  may  control  the  other,  by  a 
measure  which  will  diminish  the  illegal  profits  which  the  poacher  at  present  derives 
from  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  market  in  large  towns.  If  we  permit  the  legal 
dealer  in  this  article  to  compete  with  the  poacher,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  a 
measure  will  interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  poacher.  I  have  myself  seen  in  a  single 
room  upwards  of  a  thousand  head  of  pheasants  collected,  which  were  not  disposable 
for  any  useful  purpose.  All  the  friends  of  the  owner  of  these  plieasants  were  satiated 
with  game;  but.  supposing  him  to  have  been  enabled  to  send  these  jjheasants  into 
the  markets,  can  it  be  contended  that  this  would  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing, 
pro  tanto,  the  profits  of  the  poacher,  and  consequently  of  diminishing  the  temptation 
to  poaching?  I  do  not  mean  to  contenil,  that  the  legalizing  of  the  sale  of  game  will 
put  an  end  to  poaching  altogether;  but  it  will  certainly  have  the  effect  of  materially 
diminishing  it.  Suppose  a  law  were  enacted  by  which  ra])bits.  salmon,  or  any  animals 
of  the  nature  of  game,  were  declared  not  saleable  in  the  market,  would  such  a  law 
have  the  effect  of  giving  increased  ])r()tcction  to  the  proprietors  of  such  animals? 
Quite  the  contrary;  it  would  inevital)ly  throw  a  monopoly  into  the  hands  of  the 
illegal  trader.     The  hon.  baronet  opposite  thinks  it  very  strange,  that  people  who 
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have  nothing  but  personal  property  should  complain  that  they  cannot  get  game.  "  I 
never  heard  of  any  thing  so  unreasonable"  (exclaimed  the  hon.  baronet).  "  Why 
does  not  such  a  person  go  and  purchase  an  estate,  if  he  -wants  game?  What  has  a 
man  with  nothing  but  personal  property  to  do  with  game?"  If  we  were  to  go  into 
the  question  of  right,  the  hon.  baronet  would  find  that  his  argument  rested  upon  a 
very  frail  foundation.  Besides,  the  argument,  such  as  it  is,  is  capable  of  an  exten- 
sion, which  even  the  hon.  baronet  might  not  find  perfectly  convenient.  Upon  the 
same  principle  it  might  be  said  to  one  man,  "  what  right  have  you  to  eat  salmon? 
You  have  no  river."  To  another  ''  What  right  have  you  to  influlge  yourself  with 
turtle?  you  have  no  West-India  island."  The  hon.  baronet,  in  consistency  with  his 
own  principle,  that  none  but  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  have  a  right  to  eat  game, 
must  forego  the  pleasures  of  salmon  and  turtle,  unless  he  be  the  owner  of  the  water 
which  they  inhabit.  If  the  sale  of  game  be  legalized,  lam  satisfied  that  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  supply  will  be  that  which  is  derived  from  honest  means.  This 
has  been  the  result  in  every  instance  of  a  similar  alteration  of  the  laws.  Half  a 
century  ago  deer-stealing  was  a  very  prevalent  offence.  At  that  time  the  public 
exposure  of  venison  was  an  offence  punishable  by  very  severe  penalties.  But,  since 
the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  venison,  the  legal  trader  has  driven  the 
deer-stcalcr  from  the  market,  and  the  offence  is  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence. — 
It  has  been  said,  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  repealing  the  present  law  will  be, 
to  enable  a  man  who  has  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  pro- 
prietor, to  sow  buck-wheat  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  the  pheasants  of  his  richer 
neighbour.  What,  I  will  ask,  is  to  hinder  a  small  land-owner  from  doing  this  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  and  then  employing  a  qualified  person  to  kill  the  game  which 
may  come  on  his  land?  If  he  entertains  any  malignity  ag-ainst  his  rich  neighbour, 
here  is  at  once  a  mode  of  gratifying  it,  under  the  existing  law.  My  hon.  friend  talks 
of  the  injustice  of  tempting  away  the  rich  man's  pheasants ;  but,  if  we  look  to  the 
strict  justice  of  the  case,  is  it  perfectly  just  in  the  rich  man  to  preserve  game  to  eat 
up  the  poor  man's  crop  ?  There  would  be  much  more  justice  in  allowing  the  poor 
farmer  to  destroy  a  few  of  his  rich  neighbour's  stray  pheasants,  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  injury  wliicli  he  must  necessarily  sustain  from  them.  But,  the  alteration  of  the 
law  will,  even  in  this  respect,  be  attended  with  the  m.ost  beneficial  effects.  As  it 
stands  at  present,  the  poor  farmer  has  an  interest  in  destroying  as  much  of  his  rich 
neighbour's  gamiC  as  possible ;  but  when  he  has  a  legal  right  to  kill  that  which  comes 
on  his  own  land,  the  waiver  of  that  right  may  be  easily  made  the  subject  of  pecuniary 
compromise  between  him  and  the  rich  proprietor. — My  hon.  friend  urged  another 
argument,  which  is  certainly  more  forcible  than  any  to  which  I  have  hitherto  adverted. 
He  contended,  that  if  we  legalize  the  sale  of  game,  we  shall  lose  one  of  the  best  means 
which  we  now  possess  of  convicting  poachers.  Poachers,  however,  are  much  more 
frequently  convicted  for  being  detected  in  the  act  of  killing  game  than  for  having 
game  in  their  possession.  It  appeared  from  a  return  of  persons  convicted  for  having 
game  in  their  possession,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Dorsetshire,  and  Sussex,  that  they  bore 
no  proportion  to  those  convicted  for  being  found  out  at  night  in  the  act  of  destroying 
game.  If,  Sir,  I  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  present  system  of  Game  laws 
worked  well,  I  should  be  the  first  to  oppose  any  speculative  plan  of  improvement ;  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  present  system  does  not  work  well.  The  number  of  commit- 
ments throughout  England  for  ofi'ences  against  the  Game  laws  have  amounted,  in  six 
or  seven  years,  to  upwards  of  9,000;  that  is,  about  1,200  a-year.  I  believe  that  it 
is  neither  for  the  interest  of  society,  nor  for  the  interest  of  the  game-preserver,  that 
tlie  present  law,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  game,  should  continue.  I  do  not  believe, 
that  any  legislative  enactment  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  sale  of  game. 
The  effect  of  increasing  the  penalty  has  been  tried  and  it  has  not  succeeded.  The 
wiser  course,  therefore,  will  be  to  suffer  the  legal  possessor  of  game  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  illegal  possessor.  I  believe  that  this  course  will  succeed;  and, 
considering  as  I  do,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  game  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  arising  out  of  the  present  system  of  the  Game  laws,  I  shall  support  the  second 
reading  of  my  hon.  friend's  bill,  reserving  to  myself  the  power  of  giving  a  free  opinion 
hereafter,  as  to  other  parts  of  the  measure.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  hon. 
friend  has,  in  many  respects,  attempted  too  violent  a  change  in  the  laws,  and  that  it 
•would  have  been  better  to  introduce  a  more  cautious  and  gradual  alteration  of  the 
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present  system.     The  expediency  of  adopting  some  alteration  and  modification  of 
these  parts  of  the  bill,  will  be  more  properly  discussed  in  a  future  stage  of  it. 


CONDITION  OF  TUE  WEST  INDIAN  SLAVE  POPULATION. 
March  16,  1824. 

After  numerous  petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  House,  praying  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery,  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  presented,  by  command  of  his  Majesty,  a 
variety  of  Papers,  in  explanation  of  measures  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Slave  Population  of  the  West  Indies.  The  said  papers  having  been  ordered 
to  lie  upon  the  table,  Mr.  Canning  addressed  the  House  at  considerable  length,  and 
concluded  with  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  more  effectual  suppression 
of  the  African  Slave  Trarle. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening, — 

Mr.  Secketart  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  (Mr.  Bar- 
ing) had  made  a  most  severe  charge  upon  his  Majesty's  government,  and  indeed  had 
broadly  pronounced  its  condemnation  in  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  have  produced  a  very  powerful  etfect,  if  the  hon.  gentleman's  own  admissions, 
as  he  went  on,  had  not  afforded  a  complete  and  successful  refutation  of  every  tittle 
of  it.  Arguing  only  on  that  hon.  member's  own  admissions,  and  referring,  indeed, 
to  his  own  propositions,  the  House  would  see,  that,  whatever  charge  the  hon  mem- 
ber might  at  first  have  brought  against  his  Majesty's  government,  he  had  ultimately 
absolved  it  from  any.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  only  to 
detain  the  House  very  shortly  on  the  question.  The  hon.  gentleman,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  had  admitted  every  thing  that  the  government  of  this  country  could  desire 
him  to  admit.  The  hon.  gentleman  began  his  speech  by  describing  the  colonies  as 
being  in  a  dreadful  condition,  as  he  alleged,  in  consequence  of  the  discussions  that 
had  taken  place  in  that  House.  He  admitted  that  the  power  exercised  in  those  colo- 
nies by  the  masters  over  the  slaves  was  liable  to  great  abuse.  He  spoke  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  sitting  in  London,  and  sending  out  missionaries  whose  conduct 
endangered  the  property  and  the  lives  of  the  planters.  And,  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  think,  that  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try ought  to  adopt  some  positive  and  distinct  course.  Something,  he  said,  ought  to 
be  done,  to  settle  the  question  for  ever.  But,  the  hon.  gentleman  should  have  gone 
further,  and  stated  what  that  something  was.  The  hon.  gentleman  admitted  the 
dangers  of  despotism  generally — he  admitted  the  dangers  of  domestic  despotism  in 
particular — and  he  likewise  admitted  the  existence  of  a  popular  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  placed  the  lives  and  the  property  of  the  colonists  in  danger.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  avowedly  was,  that  the  government  of  this  country  was  calle  I 
upon  to  act. 

The  hon.  member  for  Taunton  insisted,  that  there  ought  to  be  "some  under 
standing."  Now,  it  was  a  mighty  easy  thing  to  assert,  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
understanding ;  but  gentlemen  wlio  were  so  decided  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  come 
forward  and  say,  what  that  "  understanding"  ought  to  be.  There  were  only  three 
courses  which  the  government  of  this  country  had  to  pursue.  It  might  decline  all 
interference  in  the  matter,  and  leave  the  planters,  the  negroes,  and  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  to  fight  the  battle  out  amongst  themselves.  Would  a  resolution  like  that 
be  acceptable  to  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  ?  Was  the  government  not  only  to 
decline  all  interference,  but  to  set  their  faces,  in  toto,  against  alteration  and  im- 
provement, and  to  abstain  from  proposing  or  recommending  any  thing  ?  Would 
the  hon.  gentleman  approve  of  such  a  course?  Why,  probably  not:  because  the 
hon.  gentleman  admitted,  that  much  alteration,  and  much  gradual  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  were  desirable.  The  only  question  then,  was,  how  could 
that  amelioration  be  effected  ?  But,  there  was  a  third  course  which  the  govern- 
ment might  pursue,  upon  the  present  question.  It  might  resolve  to  legislate  alto- 
gether for  the  colonies — to  take  the  measures  necessary  entirely  into  their  own 
hands ;  making  no  distinction  between  those  colonies  which  had  legislatures  of  their 
own,  and  those  which  were  immediately  under  the  control  of  this  country.     Would 
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that  course  be  acceptable  to  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  ?  Why,  again,  probably 
not ;  for  a  portion  of  his  speech  had  been  occupied  in  showing  the  folly  of  such  a 
line  of  conduct. 

The  only  remaining  course,  then,  was  that  precise  course  which  government  had 
pursued,  and  which  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  had  taken  much  pains  and  time 
to  show  was  the  very  wisest  that  could  possibly  have  been  pursued.  In  those  colo- 
nies as  to  which  the  crown  had  a  distinct  right  of  legislation,  government  had  re- 
solved to  commence  an  example,  which  it  was  hoped  would  soon  be  followed  by 
those  who  had  a  right  to  legislate  for  themselves.  When  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton  accused  his  Majesty's  government  of  want  of  manliness  and  resolution,  and 
of  not  having  done  any  thing  decisive,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  from  what 
other  quarter  any  definitive  or  intelligent  plan  had  originated  ?  The  hon.  member 
for  Taunton  complained,  that  ministers  did  not  state  the  whole  of  their  intentions 
upon  the  subject  at  once — that  they  did  not  demand  so  much,  or  such  things,  and 
say,  "  this  demand  shall  be  the  last."  Why,  sui-ely,  government  could  give  no  such 
a  pledge,  because  such  a  pledge  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  all  sound  and  rea- 
sonable policy.  Surely,  upon  second  reflection,  he  could  not  recommend  such  a 
cour.se.  What !  when  the  government  found  that  the  alterations  they  had  proposed 
■were  practicable — that  certain  improvements  had  taken  place — that  the  general 
condition  of  the  negroes  was  ameliorated — and  when  the  hon.  member  admitted 
those  improvements,  and  even  acknowledged  the  capacity  of  the  negroes  for  further 
improvement,  were  they  to  be  obliged  to  stand  still  in  the  good  work,  on  account  of 
the  pledge  they  had  given  to  the  masters  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Taunton  must  say 
yes,  or  his  argument  went  for  nothing.  From  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton,  in  opposition  to  the  course  taken  by  government,  he  was  warranted  in  de- 
claring that  course  to  be  the  only  safe  and  practicable  one  that  could  have  been  pur- 
sued. 

The  hon.  member  for  Bramber  had  likewise  recommended,  that  a  decisive  line 
of  conduct  should  be  pursued  by  the  government ;  but  that  decisive  line  he  had  not 
thought  proper  to  mark  out.  Surely,  the  hon.  member  would  not  advise  a  total  dis- 
regard of  the  colonial  legislatures !  And  yet  it  seemed  so ;  for  that  hon.  member 
had  commenced  his  speech  by  expressing  his  entire  want  of  confidence  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  colonial  legislatures.  If  that  distrust  were  well-founded,  the  case  of  the 
negroes  was,  indeed,  almost  hopeless ;  for  even  if  a  statute  should  be  passed  in  this 
country,  how  could  that  statute  be  carried  into  efiect  without  their  assistance? 
Suppose  the  parliament  were  to  make  a  regulation  for  the  education  of  the  slaves, 
what  security  could  they  have  that  it  would  be  rendered  beneficial  ?  If  penalties 
were  to  be  imposed,  who  would  levy  them  ?  Was  it  not  far  better,  then,  he  would 
ask,  for  the  sake  of  the  slave  himself,  to  conciliate  than  to  estrange  those  authorities, 
without  whose  assistance  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  thing  important  in  his  favour  ? 
If  matters  really  stood  as  the  hon.  member  for  Bramber  represented  them  to  stand, 
he  would  affirm,  that  it  was  impossible  to  enact  laws  in  England,  and  rely  upon  their 
being  obeyed  by  the  colonial  legislatures.  And,  if  it  were  to  be  argued,  that  we 
ought,  in  that  case,  to  supersede  such  authorities,  and  to  send  out  fresh  officers  and 
even  troops,  to  carry  our  orders  into  execution,  such  a  course  he  would  fearlessly 
say — and  few,  he  believed,  would  be  found  to  contradict  him — was  likely  to  be  any 
thing  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  slave  population  in  the  West  Indies. 

But  such,  happily,  was  not  the  nature  of  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs ;  founded  as  it  was  on  intimate  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  urged  as  it  had  been  with  all 
that  ability  and  elocpience,  which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  his  right  hon.  friend. 
That  proposition  was,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  the  true  practical  and  beneficial  one. 
It  marked  the  animus  with  which  the  English  government  was  proceeding:  it 
proved  their  disposition,  where  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  ; 
and  it  imposed  nothing  on  the  colonies  having  legislatures  of  their  own,  while  it 
offered  them  the  benefit  of  an  example  and  a  warning.  He  earnestly  implored  the 
House  to  trust  to  the  force  of  that  example ;  satisfied  as  he  was,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
first  moment  of  irritation  should  have  subsided,  the  colonists,  who  were  so  closely 
connected  with  England  in  blood  and  in  interest,  and  who  felt  justly  proud  at  shar- 
ing generally  in  her  laws  and  her  institutions,  would  cheerfully  adopt  those  mea- 
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snrcs  which  appeared  tlic  most  effectual  for  the  improvement  and  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  their  slave  population. 

After  the  close  of  a  very  long-  debate,    Mr.  Canning  having  replied,  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


THE  ALIEN  BILL. 
March  23,  1824. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said  that  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  duty, 
wliich  he  considered  to  be  imposed  upon  him  as  a  minister  of  the  crown.  His  ob- 
ject was,  to  request  that  parliament  would  continue  to  the  executive  government 
the  possession  of  those  powers  which  they  already  enjoyed,  with  respect  to  Aliens 
arriving  into  and  residing  in  this  country.  In  doing  this,  he  felt  that  he  laboured 
under  some  embarrassment,  the  nature  of  which  must  suggest  itself  to  every  gentle- 
man who  heard  him.  Of  late  years,  the  subject  had  undergone  repeated  ancf  detailed 
discussion,  and  it  was  probable  that  every  argument  in  favour  of  and  against  the 
measure  was  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  members  present.  He  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  reluctant  to  weary  the  attention  of  the  House  by  the  repetition  of 
arguments  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  still  more  reluctant  to  have  it  supposed,  that  he  passed  over  the  question  in 
silence,  because  he  considered  it  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  not  deserving  of  parti- 
cular notice.  He  would  therefore  prefer  to  subject  himself  to  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  pursuing  the  former  course,  and  proceed,  certainly  as  briefly  as  he  could, 
to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  pro])osed  to  continue  the  Alien  Act,  hoping  that 
those  gentlemen  who  considered  that  he  was  unnecessarily  occupying  their  time, 
would  excuse  him,  on  account  of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  do  so. 

He  begged,  in  the  first  instance,  to  remind  the  House  of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Alien  Act,  passed  in  1816,  which  contained  material  modifications 
of  the  act  which  was  in  force  during  the  war.  The  act  of  1816,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  continue,  provided,  that  every  alien  should  give,  at  the  port  where  he  dis- 
embarked, a  description  of  his  name  and  profession,  and  of  the  country  from  whence 
he  came,  to  an  officer  appointed  there  to  receive  it ;  and  a  penalty  was  attached  to  a 
wilful  disregard  of  that  provision.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  measure,  he  ap- 
prehended there  would  be  little  difference  of  opinion.  It  could  not  be  considered  "at 
all  unreasonable  that  aliens,  who  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  this 
country,  should  be  required  to  give  such  a  description  of  themselves  as  was  required 
by  the  act.  The  more  material  provisions  of  the  act,  however,  were  certainly  of 
another  description.  They  empowered  the  crown,  by  proclamation  or  by  order,  to 
direct  an  alien  to  leave  this  country;  and,  in  cases  of  non-compliance  with  such 
order,  they  authorized  the  infliction  of  penalties  wliich  he  considered  by  no  means 
exorbitant.  For  the  first  offence,  the  penalty  was  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  one 
month.  If  the  offence  were  repeated,  the  alien  was  subject  to  imprisonment  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  months.  That  was  the  maximum  of  punishment.  In 
cases  where  the  secretary  of  state  had  reason  to  suppose  that  an  alien  would  not  pay 
obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the  crown,  he  was  empowered  to  give  him  in 
charge  to  a  messenger,  and  send  him  out  of  the  country.  It  was,  however,  provided, 
as  a  check  upon  this  power,  that  if  the  alien  should  signify  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
that  he  had  reasons  to  assign  why  the  proclamation  of  the  crown  should  not  be 
obeyed,  the  secretary  of  state  should  be  compelled  to  suspend  the  execution  of  his 
order  until  the  alien  should  state  his  case  before  the  privy  council,  and  that  tribunal 
should  come  to  a  decision  with  respect  to  it. 

He  believed  he  had  given  a  tolerably  correct,  though  a  very  summary,  detail  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  He  would  now  briefly  advert  to  the  objections  which 
had,  at  former  periods,  been  urged  against  devolving  such  powers  on  the  ministers 
of  the  crown.  He  would  not  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  detracting  from  the  just 
force  of  those  objections,  but  only  to  consider  what  real  weight  they  possessed.  The 
first  objection  to  the  act,  and  that  which  had  been  put  forward  in  the  most  prominent 
manner,  was,  that  it  was  a  complete  departure  from  the  ancient  policy  of  the 
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country  with  regard  to  aliens,  -which,  it  Avas  said,  had  always  afforded  them  a  hos- 
pitable reception  into  this  country,  and  liberal  treatment  whilst  they  remained  in  it. 
He  did  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  character  which  this  country  had  justly 
obtained  for  the  hospitable  conduct  which  it  had  manifested  towards  strangers.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  proud  trait  in  the  character  of  the  country,  that  an  alien,  on  arriving 
in  it,  had  always  found  an  asylum  from  persecution,  and  had  been  treated  with  every 
degree  of  kindness  and  liberality,  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  country  itself; 
but  he  would  say  confidently,  and  he  was  prepared  to  prove,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  policy  now  pursued  with  regard  to  aliens,  which  would  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  at  any  other  period  of  our  history ;  and  that 
this  country  was  as  much  entitled,  at  the  present  moment,  to  the  noble  praise  of 
affording  an  asylum  to  the  oppressed,  and  a  refuge  to  those  who  were  unable  to  find 
refuge  any  where  else,  as  it  was  at  any  former  time.  It  would  be  a  great  fallacy  to 
contend,  that  at  any  former  period  it  had  been  the  policy  of  this  country  to  admit 
aliens  indiscriminately,  and  yet  some  argument  very  like  this  had  been  advanced  in 
that  House.  From  what  had  been  said  on  former  occasions,  one  would  really  be 
inclined  to  suppose,  that  the  interest  of  aliens  was  the  paramount  object  of  the  policy 
of  this  country.  A  reference  to  history,  however,  would  prove,  that  a  proposition  of 
that  nature  could  not  be  maintained  for  a  moment.  At  no  period  of  our  history  had 
there  existed  an  indiscriminate  admission  of  aliens.  He  would  show,  by  a  reference 
to  historical  documents,  that  there  had  always  been  restrictions  imposed  upon 
foreigners,  as  binding  as  those  which  existed  at  the  present  moment.  On  a  former 
discussion,  the  opponents  of  the  Alien  Act  had  placed  much  reliance  upon  that 
enactment  of  Magna  Charta,  which  provided  that  aliens  should  not  be  excluded  from 
the  kingdom  "  nisi  publice  prohibiti  sint,"  which  Lord  Coke  had  interpreted 
to  mean,  "unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament."  But  that  passage,  he  must 
think,  applied  to  merchant  strangers  exclusively,  and  not  to  aliens  generally. 

He  would  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  situation  in  which  aliens 
stood  in  this  country,  at  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  he  begged  to 
observe,  that  he  vrould  only  allude  to  those  periods  of  our  history,  when  this  country 
was  in  a  state  of  peace,  because,  if  he  referred  to  a  period  of  war,  he  should  be  liable 
to  the  objection  that  the  policy  of  the  government,  with  regard  to  aliens,  was  mate- 
rially different  in  time  of  war  from  what  it  was  in  time  of  peace.  Henry  IV.,  then, 
not  by  an  act  of  parliament,  but  by  his  own  authority,  issued  an  order  to  the  keeper 
of  the  port  of  Dover,  in  which  he  recited  the  inconveniences  which  had  resulted  from 
the  indiscriminate  admission  of  aliens  in  England  throvigh  that  port — "  Considerantes 
damna  et  incomaioda  quoe  nobis  et  regno  nostro,  per  subitos  et  crebros  adventus 
alienigenarum,  nobis  inconsultis  evenerunt  et  poterint  evenire,  Yobis  pra^cepimus." 
The  order  then  went  on  to  direct,  that  the  keeper  of  the  port  of  Dover  should  not 
allow  the  aliens  who  were  there  to  pass  the  limits  of  the  town,  but  detain  them 
there,  untU  his  majesty  should  know  the  reason  of  their  coming,  and  signify  his 
pleasure  thereupon.  At  the  same  time  king  Henry  sent  another  order  to  the  keeper 
of  the  opposite  port,  Calais,  directing  him  expressly  not  to  allow  any  foreigners  to 
depart.  The  phrase  employed  in  the  order  was  certainly  not  very  classical  or 
Ciceronian,  namely,  "  escapare  "  from  that  place  to  England.  In  the  Calais  order, 
however,  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  "  mercatores,"  and  this  tended  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  which  he  had  ventured  to  state  above.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  had 
always  been  referred  to  as  the  period  of  our  history  which  contained  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  liberality  which  had  uniformly  been  exercised  towards  aliens  in  this 
country.  He  should,  however,  be  able  to  show,  that  even  in  that  reign  the  liberal 
treatment  of  aliens  had  always  been  a  consideration  subordinate  to  the  interests  of 
the  community.  In  her  treatment  of  the  Spanish  exiles,  Elizabeth  was  certainly 
liberal  in  the  extreme  ;  but  she  was  far  from  extending  the  same  degree  of  liberality 
to  all  foreigners  indiscriminately.  She  had,  however,  motives  for  granting  indul- 
gence to  Protestants;  but  she  granted  no  such  indulgence  to  the  Roman  Catholics; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  she  was  very  right.  The  first  document  to  which  he  would 
refer  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  officers  of  the  liberties  about  it,  from  the  Privy  Council,  dated  the  27th  of 
September,  1573,  to  the  following  effect:  "And  whereas  their  lordships  were 
informed  that  moche  infection  grewe,  by  reason  that  many  families  of  the  said 
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straungers  dwelt  pestred  up  in  one  place,  that  they  shold  cause  such  inmates  to  be 
seperate,  and  no  more  to  remaine  together  then  they  shold  see  convenient  to  be  suf- 
fred  in  the  place  of  the  abode;  And  further,  where  it  was  informed  that  divers 
straungers  were  there,  that  professing  no  religion  nor  frequenting  a:iy  divine  service 
used  in  tliis  realme,  her  Majestie's  pleasure  was  they  shold  be  dispatched  out  of  their 
jurisdictions  by  such  a  tyme  as  shold  be  by  them  prescribed."  On  the  21st  of 
February,  1573,  another  letter  was  written  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  others  of  her  Majesty's  officers  within  the  liberties  adjoining 
the  city  of  London,  wiiich  was  as  follows  : — "  That  whereas  upon  a  viewe  of  straun- 
gers remayninge  thereabout,  their  lordships  were  informed,  that  there  were  loOi>, 
which  being  repaired  under  colour  of  religion,  were  of  no  church,  nor  registred  in 
any  boke.  Her  Majestie's  pleasure  is  they  shold  be  commaunded  to  departe  the 
realme  within  a  tyme  to  be  by  them  prescribed :  and  in  case  any  upon  notice  hereof 
wold  not  associate  himself  to  any  churche,  for  that  it  coidd  not  be  thought  but  that 
this  proceeded  rather  of  collusion  than  otherwise,  he  shold  not  be  admitted,  but 
commaunded  to  departe:  and  for  the  execucion  of  the  premysses  they  shold  conferre 
togather,  and  with  the  Lord  Bysshopp." 

After  having  read  those  documents,  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 
to  argue,  that  foreigners  were  never  placed  under  restraints  in  England  until  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Alien  Act.  Here  was  proof,  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
boasted  period  of  liberality  to  strangers,  aliens  were  subjected  to  restrictions  nuich 
more  grievous  than  any  which  they  now  endured ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  remark, 
that  even  Elizabeth's  favourite  Flemish  exiles  were  not  exempted  from  those  restric- 
tions. Again,  on  the  "iOth  of  October,  1'374,  the  privy  Council  wrote  to  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  who  wiis  then  lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  stating  that  the  council  were 
given  to  understand  that  there  was  a  far  greater  number  of  strangers  in  Sandwich 
than,  by  her  majesty's  grant,  were  allowed,  and  directing  inquiry  therein,-  and  that 
if  such  were  found  to  be  the  case,  the  overplus  shoidd  be  removed  to  other  places  more 
remote  from  the  sea.  On  the  8th  of  November  1574,  the  Privy  Council  sent  an 
answer  to  a  letter  which  had  been  received  from  Sir  Christopher  Heydon,  the  mayor 
of  Lynn,  stating  that  the  foreigners  in  Norwich  wished  to  depart  and  dwell  in  Lynn. 
In  the  answer  it  was  declared  that  "  the  Queen  will  in  no  wise  permit  it ;  but  if  they 
will  remain  where  they  are,  and  conform  themselves  to  order,  the  Queen  is  pleased 
to  suffer  them  ;  if  not,  they  may  depart  the  realme,  and  have  passports  accordingly." 
A  letter  of  a  similar  purport  was  at  the  same  time  written  to  the  Mayor  of  Norwich. 

In  the  reign  of  James  1st,  precisely  the  same  policy  was  pursued.  Nay,  at  that 
period,  aliens  were  not  permitted  to  exercise  any  handicraft  profession,  or  to  sell  by 
retail.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  state,  how  greatly  improved  the  situation  of 
foreigners  was,  in  these  respects,  at  the  present  day.  In  consequence  of  various 
applications  which  had  been  made  to  the  Crown  respecting  the  treatment  of  foreigners, 
James  appointed  a  special  commission  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration.  'I'he 
directions  which  the  king  gave  to  the  commission  were  as  follows  : — "  We  therefore, 
entering  into  due  and  serious  consideration  hereof,  being  boinid  in  our  kingly  office 
in  the  first  place  to  be  vigilant  and  careful  of  the  welfare  and  prosperous  estate  of 
our  own  people,  having  been  informed  that  strangers  use  much  more  liberty  than  is 
allowed  unto  them  by  the  statute,  especially  in  the  using  and  exercising  of  handicralt 
and  manual  trades,  and  in  selling  by  retail :  Our  purpose  is,  that  the  marchant  of 
foreign  nations  resorting  hither  for  trade  of  marchandise  be  freely  entertained  and 
used,  and  that  the  stranger  who  selleth  by  retail,  or  nseth  any  handicraft  or  manual 
trade,  be  moderated  as  in  your  wisdom  ye  find  to  be  most  convenient.  Ye  shall 
once  in  every  year  cause  a  true  survey  to  be  taken  in  writing  of  the  names,  qualities, 
and  professions,  and  places  of  habitation,  of  all  strangers  born.  Our  will  and  plea- 
sure is,  that  such  strangers  born  put  themselves  under  our  royal  protection,  whereas 
by  the  laws  of  this  realm  thej'  ought  not  to  work  at  all  or  use  such  trades  but  as  ser- 
vants to  the  English.  But  they  are  not  to  draw  hither  an  increasing  number  of 
mastcrless  men  of  handicraft  trades,  to  the  extreme  hurt  both  of  English  and  stran- 
gers, but  that  such  either  speedily  return  into  their  own  coimtries,  or  put  themselves 
to  work  as  hired  servants,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  laws."  He  thought 
he  had  now  done  enough  to  show,  tliat  the  policy  which  the  country  at  present 
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pursued  with  regard  to  aliens,  was  not,  to  say  the  least,  more  severe  than  that  which 
had  been  pursued  at  former  periods  of  our  history. 

Another  objection  which  had  been  made  to  the  act  was,  that  tlie  powers  which  it 
gave  to  the  executive  were  liable  to  abuse.  It  was  impossible  to  deny,  that  that  ob- 
jection applied  with  some  degree  of  force.  But  he  would  ask,  whether  there  were 
not  securities  against  the  abuse  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  bill?  In  the  first 
place,  the  alien  possessed  the  power  of  appealing  from  tlie  order  of  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  privy  council.  But  there  was  a  still  more  effectual  check  against  abuse 
in  the  account  which  the  secretary  of  state  must  render  of  his  proceedings  to  parlia- 
ment. If,  from  any  personal  motives,  or  to  gratify  the  passions  of  another,  he  had 
abused  the  powers  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  would  he  dare  to  come  down  to 
that  House  that  night  and  ask  for  a  continuance  of  those  powers?  When  it  was 
urged,  that  the  powers  which  he  now  called  for  might  be  abused,  he  would  appeal  to 
facts,  and  say,  "Look  at  the  past,  and  judge  from  that  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  future."  He  wished  the  house  to  understand  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  say,  because  there  had  been  no  abuse  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
act,  that  was  a  reason  why  the  act  should  be  continued.  He  merely  wished  to  show, 
that  there  had  been  no  abuse  of  those  powers  ;  because  he  felt,  that  if  an  instance  of 
that  nature  could  be  produced,  it  would  be  an  insurmountable  impediment  in  his  way 
on  the  present  occasion. 

It  appeared  from  a  return  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  at  the  instance  of  a 
noble  lord  opposite,  that  the  whole  number  of  aliens  sent  out  of  the  country  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  since  the  year  1816,  amounted  to  only  seventeen  ;  of  these, 
eleven  or  twelve  were  individuals  connected  with  Buonaparte,  and  of  course  their 
banishment  from  the  country  rested  on  peculiar  grounds,  exclusively  applicable  to 
their  case.  The  number  of  persons,  therefore,  who  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country 
under  the  operation  of  the  act.  who  were  unconnected  with  Buonaparte,  amounted 
only  to  five  or  six,  during  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years.  He  could  speak  with  greater 
certainty  of  the  proceedings  during  the  last  two  3-ears,  in  which  it  had  become  his 
duty  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  1822,  persons  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
country;  and  in  1823,  only  one  person  had  been  subjected  to  this  proceeding,  and 
that  was  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.     He  alluded  to  Count  Bettera. 

Another  argument  which  had  been  advanced  against  the  Alien  Act  was,  that  it 
was  not  required  for  any  domestic  pui-poses,  but  merelj'^  that  it  might  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  wishes  of  foreign  powers.  The  best  answer  which  could  be  given  to 
that  objection  was,  to  show  what  had  already  taken  place.  Within  the  last  ten  years, 
no  individual  had  been  sent  out  of  this  country  at  the  suggestion  of  any  foreign 
power.  But  it  was  said,  that  if  a  foreign  power  should  make  an  application  to  have 
an  individual  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  that  application  were  disregarded,  the  said 
foreign  power  would  be  offended.  Again,  he  would  only  say,  that  no  instance  of 
such  application  had  occurred.  It  was  also  alleged,  that  the  act  had  the  effect  of 
discouraging  aliens  from  coming  to  this  country,  because  they  knew  that  they  would 
derive  no  protection  from  the  laws,  but  would  exist  here  onlj'  by  the  sufferance  of  a 
secretary  of  state.  He  thought  that  when  foreigners  found  that  during  the  last  two 
years,  only  one  individual  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country  who  had  resorted  to  the 
threats  of  assassination  and  suicide,  their  dread  of  the  powers  confided  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  would  be  materially  diminished.  He  would,  however,  refer  to  facts,  to 
l)rove  that  there  had  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  foreigners  arriving 
into,  and  resident  in,  this  country  since  1818.  [Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  across  the 
table — "  That  is  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times."]  What  the  hon.  member 
said  was  perfectly  true ;  and  he  was  very  glad  of  the  Hon.  member's  admission.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  had  led  to  a  great  resort  of  strangers  to  England ;  and  he 
rejoiced  that  this  country  had  afforded  them  an  asylum.  For  in  no  single  instance 
had  any  alien  been  refused  permission  to  enter  England,  on  account  of  the  domestic 
troubles  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  his  own  country.  No  inquiry  was  made 
respecting  the  causes  which  induced  aliens  to  come  to  England ;  but  the  portals  of 
the  country  had  been  thrown  open  wide  for  the  admission  of  all.  In  1821,  the  num- 
ber of  ahens  residing  in  this  country  was  24,000;  in  1822,  22,500;  in  1823,  25,000; 
and  in  1824,  notwithstanding  all  the  declamation  which  had  gone  forth  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Alien  act,  the  nnmlier  had  increased  to  2G  500. 
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It  wa-.  said,  tluit  whatever  might  be  the  intended  exercise  of  tliis  ])Ower  by  the 
government,  still  it  was  liable  to  abuse,  by  being  used  as  an  engine  of  menace  by 
the  subordinate  officers  to  whom  the  execution  was  intrusted.  He  denied  that  it  had 
been  with  his  knowledge  so  intrusted,  nor  would  he  ever  consign  the  exercise  of  such 
a  measure  to  subordinate  agents ;  and  he  would  declare,  that  in  no  case  had  the  re- 
presentation of  any  individual  respecting  aliens  been  attended  to  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed for  the  last  ten  years.  The  powers  of  the  act  were  reserved,  if  necessary,  to 
be  ap])lied,  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  minister,  on  public  grounds,  and  not  upon 
any  individual  authority.  He  pledged  himself,  as  secretary  of  state,  for  that  mode 
of  applying  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  no  other. 

In  former  discussions,  it  had  been  said,  that  the  bill  was  unfair,  inasmuch  as  it 
placed  all  aliens,  of  whatever  character,  or  of  whatever  duration  of  residence  in  the 
country,  upon  the  same  footing.  He  felt  the  force  of  such  an  argument,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  remove  it ;  for  which  purpose  he  meant  to  propose,  that  all  aliens 
who  had  resided  for  the  last  seven  years  in  this  country  should  be  exempted  from 
thij  operation  of  the  bill.  This  ])rovision  would,  he  believed,  exempt  at  least  ten 
thousand  persons  from  the  Alien  Act.  He  hoped  that  this  would  be  deemed  an  im- 
portant alteration,  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  details  of  the  bill  as  it  originally 
stood ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  clause  of  exemption  to  which  he  alluded  would 
be  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  however  erroneous  might  be  his  view  in  proposing  the 
renewal  of  this  act,  at  least  it  was  not  with  a  wish  to  possess  himself  of  arbitrary 
power. 

He  had  hitherto  occnpied  himself  in  removing  certain  objections  wliich  had  been 
made  to  the  measure ;  but,  in  removing  them,  he  by  no  means  considered  that  he 
had  furnished  exclusive  reasons  in  support  of  such  a  bill  :  on  the  contrary,  he  admit- 
ted that  the  power,  the  continuance  of  which  he  called  for,  was  extraordinary — that 
it  was  novel — that  it  was  in  principle  a  new  measure,  and  one  which  did  not  belong 
to  the  established  law  and  policy  of  this  country.  He  was  bound,  therefore,  to  give 
some  proof,  not  only  that  this  was  a  power  not  fairly  liable  to  abuse,  but  also  that 
the  necessity  for  its  enactment  preponderated,  beyond  the  value  of  the  principle 
from  which  it  must  be  considered,  in  some  degree,  a  departure.  It  was,  he  knew, 
very  difficult,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  give  what  might  be  called  mathematical  proof 
of  the  necessity  for  the  measure,  and  of  the  precise  amount  of  danger  arising  from 
the  uncontrolled  residence  of  aliens  in  this  country.  He  could  however  declare  to 
the  House,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  from  all  the  inquiries  which  his  official 
situation  enabled  him  to  make,  from  all  the  information  which  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Europe  affijrded,  from  every  view  which  his  most  matured  observation 
could  suggest,  that,  if  tliis  power  were  now  withdrawn,  three  months  would  not 
elapse  before  parliament  and  the  country  would  have  reason  to  regret  that  abandon- 
ment, and  feel  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  resorting,  under  the  emergency  of 
the  occasion,  to  some  equally  summary,  perhaps  more  severe  measure,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  same  object.  There  were  in  this  country  at  present,  26,500  aliens : 
of  these  nearly  20,000  resided  in  London.  The  ordinary  number  of  aliens  resident 
in  the  metropolis  had  been  of  late  much  increased,  by  the  troubled  times  upon  the 
continent,  which  had,  under  various  circumstances,  and  in  consequence  of  these 
troubles,  augmented,  within  the  present  year,  the  number  by  at  least  1,.']00.  In 
alluding  to  this  latter  augmentation  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  one  word 
which  was  calculated  to  give  offence  to  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  lover  of  lib- 
erty in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  was,  however,  probable,  that  among  the  aliens 
who  had  recently  sought  an  asylum  in  this  country,  were  men  of  ardent  spirits,  warm 
feeling,  and  excited  passions.  Did  he  complain  of  such  men  ?  No  ;  he  rejoiced  that 
this  country  was  able  to  afi'ord  them  that  asylum  which  their  condition  required;  and 
as  long  as  they  used  their  domicile  here  for  their  own  peace,  and  safety,  and  sub- 
sistence, so  long,  he  hoped,  would  they  receive  a  hos]iital)le  protection.  But,  was  it 
unreasonable  for  the  government  to  say  to  such  men,  "  We  give  you  an  asylum  here, 
and  while  we  give  it  to  you,  and  secure  to  you  the  peace  and  repose  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford,  so  long  we  are  entitled  to  expect  in  return  from  you,  the  observance 
of  peaceable  conduct,  not  calculated  to  disturb  the  policy  of  this  country,  or  commit 
it  clandestinely  with  foreign  powers  ?"  The  insular  situation  of  this  country  afforded 
peculiar  facilities  to  perturbed  spirits,  to  foster  and  prepare  their  machinations 
20 
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against  the  states  from  which  they  may  have  emigrated.  Was  it  right  that  tliey 
should  be  permitted  to  concoct  or  mature  such  plans  here?  Was  it  right  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  take  such  hostile  steps  toward  powers  in  amity  with  England 
— the  country  affording  them  an  asylum — as  would  of  necessity  disturb  the  neutral 
policy  which  this  country  had  judged  it  expedient  to  maintain  ?  Was  it  right  that  such 
aliens  should  be  quietly  permitted  to  arm  themselves  for  future  experiments  upon  their 
own  governments  while  reposing  under  the  protection  of  British  law?  He  would 
suppose  the  case  of  an  individual  who  had  fled  from  his  native  country,  and  obtained 
an  asylum  in  this,  availing  himself  of  the  facilities  which  were  here  within  his  reach, 
to  plot  against  the  colonial  government  of  a  nation  with  which  Great  Britain  was  in 
amity  ;  was  it  fit  that  such  a  person  should  make  London  the  place  in  which  he  was 
to  erect  a  machine  to  disturb  the  country  from  which  he  had  escaped,  and  to  do  so 
by  violating  the  peaceful  demeanour  which  he  was  bound  to  observe  in  the  country 
which  had  received  him  ?  Was  the  case  he  supposed  an  imaginary  one  ?  No,  it 
was  not  fancy,  but  fact ;  and  circumstances  of  which  he  had  had  occasion  to  take 
cognizance  warranted  him  in  stating  to  the  House,  that  this  country  was  selected  as 
the  spot  best  calculated  to  be  made  the  scene  of  such  a  plot,  for  disturbing  another 
government.  What  did  the  ministers  of  this  counti-y  do  upon  the  discovery  ?  They 
saw  the  parties,  they  reminded  them  of  the  existence  of  the  Alien  Act — and  of  its 
powers,  and  warned  them  against  putting  government  to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
enforcing  them  ;  they  took  the  mildest  course ;  they  did  not  send  the  parties  out  of 
the  country,  but  they  corrected  their  conduct  by  remonstrances,  such  as  he  had  de- 
scribed, and  informed  them,  that  however  willing  the  government  always  was  to 
afford  an  asylum  to  foreigners,  it  could  not  permit  that  shelter  to  be  violated,  by  being 
converted  into  an  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  their  own  political  machinations, 
and  for  effecting,  through  this  country,  their  own  political  objects  in  the  countries 
from  which  they  came.  Was  that  an  unreasonable  return  to  ask  for  the  asylum 
afforded  ? 

He  was  not  aware  that  any  other  topics  remained  for  him  to  touch  upon  in  the 
present  discussion.  It  was  his  intention  to  propose  the  renewal  of  the  bill  for  the 
same  period  as  was  proposed  last  year;  namely,  for  two  years,  with  the  exemption 
upon  which  he  had  already  touched  of  those  aliens  who  had  resided  for  seven  years 
in  this  country.  He  trusted  that,  considering  the  great  resort  of  foreigners  for  which 
this  country  was  remarkable,  and  the  necessity  of  cultivating  all  just  and  proper 
means  of  preserving  the  march  of  peace,  and  not  disturbing  that  system  of  neutrality 
which  was  the  best  calculated  to  maintain  so  desirable  an  object — he  trusted  that  upon 
all  these  considerations  the  House  would  not  be  unwilling  to  grant  the  government 
the  renewal  of  the  bill  in  the  manner  which  he  proposed.  He  concluded  by  moving 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  the  said  act." 

Mr.  Hobhouse  followed  in  the  debate,  and  concluded  with  moving  "  That  this 
House  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Alien  Bill  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Statute-book,  and  that 
to  renew  it,  either  permanently,  or  for  any  period  however  limited,  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  character  and  interests  of  Englishmen  abroad,  and  destructive  of  the 
principles  of  their  constitution  at  home. 

"  That  this  House,  moreover,  looks  upon  the  Alien  Bill  as  a  badge  of  servility, 
connecting  the  British  government  with  the  league  impiously  miscalled  the  Holy 
Alliance ;  and  this  House,  having  witnessed,  with  horror  and  alarm,  the  monstrous 
aggressions  of  that  alliance  on  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  on  the  independence  of 
nations,  will  never  sanction  a  measure  by  which  the  English  nation  may  appear  to 
make  a  common  cause  with  the  abettors  of  tyranny  against  the  victims  of  persecution." 

At  the  close  of  the  debate, — 

Ma.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  should  not  avail  himself  to  any  extent  of  the  privi- 
lege of  reply.  There  were  now  two  questions  before  the  House :  his  own  proposi- 
tion for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  as  already  described,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  described  the  Alien  Act  as 
a  disgrace  to  the  Statute-book,  and  had  called  upon  the  House  to  concur  with  him 
in  that  opinion.  Tlie  hon.  gentleman  himself  might  so  consider  it,  but  it  was  rather 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  House,  by  whose  authority  it  was  placed  on  the  Statute- 
book,  should  so  stigmatize  a  measure  which  they  had  sanctioned  with  their  approba- 
tion.    The  hon.  gentleman  had  also  called  upon  them  to  express  their  abhorrence  of 
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the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Alhanee— another  suggestion  in  which  lie  was  confident 
they  would  not  concur,  as  it  would  amount  to  little  less  than  a  declaration  of  war. 
But,  not  content  with  making  general  remarks  on  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, he,  the  hon.  member,  had  further  proceeded  to  erect  himself  into  a  severo 
verbal  critic,  taking  some  words  which  had  escaped  from  him  (3Ir.  Peel)  as  the 
subject  of  his  animadversion.  Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  House,  that  in  the 
■«\armth  of  debate  many  expressions  escape  from  members,  and  from  none  more  fre- 
quently than  from  himself,  which,  in  their  cooler  judgments  they  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  adopt.  He  was  not  prepared  to  defend  the  strict  grammatical  propriety  of  every 
woi'd  he  made  use  of,  and  therefore  he  would  not  refuse  the  corrections  with  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  might  be  disposed  to  favour  him.  The  first  complaint  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  directed  against  the  expression  '•  mathematical  demonstration."  He 
w;is  not  aware  that,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  language,  there  was  any  gross 
impropriety  in  making  use  of  such  a  phrase,  but  if,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to 
think,  there  was  any  thing  ungrammatical  or  inelegant  in  the  combination,  it  was  far 
from  Ids  wish  to  contest  the  point.  The  hon.  member's  next  complaint  was  against 
the  expression  "permanent  emergency"  which  he  had  made  use  of  two  years  ago. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had,  however,  admitted,  that  he  was  privileged  to  make  such 
mistakes,  as  he  had  been  six  years  connected  with  the  government  of  Ireland.  Now 
it  so  happened,  that  the  hon.  member,  in  his  speech  of  the  present  evening,  had  him- 
self made  a  similar  mistake,  and,  what  was  worse,  without  being  entitled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  same  excuse,  for  the  hon.  member  had  accused  him  of  having 
tumbled  headlong  into  a  pit,  which  was  already  filled  with  the  carcasses  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him  [iiear  and  a  laugh].  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the  only 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  prevent  plots  against  other  powers.  This  Avas  a  mistake. 
He  proposed  it  with  a  view  to  English  interests  alone,  nor  did  he  think  it  too  much 
to  require  from  those  who  sought  refuge  in  this  country,  that  they  should  not  make 
its  metropolis  the  scene  of  plots  against  foreign  powers  with  whom  we  were  in  amity." 
The  House  divided:  For  Mr.  Hobhouse's  amendment  70.  Against  it  131. 
Majority  61. 


EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

March  25,  1824. 

iSir  John  Newport  concluded  a  speech  of  some  length  with  moving,  "  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  is- 
sue a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  institutions  in  Ireland  established  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  Education,  and  maintained,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  public  funds; 
for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  diocesan  and  district  schools,  and  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  there  given  ;  for  ascertaining  whether  any  and  what  regulatif)ns  may  be 
fit  to  be  established  with  respect  to  the  parochial  schools  ;  and  for  reporting  as  to  the 
measures  which  can  be  adopted  for  extending  generally  to  all  classes  of  the  people 
the  benefits  of  Education  ;  and  that  his  jNIajesty  will  be  pleased  to  direct  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  commission  to  he  laid  before  parliament." 

Mr.  Sfcretart  Peel,  said,  that  though  there  was  no  member  in  that  House  more 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  question,  as  it  related  to  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cating the  people  of  Ireland,  yet,  after  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  and 
of  his  honourable  friend  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  he  should  not  have  offered  a  single 
observation,  had  it  not  been  for  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  opposite. 
That  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  to  a  speech,  made  by  him  several  years  ago,  re- 
commending to  that  House  the  pressing  necessity  .of  education  in  Ireland.  He  could 
assure  that  lion,  gentleman,  that  the  sentiments  he  then  uttered  he  felt  most  sin- 
cerely, and  the  same  sentiments  he  now  entertained.  The  hon.  member,  however, 
had  observed,  that  he  recognised  no  measures  in  consequence  of  that  speech  ;  at  least 
that  the  fruits  of  such  a  system  were  not  to  be  traced  in  the  tranquillity  and  good 
order  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irisli  population.  Now,  even  if  it  were  true  that  no 
improvement  had  taken  place  since  the  year  1814,  he  still  thought  that  such  a  result 
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should  not  Induce  the  advocates  of  education  to  despair.  But,  the  fact  was  other- 
wise. Education  had  not  been  neglected,  and  its  progress  had  been  considerable. 
And,  without  assuming  to  himself  any  undue  credit,  he  thought  he  might  fairly  add, 
that  he  had  not  neglected  to  act  upon  the  opinions  which  he  had  supported  in  1814. 
In  the  next  year,  he  had  introduced  a  bill,  having  fgr  its  object  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion for  the  avowed  purpose  of  correcting  the  abuses  which  existed  in  the  endowed 
schools  in  Ireland.  That  commission  made  fourteen  reports  ;  the  first  thirteen  re- 
ferred to  the  abuses  that  were  found  to  exist ;  the  fourteenth  gave  a  new  plan  of  edu- 
cation, calculated,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners,  to  meet  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  population.  That  he  had  no  wish  to  disguise  the  exist- 
ing evils,  but  to  provide  a  remedy  for  them,  was  evident  from  the  very  preamble  of 
the  act  itself.  He  was  free  to  confess,  that  with  respect  to  any  general  plan,  what- 
ever his  wishes  were,  they  were  qualified  bj'  the  fear,  that  the  solicitude  to  do  too 
much  might  be  productive  of  mischief.  He  was  afraid  that  in  the  then  existing  state 
of  public  feeling  in  Ireland,  to  attempt  by  any  broad  legislative  measure,  to  interfere 
with  the  education  of  the  people  would  have  been  attended  with  considerable  irrita- 
tion ;  that  alarm,  anxiety,  and  jealousy  would  have  been  the  result.  But,  within  one 
year  after  the  speech  alluded  to,  the  subject  of  education  was  taken  up  unostenta- 
tiously by  himself,  and  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald),  then 
filling  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland.  An  association  of  men 
of  the  highest  distinction,  and  of  all  religious  persuasions,  was  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  a  Christian  education,  disavowing  all 
attempts  at  proselytism.  It  was  the  anxious  wish  to  bring  together  both  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  children  in  their  earliest  infancy,  under  the  natural  and  laudable 
presumption,  that  the  bond  of  attachment,  formed  under  such  attractive  circum- 
stances, would  consolidate  the  relations  of  mature  life,  and  eventually  lead  to  recipro- 
cal conciliation  and  kindness.  The  education,  as  he  said  before,  was  founded  on 
the  broad  principles  of  Christianity,  leaving,  however,  to  the  pastors  of  the  respective 
religions  to  instruct  the  children  of  their  persuasion  in  the  doctrinal  parts  of  their 
religion.  In  three  years  after  the  formation  of  that  society  in  Dublin,  the  number 
of  schools  was  320.  In  1821,  they  amounted  to  530 ;  in  1822,  to  727  ;  and  last  year, 
there  were  flowing  out  of  that  association  no  less  than  1100  schools  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland.  Surely  these  undisputed  facts  were  a  suflicient  proof  that  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  education  of  the  Irish  poor  had  not  been  neglected  [hear!]. 
He  could  not  sit  down  without  expressing  his  full  concurrence  in  the  address  that 
had  been  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission.  It  was  of  importance  that 
parliament  should  be  assured  of  the  progress  that  education  had  already  made.  Let 
it  see  to  what  extent  it  had  been  carried.  Let  every  information  be  afforded,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  system  could  be  amended  ;  and  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  re- 
ports of  commissioners  who  were  qualified  to  recommend  the  best  means  of  extend- 
ing it.  As  to  the  appointment  of  the  individuals  qualified  to  act  as  commissioners 
in  such  an  important  investigation,  he  begged  to  assure  the  House,  that  those  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  advise  the  Crown,  were  not  unconscious  of  the  severe  responsibility, 
and  that  he  trusted  the  commission  would  be  constituted  in  a  manner  to  ensure  its 
etKciency,  and  to  obtain  the  general  satisfaction  of  that  House  and  of  the  country. 


LABOURERS'  WAGES. 
March  25,  1824. 

Lord  John  Russell,  after  presenting  a  petition  for  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  poor,  moved,  "  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  particularly  with  a  view  to  the  practice  of 
paying  part  of  the  wages  of  labour  out  of  the  poor-rates;  and  to  report  their  opinion 
thereon  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  no  wish  whatever  to  discourage  the  noble  lord, 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  object  which  he  had  in  view;  but  he  really  thought  that  the 
noble  lord  had  better  limit  his  motion  to  the  particular  object  which  he  desired  at 
present  to  attain.     The  noble  lord  now  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
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the  labouring  poor,  generally.  It  would  surely  be  much  better  In  tlraw  a  line,  which 
shoulil  define  the  points  to  which  the  committee  were  to  direct  their  attention.  For 
let  the  noble  lord  consider  into  what  a  number  of  classes  the  labouring  poor  divided 
tliemselvcs.  Fii-st,  there  were  the  agricultural  classes  ;  then,  there  were  those  con- 
nected with  mechanics ;  then,  there  were  the  labouring  classes,  belonging  to  towns, 
not  manufacturing;  then,  there  were  the  manufacturing  classes  of  labourers.  As 
the  noble  lord's  motion  now  stood,  the  committee  must  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
all  these  classes ;  although  it  was  clear,  from  the  noble  lord's  own  statement,  that 
his  object  was,  the  appointment  of  a  conmiittee  to  inquire  into  the  practice  which 
jjrevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  of  paying  the  wages  of  labour  out  of  the  poor- 
rates  ;  and  to  consider  what  measures  might  be  effectually  adopted  for  the  abolition 
of  such  a  practice.  If  the  noble  lord's  motion  were  to  be  agreed  to  as  it  stood,  the 
committee  would  be  overwhelmed  with  the  multiplicity  of  its  business.  Now,  nothing 
could  be  more  unwise  than  to  devolve  on  any  committee  of  that  House  too  extensive 
a  labour.  It  was  of  all  others,  the  worst  mode  of  obtaining  any  advantageous  result. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  powers  of  a  committee  were  found  to  be  too  limited,  it  was 
very  easy  to  extend  them.  If  the  noble  lord  accepted  the  words  which  he  had  sug- 
gested, or  would  substitute  others  of  similar  import,  he  assured  the  noble  lord,  that 
he  would  not  throw  any  difficulty  in  his  way  ;  and  that  he  would  not  hereafter  object 
to  any  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  committee,  should  such  an  extension  be  deemed 
advisable. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  consented  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  right 
lion,  gentleman,  the  motion,  as  modified  by  Mr.  Peel,  was  then  agreed  to;  and  a 
select  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  "  to  inquire  into  the  practice  which 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  of  paying  the  Wages  of  Labour  out  of  the 
poor-rates,  and  to  consider  whether  any  and  what  measures  can  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  altering  that  practice  ;  and  to  report  their  observations  tliere- 
Uj)on  to  the  House." 


COUNTY  COURTS  BILL. 

Maech  26,  1824. 

In  a  committee  on  this  Bill, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  suggested  the  necessity  of  having  the  appointment  of  the 
assessors  vested  in  responsible  hands.  The  office  of  sheriff,  annual  in  the  person 
who  held  it,  was  not  one  to  which  the  House  should  attach  the  responsibility  of  such 
an  appointment.  It  was  equally  objectionable  to  make  the  judges  of  assize  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  others.  Was  it  politic  to  make  the  bar  dependent  on  a  judge  of  assize  ? 
It  was  of  importance  to  provide  that  these  assessors  should  be  men  of  learning,  and 
above  suspicion  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Even  a  few  inefficient  appoint- 
ments would  throw  odium  on  the  whole  establishment.  He  recommended  the  pro- 
priety of  limiting  the  number  of  assessors,  and  extending  their  labours  over  a  greater 
space.  In  the  place  of  seventy  individuals  in  the  counties,  the  establishment  might 
be  limited  to  seven  or  eight,  receiving,  no  doubt,  larger  salaries,  but  possessing  the 
re(piisite  knowledge  and  character  to  ensure  an  efficient  and  unsuspected  discharge 
of  tlie  duty. 

Mr.  Peel  instanced  the  appointments  of  assessors  in  Ireland,  where  experience 
proved,  that  those  who  were  removed  from  all  local  connexion,  discharged  the  duties 
the  most  efficiently. 

]\Ir.  Peel  also  suggested,  that  the  Crown  ought  to  be  invested  with  the  power  of 
consolidating  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  counties  ;  leaving  the  large  ones  to  be  fur- 
nished each  with  an  assessor. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 
April  1,  1824. 

Mr.  Curwen,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  a  "  Copy  of  the  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Keys,  complaining  of  the  absence  of  the  Attorney-general  from  the  Isle  of 
Man ;   and  also  a  copy  of  the  appointment  of  that  officer." 

Ma.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  course  taken  by  the  hon.  member  had  not  a 
little  surprised  him.  He  had  moved  for  papers,  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  not  the 
least  objection  to  produce,  and,  before  they  were  produced,  he  had  entered  into  de- 
tails on  the  subject,  which  showed  how  little  vakie  he  attached  to  the  papers  called 
for.  The  hon.  member  had,  however,  thus  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject.  The  question  was,  what  w^as  the  best  arrangement  for 
the  appointment  of  Attorney-general  for  the  Isle  of  Man  ?  The  hon.  mover  admitted, 
that  the  Attorney-general  should  not  be  an  individual  from  the  Manx  bar ;  and  in- 
deed, it  was  clear  to  every  one  that,  with  the  important  functions  he  had  to  perform, 
it  was  most  desirable  that  he  should  l)e  a  lawyer  versed  in  the  liberal  principles  of 
English  jurisprudence  ;  which  nothing  but  practice  in  the  English  courts  would 
give.  Being  agreed  on  this  point,  in  what  way  should  they  proceed  ?  He  must 
say,  that  in  an  island  with  so  limited  a  revenue  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  expense  was  a 
material  consideration,  and  though  the  hon.  member  was  very  liberal  in  his  proposal 
of  giving  £1,000  or  £1,500,  he  thought  the  present  arrangement  was  not  only  less 
expensive  but  better.  The  present  Attorney-general,  Mr.  Clarke,  was  appointed 
in  1816.  He  was  recorder  of  Liverpool,  and,  in  that  capacity,  tried  as  many  cri- 
minal cases  as  any  judge  of  the  kingdom,  and  should  be,  and  in  fact  was,  competent 
to  much  higher  functions.  As  Attorney-general  of  the  Isle  of  Man  he  had  £400  a- 
year  [Mr.  Curwen,  "  £o00."]  The  nett  income  he  received  was  £400,  as  £100 
was  paid  to  an  individual  in  the  island,  for  performing  the  duties  in  his  absence. 
Mr.  Clarke  was  ap[)ointed  because  he  was  recorder  of  Liverpool,  and  because,  after 
attending  the  Liverpool  sessions,  he  could  repair  to  the  island  with  less  inconveni- 
ence than  any  other  individual  of  equal  eminence.  The  stipulation  under  wliicli  he 
was  apj)ointed  was,  that  he  should  repair  to  the  island  as  often  as  the  public  duty 
required;  and  in  the  last  twelve  months  that  very  eminent  individual  had  repaired 
thither  three  times.  In  one  instance,  there  was  the  rare  case  of  a  trial  for  murder, 
which  it  was  necessary  the  Attorney-general  should  conduct  in  person.  In  the 
second  case,  there  was  corruption  imputed  ro  a  judge,  which  he  had  referred  to  the 
council  of  the  island.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Clarke  went  to  the  island  ;  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  such  impropriety  of  conduct  was  proved  against  a  judge,  that  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  remove  him  from  the  office.  The 
hon.  member  had  stated  him  to  have  imputed  to  the  hon.  mover,  the  having  made 
an  application  for  the  appointment  of  his  son.  He  could  readily  acquit  the  hon. 
member  of  any  such  imputation.  The  son  of  the  hon.  member  was  the  candidate 
who  ajjpeared  to  him  best  qualified  for  the  othce.  On  that  account,  he  (Mr.  P.) 
had  recommended  him  for  the  appointment;  and  he  only  mentioned  the  fact  to 
show  that,  at  least  in  that  appointment,  party  motives  could  have  nothing  to  do. 
Returning  to  the  appointment  of  the  Attorney-general,  he  contended,  that  they 
could  not  tind  any  one  to  reside  in  the  island  for  £400  or  £500  a-year ;  and  if  they 
could,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  get  him.  They  could  not  even  suppose  that  a 
gentleman  of  ]\Ir.  Clarke's  eminence  woidd  go  to  the  island  three  times  a-year  for 
£400.  In  fact,  money  Impjiened  to  be  a  subordinate  consideration  with  him;  and 
from  the  extent  of  his  private  fortune,  he  could  afford  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Why, 
then,  should  tliey  displace  him  ?  In  this,  as  in  every  capacity,  he  performed  his 
duties  in  an  exemplary  manner.  He  had  himself  received  the  greatest  assistance 
from  him,  with  regard  to  the  internal  legislation  of  the  island.  The  sheriifs  in 
Scotland,  who  were  most  inqjortant  officers,  were  dispensed  from  residing  in  their 
counties  more  than  four  months  in  the  year;  it  being  deemed  more  desirable  that 
they  should  })ractise  in  the  courts  of  Edinburgh,  and  thus  keep  up  their  knowledge 
of  the  law,  while  they  exercised  a  control  over  their  subordinate  officers.  If  a 
vacancy  occurred  (and  he  hoped  sincerely  there  would  not)  in  the  office  of  Attorney- 
general  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  should  make  the  best  arrangement  he  could  with  the 
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candidates  who  presented  themselves;  but  he  thouglit  the  niiiiiuer  in  which  the 
office  was  at  present  filled  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  much  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  change. 

'J'he  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  ALIEN  BILL. 

April  2,   1824. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Alien  Bill,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  that,  instead  of  now,  that  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  Tierney  having  spoken  at  great  length  in  depreciation  of  the  Bill, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  would  not  have  risen  at  all  that  evening^  had  it 
not  been  for  the  very  pointed  manner  in  which  he  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite.     It  was,  however,  not  a  little  gratifying  to  him  to  find, 
that,  after  all  the  blame  which  had  been  cast  upon  government,  and  after  the  many 
propositions  which  had  been  made  for  altering  the  constitution  of  that  House,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself  was  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that,  not  only  had 
the  country  been  triumphant  in  war,  but  that  with  respect  to  her  internal  attairs, 
she  was  contented,  happy,  and  prosperous.     The  right  hon.  gentleman's  arguments 
against  the  bill  were  founded  upon  two  assumptions ;  namely,  those  which  refer  to 
the  motives  of  its  first  introduction,  and  to  the  objects  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied, 
now  that  it  had  been  introduced.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,   that  the 
Alien  Act  was  first  proposed,  in  consequence  of  an  understanding  amongst   the 
sovereigns  of  the  continent,  that  liberty  was  every  where  to  be  put  down.     Now, 
he  must  say,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  such  understanding,  and  that,  for  his 
part,  no  consideration  on  earth  could  ever  have  tempted  him,  as  an  Englishman, 
and  a  minister  of  England,  to  propose  a  measure  professedly  for  the  internal  security 
of  this  countrj',   which  had  been  either  dictated  or  proposed  by  a  foreign  power. 
The  object  of  the  bill,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
was,  to  prevent  the  distressed  from  finding  an  asylum  in  this  country.      He  could 
only  meet  that  assertion,  by  stating  the  well-known  fact,  that  in  no  instance  had 
that  asylum  been  denied.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  mentioned  one  instance 
which  occurred  before  he  (jNIr.  P.)  was  connected  with  the  home  department,  upon 
which,  therefore  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided  answer;   but  he  could  state, 
that  since  he  had  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  home  department,  not  a  single 
foreigner  had  been  refused  an  asylum  in  this  country,  either  on  account  of  his  poli- 
tical principles,  or  his  previous  conduct.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that, 
from  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  up  to  the  year  1793,  there  was  no  Alien  Act, 
and  therefore  he  had  contended,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  Alien  Act  now.      But, 
did  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  own  speech  prove,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
different  than  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  two  periods?     What  was  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  ])resent  state  of  Europe  ?     So  agitated  was  the  state  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  representation  at  the  present  moment,  that  every  king  was  regarded 
by  the  constitutional  party  as  a  tyrant,  and  every  friend  to  constitutional  reform  was 
regarded  by  the  royalists  as  a  rebel.     The  object  of  his  Majesty's  government  was 
to  maintain  a  perfect  neutndity ;  and  they  would  neither  permit  the  constitutional 
nor  the  monarchical  party  to  make  this  country  the  theatre  of  their  machinations. 
During  the  government  of  Spain  in  1821,  for  instance,  they  would  no  more  have 
permitted  the  monarchical  party,  than  they  would  now  permit  the  constitutional 
party,  to  make  England,  as  his  right  hon.  friend  expressed  it,  the  workshop  of  their 
intrigues.     But,  though  there  was  no  Alien  Act  during  the  period  to  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  alluded,  the  government  frequently  resorted  to  a  much  stronger  mea- 
sure— the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — a  measure  which  enabled  them  to 
imprison  a  suspected  foreigner.     It  had  been  said  by  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  that 
sending  a  foreigner  out  of  the  country  was  no  more  than  drowning  a  fish  ;   but,  the 
suspension   of  the   Habeas  Corpus   Act  enabled  the   government   not   merely   to 
drown  the  fish,  but  to  put  the  fish  in  prison.      The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  Dut 
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the  case  of  a  pamphlet,  written  by  an  oppressed  Frenchman,  and  had  asked  whether, 
if  the  French  government  called  upon  us  to  send  such  a  man  out  of  the  country,  the 
requisition  would  be  obeyed  ?     Now,  he  did  not  know  what  the  French  government 
miglit  ask  in  such  a  case,  but,  if  it  made  such  a  demand,  he  well  knew  what  would 
be  the  answer  of  his  right  hon.  colleague.     In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  many 
pamphlets  of  the  description  allud6d  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  have  been 
written,  and  yet  no  instance  of  the  oppressive  exercise  of  the  Alien  Act  could  be 
cited.     If,  therefore,  they  might  judge  of  future  dangers  from  the  experience  of  the 
past,  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  a[)prehensions  were  perfectly  groundless.     The 
right  hon.  gentleman  liad  cautioned  him  not  to  become  a  poUce  agent  for  foreign 
governments.     lie  trusted  he  knew  his  duty  as  an  English  minister  too  well  to  sub- 
mit to  become  the  agent  of  any  other  country.    He  declared  most  distinctly  and  unequi- 
vocally, that  he  never  had  had  the  slightest  communication  with  any  foreign  minister 
on  the  subject  of  the  Alien  Bill.    What  could  he  do  more  than  make  this  unequivo- 
cal declaration  ?    He  never  had  yielded,  and  he  never  would  yield  to  such  considera- 
tions as  hud  been  suggested  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  he  repeated,  that  he 
had  never  had  any  communication  on  the  subject  of  this  bill  with  any  foreign  power 
whatever.     He  asked  for  the  bill  solely  because  he  thought  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  demanded  it.     Why,  when  it  was  the  acknowledged  policy  of  this  country 
to  be  at  peace,  should  we  suffer  foreigners  to  disturb  that  peace  by  making  England 
the  theatre  of  their  machinations  ?     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  if  it 
were  found  that  machinations  were  carried  on  by  foreigners  in  this  country,  so  as  to 
endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  parliament  might  be  applied  to,  but  surely  it  was 
better  that  his  Majesty's  government  should  retain  a  power  which  had  not  been 
abused,  than  that  such  an  expedient  should  be  resorted  to.     The  subject  of  the  Alien 
Act  had  been  so  fully  and  repeatedly  discussed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  devise  any 
new  argument  in  support  of  it.     He  was  satisfied  that,  if  this  Act  were  repealed  at 
the  present  moment,   they  would  soon  be  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  much 
harsher  measures.     He  considered  the  continuance  of  this  Act,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, an  advantage  to  Aliens  themselves.     The  hon.  member  for  South wark 
(Sir  R.  Wilson)  had  assigned  a  singular  reason  for  his  opposition  to  the  measure  : 
he  had  declared  his  intention  to  oppose  it,  because  it  was  rendered  more  palatable, 
because  the  power  was  rendered  less  liable  to  abuse;  or  rather  because  all  possibility 
of  abusing  it  was  taken  away.     He  had  argued,  that  Aliens  who  had  resided  seven 
years  in  the  country,  were  as  likely  as  any  others  to  plot  against  their  government, 
and  yet  no  precautions  were  taken  against  them.     This  might  or  might  not  be  con- 
sistent with  sound  policy,  but  he  would  ask  whether  it  did  not  conclusively  prove, 
that  foreign  governments  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  measure,  and  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  not  acted  on  foreign  suggestions?     They  had  acted  only  with  a  view 
to  English  interests;  they  were  ready  to  permit  foreigners  to  take  refuge  in  this 
country  as  an  asylum,  but  not  to  allow  them  to  desecrate  that  asylum  by  converting 
it  into  a  scene  of  intrigue  and  machination.     On  these  grounds  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  parliament  would  consent  to  continue  to  his  majesty's  government,  for  two  years, 
the  powers  which  the  Alien  Act  conferred. 

On  a  ilivision,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  172  against  92;  majority,  80 ;  and 
the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


BUILDING  OF  NEW  CHURCHES. 
April  9,  1824. 
In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Building  of  Churches  Acts,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  moved,  "  That  his  majesty  be  authorized  to  direct  Exchequer 
bills  to  an  amount  nut  exceeding  £500,000,  to  be  issued  to  the  commissioners  for 
building  and  promoting  the  building  of  additional  churches  and  chapels,  to  be  by 
them  advanced  under  the  regulations  and  restrictions  of  any  Acts  passed  or  to  be 
pas.-cd  for  that  purpose." 

^Ir.  Uobhouse  having  spoken  at  great  length  in  opposition  to  the  motion, — 
]\Ir.  Secuktarv  PjvKL  immediately  rose,  and  observed  that  he  felt  himself  bound 
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to  acknowledge,  that  nothing  could  be  more  fair  than  the  principle  on  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster  rested  his  proposition,  and  nothiiig  more  liberal  and 
more  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  subject  than  the  mode  in  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  conducted  his  argument.     The  hon.  member  admitted,  and  very  properly, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  national  religion  was,  and  ought  to  be,  the  paramount 
object  of  the  legislature.     All  the  hon.  gentleman  required  was,  ample  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  making  the  exertion  now  proposed.     The  hon.  gentleman  admitted,  that 
if  the  church  establishment  stood  in  need  of  support,  he  would  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  ati'ording  it.     But  the  hon.  gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  force 
and  weaken   the  validity  of  the  arguments  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  it  would 
now  be  his  duty  to  show  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  been  successful  in  that 
attempt.     The  first  position  assumed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  was,  that  there  was  no 
immediate  want  of  religious  instruction ;  and  that  it  was  clear  there  was  not,  other- 
wise there  would  have  been   a  call  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  England. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  w^ould  observe,  that  even  if  the  people  were  indifferent 
on  the  subject,  that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  supplied  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  religious  instruction.  But  that  was  not  the  fact.  Previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1817,  applications  were  made  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  calling 
for  assistance.      In  that  year,  parliament  appointed  a  commission  to  superintend  the 
application  of  a  million  voted  for  the  erection  of  new  churches,  and  since  that  period 
all  calls  which  would  otherwise  have  been  made  on  parliament,  had  been  made  on  that 
commission.    Let  not  the  hon.  gentleman  suppose  that  if  that  commission  had  not  been 
appointed,  calls  for  aid  would  not  have  been  made  on  the  House.     The  hon.  gentleman 
had  founded  a  great  part  of  his  argument  on  the  state  of  the  churches,  and  chapels  of 
ease,  in  the  city  of  Westminster.     It  did  not  appear  to  him,  however,  that  any  con- 
clusive inference  could  be  drawn  from  the  hon.  gentleman's  statements  on  that  sub- 
ject.   The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  had  never  heard  a  complaint  in  Westminster 
of  a  want  of  accommodation,  and  tiiat  there  was  abundant  room  in  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  ease.     He  would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  whether  the  latter  were  chapels 
of  free  admission?     The  object  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  present  proposition  was,  to 
provide  free  admission  into  places  of  public  worship  for  the  poor.     If  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  visited  only  chapels  which  were  attended  by  the  rich,  whose  pews  were 
frequently  left  empty  by  them,  surely  he  would  not  thence  argue  that  there  was  ac- 
commodation for  the  poor?   The  object  of  the  present  grant,  he  repeated,  was  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  free  religious  instruction  and  worship  for  the  poor.     The  hon. 
gentleman  had  also  mistaken  tlie  nature  of  the  returns  on  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  argued.     They  referred  only  to  parishes  in  which  the  population  exceeded  4,000 
individuals,  and  in  which  there  was  a  deficiency  of  church  accommodation.     In  the 
parishes  of  Westminster,  in  which  a  call  for  accommodation  had  not  been  made, 
the  commissioners  under  the  act  of  1817  had  expended  little  or  none  of  the  money 
intrusted  to  their  management.     Let  the  House  look  at  St.  Margaret's  parish.    The 
deficiency  in  that  parish  was  stated  at  20,887  individuals;  yet  the  commissioners 
had  not  expended  a  single  shilling  in  it.     Not  being  able  to  supply  all  the  deficient 
parishes,  they  had  supplied  only  those  the  cases  of  which  were  the  most  urgent.    In 
all  the  parishes  of  the  city  of  Westminster  the  commissioners  had  not  provided  ac- 
commodation for  more  than  5,000  persons.     He  was  sure  the  hon.  member  would 
not  argue  that  it  was  impossible  accommodation  could  be  needed  in  Manchester,  in 
Birmingham,  in  Walsall,  because  no  demand  had  been  made  for  it  in  Westminster. 
And,  was  it  an  argument  against  doing  all  the  good  we  could,  that  it  was  impracti- 
cable to  do  all  the  good  we  wished?  Was  it  nothing  for  parliament  to  show  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  subject?     Would  it  be  no  advantage  that  even  one  member  of  every 
family  should  have  the  means  of  attending  divine  worship  ?     If  the  hon.  member 
would  inquire,  he  would  find  that  the  attendance  on  divine  worship  of  even  a  single 
member  of  a  family  was  highly  desirable.     It  frequently  happened,  that  the  profli- 
gate and  vicious  habits  of  those  members  of  a  family  who  did  not  attend  divine  wor- 
ship, were  corrected  by  the  moral  and  religious  habits  of  a  member  who  did  attend  ; 
and  that  the  virtuous  member  of  a  family  frequently  succeeded  in  converting  the 
criminal  part  of  it.     Even  where  a  child  of  the  tendcrest  years  had  been  brought  up 
morally,  it  often  happened  that  it  shanled  its  parents  from  a  vicious  course  of  life, 
and  became  the  instrument  of  reclaiming  them.     lie  could  not  concede,  therefore. 
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that  the  benefit  of  the  vote  should  be  limited  to  those  to  whom  it  would  give  the 
means  of  obtaining  religious  instruction.  He  would  draw  the  hon.  member's  atten- 
tion to  a  document,  which,  however,  was  not  on  the  table  of  the  House,  to  show  that 
it  was  not  hkely  the  proposed  vote  would  be  so  useless  as  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed 
to  suppose.  Supposing  a  parish  contained  6,000  persons,  and  that  1,000  at  present 
attended  divine  service,  it  by  no  means  followed,  that  the  remaining  5,000  were  in 
want  of  accommodation.  From  that  number  must  be  deducted  the  sick,  the  aged, 
and  those  of  tender  years.  He  was  not  sure  that,  in  every  case,  the  whole  number 
of  the  dissenters  ought  also  to  be  deducted.  God  forbid  that  in  a  free  country  like 
England  any  man  should  be  prevented  from  adopting  the  system  of  religion  which 
he  preferred.  But,  where  dissenters  were  dissenters  only  because  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  accommodation  in  the  churches  of  the  establishment,  that  was  another 
question.  Such  persons,  if  accommodation  were  afforded  them,  would  doubtless  at- 
tend the  service  of  the  established  church ;  and  thus  the  desirable  object  of  diminish- 
ing the  amount  of  schism  in  the  country  would  be  gained.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
in  his  calculation,  exclude  those  who  were  dissenters,  not  from  conscientious  motives, 
but  for  the  sound  reason  that  any  mode  of  divine  worship  was  preferable  to  none.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  would  calculate  the  probable  number  of  attendants  on  the 
service  of  the  church,  provided  there  were  accommodation  for  them,  would  be  about 
a  fourth  of  the  population.  That  was,  supposing  there  were  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
in  a  town,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  say,  that  if  means  were  afforded  for  their  at- 
tendance in  the  church  of  England  service,  2,500  would  so  attend.  If  that  were  a  just 
calculation,  there  was  certainly  reason  to  hope  that  the  good  to  be  done  by  voting  the 
sum  of  £500,000  on  the  present  occasion  would  not  be  so  remote  as  the  hon.  gentle- 
man supposed.  Let  the  hon.  gentleman  examine  the  state  of  some  of  the  large  towns. 
The  population  of  Manchester,  for  instance,  was  estimated  at  187,000  souls.  A 
fourth  would  be  46,750.  There  was  at  present  church  accommodation  for  22,468  ; 
so  that  there  only  remained  24,282  to  be  provided  with  accommodation.  Tlie 
population  of  Birmingham  was  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  100,000  souls. 
A  fourth  would  rather  exceed  £25,000.  There  was  at  present  church  accommoda- 
tion for  16,000;  so  that  there  remained  scarcely  10,000  to  be  provided  with  accom- 
modation. Now,  could  any  one  doubt,  that  with  the  means  allowed,  a  great  portion 
of  those  10,000  might  be  accommodated  ?  The  population  of  Leeds  was  estimated  at 
84,000.  A  fourth  was  about  20,000.  There  was  at  present  church  accommodation 
for  10,000;  so  that  there  remained  about  10,000  to  be  provided  with  accommoda- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  the  hon.  gentleman's  argument,  that 
if  the  House  were  not  prepared  to  vote  twenty  millions  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
church  accommodation  for  the  three  millions  and  odd  who  needed  it,  they  should  not 
vote  the  £500,000  now  required  of  them.  Let  them  do  as- much  good  as  they  could; 
and  he  trusted  they  would  with  that  sum  of  £500,000  sow  seed,  which  would  be 
productive  of  an  abundant  and  valuable  harvest. — But;  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
asked,  "  why  the  services  at  the  present  churches  were  not  doubled  ?"  He  admitted, 
that  they  ought  to  be.  It  was  a  mode  of  advantageous  co-operation  with  the  grant 
proposed.  But,  the  fact  was,  that,  in  many  churches,  the  services  were  already 
doubled  and  trebled.  Nay,  in  some,  there  were  as  many  as  five  services  in  a  day. — 
With  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  clergyman,  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  knew, 
that  where  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and  tlie  patron  was  procured,  there  was  no 
difficLdty  upon  that  head.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  state  of  the 
churches  in  Westminster ;  but  what  was  the  state  of  the  churches  in  other  places  ? 
In  the  manufacturing  districts ;  in  Halifax,  in  Walsall,  and  Frome  ?  In  Frome, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  12,400;  there  were  accommodations  in  the  church 
for  only  950.  In  Walsall  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  12,000;  the  accommoda- 
tions were  only  for  700.  In  Halifax  the  population  amounted  to  92,850,  and  out  of 
that  number  85,480  had  no  means  of  attending  i-eligious  worship.  Having  made 
that  statement  to  the  House,  he  would  ask,  was  it  right  that  such  a  state  of  things 
sliould  go  on  ?  Was  it  not  right  that  the  legislature  should  provide  for  the  religious 
accommodation  and  comfort  of  those  who,  though  poor,  were  yet,  he  might  say,  the 
sinews  and  strength  of  the  country  ?  Ther^  could  be  no  rational  objection  to  laying 
out  half  a  million  of  money  on  this  object.  As  to  the  million  already  granted,  there 
was  no  pretence  of  tiicrc  being  anything  wrong  in  the  apj)lication  of  it.     Of  the 
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chiiTches  the  expenses  of  which  were  voted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  only  eleven 
were  built  in  all;  but  out  of  the  one  million  voted  by  the  present  i)arliamont  there 
had  been  nearly  a  hundred  churches  built.  The  £500,000,  if  granted,  would  enable 
them  to  build  fifty  more.  This  -vvoiild  excite  the  liberality  of  individuals;  and  if  to- 
gether they  could  succeed  in  providing  the  means  of  religious  worship  for  one  mem- 
ber only  out  of  every  family  in  80,000  families,  they  would  etfcct  a  greater  good  than 
they  could  achieve  by  any  other  application  of  the  same  sum  of  money, 
(in  a  division,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  by  148  against  59;  majority,  89. 


IRISH  TITHE  COMPOSITION  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Mat  3,  1824. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, — 
Mk.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  thought  that  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  J.  New]iort),  and  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Spring  Rice),  would 
have  been  nuich  more  appropriate  if  addressed  to  the  committee.  Almost  all  the 
arguments  advanced  applied  to  the  bill  of  last  session,  and  were  therefore  in  favour 
of  the  present  bill,  which  proposed  an  amendment.  But,  let  the  House  examine  a 
little  in  detail  the  speech  of  his  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last.  His  hon.  friend  had 
said,  with  respect  to  the  composition,  that  many  of  the  parties  had  been  entrapped 
into  their  agreements;  but  his  hon.  friend  must  admit,  that  the  number  of  appeals 
to  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  council  was  the  most  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  fact.  Now,  there  had  been  ninety  instances  of  composition,  and  out  of  these 
there  had  been  but  five  appeals.  Was  it  not  clear,  then,  that  five  per  cent,  was  the 
extent  of  dissatisfaction.  If  the  House  were  to  examine  the  bill  now  before  them, 
they  would  find  that  a  very  small  part  of  it  indeed  was  open  to  objections.  By  vot- 
ing for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  no  member  would  be  pledged  to  support  all 
the  enactments  it  contained,  nor  woidd  he  be  precluded  from  adopting  any  amend- 
ments that  might  be  proposed.  The  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  clearly 
proved  the  great  importance  of  the  subject;  but  he  diiFered  altogether  from  his  hon. 
friend,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  an  individual  who  introduced 
a  proposition.  Every  one  was  at  liberty  to  propose  a  measure;  but,  if  sound  and  se- 
rious objections  were  made  against  it,  and  he  still  persevered,  then  began  the  respon- 
sibility. By  the  forms  of  the  House,  several  opportunities  were  afforded  of  proposing 
auiendments.  Then,  why  should  there  be  a  responsibility,  if  a  man  yield  to  a  more 
matured  conviction?  His  hon.  friend  had  said,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  could  never 
escape  from  the  responsibility  of  having  introduced  the  clause  relative  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  papers  and  documents;  but,  he  could  assure  the  House  that  when  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  come  down  to  the  House,  it  had  been  his  intention  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  it  upon  examining  the  objections  to  which  it  was  exposed.  He,  therefore, 
hoped  the  House  would  pursue  the  ordinary  course,  and  not  resort  to  the  extraordi- 
nary proceeding  of  rejecting  a  bill  which  had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  a 
former  measure,  before  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  understanding  the  amend- 
ments that  were  to  be  proposed. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


COMMITMENTS  AND  CONVICTIONS. 

Mat  27,  1824. 

Mr.  Hume,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a 
return  of  the  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences,  who  were  committed 
to  the  different  gaols  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year  1822  or  1823  ;  distin- 
guishing those  by  summary  commitments,  and  those  for  trial  at  the  assizes  and 
sessions  held  for  the  several  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  liberties  therein;  showing 
the  name  of  the  magistrate  or  magistrates  who  signed  the  warrants  of  committal, 
and  distinguishing  the  number  of  persons  so  committed  by  summary  commitments 
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by  him  or  them,  and  the  number  committed  for  trial,  who  were  convicted,  acquitted, 
or  against  whom  no  bills  were  found,  or  who  were  not  prosecuted." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  he  had  expected  to  hear  from  the  hon.  member 
a  less  objectionable  motion  than  that  with  which  he  had  concluded,  and  the  returns 
to  which  would  not,  in  point  of  fact,  assist  him  in  his  ulterior  object.  The  hon. 
member  had  said,  that  when  these  returns,  with  the  names  of  the  committing  ma- 
gistrates, were  made,  some  individuals  would  be  found  who  were  unnecessarily  rigor- 
ous in  their  commitments,  and  who  were  designated  in  their  counties  as  "  committing 
magistrates."  He  protested  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  distinct  class  of 
persons ;  but  what  he  principally  rose  to  show  was,  that  the  returns  called  for 
would  not  raise  the  inference  which  the  hon.  member  supposed,  and  would  there- 
fore be  useless  for  his  general  argument.  For  instance,  there  ■were  several  prisons 
in  England,  in  which  commitments  in  execution  only  were  taken  ;  and  the  hon. 
member  must  not  confound  such  commitments  in  due  execution  of  legal  process  with 
the  summary  commitments  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  magisterial  duty.  Then, 
again,  the  disproportion  of  commitments  between  one  magistrate  and  another  would 
not  raise  the  inference  of  undue  rigour  in  the  committing  magistrate.  For  instance, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  whilst  members  were  attending  their  duty  in  parliament, 
there  must  be  other  magistrates  in  the  counties  whose  returns  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  must  necessarily  be  larger  than  those  not  so  actively  engaged,  from  local 
removals,  without  there  being  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  from  the  distinc- 
tion, the  undue  exercise  of  power.  When  the  hon.  gentleman  first  brought  this  sub- 
ject forward,  he  had  said,  that  there  was  an  immense  disproportion  between  the 
commitments  by  police  magistrates  and  by  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London.  He 
(Mr.  P.)  had  then  thought,  that  &  prima  facie  case  had  been  made  out  against  the 
stipendiary  magistrates,  and  that  they  were  the  more  responsible  because  they  re- 
ceived salaries,  although  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were  men  of  the  highest  honour 
and  respectability,  and  that  their  conduct  would  bear  the  strictest  examination. 
Those  magistrates  who  were  unpaid,  and  acted  merely  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  love 
of  utility,  were  of  course  in  a  different  situation.  As  far  as  the  hon.  gentleman  wished 
to  correct  the  return  already  made,  he  (Mr.  P.)  was  ready  to  concede  what  was  re  - 
quired.  There  was  no  indisposition  in  the  home  department  to  give  all  useful  infor- 
mation: but,  under  no  circumstances  could  he  consent  to  include  the  names  of  indi- 
vidual magistrates.  He  asserted  distinctly  that  it  was  a  criminatory  motion.  It  was 
criminatory,  because  it  went  to  show  that  magistrates  had  acted  on  vague  and  in- 
sufficient grounds.  The  hon.  member  had  talked  of  "  committing-  magistrates." 
He  (Mr.  P.)  had  never  heard  of  any  individuals  deserving  such  an  otfensive  distinc- 
tion. Was  it  fair  to  brand  a  gentleman  as  a  "  committing  magistrate,"  because  he 
devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  had  a  larger  number  of 
criminals  brought  before  him  ?  Besides,  if  the  returns  were  made  as  desired,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  draw  any  fair  inference  from  the  intelligence  supplied.  The  hon. 
gentleman,  on  the  former  occasion,  had  introduced  the  names  of  three  magistrates, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Dyer,  and  Mr.  Swabey,  and  in  consequence  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  sent 
for  Mr.  Dyer,  and  had  asked  him  to  furnish  some  cases  in  which  he  had  committed, 
and  the  grand  jury  had  afterwards  thrown  out  the  bill.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Dyer 
proved  that  the  disproportion  in  his  case  was  not  greater  than  in  others,  and  he 
pointed  out  fifteen  or  sixteen  cases  in  which  grand  juries  had  ignored  bills,  but  in 
which  Mr.  Dyer  would  have  grossly  misconducted  himself  if  he  had  not  committed 
the  party  charged,  Sometimes  the  matter  had  been  compromised  :  perhaps  the 
principal  witness  was  a  near  relation,  and,  not  wishing  to  disgrace  the  family,  upon 
reflection  did  not  choose  to  persevere  in  the  prosecution :  sudden  wrong  had  made 
him  bring  the  offender  before  a  magistrate,  but  in  his  cooler  moments  perhaps  he 
had  repented.  In  one  case,  though  the  charge  had  been  clearly  made  out  before 
the  magistrate,  the  prosecutrix  went  before  the  grand  jury  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  tliey,  of  course,  threw  out  the  bill.  In  another  case  of  a  criminal  assault  upon 
a  girl  often  years  old,  the  grand  jury  obtained  information  which  did  not  come  be- 
fore Mr.  Dyer,  showing  that  she  was  not  worthy  of  credit ;  and  on  this  accoimt  the 
man  accused  was  never  put  upon  his  trial.  In  some  instances,  parties,  though  duly 
bound  in  recognizances  to  prosecute,  did  not  appear;  and  as  they  were  poor,  their 
sureties  were  of  no  value,  and  could  not  be  estreated.     In  other  cases,  misunder- 
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standings  ocenrred  a**  to  the  time  when  witnesses  were  to  appear,  and  in  others,  the 
prosecution  was  dropped  from  carelessness,  indifference,  or  idleness.  While  these 
circumstances  vindicated  the  grand  jury  from  any  charge  of  neglect,  they,  at  the 
same  time,  showed  that  there  was  no  ground  for  inculpating  the  con.mitting  magis- 
trate. Unless,  therefore,  the  return  could  be  accompanied  Avith  a  detail  of  all  that 
appeared  at  the  police-office,  it  would  be  of  no  use,  as  it  could  lead  to  no  just  con- 
clusion. For  these  reasons,  he  should  negative  the  motion. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  71  against  34, 


IMPRISONMENT  OF  RICHARD  CARLILE. 
June  11,  1824. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from  Richard  Carlile,  at  present  confined  in  Dor- 
chester gaol  for  the  publication  of  blasphemous  works.  The  petitioner  complained 
that  he  had  been  prevented  from  paying  the  fine  w  hich  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
pay.  In  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of  the  fine,  he  had  been  detained  in  pri- 
son after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  to  which  lie  had  been  sentenced, 
lie  was  now  a  Crown  debtor ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  usual  indulgences  granted 
to  Crown  prisoners  liad  not  ])een  extended  to  him. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  petitioner  was  not  entitled 
to  be  treated  as  a  Crown  debtor,  but  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  gaol 
which  applied  to  his  original  imprisonment.  The  petitioner  had,  from  tinse  to  time, 
made  complaints  to  him  of  the  ill-treatment  which  he  received  in  the  gad.  lie  had 
instituted  inquiries  on  tlie  subject ;  and  he  felt  it  due  to  the  magistrates  of  Dorset 
to  state,  that,  under  the  greatest  provocation  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  re- 
ceive, he  could  not  conceive  that  any  persons  could  have  acted  with  more  forbear- 
ance. The  petitioner  conijilHined  of  the  restrictions  to  which  he  was  subjected;  but 
when  the  House  heard  that  his  object  was  to  corrupt  all  his  fellow  prisoners,  they 
would  easily  imagine  that  the  magistrates  were  compelled  to  take  precautions  to  prevent 
the  contamination.  Personal  restrictions  likewise  became  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  the  menaces  which  the  jietitioner  had  made  use  of.  Carlile  had  posted  in  the  gaol 
a  regular  written  notice,  that  after  a  certain  day  he  would  consider  his  imprisonment 
illegal,  and  would  feel  himself  justified  in  killing  the  first  keeper  he  might  see.  Car- 
lile had  sent  a  similar  notice  to  him.  Out  of  regard  to  the  lives  of  those  persons 
whose  duty  it  was  to  ensure  Carlile's  safe  custody,  and  from  regard  to  Carlile's  own 
safety,  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  declared,  that  he  thought  the  magistrates  were  right  in  tak- 
ing measures  to  prevent  him  from  committing  the  crime  which  he  meditated.  He 
was  satisfied  that  no  person,  under  the  circumstances  which  applied  to  Carlile's  case, 
could  have  been  treated  with  more  indulgence  than  he  had  been.  He  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  stating,  that  Mary  Anne  Carlile,  the  sister  of  the  petitioner,  had 
received  a  free  pardon,  and  was  discharged  from  gaol. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REVERSAL  OF  ATTAINDERS. 
June  14,  1824. 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  it  became  necessary  for  him,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  to  move  the  first  reading  of  five  bills  for  the  Reversal  of  Attainders,  for 
which  bills  his  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  his  assent.  The  first 
bill  was  for  reversing  the  attainder  of  Lord  Stafford,  and  with  respect  to  that  bill  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  as  the  reparation  of  an  act  of  injustice.  The  restoration 
of  the  other  titles  stood  upon  a  different  footing,  for  they  were  all  acts  of  grace  and 
favour.  In  addition  to  Lord  Stafford's  bill,  he  had  to  propose  the  usual  course  of 
reading  the  bills  for  reversing  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  jNlar,  Viscounts  Ken- 
mure  and  Strathallan,  and  Baron  Nairn. 
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After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Abercromby,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Captain 
Bruce,  and  Lord  Binning, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  further  said,  it  was  satisfactory  to  receive  from  all  parts  of 
the  House  the  admission,  that  the  selection  was  made  without  the  remotest  influ- 
ence of  party  ieelings.  There  remained  but  two  modes  of  proceeding;  either  an  in- 
discriminate reversal  of  all  the  attainders,  or  a  selection.  To  the  first  mode  there 
were  found  objections,  almost  insurmountable.  Indeed,  some  of  those,  lineally 
descended,  did  not,  on  considerations  of  property,  wish  for  the  extension  of  the 
bounty  to  them.  In  making  a  choice,  government  found  the  necessity  of  selecting 
those  respecting  whom.no  doubt  existed  regarding  the  original  patent,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  desirous  of  preferring  their  claims.  As  the  restoration  of  blood 
was,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour,  he  should  not  enter 
into  any  further  explanation  on  the  subject,  except  to  observe,  that  no  duty  could  be 
more  pleasant  than  that  which  had  thus  devolved  upon  him.  As  accidentally,  the 
bill  for  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  the  last  brought  in,  he 
begged  just  to  remark,  that  that  earldom  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
kingdom ;  and,  according  to  Lord  Hailes,  existed  before  any  records  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  bills  were  respectively  read  a  first  time. 


IRISH  INSURRECTION  BILL. 

June  14,  1824. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Insurrection  Bill, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  concurred  with  the  opponents  of  the  bill  in  admit- 
ting it  to  be  unconstitutional  and  severe,  and  regretted  its  necessity';  but  as  to  its 
efficacy,  he  altogether  differed  from  them.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  not  only  was 
the  measure  unconstitutional,  but  also  inefficacious,  then  indeed  the  objections  to  it 
would  be  unanswerable ;  but  he  maintained,  that  everything  which  had  yet  tran- 
spired on  the  subject,  had  proved  its  efficacy.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  committee — men  differing  widely  in  their  general  political  views — 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  parliament  to  separate  without  giving  to  the  executive 
government  in  Ireland  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act.  It  was  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  the  committee,  that,  as  a  measure  of  prevention,  it  had  already  been  success- 
ful, and  was  likely  to  succeed  better  than  any  other,  in  preventing  such  lawless  out- 
rages as  had  afflicted  several  parts  of  Ireland  last  year.  He  asked  for  the  bill  only  as 
a  temporary  measure,  until  the  end  of  the  next  session,  by  which  time  he  hoped  all 
further  cause  for  it  would  be  removed.  It  had  been  objected  to  it,  that  Ireland  was 
now  tranquil,  and  did  not  call  for  it.  It  was  asserted,  that  it  had,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  have,  the  effect  of  producing  general  discontent  with  the  laws.  These,  at 
least,  were  not  consistent  objections,  for  if  it  had  produced  such  discontent  with  the 
laws,  that  they  were  no  longer  respected,  that  would  be  one  reason  why  it  should 
be  continued  for  a  time  longer.  It  was  idle  to  say,  that  this  measure  was  called 
for  by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  to  enable  them  to  oppress  their  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects.  A  greater  libel  on  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  could  not  be  uttered. 
No;  it  was  called  for  to  protect  all  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  without  reference  to 
any  sect  or  class,  from  such  outrages.  It  was  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  pea- 
sant, as  well  as  of  his  rich  landlord.  They  had  already  heard  of  the  houses  of  land- 
lords being  barricadoed  during  the  night,  and  frequently  during  the  day,  so  com-, 
pletely  as  to  give  to  the  interior  the  appearance  of  night.  A  very  natural  feeling 
of  pity  was  expressed  for  the  situation  of  tho^e  who  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
such  means  of  protection  ;  but,  there  was  another  class  of  persons  who  were  equally 
entitled  to  pity,  and  to  protection — he  meant  those  industrious  peasants  whose 
thatched  cottage  afforded  no  such  means  of  defence.  From  the  e\ddence  of  Mr. 
Bennett  it  appeared,  that  the  houses  of  almost  all  the  peasantry  were  thatched,  and 
of  course  easily  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  very  many  peaceably  disposed  peasants 
were  obliged  to  join  in  nightly  depredation  on  others,  to  protect  their  own  houses 
and  families  from  being  destroyed;  which  would  be  the  case  if  they  refused.     Why 
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sliould  such  persons  be  left  without  the  protection  afforded  by  this  Act  ?  It  a])- 
peared  that,  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  there  were  not  less  than  fourteen  mur- 
ders committed  in  one  barony  in  two  years,  and  yet  in  not  a  sinj^le  instance  had 
the  perpetrators  been  discovered.  The  Insurrection  Act  was  certainly  a  bad  thing, 
but  murders  and  burnings  were  a  great  deal  worse.  He  for  one  should  be  willing 
rather  to  live  under  such  a  law,  than  be  nightly  exposed  to  the  fear  of  having  his 
liouse  burnt,  and  liis  wife  and  family  driven  out  to  be  shot.  He  begged  the  House 
to  recollect  the  case  of  Mr.  Slice,  where  a  whole  family,  consisting  of  sixteen  per- 
sons, were  all  destroyed  by  such  a  nightly  attack.  If  the  Act  prevented  a  single 
crime  like  this — kept  a  single  family  from  such  a  fate — it  was  a  benefit.  The  evi- 
dence showed  that  combinations  had  been  broken  up.  The  House  must  at  the  same 
time  recollect,  that  the  measure  was  not  to  be  the  permanent  law  of  the  country. 
But  would  any  person  trust  during  the  next  winter  to  the  "dove-like"  simplicity  to 
which  the  hon.  member  had  alluded,  for  the  security  of  Ireland;  or  could  it  be 
thought  that  the  country  would  be  tranquil  without  this  measure?  The  seeds  of 
discontent  had  been  sown,  according  to  the  hon.  member,  who  had  begun  with 
Strongbow,  for  centuries.  Could  one  session  of  inquiry,  then,  be  expected  to  root 
them  up?  He  did  not  suppose  the  magistrates  were  all  pure;  that  no  instance  of 
corruption  could  be  found;  that  government  had  always  been  perfect;  but,  whatever 
might  formerly  have  been  the  case,  he  was  sure  that  since  his  present  majesty's  ac- 
cession, attention  had  been  paid  to  improving  the  magistracy,  and  that  measures  of 
severity  had  been  relaxed.  Ireland  had  been  relieved  from  taxation,  and  her  other 
wants  had  been  attended  to.  He  wished,  as  much  as  any  gentleman,  that  religious 
animosities  were  abolished;  he  only  differed  with  hon.  members  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  plans  which  they  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  agreed  to  by  112  against 
23 ;  majority,  89. 


ABUSES  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 
June  18,  1824. 

Mr.  Brougham  having  presented  a  petition  from  the  Speaker,  and  several  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Keys  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  respecting  certain  alleged 
abuses  in  that  Island, — 

Mr.  Secretaky  Peel  said,  he  felt  that  many  of  the  charges  were,  in  fiict,  against 
himself,  and  not  against  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  he  rose  with  a  confident  expectation 
that  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  House  of  his  innocence.  One  accusation  was, 
that  the  House  of  Keys  had  been  deprived  of  their  right  of  forming  part  of  the  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  of  the  Isle  of  ]Man,  and  it  was  insinuated  that  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
had  so  excluded  them,  because  they  had  displeased  the  governor.  The  (juestion  of 
their  right  to  sit  in  the  criminal  court,  and  thus  to  control  the  jury,  was  disputed  in 
1823;  and  he  had  required  to  be  furnished  with  all  the  papers  on  the  subject;  the 
Duke  of  Athol  sent  them,  accompanied  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  island,  that  the  House  of  Keys  had  no  claim  to  sit  without  summons. 
The  point  was  referred  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  and  they  had  twice  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clarke.  On  the  30th  April  last,  he  had,  therefore,  written 
to  tlie  lieutenant-governor,  stating,  that  if  the  Keys  were  not  summoned,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  was  only  anxious  that  the  question  should  be  brought,  in  consequence, 
before  a  competent  tribunal — the  privy  council.  No  appeal  had  been  yet  made,  but 
a  petition,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Three 
j)risoners  had  been  convicted  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  one  of  them  capitally,  and  notice 
was  given  him  that  he  might  appeal.  The  prisoner  replied,  that  he  could  not  af- 
ford the  ex|iense;  to  whicli  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  answered,  that  as  a  great  public 
question  was  involved,  the  government  ought  to  bear  the  charge.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  contended  further,  that  the  Duke  of  Athol  had  expended  far  more  than 
the  revenue  he  derived  from  it,  upon  the  internal  improvement  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  he  had  never  heard  of  any  accusation  against  his  grace,  of  having  abused  the 
powers  of  his  office  for  the  sake  of  doing  injustice.     He  could  not  deny  that  there 
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had,  been  unfortunate  bickerings  and  disputes  between  the  Duke  of  Athol  and 
the  House  of  Keys,  and  his  (Mr.  P's)  great  object  throughout  had  been  to  ac- 
commodate differences,  and  to  induce  the  parties  to  bury  in  oblivion  past  animosities. 
So  lately  as  the  5th  July  last,  the  House  of  Keys  had  felt  much  exasperated  against 
the  Duke  of  Athui,  for  certain  language  used  by  the  latter  ;  but  after  a  meeting  be- 
tween them,  a  resolution  for  reconciliation  had  been  agreed  upon.  Since  that  date 
there  had  been  no  real  ground  for  complaint ;  but  the  House  of  Keys  had  taken  up  a 
most  mistaken  notion,  that  his  grace  had  been  instrumental  in  depriving  them  of  their 
supposed  right  to  sit  in  the  criminal  court.  He  was  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  stating  his  reasons  for  advising  the  Crown  to  suspend  Mr.  Vaughan  from  his 
otfice  of  judge.  A  Mr.  Fell  had  written  to  him,  mentioning  that  a  female  servant, 
whom  he  had  brought  from  Liverpool,  had  formed  a  criminal  connexion  with  the 
judge,  which  induced  the  latter  to  give  her  counsel  and  advice  in  a  suit  she  had 
commenced  against  her  master.  Mr.  Fell  also  accused  the  judge  of  other  mal-prac- 
tices,  in  reference  to  an  action  brought  for  defamation  against  Mr.  Fell  arising  out 
of  these  transactions.  After  various  inquiries  into  the  character  of  Mr.  Fell,  he 
(Mr.  Peel)  had  referred  the  matter  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  island,  and  the 
fullest  investigation  having  taken  place,  it  was  found  that  the  proofs  of  misconduct 
against  the  judge  were  so  strong,  that  he  could  not  avoid  dismissing  him  from  his 
office.  It  was  true  that  the  counsel  for  inquiry  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  gover- 
nor, but  that  was  not  out  of  the  usual  course.  Upon  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  he 
(Mr.  Peel)  declared,  that  in  removing  the  judge,'  he  had  never  for  a  moment  consi- 
dered whether  that  individual  was  or  was  not  offensive  to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  He 
justified  the  Duke's  conduct  in  other  particulars,  with  the  exception  of  some  little 
excess  in  the  language  which  he  had  used  in  one  or  two  of  the  instances  which  had 
been  given. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  KING'S  SPEECH,  ON   THE  OPENING  OF   THE 
SESSION,  FEBRUARY  3,  1825. 

February  4,   1825. 

On  the  bi'inging  up  of  the  report  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  King's  Speech 
by  Lord  F.  L.  Gower,  on  the  day  after  the  opening  of  the  Session, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,,  who  arose  fifth  in  the  debate,  immediately  after  Sir  J. 
New{)ort,  observed,  that  he  would  not  be  provoked  by  any  expressions  which  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  baronet,  to  anticipate  the  regular  discussion  which  would 
soon  take  place  upon  the  topics  to  which  he  had  adverted.  It  was,  as  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  justly  observed,  most  true,  that  by  giving  an  assent  to  the  Address, 
no  member  was  pledged  to  support  the  specific  measures  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
which  it  was  in  contemplation  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  would  give 
notice  of  the  steps  which  it  was  intended  to  pursue.  In  taking  that  course,  his 
Majesty's  government  was  prepared,  upon  its  own  responsibility,  to  submit  certain 
measures  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  With  respect  to  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, though,  on  a  future  day,  that  subject  would  come  before  the  House  more 
directly,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  considered  its  existence  not  consistent 
with  the  popular  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  representative  body  of  the  kingdom. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  that  such  must  also  be  the  conviction  of  many  persons 
who,  on  other  questions,  did  not  agree  with  him.  He  spoke  not  of  those  who  consi- 
dered the  existence  of  that  Association,  as  trenching  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive,  but  he  would  put  it  to  any  unprejudiced  man 
who  valued  the  pop'ilar  institutions  of  the  country,  whether  its  continuance  was  not 
incompatible  with  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  due  administration  of  justice. 
Could  the  House  of  Commons  tolerate  a  body  which  assumed  to  itself  the  power  of 
levying  a  tax  on  a  portion  of  the  king's  subjects  ?  Was  it  consistent  with  the  pure 
administration  of  justice,  that  an  unrecognised  assembly  should  presume  to  overawe 
the  judicial  administration  of  the  country?  As  he  before  stated,  he  wa^  unwilling 
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to  enter  at  large  upon  a  question  which  would  be  the  subject  of  future  discussion; 
but  ho  was  convinced,  that  when  fully  and  impartially  considered,  no  man  who 
valued  the  popular  institutions  of  the  country  could  give  his  support  to  an  Associa- 
tion, which,  though  perhaps  tolerated  by  an  evasion  of  the  law,  was  manifestly  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  Convention  Act.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  acts  of 
the  Association  received  the  deliberate  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  lli)niau 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  could  not  believe,  though  opposed  to  their  claims,  that 
any  great  and  respectable  class  of  tlie  community  could  subscribe  to  that  doctrine 
which  was  recorded  in  their  public  proceedings,  of  appealing  to  that  hatred  which, 
as  Catholics,  they  were  presumed  to  bear  to  another  portion  of  their  fellow  men. 
And  yet,  when  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, proposed  the  erasure  of  such  language,  as  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  reli- 
gion and  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  his  objection  had  been  unanimously  over- 
ruled. Again  he  would  repeat,  that  he  never  could  bring  himself  to  believe,  that 
any  large  portion  of  the  people  would  tolerate  such  a  sentiment  as  was  expressed  in 
the  address  which  had  emanated  from  the  Catholic  Association.  If,  however,  the 
Catholics  generally  participated  in  such  feelings  and  opinions,  then,  indeed,  \)o\v 
additionally  strong  became  the  reason  for  excluding  from  political  power  persons 
capable  of  holding  such  tenets !  No;  he  could  not  believe  that  the  Catliolic  com- 
munity would  adopt  such  principles ;  for  he  had  always  hitherto  heard  their  best 
advocates  entreat  that  the  errors  of  the  few  should  not  be  visited  upon  the  heads  of 
the  many.  It  was  not  a  little  strange  that,  whilst  several  gentlemL'u  called  upon 
the  government  to  permit  this  Association  to  remain,  they  were  loud  in  their  deiuni- 
ciation  of  another  Association  in  this  country,  against  which  the  same  cause  of 
complaint  did  not  exist.  An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (^Ir.  Brougham)  had  la.-t 
night  alluded  to  some  supposed  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  ca- 
binet upon  particular  subjects  :  he  had  talked  of  those  who  were  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  opinions  for  the  preservation  of  their  places,  and  that  there  was  one 
who  would  pocket  any  popular  opinion  of  the  day,  to  preserve  his  othcial  power. 
He  wast  certainly  much  disinclined  to  speak  of  himself — 
Mr.  Brougham. — I  did  not  mean  you. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  separate  himself  from  his  colleague,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  to  whom  the  observations  he  alluded  to  were  understood  to 
apply.  Of  that  eminent  individual  he  could  not  speak  in  terms  of  adequate  praise. 
He  believed  his  name  would  go  down  to  posterity,  as  that  of  a  man  of  great  and 
exalted  merits,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  failings  imputed  by  some  men  to 
some  of  his  acts,  he  would  go  down  to  posterity  as  being  the  most  consistent  politi- 
cian who  had  ever  held  the  great  seal.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  official  life  was  the 
best  answer  to  all  the  calumnies  which  had  been  heaped  upon  his  character.  With 
respect  to  his  own  opinions — and  for  them  he  only  meant  now  to  iinswer — he  could 
declare,  that  his  original  view  of  the  Catholic  question  had  been  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  subsequent  events;  and  he  claimed  credit  for  the 
sincerity  of  his  opinion,  when  he  declared,  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  any  official 
sacrifice,  rather  than  abandon  his  principles.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  s:iid, 
that  he  (Mr.  P.)  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  were  the  persons  who  on<j:ht  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Association.  For  himself,  he 
could  assure  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  imputed  responsibility  was  groundless; 
for  he  had  never  opened  his  lips  upon  the  subject,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
Supposed  to  have  done.  He  was  ready  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  he  called  upon 
parliament  to  put  down  an  Association  calculated  to  engender  hatred,  strife,  and 
every  kind  of  bitterness.  If  it  should  be  the  decision  of  parliament  that  the  Asso- 
ciation ought  lo  he  put  down,  he  never  could  believe  that  the  Catholics  would  not 
acquiesce  in  the  decision.  The  hon  member  for  Westminster  had  stated  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  if  the  legislature  should  make  a  law  declaring  the  Association  ilWal 
nothing  but  the  employment  of  military  force  could  obtain  obedience  to  it.  lie 
never  could  believe  that.  He  was  quite  sure,  if  such  a  law  were  passed,  that  law 
would  be  readily  obeyed  by  the  Catholic  body. 

Later  in  the  evening,  in  reply  to  Lord  Nugent, — 

Mr.   Peei-  rose  to  explain.       lie  disclaimed  having  stated  that  the  hon.    and 
learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.   Brougham)    had   said  that  the  Constitutional 
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Association  was  illegal.  The  learned  member  for  Peterborough  had,  he  believed, 
doubted  its  legality.  The  noble  Lord  (Nugent)  misunderstood  the  sense  in  which 
he  meant  to  apply  the  word  "  illegal."  He  merely  meant  to  say,  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  had  contended,  that  the  Constitutional  Association  was  an  Associa- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  that  all  the  objections  which 
could  be  urged  against  any  society  confederating  to  institute  prosecutions,  applied 
with  still  greater  force  to  the  Catholic  Association.  That  was  the  whole  extent  of 
his  observations. 

The  Address  was  agreed  to. 


UNLAWFUL  SOCIETIES  IN  IRELAND. 

February  10,   1825. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Goulbourn's  motion,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
certain  Acts  relating  to  Unlawful  Societies  in  Ireland, — 

Mk.  Secretary  Peel  arose,  he  said,  to  state  a  few  of  those  grave  considerations 
by  which  his  vote  of  that  night  would  be  directed.  He  would  first  notice  an  argu- 
ment that  had  been  made  use  of,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  by  an  hon.  member, 
the  effect  of  which,  if  it  were  well  founded,  would  be  to  take  away  from  government, 
or  from  parliament  rather,  all  right  of  interference  in  the  case  of  associations  that 
might  be  deemed  illegal.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  expressly  said,  "  he  would  not 
vindicate  the  acts  of  the  Catholic  Association  ;  he  thought  them  to  be,  in  many  re- 
spects, indefensible,  and  he  could  not  stand  forward  as  their  advocate."  But  still  that 
hon.  gentleman  conceived,  that  the  hands  of  the  House  were  tied  up — that  these  people 
laboured  under  such  a  grievance,  as  took  from  the  House  all  right  of  interference 
with  their  proceedings ;  those  proceedings  being  admitted,  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
himself,  to  be  indefensible.  Why,  if  this  were  so,  there  was  an  end  of  all  their  deli- 
berations in  that  House,  on  this  or  on  any  other  subject.  If  that  doctrine  were  to  pre- 
vail, it  must  follow  that  the  subjects  of  this  country,  if  they  should  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  suffering  under  a  grievance  of  this  or  any  other  kind,  might  resort  to 
unconstitutional  measures  for  their  redress;  which  measures,  however,  parliament 
could  not  interpose  to  check,  until  those  grievances  should  have  been  first  removed. 
Now,  he  maintained,  that  from  the  moment  parliament  recognised  such  a  doctrine 
as  this,  they  would  abdicate  their  legislative  functions  altogether.  It  seemed  neces- 
sary to  approach  this  argument  in  the  first  place,  before  he  proceeded  to  any  other 
observations ;  for  if  the  principle  were  once  accepted,  where  was  its  application  to 
terminate  ?  Where  were  these  Associations  to  end  ?  There  were  many  persons  who 
considered  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament  to  be  so  bad  and  imperfect, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  were  deprived  of  their  rights.  Now,  that  might 
be  considered  a  grievance,  and  a  grievance  of  a  very  heavy  kind  ;  and  if  the  argu- 
ment he  had  alluded  to  were  to  be  admitted,  why  might  not  the  country  expect  an 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  parliamentary  reform  [cries  of  hear,  hear !]  ? 
What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  system  he  knew  not;  but  he  called  upon 
the  hon.  gentlemen,  who  expressed  by  their  cheers  their  willingness  to  have  such 
Associations,  that  if  they  admitted  the  princi}/le  in  one  ease,  they  must  expect  As- 
sociations for  the  removal  of  every  real  or  supposed  grievance ;  and  if  parliament 
should  afterwards  think  of  putting  an  end  to  them,  the  answer  would  be,  that  the 
subjects  of  the  country,  and  not  its  legislature,  were  the  proper  judges  of  those 
grievances,  and  of  the  propriety  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  redress  them.  That, 
however,  was  not  his  reading  of  the  law.  He  conceived  parliament  to  be  the  sole 
constitutional  judge  of  these  matters,  and  if  the  parliament  thought  a  law  ought  to 
be  continued,  those  who  fancied  themselves  aggrieved  by  it,  must  not  resort  to  un- 
constitutional measures  to  procure  its  abolition.  They  might  petition— they  might 
rejjrcpcnt  their  grievances  to  parliament,  and  their  petitions  and  representations 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  but  parliament  would  abandon  its  duty,  if  it 
allowed  any  body  of  men  to  act  independently  of  its  authority,  and  only  according 
to  their  own  free  pleasures.  He  claimed  the  right  of  parliament  to  act  as  it  should 
think  fit,  if  it  shoxdd  deem  the  Catholic  Association,  or  any  other  of  the  same  sort, 
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at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution. — He  slio  ild  considor  this  Asso- 
ciation in  two  ways — as  a  political  body,  and  as  a  body  interfering  with  the  admini- 
stration of  pnblic  justice.  He  should  first  consider  it  as  a  body  interfei  ii.g  with  the 
administration  of  jjublic  justice.  In  doing  this,  he  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  who  spoke  last,  and  should  cite  the  authorities  ot  emi- 
nent men — of  men  to  whose  opinions  he  should  always  pay  respect,  and  whose  sen- 
timents, though  e.\pres.sed  on  another  subject,  applied  with  peculiar  force  to  the  pre- 
sent, lie  should  first  cite  their  o))inions  as  referring  to  Associations,  in  the 
character  of  societies  for  the  prosecution  of  otfenders.  These  societies  had  lately 
been  very  much  before  the  public,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion in  that  House.  To  one  especially  he  should  refer.  It  was  denominated  by  its 
own  supporters,  "  the  Constitutional  Associatirm;"  but  it  was  termed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  extreme  decency  and  gentleness  and  moderation,  both  in  act  and  language, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House — "the  Uridge  Street  Gang."  [A  laugh].  It  would 
be  no  answer  to  him  to  say,  that  this  Sficiety  had  not  been  suppressed  by  tlie  govern- 
ment. Such  an  argument  was  at  no  time  conclusive;  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
if  it  should  be  u<ed,  it  would  be  peculiarly  inapplicalde.  At  least,  it  would  not 
have  the  smallest  application  to  him.  He  was  no  member  of  the  society — he  had 
never  lent  the  authority  of  his  otKce  to  the  society ;  but,  though  he  had  done  none 
of  these  thing--,  yet,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought  there  was  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  Constitutional  and  the  Catholic  Associations  ;  and  tliat  every  argument 
which  had  been  considered  applicable  to  the  Constitutional  Association  would  apply 
with  tenfold  force  to  the  Cathnlic  Association.  But  following  the  example  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who  had  just  resumed  his  scat,  and  wishing  to  embel- 
lish his  speech  by  the  eloquent  opinions  of  greater  men  than  himself — by  the  senti- 
ments of  greater  authorities — to  whom  he  should  introduce,  not  merely  general 
observations,  but  principles  applicable  to  all  times;  and  he  should  leave  it  to  the 
House  to  say,  whether  they  dicl  not  peculiarly  apply  to  the  present  question.  The 
first  quotation  would  be  from  the  hon.  memlier  who  made  the  motion  with  respect 
to  the  Constitutional  Association;  and  he  need  not  hesitate  to  give  that  hon  gentle- 
man's name ;  for  it  was  one,  dear,  he  was  sure,  to  every  friend  of  liberty,  and  one 
tliat  he  could  not  m.'ntion  without  that  feeling  of  respect  which  was  due  to  the 
private  character  and  public  consistency  of  a  man  from  whose  political  opinions, 
however,  and  from  the  whole  tenor  almost  of  whose  public  life,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune entirely  to  differ — he  meant  Mr.  ^^'hitb^ead  [hear,  hear].  The  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  had  said,  when  speaking  of  the  Constitutional  Association,  that  "  he 
had  always  observed,  even  in  the  transactions  of  private  life,  that  individuals  acting 
Collectively  would  openly  avow  proceedings  which,  in  tlieir  individual  character, 
tliiy  would  have  been  asliamed  to  acknowledge,  lie  did  not  pretend  to  any  deep 
knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  woidd  contend  that  the  Association  was  formed  against 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  in  opposition  to  tlie  Act  of  IMaintenance.  That 
Act  was  pa-^sed  to  prevent  oppression;  and  he  thought  that  sitbscribing  to  prosecute 
individuals  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  came  under  the  description  of  Maintenance,  and 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  Act."  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  was  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  such  societies  were  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Maintenance.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland  were  aware  of  this 
Act  or  not ;  but  he  contended,  that  if  this  doctrine  were  true,  whatever  might  be  the 
object  of  such  a  confederacy,  it  came  within  the  meaning  of  that  Act;  and  that 
parliament  was  l)ound,  at  any  rate,  to  provide  a  bill  that  should  remedy  such  an 
evil.  But,  he  would  now  resort  to  legal  authorities,  which  on  such  a  subject  must 
be  considered  as  entitled  to  greater  weight  than  any  otliers.  From  among  the  legal 
authorities,  the  opinion  he  should  first  cite  was  that  of  an  erudite  civilian.  He  did 
not  mean,  however,  to  confine  himself  to  gentlemen  learned  in  the  civil  law  alone. 
He  should  take  the  opinions  of  men  engaged  in  all  the  branches  of  the  law,  but  should 
commence  with  the  learned  civilian,  who,  as  a  mend)er  of  that  House,  had  expressed 
his  opinion  on  these  Associations.  That  learned  doctor  (Lushington)  had  com- 
mented with  great  force  on  the  difficulty  which  would  be  im])osed  upon  persons,  if 
they  were  maliciously  prosecuted,  in  afterwards  obtaining  compensation  in  damages 
for  the  injury  they  had  sustained.  Now,  suppose  the  soldier,  whose  case  had  recently 
been  mentioned,  should  commence  an  action  for  a  malicious  prosecution,  woidd  he 
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not  lie  under  those  dilBculties  to  which  the  learned  civilian  had  referred  ?  He  after- 
wards said,  that  "  if  counter-associations  should  be  resorted  to,  nothing  but  dissen- 
sion and  ill-will  would  be  seen,  instead  of  that  peace  and  quiet  to  which  the  country- 
was  so  anxiously  looking."  Would  not  any  person  who  heard  these  remarks,  with- 
out the  observations  with  which  they  had  been  introduced,  suppose  they  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate  upon  the  Catholic  Association  ?  Certainly 
they  would  ;  and,  in  fact,  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  their  application  to  this  sub- 
ject. Pie  would  now  resort  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  distinguished  ornaments 
of  the  profession  of  the  common  law.  He  would  first  of  all  take  the  opinion  of  an 
individual  who  now,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  country,  presided 
occasionally  as  a  judge  in  one  of  our  courts  of  justice.  He  alluded  to  the  common 
Serjeant  (Mr.  Denman).  The  opinion  of  that  learned  person  was,  that  "  the  great 
objection  to  the  Constitutional  and  all  similar  associations  was,  that  they  could  not 
exist  without  becoming  a  seminary  for  spies  and  informers."  The  case  of  the  sol- 
dier which  has  just  been  alluded  to  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  who  had  been  proved 
innocent,  not  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  merely,  but  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  a 
bench  of  forty-three  magistrates  ditiering  widely  in  religious  and  political  sentiments, 
proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association  had  given 
rise  to  an  innumerable  swarm  of  spies  and  informers.  That  soldier  had  nearly 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  artifices  of  such  miscreants ;  and  thus  experience  proved,  that 
when  Associations  were  formed  of  such  a  nature  as  that  whose  demerits  they  were 
now  considering,  the  prediction  of  the  common  serjeant  must  instantly  be  realized. 
The  learned  gentleman  had  gone  on  to  say,  that  "  as  to  the  formation  of  a  counter- 
association,  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  the  administration  of  public  justice 
than  for  two  parties  to  be  constantly  running  a  race  with  each  other,  endeavouring 
to  pour  their  several  friends  into  the  jury-box,  and  thus  to  gain  a  triumph  over  the 
law."  Now,  if  all  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  subscribers  to  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  if  other  Associations  were  to  be  formed  to  counteract  its  proceed- 
ings, there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  constant  endeavour,  in  both  parties,  to  pour 
into  the  jury-box  their  several  friends,  and  thus  to  obtain  over  the  law  that  triumph 
which  the  common  serjeant  had  so  clearly  predicted.  He  now  approached  the  autho- 
rity of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham)  who  was  considered  as  the 
political  leader  of  the  other  side  of  the  House.  His  opinion  was  quite  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  other  respectable  authorities  he  had  quoted  ;  and  was  the  more  valuable 
as  it  furnished  him  with  an  answer  to  an  objection  which,  in  all  probability,  would 
that  evening  be  produced.  He  had  no  doubt  he  should  be  followed  in  the  debate  by 
those  who  would  ask  him  :  "  How  is  it  that  you,  who  approved  of  the  Constitutional 
Association,  are  now  so  eager  to  repress  the  Catholic  Association?"  The  first 
answer  he  would  give  to  that  question  would  be  this — "  the  two  Associations  are 
very  different."  He  was  sorry  to  be  diverted  from  the  point  on  which  he  had  just 
been  going  to  address  the  House,  but  he  thought  a  fit  opportunity  was  now  offered 
to  him  of  pointing  out  the  broad  distinction  which  existed  between  these  two  cele- 
brated Associations.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  only  right  in  him  to  state,  that  he  had 
never  been  either  directly  or  indirectly  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Association; 
and  that  he  never  would  be  a  member  of  any  such  Association,  unless  that  occurred, 
which  he  had  no  right,  even  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  suppose  would  occur ; 
namely,  that  government  should  obstinately  refuse  to  the  subject  the  protection  it 
owed  him.  He  never,  he  repeated  it,  would  be  a  member  of  any  Association  which 
interfered  with  the  functions  of  the  executive  government,  and  which  volunteered 
the  duties  which  the  constitution  appointed  efficient  and  responsible  officers  to  dis- 
charge. He  would  now  repeat  that  these  two  Associations  differed  from  each  other, 
upon  grounds  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any  man  of  sense  to  confound.  For 
instance,  he  thought  that  the  Constitutional  Association,  supposing  a  nuu'der  to 
have  been  committed,  would  never  have  published  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  it  was  to  be  proved  ;  and  sure  he  was,  that  they  would  never  have 
got  together  a  band  of  spies  and  informers  to  prove  the  commission  of  a  murder 
which  had  never  been  committed.  Yet,  all  this  had  been  done  under  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Association.  So  that  there  was  the  widest  distinction  between  tl:e  two 
societies  ;  the  one  limiting  its  prosecutions  to  the  case  of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels,  and  the  other  extending  them  to  the  highest  offences  known  to  the  law — the 
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neglect  of  magistrates  to  perform  their  duties,  and  the  commission  of  crimes  as 
atrocious  as  murder.  But  to  return  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Winchelsca.  That  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that,  "  in  his  opinion,  a 
man  might  with  perfect  consistency  approve  of  the  other  societies  alluded  to  inci- 
dentally, and  yet  disapprove  of  that  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  as  the  distinction 
between  them  was  as  clear  as  possible.  Some  offences  were,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
secuted, though  many  a  man  would  feel  a  repugnance  at  having  his  name  mentioned 
in  the  same  line  with  such  an  otience,  even  as  its  prosecutor.  The  argument  drawn 
from  the  societies  to  prosecute  for  thefts,  could  not  apply  to  the  present  Association. 
How  was  it  possible  that  a  man's  feelings  could  be  so  interested  in  the  ease  of  a 
theft,  as  they  would  be  upon  a  question  purely  political?  Party  feeling  would  in- 
terfere, and  even  the  jury  become  contaminated  Avith  it,  by  the  encouragement  of 
such  a  society  as  this.  The  remedy  proposed  would  be  an  aggravation  of  the  mis- 
chief; for,  as  had  been  well  observed,  it  would  lead  to  the  i)ollution  of  the  very 
fountain  of  justice."  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  in  these  words  expressly 
described  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Association.  It  prosecuted  for  offences  which,  in 
their  nature,  were  purely  political ;  and,  by  so  doing,  tainted  the  administration  of 
public  justice.  They  took  upon  themselves  legal  functions — they  sent  agents  into 
the  country  to  prosecute  for  political  offences,  and  from  that  moment  they  tainted 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  proceeded  : — 
"  The  society  was,  in  fact,  evidently  erected  for  party  purpo<cs^-to  punish  libels  on 
one  side,  and,  if  not  to  encourage,  at  least  to  leave  untouched  all  those  on  the  other. 
For  these  reasons,  he  considered  it  dangerous  that  such  a  society  should  exist ;  and 
if  anything  could  increase  his  abhorrence  of  it,  it  was  the  sort  of  defence  by  which 
it  was  endeavoured  to  be  sustained."  With  this  language  he  i'uUy  concurred.  If  any- 
thing could  increase — he  would  not  say  bis  abhorrence,  but^ — his  alarm,  at  this  Asso- 
ciation, it  was  the  ground  upon  which  he  had  that  nigiit  heard  it  defended.  lie  was 
sure  it  would  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  government,  to  hear  such  sound  princi- 
ples advocated  by  the  other  side  of  the  House,  especially  as  they  were  so  strictly 
applicable  to  the  Catholic  Association  [hear]. — He  should  now  advert  to  what  had 
/alien  from  another  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  the  member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr.  Scarlett).  That  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and,  from  the  rank  he 
held  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  from  the  respectability  of  his  private  character,  was 
entitled  to  have  the  opinions  which  he  stated  in  that  House,  on  points  of  law,  viewed 
with  the  most  profound  attention.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Peterborough 
went  even  further  than  any  of  his  learned  colleagues.  He  said,  that  "  he  could  not 
concur  with  his  lion,  and  learned  friend  in  pronouncing  this  society  to  be  legal :  he 
thought  it  usurped  the  functions  of  the  attorney-general,  in  whose  hands  prosecu- 
tions for  political  offences  were  vested  by  the  government,  and  where  he  thought  the 
discretion  of  instituting  them  would  be  exercised  with  more  coolness  than  this 
society  was  likely  to  use  on  such  subjects.  Any  set  of  men  arrogating  to  themselves 
such  a  power  of  prosecuting  for  political  offences,  assumed  an  unconstitutional 
power,  which  he  considered  dangerous,  and  which  he  could  not  easily  be  persuaded 
was  legal.  He  meant  to  pronounce  no  conclusive  opinion  until  he  had  all  the  acts 
before  him."  Having,  then,  these  concurrent  opinions  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  an  Association  founded  upon  such  principles,  though  it  perhaps  might 
be  legal,  was  at  any  rate  unconstitutional ;  that  its  proceedings  were  not  merely 
dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  but  fatal  to  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice — seeing  that  all  the  arguments  which  applied  to  the  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciation applied  with  still  greater  force  to  the  Catholic  Association — had  he  not,  he 
would  ask,  gone  a  great  w^ay  to  prove  that  the  House  ought  not  to  reject,  he  would 
not  say  the  measure,  but  the  consideration  of  a  measure,  Avhich  was  calculated  to 
ajiply  a  remedy  to  an  evil  of  which  he  was  sure  that  scarcely  one  man  in  ten  would 
seriously  deny  the  existence  ? — He  was  now  discussing  the  operation  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  as  it  affected  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  therefore 
called  tlie  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he  deemed  a  most  important  consideration. 
He  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  stated,  that  the  discussion,  in  which  the  opinions  which 
he  had  just  read  had  been  advanced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite, 
occurred  previously  to  the  discussion  which  afterwards  took  place  in  the  Court  of 
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King's  Bench  respecting  the  legality  of  the  Constitutional  Association.  Nov, let 
the  House  mark  how  ihat  discussion  bore  upon  the  present  question.  In  the  year 
1821,  the  present  lord  mayor  of  London  was  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex.  A  prosecution  had  been  instituted  by  the  Constitutional  Association 
against  Dolby,  for  editing  a  seditious  or  a  blasphemous  libel.  The  sheriff,  Mr. 
Garratt,  who  had  been  a  subscriber  to  that  Association,  had  returned  the  panel  from 
which  the  jury,  who  were  to  try  the  indictment,  were  to  be  chosen.  A  challenge 
was  accordingly  made  to  the  array.  It  was  objected  to  this  challenge  by  the  sheriff 
that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  Association,  and  that  he  had  publicly  declared  so 
in  a  letter  he  had  written  to  its  secretary  at  the  time  of  his  being  elected  sheriff. 
That  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  fact ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  Court  held 
that  he  was  disqualified  from  performing  the  duty  of  returning  the  jury.  Nay,  more  ; 
in  the  course  of  the  trial,  a  question  was  submitted  to  triers  appointed  by  the  Court; 
and  on  its  bei;ig  attempted  to  examine  him  as  a  witness,  the  Court  ruled  that  he 
could  not  be  admitted  as  a  witness,  because  he  was  unindifferent.  Now,  sup- 
posing Mr.  Garratt  had  been  in  the  situation  of  a  grand  juror,  would  not  the  san  o 
objection  of  unindifferency  have  also  applied  to  ium  ?  He  believed  that  a  challenge 
against  him  on  that  ground  would  have  held  good ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  have  ap- 
plied to  him  as  a  common  juror,  for  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  upcm  application 
being  made  to  it,  had  ordered  the  attorney  of  the  Association  to  afford  the  defendant 
a  list  of  its  members,  in  order  that  all  of  them  who  were  returned  upon  the  jury 
list  might  be  struck  out  of  it  [hear,  hear].  Now,  he  would  call  upon  the  House  to 
apply  this  rule  to  the  Catholic  Association.  Was  not  every  Catholic  who  had  sub- 
scribed even  one  farthing  to  this  Association  disqualified,  on  account  of  his  unin- 
differency,  from  sitting  as  a  juror  on  any  prosecution  which  it  might  institute? 
Was  not  the  very  fuet  of  his  subscription  a  proof  of  his  unindifferency  ?  They  had 
been  told  that  evening,  that  every  peasant  in  Ireland  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Association.  If  this  were  so,  was  not  justice  likely  to  be  tainted  in  its  administra- 
tion, when  nearly  every  person  who  was  qualified  to  sit  upon  a  common  jury  was 
disqualified  by  his  own  act  ?  Was  not  a  system  which  gave  rise  to  such  inconve- 
nience, neutralizing  and  rendering  null  the  various  benefits  which  parliament  had 
recently  conferred  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  Parliament  had  recently  enabled 
them  to  act  as  jurors  and  grand  jurors ;  and  yet  here  was  an  act  of  their  own  body, 
which  set  them  aside  as  jurors,  if  they  had  subscribed  one  farthing  to  the  Catholic 
rent  [hear!].  He  knew  not  what  answer  could  be  given  to  this  argument;  but  if 
it  were  well  founded,  it  appeared  to  give  to  the  House  a  decided  right  of  inter- 
ference on  this  most  important  and  interesting  subject.  He  called  upon  tlie  House 
to  consider  the  consequences  to  which  a  continuation  of  the  present  system  was 
likely  to  lead  in  populous  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  rent  was  regularly  paid. 
Suppose  an  offence  which  involved  a  party  question  and  enacted  party  animosity 
came  on  for  trial,  in  what  a  situation  would  the  Court  be  placed?  How  could  a 
panel  be  formed  of  parties  perfectly  indifferent  ?  Nay,  the  evil  which  he  was  now 
pointing  out  to  their  attention  had  actually  occurred.  His  right  hon.  friend  had 
detailed  two  instances  :  and  the  hon.  baronet  who  had  replied  to  him,  thought 
that  he  had  given  his  i-ight  hon.  friend  a  very  triumphant  answer,  when  he 
had  told  him  that  they  were  but  two.  Now,  his  right  hon.  friend  had  mentioned 
these  two  instances,  merely  as  a  specimen  of  what  was  now  going  forward  in 
Ireland  :  he  did  not  say  that  he  could  not  have  furnished  the  House  with  two 
hundred  similar  instances.  The  objection  was  not  to  the  evil  in  any  particular 
case,  but  to  the  taint  which  it  cast  upon  the  administration  of  justice  [hear,  hear]. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  also  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  Association  against  his 
right  hon.  friend,  and  in  such  a  strain,  that  if  there  were  any  truth  in  his  argument, 
the  powers  of  the  Association,  instead  of  being  diminished,  ought  to  be  increased. 
To  show,  however,  the  extent  of  the  nuisance  which  this  Association  caused,  he 
would  read  to  the  House  an  extract  from  one  of  the  Irish  newspapers  which  had 
last  arrived.  It  appeared  from  it,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Association  on 
Wednesday  last,  a  gentleman,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred,  made  a  report  on  the 
case  of  John  Cahill,  and  the  Rev,  Allan  Cavendish.  He  did  not  know  whether  he 
might  be  wrong  or  not  in  so  doing,  but  he  must  ever  protest  against  the  principle 
on  which  these  reports  were  made.     This  Association,  be  it  known  to  the  House, 
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had  appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  conduct  of  a  magistrate,  who,  if  the 
report  were  unfavourable,  would  afterwards  be  put  upon  his  trial  at  its  expense. 
M'ould  any  man  rise  in  that  House,  be  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cavendish  what  it  might, 
to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  Here  was  a  body  with  large  funds 
at  its  disposal,  which  it  expended  in  instituting  an  inquiry  previous  to  trial,  and 
which  brought  in  its  report  declaratory  of  the  party's  guilt  or  innocence,  before  it 
even  placed  him  upon  his  trial.  In  the  present  instance,  the  committee  had  even 
done  more  than  make  a  report  declaring  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Cavendish  ;  for  the  conclu- 
sion it  had  come  to  was  this — that  a  memorial  should  be  presented  to  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant on  the  subject  of  that  gentleman's  improper  and  illegal  conduct.  Nay,  more, 
the  gentleman  who  brought  in  the  report  actually  moved,  that  the  action  in  the 
case  of  Cahill  should  be  defended  at  the  expense  of  the  Association,  and  also,  that  a 
petition  should  be  presented  to  parliament,  praying  that  Mr.  Cavendish  should  be 
removed,  as  being  an  unfit  person  to  act  as  magistrate.  The  Association,  if  its  aim 
were  justice,  might  at  least  have  postponed  the  petition  to  parliament  till  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  judicial  inquiry.  But  no — at  the  self  same  moment  the  associators 
published  the  memorial  which  they  presented  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  sent  the 
magistrate  to  trial,  not  only  with  the  disadvantage  of  a  previous  condemnation,  but 
also  with  the  disadvantage  of  having  it  known  that  a  petition  was  to  be  presented  to 
parliament  against  him,  for  what  he  had  done  as  a  magistrate.  He  had  no  means  of 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  merits  of  this  transaction  except  from  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of 
Dononghmore  on  the  subject,  which  a  gentleman  had  read  to  the  Association.  Here 
Mr.  Peel  read  Lord  Donoughmore's  letter,  in  which  he  declared,  that  as  governor 
of  the  county  he  had  examined  into  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Cavendish,  and 
had  found  them  groundless  !  that  he  had  transmitted  fourteen  folio  pages  of  depo- 
sitions which  he  had  taken  during  the  examination  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had 
not  only  acquitted  ]\Ir.  Cavendish  upon  them  of  the  charges  adduced  against  him, 
but  had  also  applauded  his  conduct  on  the  very  grounds  intended  to  criminate  him, 
and  that  he  considered  the  further  persecution  of  this  excellent  gentleman  to  be  an 
act  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Association.  Now,  when  such  was  the  opinion 
of  a  nobleman  who  had  always  been  friendlj'  to  the  Catholics,  of  the  nature  of  their 
conduct,  was  it  possible  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  would  undertake  the  duties  of 
the  magistracy,  if  they  were  to  be  liable  to  such  attacks  in  the  performance  of  them  ? 
For  the  vindication  of  the  magistracy — for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws — for  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice — he  called  upon  the  House  to  consider  of  the 
propriety  ofapplying  some  remedy  to  that  which  he  trusted  he  had  now  indisputably 
proved  to  be  a  most  afflicting  evil  [loud  cheers  !].  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
detain  the  House  any  further,  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation in  corrupting  the  administration  of  justice.  Ilewould  therefore  next  call  to 
their  recollection  the  political  nature  of  this  imposing  body ;  and  in  doing  so,  he 
must  beg  their  attention  to  a  few  f;icts.  Here  was  a  body  which  had  now  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  a  year,  under  the  pretence  of  preparing  a  Catholic  petition 
to  parliament.  That  body  imitated,  or,  he  should  rather  say,  travestied,  all  the 
proceedings  of  that  House — a  matter  of  little  importance  in  itself,  but  wliich,  com- 
bined with  others,  assumed  a  certain  degree  of  consequence.  It  separated  in  summer 
as  the  House  of  Commons  did.  It  met  again  in  the  month  of  October.  The  hon. 
baronet  had  told  them,  that  when  he  was  in  Ireland  in  September,  he  found  the 
country  perfectly  tranquil ;  but  he  had  forgotten  to  mention  a  slight  fact  that  was 
not,  however,  unimportant ;  namely,  that  the  Catholic  Association  was  not  then 
sitting.  The  hon.  baronet  had  likewise  told  them  that  he  had  returned  to  it  in  No- 
vember, when  he  found  the  inhabitants  arming  in  defenceof  their  lives  and  property, 
and  an  alarm  prevailing  amongst  all  classes,  which  was  evidently  unfounded  and  ex- 
aggerated. The  hon.  baronet  had  here  also  forgotten  to  mention  another  slight  cir- 
cumstance which  was  not  wholly  unimi)ortant ;  namely,  that  on  his  return  he  found 
the  Catholic  Association  sitting — that  it  had  been  sitting  ever  since  the  IGth  of 
October — and  that  its  schemes,  which  had  then  been  six  weeks  in  operation,  had 
produced  all  the  alarm  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  so  strongly  deprecated.  The 
hon.  baronet,  however,  had  disregarded  this  cause  of  the  alarm  which  agitated  Ire- 
land from  its  inmost  centre,  and  had  attributed  it  to  another,  which  was  perfectly 
ridiculous — the  presence  of  the  Bible  missionaries  in  Ireland.     The  strange  notion 
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which  thehon.  baronet  had  formed  upon  this  subject,  recalled  forcibly  to  his  mind  a 
fable  of  very  ancient  date,  though  of  uncertain  origin.  In  this  fable  it  was  repre- 
sented, that  a  great  pestilence  had  fallen  on  the  beasts,  and  that  they  had  a  congress, 
or  perhaps  an  association,  to  deliberate  on  the  cause  of  it.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  and 
the  other  animals  who  delighted  in  blood,  all  asserted  that  they  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cause  of  it ;  but  having  discovered  that  an  ass  had  eaten  of  a  thistle  on  the 
Sabbath,  they  agreed,  with  the  utmost  unanimity,  that  the  ass  must  have  been  the  ani- 
mal that  had  called  down  the  anger  of  Heaven,  and  therefore  sacrificed  him  to  ap- 
pease its  vengeance.  The  hon.  baronet  reminded  him  strongly  of  this  fable  of  the 
ass,  when  he  attributed  the  alarm  of  Ireland  to  the  missionary  wanderings  of  Cap- 
tain Gordon  and  Mr.  Noel  [a  laugh  !].  Did  the  hon.  baronet  recollect  that  at  that 
very  time  the  Association  had  published  the  address  which  had  since  been  so  often 
quoted  ?  Could  he  find  nothing  in  that  address  more  alarming  than  the  presence  of 
Captain  Gordon ;  could  he  find  nothing  in  it  to  excite  alarm  in  the  breast  of  every  Pro- 
testant, when  he  found  the  Catholics  adjured  to  unanimity  by  their  hatred  to  Orange- 
men ?  Could  that  phrase  of  Orangemen  be  confined  to  the  mere  illegal  associations 
which  were  so  called,  or  was  it  not  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  by  it 
all  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  designated?  When  such  phrases  were  used,  was 
there  not  a  cause  for  the  alarm  which  existed  very  naturally,  though  in  a  very  exag- 
gerated degree,  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  ?  This  body,  he  also  begged  the 
House  to  observe,  had  a  complete  organization  throughout  the  country.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  organization  was  for  the  purposes  of  mischief;  but  this  he  had 
a  right  to  say — that  it  was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  The  spirit  of  our  constitution 
was  founded  upon  suspicion  ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  assume  it  likely  that  this  body, 
though  it  might  not  intend  evil  at  present,  might  be  turned  to  it  at  some  future 
period.  This  body  had  its  agent  in  every  parish,  and  its  correspondent  in  every 
town.  Their  intentions  might  be  good;  but  with  such  machinery,  how  easily  might 
they  be  converted  into  a  political  engine  of  the  greatest  mischief  ?  The  hon.  baronet 
hacl  told  them,  that  all  their  precautions  to  put  it  down  would  be  unavailing.  He 
had  said,  "  Abstain  from  all  legislative  measures  :  this  nuisance,  if  nuisance  it  be, 
will  speedily  abate  of  itself  I  have  the  authority  of  a  Catholic  clergyman  high  in 
their  confidence,  to  say  that  they  only  want  to  raise  a  small  sum  in  order  to  give  a 
contradiction  to  some  taunt  of  Lord  Liverpool."  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  baronet,  though  he  repeated,  believed  the  story  of  his  informant;  but,  at  any 
rate,  he  must  remind  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  was  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  pro- 
clamation published  by  the  Association  itself.  In  that  proclamation  they  declared 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  raise  £40,000  or  £50,000  a-year.  Of  this  sum  £5,000 
was  to  be  employed  in  controlling  or  enlightening,  as  they  called  it,  the  public  press 
of  England.  Another  £5,000,  and  they  were  very  liberal  in  their  votes,  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  preparing  petitions  to  parliament.  Now,  he  hoped  that  the  subscribers 
Avould  demand  a  rigorous  account  of  the  expenditure  of  this  money;  for  they  ought 
to  be  informed,  that  petitions  to  parliament  cost  nothing  but  the  parchment  on  which 
they  were  written,  and  could  be  transmitted  free  of  expense  to  any  member  whom 
they  selected  to  present  them.  Then,  part  of  it  was  to  be  expended  in  paying  an 
agent  in  England.  Another  £5,000  in  sending  priests  to  North  America,  and 
another  £5,000  for  the  conversion  of  their  haughty  and  heretical  neighbours  in 
England.  If  the  contribution  of  one  farthing  a-piece  from  each  Catholic  in  Ireland 
enabled  the  Association  to  raise  such  large  sums,  surely  there  was  ground  enough 
laid  for  the  interference  of  the  Ilbuse.  Was  it  not  a  fit  subject  for  its  jealousy, 
when  it  was  found  that  it  had  instituted  committees  of  finance,  of  grievance,  and  of 
education  ?  The  assumption  of  such  powers  was,  in  his  opinion,  inconsistent  with 
public  liberty,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  put  down  without  delay.  The  House  was 
accustomed  to  admire  the  popular  part  of  our  constitution,  and  justly ;  for  the  checks 
by  which  it  was  guarded  were  extremely  wise.  It  held  its  deliberations  under  the 
will  of  tlie  Crown,  which  could  be  suspended  by  it  at  any  moment.  No  such  check 
existed  upon  the  Catholic  Association  ;  which  held  its  meetings  in  no  definite  place, 
and  was  free  from  all  control  as  to  their  time  or  duration.  The  House  never  insti- 
tuted a  criminal  prosecution  without  great  precaution,  and  always  with  and  by  the 
con.sent  of  the  Crown,  to  which  it  previously  sent  an  Address.  The  House,  too, 
always  guarded  against  bearing  down  an  individual  by  its  weight;  but  no  such 
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Rcruple  existed  in  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Association  ;  it  was  under  no  con- 
trol as  to  the  prosecutions  it  instituted,  and  even  went  deliberately  to  create  prejudices 
against  the  accused,  by  distributing  ex  parte  statements  of  the  evidence  to  be  pro- 
duced against  him.  In  that  House  they  were  not  accustomed  to  vote  away  money 
to  individuals,  without  a  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  into  his  claims  to 
remuneration.  The  Catholic  Association,  on  the  contrary,  voted  away  money  at 
will,  without  any  restrictions,  and  tluis  arrogated  to  itself  powers  which  were  pos- 
sessed by  no  otlier  body  in  the  country.  What  would  be  the  conse(pience  of  esta- 
blishing the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded? — the  establishment  of  counter- 
associations  in  all  directions,  by  individuals  for  their  own  protection.  The  country 
would,  in  consequence,  be  tilled  with  dismay,  confusion,  and  anarchy  ;  for  if  parlia- 
ment would  not  provide  protection  for  individuals,  it  might  be  taken  as  a  certain 
truth,  that  individuals  would  very  soon  provide  it  for  tliemselves.  It  appeared 
therefore  to  him,  both  with  reference  to  the  political  mischief,  and  the  corruption 
in  the  administration  of  justice  which  this  Association  was  calculated  to  create,  that 
the  House  was  bound  to  apply  the  remedy  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  that 
evening  proposed.  He  had  too  good  an  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment to  think,  that  it  would  require  tlie  triple  military  force  predicted  by  the  hon. 
baronet  to  carry  it  into  effect.  He  had  too  good  an  idea  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
fellow -subjects  to  think  that  they  would  place  themselves,  on  account  of  it,  in  oppo- 
sition and  defiance  to  the  government ;  but,  be  that  as  it  might,  he  considered  that 
sufficient  had  been  shown  to  justify  that  government  in  applying  the  remedy  which 
liis  right  hon.  friend  had  pointed  out  to  it. 

At  a  late  hour,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  following  day,  Friday,  when, 
after  another  long  discussion,  it  was  again  adjourned  till  Monday  ;  and  then  again 
till  Tuesday;  when,  upon  a  division,  Mr.  Goulbourn's  motion  was  carried  by  278 
against  12;i ;  majority,  155.     The  bill  was  then  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time. 


UNLAWFUL  SOCIETIES  IN  IRELAND  BILL.— MOTION  FOR  HEARING 
THE  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Februakt  18,  1825. 

In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Brougham's  motion,  "  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Associa- 
tion be  heard  by  themselves,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  and  Witnesses," — 

Mr.  Skcret.vry  Peel  said,  he  should  studiously  avoid  those  topics  which  were 
connected  with  the  general  question  that  had  occupied  their  attention  for  four  nights. 
He  must  first  ask  himself.  Is  the  claim  of  the  petitioners  founded  in  justice?  Is  it 
consistent  with  parliamentary  usage  ?  Is  it  demanded  in  equity  ?  and  if  he  should 
find  that  the  demand  was  not  supported  on  either  of  these  grounds,  he  was  prepared 
to  resist  it.  He  wished  to  meet  the  question  fairly;  was  the  claim  consistent  with 
justice,  with  parliamentary  usage,  or  was  a  compliance  required  to  supply  the  defects 
of  evidence  ?  With  respect  to  precedents,  although  he  did  not  think  this  should  be 
conclusive,  yet,  if  he  found  they  ran  in  one  uniform  stream,  it  was  a  strong  implica- 
tion that  the  general  conduct  of  the  House  had  been  regulated  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  tlie  country.  The  gentleman  opposite  had,  in  his  judgment,  com- 
pletely failed  in  adducing  a  precedent  strictly  applicable  to  the  case.  He  conceived 
the  general  rule  to  be  this — if  a  general  measure  be  introduced,  in  which  parties  feel 
their  pecuniary  interests  affected,  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard ;  the  House  is  then 
like  a  court,  adjudicating  on  civil  rights,  and  they  would  not  proceed  without  hearing 
the  parties.  The  splendid  precedent  adduced  by  the  learned  gentleman,  of  the 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  which  crowned  the  climax  of  his  authorities  had,  in  his  opinion, 
completely  failed.  W'hat  was  the  fact  ?  A  bill  was  introduced,  atlecting  the  interests 
of  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  and  they  pra)'cd,  to  do  what?  to  be  exempt  from  cer- 
tain penalties  that  all  the  rest  of  the  community  were  subject  to  ?  No,  but  which 
actually  deprived  tliem  of  bread.  But,  so  far  from  this  being  a  case  in  point,  the 
House  refused  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  petitioners  were  heard,  as  would  be  found  on  reference 
to  the  journals. 
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Mr.  Peel,  having  referred  to  the  journals,  said,  that  he  admitted  his  mistake;  but 
this  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  present  question,  for  that  was  a  measure  to 
impose  a  great  additional  duty  upon  a  certain  class  of  persons,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  usage  of  the  House,  the  parties  were  heard.  If  the  present  prayer  were 
complied  with,  it  would  be  impossible  hereafter  to  refuse  when  any  measure  was 
proposed  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  When  it  was  proposed  to  suspend  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  a  similar  application  might  be  made.  The  consequence  would  be, 
that  instead  of  discharging  their  deliberative  functions,  the  time  of  the  House  would 
be  occupied  in  hearing  the  eloquent  speeches  of  counsel.  It  was  well  known,  that 
the  paramount  object  with  every  counsel  was,  not  any  general  interest,  or  any  en- 
larged principles,  but  the  interests  and  designs  of  his  cHent.  The  propriety  and 
absolute  necessity  of  this  practice  had  been  very  emphatically  enforced  by  the  learned 
gentleman  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  proceedings  against  the  late  Queen.  He 
would  not  stop  to  dispute  such  doctrine ;  but,  if  that  principle  were  acted  upon, 
what  would  be  the  situation  of  independent  members  of  that  House  ?  They  who 
were  not  accustomed  to  discussion  would  be  overborne  by  the  eloquence  of  coimsel. 
As  to  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  such  a  practice,  he  might  refer  the  House 
to  what  took  place  last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Uill.  He  should 
not  easily  forget  wliat  he  felt  on  entering  the  House  and  beholding  six  counsel,  with 
large  wigs,  ranged  at  their  bar.  If  he  were  to  proceed  by  the  rule  of  three,  he  should 
say,  if  the  Marine  Insurance  Company  required  the  attendance  of  so  many  counsel, 
how  many  would  the  Catholic  Association  require?  However,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  he  referred,  after  four  counsel  had  been  heard,  there  were  some  very  suppli- 
cating looks  to  the  remaining  two  couui^el ;  but  those  looks  were  all  in  vain  :  they 
said  that  their  duty  to  their  clients  compelled  them  to  offer  their  sentiments  to  the 
House;  and  in  that  several  hours  were  occupied.  But,  although  it  had  been  the 
practice  to  hear  counsel  at  the  bar  on  private  bills,  if  this  practice  were  applied  to 
public  matters,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  He  remembered  having  heard  it 
urged  in  that  House,  that  if  the  House  received  Mr.  Stephen,  as  an  advocate  for  the 
blacks  in  Antigua,  some  other  counsel  would  ])resent  himself  at  their  bar  as  the 
counsel  for  all  England,  and  the  privilege  of  discussing  public  proceedings  would 
be  entirely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  members  of  that  Ilouse.  He  remembered, 
when  a  certain  bill  was  introduced  relating  to  the  slaves  of  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  who  were  then  perfectly  satisfied,  and  in  a  state  of  subordination  and  quiet. 
The  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  enable  the  owner  of  the  slaves  to  remove  them  to  another 
island,  and  a  gentleman  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  blacks  to  argue  against  the  mea- 
sure ;  but  it  was  determined  that  he  had  received  no  authority  from  the  negroes  to 
appear  in  their  behalf.  There  was  a  danger  of  establishing  a  precedent  against 
general  principles  ;  and  if  neither  general  principles  nor  the  necessity  and  justice  of 
the  case  obliged  the  House  to  receive  the  petition,  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  not 
to  receive  it ;  and  if  the  cause  of  their  rejection  of  it  were  explained  to  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  they  would,  he  was  sure,  be  convinced  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the 
deterYnination.  He  for  one  would  never  entertain  the  bad  opinion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  which  he  heard  perpetually  insinuated  in  that  House,  namely,  that  although 
parliament  might  act  upon  the  most  sound  principles,  they  would  be  dissatisfied, 
imitate  the  example  of  the  united  provinces  of  America,  and  separate  themselves 
from  England.  He  would  enter  into  no  such  views,  and  could  not  beheve  that  this 
could  possibly  be  the  case.  The  course  the  Ilouse  was  now  pursuing  was  founded 
on  good  sense,  was  called  for  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  arose  out  of  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  establishing  a  most  inconvenient  precedent.  The  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land would  appreciate  the  motives  of  the  House,  and  would  willingly  submit  to  the 
voice  of  reason  ;  and,  in  saying  this,  he  was  only  giving  credit  to  their  own  assertions 
of  their  loyalty  and  disposition  to  obey  the  laws. — As  to  the  next  point,  he  could  not 
conceive  that  there  was  any  ground  for  receiving  the  petition,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  defective  evidence.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ilouse  had  as- 
seized,  that  there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  bill  of  this  sort  having  passed  without 
a  committee  of  the  House,  or  witliout  some  communication  from  the  Crown.  He 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  no  assertion  could  be  more  erroneous.  The  habeas  corpus 
act  had  been  suspended  without  any  committee,  or  comminiication  to  the  Ilouse  from 
the  Crown.     The  notoriety  of  the  danger  was  thought  to  warrant  the  legislature  in 
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acting  -without  any  cominittee,  without  any  message  from  the  Crown,  and  without 
the  production  of  any  papers.  The  Convention  Act  passed  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons without  the  appointment  of  any  secret  committee ;  and  if  Irish  precedents  were 
good  on  one  side  of  the  House,  they  were  equally  good  on  the  other.  True  it  was, 
that  there  was  a  committee  sitting  on  the  suhject  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  that 
committee  had  come  to  a  resolution,  that  a  self-constituted  body,  interfering  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  receiving  private  subscriptions  for  the  attainment 
of  that  and  similar  objects,  was  an  evil  not  to  be  tolerated  by  government.  There 
was  then  no  tittle  of  evidence  before  the  House;  but  parliament  conceived  the  society 
to  be  a  great  evil,  and  upon  the  notoriety  of  that  evil,  and  upon  that  alone  did  they 
found  their  resolutions  and  pass  their  bill.  Parliament  also  enacted  the  bill  of  1795, 
for  suppressing  seditious  societies,  without  any  secret  committee,  the  production  of 
any  papers,  or  any  direct  communication  whatever.  The  preamble  of  that  act  fully 
proved  the  fact,  and  the  doctrine  he  was  now  holding.  After  all  the  condemnation 
of  the  proceedings  of  secret  committees,  and  the  declamation  that  had  been  sent  forth 
upon  the  subject  of  Green  Bag  committees,  now  that  government  came  forward 
manfully,  and  standing  upon  tlieir  own  responsibility,  without  any  select  committee, 
without  any  secret  committee,  without  partial  or  garbled  extracts,  they  were  as- 
sailed by  the  other  side  of  the  House  for  departing  from  precedents  and  general 
principles.  He  conceived  that  the  only  question  was,  whether  the  evil  of  this  Ca- 
tholic Association,  and  of  other  associations  of  the  same  nature,  were  notorious  or 
not  ?  [hear,  hear !]  He  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  those  cheers  :  if  they  meant 
any  thing,  he  supposed  them  to  allude  to  his  support  of  the  Orange  societies,  and  to 
amount  to  a  charge  against  him  of  inconsistency.  But,  he  could  truly  say,  that  he 
disapproved  of  all  secret  associations,  whether  bound  by  oaths  or  signs.  From  his  first 
connexion  with  Ireland,  he  had  uniformly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  such  socie- 
ties. It  was  well  knoAvn,  that  in  1822  he  had  consented  to  a  measure  intended  to  put 
an  end  to  all  such  associations.  AVhen  that  bill  passed  through  all  its  stages,  as  it 
related  to  only  one  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  he  had  heard  none  of  those  objec- 
tions which  were  now  dwelt  upon  by  gentlemen  opposite.  Political  combinations 
■were  then  held  in  great  obloquy,  and  were  suppressed  with  almost  unanimous  excla- 
mation by  Parliament.  If  the  bill  for  their  suppression  were  invaded  by  any  artifice, 
or  if  its  provisions  were  in  any  res])ect  abused,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  accede  to 
any  measure  which  should  have  for  its  object  the  putting  of  them  down.  But,  in 
passing  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  Orange  societies  in  1822,  the  House  acted  en- 
tirely upon  the  notoriety  of  the  existing  evil,  and  did  not  proceed  upon  the  report  of 
a  committee,  or  upon  any  papers  laid  before  it.  What  would  the  gentlemen  opposite 
have  said  upon  that  occasion  if  alderman  King  had  applied  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  in  favour  of  himself  or  of  his  Orange  Association  ?  Would  not  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  have  treated  the  proposal  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion ?  And,  wliere  was  their  consistency  in  being  now  so  vociferous  in  favour  of  the 
opposite  Association  being  represented  at  their  bar? — With  respect  to  the  present 
measure,  he  denied  that  it  was  a  condemnatory  bill.  If  it  were  a  bill  of  pains  and 
pen-lilies,  no  person  could  doubt  the  right  of  the  association  affected  by  it  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar  by  counsel.  But  such  was  not  its  character;  and  yet  the  learned  gentle- 
man had  thought  proper  to  give  the  bill  the  appellation  of  a  condemnatory  bill,  in 
order  to  make  out  the  title  of  the  petitioners  to  the  privilege  for  which  they  had  ap- 
plied. Again,  with  respect  to  Tithes;  if,  when  the  bill  upon  that  subject  was  in 
progress  through  the  House,  the  clergy  had  applied  to  be  heard  by  counsel  on  the 
subject  of  tithes,  as  well  as  on  the  general  affairs  of  the  church,  would  their  applica- 
tion have  been  acceded  to?  If  it  had,  what  delay  must  have  resulted  from  the  long 
speeches  that  might  be  expected  from  a  subject  so  extensive?  But,  no  one  could 
think  that  the  prayer  of  such  a  ])etition  would  be  granted  by  the  House.  His  hon. 
friend  who  spoke  last  had  asked  how  could  they  have  more  satisfactory  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  the  Association  than  that  of  the  petitioners  themselves  ?  But,  he  would 
ask,  in  return,  had  they  not  already  the  admissions  of  the  Association  ?  He  should 
be  able  to  show,  taking  the  public  acts  and  declarations  of  the  Association,  that  the 
House  had  amvde  grounds  for  ])assing  the  bill,  without  hearing  a  single  word  more 
in  evidence.  He  held  a  petition  in  his  hand,  dated  the  17th  of  February,  which  had 
been  presented  yesterday.     It  was  the  last  act  of  the  Association.     They  had  there 
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set  forth,  that  "  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  felt  the  necessity  of  bestirring  themselves  in 
their  own  affairs,  and  it  was  deemed  right  to  enter  into  an  association  to  promote  the 
general  interest  of  their  body,  and  to  bring  under  the  frequent  consideration  of  par- 
liament the  various  and  heavy  grievances  of  which  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland 
complain."  Was  not  that  like  an  avowal  of  their  representative  power?  To  his 
mind  it  admitted  of  that  interpretation.  The  petition  concluded  with  a  prayer,  "  that 
no  measure  should  be  adopted  against  the  Catholic  Association,  or  against  any  por- 
tion of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  without  first  affording  to  petitioners  a  full 
opportunity  of  vindicating  their  principles  and  conduct  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and 
to  be  heard,  if  necessary,  as  well  by  witness  as  by  their  counsel."  That  passage,  he 
maintained,  amounted  to  an  admission  of  their  representative  capacity  at  once.  He 
did  not  admit  the  distinction  that  had  been  taken  as  to  direct  and  virtual  representa- 
tion, but  claimed  for  parliament  the  right  to  pass  what  laws  they  pleased.  In  avowing 
their  intention  publicly  of  addressing  and  petitioning  parliament  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  they  afforded  at  least  an  admission  of  their  existence  as  a  body,  and  the 
House  should  never  forget,  that  they  were  a  body  who  had  assembled  twenty  times 
since  the  month  of  October.  They  were  also  a  body  who  appointed  committees  of 
finance,  of  gi'ievances,  and  of  education,  and  who  required  no  other  qualification  in 
persons  desirous  of  becoming  members,  than  the  payment  of  one  guinea  on  their  ad- 
mission. If  parliament  consented  to  recognise  them  in  such  a  character,  they  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  interval  would  not  be  far  distant  between  such  recognition 
and  their  assumption  of  all  the  functions  of  parliament.  They  had  also  professed, 
in  their  petition,  "  to  procure  for  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  defenceless,  redress 
from  the  known  tribunals  of  the  law  for  outrages  and  injuries  arising  from  party 
spirit."  That  assumption  he  also  considered  highly  objectionable ;  for  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  justice,  that  the  same  body  which  exercised  the  other  acknow- 
ledged functions,  should  institute  prosecutions  against  individuals.  The  petitioneis 
denied  that  they  levied  contributions  on  their  fellow-citizens.  It  was  true  that  they 
had  no  legal  mode  of  enforcing  subscriptions,  but  if  they  could  not  exercise  a  legal, 
they  had  exercised  a  moral  compulsion.  Was  there  no  moral  compulsion  in  the  fear 
of  being  registered  in  their  black  book,  as  an  hon.  gentleman  had  called  it  ?  Would 
any  man  say  that  the  threat  of  having  one's  name  inscribed  by  the  priest  in  a  book, 
after  divine  service,  on  refusing  to  subscribe,  left  that  person  at  liberty  to  choose 
whether  he  would  subscribe  or  not  ?  One  word  more  with  respect  to  that  levy, 
which  was  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  question.  Did  that  body  admit,  or 
did  it  not,  that  they  received  funds  from  the  people  ?  He  held  in  his  hand  the  report 
of  a  committee  signed  "  D.  O'Connell,"  which  stated  that,  in  order  the  more  effec- 
tually to  exert  the  energies  of  the  Irish  people,  it  was  necessary  that  money  should 
be  collected.  To  that  assertion  he  objected.  The  intentions  of  the  Association  might 
be  innocent;  but,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  they  were  very  equivocal;  and  some  acts 
of  the  Association,  even  giving  them  full  credit  for  motives,  ought  never  to  have  taken 
place.  He  could  perfectly  understand  why  words  spoken  in  the  heat  of  debate  by 
individuals  who,  in  their  cooler  moments,  might  be  willing  to  retract  them,  ought 
not  to  be  charged  upon  the  Catholic  body ;  but,  the  frequent  use  of  such  expressions 
formed  a  strong  objection  to  the  existence  of  such  meetings,  and  could  not  fail  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  themselves.  There  was  one  resolution  passed 
by  the  Association,  which  he  thought  of  considerable  importance.  By  that  resolu- 
tion, Mr  Hamilton  Rowan  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Association.  He  would 
ask,  Was  not  such  proceeding  likely  to  excite  suspicion,  and  exasperate  animosities  ? 
The  secretary  of  the  Association  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Ro- 
wan, apprizing  him  of  the  fact,  and  stating  that  the  resolution  had  been  passed  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  he  had  ever  witnessed  on  any  fonner  occasion  :  that,  on 
the  mention  of  his  honoured  and  beloved  name,  it  was  hailed  with  the  applause 
which  formed,  at  once,  the  testimony  and  the  reward  of  a  life  tliat  had  been  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  It  was  possible  that  the  individuals  who  had  voted 
such  an  address  might  not  have  been  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  life  they  had  so  described ;  but  if  a  public  body,  collecting  money  to  direct  the 
energies  of  the  Irish  people,  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  propose  that  address,  an  ! 
to  exult  at  the  mention  of  that  "  honoured  and  beloved  name,"  on  the  very  day  on 
which  they  had  adjured  the  Catholics  by  the  hate  they  bore  to  Orangemen,  was  v 
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not  a  reason  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  most  candid  mind?  W.th  respect 
to  the  name  and  the  political  character  of  Mr.  Rowan,  he  shdiiid  !-ay  n-)  more  than 
what  he  found  in  the  report  of  the  secret  cmnmittee  of  tlie  Irish  House  of  Lords  in 
1799.  It  appeared  from  their  report,  that  an  Irish  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Jackson,  had  proceeded  from  France  to  Ireland,  for  tlie  purpose  of  condtu-tins:  a 
treasonable  conspiracy,  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  France.  That  in 
1794,  he  had  commenced  a  correspondence,  and  held  frequent  interviews  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan,  as  the  leader  of  the  United  Irishmen,  who  shortly  after  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  hut  had  subsecpiently  escaped,  and  was  attainted  of  high  treason. 
Tliat  he  and  Mr.  Theobald  Wolf  Tone  and  Mr.  Lewins,  had  frequent  conferences, 
the  former  of  whom  was  taken  in  a  French  vessel,  called  the  Iloche,  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  latter-  escaped  to  France,  where  he  acted  as  envoy  to  the  United 
Irishmen.  After  such  a  statement,  would  the  Association  maintain,  that  the  resolu- 
tion to  which  ho  had  alluded,  had  no  tendency  to  excite  suspicion  or  alarm  ?  What- 
ever they  might  think,  or  however  they  might  reason,  they  might  depend  on  it,  that 
even  if  tliey  had  the  power  to  bring  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholics  to  the  bar  of 
that  House,  the  united  testimony  of  six  millions  of  men  could  not  satisfy  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland,  or  the  people  of  this  country,  that  tliere  was  no  ground  for 
suspicion  or  alarm  in  such  a  ]iroceeding.  That  an  Association  professing  to  have 
£40.000  a-year,  and  six  millions  of  people  at  their  command,  should  hail  the 
"beloved  name"  of  an  attainted  traitor,  and  adjure  the  Catholics  by  the  hate  they 
bore  to  Orangemen,  as  their  natural  enemy,  was  a  fact  which  he  would  say  afforded 
ground  for  suspicion  and  alarm  that  could  never  be  overstated.  If  they  took  credit 
for  such  an  act,  the  voice  that  informed  them  of  the  danger  of  such  a  course,  was  a 
friendly  voice ;  the  man  who  cautioned  them  against  the  indiscreet  course  they  were 
pursuing,  by  holding  forth  such  a  resolution  as  the  act  of  the  deliberative  body,  was 
a  friend  to  the  peace  of  Ireland.  lie  would  appeal  to  every  man  who  pretended  to 
the  least  regard  for  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  to  put  themselves  in  the  place 
of  the  individuals  who  might  be  prosecuted  by  the  Association,  and  ask  themselves 
whether,  against  such  prosecution,  they  could  think  it  safe  to  go  to  trial?  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Knaresborough,  might  moralize  upon  the  advantage  of 
keeping  uj)  the  civil  war  of  the  passions,  but  would  he  say  that  it  would  contribute 
to  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  to  have  that  body  coiulucting  prosecutions, 
and  prejudicing  the  minds  of  the  people?  A  resolution  of  the  Association  stated, 
that  the  secretary  had  opened  an  account  with  every  parish  in  Ireland,  in  order  to 
collect  subscriptions  for  the  purposes  alleged  in  their  petition.  Was  not  that  a 
ground  of  suspicion  and  alarm  ?  Could  a  body,  consisting  of  3,000  men,  for  whose 
character  they  had  no  better  security  than  the  fact  of  being  al)le  to  pay  one  guinea 
for  admission,  proceed  in  the  exercise  of  such  functions,  without  awakening  that 
sound  constitutional  jealousy  with  which  it  was  their  duty  to  view  every  political 
measure?  After  the  proclamations  that  have  been  issued,  the  House  was  bound  to 
regard  them  with  tenfold  jealousy.  But,  to  return  to  their  petition;  it  represented 
their  body  as  consisting  of  "Catholic  prelates,  peers,  and  baronets — of  many  Pro- 
testants of  noble  families  and  great  possessions — of  many  distinguished  members  of 
high  and  learned  professions — of  commercial  men  of  great  wealth  and  character — 
of  country  gentlemen,  farmers,  traders,  and  substantial  citizens."  That  it  consisted 
of  many  respectable  persons,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny;  but,  the  more  important  they 
were,  the  more  did  he  object  to  their  imdertaking  the  conduct  of  prosecutions.  If 
prelates  and  peers,  and  baronets  were  of  their  number — if  even  the  venerated  name 
of  earl  Fitzwilliam  appeared  amongst  them,  the  more  was  it  unfit  that  they  should 
institute  prosecutions,  because  the  prejudice  excited  against  the  defendants  was  likely 
to  be  more  strong.  It  was  possible  that  they  might  be  acquitted,  even  under  such 
circumstances;  but  they  had  no  right  to  send  any  man  to  take  his  trial  with  such  a 
weight  of  prejudice  operating  to  his  disadvantage.  He  had  grounded  his  opinions 
on  extracts  from  public  and  official  papers;  and  on  these  documents  he  meant  to  call 
on  the  House  to  support  the  bill  without  hearing  any  evidence  against  it.  His  sense 
of  right  and  of  justice  dictated  to  him  boldly  and  manfully  to  give  his  vote  against 
the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  222  against  89;  majority,  133. 
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Februaky  22,  1825. 

In  the  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day,  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  Unlawful 
Societies  in  Ireland  Bill,  Mr.  Hume  moved,  "  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  receive  a  clause,  providing  that  any  person  now  holding,  or  who  might 
hereafter  hold,  any  office  under  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  should  take  an  oath  that  he 
does  not  now  belong,  and  that  he  will  not  hereafter  belong,  to  any  Association  de- 
clared to  be  illegal  by  this  Act." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Denman)  would  do  well  in  future  to  read  bills  before  he  discussed  them.  Surely  it 
was  not  too  much  to  ask  of  a  learned  judge,  like  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  at 
least  to  hear  the  defence  of  a  prisoner  before  he  pronounced  his  condemnation.  It 
seemed  to  be  insinuated,  that  government  were  desirous  of  parsing  this  bill  without 
sufficiently  discussing  it.  Now,  after  it  had,  during  five  nights,  been  largely  dis- 
cussed, and  every  hon.  gentleman  who  had  risen  to  oppose  the  bill,  had  been  followed 
by  some  hon.  member  who  was  friendly  to  it,  the  course  that  had  been  pursued  did 
not  very  much  indicate  a  desire  to  evade  discussion.  The  futility  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  been  already  so  well  exposed  that  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  oifer  any  further  observations  on  the  subject.  If  the  bill  in 
question  should  be  passed  into  a  law,  the  laws  that  would  affect  societies  in  Ireland 
would  be  these — that  there  should  be  permitted  in  Ireland  no  societies  bound 
together  by  secret  and  illegal  oaths  ;  that  those  who  might  thereafter  enter  into  those 
mysterious  engagements  should  become  liable  to  certain  jnmishmcnts.  To  the 
penalties  of  this  bill  ?  No  ;  but  to  transportation.  Now,  the  hon.  gentleman's  pro- 
position went  to  make  a  man  swear,  on  entering  office,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  any 
secret  society.  Why,  if  he  could  not  swear  this,  he  would  have  already  exjiosed  him- 
self to  the  penalty  of  the  other  law,  making  connexion  with  a  secret  society  so 
punishable.  Suppose,  then,  he  should  swear  that  he  was  not  so  connected ;  could 
any  great  reliance  be  placed  upon  that  person's  oath,  seeing  what  must  ensue  if  he 
declined  to  swear  ?  If,  belonging  to  a  secret  society,  he  should  conceal  that  fact, 
he  would  commit  perjury,  and  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  that  heinous  offence; 
but,  if  he  should  refuse  to  swear,  and  admit  his  connexion  with  any  illegal  associa- 
tion, then  he  would  have  offended  against  the  law  in  question,  and  might  be  trans- 
ported. But  then  it  was  said — suppose  he  should  prove  to  belong  to  an  Orange 
Lodge?  Why,  upon  that  point,  he  could  find  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  it  would 
be  tiic  duty  of  government  to  remove  from  office  any  body  who  should  be  in  such  a 
situation,  [cheers.]  The  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  he  opposed  upon  princi- 
ple ;  because  he  opposed  tests,  generally,  on  principle;  but  he  thought  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  must  see  that  his  own  motion  would  not  effect  the  object  he  had  in  view; 
and,  therefore,  he  did  hope,  that  he  would  not  press  the  matter  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Hume's  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  House  went  into 
a  committee. 

February  25,  1825. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Unlawful  Societies  in  Ire- 
land Bill,— 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  assured  the  House,  that  be  would  detain  them  but  for  a 
very  short  period  indeed,  if  they  would  bear  with  him  for  that  time.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  set  himself  right  in  some  points,  wherein  what  he  had  stated  on  a  former 
evening  was  more  or  less  directly  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  he  entirely  ac- 
quitted the  hon.  gentleman  who  spolce  last,  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  of  any  intention  to 
intimid.ate  him  personally  on  a  former  night;  and  when  the  hon.  gentleman  threat- 
ened to  bring  all  the  members,  almost,  on  his  side  of  the  House  to  the  block,  he  never 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  tlie  hon.  gentleman  meant  any  thing  more  than  to  speak 
of  them  in  a  general  way,  in  their  capacity  of  ministers.  But,  most  undoubtedly, 
in  whatever  way  the  threat  were  meant,  it  would  never  have  the  effect  of  making  him 
swerve  from  that  which  he  might  conceive  to  be  his  line  of  public  duty.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  should  disregard  an  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  also,  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  ;  for  he  had  the  highest  respect  for  that  hon.  gentle- 
man, who  had  raised  himself  to  high  rank  and  influence,  solely  by  his  own  great 
exertions,  his  talents,  and  his  integrity.     But  the  hon.  member  would  pardon  him 
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for  saying,  that  as,  in  a  very  few  days,  the  Catholic  question  must,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  be  forced  upon  the  attention  of  parliament,  he  should  decline  for  the  present, 
being  tempted  into  any  discussion  on  that  measure,  on  the  army  estimates,  or  on  any 
other  of  the  questions  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech  had  related. — Here  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  adverted  to  the  consistency  of  his  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
chiiiiis;  but,  he  had  throughout  acted  upon  his  own  impressions  merely,  and  not  in 
deference  to  public  feelings,  but  to  his  own  opinion.  He  had  before  opposed  this 
question,  and  the  most  mature  reflection  and  consideration  had  convinced  him  that 
he  had  acted  right  in  so  doing.  A  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney)  had  talked 
much  of  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  had  appealed  to  him 
(Mr.  Peel),  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  position  of  affairs,  when,  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  described  it.  the  vessel  of  state  was  upon  the  breakers.  In  answer  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  v/ished  to  observe,  that  he  had  heard  his  statement 
with  regret.  The  period  to  vt'hich  he  referred  was  1821  ;  true  it  was,  that  he  was 
chief  secretary  in  1818,  but  he  had  been  at  the  former  period  three  years  out  of 
office.  It  was  his  wish  to  quit  Ireland  in  1817,  but  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
hold  his  appointment  a  year  longer.  When  he  did  quit  it,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  Ireland  was  tranquil,  and  that  there  existed  at  that  time  no  Catholic 
Association.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  bound,  injustice  to  others,  to  state,  that  no 
one  individual  could  be  responsible  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  The  disturbances 
which  took  ])lace  in  Ireland  at  that  period  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  revolution 
which  was  caused  by  a  transition  from  war  to  peace.  They  all  knew  that  the  effects 
of  that  fansition  were  deeply  felt  here;  but  they  were  felt  in  a  tenfold  greater  de- 
gree in  Ireland.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  enter  much  furtlier  into  the  discussion  at 
present,  but  he  hoped  the  House  would  allow  him  to  say  a  faw  words  in  his  own 
vindication,  in  answer  to  wliat  had  been  stated  on  a  former  evening  by  the  learned 
member  for  Winchelsea.  In  doing  this,  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  all  cause  of  irrita- 
tion, lie  wished  to  confine  himself  solely  to  establish  facts,  throwing  overboard 
every  matter  which  might  be  considered  in  the  slightest  possible  degree  questionable. 
He  had  stated  on  a  former  evening,  that  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Catliolic  Association 
were  equivocal;  and  that  one  particular  act  rendered  that  body  liable  to  a  charge  of 
indiscretion.  The  act  which  he  alluded  to,  was  the  Address  of  that  body  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan ;  an  address  which  was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  that  country.  This  was  his  impression 
when  he  made  the  observations  which  had  been  so  ably  commented  on  by  the  learned 
member  for  Winchelsea ;  and  he  begged  to  assure  that  learned  gentleman,  that  he 
had  heard  his  speech  upon  that  occasion  with  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  admira- 
tion ;  and,  if  he  had  found  his  position  untenable,  he  would  have  at  once  abandoned 
it.  But,  when  he  found  that  his  post  was  tenable,  he  was  sure  the  learned  gentle- 
man would  be  the  first  to  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  he  ought  not  to  make  an 
inglorious  surrender.  lie  must  re-assert,  that  the  Catholic  Association  had,  by 
their  address  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  committed  an  equivocal  act — an  act  which 
was  calculated  to  create  alarm  and  suspicion,  both  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
the  government.  He  would  at  once  give  the  strongest  proof  of  this  assertion,  by 
reading  to  the  House  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  by  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Catholic  Association.  The  right  hon.  Seciretary  proceeded  to  read  extracts 
from  the  letter  :  it  stated,  that  the  Catliolic  Association  were  unable  to  express  their 
admiration  of  the  honest  and  patriotic  efforts  of  that  gentleman ;  they  designated 
him  as  a  man  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  who  now 
received  his  sweetest  reward  in  the  approbation  of  his  countrymen.  He  said  at  the 
time,  and  he  now  repeated  it,  that  this  address  brought  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  before 
the  country,  as  a  public  character,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  liable  to  observations 
upon  Ins  conduct  i«id  character.  The  learned  member  for  Winchelsea  had  describid 
Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  a-^  a  good  father,  a  good  landlord,  and  an  amiable  man  in  all 
the  relations  of  i)rivate  life.  Did  he  deny  this  ?  He  did  not.  He  was  as  ready  as 
any  man  to  admit  what  the  learned  gentleman  had  stated  as  to  the  private  qualities 
of  Mr.  Rowan  ;  but,  in  speaking  of  him  there,  he  spoke  only  of  his  public  character; 
and  he  grounded  his  observations  upon  documents  to  which  reference  might  be  had 
at  any  moment.  He  had  read  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  in  1794,  in  which 
it  was  stated,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  was  in  communication  and  intercourse 
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■with  an  emissary  of  France,  and  that  he  had  subsequently  been  attainted  of  high 
treason.  The  learned  gentleman  appeared,  however,  to  be  of  opinion,  that  that 
attainder  would  not  have  passed,  had  Mr.  Rowan  been  heard  against  his  accusers. 
He  went  further,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Rowan  had  been  received  with  courtesy  by  the 
Irish  government,  and  more  particularly  by  Lord  Manners,  whom  the  learned  gen- 
tleman had  been  pleased  to  designate  as  the  very  pink  of  loyalty.  It  was  true  that 
Mr.  Rowan  had  been  so  attainted  without  having  been  tried ;  but  would  the  learned 
gentleman  take  the  trouble  of  recollecting  the  trial  of  INIr.  Jackson,  and  the  facts 
which  were  established  upon  that  occasion.  Was  Mr.  Rowan  never  called  upon  to 
answer  for  his  conduct  ?  and  had  the  House  no  documents  to  go  upon  with  respect 
to  his  conduct  ?  Had  they  not  an  account  of  his  trial,  and  of  his  sentence  of  impri- 
sonment for  two  years  ?  Had  they  not  an  account  of  his  escape  from  imprisonment, 
when  he  fled  to  France  ?  Had  they  not  also  the  address  published  by  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  to  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  ?  Of  that  society,  Mr.  Drennan  was 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  was  secretary.  They  must  remember  too,  that 
this  address  was  published  at  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  National 
Convention  was  sitting,  and  when  disorder  and  disunion  prevailed  in  that  country. 
What  was  the  language  put  forth  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  as  secretary  to  the  United 
Irishmen  on  that  occasion  ?  The  address  commenced  as  follows: — "  Citizen  Soldiers, 
you  first  took  up  arms  to  protectyour  country  from  foreign  enemies,  and  from  domestic 
disturbance;  for  the  same  purpose  it  now  becomes  necessary  that  you  should  resume 
them."  The  address  went  on  to  say,  "  Citizen  Soldiers,  to  arms,  take  up  the  shield  of 
freedom,  and  the  pledges  of  peace — peace,  the  motive  of  your  virtuous  institution .  War, 
an  occasional  duty,  ought  never  to  be  made  an  occupation;  every  man  should 
become  a  soldier  in  the  defence  of  his  rights  :  no  man  ought  to  continue  a  soldier 
for  defending  the  rights  of  others ;  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  service  of  our  country 
is  a  duty  much  too  honourable  to  be  intrusted  to  mercenaries;  and  at  this  time,  when 
your  country  has,  by  public  authority,  been  declared  in  danger,  we  conjure  you,  by 
your  interest,  your  duty,  and  your  glory,  to  stand  to  your  arms,  and  in  spite  of  a 
police,  in  spite  of  a  fencible  militia,  in  virtue  of  two  proclamations,  to  maintain 
good  order  in  your  vicinage,  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland."  The  learned  Judge,  in 
passing  sentence  upon  Mr.  Rowan,  made  use  of  the  following  observation,  which  he 
begged  to  read  to  the  House — "At  this  period,  1794,  and  it  is  upon  the  records  of 
parliament,  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  seeking  relief;  they  pre- 
sented dutiful  addresses,  stating  they  w'ere  anxious  to  be  liberated  from  restraints 
they  laboured  under :  but  you  addressed  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  by  force  to  ob- 
tain their  measures.  They  were  palpably  to  be  made  a  dupe  to  your  designs,  because 
you  say  you  will  proceed  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  beloved  principles,  Universal 
Emancipation  and  Representative  Legislature.  Seduction,  calumny,  and  terror  are 
the  means  by  which  you  intend  to  effect  them.  The  volunteers  are  become  instru- 
ments in  your  hands,  and  despairing  to  seduce  the  army,  you  calumniate  them  with 
the  opprobrious  epithet  of  mercenaries.  You  say  seduction  made  them  soldiers,  but 
nature  made  them  men.  You  called  upon  the  people  to  arm — all  are  summoned  to 
arms,  to  introduce  a  wild  system  of  anarchy,  such  as  now  involves  France  in  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  deluges  the  country  with  blood."  The  learned  judge  went 
on  to  state — "  It  is  happy  for  you,  and  those  who  were  to  have  been  your  instruments, 
that  they  did  not  obey  you.  It  is  happy  for  you  that  this  insidious  summons  to  arms 
was  not  observed ;  if  it  had  been,  and  the  people  with  force  of  arms  had  attempted 
to  make  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  this  country,  every  man  concerned  would 
liave  been  guilty  of  high  treason  [hear,  hear!]." — Having  given  the  learned  member 
full  credit  for  all  he  had  said  of  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Rowan,  he  must  again 
repeat,  that  in  speaking  of  that  gentleman,  he  only  spoke  of.  him  in  his  public 
cajjacity,  and  he  could  not  help  adding-,  that  the  address  of  the  Catholic  Association 
1o  him  was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm.  The  learned  gentleman  had 
>tated,  that  Mr.  Rowan  had  been  received  in  public  and  private  society  in  the 

V  armest  and  most  cordial  manner.     He  did  not  mean  to  contradict  this,  but  he 

V  ould  refer  the  House  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan's  own  statement,  after  having 
r(  ceived  his  free  pardon,  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentions  that,  during  his  absence, 
his  wife  and  children  had  been  most  kindly  attended  to  by  my  lord  Clare,  who  had 
been  described  by  the  learned  gentleman  as  one  of  his  greatest  enemies.     But, 
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perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Rowan  himself,  when  he  pleaded 
liis  pardon  before  the  Court.  He  said — "  When  last  I  had  the  honour  of  appearing 
before  this  tribunal,  I  told  your  lordships  I  knew  his  majesty  only  by  his  wielding 
the  force  of  the  country ;  since  that  period,  during  my  legal  incapacity  and  absence 
beyond  seas,  my  wife  and  children  have  not  only  been  unmolested,  but  protected ; 
and,  in  addition  to  those  favours,  I  am  now  indebted  to  the  royal  mercy  for  my  life. 
I  will  neither,  my  lords,  insist  upon  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  nor  the  extent  of 
my  gratitude,  lest  my  conduct  should  be  attributed  to  base  and  unworthy  motives ; 
but  1  hope  my  future  life  will  evince  the  sincerity  of  those  feelings  with  which  I  am 
impressed  by  such  unmerited  proofs  of  his  majesty's  beneficence."  It  had  been 
charged  against  him  (Mr.  Peel),  that  he  had  unfairly  suppressed  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Rowan's  having  been  received  into  ])ublic  and  private  society :  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  said,  "  You,  Sir,  a  member  of  the  Irish  government,  you,  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  Ireland,  ought  to  have  known  the  situation  in  which  Mr.  Rowan 
moved  in  that  country;  and,"  continued  the  learned  gentleman,  "  you  ought,  as  a 
member  of  that  government,  to  know  that  Mr.  Rowan  had  been  a  magistrate  upon 
his  return — you  ought  to  know  that  he  had  been  received  at  the  Castle,  as  well  by 
the  prejudiced  as  the  liberal  Lords-lieutenant  in  Ireland.  He  had  been  received  both 
by  my  Lord  Manners  and  Mr.  Saurin  ;  and  they  having  found  no  fault,  how  dare  you 
make  an  appeal  against  the  beloved  name  of  an  individual  whom  the  government  of 
Ireland  have  placed  in  the  respectable  and  important  situation  of  a  magistrate  of  the 
country?"  [hear,  hear!]  The  learned  gentleman  made  this  statement  with  a  confi- 
dence which  was  most  imposing ;  at  the  same  time,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was  fully  con- 
vinced, that  any  error  on  the  part  of  that  learned  gentleman,  was  quite  uninten- 
tional. For  himself,  he  gave  such  credence  to  the  statement  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man, that  he  was  fully  convinced  Mr.  Rowan  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  So 
strongly,  indeed,  had  he  been  impressed  with  the  idea  from  the  statement  made,  that 
he  could  not  venture  upon  his  own  authority  to  contradict  it.  He  therefore  applied 
to  the  Ilanaper  Office  in  Ireland,  and  the  answer  was,  that  after  the  most  minute 
search,  it  was  found  that  no  such  person  as  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  had  been  admitted 
to  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  any  county  in  Ireland  for  the  last  twenty  years 
[loud  cheers  from  the  Ministerial  benches].  He  begged  to  assure  the  House,  that 
in  making  this  statement,  he  entertained  no  angry  feeling  towards  the  learned  gen- 
tleman ;  but  he  would  appeal  not  only  to  the  House,  but  to  the  learned  gentleman 
himself,  whether  he  had  not  by  this  simple  statement,  dashed  from  his  hand  that 
poisoned  chalice  which  the  learned  member  had  commended  to  his  lips. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  226  against  96;  majority  130;  and  the 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 
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Sir  Francis  Burdett,  at  the  close  of  a  long  speech,  moved, — 

"  That  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  con- 
sider the  State  of  the  Laws  by  which  Oaths  and  Declarations  are  required  to  be 
taken,  or  made,  as  qualifications  to  the  enjoyment  of  offices,  or  for  the  exercise  of 
civil  functions,  so  far  as  the  same  aflect  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects ;  and 
whether  it  would  be  expedient,  in  any  and  what  manner,  to  alter  or  modify  the  same, 
and  subject  to  what  provisions  or  regulations." 

]\Ir.  Croker  having  seconded  the  motion,  a  long  debate  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said: — Notwithstanding,  Sir,  the  length  of  .time  occupied 
by  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  I  feel  such  confidence  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  or  rather  in  its  justice,  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  allow  me  to  state,  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  'the  grounds  upon  which  I  dissent  from  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
and  the  reasons  why,  after  all  the  arguments  I  have  heard,  I  do  not  find  them 
sufficient  to  induce  me  to  deviate  from  the  course  I  have  hitherto  uniformly  pursued 
upon  this  question.     I  will  attempt  to  follow,  as  closely  as  I  can,  the  dift'crent  branches 
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of  the  very  able,  and  not  less  effective,  because  temperate  and  conciliatory,  speech  of 
the  hon.  baronet.  I  think  that  he  introduced  this  question  for  discussion  on  its  true 
grounds,  and  I  will  apply  myself  to  answer  the  questions  put  by  him  to  the  opponents 
of  further  concession.  I  apprehend  that  I  state  his  case  with  perfect  fairness,  when 
I  say  that  he  rested  his  proposition  upon  three  grounds  ;  first,  positive  treaty ;  second, 
natural  right ;  and,  third,  prudence  and  policy.  All  the  arguments  he  employed  may 
be  included  under  those  heads,  and  in  that  order  I  propose  to  consider  them.  If,  in 
the  first  place,  the  hon.  baronet  could  prove  to  me  that  there  really  existed  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  established  upon  a  solemn  treaty  between  thera 
and  the  Crown,  I  should  be  disposed  to  treat  it  with  the  utmost  deference.  The  hon. 
baronet,  and  1  believe  the  petition  which  he  presented,  demand  the  fulfilment  of  a 
treaty.  I  have.  Sir,  on  previous  occasions,  considered  the  effect  of  the  treaty  to  which 
they  allude,  and  I  am  again  prepared  to  deny,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  can  claim 
any  privilege  on  the  foundation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  It  is,  no  doubt,  important 
for  the  House  to  consider  whether,  in  withholding  what  is  now  required  at  its  hands, 
it  is  violating  the  terms  of  a  solemn  treaty ;  and  I  beg  to  ask  the  hon.  baronet,  whether 
he  has  referred  to  the  articles  of  that  treaty,  and  whether  he  really  thinks,  not  that 
it  has  been  infringed  at  any  former  period  of  our  history,  but  whether  any  privilege 
is  refused  in  defiance  of  it  ?  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  Act 
passed  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  were  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 
I  admit  very  fairly,  that  the  statute  "  for  the  prevention  of  the  growth  of  I'opery," 
was  an  abominable  measure.  Perhaps  this  is  an  unpleasant  point  of  discussion  ;  and 
as  the  hon.  baronet  very  wisely  abstained  from  entering  upon  it,  I  will  follow  his 
example ;  merely  observing,  that  before  we  condemn  the  laws  of  the  land,  we  are 
bound  to  consider  the  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose ;  and  from  those  cir- 
cumstances it  appears,  that  it  was  an  act  of  retaliation  against  the  Catholics, 
for  what  they  had  done  while  in  possession  of  political  power.  The '  hon. 
baronet  will  find,  that  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  entitled  to  be  exempted  from  all  molestation  on  account  of  their 
religious  tenets :  by  other  articles  certain  persons  might  claim  the  privileges 
of  personal  property,  on  taking  no  other  oath  but  that  of  allegiance.  Now% 
the  hon.  baronet  extends  this  right  to  a  claim,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  office  on  laking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
only.  That,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  deny  ;  and  I  am  content  to  rest  my  denial  upon 
the  speech  of  Sir  T.  Butler,  who  was  employed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  speak 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  passing  of  the  bill  against  the 
growth  of  Popery.  Sir  T.  Butler  says,  "  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  l4th  clauses 
of  this  bill  relate  to  offices  and  employments,  which  the  Papists  of  Ireland  cannot 
hope  for  the  enjoyment  of,  otherwise  than  by  grace  and  favour  extraordinary;  and 
therefore  do  not  so  ranch  affect  them,  as  it  does  the  Protestant  Dissenters  who,  if 
this  bill  pass  into  a  law,  are  equally  with  the  Papists  deprived  of  bearing  any  office 
civil  or  military,  under  the  government  to  which,  by  right  of  birth,  and  the  laws  of 
the  land,  they  are  as  indisputably  entitled  as  any  other  their  Protestant  brethren; 
and  if  what  the  Irish  did  in  the  late  disorders  of  this  kingdom  made  them  rebels 
(which  the  presence  of  a  king  they  had  before  been  obliged  to  own,  and  swear 
obedience  to,  gave  them  a  reasonable  colour  of  concluding  it  did  not),  yet  surely  the 
Dissenters  did  not  do  anything  to  make  them  so,  or  to  deserve  worse  at  the  hands  of 
the  government  than  other  Protestants ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  if  they  (I  mean  the  Dissenters)  had  not  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  the  Irish  army 
at  Enniskillen  ai  d  Londonderry,  the  settlement  of  the  government,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  might  not  have  proved  so  easy  as  it  thereby  did  ;  for  if  that  army  had 
got  to  Scotland  (as  there  was  nothing  at  that  time  to  have  hindered  them,  but  the 
bravery  of  those  people,  who  were  mostly  Dissenters,  and  chargeable  with  no  other 
crimes  since ;  v.nless  their  close  adhering  to,  and  easily  appearing  for  the  then  go- 
vernment, and  the  many  faithful  services  they  did  their  country,  were  crimes),  I  say 
if  they  had  got  to  Scotland,  when  they  had  boats,  barks,  and  all  things  else  ready  for 
tneir  transportation,  and  a  great  many  friends  there  in  arms,  waiting  only  their 
coming  to  join  them,  it  is  easy  to  think  what  the  consequence  would  have  been  to 
both  these  kingdoms  ;  and  these  Dissenters  then  were  thought  fit  for  command,  both 
civil  and  military,  and  were  no  less  instrumental  in  conti'ibuting  to  the  reducing  the 
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kingdom,  than  any  other  Protestants :  and  to  pass  a  bill  now,  to  deprive  them  of 
their  birth-rights,  (for  those  their  good  services,)  would  surely  be  a  most  unkind  re- 
turn, and  the  worst  reward  ever  granted  to  a  people  so  deserving.  Whatever  the 
Papists  may  be  supposed  to  have  deserved,  the  Dissenters  certainly  stand  as  clean  in 
the  face  of  the  present  government,  as  any  other  people  whatsoever :  ar.d  if  this  is 
all  the  return  they  are  like  to  get,  it  will  be  but  a  slender  encouragement,  if  ever 
occasion  should  require  for  others  to  pursue  their  example."  Sir  T.  Ikitler  tlius 
abandons  all  claims  to  civil  office.  Yet  he  w-^s  Solicitor-general  to  James  2nd — was 
employed  in  drawing  up  tlie  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  was  engaged  by  the  lloman 
Catholics  against  the  bill  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  I  therefore  think  that  we  are 
quite  at  Hberty  to  discuss  tliis  question,  without  having  to  combat  a.iy  argument 
founded  upon  a  supposed  breach  of  the  faith  of  treaties. 

Next,  the  hon.  baronet  and  my  riglit  hon.  and  learned  friend  rest  this  claim  upon 
the  ground  of  natural  right.  And  here,  again,  I  directly  join  issue  with  them  both. 
Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  material  points  on  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  some  of  the  friends  witli  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  acting.  It  involves  a  great 
constitutional  question  ;  and  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  goes  even  so  far  a^  to 
argue,  that  we  have  no  more  right  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  civil  office  tlian 
we  have  to  divest  them  of  their  property.  He  places  the  spoliation  of  property,  and 
the  exclusion  from  civil  office,  on  precisely  the  same  footing  ;  but  he  admits  that  both 
may  be  sacrificed  to  considerations  of  paramount  necessity ;  but  then  that  necessity 
must  be  clearly  established.  I  cannot  allow  that  the  subjects  of  this  country  have 
any  such  claim  as  an  abstract  right,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  doctrine  was  avowed 
or  maintained  until  comparatively  recent  times;  I  mean,  until  tlie  year  1790.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  great  periods  in  the  history  of  the  constitution.  Pre- 
viously to  tlie  Reformation  there  was  unanimity  in  religious  opinion  :  there  was  no 
dissent,  and  consequently  no  motive  to  exclude,  and  no  reason  for  guards  or  checks; 
for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  regulations  now  complained  of  are  not  so  much 
checks  on  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  as  guards  that  have  been  introduced  from  a 
reasonable  jealousy.  Now,  what  has  been  the  practice  of  the  constitution  since  the 
Reformation,  when  religious  dissent  first  became  important  ?  I  say  that  the  last 
three  hundred  years  have  afforded  a  practical  contradiction  of  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  supporters  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  oath  of  supremacy  was  administered ;  and  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
up  to  the  present  moment,  that  oath  has  been  enforced,  and  has  operated  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Roman  Catholics  from  office  and  from  seats  in  this  House.  My  right  hon. 
friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  says,  that  the  law  of  exclusion  had 
its  origin  only  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  :  but  I  deny  the  position ;  it  had 
its  origin  with  the  first  rise  of  dissent  in  matters  of  religion.  What,  let  me  inquire, 
has  been  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  most  celebrated  public  men  on  the  subject 
of  exclusion  from  civil  offices  ?  I  have  had  occasion  before  to  refer  to  opinions  en- 
titled to  the  highest  respect,  especially  from  those  hon.  members  to  whom  I  am  par- 
ticularly addressing  myself.  A  conference  was  held  respecting  the  bill  for  Occasional 
Conformity,  and  the  lords  who  conducted  it  had  objected  to  a  measure  which  sub- 
jected to  the  penalty  of  perpetual  forfeiture  of  office  those  who  w^ere  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  occasional  conformity.  At  the  conference  they  stated  this  important  doc- 
trine :  "  The  Lords  look  on  the  fixing  of  the  qualifications  for  places  of  trust  to  bt  a 
thing  so  entirely  lodged  within  the  legislature,  that,  without  giving  any  reason  for 
it,  upon  any  apprehension  of  danger,  however  remote,  every  government  may  put 
sucli  rules,  r-^straints,  or  conditions,  on  all  who  serve  in  any  place  of  trust,  as  they 
shall  see  cause  for ;  but  penalties  and  punishments  are  of  another  nature."  Now, 
can  any  thing  be  more  clearly  laid  down  than  tlie  distinction  here  taken  between  ex- 
clusion and  penalty  ?  And  who  were  the  lords  that  presided  at  the  conference  ? — 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  Bishop  Burnett,  Lord  Halifax, 
and  lastly,  Lord  Somcrs  himself  [hear,  hear!].  Next,  let  me  ;isk  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  friend  what  he  says  to  that  article  in  the  Scotch  Act  of  Union,  which  per- 
manently excludes  Roman  Catholics  from  certain  offices  ?  If  there  be  this  natural 
right,  and  if  that  natural  right  be  correspondent  with  tke  right  of  property,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  suppose  that  the  great  men  who  adjusted  the  articles  of  the  Scotch  Union 
would  have  allowed  this  permanent  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics?     And  yet, 
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without  any  of  those  immediate  dangers  from  the  power  and  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  about  which  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  has  spoken  as  the 
only  causes  that  could  justify  such  a  measure  now,  the  law  of  exclusion  was  intro- 
duced into  that  Act  of  Union.  But  he  (Mr.  Peel)  much  wished  that  the  House  would 
look  at  the  debates  of  parliament  in  a  more  recent  period  of  our  history. 

But,  coming  to  periods  nearer  our  own  times,  when  the  dangers  from  Popery  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  less  influence,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  de- 
butes which  took  place  in  1771  and  1774,  on  the  subject  of  the  Quebec  Act :  let  us  look 
at  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Camden  regarding  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  Both  these  distinguished  men  asserted,  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
as  sacred  and  as  obligatory  as  Magna  Charta  itself,  or  any  of  the  most  sacred  Acts 
made  at  any  period  of  our  history.  Now,  Sir,  can  these  opinions  be  reconciled  with 
the  claim  of  natural  right  ?  I  very  freely  admit,  that,  at  the  conference  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  peers  who  managed  it,  allowed,  that  exclusion  from  office  by  law 
v»^as  a  punishment  of  the  severest  kind.  But,atastill  more  recent  period  of  our  history, 
in  1790,  when  the  repeal  of 'the  Test-laws  was  under  consideration,  did  Mr.  Pitt 
admit  the  doctrine  now  contended  for  ?  Certainly  not.  Mr.  Burke's  dissent  at  that 
time  was  on  the  score  of  danger  from  the  Unitarians  ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  directly  contradicted  the  position  of  the  hon.  baronet,  and 
my  right  hon.  friend.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  Test-laws,  then  under  dis- 
cussion, were  enacted  with  a  view  to  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  Mr.  Pitt  told  the  House,  that  "  he  hesitated  not  to  say,  that  if  distrust  were  en- 
tertained of  any  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  constitution,  it  ought  to  be  directed 
against  the  executive  power.  The  persons  excluded  by  the  Test-laws,  laboured  under 
no  kind  of  stigma ;  but  it  was  the  policy  of  private  life  not  to  allow  any  man  to  manage 
your  affairs,  whose  principles  you  did  not  like;  but  the  exclusion  of  dissenters  could 
be  looked  upon  as  no  punishment."  I  go  further,  and  I  maintain  that  if  the  doc- 
trine be  correct,  the  exclusion  from  parliament,  and  the  refusal  of  the  elective  franchise, 
cannot  be  justified.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  power  of  sitting  here,  or  voting  for 
members,  is  just  as  much  a  natural  right  as  that  for  which  my  right  hon.  friend  con- 
tends. Practically  we  know  that,  by  an  arbitrary  distinction,  persons  who  have  not 
£300  a-year  are  not  allowed  to  represent  their  fellow-subjects,  and  that  a  qualification 
of  an  inferior  kind  is  also  required  from  the  electors.  If  the  doctrine  of  natural 
right  be  correct,  why  are  not  individuals  with  £200  a-year  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  why  have  not  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  a  right  to  send 
them  to  it?  The  fact  is,  the  right,  such  as  it  is, is  sacrificed  to  state  considerations. 
I  know  that  the  ground  of  the  exclusion  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  CatholicsisdiflTerent, 
and  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  more  mortifying  because  it  is  a  personal  exclusion ;  but  I  say, 
that  the  violation  of  right  is  the  same. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  shown  why,  on  the  grounds  of  authority  and  analogy,  I 
differ  from  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend.  If  I  could  see  any  violation  of  natural 
right,  and  that  any  needless  stigma  was  inflicted  by  the  exclusion,  I  should  be  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  it  was  a  grievance  of  a  much  more  onerous  nature.  But  I  con- 
tend, that  the  state  has  a  right  to  exclude  on  any  apprehension  of  danger,  and  that 
not  imminent  or  immediate,  the  onus  prohandi  of  which  my  right  hon.  friend  would 
unfairly  cast  upon  the  opponents  of  the  claims.  My  right  hon.  friend  says,  he  would 
not  convert  the  philosophy  of  history  into  a  miserable  almanack,  or  represent  experi- 
ence as  a  swindler,  passing  base  money  upon  mankind.  I  agree  with  him;  and  I 
would  look  back  to  history  for  the  instructive  lesson  it  affords,  and  I  would  consult 
experience  upon  the  abuses  of  power  in  all  ages.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  hon.  baronet,  we  should  neither  take  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  nor  a  prospect  of 
the  future.  He  would  neither  be  guided  by  events  that  have  already  occurred,  nor 
look  to  the  remoter  consequences  of  granting  what  is  required.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  convenient  way  of  arguing  the  question  ;  but,  for  one,  I  beg  to  protest  against 
the  conclusiveness  of  any  such  arguments.  I  tliink  that  we  are  bound  to  consider 
what  further  measures  may  grow  out  of  that  which  is  now  proposed.  I  ask,  where 
is  the  overruling  necessity  for  admitting  these  claims  ?  For  though  Mr.  Burke  ob- 
serves, that  "  it  is  a  question  of  moral  and  virtuous  discretion,  whether,  possessing 
a  right,  you  will  exercise  it,"  I  contend  that  we  possess  the  right,  that  we  ought  to 
possess  it,  and  that  a  sound  discretion  rccpiires  that  we  should  exercise  it. 
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With  regard  to  the  grounds  on  which  I  oppose  myself  to  the  demand  now  made, 
I  have  heard  several  imputed,  upon  which  I  do  not  mean  at  all  to  rely.  First,  I  do 
not  consider  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  into  view  laws  passed  at  an  earlier  period  of 
our  history,  unless  they  are  solemn,  national  compacts — the  foundation  and  settle- 
ment of  important  systems  of  government ;  but  I  cannot  but  bear  in  mind,  that  laws 
were  passed  three  hundred,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  guarding  against 
what  were  then  looked  upon  as  dangers.  I  am  bound,  on  the  other  hand,  to  admit, 
that  the  time  is  come  when  we  ought  to  consider  whether  there  exists  a  necessity 
for  maintaining  them.  I  allow  that  exclusion  from  office  is  of  itself  an  evil;  I  re- 
gret it,  and  I  can  only  justify  it  as  a  defence  against  a  greater  evil;  but,  Sir,  upon  these 
grounds,  I  am  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet. 

The  real  question  for  the  House  now  to  determine  is,  whether  there  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  detaining  in  their  present  force  the  existing  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  ?  And,  having  stated  to  the  House  why  I  cannot  admit  the  hon.  baronet's 
})roposition,  either  on  the  ground  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  or  of  the  abstract  right, 
I  come  now  to  the  considerations  of  prudence  and  policy  by  which  I  have  been  led 
to  a  similar  conclusion.  The  hon.  baronet  tells  us,  that  he  has  never  heard  what  the 
danger  is ;  and  he  calls  upon  the  opponents  of  his  motion  to  point  it  out.  Before  I 
answer  tliis  call,  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  hon.  baronet  what  is  the  object  of  his  pre- 
sent proposition  ?  I  presume  that  the  object  is,  to  communicate  power  to  those  who 
are  at  present  excluded  from  it — to  devolve  upon  them  a  fair  share  in  the  framing, 
administering,  and  executing  of  the  laws.  Does  the  hon.  baronet  mean  to  give  a 
mere  barren  capacity,  never  hereafter  to  be  available  ?  He  can  only  claim  upon  this 
ground  :  as  there  is  no  danger,  so  there  ought  to  be  no  disability,  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  privileges  of  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  but  all  ought  to  be  equally 
eligible.  If  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  mean  to  pass  a  measure  of  this  kind,  surely 
there  can  be  nothing  more  unfair  than  to  throw  the  odium  of  refusal  of  office  else- 
where, and  to  create  an  unjust  impression  against  the  highest  personage  in  the  realm. 
Parliament  ought  not  to  give  the  claimants  a  ticket  of  admission,  and  when  it  is  pre- 
sented at  the  door  of  the  constitution,  trust  to  the  Crown  to  shut  that  door  in  the 
face  of  the  party  claiming  a  right  to  be  allowed  to  enter.  I  come  then  to  what,  in 
fact,  is  the  main  point,  and  which  has  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  Ireland ; 
and  I  ask  first,  whether  the  powers  sought  can  safely  be  granted ;  and  whether,  if 
granted,  it  will  conduce  to  tranquillity  ?  I  must  own,  that  if  I  were  perfectly  satis- 
lied  that  concession  would  lead  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony  ;  if  I  thought 
it  would  put  an  end  to  animosities,  the  existence  of  which  all  lament,  I,  for  one,  would 
not  oppose  the  measure  on  a  mere  theory  of  the  constitution,  when  consent  would 
secure  such  immense  practical  advantages.  But,  because  I  doubt  whether  the  re- 
moval of  disabilities  on  the  conditions  proposed,  will  promote  tranquillity  in  Ireland, 
or  lessen  religious  animosities ;  and  because  I  think  you  cannot  safely  remove  the 
disabilities,  I  am  disposed  to  continue  the  exclusion.  Now,  let  me  ask,  are  these  civil 
disabilities  the  cause  of  the  disorders  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  Ireland  ?  If  you 
trace  back  these  disorders  as  far  as  actual  commotion  is  concerned,  you  will  find  that 
they  have  no  such  origin.  How  happens  it  otherwise,  that,  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
wliere  the  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  nearly  balanced,  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act  has  not  been  in  a  single  instance  enforced  ?  How  happens  it  otherwise,  that 
the  partial  removal  of  disabilities  has  not  been  attended  with  any  beneficial  cftect  ? 
In  171)2,  the  Roman  Catholics  came  forward,  and  asked  to  be  rendered  capable  of 
holding  the  office  of  magistrates,  and  of  enjoying  the  elective  franchise.  They 
wanted,  they  said,  nothing  more,  and  those  persons  grossly  maligned  them,  who  said 
that  their  wishes  went  further.  The  elective  franchise  was  conceded  even  more  fidly 
than  they  requested  it ;  and  Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  serve  as  well  on 
grand  as  on  petty  juries.  Since  these  concessions,  has  there  been  any  diminution  of 
party  feeling  and  factious  animosities  ?  Do  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  live  upon 
better  terms  than  before?  I  think  not.  But  the  answer  of  the  supporters  of  this 
proposition  will  be,  "  While  you  retain  anything,  while  you  refuse  to  put  both  parties 
upon  an  entire  equality — the  evil  will  continue ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  are  equal,  it  will 
cease.  Admitting  this,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  for  amoment,  will  the  concession 
now  claimed  put  them  on  an  entire  equality  ?  Wliat  is  claimed  is  a  mere  capacity 
or  eligibility  to  office  ;  and  after  you  have  granted  that,  will  you  be  able  to  concede 
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what  the  Roman  Catholics  would  consider  a  just  distribution  ofofBce?  Would  not 
the  distinction  thus  necessarily  drawn,  be  infinitely  more  galling  and  mortifying,  since 
it  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  personal  exclusion  ?  When  vacancies  occurred,  if  a 
Protestant  were  preferred  to  a  Catholic,  would  it  not  constantly  expose  the  govern- 
ment to  jealousy  and  reproach  ?  Without  reviving  painful  recollections  of  past 
rebellions,  let  us  consider,  after  the  removal  of  the  disabilities,  the  very  anomalous 
situation  of  Ireland.  It  appears  to  me,  that  those  persons  always  act  unfairly,  who  connect 
these  disabilities  with  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics.  No  man  holds  in  greater 
detestation  than  I  do  those  penal  laws ;  I  do  not  mean  to  inquire  whether  they  were 
necessary  by  way  of  retaliation ;  but,  as  I  before  stated,  I  draw  a  clear  distinction 
between  disability  and  punishment.  But,  look  at  the  anomalous  state  of  Ireland  in 
respect  to  property.  The  respective  numbers  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants 
maybe  4,200,000  to  1,800,000  ;  but  I  do  not  overstate  it  when  I  say,  that,  notwith- 
standing this  disproportion,  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants  is  as  twenty  to 
one.  Some  have  asserted,  that  it  is  fifty  to  one  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  any  thing  near 
to  that  amount.  After  equal  capacity  of  office  shall  have  been  given  to  all,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  great  minority  is  to  remain  the  religion  of  the  state.  I  am  told,  that  it 
is  perfectly  safe  in  Ireland  to  admit  the  professors  of  all  religions  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  privileges  ;  and  after  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  Protestant  church 
is  still  to  be  retained.  I  know  several  hon.  members,  and  among  them  the  member 
for  Montrose,  (Mr.  Hume,)  who  contend  that  it  is  impossible.  On  this  point  he 
agrees  with  me;  for,  over  and  over  again,  he  has  argued,  that  it  is  a  mere  mockery 
to  suppose  that  the  Roman  Catholics  will  be  satisfied  with  a  Protestant  church  esta- 
blishment. They  will  constantly  endeavour  to  recover  the  power  they  have  lost,  by 
overturning  a  system  which  they  view  with  other  eyes  than  ours.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say,  that  I  woiild  disbelieve  a  Roman  Catholic  on  his  oath — God  forbid  ;  I 
do  not  say  so ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  put  him  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Protest- 
ant, and  admit,  that,  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  he  is  as  valuable  a  member 
of  society.  But,  supposing  him  true  to  his  own  principles,  and  to  possess  the  ordi- 
nary feelings  of  man,  he  cannot  look  with  a  friendly  eye  upon  those  events  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  reverence,  and  upon  that  system  of  religion  which  has  grown 
out  of  them.  Can  he  regard  the  Reformation,  for  instance,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
Protestant?  My  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  says,  "  You  find  that,  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  from  a  Roman  Catholic  king.  What  did 
you  do  then  ?  Why,  you  passed  a  law,  that  the  king  of  England  should  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  England."  But,  there  was  a  danger  of  another  kind  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  2nd.  Charles  the  2nd  was  in  outward  appearance  a  Protestant; 
and  it  was  not  until  his  death  that  it  was  discovered  what  Charles  the  2nd  was.  My 
right  hon.  friend  says,  if  the  evils  that  threatened  us  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd  are  at  an 
end,  why  not  remove  your  restrictions  in  this  case  ?  Now,  what  would  the  bill  proposed 
to  be  brought  in,  do  ?  The  Catholic  is  to  be  admitted  without  restriction  into  parlia- 
ment, and  into  office,  providedtheking  approves  of  him.  He  is  to  be  as  perfectly  free  as 
we  are  ourselves,  unfettered  by  any  restrictions ;  and  at  liberty  to  pursue  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  thejustice  of  his  cause,  with  perfect  free- 
dom. You  tell  us,  that  these  laws  have  tlie  eff'ect  to  extinguish  the  fervour  of  hearts  that 
maybe  "  pregnant  with  celestial  fire,"  almost  celestial,  and  to  paralyze  the  hands  that 
might  have  swayed  "  the  rod  of  empire."  When  this  man  comes  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
party,  has  he  not  a  right  to  maintain  the  religion  to  which  he  belongs?  I  speak  not  of  the 
demagogue,  whom,  my  right  hon.  friend  says,  he  should  like  to  see  in  this  House,  as 
he  would  soon  find  his  level ;  but  I  take  the  case  of  a  man  sincerely  attached  to  his 
religion.  We  are  told  in  this  very  ])etition,  that  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  in  England  and  Ireland  excecxi,  in  numbers,  the  members  of  the  established 
church.  Beit  so.  This  individual,  then,  comes  into  this  House  sincerely  attached 
to  the  religion  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  and  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
his  adhering  to  it — he  has  all  the  intluence  which  his  personal  character  gives  him : 
he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  party.  Is  the  Crown  to  say,  "  Although  you  are  a  man 
of  powerful  abilities,  yet  I  must  shut  you  out  ?"  After  you  have  capacitated  him  to 
become  Secretary  of  State,  or  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  is  the  Crown  to  turn  round 
and  say,  "  I  cannot  admit  you?"  Is  that  the  way  to  conciliate  such  a  man  as  this? 
But,  suppose,  Sir,  the  Crown  employs  him  in  its  service — in  what  a  situation  do  you 
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place  him  ?  Can  he  exercise  a  sound  discretion,  in  regard  to  those  measures  which 
relate  to  the  safety  of  the  church  of  England  ?  It  appears  to  me,  he  cannot  give  a 
safe  judgment ;  and  therefore  I  am  for  excluding  him  ;  and  not  trusting  to  the  Crown 
to  refuse  the  ticket  of  admission  you  have  given  him. 

Then,  Sir,  am  1  to  be  told,  that  I  am  insulting  the  professors  of  this  faith,  if  I 
admit  that  I  view  the  tenets  of  such  a  religion  with  distrust  ?  I  have  a  right  to  look 
to  the  influence  which  it  possesses  over  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  I  do  say,  I  view  with 
the  greatest  jealousy  the  re-admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  otiice.  It  is  most 
extraordinary  th;t  we  should  be  taunted  in  this  way  now,  seeing  that,  up  to  this 
hour  of  the  debate,  we  have  not  heard  one  single  word  on  the  subject  of  those  secu- 
rities which  used  to  form  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  Catholic  professions.  Are 
they  content,  I  ask,  to  give  us  those  securities  which  are  taken  by  every  other  state 
in  Europe  ?  I  believe  there  is  not  a  state  that  admits  their  professors,  that  does  not 
keep  a  direct  control  over  their  appointment.  It  is  supposed  that,  after  you  have 
decided  in  favour  of  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  if  you  should  do  so,  that  there  will 
be  an  end  of  all  religious  animosity  ;  and  my  right  hon.  friend  asks,  "  are  you  afraid 
of  the  Pope  in  these  days  ?  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Pope,  nor  of  the  Pretender  ;  but, 
I  am  afraid  of  a  powerful  internal  party  in  this  country,  of  whom  great  numbers  are 
dissatisfied,  as  they  must  be,  with  our  principles  of  religion;  and  I  can  never  think 
they  can  be  fit  to  enact  laws  respecting  the  established  religion.  When  I  hear  that 
the  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  changed,  I  must  say,  after  a  pretty 
accurate  review  of  what  has  been  passing  in  Ireland — and  I  say  it  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit — that  that  church  would  have  consulted  its  own  dignity  much  better,  if  it  had 
avoided  several  publications  that  have  lately  appeared.  In  proof  of  the  little  altera- 
tion which  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  appears  to  have  experienced 
from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  asserted  illumination  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  I  will  read  a  passage  from  a  little  work  published  by  one  Coyle,  relative  to 
the  miracles  performed  by  Prince  Hohenlohe ;  and  I  contend,  that,  so  far  from  the 
change  which  gentlemen  speak  of,  having  taken  place,  I  believe  the  laugh  with  which 
they  greeted  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  would  have  oU'ended  no 
set  of  persons  so  grievously  as  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland.  Amongst 
the  number  of  cures  performed  by  his  highness  in  the  city  of  Wurtzburgh,  was  that 
of  the  Princess  Matilda  Von  Schwartzenburgh.  She  had  been  lame  from  her  eighth 
to  her  seventeenth  year,  and  had  vainly  expended  on  medical  aid  80,000  florins — but 
was  cured  by  the  prince's  intercession.  The  Wurtzburgh  doctors,  who  got  the  80,000 
florins,  must  have  had  a  very  fine  time  of  it :  the  name  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  cannot 
be  very  popular  among  them  at  any  rate.  But  at  Camberg  the  prince's  success  was 
yet  more  miraculous.  Two  sisters,  who  had  been  confined  with  lameness  for  ten 
years,  were  cured.  Councillor  Jacob,  a  councillor  of  state,  who  had  not  stirred  out 
of  his  chamber  for  some  years,  suddenly  accompanied  his  doctor  from  the  third  storey 
to  the  street  door.  A  beneficed  clergyman  was  cured  of  the  gout  while  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Bamberg,  without  ever  getting  out  of  his  carriage  ;  and,  besides 
these,  an  upholsterer,  a  saddler,  and  a  stonemason,  had  all  been  operated  upon  by 
similar  miracles.  The  saddler  could  now  look  after  his  workmen,  without  stick  or 
crutch  [a  laugh].  Honourable  gentlemen  may  laugh,  if  they  please,  at  so  miudi 
credulity ;  but  they  should  know,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  wonder-work- 
ings of  Prince  Hohenlohe  talked  of  with  more  profound  respect  and  faith  than  in  Ire- 
land [hear,  hear]. — I  will  next  read  an  extract  from  a  book  si^rned  J.  K.  L.,  said  to 
be  written  by  Dr.  Doyle,  being  a  communication  to  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion of  Ireland,  of  the  rescript  of  Leo  XII.,  the  present  pope,  addressed  to  tiie 
bishops,  &c.,  complaining  of  the  mischief  effected  by  Bible  Societies;  and  containing 
this  passage,  "  The  power  of  temporal  princes  will,  we  trust  in  the  Lord,  come  to 
your  assistance,  whose  interests,  as  experience  sliows,  are  always  concerned  wh  'n 
yours  are  in  danger;  for  it  never  hath  happened  that  the  things  which  are  Cacsar'.i 
are  given  imto  Cffisar,  if  the  things  which  are  God's  be  not  given  unto  God."  Now, 
a  letter  of  this  kind,  talking  of  the  temporal  power  of  other  princes  coming  in  to 
suppress  Bible  Associations,  appears  to  me  to  hold  out  a  doctrine  as  monstrous  as 
can  well  be  maintained.  If  there  were  any  thing  wanting,  which  would  call  upon 
me  to  express  ray  decided  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  it  Mould  be  the 
admission  of  letters  of  this  sort,  pubhshed  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
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in  Ireland,  containing  passages  of  this  description.  My  belief  is,  that,  after  they 
obtained  those  privileges  which  they  seek,  they  would  not  cease  in  their  endeavours, 
but  would  still  struggle  for  the  pre-eminence  of  their  religion.  That  is  not  my  opinion 
only.  The  same  Dr.  Doyle  says,  "  Catholic  emancipation  will  not  remedy  the  evils 
of  the  tithe-system ;  it  will  not  allay  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal."  Indeed,  how 
can  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  extinguish  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal  ?  The 
bishop  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  perpetual  clashing  of  two  churches,  the  one  elevating, 
the  other  falling,  both  high-minded,  will  not  check  the  rancorous  animosities  with 
which  different  sects  assail  each  other ;  it  will  not  remove  the  suspicion  of  partiality 
in  the  government ;  it  will  not  create  sympathy  between  the  different  orders  of  the 
state,  which  is  mainly  dependent  on  religion,  nor  produce  unlimited  confidence 
between  man  and  man.  Emancipation  would  only  lead  a  passage  to  ulterior  measures." 
What  are  the  "  ulterior  measures"  to  which  Dr.  Doyle  alludes  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  their  object ;  but  such  language  satisfies  me,  that  if  the  disabilities  were  re- 
moved, the  Catholics  would  not  be  satisfied — 

"  Still  to  uew  heights  their  restless  wishes  soar ; 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  as  power  advances  more." 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  expressed  his  regret  at  differing  from  his  right  hon. 
and  other  friends,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  act;  and  at  the  same  time  his 
anxiety  that  penal  laws  should  be  abolished,  together  with  offensive  processions,  and 
all  other  local  causes  of  discontent  and  heart-burning.  He  did  not  deny  that  great 
evil  might  have  been  done  by  the  policy  which  had  been  formerly  pursued  towards 
Ireland ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  the  measure  which  was  now  urged  should  be 
adopted.  It  was  no  reason  why  he  should  change  the  opinions  he  had  formed  upon 
a  serious  and  firm  conviction.  It  was  the  duty  of  public  men  to  act  on  their  own 
impressions,  and  not  to  defer  to  authority,  however  high  it  might  be,  while  they  were 
unconvinced  by  argument.  He  was  not  convinced  by  the  arguments  he  had  heard  ; 
and  he  should  therefore  not  defer  to  the  authority  by  which  tliey  were  enforced. 
Without  dM'elling  on  the  objections  as  to  the  time  at  which  this  motion  was  pro- 
posed, or  its  present  expediency,  he  openly  announced  his  objection  to  its  principle. 
He  should,  therefore,  pursue  the  course  which  hitherto  he  had  uniformly  persisted 
in,  and  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the  measure. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  247  against  234 ;  majority  13. 


ORANGE  LODGES  IN  IRELAND. 
March  3,  1825. 

On  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  by  Mr.  Brownlow,  from  certain  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  praying  for  inquiry  into  the  institution,  objects,  signs,  oaths,  and  pass-words 
of  these  societies, — 

Mr.  Skcretary  Peel  said,  he  felt  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  intimation,  that 
there  was  to  be  a  complete  end  to  Orange  Societies  in  Ireland.  He  most  cordially 
joined  in  the  exhortation  that  these  associations  should  yield  to  the  repeated  sense  of 
parliament,  and  obey  what  would  soon,  in  all  probability,  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  petitioners  referred  to  the  testimony  he  had  borne  to  their  loyalty,  in 
1814.  He  was  willing  to  bear  the  same  testimony  now.  Indeed,  no  complimentary 
expressions  he  could  use,  would  be  stronger  than  those  employed  by  the  hon.  baronet, 
the  member  for  Westminster,  in  the  late  discussions  on  the  Catholic  claims.  But  no 
loyalty,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  lodges,  could  compensate  for  the  evil  of 
their  existence.  With  regard  to  certain  members  of  the  Orange  Associations,  he 
was  able  to  assert,  that,  although  in  public  employments  they  had  continued  to 
belong  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  rest  of  the 
members,  they  had   resolved  at  once  to  dissolve  all  connexion. 
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M.VRCH  7,  1825. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  having  moved  the  second  reading  of  tliis  bill,  Sir  J.  Brydges 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  "  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  was  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  jjroposition  of  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Yorkshire.     When  he  looked  to  the  antiquity  of  the  game 
laws,  and  considered  the  great  changes  which  had  taken  place  with  reference  to  that 
species  of  j)roperty,  he  could  not  but  entertain  a  strong  suspicion,  that  those  laws 
required  alteration.     He  conceived  that  there  was  no  one  circumstance  which  tended 
to  call  for  that  alteration  so  strongly,  as  the  conduct  of  the  game-preservers  them- 
selves.    The  mode  of  sporting,  and  the  way  in  which  game  was  preserved,  were 
entirely  changed  within  the  last  thirt)'  or  forty  years.     Almost  every  plantation  in 
"iie  country  was  converted  into  a  ])reserve  for  game.      Gentlemen  were  not  now 
contented  with  sporting  in  the  manner  in  which  their  ancestors  sported.     It  was 
now  a  common  occurrence  for  a  single  party  to  kill  three  or  four  hundred  head  of 
game  a-day.     He  had  himself  seen  in  a  single  larder  a  thousand  pheasants,  which 
were  the  produce  of  only  three  days'  shooting.     What  was  the  consequence  of  this 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  this  mode  of  sporting?     The  increase  of  preserves, 
and  the  immense  accumulation  of  game,  had  produced  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  habits  of  the  people.     xVlmost  every  body  of  a  certain  rank  in  life  now  partook  of 
game.     In  fact,  it  was  considered  a  very  unfashionable  thing  not  to  have  a  certain 
quantity  of  game  at  one's  table.      It  w  as  true,  there  was  no  legal  vent  for  this 
enormous  accumulation  of  game;  but  game,  nevertheless,  found  its  way  among  every 
class  of  society  in  the  kingdom,  which  had  any  pretensions  to  elegance  or  conviviality. 
You  might  restrain  the  sale  of  game  by  legal  enactments  as  much  as  you  pleased, 
but  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  preventing  people  from  having  game  at  their  tables. 
Legally  or  illegalh',  people  who  could  afford  to  buy  game,  would  have  it.     It  was 
impossible  to  deprive  the  3  per  cent  consols  of  the  luxury  of  eating  pheasants. 
The  interest  of  the  game-preservers  themselves  called  imperatively  for  some  attempt 
to  ameliorate  the  present  system.     It  was  not  necessary  at  present  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  bill;  but  he  thought  his  hon.  friend  had  stated  quite  sufBcient  grounds 
for  its  being  read  a  second  time.     Whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  game 
property  or  not,  was  a  question  which  would  be  better  discussed  on  a  future  occasion; 
but  he  thought  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made  to  the  proposition  for  giving 
to  every  individual  the  right  of  sporting  on  his  own  land,  and  of  allowing  others  to 
do  so,  and  afterwards  of  selling  the  game,  if  he  thought  fit.     He  would  put  it  to 
hon.  gentlemen,  whether  it  were  just,  that  any  individual  should  have  the  right  of 
preserving  game,  when,  by  so  doing,  the  crop  of  his  unqualified  neighbour  might  be 
destroyed  ?     He  was  persuaded  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed  alteration  would  be, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  to  lead  to  a  just  compromise  between  the  rich 
proprietor  and  his  poor  neighbour.     The  owner  of  two  or  three  acres  would  gladly 
forego  the  right  of  sporting  on  his  land,  if  his  rich  neighbour  would  give  him  a 
reasonable  consideration  for  the  waiver  of  his  privilege.     I'he  way  in  which  game 
was  preserved  furnished  another,  and  a  very  good  reason,  for  altering  the  existing 
system.     Game  was  preserved  in  this  country  bj'  an  armed  force,  for  it  was,  strictly, 
an  armed  force.     He  himself  preserved  his  game  in  what  was  considered  the  mildest 
manner.      And  what  was  that  manner?     Why,  he  kept  five  or  six  keepers,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  attendants,  who  were  subject  to  be  called  out,  in  case  of  any  attack 
on  the  keepers,  and,  if  necessary,  to  repel  force  by  force.     This  was  surely  a  most 
unsatisfactory  mode  of  preserving  any  species  of  property;  and  necessarily  introduced 
a  great  deal  of  ill  blood  between  the  game-preserver  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  in  which  he  resided. — Another  mode  of  preserving  game  was  by  setting 
sj)ring  guns.      This   showed,  that,  luider  the  existing  law,  there  was  no  safe  or 
satisfactory  mode  of  preserving  a  species  of  ])roperty,  which  could  be  maintained 
only  by  armed  force,  or  by  weapons,  which  might  destroy  the  life  of  a  human  bein"- ; 
which  life  we  had  no  right  to  take  away.      Looking,  therefore,  to  the  immense 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  society,  and  especially  with  respect  to  this  pecu- 
liar species  of  property,  ho  thought  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  contend,  that  the 
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present  system  of  the  game  laws  -was  a  satisfactory  one ;  or  that  there  did  not  exist 
the  strongest  reason  for  allowing  this  bill  to  be  read  a  second  time.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  also,  that  an  alteration  was  required  in  the  law  of  qualifications.  Under 
the  existing  system,  the  second  and  third  son  of  a  qualified  person  might  be  violating 
the  game  laws  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  enforcing  them  against  others.  But, 
even  supposing  the  law  of  qualifications  were  so  altered  as  to  entitle  gentlemen  of 
the  learned  and  liberal  professions  to  kill  game,  it  would  be  r;ecessary  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  landed  qualifications  for  killing  game.  The  Jaw,  with  respect  to 
qualifications,  had  been  placed  on  a  rational  footing  in  Scotland ;  and  in  no  country 
had  game  increased  so  much  as  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  There,  every  individual 
possessing  a  ploughgate  of  land,  or  about  thirty  or  forty  acres,  was  allowed  to  kill 
game  on  his  own  property,  and  to  qualify  other  persons  to  kill  game  on  his  own 
property. — He,  however,  would  not  disguise  his  opinion,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  proposed  by  his  hon.  friend  would  not  answer  all  the  expectations  of  those  who 
supported  it.  He  did  not  think  that  any  alteration  which  could  be  made  in  the 
game  laws,  would  entirely  put  a  stop  to  poaching.  The  poacher  was  actuated  by 
two  motives — the  love  of  sporting,  and  the  love  of  gain.  The  first  of  these  motives 
would  remain  untouched,  whatever  law  might  be  enacted ;  but  the  love  of  gain  must 
be  naturally  interfered  with  by  a  bill  which  should  legalize  the  sale  of  game,  and 
enable  a  gentleman  possessing  a  thousand  pheasants,  as  in  the  case  he  had  alluded 
to,  to  compete  with  the  poacher  in  the  market.  The  present  state  of  the  law  ofiered 
strong  and  irresistible  temptation  to  the  poacher.  Suppose  the  sale  of  grapes  or 
pine-apples  were  prohibited  in  this  country  by  legislative  enactment ;  would  not  the 
effect  of  such  a  law  obviously  be  to  tempt  gardeners  and  servants  to  act  dishonestly  ? 
What  reasonable  objection  could  there  be  to  putting  hares  on  the  same  footing  as 
rabbits.  He  really  could  not  account  for  the  process  of  reasoning,  by  which  a 
gentleman  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  sell  a  rabbit,  while  he  hesitated  to  sell  a  hare. 
He  himself  had  not  the  least  scruple  in  disposing  of  his  rabbits  for  a  reasonable 
price ;  as  all  the  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood  did.  If  the  law  enabled  gentle- 
men to  sell  their  hares  in  the  same  manner,  he  saw  no  distinction  between  the  two 
quadrupeds,  which  ought  to  raise  any  insurmountable  diflSculty.  When  he  was 
told,  that  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  game  laws  would  deprive  gentlemen  of  the 
pleasure  of  sporting,  he  begged  to  recal  to  their  recollection  what  the  fact  was  with 
respect  to  woodcocks.  No  species  of  game  was  pursued  with  greater  avidity,  and 
yet  woodcocks  were  sold  every  day  in  the  week  in  Leadenhall  market.  An  hon. 
member  had  said,  that  this  was  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  (Mr.  P.) 
ought  originally  to  have  taken  it  up.  The  fact  was,  that  when  he  first  came  into 
office,  he  found  the  subject  of  the  game  laws  in  the  hands  of  an  hon.  member,  now 
Lord  Salisbury;  it  had  been  subsequently  taken  up  by  his  hon.-  friend,  the  member 
for  Yorkshire,  who  had  bestowed  upon  it  a  persevering  attention,  which  entitled 
him  to  the  highest  credit.  He  had  given  his  hon.  friend  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  and  he  should  support  his  proposition,  because  he  thought  the  best  measure 
that  could  be  adopted,  even  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  the  game-preservers  them- 
selves, was,  to  give  to  game  the  same  sanction  which  was  given  to  every  other 
species  of  property.  If  the  House  should  i'ollow  the  course  they  did  last  session, 
and  reject  his  hon.  friend's  bill,  he  should  probably  feel  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  the 
House  a  proposition,  which,  without  altering  the  law  as  to  qualification,  might 
legalize,  for  two  or  three  years,  the  sale  of  game.  He  should  propose  such  a 
measure,  not  certainly  with  any  view  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  game-pre- 
server, but  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interests;  for  if  they  could  not  obtain  all  the 
good  proposed  by  his  hon.  fi'iend,  the  most  prudent  course  would  be  to  take  as  much 
as  they  could  get. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  82  against  26 ; 
majority,  56. 
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jJURIES'  REGULATION  BILL. 

March  9,  1825. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose  to  bring  forward  his  motion  for  consolidating  anci 
amending  the  laws  relating  to  Juries.  It  was  impossible,  he  apprehended,  to  urge 
any  valid  objection  against  clearing  up  what  was  obscure,  and  consolidating  what 
•was  scattered  over  the  whole  statute-book,  in  the  laws  relating  to  Juries.  There 
■were  no  fewer  than  85  statutes  relating  to  the  impanelling  of  Juries.  What  pos- 
sible objection  could  there  be  in  uniting  all  these  statutes  in  one  clear  and  intelligible 
Act  ?  lie  would  mention  one  or  two  statutes  passed  within  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as  a  specimen  of  the  confusion  and  incongruity  which  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  laws  on  this  subject.  One  of  these  Acts  relating  to  Juries  was 
also  entitled  an  Act  for  the  more  easy  recoverj'  of  small  debts,  and  for  amending  the 
law  relative  to  lands  held  in  coparcenary.  It  was  surely  more  consistent  with  com- 
mon sense  to  separate  the  laws  relative  to  juries  from  this  incongruous  mixture,  and 
to  consolidate  them  into  one  simple  statute.  Another  Act  relating  to  juries,  the 
lOth  of  Queen  Anne,  was  also  an  Act  for  defining  the  powers  of  magistrates  in  cer- 
tain cases,  for  building  county  gaols,  and  for  preventing  apothecaries  from  filling 
certain  parish  offices.  Some  of  the  provisions  relative  to  juries,  which  were  still  in 
force,  were  mixed  up  in  the  same  statute  with  provisions  relative  to  other  subjects, 
which  had  long  since  been  renoaled.  One  of  these  Acts,  for  instance,  was  also  an 
Act  relating  to  vagrants,  Avhich  was  no  longer  in  force,  and  an  Act  for  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  leather.  Many  of  these  Acts  he  proposed  to  repeal  altogether ; 
that,  for  instance,  relating  to  the  attaint  of  jurors,  in  case  of  bribery  or  improper 
conduct;  an  Act  which,  as  Blackstone  had  observed,  was  coeval  with  wager  by  bat- 
tle, and  which,  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  share  the 
fate  of  its  contemporary.  He  would  just  state  to  the  House  the  penalties  which  this 
Act  inflicted  on  the  offending  juryman.  He  was  to  lose  his  liberam  legem;  he  was 
to  become  infamous  for  life ;  he  was  to  forfeit  his  goods  and  the  profits  of  his  lands ; 
his  wife  and  children  were  to  be  cast  out  of  doors;  his  house  "was  to  be  razed;  and 
his  fields  and  meadows  destroyed.  In  these  days,  he  trusted,  there  was  a  better 
pledge  for  the  integrity  of  jurors,  than  any  penal  statute  of  this  revolting  description. 
This  statute  had  never  been  enforced  during  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  It  was 
just  possible  that  it  might  again  be  brought  into  activity,  as  the  law  of  wager  by 
battle  had  been,  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  as  the  latter  barbarous  remnant 
of  antiquity  had  been  judiciously  abolished,  he  proposed  to  take  the  same  course  with 
respect  to  the  law  for  attainting  juries.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  could  be  proved  to 
him  that  any  benefit  was  likely  to  result  from  this  law  remaining  on  the  statute- 
book — if  it  could  be  shown,  that,  in  the  present  century,  it  really  was  a  beneficial 
and  practical  control  on  the  conduct  of  jurors,  he  should  be  perfectly  ready  to  re- 
consider his  opinion.  The  alterations  which  he  proposed  to  make  in  the  law  relat- 
ing to  juries  were  very  slight.  He  should  make  no  new  experiments  with  regard  to 
the  phraseology  ;  for  instance,  where  the  ancient  phraseology  was  clear  and  expres- 
sive, he  should  leave  it  untouched ;  where  it  was  absurd  and  contradictory,  he  felt 
it  to  be  consistent  only  with  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  present  age,  to 
propose  an  amendment.  The  chief  alterations  which  he  proposed  to  make  were 
these: — In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  summoning  common  juries, 
he  should  propose  an  alteration  in  the  formation  of  the  lists.  Those  lists  were  at 
present  returned  in  parishes  by  the  petty  constable — an  individual  who  was  fre- 
quently unable  to  read  or  write,  and  too  often  open  to  seduction.  Thus  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  petty  constable,  in  consideration  of  some  trifling  gratuity,  often 
omitted  the  names  of  persons  who  were  best  qualified  to  serve  on  juries,  and  inserted 
the  names  of  others  who  were  less  qualified  to  discharge  that  duty.  He  proposed 
to  devolve  the  duty  of  forming  the  lists  of  persons  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  on  the 
church-warden  and  overseers  of  the  parishes,  who,  from  their  situation,  were  much 
better  able  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the  parishioners,  and  who,  from  their 
respectability,  were  not  liable  to  the  objections  which  existed  against  the  petty  con- 
stable. He  should  also  require  a  much  more  distinct  enumeration  of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  residence  of  persons  liable  to  serve  on  juries,  than  was  made  at  present. 
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He  should  propose  also,  that  the  appeals  of  persons  whose  names  might  be  impro- 
perly returned  or  omitted,  should  be  received  at  a  petty  sessions  of  magistrates, 
and  not  at  the  quarter  sessions,  where  the  magistrates  had  already  sufficient  busi- 
ness on  their  hands.  He  proposed,  also,  to  extend  the  number  of  persons  qualified 
to  serve  on  special  juries  in  counties.  Under  the  existing  law,  none  but  persons 
designated  "esquires"  could  serve  on  special  juries  in  counties;  and  in  one  remark- 
able case,  he  alluded  to  the  trial  of  Major  Cartwright,  only  fifty-four  persons,  qua- 
lified to  serve  on  special  juries,  exclusive  of  the  grand  jury  who  found  the  bill,  were 
returned  out  of  the  whole  county  of  Warwick.  He  should  propose  that  in  counties, 
as  in  the  city  of  London,  all  persons  returned,  as  merchants  and  bankers,  should  be 
liable  to  serve  on  special  juries. — He  should  now  advert  to  the  most  important  part 
of  this  subject;  namely,  the  formation  of  special  juries  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
causes.  It  was  his  intention  to  propose  an  arrangement  which,  he  ti-usted,  would  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  both  to  those  who  thought  the  present  mode  of 
striking  special  juries  defective  in  theory  and  liable  to  abuse,  and  to  those  who,  while 
they  admitted  that  the  theory  was  defective,  thought  that  no  practical  abuse  could 
arise  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  great  respectability  of  the  officers  on  whom  the 
duty  of  striking  special  juries  devolved.  He  should  propose,  that  the  names  of  all  the 
persons  qualified  to  serve  on  special  juries  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  in  every 
county  of  England,  should  be  inscribed  in  a  book,  describing  the  rank  and  qualifi- 
cations of  each,  and  that  to  the  name  of  each  person,  alphabetically  arranged,  should 
be  attached  a  number  of  the  arithmetical  progression  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. ;  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, if  there  were  a  hundred  persons  qualified  to  serve  on  special  juries  in  a  par- 
ticular county,  their  names  should  be  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  arithmetical 
progression  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  up  to  100,  should  be  attached  to  those  names  in  their  alpha- 
betical order.  He  should  then  propose,  that  a  number  of  cards  equal  to  that  of  the 
persons  qualified  to  serve  should  be  numbered  with  the  same  arithmetical  progression 
1,  2,  3,  &c.,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  list.  The  cards  so  numbered  were  to  be  put 
into  a  box  or  glass,  and  48  of  them  were  to  be  drawn  out  by  an  officer  ;  these  48  were 
to  be  reduced  to  24,  in  the  present  mode,  and  the  names  of  the  24  called  over  in  court 
in  their  alphabetical  order  [hear,  hear!].  It  would,  of  course,  be  admitted,  that 
that  mode  of  trial  was  to  be  preferred  which  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant ;  and  therefore  it  was  proposed  that,  in  civil  cases,  if  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant  should  signify  their  assent  in  writing,  that  the  officer  should 
proceed  in  the  old  mode,  then  that  course  might  be  followed.  It  was  important  that 
the  consent  should  be  written,  to  prevent  future  differences.  It  should  also  be  pro- 
vided in  civil  cases,  that  when  one  jury  had  been  selected,  qualified  to  try  commercial 
causes,  if  other  parties  having  causes  to  bo  tried  should  signify  their  mutual  assent, 
the  same  jury  might  proceed.  To  this  course  he  saw  no  objection.  But  unless  both 
parties  consented,  the  law  would  be  of  no  avail.  This  arrangement  would  not  be 
allowed  in  political  cases ;  in  them  there  must  be  a  ballot  of  the  special  jurors.  The 
details  of  the  measure  would  be  better  understood  when  the  bill  should  be  printed ; 
at  present,  he  only  meant  to  propose  that  it  should  be  read  a  second  time  pro  forma, 
committed,  and  the  blanks  filled  up,  in  order  that  its  provisions  might  be  fully  un- 
derstood. If  it  should  be  found,  that  benefit  resulted  from  this  measure,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  stop  there  with  the  principle  of  consolidation.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  the  vast  mass  of  laws  in  our  statute-books,  without  feeling,  that 
great  advantage  might  be  derived  from  extending  the  principle.  The  criminal  code 
should  be  the  first;  for  it  was  of  the  last  importance,  that  the  subjects  of  this  realm 
should  have  a  facility  in  knowing  the  laws  which  they  were  bound  to  obey.  Many 
amendments  might  be  made  in  the  laws  respecting  forgery  and  larceny,  which 
abounded  with  so  many  anomalies.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Dr.  Lushington) 
had  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  consolidation  of  some  of  our  laws ;  and  indeed 
it  was  only  by  the  intervention  of  able  professional  men,  that  such  a  desirable  object 
could  be  accomplished.  He  had  himself  been  much  occupied  with  this  measure,  and 
had  also  the  assistance  of  eminent  members  of  the  legal  profession,  who  were,  of 
course,  much  better  qualified  to  treat  such  a  suljject  than  he  could  pretend  to  be ;  and 
he  trusted  that,  however  necessary  in  other  cases,  a  commission  in  this  particular 
instance  might  be  dispensed  with,  as  he  trusted  the  measure  would  be  found  satis- 
factory.    With  respect  to  the  laws  regarding  forgery,  they  filled  one  entire  volume ; 
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and  he  thought  that,  in  that  case,  a  commission  would  be  desirable;  for  he  was  sure 
that,  neither  the  lord  chancellor,  the  attorney-general,  nor  any  professional  man, 
onuld  devote  sutticient  time  for  the  minute  investigation  which  was  necessary.  After 
the  experience  he  had  had  of  those  eighty-five  statutes  respecting  juries,  he  was  per- 
suaded, that,  by  carrying  the  principle  of  consolidation  further,  great  improvement 
would  be  done  to  the  laws ;  much  confusion  would  be  avoided,  and  many  anomalies 
removed.  He  should  therefore  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "to  consolidate  the 
Laws  relating  to  Juries,  and  for  the  regulation  of  Special  Juries." 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


VOTES  OF  MEMBERS  ON  QUESTIONS   IN  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  A 
PECUNIARY  INTEREST. 

March  10,  1825. 

Mr.  Hume  having  moved,  as  a  resolution,  "  That  no  member  shall  vote  for  or 
against  any  question  in  which  lie  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest,"  Mr.  Littleton 
moved  the  previous  cpiestion  by  way  of  amendment. 

Mr.  .Skcretary  Pekl  expressed  his  regret,  not  that  the  motion  had  been  made, 
but  that  there  should  have  been  any  necessity  for  mailing  it.  He  thought  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  come  to  any  resolution  on  the  subject.  He  intended  to 
vote  for  the  amendment,  by  doing  which,  he  should  not  be  precluded  from  hereafter 
adopting  any  measure  which  he  should  think,  applicable  to  the  subject.  There  were 
three  courses  which  it  was  open  to  the  House  to  pursue.  The  first  was,  to  adopt 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen;  the  second  was,  to  pass  a  declaratory 
resolution,  to  the  effect  stated  by  the  member  for  Surrey;  and  the  third  was,  to 
agree  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire.  There 
were,  in  his  opinion,  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  original  mo- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  without  entering  into  any  nice  disquisition,  the  right  of 
disqualifying  meml)ers  from  voting  was  one  which  the  House  ought  to  exercise  with 
great  caution.  Honourable  members  were  sent  to  that  House  to  perform  duties  to 
others.  He  was  not  certain  that  if  he  were  called  upon  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
question  u  priori — that  was  to  say,  if  there  were  no  precedents  on  the  subject — he 
would  ever  consent  to  any  law  .by  which  a  member  could  be  disqualified  from  voting 
on  any  question.  He  should  have  felt  a  priori  great  doubts  of  the  competency  of 
parliament  to  disqualify  a  member  from  exercising  his  discretion,  even  on  questions 
in  which  he  had  a  direct  personal  interest.  Might  it  not  happen  that  a  member'^ 
private  interest  would  be  concurrent  with  the  interest  of  his  constituents  ?  He  ob- 
jected to  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  disqualification,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  motion.  ["  No,"  from  INIr.  Hume].  If  the  motion  were  not  intended  to  extend 
the  law  of  disqualification,  he  asked  the  hon.  member,  in  God's  name,  to  leave  it  as 
it  stood.  He  thought  that  the  hon.  member's  proposition  was  to  come  to  them  re- 
commended by  the  consideration  of  novelty — that  it  was  to  determine  what  was 
doubtful,  and  supply  what  was  wanting.  Imperfect  legislation  on  the  subject — and 
it  was  legislation  as  far  as  they  were  concerned — he  deemed  most  unwise.  The 
effect  of  the  motion  would  only  be  to  divert  the  influence  which  was  now  openly 
avowed  into  secret  and  hidden  channels.  He  thought  that  the  hon.  member  had  not 
applied  himself  to  tlie  correction  of  the  great  evil  of  which  there  was  cause  to  com- 
})lain — he  meant  the  outrageous  system  of  canvassing  for  votes  on  private  committees. 
That  which  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  was  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  that  which 
was  transacted  in  privacy.  If  he  knew  any  member  to  be  interested  in  a  measure, 
he  could  challenge  him  before  the  House,  and  put  it  to  his  honour  whether  he  could 
give  his  vote  on  tlie  question  ;  and  such  an  appeal  would  not  be  made  in  vain.  He 
certainly  would  prefer  to  the  motion  such  a  resolution  as  that  proj)osed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Surrey;  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  would  adopt  even 
that.  If  such  a  resolution  should  be  agreed  to,  it  would  lessen  the  power  which  the 
House  already  had  over  its  members.  It  was  better  that  the  House  should  have  the 
power  of  deciding  upon  each  individual  case  tliat  should  be  brought  before  it,  than 
to  lay  down  any  general  rule  on  the  subject.     He  did  not  see  tliat  any  embarrass- 
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nwnt  would  arise  from  passing  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day.  He  took  the  law  of 
parliament  at  present  on  the  subject  to  be  this — that  members  who  had  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  a  question  should  not  vote  for  or  against  it.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  there  was  some  injustice  in  that  rule  ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  extension  of 
it  might,  in  some  cases,  puc  a  stop  to  all  improvement.  Since  the  period  of  tiie  loy- 
alty-loan bill,  the  question  of  disijualifying  members  from  voting  had  scarcely  been 
agitated.  It  had  only  arisen,  on  the  present  occasion,  from  the  peculiar  press  of 
public  business.  On  the  best  consideration  lie  could  give  to  the  subject,  he  thought 
the  course  for  the  House  to  pursue  was,  to  agree  to  the  amendment ;  by  doing  which 
they  would  not  tie  themselves  up  from  adopting  any  resolution  which  might  here- 
after appear  desirable. 

On  putting  the  previous  question,  Mr.  Hume's  motion  v  as  negatived  without  a 
division. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  BILL. 
Makch  11,  1825. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  R.  Martin's  Cruelty  to  Animals 
Bill,  Mr.  Heathcote  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 
His  hon.  friend — to  whose  kindness  of  intention  no  man  was  more  ready  to  bear 
testimony  than  himself — seemed  to  have  adopted  the  motto — "  nihil  humani  a  me 
alienum  puto."  But,  if  the  hon.  member  wished  to  prevent  all  cruelty  to  animals, 
let  him  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  field  sports  of  every  description,  and  he  could  at 
once  understand  it ;  but  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  see  upon  what  ground  monkeys, 
and  badgers,  and  bears,  were  entitled  to  a  distinct  and  separate  legislative  enactment 
for  their  protection.  Let  them  for  a  moment  compare  bear-baiting  with  stag-hunt- 
ing, and  they  would  find  that  the  former  animal  had  a  considerable  advantage,  because 
he  was  allowed  the  use  of  his  natural  powers,  and  was  only  attacked  by  one  or  two 
dogs;  whereas,  before  a  stag-hunt  took  place,  they  deprived  the  animal  of  his  horns, 
■which  were,  in  fact,  his  only  effectual  means  of  resistance,  against  the  twenty  or 
thirty  couple  of  dogs  by  which  he  was  pursued ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  poor 
animal  must  be  worried  to  death,  unless  the  huntsmen  happened  to  be  in  time  to  save 
him  by  calling  off  the  dogs.  He  would  ask  his  hon.  friend,  whether  there  were  any 
thing  more  cruel  in  dog  or  cock-fighting  than  in  pigeon-shooting?  A  gentleman 
made  a  wager  of  200  sovereigns  with  his  particular  friend,  that  he  would  kill  the 
greater  number  of  pigeons  in  a  given  number  of  shots  ;  and  pigeons  were  accordingly 
provided  and  shot  at  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  without  mercy.  Was  not  this  as 
cruel  as  any  treatment  to  which  a  monkey  or  a  dog  was  exposed ;  and  yet  how  was 
the  cruelty  to  be  remedied?  If,  then,  they  could  not  provide  against  that  which 
might  be  called  cruelty,  in  every  case,  why  were  they  to  interpose  legislative  enact- 
ments for  the  protection  of  a  certain  privileged  class  of  animals?  Why  were  the 
monkey  and  the  bear  to  be  protected,  while  the  fox,  and  the  stag,  and  the  hare,  were 
subject  to  the  most  unrelenting  persecution?  His  hon.  friend's  bill  stated :  "And 
be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall,  after  the  be  concerned  or 

engaged  in,  or  shall  promote  or  encourage,  or  any  wise  promote  or  encourage,  or  aid 
or  assist  in  promoting  or  encouraging,  any  bear-baiting,  dog-fighting,  monkej'  and 
dog  fighting,  or  badger  and  dog  fighting,  or  cock-throwing  or  cock-fighting,  or  shall 
in  any  manner  wantonly  and  cruelly  beat,  abuse  or  ill  treat  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned animals,  or  any  domesticated  animal,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  who 
shall  witness  such  offence,  to  apprehend  such  person  so  offending,  and  to  convey  such 
offender  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  magistrate  within  whose  jurisdiction 
such  offence  shall  be  committed,"  &c.  This  clause,  if  carried  into  a  law,  would  open 
the  door  to  the  practice  of  a  wanton  and  oppressive  tyranny  ;  for  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired than  the  information  of  any  evil  or  designing  person,  to  cause  the  conviction  oi 
any  person  who  might  be  accused.  But,  there  was  another  clause  which  was  still  more 
oporessive.    It  was  this.    "  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
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or  other  magistrate,  shall  witness  such  offence,  as  aforesaid,  within  his  jurisdiction, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  him,  on  his  view,  to  commit  and  punish  the  party  or  parties  so 
offending,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  might  do  under  this  Act  upon  information  and 
proof  made  before  him  of  such  offence."  Here  was  the  establishment  of  a  severe 
and  most  oppressive  tyranny.  By  this  bill,  a  magistrate  would  have  the  liberty  of 
the  poor  man  at  his  disposal.  For  any  gentleman  in  the  commission,  perhaps,  after 
having  dined  upon  crimped  cod,  and  afier  having  devoted  the  whole  of  his  day  to  fox- 
hunting, ay,  and  when  about  to  sleep  upon  featlicrs  plucked  from  a  goose  wlien  still 
alive,  might  turn  round  upon  any  unfortunate  individual  who  thought  proper  to 
amuse  himself  in  his  more  humble  way,  and  at  once  punish  him,  without  hearing 
any  evidence,  or  allowing  any  appeal.  In  his  kindness  to  brutes,  he  would  entreat 
the  hon.  member  not  to  forget  that  part  of  the  animal  creation  to  which  he  himself 
belonged.  With  respect  to  Dr.  Magendie,  a  gentleman  of  great  professional  skill, 
and  to  whom  the  hon.  member  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House  on  a  former 
night,  he  must  observe,  that  that  statement  had  received  a  full  refutation.  But, 
supposing  it  otherwise,  they  all  knew  that  the  advancement  of  science  required  such 
experiments  ;  and  he  would  ask,  would  his  hon.  friend  take  into  custody,  and  fine  or 
imprison,  the  men  by  whom  they  were  made  ?  If  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member 
respecting  Dr.  Magendie  were  correct,  he  would  not  put  himself  forward  as  the  de- 
fender of  that  gentleman ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  pause  before  he 
attempted  to  stop  such  experiments  by  unnecessary  acts  of  legislation.  Such  enact- 
ments ought  at  all  times  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion;  because  the  principle  upon 
which  they  were  founded  was  a  most  dangerous  one.  He  opposed  this  bill,  because 
he  thought  it  unnecessary — he  opposed  it,  because  he  thought  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  creating  a  privileged  class  of  animals — he  opposed  it,  because  it  went  to  debar 
the  lower  classes  of  society  from  those  amusements,  which  persons  of  rauk  and  sta- 
tion were  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of.  If  the  hon.  member  wished  to  repress  all 
cruelty  to  animals,  then  let  him  include  in  his  bill,  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing, 
and  he  should  at  once  understand  what  he  was  at.  In  1822,  he,  the  hon.  member, 
introduced  and  passed  a  bill  to  prohibit  cruelty  to  animals.  This  year  he  came 
down  with  a  fresh  bill;  and,  if  he  succeeded  in  that,  he  would  come  next  year,  and 
say,  "  I  find  that  there  are  still  some  animals  unprotected,  and  as  you  have  already 
given  your  sanction  to  two  bills,  and  thereby  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  I  go,  you  are  bound  to  give  me  your  support."  He  called  upon  the 
House  not  to  allow  themselves  to  legislate  upon  such  subjects.  The  evils  complained 
of  would  be  done  away  with,  by  the  growing  intelligence  and  refinement  of  the 
country. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  50  against  32  ;  majority,  18  ;  and 
the  bill  was  consequently  lost. 


POLICE  MAGISTRA  PES  BILL. 
March  21,  1825. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  riouse.  to  take  into 
consideration  the  subject  of  the  Salaries  of  the  Police  Magistrates  of  the  JMetropolis, — 

Mr.  Secretarv  Peel  requested  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  subject  upon 
which  he  propo.sed  to  address  them ;  namely,  the  pecuniary  allowance  which  the 
police  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  received  for  their  services.  It  was  his  intention 
to  propose,  that  those  individuals  should  receive  an  addition  to  the  salary  they  at 
present  received  ;  a  proposition  which,  he  trusted,  would  not  be  considered  atalfun- 
reasonable.  He  held  in  his  hand  papers,  from  which,  if  he  chose  to  enter  into  any 
detail,  he  could  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  that  since  the  institution 
of  police  magistrates,  the  business  which  devolved  upon  those  individuals  had,  owing 
to  various  acts  of  parliament,  independently  of  the  increase  of  population,  greatly 
augmented.  Although  that  circumstance  would,  of  itself,  be  a  sufHcient  reason  for 
increasing  the  salary  of  the  magistrates,  he  rested  his  proposition  upon  grounds 
which  he  hoped  the  committee  would  consider  even  more  satisfactory.  When  the 
police  magistrates  were  first  appointed,  it  was  the  practice  to  select  individuals  to  fill 
the  office,  who,  h«  must  say,  were  utterly  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
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devolved  upon  them.  He  found,  from  the  papers  ■which  Iiad  been  laid  on  the  table, 
that  out  of  twelve  police  magistrates  appointed  at  a  former  period,  there  were  only 
three  barristers ;  the  rest  were  composed  of  a  major  in  the  army,  a  starch-maker, 
three  clergymen,  a  Glasgow  trader,  and  other  persons,  who,  from  their  previous  oc- 
cupations, could  not  but  be  utterly  unqualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  magistrates. 
The  law  had  fixed  no  limitation  with  respect  to  the  previous  education  of  persons  ap- 
pointed to  the  ofSce  of  magistrate ;  but  he  thought  the  committee  would  be  pleased 
to  hear,  that  a  limitation  on  that  point  had  been  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Neither  his  noble  predecessor  in  office  (Lord  Sidmouth),  nor  himself,  had  ever  ap- 
pointed a  person  to  fill  the  office  of  magistrate,  who  had  not  been  a  barrister  of  three 
years'  standing.  Tliat  was  a  rule  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  most  desirable  to 
adhere.  But,  in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  abide  by  that  rule,  and 
carry  it  into  practice,  it  was  necessary  to  augment  the  present  salary  of  the  police 
magistrates.  He  implored  the  House  to  consider  whether  £600  a  year,  the  present 
salary,  were  sufficient  to  induce  a  barrister  to  give  up  the  emoluments  of  private  prac- 
tice and  the  hope  of  preferment  in  his  profession,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  magis- 
trate, which  required  his  almost  constant  attendance.  It  could  not,  he  thought,  be 
considered  an  unreasonable  proposition,  that,  in  future,  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
be  empowered  to  give  to  each  police  magistrate  the  sum  of  £800  per  annum.  He 
hoped  he  should  not  be  told,  that  individuals  might  be  found,  who  would  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  magisterial  duties  for  a  less  sum.  It  was  very  true,  that  such  was 
the  case.  He  was  constantly  receiving  applications  from  persons  who  were  anxious 
to  be  appointed  police  magistrates.  Those  applications  proceeded  principally  from 
country  magistrates,  who  had  discharged  the  duties  of  their  offices  ably  and  satisfac- 
torily ;  but  whom,  nevertheless,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  appoint  to  be  police 
magistrates  in  the  metropolis.  He  held  the  unpaid  magistracy  in  as  high  respect  as 
any  man ;  but  he  could  easily  conceive,  that  a  gentleman  might,  in  consequence,  of 
the  influence  which  he  derived  from  local  circumstance — the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  for  instance — be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  country  magistrate  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  who  would  be  incompetent  to  undertake  the  very  important 
ones  of  a  police  magistrate.  "  Police  magistrates"  was  the  name  generally  given  to 
the  magistrates  to  whom  he  alluded  ;  but  those  persons  were  mistaken  who  supposed 
that  the  duties  which  they  had  to  perform  were  merely  executive.  They  were  called 
upon  to  administer  the  law  in  a  great  number  of  complicated  cases  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  them.  Out  of  some  recent  acts  of  parliament  many  very  important  ques- 
tions arose,  which  the  police  magistrates  were  called  upon  to  decide.  Several  nice 
cases  had  occurred  under  the  Building  Acts.  He  knew  one  case  of  that  description, 
which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  for  a  couple  of  days  ;  during 
which  surveyors  were  examined  on  both  sides.  He  thought  that  a  salary  of  £800  a 
year  was  not  more  than  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  practice  which  a  barrister  must 
abandon,  when  he  undertook  the  duties  of  a  magistrate.  It  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  individuals  appointed  to  administer  justice  in  this  country  were  more  parsimoni- 
ously dealt  with  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  He  thought  it  was  poor 
economy,  to  give  an  inadequate  remuneration  to  individuals  selected  to  administer 
justice,  whether  in  the  high  office  of  judge,  or  in  the  less,  but  still  very  important, 
office  of  police  magistrate.  He  might,  he  did  not  doubt,  get  persons — those  who 
could  not  succeed  in  their  profession — the  refuse  of  the  bar — to  fill  the  office  of  police 
magistrate,  at  a  lower  salary  than  he  proposed  to  give  ;  he  might  save  £100  or  £200 
a  year  by  such  a  proceeding,  but  the  public  would  have  cause  to  lament  it.  The 
present  police  magistrates  were  of  the  highest  personal  respectability,  and  performed 
their  duties  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  country.  There  were  thirty  in  number ; 
only  four  of  whom  were  not  barristers.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with 
moving,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  each  of  the  Justices  ap- 
pointed, or  to  be  appointed,  under  an  act  for  the  more  effectual  administration  of  the 
office  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  near  the  Metropolis,  shall  be  allowed  such 
yearly  salaries  not  exceeding  £800,  as  shall  be  directed  by  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  in  consequence  of  some  observations  by  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
Mr.  Peel  said,  that  if  the  committee  should  agree  to  the  resolution  which  he  had 
proposed,  the  increase  would  be  extended  to  every  police  magistrate.   As  a  proof  that 
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there  was  no  wish  on  the  part  of  government  to  favour  particular  magistrates,  he 
might  mention,  tliat  though  the  last  resolution  for  regulating  the  amount  of  their 
salaries  was  passed  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in  precisely  the  same  terms,  he  believed, 
as  that  which  he  had  now  proposed,  there  was  no  distinction  at  the  present  moment 
in  regard  to  the  salaries  of  magistrates.  Tiiey  all  receive  £600  a-year.  With  respect 
to  vvliat  the  lion,  member  had  said  respecting  the  patronage  of  the  Crown — if  that 
were  any  object,  it  could  be  much  better  attained  by  giving  the  appointments  to  gen- 
tlemen from  the  country,  rather  than  from  the  bar. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 

March  23,  1825. 

On  the  motion  for  the  first  reading  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  bill,  "  for  the  Removal 
of  the  Disqualifications  under  which  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  labour, — 

Mr.  8ECRETAKy  Peel  said,  he  did  not  rise  with  any  intention  of  provoking  any 
discussion,  upon  this  stage  of  the  bill.  He  rose  to  say  a  few  words,  which  he  almost 
deoined  unnecessary ;  to  prevent  its  being  supposed  that,  because  he  did  not  oppose 
tlur  first  reading  of  this  bill,  his  zeal  in  the  cause  had  become  abated.  As  the  House, 
by  its  decision  on  a  former  night,  had  sanctioned  the  principle  on  which  this  bill 
was  founded,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  had  ordered  it  to  be  brought  in,  he  conceived  it 
to  be  only  fair,  that  the  House  should  be  allowed  to  see  it ;  and  he  would  therefore 
postpone  his  opposition  to  it  until  it  came  to  the  second  reading.  But,  though  he 
did  not  intend  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  at  present,  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  his  opinions  on  this  question  were  entirel}'  unchanged — that  his  ob- 
jections to  the  principle  of  this  bill  were  as  strong  as  ever — that  he  was  not  inclined 
to  enter  into  any  compromise  with  the  Catholic  body — that  he  shoidd  give  to  this 
bill  the  same  determined  opposition  which  he  had  given  to  every  bill  with  the  same 
object  which  had  preceded  it — and  that  he  should  most  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  second  reading.  He  abstained,  however,  from  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  measure  at  present;  because,  from  the  state  of  the  House,  it  could  only 
be  partial,  and  must  be  attended  with  little  benefit.  He  hoped,  however,  that  even 
those  gentlemen  who  differed  from  him  as  to  the  principle  of  this  measure  would,  if 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  it  through  its  next  stage,  pay  great  attention  to  the  de- 
tails of  it,  when  it  reached  the  committee.  The  details  of  such  a  bill  must  at  all 
times  be  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and  now  that  it  was  notified  to  the  country, 
and  promulgated  to  the  world,  that  the  person  who  prepared  the  draught  of  it  was 
Mr.  O'Connell,  the  leader  of  that  Association  which  the  House  had  deemed  it  prudent 
to  suppress,  he  could  not  see  any  reason  why  their  attention  should  be  diverted  from 
them. 

After  some  discussion,  the  second  reading  was  fixed  for  the  19th  of  April. 


ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

M.VRCU  24,  1825. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  brine- 
in  two  bills,  of  which,  as  they  both  related  to  alterations  in  the  criminal  law,  he 
proposed  to  explain  the  objects  and  details  at  the  same  time.  By  the  first,  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce  an  important  alteration  in  the  law  respecting  the  sending 
threatening  letters,  by  assimilating  the  punishment  for  those  letters  when  they 
meant  to  extort  money  or  other  valuable  things,  by  charging  an  atteinjit  to  commit 
a  certain  otfence,  with  that  of  charging  with  the  otfence  itself.  As  the  law  stood 
at  present,  the  sending  of  a  threatening  letter  charging  with  the  otfence  itself,  was 
punishable  with  the  loss  of  life,  but  the  sending -such  letters  charging  an  attempt 
to  commit  the  offence,  was  only  a  misdemeanour.  Now,  without  enterino-  into 
any  detail  upon  tlie  subject,  it  was  enough  to  say  that,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the 
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attempt  and  the  oiFence  were  alike  infiimous ;  and  the  danger  from  a  charge  of 
either  was  to  he  equally  apprehended.  Recent  instances  of  a  failure  of  justice  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  had  rendered  some  alterations  requisite  ;  as  last  sum- 
mer, a  man  who  was  morally  guilty,  was  obhged  to  be  discharged,  from  a  defect  in 
the  law  to  meet  his  case.  The  next  bill  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  granting  free 
pardons  by  the  Crown.  At  present,  a  person  receiving  pardon  was  not  restored 
(according  to  the  law  phrase)  to  his  "  credits  and  capacities" — or,  in  fact,  was  not  a 
free  subject,  unless  his  pardon  had  passed  the  great  seal.  Now,  this  was  a  most 
expensive  process — so  expensive,  indeed,  that  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
persons ;  and  hence,  many  were  deprived  of  a  right  to  which  they  were  indubitably 
entitled.  By  the  si)irit  of  the  English  constitution,  every  man  who  had  satisfied  the 
justice  of  the  country,  by  a  pardon,  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  same  situation  as  he 
was  in  before  he  committed  any  offence ;  but  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  this  re- 
stitution to  "  his  cretUts  and  capacities"  was  not  complete,  unless  under  the  sanction 
of  the  great  seal.  INIany  instances  of  injustice  must  have  taken  place  under  this 
law ;  for  the  number  of  pardons  under  the  great  seal  bore  no  proportion  whatever 
to  those  under  the  king's  hand.  By  the  exclusion  from  "  credits  and  capacities," 
the  lawyers  understood  that  a  man  could  not  be  a  competent  witness  in  a  court  of 
justice — a  most  serious  exclusion,  as  the  House  would  see.  The  etfect  of  this  bill 
would  be,  to  give  to  all  pardons  under  the  king's  sign -manual,  when  countersigned 
in  the  usual  way  by  a  secretary  of  state,  all  the  effect  of  a  pardon  under  the  great 
seal.  It  required  but  little  argument  to  recommend  this  alteration  in  the  law,  as 
not  only  the  injustice,  but  the  inconvenience,  of  the  present  practice,  was  notorious. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  were  sentenced  for  some  slight  shade  of  felony  to  an  im- 
prisonment of  six  months,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  his  evidence  became  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  prosecution  of  a  capital  otFender.  The  man's  credit  pos- 
sibly was  not  impeached  by  his  offence ;  but  he  could  not  be  produced  as  a  witness, 
without  the  expensive  and  tedious  proceedings  of  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal : 
and  possibly  he  would  be  wanted  under  circumstances  which  did  not  afford  time  for 
going  through  that  process.  In  such  cases,  there  was  a  possibility  that  justice 
would  be  altogether  evaded.  So  also  with  respect  to  the  pardoned  convicts  of  New 
South  Wales.  What  could  be  more  galling,  upon  a  man  returning  with  the  king's 
pardon  to  his  native  country,  than  to  find  that,  because  he  was  a  thousand  miles  ofi", 
and  had  not  had  his  pardon  passed  under  the  great  seal,  or  could  not  afford  to  do  so, 
he  was  still  unworthy  of  credit  in  a  court  of  justice  ?  The  fees  upon  a  pardon  under 
the  great  seal  were  very  high ;  and  properly  so,  for  so  solemn  an  act.  The  bill 
would  also  go  to  place  pereons  whose  sentences  had  been  commuted  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  their  rights  as  free  citizens.  So,  when  a  capital  convict  had  fulfilled  his 
commuted  term  of  seven  years'  transportation,  he  was  to  be  restored  to  all  his 
"  credits  and  capacities."  No  maxim  was  more  just,  than  that  when  a  man  had 
complied  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  law,  he  w'as  entitled  to  all  the  protection  of 
the  law.  This  being  the  first  object,  the  next  was,  to  supply  a  singular  omission  in 
the  present  law  with  respect  to  clergyable  offences.  The  effect  of  the  privilegium 
chricale  in  law  formerly  was,  that,  after  a  conviction  upon  certain  felonies,  persons, 
not  clerks,  were  restored  to  their  rights,  after  being  branded  upon  the  left  thumb ; 
but  this  infliction  upon  so  odd  a  part  of  the  person  being  found  inconvenient,  the 
punishment  was  changed  to  burning  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  left  cheek,  as  near  the 
nose  as  possible.  More  lately,  however,  the  enlightened  spirit  of  civilization  had 
disused  these  barbarous  inflictions  altogether,  and  a  slight  fine  and  inprisonment 
were  now  accepted,  in  lieu  of  the  burning  in  the  thumb ;  but  so  far  as  regarded  the 
expiation  of  the  offence,  the  individual  was  not  restored  to  his  rights,  as  he  would 
have  been  by  being  burnt  in  the  hand.  It  was  therefore  important  to  establish 
some  general  principle  in  punishment,  by  making  a  certain  degree  of  punishment  an 
expiation  of  a  certain  offence,  and  a  restitution  to  all  rights,  without  its  being 
referred  to  any  other  punishment  of  which  it  was  the  substitute,  but  as  deriving  its 
sanction  from  a  substantive  enactment.  By  a  recent  act,  the  punishment  of  whip- 
ping of  females  had  been  abolished,  and  fine  and  imprisonment  had  been  awarded 
in  its  stead ;  but  still,  though  these  stood  in  the  lieu  of  branding  on  the  thumb  as 
punishment,  yet  they  did  not  serve  its  office  as  to  the  restitution  of  rights :  for  a 
woman  so  punished  was  not  a  competent  witness  in  a  court  of  justice.     Here  was 
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an  absurdity  in  the  law  which  loudly  called  for  amendment.  In  God's  name,  when 
parties  had  expiated  their  otFence  by  fulfilling  the  sentence  of  the  law,  why  should 
any  exclusion  remain  against  them  ?  It  was,  therefore,  provided  by  this  bill,  that 
wherever  a  party  had  undergone  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  court  for  any 
otience,  he  was  tlien  restored  to  all  his  rights,  credits,  and  capacities,  in  as  full  a 
manner  as  though  no  offence  had  been  connnittcd.  The  third  object  of  the  bill  was,  to 
remedy  a  most  extraordinary  anomaly  in  the  criminal  law,  as  it  affected  a  clergyman. 
It  was  scarcely  credible,  that  at  this  day  a  clergyman  convicted  of  a  clergyable 
felony,  should  be  dismissed  altogether  the  first  time,  and  encouraged  by  impunity  to 
commit  more.  In  a  note  to  Blackstone  it  was  stated,  "that  if  a  clergyman  commit 
a  capital  felony,  ho  may  be  hanged  like  any  other  subject — if  a  larceny  or  misde- 
meanour, he  may  be  punished ;  but,  if  a  clergyable  felony,  he  must  the  first  time  be 
dismissed  harmless."  Now,  bound  as  he  was  to  protect  the  clergy,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  except  them  from  the  consecjuences  attending  their  misdeeds, 
more  than  any  other  class  of  men.  The  present  was  the  fittest  time  to  legislate, 
when  there  was  no  particular  case  before  the  House.  It  was  desirable  to  equalize 
the  law  towards  all  parties.  There  were  many  other  parts  of  the  criminal  law  which 
called  for  amendment  and  reform;  but  let  the  House  make  a  beginning.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  two  bills. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Peel  stated,  that  all  cases  wherein 
pardon  under  the  sign-manual  had  been  granted,  sliould  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
measure  now  proposed. — In  consequence  of  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Bernal,  respecting 
tlie  practice  of  passing  prisoners  manacled  through  the  streets,  from  the  police 
offices  to  prison, — 

Mr.  Peel  assured  the  hon.  member,  that  the  subject  had  not  escaped  his  attention. 
He  had  considered  whether  or  not  a  caravan  ought  not  to  be  procured,  for  the 
conveyance  of  prisoners  from  the  police  office  to  the  gaols.  But  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  keeping  up  of  such  a  conveyance  would  be  exceedingly  expensive;  for, 
from  the  distance  of  the  offices  from  each  other,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
caravan  for  each.  As  to  tlie  indecency  of  passing  prisoners  manacled  through  the 
streets,  he  concurred  in  all  that  the  hon.  member  had  said.  In  fact,  he  had  sent  to 
inform  the  different  magistrates,  that  it  was  his  wish  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
passed  in  hackney  coaches. 

[For  some  years  past,  large  caravans  have  been  employed  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose]. 


DISSENTERS'  MARRIAGES  BILL. 
March  25,  1825. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of 
Unitarian  Dissenters,  in  the  perfomance  of  the  marriage  ceremony, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Pkel  said,  that  as  the  present  bill  was  a  measure,  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  give  relief  to  tender  consciences,  he  thought  every  opportunity  should 
be  afforded  for  solving  or  removing  any  difficulties  connected  with  it.  He  therefore 
would  agree  to  its  going  into  a  committee,  where  the  bob.  mover  would  have  full 
scope  for  meeting  those  objections  which  might  be  urged  against  it.  He  admitted, 
that  the  right  of  marriage  stood  on  very  different  grounds  from  the  right  of  holding 
certain  civil  offices,  or  of  obtaining  certain  civil  privileges,  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made.  He  was  sorry  that  the  scruples,  to  meet  which  this  bill  was  brought  in,  ex- 
isted at  present.  For  forty  or  fifty  years,  the  dissenters  had  not  objected  to  that  mode 
of  solemnizing  marriage,  against  which  they  now  protested  ;  and  he  was  concerned 
that  they  were  not  still  prepared  to  accede  to  the  system  which  had  so  long  continued. 
They  had,  however,  preferred  their  claims  for  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  solem- 
nizing marriages  ;  and  those  claims  should  be  seriously  considered.  Last  session,  they 
were  told,  that  a  scruple  existed  in  the  minds  of  a  class  of  dissenters  against  taking 
an  oath  :  but,  who  could  tell  what  was  the  extent  of  that  scruple,  except  the  indivi- 
dual who  felt  it?  Could  anyone  tell  how  far  scruples  might  extend — how  far  doubts 
might  proceed — with  reference  to  other  sects  ?    How,  then,  were  they  to  legislate  so 
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as  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  ?  The  learned  gentleman  wished  the  House  to  go  at 
present  as  far  as  this  bill  went ;  but  he  had  observed,  that  if  this  bill  were  carried,  it 
would  be  followed  by  various  others,  to  embrace  every  species  of  scruple  which  might 
be  felt  by  the  dissenters.  Now,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  know  clearly  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  was  intended  that  this  measure  should  be  urged.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  learned  gentleman  ought  not  to  vote  for  this  bill  at  all ;  because,  on  his  showing, 
it  would  not  give  relief  to  the  Unitarians.  The  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that 
many  of  them  had  objected  to  going  before  a  clergyman  at  all.  If  so,  he  must  eon- 
tend,  that  at  least  to  these  Unitarians  the  bill  afforded  no  relief  whatever.  If  every 
man  in  society  were  allowed  to  select  the  individual  by  whom  he  should  be  married, 
the  marriage  vow,  he  was  quite  sure,  would  not  be  observed  with  that  sanctity  with 
which  it  was  observed  at  present.  The  Quakers  and  Jews  were  allowed  to  marry  ac- 
cording to  their  own  rites.  The  present  bill,  however,  did  not  place  the  Unitarians 
on  a  level  with  the  Jews  and  Quakers.  No :  according  to  this  measure,  the  Unita- 
rian marriages  were  to  be  registered  in  the  church  of  England.  Now,  the  Jews  and 
Quakers  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  church  of  England ;  their  marriages  were  so- 
lemnized according  to  their  own  forms,  and  were  registered  in  their  own  peculiar  way. 
It  was  proposed  to  suffer  these  Unitarian  marriages  to  be  performed  under  license. 
But  here  a  considerable  difficulty  arose.  If  he  could  give  relief  to  sincere  Unitarians, 
without  incurring  considerable  danger,  he  would  readily  do  so.  If  he  could  easily  re- 
cognise such  Unitarians,  his  difficulty  would  be  at  an  end ;  but,  pretended  religious 
scruples  might  be  professed,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  law  of  the  land;  and  the 
chance  of  such  occurrences  ought  to  be  carefuUy  guarded  against.  The  Jew  and  the 
Quaker  could  be  easily  discerned  by  their  garb,  and  their  manners.  The  moment 
they  were  seen  they  were  known.  They  could  not  practise  deceit  with  any  hope  of 
success.  But,  if  a  stolen  match  were  intended  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Unita- 
rian, for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  property,  it  would  be  difficult,  from  the  garb  or 
manner  of  either,  to  discover  that  any  clandestine  proceeding  was  contemplated.  It 
was  also  provided  by  this  biU,  that  bans  should  be  proclaimed  in  the  Unitarian 
chapel  and  the  Protestant  church.  But  a  Protestant  parent  was  not  likely  to  attend 
a  Unitarian  chapel ;  neither  was  it  probable  that  a  Unitarian  parent  would  attend  a 
Protestant  church.  How,  then,  could  any  system  of  collusion  be  discovered  ?  If  they 
passed  this  bill,  they  certainly  would  not  have  the  same  check  on  improper  marriages 
as  they  had  at  present.  With  respect  to  the  question -of  registration,  it  was  proper  to 
observe  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews  and  Quakers  proceeded.  They  proved  their 
marriage  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  if  that  marriage  appeared  to  be  valid,  according 
to  their  respective  institutions,  no  further  proceeding  was  necessary.  But,  with  re- 
spect to  the  marriage  of  Unitarians,  a  registration  was  required  by  this  bill.  Now, 
certainly,  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  might  feel  sincere  and  conscientious 
scruples  as  to  this  registration.  By  this  bill  Unitarians  might  be  married  in  their 
own  chapels  ;  but  it  was  a  positive  injunction  on  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England, 
to  register  those  marriages  in  the  church  of  England  books.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  England,  marriage  was  not  merely  a  civil,  but  a  religious  cere- 
mony :  it  was  denominated  "  holy  matrimony  ;"  and,  by  the  present  bill,  the  clergy- 
man was  called  upon  to  enter  in  that  book,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  insertion 
of  entries  relative  to  what  the  church  of  England  viewed  as  a  religious  ceremony,  the 
marriages  of  parties  who  denied  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  But  that  entry  was  not 
to  be  originally  made  there.  The  original  entry  was  placed  in  the  Unitarian  chapel. 
So  that,  if  the  party  married  wanted  a  copy  of  the  entry  from  the  church  books,  for 
any  legal  purpose — what  did  he  receive?  He  received  the  copy  of  a  copy.  He  did 
not  get  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  procured.  Why  not  say  at  once,  that  by  law 
the  church  of  England  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  registration  ?  Why  not 
declare  that  the  record  of  marriage  should  be  furnished  in  a  regular  manner  by  the 
Unitarian  body,  to  some  proper  office?  He  would  not  oppose  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill;  but  he  must  observe,  that  while  he  could  not  coincide  in  all  the  opinions 
expressed  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  (Mr.  Robertson,)  he  respected  that  gentleman  for 
the  manly  boldness  with  which  he  had  delivered  his  sentiments.  He  did  not  entertain 
those  fears,  as  to  the  safety  of  the  church  of  England,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed 
to  feel,  in  the  event  of  this  measure  being  agreed  to.  He,  however,  saw  clearly 
enough  the  diflBculties  which  were  connected  with  the  bill ;  and,  after  the  intimation 
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which  had  been  given,  that  a  number  of  measures  were  contemplated  if  this  bill  were 
carried,  he  hoped  that  some  distinct  and  intelligent  principle  would  be  laid  down,  to 
let  the  House  understand  the  extent  to  whiqh  it  was  expected  they  would  go. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


COMBINATION  LAWS. 

Marcu  29,  1825. 

Mr.  Huskisson  moved  "  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  effects  of  the  Act  of  the  5th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  95,  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  work- 
men and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  and  to  report  their  opinion 
how  far  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeal  or  amend  the  said  Act." 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secret.vry  Peel  said,  that  he  was  not  aware,  before  that  evening,  that  the 
committee  which  had  sat  upon  the  combination  laws  last  year,  had  consisted  of  so 
many  as  fifty  members.  That  circumstance,  however,  seemed  in  somo  degree  to  have 
contradicted  the  maxim,  that  "  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  was  wisdom,'' 
for  their  report,  and  the  measure  founded  upon  it,  had  failed  to  convince  him,  that 
the  precipitate  repeal  of  thirty-five  statutes,  without  substituting  something  for  that 
which  had  been  taken  away,  was  the  best  course  which  could  have  been  pursued.  He 
did  not  mean  to  defend  the  old  statutes,  which  were  undoubtedly  very  defective,  but 
he  thought  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  question 
now  came  fairly  before  the  House;  and  he  was  happy  that  nothing  of  party  or 
jiolitical  feeling  was  mixed  up  with  its  discussion.      The  ten  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittee declared,  that  it  was  expedient  to  punish,  in  a  summary  manner,  the  man  or 
the  master  who,  by  violence  or  threats,  attempted  to  injure  the  property  or  the  rights 
of  the  other.     The  offender  was  to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  ;  who,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  credible  witnesses,  might  send  him  to  prison.     Now,  under  this  part  of 
the  law  the  criminals  generally  managed  to  escape  the  penalty  of  their  misconduct; 
for  what  they  did  or  said  was  done  or  spoken  only  to  the  master  and  not  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  witnesses,     ^^'^ly  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  was  rendered  necessary, 
he  knew  not;  but  so  it  was,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  law  was  evaded.     He 
did  not  think  that  the  whole  of  the  evil  could  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  masters.     He 
believed  the  system  of  delegation,  at  present  existing  in  this  country,  to  be  an  excessive 
and  infamous  tyranny.     Was  it  fit  that  such  a  system  should  be  longer  borne?     Was 
it  fair — was  it  just — was  it  in  accordance  with  that  free  trade,  of  which  so  much  had 
lately  been  said,  and  which  had  been  justly  described  as  of  the  highest  importance 
and  benefit  to  this  country?     He  asked,  was  it  for  the  advantage  of  that  free  trade, 
so  justly  praised  of  late,  that  men  should  be  permitted  to  refuse  to  sail  in  a  vessel, 
unless  all  the  crew  and  the  mate  of  that  vessel  were  members  of  the  union  ?     The 
effects  of  such  a  system  were  most  disastrous.     The  master  might  have  entered  into 
a  contract,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  sail  at  a  certain  time — he  might  have  taken  his 
cargo  on  board — every  thing  might  be  ready — and  then,  when  he  was  anxious  to  sail, 
he  wouldfindhi.Tiself  prevented  from  doing  so,  by  his  crew  refusing  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage,  unless  the  mate  were  a  member  of  their  union.    He  might  have  no  confidence 
in  the  members  of  that  union,  or  he  might  have  placed  as  mate,  on  board  his  vessel, 
a  man  in  whom  he  had  the  highest  confidence.     That  circumstance  would  be  of  no 
avail ;  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  alternative,  of  either  complying  with  the  demands 
of  his  crew,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  submitting  to  the  loss  of  the  penalty  in  his  contract, 
on  the  other.     Was  such  a  system  to  be  any  longer  endured  ?     He  trusted  not — but 
that  some  remedy  would  be  a])plied  to  so  gross  and  glaring  an  evil.     He  knew  that  a 
committee  of  delegates  was  very  recently  sitting  in  the  Thames,  dictating,  in  the 
most  imperious  manner,  both  to  masters  of  ships  and  shipwrights.    He  would  mention 
one  instance  of  this.     A  short  time  back,  four  or  five  individuals  presented  them- 
selves at  the  yard  of  a  shipwright  employing  a  great  number  of  men,  and  commenced 
employing  themselves  in  the  works.     The  foreman,  or  one  of  the  masters,  told  them, 
that  tliey  were  not  wanted.     And,  what  was  their  answer  ?     They  said  that  they  liad 
been  sent  thither  by  the  committee  of  delegates,  and  that  employment  must  be  found 
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for  them.  They  were  again  told,  that  the  number  of  men  alreaily  employed  was 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  business,  and  they  were  desired  to  retire. 
The  consequence  was,  that  all  the  men  in  the  service  of  that  shipwright  quitted  im- 
mediately afterwards.  The  same  thing  was  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  One 
object  of  the  combination  was  manifestly  injurious  to  the  men,  who  were,  hmvever, 
deluded  enough  to  attempt  to  obtain  it — that  was,  the  indirect  establishment  of  a 
maximum  of  wages.  If  that  could  be  done,  the  men  would  be  the  principal  sufferers  : 
for  the  active,  industrious,  and  powerful  man  ought,  undoubtedly,  lo  gain  more  than 
the  slow,  the  idle,  or  the  weak  workman ;  and  yet  the  reverse  would  be  the  fact,  if 
their  intention  could  be  carried  into  effect.  The  old  and  the  young,  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  would  then  receive  the  same  remuneration  for  their  labour,  and  the  men 
would  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  worst  principle  that  could  be  applied  to 
the  regulation  of  wages.  He  knew  of  a  case  ^\  here  the  safety  of  a  vessel  had  been  in 
danger  by  a  combination  existing  among  the  men,  in  consequence  of  which  they  con- 
ceived it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  a  certain  society  to  give  their  assistance 
in  the  particular  manner  required.  That  assistance  was  obliged  to  be  procured 
from  other  individuals,  who  were  very  largely  paid  for  it.  Such  a  system  was 
injurious  to  property;  and  if  carried  into  operation,  might  be  destructive  to 
life.  The  evils  it  occasioned  to  both  parties  were  extremely  great ;  and,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  men  themselves,  he  thought  the  system  ought  to  be  repres- 
sed. He  called  on  the  House  to  look  with  calmness  to  the  present  existing 
circumstances,  and  without  reference  to  party  or  to  prejudice,  to  say  what  was 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  v/hat  was  the  nature  of  the  remedy  that  ought  to  be 
applied.  If  they  did  so,  he  was  confident  the  result  would  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  country.  Indeed,  he  believed  that  the  promulgation  of  the  discussion  of  that 
night  would  have  a  most  excellent  eff'ect  on  the  minds  of  the  deluded  men  who  had 
entered  into  these  combinations,  and  that  they  would  find  it  their  interest  to  abandon 
such  combinations  in  future.  The  effects  that  had  been  produced  in  Dublin  were 
terrible  in  the  extreme.  In  the  course  of  the  three  last  years  no  less  than  ten  lives 
had  been  lost  in  consequence  of  these  combinations,  and  not  one  of  the  persons  con- 
nected with  these  murders  had  been  brought  to  justice.  He  thought,  therefore,  he 
was  justified  in  saying,  that  they  produced  the  effect  of  breaking  the  bonds  of  civil 
society,  and  of  reducing  men  to  that  state,  in  which  force  was  the  only  arbitrator  of 
all  the  differences.  The  horrid  details  of  the  manner  of  committing  these  murders 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  who  had  said,  that  the  curriers, 
when  offended-,  applied  to  the  carpenters  to  avenge  them,  in  consequence  of  which 
.the  sufferers  could  not  know  the  persons  by  whom  they  had  been  assaulted.  He 
thought  such  a  state  of  society  dreadful  in  the  extreme,  and  the  sooner  it  was  put  an 
end  to  the  better  :  the  men  had  attempted  to  regulate  tlie  number  of  apprentices 
that  their  masters  should  receive ;  and  twelve  having  been  the  limited  number,  the 
master  who  took  thirteen  rendered  himself  obnoxious,  and  was  thought  deserving  of 
punishment.  They  had  also  attempted  to  regulate  the  numbers  of  the  machines  em- 
ployed by  any  master;  if  not,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  employment  of  machinery  alto- 
gether. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Robinson,  a  very  extensive  iron  manufacturer,  who  had 
constructed  a  machine  by  which  nails  could  be  made  with  great  rapidity,  the  men 
had  determined  to  prevent  the  use  of  those  nails  which  he  manufactured.  The  nail 
makers,  therefore,  assembled  a  meeting  of  three  thousand  men  of  other  trades,  who 
promised,  that  if  their  masters  would  oblige  them  to  use  Robinson's  nails,  they 
would  drive  them  in  crooked.  This  took  place  in  Ireland;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  instead  of  the  nails  used  there  being  manufactured  in  that  country,  they 
were  obtained  from  Birmingham ;  so  that  the  introduction  of  English  capital  into 
the  labour  of  Ireland,  which  was  so  beneficial  a  measure  for  that  country,  and  which 
had  taken  place  in  this  nail  manufactory,  was  rendered  totally  ineffectual  and  useless. — 
'Ihe  fact  was,  tliat  there  existed  the  strongest  necessity  for  a  law  to  repress  com- 
binations— a  law  which  should  equally  bind  both  masters  and  men — which  should  be 
founded  in  principles  of  the  most  perfect  equality  of  punishment,  and  which  should 
provide  an  efficient  remedyfor  this  disgraceful  system  of  combination.  The  men  should 
be  prevented  from  attempting  to  regulate  that  of  which  they  knew  nothing  ;  while  the 
masters  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  prohibited  from  combining  together,  so  as  to  affect 
the  interests  of  the  men.     He  should  therefore  support  the  motion,  for  a  committee  to 
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exam'mc  intothceffcctof  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws;  and  ho  thought  tlie  present 
a  fit  time  for  the  purpose,  as  the  question  could  be  considered  carefully,  and  the  evils, 
and  the  best  means  of  checking  them,  adopted.  As  the  law  at  present  stood,  he  could 
only  say,  that  in  case  of  any  actual  violence  committed,  he  would,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  give  every  civil — ay,  and  in  cases  of  necessity,  every  military  assistance  that 
could  be  afforded  to  the  parties.  But  he  had  no  doubt,  that  when  he  said  this  fo 
the  masters,  they  would  answer  him,  by  declaring,  that  it  was  not  open  violence  they 
feared  :  that  the  men  attacked  their  interests,  and  injured  their  property,  by  combina- 
tion*, producing  a  more  silent,  but  not  less  certain  effect.  In  such  cases,  all  that  he 
ectuld  do  was,  to  advise  the  masters  to  enter  into  counter  combinations,  by  which 
thev  might  succeed  in  defeating  the  objects  of  the  men.  That  they  might  succeed 
by  such  counter  combinations  there  could  be  no  question;  but  then,  the  feeling  of 
nuiieability  and  good  faith,  which  ought  to  exist  between  masters  and  men,  would  be 
destroyed;  and  he  therefore  gave  such  advice  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  because  he 
felt  that,  by  establishing  these  counter  combinations,  tne  amount  of  evil  was  only 
increased;  and  yet,  however,  without  them  the  masters,  under  the  present  system, 
coidd  have  no  protection.  lie  had  lately  received  from  Ireland  ))roofs,  too  conclusive 
to  be  doubted,  of  the  evils  of  such  a  system  ;  and  he  did  think  that  there  was  a  party 
to  whom  no  allusion  had  yet  been  made,  whose  case  was,  however,  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  House.  He  alluded  to  the  situation  of  any  man,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  these  combinations,  should  resolutely  adhere  to  his  master.  Such  a  person  would 
be  the  object  of  universal  hatred  among  the  men  ;  and  he  did  think  that  there  were 
more  than  twenty  towns  in  that  country,  where  such  a  man  could  not  appear  with 
safety  after  night-fall.  Could  there  be  a  stronger  case  for  the  intervention  of  the 
legislature  than  this?  He  thought  not;  and  he  was  glad  to  observe  the  unanimity 
which  prevailed  in  the  House  respecting  the  impropriety  of  combinations  of  all  kinds. 
He  trusted,  that  after  the  evils  of  such  a  system  had  been  exposed  in  the  manner  they 
had  that  night  been,  the  men  would  listen  to  argument,  and  be  convinced  of  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct :  that  they  would  feel  how  hostile  it  was  to  their 
ov/n  interests  ;  and  that  they  would  of  their  own  accord  abandon  it ;  if  not,  he  trusted 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  would  be  a  law  equally  for  the  benefit 
of  the  masters  and  the  men — a  law  which  would  prevent  that  system  of  combination, 
than  which  nothing  was  more  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  this  country. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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April  18,  1825. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  having  presented  a  number  of  petitions,  some  from  the 
clergy,  some  from  persons  not  connected  with  the  clergy,  and  others,  again,  from 
dissenting  congregations,  rejilied  to  some  objections  which  were  made  respecting 
the  petitions  he  had  presented  from  dissenters. 

He  wished,  he  said,  to  offer  a  remark  or  two  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  those  whose 
petitions  he  had  presented.  One  of  those  petitions — that  from  Bolton — was  signed 
by  nearly  10,000  persons,  comprising  almost  the  whole  of  the  dissenters  o-f  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Now,  for  his  own  part,  he  saw  no  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters  when  they  approached  that  House,  and  petitioned  against  granting 
any  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  because  those  dissenters  were 
protected  by  the  annual  indemnity  act.  That  circumstance  did  not  alter  the  state  of 
the  question.  They  had  a  right  to  petition  against  the  concession  of  privileges  to 
those  whose  religious  doctrines  they  disliked,  beca\ise*they  conceived  tliem  dangerous. 
The  petitions  of  the  dissenters  were  couched  in  the  most  respectful  terms.  The 
petitioners  declared,  that  they  felt  no  hostility  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  that 
they  were  actuated  solely  by  religious  scruples.  They  felt  that  the  doctrines  main- 
tained by  the  Catholic  church  were  further  removed  from  their  own,  than  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  the  church  of  England  ;  and  surely  they  had  a  right  to  approach  that 
House  with  petitions  against  granting  additional  privileges  to  a  body  of  whose  in- 
tolerance all  past  history  most  anq.dy  informed  them.      If  the  bill  now  before  the 
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House  were  passed,  it  would  not  alter  the  law  relative  to  taking  the  sacramental 
test ;  but,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  the  learned  gentleman  had  said,  if  it  were 
intended  to  make  that  bill  the  tirst  step  towards  repealing  all  laws  which  respected 
the  necessity  of  taking  particular  tests,  on  account  of  religious  opinions,  he  believed 
he  might  reckon  on  the  opposition,  to  the  bill,  of  many  persons  who  had  intended  to 
support  it. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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April  21,   1825. 

In  the  second  night  of  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  Bill  "  For  the  Removal  of  the  Disqualifications  under  which  his 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects  labour," — 

Mu.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  House  would,  he  was  sure,  believe  him,  when 
he  stated  that  nothing  would  have  been  more  gratifying  to  himself  individually,  than 
to  have  been  spared  the  painful  duty  of  addressing  it  upon  this  occasion.  The 
subject,  though  important  in  itself,  was  one  on  which  he  had  so  often  obtained  an 
indulgent  hearing  from  the  House,  that  he  felt  considerable  reluctance  in  claiming 
it  once  more,  and  that  reluctance  was  rather  increased  than  diminished,  when  he 
recollected  that  he  had  not  only  to  fullow  his  right  hon.  friend,  but  also  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  His  right  hon.  friend  knew 
with  what  cordiality  he  agreed  with  him  upon  all  other  occasions  ;  and  would 
therefore  readily  give  him  credit  for  sincerity,  when  he  declared  it  gave  him  the 
utmost  concern  to  differ  from  him  on  the  present.  But,  if  he  saw  greater  danger 
and  less  benefit  arising  from  this  bill  than  his  right  hon.  friend  did — if  he  thought 
that  less  evil  would  accrue  to  the  country  by  adhering  to  the  existing  system,  than 
by  departing  from  it — he  was  sure  that  he  should  not  lose  the  esteem  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  for  publicly  stating  the  grounds  on  which  he  came  to  so  different  a  con- 
clusion. 

Before  he  noticed  the  various  topics  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  alluded, 
he  would  beg  leave  to  advert  to  that  which  appeared  to  form  the  chief  feature  in  the 
present  debate — he  meant  the  conversion  of  several  members  who  had  formerly  taken 
the  same  view  of  this  question  that  he  was  now  going  to  take,  into  supporters  of  the 
measure.  He  had  heard,  and  with  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  the 
avowal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  upon  it. 
If  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  changed  his  own  opinion,  he  should  have  been  most  ready  to 
avow  it ;  but  as  he  had  not  changed  it,  he  trusted  that  his  honourable  friends  would 
give  him  the  same  credit  for  purity  of  motive  in  retaining  it,  that  he  gave  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Armagh  in  abandoning  it.  On  this  question  he  had  always  pursued 
a  course  which  he  considered  a  course  of  moderate  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics.  His  opposition  to  them  was  decided,  but  unmixed,  he  trusted,  with  any 
feelings  of  ill-will  or  animosity.  He  had  never  said  that  the  number  of  petitions 
presented  against  them  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  conceding  them ;  nor  had  he  ever 
encouraged  the  presentation  of  any  petitions.  If  not  a  single  petition  had  been  pre- 
sented on  the  subject,  he  should  have  acted  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  should  have 
opi)osed  the  claims,  as  he  now  intended  to  oppose  them,  just  as  he  should  have  ad- 
mitted that,  had  the  petitions  been  ten  times  as  numerous  as  they  now  were,  they 
formed  no  insuperable  bar  to  the  granting  of  the  claims,  supposing  the  House  felt, 
that  the  alarm  which  had  given  rise  to  them  had  no  justifiable  foundation.  He 
tlierefore  agreed  with  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  though  the  number  of  petitions 
which  had  recently  been  presented  was  an  indication  that  this  measure,  if  carried 
into  a  law,  would  not  give  universal  satisfaction,  still  it  left  the  House  at  perfect 
liberty  to  grant  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  if  it  should  be  of  opinion  that,  in  point 
of  ecjuity  and  expediency,  they  ought  to  be  granted. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  unintentionally  digressed. 
lie  had  been  noticing  the  conversion  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Armagh, 
and  had  been  proceeding  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  it.     His  hon.  friend 
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had  said,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  attention  he  had  given  to  the  evidence  which 
had  been  tendered  before  a  recent  committee,  the  ground  on  which  he  had  formerly 
opposed  Catholic  emancipation  had  been  entirely  cut  away  from  under  him.  If 
that  were  the  case,  he  could  only  say  that  it  convinced  him  that  the  grounds  upon 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  opposed  it,  had  always  been  very  ditierent  from  those  upon 
which  he  opposed  it.  His  hon.  friend  declared,  that  his  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  had  rela.ved,  because  he  had  heard  Dr.  Doyle  deny  that  it  was  a  tenet 
of  the  Catholic  church  that  the  pope  had  power  to  excommunicate  princes,  and  to 
depose  them  from  their  sovereignty — that  faith  should  not  be  kept  with  heretics,  and 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  was  not  admitted  in  Ireland.  Now,  this  was 
not  the  first  time  that  all  these  tenets  had  been  solemnly  disclaimed  by  the  Catholic 
church.  Had  his  hon.  friend  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  opposing  the  Catholic 
claims,  without  hearing  of  the  answers  of  the  foreign  universities  to  the  queries 
projiounded  to  them  by  Mr.  Pitt  ?  If  his  hon.  friend  had  at  all  examined  into  the 
point,  he  would  have  found,  that  all  the  answers  received  by  Mr.  Pitt  contained  an 
express  denial  of  the  three  tenets  he  had  just  mentioned  :  he  would  have  found  the 
same  denial  avouched  in  the  oath  which  the  Catholics  now  took :  he  would  have 
found  that  they  had  long  abandoned,  in  word  at  least,  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
pope  :  and,  therefore,  if  lie  were  now  satisfied  for  the  first  time  upon  these  topics,  he 
had  not  attended  with  sufficient  care  to  the  evidence  which  had  already  been  col- 
lected and  submitted  to  the  notice  of  parliament.  But,  said  his  hon.  friend,  "mat- 
ters cannot  long  stand  as  they  now  are ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
some  better  arrangement,  I  will  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill."  His  hon. 
friend,  however,  went  to  add,  that  unless  some  other  measures  were  attached  to  it  in 
the  connnittee,  his  assent  would  be  recalled,  and  he  should  oppose  the  bill  on  the 
third  reading.  For  his  own  part,  he  must  confess,  that  he  v/as  somewhat  surprised 
by  the  conduct  of  his  hon.  friend.  His  hon.  friend  said,  that  he  voted  for  the  bill 
because  he  wished  to  have  a  better  settlement  of  matters  than  now  existed  ;  and  yet, 
if  the  measures  to  which  he  alluded  were  not  carried,  he  was  going  to  pursue  that 
line  of  conduct  whicii  would  leave  matters  just  in  the  same  state  that  they  were  at 
present.  Now,  as  he  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  attach  any  very  great  importance  to  the  two 
measures  to  which  his  hon.  friend  attached  so  much — he  meant  the  alteration  in  the 
elective  franchise,  and  the  qualified  establishment  of  the  Catholic  priesthood — he 
thought  he  was  taking  a  more  consistent  course  than  his  hon.  friend  was,  in  giving 
his  decided  opposition  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

His  right  hon.  friend  (JVIr.  Canning)  had  opened  his  speech  by  referring  to  the 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  against  the  bill,  and  had  said,  that  they  were 
founded  in  erroneous  notions,  that  they  exhibited  absurd  apprehensions  of  danger,  and 
that  they  evinced  the  most  extraordinary  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  its  provisions.  In 
proof  of  his  assertion,  his  right  hon.  friend  had  alluded  particularly  to  one  petition, 
which  certainly  did  make  out  the  charge  which  he  had  advanced  against  them.  The 
persons  whosigned  that  petition  approached  the  House  with  all  humility,  andpraj^ed  it 
not  to  place  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  it  was  going  to  do,  in  a  better  situation  than 
that  in  which  it  had  placed  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  said, 
and  said  truly,  that  the  object  of  this  bill  was  only  to  place  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Protestant  Dissenters ;  and  had  then  ])roceeded,  with  his  usual 
talent  for  raillery,  to  ridicule  the  error  into  which  the'petitioners  had  fallen.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  petitioners,  if  they  looked  at  the  bill,  would  see  that  they  had  committed  a 
mistake  ;  but  their  mistake  was  pardonable,  if  they  had  had  access  to  a  recent  speech  of 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  who  had  demanded 
in  that  House,  for  the  Catholics,  an  equality  of  civil  privileges  as  their  abstract  natu- 
ral right,  and  had  said,  that  a  refusal  of  their  claims  would  be  as  unjustifiable,  in 
point  of  moral  justii;e,  as  a  downright  invasion  of  their  property.  After  such  a  de- 
claration, the  petitioners  had  almost  a  right  to  say,  that  the  eftect  of  this  bill  was, 
to  give  the  Roman  Catholics  privileges  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Dissenters, 
since  the  Dissenters  were  protected  by  annual  indemnity  bills,  and  yet  no  such  pro- 
tection was  deemed  necessary  for  the  Catholics. — His  right  hon.  friend  had  likewise 
noticed  the  petitions  of  the  clergy  against  this  bill,  and  hud  thought  it  strange  that  so 
much  theological  discussion  should  have  been  introtluccd  into  them.  Now,  he  could 
not  participate  at  all  in  that  surprise.    The  second  clause  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill 
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referred  to  "  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,"  and  stated,  that  it  was  essential  to  preserve  it 
"  permanently  and  inviolabl}'."  And  yet,  such  alterations  were  now  contemplated 
in  the  bill,  that  the  clause  was  quite  unnecessary.  For  the  question  was  not  any 
longer,  whether  the  House  would  admit  Catholics  to  a  share  of  political  privileges, 
but  whether  it  would  consent  to  a  quahfied  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Now,  if  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  to  be  permanently  and  inviolably  maintained,  it  became  necessary  to  consider, 
what  that  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  were,  and  where  they  were  to  be  found 
explained.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  was  to  be  found  in  what  were  called 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Amongst  those  articles  he  found  one  containing  a  protest 
against  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  When,  therefore,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  heard  that  measures  were  proposed  in  parliament,  for  paying 
professors  of  that  very  religion  against  which  he  was  bound,  in  the  discharge  of  its 
functions,  to  protest,  what  was  there  in  his  religious  creed  to  prevent  him  from  pe- 
titioning firmly  but  respectfully  against  such  a  measure?  In  the  Articles  of  the 
Clmrch  of  England  it  was  stated,  that  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  in  a  lan- 
guage which  the  vulgar  could  not  understand,  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God — 
that  the  adoration  of  saints,  the  worshipping  of  images,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
were  not  sanctioned  by  the  Bible;  and  that  the  pope  had  no  jurisdiction,  either  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  within  this  realm.  Now,  when  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  told  that  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  of  his  church  were 
"established  permanently  and  inviolably,"  and  j-et  saw  that  it  was  intended  to  erect 
a  modified  establishment  for  another  church  which  held  as  articles  of  implicit  faith 
those  articles  which  it  condemned  as  contrary  to  the  Bible,  and  as  unsanctioned  by 
the  word  of  God,  had  he  not  reason  for  thinking,  that  the  time  was  at  length  come 
in  which  his  duty  compelled  him  to  introduce  into  his  petition,  matter  which  trenched 
closely  upon  theological  discussion  ? 

He  nuist  confess,  that  he  was  himself  somewhat  surprised  at  the  two  first  clauses  in 
the  preamble  of  the  present  bill.  They  were  as  follow : — "  Whereas  the  Protestant 
succession  to  the  imperial  Crown  of  this  united  kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  is,  by 
the  act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown  and  the  better  securing  the  liberties 
of  the  subject,  established  permanently  and  inviolably  :  and  whereas  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment thereof,  and  likewise  the  Protestant  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  are,  by  the  respective  Acts  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  therein 
severally  established  permanently  and  inviolably."  Now,  why  were  these  two  clauses 
introduced  into  the  preamble  ?  There  was  no  clause  in  the  bill  which  provided  for 
the  permanent  and  inviolable  security  of  the  Protestant  establishment.  These  clauses 
had  some  connexion  with  the  first  bill  that  was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Grattan ; 
for  they  were  there  followed  by  a  third  clause  to  this  eff'ect — "  And  wliereas  it  Avould 
tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  same,  and  strengthen  our  free  constitution,  of 
which  they  are  an  essential  part,  if  the  civil  and  military  disqualifications  under 
which  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  laboured  were  removed."  That 
clause  was  omitted  in  the  present  bill ;  for  to  say  that  the  privileges  which  it  con- 
ferred upon  the  Catholics  were  intended  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  strengthen  our  free  constitution,  would  be  an  absurdity  too  great 
for  any  man  at  this  time  of  day  to  think  of  believing.  He  had,  therefore,  some  ap- 
prehension, from  these  two  clauses  being  still  inserted  in  the  preamble,  that  there 
was,  in  the  enactments  of  the  bill,  something  pregnant  with  hidden  danger  to  the 
constitution.  The  House  would  recollect,  that,  in  the  feast  in  Macbeth,  that  tyrant, 
before  he  went  round  the  table  to  pay  Ids  respects  to  his  guests,  expressed  an  anxiety 
for  the  presence  of  Banquo,  whom  he  had  doomed  to  die.  One  of  the  commentators 
had  remarked,  that  this  single  touch  of  nature  showed  a  greater  consciousness  of 
guilt  in  Macbeth's  mind,  and  excited  a  stronger  suspicion  that  he  intended  mischief 
to  Banquo,  than  a  thousand  laboured  speeches  could  have  done.  He,  too,  thought, 
that  the  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  England  exhibited  in  the  preamble, 
and  not  followed  up  in  any  of  the  enactments  of  the  l)ill,  was  one  of  those  touches  of 
nature  wliich  showed  a  consciousness  of  danger  in  tlie  bosoms  of  the  framcrs  of  the 
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bill;  and  which  ought  to  excite  a  lurking  suspicion  that  all  was  not  so  correct  in  it 
as  at  first  sight  it  appcaroil  to  bo.  The  constitution,  he  contended,  was  virtually  al- 
tered by  this  bill.  The  bill  of  rights  was  repealed  by  it.  That  bill  provided,  by  an 
enactment  as  solemn  as  an  enactment  could  be,  that  the  oath  taken  by  ever}-  person, 
on  his  admission  to  office,  should  be  the  oatli  of  supremacy,  which  asserts,  "that  no 
foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  hare  any  juris- 
diction, power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
•within  this  realm."  This  oath — he  said  nothing  at  present  about  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  which  stood  on  different  grounds — tliis  oath  was  now  to 
be  repealed.  He  did  not  deny  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  this  oath, 
if  it  thought  good  ;  but  he  must  say  that,  when  they  told  him  that  they  wished  to  se- 
cure to  the  Church  of  England  permanency  and  inviolability,  and  when  they  altered 
that  act  which  provided  for  it  most  efJectually,  he  had  a  right  to  ask  what  security 
they  had  to  give  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises  ?  He  was  not  going  to  deny, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  succession  to  the  Crown  in  the  Protestant  line,  together 
with  the  necessity  of  two  or  three  of  its  principal  oihcers  still  remaining  Protestants, 
■was  an  important  security.  Still  it  was  worth  while  to  examine  what  it  amounted 
to.  It  amounted  only  to  this — that  the  individual  who  came  to  the  throne  should 
make  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  should  be  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England.  All  the  security  of  surrounding  him  with  Protestant  coun- 
sellors was  altered.  This  made  it  necessary  to  consider  how  it  was  that  James  2nd 
endeavoured  to  effect  his  purposes?  "  By  the  assistance  of  divers  evil  counsellors, 
judges,  and  ministers  employed  by  him" — he  used  the  language  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
— "  did  he  endeavour  to  subvert  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  tliis  kingdom."  The  House  would  therefore  see,  that,  though  the 
king  was  obliged  to  be  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England  at  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  he  was  left  at  liberty,  by  this  bill,  to  make  his  selection  of  counsellors 
amongst  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  What  might  be  the  consequence  of  such  an 
event?  He  would  suppose  that  the  individual  who  filled  the  throne,  after  he  had 
taken  the  oath  against  transubstantiation,  found  the  grounds  of  his  creed  to  be  erro- 
neous, and  considered  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country  to  be  the  wisest  and  the  best. 
He  would  suppose  that  he  took  advantage  of  tlie  liberal  doctrine  which  had  been 
that  night  advanced,  that  a  man's  religious  opinions  were  not  matter  of  his  own 
choice,,  and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  intolerance  to  subject  him  to  any  dis- 
qualification on  that  account.  Now,  he  would  say,  that  if  a  king  or  queen  of  this 
country,  with  a  mind  liable  to  the  influence  of  designing  persons,  after  his  or  her  acces- 
sion, were  to  become  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  were  to  declare  his  or  her 
adherence  to  it,  the  peace  and  tran(juillity  of  the  country  would  rest  on  the  will  of  a 
single  mind.  An  attempt  to  dismiss  that  individual  from  the  throne,  because  he  had, 
upon  conscientious  principles,  changed  his  religious  faith,  might  be  productive  of 
very  serious  convulsions  in  the  country.  In  the  reign  of  James  2nd  it  had  produced 
them  ;  and  in  that  of  Charles  2nd,  the  suspicion  of  such  an  event  had  given  rise  to 
the  precautions  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  present  bill  to  get  rid  of  for  ever.  He 
knew  that  such  an  event  might  occur  under  the  present  system ;  but,  if  the  ancient 
harriei^s  of  the  constitution  were  l^roken  down,  and  the  sovereign  were  enabled  to 
surround  himself  with  Catholic  advisers,  facilities  for  it  would  be  created  which  at 
])resent  had  no  existence.  He  allowed  that  the  danger  he  was  now  describing  was 
merely  speculative ;  but,  when  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country  were  going  to 
be  repealed,  it  was  right  to  look  even  at  speculative  danger.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Plympton  had  told  them  that  they  were  not  to  look  at  the  clouds  with  a 
telescope,  and  disregard  the  immediate  danger  at  their  feet.  Agreed  ;  but  still  they 
were  bound  to  be  cautious ;  and,  if  they  saw  a  cloud  in  the  skj-,  which  at  present 
was  not  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  they  ought  to  recollect  that  it  might,  ere  long, 
overcast  the  firmament,  and  involve  the  whole  face  of  nature  in  gloom  and  desolation. 
Against  this  they  were  boimd  to  provide.  Let  us  act  towards  those  who  were  to 
succeed  us,  with  the  same  caution  and  prospective  regard  with  which  our  ancestors 
acted  towards  us ;  and  let  us  not,  for  any  temporary  convenience,  diminish  the  strength 
and  security  of  our  institutions.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  we  Avere  not  now  decid- 
ing on  the  formation  of  new  institutions.  The  (juestion  was  not,  whether  our  form 
of  government  were  to  be  republican,  where  all  religions  were  admitted  equally  to  the 
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participation  of  political  power;  but  whether,  being  a  monarchy,  with  the  Protestant 
religion  established  by  law,  and  interwoven  with  that  monarchy,  we  were  now  pre- 
pared to  abandon  those  securities  by  which  that  government  was  preserved  and  sup- 
ported? It  was  to  be  recollected,  also,  that  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Protestant  Church ;  and  that,  upon  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  those  who  professed  the  tenets  of  the  former,  must  view  with  jealousy, 
and  consider  as  an  usurping  body,  the  latter.  Without  imputing  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  any  immoral  feeling,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  that  religion  stood 
in  relation  to  our  establishment,  he  undoubtedly  considered  it  unsafe  to  legislate  for 
it.  In  that  view,  he  could  find  no  security  in  the  assurances  which  the  proposed 
oath  demanded.  What,  he  would  ask,  was  the  practice  of  the  constitution  under  cir- 
cumstances analogous  ?  When  the  legislature  disqualified  revenue  officers  from  vot- 
ing for  members  of  parliament — when  it  denied  to  the  clergy  the  capacity  of  sitting 
in  that  House — it  at  once  founded  its  disqualifications  on  the  undue  influence  by  which 
it  presumed,  on  the  general  principles  of  human  nature,thoseclasseswould  be  actuated. 
It  legislated  on  that  ground,  and  wholly  disregarded  all  securities  which  declarations, 
under  such  circumstances,  afforded.  The  recollections  of  history  teemed  with  illus- 
trations of  the  same  principle.  When  he  found,  for  instance,  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Charles  Butler,  a  most  able  and  highly-respected  individual,  entertaining  the  con- 
viction, that  the  Reformation  had  not  led  to  the  temporal  prosperity  of  this  kingdom  ; 
that  it  had  not  accelerated  the  revival  of  learning — opinions  which,  as  conscientiously 
entertained  by  that  gentleman,  he  would  not  quarrel  with — but,  he  would  say,  that 
with  such  opinions  it  was  impossible  that  the  individual  Avho  entertained  them 
should  not  consider  the  dispossession  of  his  church  of  its  temporalities  by  the  Church 
of  England,  as  a  great  act  of  injustice;  and  that  therefore,  with  such  impressions, 
he  was  not  qualified  to  legislate  for  a  state  essentially  Protestant.  He  felt  the  same 
conviction  when  he  was  told  to  refer  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Doyle,  as  given  in 
evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee ;  and  on  that  point  he  must  declare  his 
total  inability  to  reconcile  the  former  acknowledged  publications  of  that  very  able 
and  reverend  gentleman,  with  the  testimony  given  by  him  in  those  committees. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  here  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  the  publications 
of  Dr.  Doyle,  addressed  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  under  the  signature  of 
J.  K.  L.,  and  wliich  in  eloquent  language  described  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices,  which,  at  the  expense  of  food  and 
raiment,  the  Irish  peasant  was  called  upon  to  make  for  its  support.  When  such 
were  the  acknowledged  opinions  of  one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  prelates  of  the 
Irish  church,  he  must  be  excused  for  entertaining  doubts  of  the  expected  efficacy  of 
the  measure  of  conciliation,  as  it  was  called,  now  in  progress,  with  persons  professing 
to  hold  such  sentiments.  So  that,  with  whatever  qualifications  this  bill  was  accompa- 
nied, he  hoped  he  should  also  be  excused  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Armagh, 
for  confessing  himself  not  to  be  converted  by  the  new  lights  which  had  been  shed 
upon  the  question.  As  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  with  the 
state,  he  would  fairly  own  that  he  objected  to  it,  not  because  they  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  but  because  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the 
operation  of  that  civil  influence  which  he  believed  to  attach  to  their  religious  sys- 
tem, and  which  held  a  sway  over  the  temporal  conduct  of  mankind.  It  was  not  of 
the  religious,  but  of  the  civil  tendency  of  the  doctrines  that  he  complained ;  and 
while  he  was  ready  to  treat  with  charity  and  tenderness  the  private  scruples  of  any 
man's  con.sciencc,  he  could  not  behold  with  comidaisance  such  a  branch  of  faith  as 
that  of  Confession,  which  (and  he  avowed  it  with  sorrow)  tolerated  one  man's  com- 
munication to  another  of  his  intention  to  commit  a  murder,  but  restrained  that 
other  from  divulging  the  information  to  the  intended  victim. — A  good  deal  had  been 
very  adroitly  said  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  of  the  distinction  between  transubstantiation 
and  consubstantiation,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  absolution  was 
maintained  in  other  countries ;  but,  tliere  was  a  wide  diflPerence  in  this  respect  with 
what  was  taught  the  Catholics,  and  tlie  impression  made  in  consequence  upon  the 
minds  of  an  ignorant  and  credulous  peasantry,  who  were  disallowed  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  forming  a  just  judgment  for  themselves  upon  these  doc- 
trinal points.  He  could  himself  understand  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn 
between  the  extent  of  the  power  of  absolution  supposed  to  be  enjoyed  by  bishops,  as 
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distinguished  from  that  held  by  the  priesthood  ;  but  did  the  ignorant  peasant  make 
all  these  nice  calculations,  and  weigh  them  justly  in  a  moral  scale  ?  Then,  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  indulg-ences,  and  their  natural  intluence  upon  the  temporal  conduct 
of  the  people,  it  afforded  no  satisfaction  to  him  to  hear  Dr.  Doyle  describe  the  scale 
upon  which  such  indulgences  were  estimated,  their  extension  to  seven  years,  beyond 
which  they  could  not  prevail,  or  their  shorter  quarantine  of  forty  days;  enough  was 
it  for  him  to  know  what  must  be  their  effect  on  the  popular  notion  of  the  remission 
of  tlic  temporal  punishment  of  sin.  And  these  were  the  difficulties  which  met  his 
view  whenever  he  looked  at  the  question. 

But,  he  was  asked  whether  ho  thought  the  law  could  remain  upon  its  present 
footing  ?  That  was  a  (juestion  which  he  was  not  at  the  moment  prepared  to  deter- 
mine; at  the  same  time  that  he  begged  always  to  be  understood  as  ready  to  remedy 
every  just  ground  of  complaint  which  the  Catholics  might  have  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  to  remove  every  irritable  cause  of  party  excitement.  It  was 
this  feeling  which  led  him  last  year  to  express  his  ditlerence  of  opinion  from  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Brownlow),  who  had  then  gloried  in  being  an  Orangeman,  and  with 
whom  he  was  also  under  the  necessity  of  differing  as  strongly  now.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  allay  these  differences,  and  to  reform  and  relax  the  penal  code,  so  far  as 
was  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  establishment.  He  would  make 
all  reasonable  concession  to  the  Catholic,  while  he  would  maintain  the  Protestant 
character  of  the  throne,  the  parliament,  the  church,  and  the  judicial  bench.  Short 
of  all  these  he  was  ready  to  concede ;  but  more  he  could  not  relax.  He  strongly 
condemned  that  line  of  argument  which  went  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  a  persuasion,  that  the  present  policy  of  the  law  could  not  be  supported,  and 
which  was  calculated,  in  its  result,  to  induce  them  to  swell  into  demands,  requests 
which  were  originally  couched  in  terms  of  deference  and  respect.  He  could  not 
approve  of  exciting  the  hopes  of  the  people,  as  they  had  been  excited  with  regard  to 
this  question,  by  appeals  to  abstract  principles  of  civil  right,  and  by  attacks  on  the 
government ;  for  it  was  always  painful  to  have  to  retard  the  accomplishment  of  what 
many  might  think  to  be  a  general  wish.  If  he  were  told  that  this  was  bigotry — if 
he  were  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  abstain  from  giving  the  Catholic  religion  the 
perfect  toleration  now  sought — his  answer  was,  that  he  was  sorry  for  it ;  and  that 
if  such  concessions  as  those  now  required  were  granted,  he  was  apprehensive  the 
time  would  not  be  very  far  distant,  when  other  concessions  of  a  very  different  nature 
would  be  demanded.  That  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  would  experience  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction,  should  parliament  reject  their  claims,  he  by  no  means  ' 
doubted.  But,  to  whom  would  that  dissatisfaction  be  attributable  ?  Not  to  himself, 
or  to  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  thought  with  him,  and  who  had  never  encouraged 
tiie  expectations  of  the  Catholics,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  witnessed  the  growth  of 
those  expectations  with  deep  regret.  The  dissatisfaction  would  be  owing  to  those 
who  had  excited  extravagant  hopes  in  the  Catholic  mind.  Undoubtedly,  the 
occurrence  of  any  disappointment,  on  the  part  of  so  large  and  important  a  body  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  must  be  to  him  a  subject  of  painful  contemplation  ;  but  he  had 
the  consolation  to  know,  that  he  never  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  the  advocates  of  what  was  called  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  considered  resjionsiblc  for  the  consequences  of  those  doctrines.  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  always  disclaimed  any  thing  like  negotiation  with  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  had  said  he  would  legislate  for  them,  not  treat  with  them.  But,  what 
had  been  the  course  pursued  during  the  last  ten  years?  What  was  the  history  of 
the  securities  that  were  to  accompany  the  relief  to  the  Catholics  ?  Did  it  not  prove, 
that  whatever  might  be  said  of  the  disposition  to  legislate  for  the  Catholics  and  not 
to  treat  with  them,  concession  was  constantly  made  to  the  Catholics,  and  no  con- 
cession to  the  Protestants  ?  The  first  security  that  was  offered  was  the  Veto.  Such 
a  security  existed  in  every  Protestant  state  in  Europe.  And,  was  it  not  enough  to 
excite  surprise,  to  find  in  this  Protestant  kingdom  (for  so  it  was  designated  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights)  the  Crown  called  upon  to  pay  the  professors  of  religion,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  whom  it  was  denied  any  influence?  But  thus  it  was!  and  any  attempt 
of  the  Protestants  to  legislate  on  the  subject  was  termed  bigotry.  The  Veto  was 
abandoned  ;  and,  in  1821,  his  right  hon.  friend  produced  those  securities  which 
he,  no  doubt,  thought  adequate  on  the  one  hand  and  necessary  on  the  other. 
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On  looking  for  those  securities  now,  however,  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
They  had  been  entirely  done  away  with,  and  others  substituted.  The  securities  hav- 
ing thus  grown 

"  Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less," 

were  now  become  so  exceedingly  minute,  that  they  could  not  well  be  reduced  any 
further  in  size.  They  had  sunk  below  zero,  and  had  been  almost  too  minute  for 
calculation.  So  insignificant  were  they  at  present,  that  he  implored  his  right  hon. 
friend  to  leave  them  out  of  the  bill  altogether.  They  were  told,  indeed,  that  the 
question  of  securities  could  be  properly  considered  only  in  the  committee.  On  this 
point  he  would  say,  that  if  the  great  measure  were  once  conceded,  he  would  in- 
finitely rather  place  all  its  details  vipon  a  principle  of  generous  confidence,  than 
fetter  them  with  a  jealous  and  ineffectual  system  of  restriction.  To  establish  a 
permanent  Catholic  commission  coming  in  contact  with  the  Crown,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  Crown ;  the  Crown  being  notwithstanding  compelled  to 
make  appointments  wliich  it  might  think  liable  to  great  objection,  was  to  him  no 
satisfactory  provision.  Bat  then,  there  was  to  be  a  certificate  of  loyalty.  Now,  every 
body  knew  what  loyalty  meant  in  private  conversation ;  but  what  did  it  mean  by 
act  of  parliament?  He  did  not  know  what  loyalty  meant  by  law,  except  that  the 
individual  to  whom  the  term  was  applied  was  never  convicted  of  a  crime  in  a  court 
of  justice.  When  Dr.  Doyle  was  asked  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  proposed  provision 
for  the  Catholic  clergy  should  be  inalienable,  he  answered  yes,  while  they  comported 
themselves  loyallj'  and  peaceably  as  became  subjects ;  and  when  he  was  asked, 
whether  by  not  comporting  themselves  loyally  and  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  lie  did 
not  mean  their  being  convicted  by  some  legal  court  of  such  conduct,  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  Now,  really,  he  could  not  conceive  a  more  painful  duty,  than  for 
the  commission  to  certify  to  the  Crown  the  loyalty  of  those  whom  they  recom- 
mended. It  was  a  delusion  also  to  suppose  that  such  an  arrangement  would  dimi- 
nish the  dangerous  character  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Catholic  prelates  with 
the  see  of  Rome.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  observed,  that  that  correspondence 
e.xistcJ  at  present.  True  ;  but  how  different  would  be  its  character  when  it  became 
sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament,  instead  of  being  carried  on  under  the  terror  of  severe 
laws  which  might  be  executed. 

He  would  beg  leave  to  say  a  single  word  with  respect  to  one  of  the  measures 
which  were  to  accompany  this  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  which  by  many  were  con- 
•sidered  as  complete  securities  against  the  danger  of  that  bill.  He  meant  the  mea- 
sure for  raising  the  qualification  of  the  freeholders.  On  the  first  view  of  it,  this 
certainly  appeared  an  extraordinary  project.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be  acceded  to 
without  great  consideration.  He  could  assure  the  friends  of  Catholic  concession, 
that  he  liad  no  sinister  intention  of  attacking  one  measure  through  the  sides  of 
another.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  desirous  to  consider  each  on  its  own  grounds. 
But,  while  he  willingly  admitted  tiie  right  of  parliament  to  regulate  any  abuse  that 
existed  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  he  could  not  but  look  with 
considerable  alarm  at  a  proposition  for  disfranchising  a  large  portion  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects.  Whatever  might  be  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  step,  when  he  con- 
sidered that  the  immense  majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland  was  Catholic,  he 
felt  some  doubt  whether,  if  the  result  of  the  proposed  bill  should  be,  as  its  advo- 
cates predicted  it  would  be,  greatly  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and 
therefore  especially  to  enrich  the  Catholic  body,  the  raising  the  qualification  might 
not,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  give  a  very  undue  preponderance  to  the  Catholic 
interest.  Mr.  O'Connell,  who.se  opinion  on  such  a  subject  was  deserving  of  great 
weight,  thought  that  raising  the  qualification  would  add  to  Catholic  influence. 
There  were  other  important  considerations  connected  with  this  proposed  measure. 
He  would  not  then  pronounce  decisively  respecting  it;  but  he  could  not  deny  that 
he  had  serious  doubts  whether  it  would  be  productive  of  the  effects  anticipated  from 
it;  and  above  all,  whetlier  it  would  afford  any  security  to  the  Protestant  interest. 

\\'ith  respect  to  the  other  measure  for  jiaying  the  Catholic  clergy,  there  were  also 
grounds,  and  those  not  of  a  financial  nature,  which  would  render  him  indisposed  to 
agree  to  it.  He  was  not  prepared,  therefore,  to  admit  the  alleged  securities  which 
these  two  sui)plementary  measures  contained.     The  securities  in  the  bill  under  con- 
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sideratioii  he  must  entirely  reject.  If  ho  once  admitted  the  claim?;  of  the  Catholic, 
on  the  ground  that  his  religious  opinions  ouglit  to  form  no  disquali'ication,  he  would 
not  insult  him  hy  making  him  take  an  oath,  abjuring  the  belief  that  faith  might  not 
be  kept  with  heretics.  On  these  grounds  he  should  steadily  adhere  to  the  course  he 
had  hitherto  pursued  on  this  subject ;  namely,  that  of  deeming  all  securities  insidlieient 
by  which  Catholic  influence  was  not  exeludetl  from  the  councils  of  the  state,  and 
from  the  legislature.  When  he  compared  the  conduct  now  pursuing  by  this  Pro- 
testant parliament,  in  taking  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  further  concessions 
to  the  Catholics,  with  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  parliament  of  a  neighbouring 
countr}',  by  which  a  law  had  been  passed  for  punishing  with  the  i)cnalty  of  death 
those  who  committed  what  was  called  sacrilege,  he  must  say,  that  he  saw  in  that 
comparison  an  additional  reason  for  proceeding  no  furtlier.  lie  could  never  consent 
to  any  measure  which  diminished  the  security  of  our  Protestant  establishment,  and 
thereby  threatened  the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  '2G8  against  241 ;  majority  27  ;  and  the 
bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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ArKiL  2(5,  182.J. 

In  tlie  debate  on  Mr.  Littleton's  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  said  that,  after  the  excitement  raised  by  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Brougham)  and  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  friend  (jNIr.  Plunkett),  he  regretted  that  he  could  not  hope  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  House,  as  he  intended  to  confine  himself  to  the  merits  of  the  bill 
before  them,  without  reference  to  any  other  question.  Taking  a  view  of  it  upon  its 
abstract  merits,  and  without  looking  at  it  as  contingent  upon  another  bill,  which  he 
also  disapproved,  his  observations  would  be  very  brief.  His  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  seemed  to  think,  that  there  was  some  inconsistency  between  the  o})inions  he 
expressed  in  LSI 7,  and  those  which  he  delivered  on  Friday  last.  Now,  there  was, 
he  would  contend,  none.  In  1817,  he  had  argued  that  the  bill  of  1793  gave  no 
substantial  jjower  to  the  Catholics,  though  he  admitted  that  what  they  then  obtained 
was  properly  given;  for,  as  i\Ir.  Burke  had  justly  said,  there  was  a  vast  ditfercnce 
between  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  admission  to  office.  To  this 
point  alone  had  his  observations  in  1817  extended.  He  was  ready  to  admit  to  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  there  did  exist  great  abuses  in  the  present  mode 
of  exercising  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland;  in  the  mode  of  creating  fictitious 
freeholds;  and  in  swearing  to  freeholds  which  did  not  exist;  and  he  t,'us  prepared 
to  consider  any  measure  for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the  evil.  But,  in 
looking  to  the  measure  proposed,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  have  any  such  cfil-ct ; 
or  rather  he  was  convinced,  that,  as  a  remedy,  it  would  be  most  injudiciously  and 
unjustly  applied.  He  concurred  in  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite,  that  it  would  be  most  precipitate  to  make  such  a  change  with- 
out having  full  information  on  so  important  a  subject.  He  did  not  mean  to  assert, 
that  if  inquiry  were  gone  into,  and  it  could  be  proved  that  the  passing  of  this  bill 
would  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  he  woidd  still  continue  opposed 
to  it;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  he  should  have  great  hesitation  in  supporting 
any  measure  which  would  make  a  change  in  the  elective  franchise  as  it  now  stood. 
On  this  principle  he  had  op])osed  all  the  motions  for  reform  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted tu  that  House.  He  had  opposed  the  bill  for  altering  the  present  system  of 
the  elective  franchise  in  Scotland,  and  increasing  the  number  of  voters;  and  he  had 
now  great  doubts  of  the  justice  or  expediency  of  any  measure  for  diminishing  the 
number  of  voters  in  Ireland.  Let  the  House  consider  what  would  be  the  etlect  of 
this  measure.  He  held  in  his  baud  a  return  of  the  luunber  of  freeholds  which  had 
been  registered  in  Ireland  for  years  back.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
furnished  a  correct  list  of  the  number  of  persons  now  entitled  to  vote  from  freeholds, 
for,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  persons  who  had  registered  within  the  time  specified 
were  dead.     But,  the  contents  of  the  returns  would  afibrd  a  sufficient  illustration  of 
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his  argument.  The  list  contained  an  account  of  the  number  of  405.,  ,£20,  and  £50 
freeholds  registered  in  Ireland  within  the  last  eight  years.  From  it  it  appeared,  that 
since  the  year  1818  the  number  of  40a'.  freeholds  registered  in  the  county  of  Tyrone 
was  13,000,  and  the  number  of  freeholds  of  £20  and  upwards,  registered  within  the 
same  time,  was  only  273.  Now,  he  thought  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  say,  that  this 
immense  number  should  be  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise  without  any  investiga- 
tion. His  hon.  friend  who  brought  in  this  bill  had  said,  that  he  would  not  raise  the 
qualification  from  40s.  only  to  i-5,  because  it  would  increase  the  evil.  Was  not  that 
in  itself  an  argument  for  inquiry  ?  It  was  contended,  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was, 
to  assimilate  the  practice  in  Ireland  to  that  in  England.  The  bill  could  do  no  such 
thing.  It  went  only  to  oblige  the  freeholder  to  swear  to  £10  instead  of  40s.;  but,  if 
so  much  abuse  already  existed  by  persons  swearing  to  40.s-.  freeholds  which  they  did 
not  possess,  what  security  did  this  bill  afford  against  parties  swearing  to  a  higher 
amount  ?  What  guarantee  did  it  afford  against  perjury  in  the  one  case  more  than 
in  the  other?  It  was  said,  that  the  voter  would  be  obliged  to  take  the  oath  men- 
tioned in  the  schedule  of  the  bill;  but,  on  looking  at  the  schedule,  he  found  not  a 
word  was  said  about  any  such  oath.  Let  the  hon.  member  look  at  his  own  bill,  and 
he  will  find  that  it  contained  no  such  oath.  But,  even  if  it  had,  it  could  afford  no 
greater  security  than  was  afforded  by  the  law  as  it  now  stood.  It  was  possible  that 
that  oath  was  left  for  the  decision  of  the  committee.  He  contended  that  the  House 
should  have  some  information,  in  its  present  stage,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  bearings  of  the  present  bill. — He  would  now  examine  how  far  the 
measure  would  affect  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Connell  had  stated 
in  his  evidence,  that  this  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Pid  this  show 
that  the  Protestant  interest  would  be  benefited  by  it  ?  In  looking  at  the  returns  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded,  he  found  that  the  greatest  number  of  40s.  freeholders 
(the  extent  of  which  had  been  ascribed  as  a  cause  of  the  great  discontent  and  dis- 
turbances in  many  parts  of  that  country)  was  in  the  north.  In  the  county  of 
Kilkenny  there  were  registered,  since  1795,  3760  40s.  freeholds,  and  they  sent  two 
catliolic  members  to  parliament,  [a  laugh.]  By  Catholic  members  he  meant  mem- 
bers who  supported  the  Catholic  question.  In  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  he  found 
the  number  of  40s.  freeholds  registered  in  the  same  period  to  be  26,900,  and  that 
county  sent  two  members  to  parliament  who  invariably  voted  against  the  Catholics. 
Now,  when  he  compared  these  facts,  he  nuist  have  something  stronger  than  the 
arguments  he  had  that  night  heard,  to  make  him  believe  that  the  40s.  freeholders 
were  a  cause  of  distress  or  disturbance,  or  that  the  disfranchising  them  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  Protestant  interest.  If  these  freeholders  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
Catholics,  it  would  only  show  that  they  acted  under  the  influence  of  property — an 
influence  which  had  its  weight  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  But,  if  they 
were  Protestants,  the  House  ought  to  pause  and  inquire,  before  they  disfranchised 
them.  In  the  county  of  Waterford,  in  which  there  existed,  for  a  time,  the  greatest 
distress  and  dissatisfaction,  the  number  of  40s.  freeholders  registered  since  1793  was 
7000 ;  while  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  consisted,  for  the  greater  part,  of 
Protestants,  the  number  registered  in  the  same  time  was  29,500.  Now,  he  put  it  to 
the  House,  that  if  these  were  Catholics,  and  consented  to  return  Protestant  members, 
or  members  opposing  the  Catholic  question,  there  could  be  no  danger  to  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  in  allowing  them  to  retain  the  elective  franchise ;  but,  if  they 
were  Protestants,  he  would  ask  what  boon  was  held  out  to  them  for  the  privilege  of 
which  they  were  thus  deprived  ?  [cheers.]  It  was  said  that  this  bill,  concurrently 
with  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  would  raise  the  Catholic  from  the  state  of  degradation 
in  which  he  was  now  placed  Admitting  that  argument  to  go  for  what  it  was  worth,  it 
might  be  an  answer  to  the  Catholic  for  the  loss  of  his  franchise ;  but  what  answer 
would  it  be  to  the  Protestant  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  constitutional  privilege,  which 
he  had  never  abused  ?  [hear.]  In  the  eight  counties  of  Ulster,  the  most  flourishing 
part  of  Ireland,  he  was  informed,  for  he  had  not  the  returns  before  him,  that  the 
number  of  40s.  freeholds  registered  within  the  last  eight  years  was  190,000,  while  in 
fourteen  counties  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  so  much  distress  and  disturbance 
had  existed,  the  number  did  not  exceed  168,000.  Were  not  these  grave  subjects  for 
consideration,  before  the  House  proceeded  any  further  with  a  measure,  which  was 
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to  disfranchise  so  extensive  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ? — He  would  now 
heg  the  House  to  consider  what  the  effects  of  this  measure  would  be.  ^^'as  it 
desirable,  he  would  ask,  to  hold  out  a  bonus  to  the  multiplication  of  £10  free- 
holds? Would  it  give  Ireland  such  a  yeomanrj' as  its  friends  would  wish  to  see 
established  in  it?  It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  abolition  of  the  40.s.  cottiers 
would  not  produce  any  beneficial  jiolitical  effect,  and  that  tlie  nudtiplieation  of 
.£10  freeholders  would  only  increase  the  number  of  miserable  farmers.  The  argu- 
ment of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Louth,  appeared  to  him  to  carry  consider- 
able weigli/ with  it.  When  they  were  introducingagreat  political  innovation,  thoy  ought 
not  to  argue  from  the  state  of  things  existing  at  present,  but  from  the  state  of  things 
which  would  exist  when  the  change  had  taken  place.  Now,  he  w^^  ask  whether 
there  would  not  be  the  same  noxious  effect  produced  by  the  feoj^^MR  tenure  as  by 
the  40.'>-.  tenure?  Was  there  any  thing  in  the  present  bill  to  prevent  a  man  from 
erecting  a  number  of  houses,  and  from  conveying  them  in  fee-simple  to  the  freehold- 
ers? Was  there  any  thing  to  prevent  him  from  saying  to  them,  "I  will  give  you 
a  house  on  a  certain  tenure,  but  I  will  attach  to  it  a  quantity  of  land  or  of  bog,  which 
you  shall  hold  on  an  uncertain  tenure,  so  that  whenever  an  election  comes,  I  may 
have  a  hold  upon  you  for  your  vote  ?"  He  had  looked  at  the  bill  with  considerable 
attention,  and  he  must  confess  that,  after  all  his  pains,  he  could  not  find  in  it  any 
security  against  such  a  practice.  He  contended  that  the  bill  was  not  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  Protestant  interest,  or  to  assimilate  the  freehold  tenures  in  Ireland  to 
the  froeliold  tenures  in  England,  or  to  remedy  anj^  of  the  evils  which  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  had  described  as  arising  out  of  the  present  system  of  40.v.  freeholds.  He  main- 
tained that  at  j)resent  the  House  had  not  sufficiently  inquired  into  the  subject,  and  im- 
jdored  it  to  weigh  the  arguments  which  had  been  urged  against  it,  instead  of  passing 
it  precipitately,  without  examination.  This  bill,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  was  con- 
tingent upon  the  passing  of  tlie  great  bill  which  was  to  emancipate  the  Catholics. 
It  was  only  to  take  effect  under  the  new  circumstances  which  were  to  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  the  passing  of  that  bill,  when  there  was  to  be  an  oblivion  of  all  discords 
in  Ireland,  and  when  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects  were  to  be  knitted  together 
in  peace  and  amitj\  If  such  a  result  should  arise  from  that  m.easure,  the  necessity 
of  disfranchising  the  40s.  freeholders  would  be  gone  for  ever ;  and  if  it  did  not,  this 
bill  would  not  be  any  security  for  the  Protestant  interest,  inasmuch  as  its  effects  woidd 
rot  be  imzuediate,  but  prospective.  He  knew  that  he  was  not  taking  that  side  of  the 
argument  which  was  likely  to  facilitate  his  own  views  on  the  Catholic  subject;  but 
he  was  pursuing  that  line  of  conduct  which  was  dictated  to  him  by  a  sense  of  public 
duty.  He  was  unwilling  to  deprive  the  lower  classes  of  Ireland  of  a  privilege  which, 
when  it  was  first  granted  to  them,  Mr.  Burke  had  described  as  of  inestimable  value  ; 
and  above  all,  he  was  reluctant  to  begin  his  career  as  a  parliamentary  reformer  by 
disfranchising,  almost  without  examination,  a  large  portion  of  the  electors  of  that 
kingdom.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  should  oppose  the  bill,  being  convinced 
that  members  were  not  at  present  in  possession  of  information  which  would  justify 
them  in  giving  to  it  their  support. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  233  against  185  ; 
majority,  48 ;  and  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  accordingly. 
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April  29,  1825. 

Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower  moved,  as  a  Resolution,  "  That  it  is  expedient  that 
a  provision  should  be  made  by  law  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Secular  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy,  exercising  religious  functions  in  Ireland." 

In  the  debate  Avhich  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  imagined  that  all  parties  would  agree  in  treat- 
ing the  present  measure  as  totally  distinct  from  the  proposition  for  removing  Catholic 
disabilities ;  and  he,  therefore,  regretted  that  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  connect 
or  couple  the  two  questions  together.  What  he  should  say  on  the  subject  would  be 
extremely  short.     It  was  proposed,  without — as  he  thought — any  explanation,  for 
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the  House  broadly  to  declare,  that  it  was  expedient  to  provide  by  law  for  the  future 
maintenance  of  the  secular  Roman  Catholic  clergy.      We  were  to  pay  £250,000  a- 
year  to  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  were  to  have  no  power  in  the  nomination  of  tiiotn. 
They  were  to  receive  that  large  amount  of  money  from  the  government,  but  to  be  in 
all  respects  independent  of  it,  and  free  from  its  control.     He  by  no  means  wished  to 
have  the  control  to  which  he  alluded.     He  did  not  say  that  it  was  at  all  desirable 
that  the  Crown  should  have  so  much  additional  patronage ;  all  he  wanted  was,  to 
show  what  would  really  be  the  effect  of  the  measure.     Looking  at  such  a  grant  only 
constitutionally,  and  apart  from  any  theological  consideration  altogether,*  it  was  at 
least  one  ui)on  which  it  behoved  the  House  to  })ause  for  information.      It  was  said 
that  the  Presbyterian  body  in  the  north  of  Ireland  stood  exactly  in  the  same  situation 
in  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  place  the  Catholics.     He  denied  the  parity  of  the 
cases  ;  and  that  very  argument  was  one  upon  which  he  founded  considerable  com- 
plaint.    There  was  evidence  before  the  committee  above  stairs  as  to  that  particular 
point — evidence  which  he  desired  to  quote,  but  which  he  found  had  not  been  ])rinted. 
The  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Ulster  had  distinctly  stated  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Presbytery  of  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the  government ;  and  his 
declaration  came  in  fact  to  this — that  there  was  scarcely  any  difierence  between  the 
Presbyterian  system  and  that  of  the  Established  Church.    Certainly,  if  the  measure 
before  the  House  did  pass,  he  should  so  far  agree  with  the  hon.  member  who  had 
lately  spoken,  that,  without  any  delay  for  consideration,  he  should  say,  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  ought  to  be  got  rid  of;  for,  surely,  after  passing  sucli  a  measure,  no 
man  could  ever  again  be  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  them.     The  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  smiled.     He  understood  wliat  was  meant.     It  was  intended  to  quote  what 
we  had  already  done  with  respect  to  the  college  of  JNIayiiooth.     But  surely  the  cases 
were  vridely  different.     We  objected  to  the  education  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priests 
abroad,  and  therefore  we  founded  a  seminary  for  them  at  home.     But  surely  this 
was  not  like  providing  £1000  a-year  for  every  Catholic  bishop;  £1500  a-year  for 
their  archbishops ;  and  an  income  for  every  clergyman,  of  whatever  degree.     One 
effect  of  such  a  course,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  would  be  directly  to  create  a  rivalry 
for  influence  between  the  secular  clergy  of  Ireland  and  the  regular  clergy.     The 
first,  being  paid  by  government,  might  be  doubted  by  the  peo])le  ;  the  last  would  then 
step  in  to  interfere  in  their  duties ;  and  the  contest  would  necessarily  be  as  to  which 
party  should  evince  the  most  zeal  for  every  circumstance,  of  wliatever  character, 
connected  with  the  Catholic  faith.     He  doubted,  too,  how  far  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  House  to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  that  contemplated  without  a  com- 
munication with  the  pope.     If  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  to  receive  a  larg'e 
salary,  government  might  probably  think  some  alteration  in  the  oath  they  took  ad- 
visable; and  Dr.  Dojle,  though  he  was  of  opinion  that  this  might  be  done,  thought 
it  could  not  be  done  v.  ithout  an  application  to  the  see  of  Rome.     Surely,  if  Ave  were 
to  pay  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  £1000  a-year,  it  was  too  much  that  the  pope 
should  have  the  nomination  of  them.     At  least,  tliere  ought  to  be  some  stipulation, 
that  he  should  institute  the  person  recommended  to  liim  from  Ireland.     At  present 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  pope  from  nominating  a  foreigner  ;  and  no  nomina- 
tion but  his  could  have  any  force  or  value  in  Ireland.     He  did  not  mention  these 
circumstances  as  insuperable  objections  to  the  measure ;  but  why,  he  asked,  was  it 
necessary  to  press  it  at  that  moment?     As  soon  as  this  nieasure  was  passed,  if  par- 
liament should  agree  to  it,  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  would  be  altered,  and  become 
much  stronger  than  they  were  at  present.     Let  it  be  recollected,  that  we  had  made 
no  provision  for  the  Episcopalian  clergy  of  Scotland;  and  not  having  done  so,  he 
could  not  see  why  we  should  commence  our  provision  for  any  other  clun-ch  by  giving 
a  stipend  to  the  Catholic  clergy.     What  would  be  the  situation  of  the  Dissenters,  if 
this  bill  passed  ?  They  would  see  the  Protestant  Established  Church  jirovided  for  by 
tithes,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  by  taxes,  to  both  of  which  they,  the  Dissenters,  were 
obliged  to  contribute;  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  provision  was  made  for  them. 
Such  a  measure  as  the  present  would,  he  contended,  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution.     It  would  be  in  direct  hostility  to  that  spirit  to  select  any  religion  dis- 
tinct from  the  Protestant  church  as  established  by  law,  for  a  permanent  provision 
and  establishment.     He  would  not  object  to  this  principle,  if  the  House  had  agreed 
to  remove  all  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics ;  but  that  measure  had  not  been  adopted. 
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The  House  were  now  engaged  in  an  inquiry,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  had 
not  yet  heen  printed  ;  and  considering  tlic  want  of  suificient  information  on  tiie  sub- 
ject, he  tlioiight  it  would  be  premature  to  press  it ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  so 
I)ressed,  lionourable  members  would  have  reason  to  repent  tlieir  precipitancy. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  on  a  division,  by  -20.5  against  1G2;  maj'.jrity,  43. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 
May  6,  1825. 

In  the  di-scussion  which  arose  on  Mr.  Brougham's  motion,  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Ilouse  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,— 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  general  impression  amongst  members  cer- 
tainly was,  that  the  sense  of  the  House  would  not  be  taken  on  the  measure  in  its 
present  stage.  He  had  himself  tended  to  create  that  impression,  by  stating  that  he 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  third  reading.  He  wa>,  therefore,  un- 
willing that  anything  should  be  done  in  contravention  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
general  understanding.  He  had  iieard  with  satisfaction  that  i,t  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  gallant  general,  nor  of  the  hon.  member  for  Somersetsliire,  to  divide  the 
House  at  that  stage,  because  such  a  proceeding  would  be  unfair  towards  those 
honourable  members  who  were  absent,  under  the  idea  that  the  bill  would  pass 
through  the  committee  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to 
state,  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  proposition  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  chair, 
only  because  he  should  have  another  opportunity  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  question.  On  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  when  the  measure 
■would  be  before  them  in  its  perfect  shape,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  per- 
forming his  promise  of  dividing  the  Ilouse.  On  that  occasion  he  should  have  very 
little  to  add  to  what  he  had  before  stated  on  the  subject.  He  should,  however,  ft  el 
it  his  duty  to  enter  his  decided  protest  against  the  measure.  He  was  certainly  in  a 
minority  on  the  question;  but  he  could  not  carry  his  deference  for  the  opinion  of 
the  majiirity  so  far  as  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure.  He  should  further  state,  that  his 
objections  to  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  so  far  from  being  weakened,  were 
strengthened  by  the  vote  to  which  the  Ilouse  had  come  on  a  former  night,  and  by 
which  they  were  pledged  to  make  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  At 
present,  he  ho])ed  that  no  member  would  consi<ierit  necessary  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  on  the  question  of  going  into  a  committee. 

The  Ilouse  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, — 

Mr.  Peel  observed  that,  in  1821,  when  a  bill  similar  to  that  now  before  the  Ilouse 
was  under  discussion,  various  propositions  were  submitted  to  the  Ilouse — some  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  the  offices  to  which  Catliolics  should  be  admitted,  and 
others  for  continuing  their  exclusion  from  parliament,  and  the  governments  of  the 
colonies.  He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  stating,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  submit 
any  propositions  of  that  kind  to  the  committee  on  the  present  occasion,  the  sense  of 
parliament  having  been  fairly  declared  on  those  points. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel  said  tiiat,  as  the  authority  of  Bishop  Horsley  had 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  he  could  wish  hon.  gentlemen  would 
refer  to  the  rev.  bishop's  speech  for  the  arguments  contained  in  it.  The  rev.  prelate 
drew  a  distinction  between  tlie  diiferent  authorities  exercised  by  the  pope  of  Rome, 
which  well  deserved  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  admitted  the  y.cy.e  was  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  that  he  had  liberty  to  confer  degrees  within  his  own  jurisdiction;  but 
he  denied  that  the  pope  had  any  liberty  to  do  so  in  this  country ;  and  upon  that 
principle  refused  to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  the  lloman  Catholics 
laboured.  He  would  only  say  a  few  vvords  on  the  provisions  which  this  clause  in- 
troduced into  the  bill.  He  declared,  with  the  utmost  candour,  that  it  would  be 
a  great  satisfaction  to  his  mind,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  leave  these 
provisions  entirely  out  of  the  bill.  He  made  that  declaration,  not  with  any  sinister 
intention  of  tiicreby  defeating  the  bill,  but  from  a  full  conviction  that  such  provisions 
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-were  worse  than  nugatory.  No  objection  which  he  felt  to  the  removal  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities  would  be  removed  by  the  existence  of  such  securities.  They 
were  very  ditferent  from  those  which  had  formerly  been  proposed  by  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afi'airs ;  and,  such  as  they  were,  they  were 
disclaimed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite,  who  said  that  they  did  not 
come  from  him,  but  were  framed  out  of  pure  deference  to  the  scruples  of  those  gen- 
tlemen with  whom  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  the  honour  of  acting.  It  was  remarked  by  the 
fabulist,  that 

"  The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share, 
But  seldom  boasts  a  father's  care ;" 

and  the  remark  seemed  verified  in  the  present  instance.  This  clause  appeared  to 
have  no  legitimate  father.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  disclaimed  the  securities 
it  contained ;  and  he  was  ready  to  follow  his  example.  They  were  not  required,  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  by  the  Catholics ;  and  he  would  add,  that  they 
were  not  at  all  wanted  by  the  Protestants.  If  any  gentleman  would  get  up  and  say 
that  these  securities  would  be  effectual  securities  to  the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland,, 
he  would  waive  the  objection  which  he  felt  to  them  ;  but  if  no  person  should  support 
them,  he  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  consider  whether  the  bill 
would  not  be  better  calculated  to  conciliate  the  people  of  Ireland  without  these  secu- 
rities, than  with  them.  He  objected  to  them  on  this  ground — that  they  imposed  on 
the  Crown  an  obligation  to  appoint  two  permanent  commissions,  composed  exclu- 
sively of  ecclesiastics.  Besides,  they  provided  that  if  the  bull,  dispensation,  or  other 
document  received  from  Rome,  were  of  an  innocent  nature,  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
parties  to  whom  it  was  directed,  but  did  not  provide  for  what  was  to  be  done  with 
it,  in  case  it  should  appear  to  be  of  a  dangerous  description.  Tliere  was  likewise 
no  penalty  attached  to  any  bishop  who  should  exercise  episcopal  functions,  without 
having  received  such  a  certificate  as  was  mentioned  in  the  present  clause.  Add  to 
this,  that  no  commissioner  would  like  to  impeach  of  disloyalty  a  man  who  had  not 
been  convicted  of  some  disloyal  act.  There  was  nothing  more  vague  than  the  ideas 
attached  to  the  words  loyal  and  disloyal ;  and  he  should  therefore  wish  to  know 
what  construction  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  intended  to  put  upon  them. 

Mat  10,  1825. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  thii-d  reading  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,— 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  intended  to  address  but  a  very  few  words  to  the 
House  on  this  occasion.  He  was  sure  the  House  would,  in  the  first  place,  allow 
him  to  advert  to  something  which  had  fallen,  in  the  course  of  tlie  debate  on  Friday 
last,  from  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winchelsea.  They  would  allow  him  to 
do  so,  out  of  regard  to  the  situation  and  the  feelings  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  It  came  from  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  O'Byrne,  the  bishop  of 
Meath,  whose  name  had  been  alluded  to  particularly  on  Friday  night.  That  lady 
desired  him  to  state  distinctly,  in  answer  to  the  observations  in  question,  that  the 
bishop,  her  late  husband,  never  was  an  ordained  priest  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  so  continued  until  he  was  about  20 
vears  of  age;  when,  seeing  reason  to  enter  the  Protestant  church,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge. At  that  university.  Dr.  Watson  was  his  tutor;  and  he  was  ordained,  for 
the  first  time,  a  deacon  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church,  and  some  little  time 
subsequently,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. — Having  set  this  matter  right, 
he  would  proceed  to  observe,  that  he  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  ah-eady  offered  every 
opposition  to  this  measure  which  he  could  offer,  consistently  with  the  principles  on 
which  his  objections  to  it  were  founded.  It  seemed,  therefore,  useless  for  him  to 
detain  the  House  on  the  present  occasion  ;  nor  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  do  so, 
witli  tlie  view  of  bringing  forward  any  novelties  on  this  subject,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, lie  was  unable  to  find.  His  opinions  on  this  most  momentous  subject  were  al- 
ready on  record;  and  it  would  be  trifling  with  that  indulgence  which  the  House  had 
shown  towards  him  on  other  occasions,  if  he  were  merely  to  repeat  now  what  he  had 
so  ol'ten  advanced  to  them  before.  He  merely  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
re-stating  that  the  opinions  he  had  formerly  held  on  this  question  remained  unal- 
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tered.  Those  opinions  were  not  precisely  in  conformity  with  some  that  liad  fuilen 
from  gentlemen  who  were  hostile,  like  himself,  to  the  general  (|uestion  of  Catholic 
emancipation ;  for  he  could  not  concur  with  those  who  thouglit  that  no  further 
concessions  whatever  ought  to  he  made  to  the  Catholics,  seeing  that  he  had  decidedly 
and  distinctly  declared  his  conviction,  that  in  all  respects  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Ireland — an  opinion  that  he 
had  avowed,  by  the  support  which  he  had  given  to  a  bill  introduced  by  a  noble  lord 
on  the  other  side,  during  the  last  session.  Rut  he  was  still  of  his  former  opinion, 
that  it  was  for  the  permanent  interest  of  this  country  that  the  legislature  and  the 
chief  executive  offices  of  the  state  should  be  confined,  as  tlicy  were  at  present  con- 
fined by  law,  to  those  who  protested  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Indeed,  when  he  saw  in  what  manner  religion,  and  a  desire  to  support  and  advance 
that  religion,  had  influenced  all  the  civil  contests  that  had  taken  place  in  this  country 
— how  intimately  religious  feeling  had  been  connected  with  all  the  great  feuds  re- 
corded in  our  history  and  that  of  .Scotland  and  Ireland — how  mainly  it  had  influ- 
enced the  two  great  events  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution,  he  could  not  but 
feel  sensibly  that  religion  and  a  desire  to  promote  it  would  always  be  a  great  ope- 
rating cause  of  similar  conduct.  Again,  when  he  looked  at  the  numbers  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  at  the  circumstances  under  which  the  transfer  of  church 
property,  from  their  to  Protestant  hands,  took  jilace  at  the  Revolution,  he  could  not 
feel  satisfied  or  convinced  that  it  was  either  wise  or  expedient  to  remove  those  bar- 
riers which  he  thought  much  belter  calculated  to  protect  the  Protestant  ascendency 
in  this  country,  than  those  ecclesiastical  securities  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
substitute  in  their  stead.  In  one  sense  he  certainly  did  think  that  these  bills  were 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution;  but,  in  regard  to  the  measure  now  before  the 
House,  he  did  not  rely  on  that  objection  alone.  In  the  other  proposed  bills,  the 
clauses  went  to  violate  those  relations  which  the  constitution  had  established  be- 
tween the  church  and  state,  and  the  rules  by  which  they  were  reciprocally  governed 
and  regulated.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  II.  Twiss)  had  read  to  the  House 
that  evening  an  able  lecture  on  the  constitution  ;  but  really  he  wished  that  his  lion. 
and  learned  friend  would  refer  to  other  records,  and  other  authorities  that  he  had 
overlooked.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  speech,  declared 
that  he  intended  to  prove  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  first  passed 
into  a  law  under  the  30th  of  Charles  II. — an  Act  passed,  undoubtedly,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  ferment;  that  such  exclusion  entirely 
reposed  on  that  statute  originally,  and  on  the  penal  statutes  subsequently  enacted  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  object.  But  here  he  entirely  differed  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  ;  because  he  would  contend,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  quite  coeval  with  the  Reformation.  He  begged  to  refer  to  the  5  th  of  Elizabeth, 
where  it  would  be  found  that  every  knight,  burgess,  and  citizen,  before  he  could  sit 
in  that  House,  was  obhged  to  take  a  certain  oath,  which,  if  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  would  be  content  to  administer,  instead  of  the  test  or  abjuration  oatli,  he  (Mr. 
Peel)  would  be  quite  satisfied.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  also  pointed  out  an 
Act  which  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  had  quoted  the  preamble, 
the  language  of  which  he  considered  to  be  very  beautiful  and  impressive,  and  which 
was  to  this  effect  : — "  Rut,  as  in  tempest  or  storm  one  coarse  vest  is  convenient ;  in 
better  or  milder  weather  a  lighter  and  more  liberal  garment,  both  may  and  ought 
to  be  used,"  &c.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  being  anxious  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
"light  and  liberal  garment"  used  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  respect  of  these 
matters,  had  found,  on  perusing  the  Act,  the  preamble  of  which  appeared  so  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  it  was  one  under  which,  for 
the  very  speech  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  that  very  night  delivered,  he 
would  have  been  put  to  death.  "  If  any  person  shall  by  any  writing,  word,  deed,  or  act, 
affirm,  or  set  forth,  or  assert"  — in  short,  should  deny  the  king's  supremac)' — then, 
"he  and  all  his  aiders,  abettors,  and  comforters" — (that  would  be  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Wootton  Basset,  and  all  the  gentlemen  disposed  to  support  him), 
"should  incur  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  death,"  &c.  [hear].  "A  light  and  liberal" 
vest,  truly,  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  selected  for  his  purpose.  He  could  only 
say,  that  he  required  no  such  laws,  on  this  subject,  as  those  of  Edward  VI.  His 
apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  removal  in  any  degree  of  the  existing  barriers 
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against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  influence,  were  in  no  degree  weakened  by 
the  vote  to  wliich  the  House  had  come,  tliut  it  was  "  lit  and  expedient"  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It  was  singular  that  his  riglit  hnn.  friend  (Mr. 
Huskisson)  should  object  to  remove,  as  he  said,  the  provision  in  question  from  tlie 
control  of  parliament,  as  in  the  case  of  some  bodies  of  Dissenters  ;  because,  if  so, 
why  had  his  right  hon.  friend  concurred  in  the  vote  of  its  being  "fit  and  expedient 
to  make  provision  by  law,"  and  in  so  far,  a  provision  not  under  the  immediate 
control  of  parliament;  for  Avhat  else  did  his  right  hon.  friend  understand  by  "a 
provision  by  law?"  He  must  in  this  place  strongly  contend,  that  if  ever  there  were 
a  question  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  executive  to  deal  with,  it  was  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should  stand  withthe  government?  As  to 
the  establishment  of  that  clergy,  he  had  certainly  heard  two  propositions  asserted  in 
that  House:  of  which  one  regarded  a  scale  of  allowances,  such  as  £1.GC0  a-year  for 
an  archbishop,  £1000  a~year  for  a  bishop,  <£200  a-year  for  a  priest,  &c.  The 
other  was  in  eti'ect  this — that  the  funds  for  the  payment  of  these  allowances  were 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  but  out  of  the  I'esources  of  the 
church.  Neither  of  these  propositions  or  explanations  was  calculated  to  remove 
his  objections  to  the  proposed  provision;  though  he  would  not  say  that  it  might  not 
be  necessary  hereafter  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  making-  some  sort  of  pro- 
vision for  this  class  of  persons.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  went  clearly  lo  express 
an  unhesitating  opinion,  that  let  the  pope  state  whatever  he  would  in  regard  to  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  no  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  that 
country  would  aUov/  the  slightest  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  Crovv'n,  in  the  re- 
gulation of  their  religion  or  its  clergy.  On  this  account,  again,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  vote  of  the  other  night  was  a  most  important  one ;  and  subsequent  retlection 
had  justified  to  his  own  mind  the  advice  wliich  he  had  ventured  to  give  the  House 
on  that  occasion,  namely,  that  they  should  pause  before  they  agreed  to  such  a  vote. 
Without  at  all  disguising  from  himself  the  difficulty  of  the  two  only  alternatives 
wliich  they  were  told  the  House  had  to  choose  betvveon  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
thought  there  was  yet  another  plan  to  be  proposed,  which  ought,  at  least,  to  give 
no  dissatisfaction  to  the  parties  it  applied  to.  If  the  legislature  and  the  chief 
executive  oillces  in  the  Protestant  government,  as  settled  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  were 
left  solely  to  Protestant  representation,  and  all  others  opened  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, he  could  not  see  that  the  latter  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of  such  an 
arrangement  as  one  of  injustice  to  them,  or  of  degradation  ;  nor  did  he  believe  that 
it  would  lead  to  any  of  those  invidious  distinctions,  which  he  admitted  had  existence 
in  Ireland,  or  those  irritating  processions  that  could  not  be  enough  condemned. 
That  the  parliament  were  on  this  great  measure  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  diffi- 
cidty,  he  did  not  at  all  deny;  but  that  difficulty  was  in  no  slight  degree  attributable 
to  the  course  which  had  been  hitherto  taken  in  that  House  on  the  subject,  and  by 
which  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  must  necessarily  have  been  raised  very 
highly.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  these  exceptions  and  this  exclusion  ought  still  to 
be  continued,  and  the  conviction  of  his  mind  remaining  still  unaltered  by  any  of  the 
arguments  he  had  heard,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  that  conviction,  and  to  the 
('rown  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  to  persevere  in  the  course  he  had  adopted,  how- 
ever painful  he  might  feel  it  to  be  to  ditfer  on  this  occasion  from  so  many  honour-t 
able  friends  of  his  with  whom  he  usually  acted.  He  had,  at  least,  not  been  instru- 
mental in  exciting  or  encouraging  any  false  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  he  therefore  (perhaps  for  the  last  time)  should  now,  by  his  vole,  attest  his 
uncompromising  opposition  to  this  bill,  which  proposed  to  grant  them  all  that  they 
claimed.   [Hear.] 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed.     On  a  division,  the  numbers  were: 
ayes,  248  ;  noes,  227,  majority,  21. 
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SALARIES  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

May  1G,  182.3. 

In  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  for  reguhitin<j  the  Salaries  of  tlie  Judges,  the 
Cliancelioi-  of  the  Exchequer  moved  a  Resolution  (invoh'ing  a  variety  of  proposed 
alterations)  for  the  ineroase  of  those  salaries. 

In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

jSIr.  Siccretauy  Pkkl  said,  that  the  committee  must  feci  indebted  to  the  lion,  and 
learned  member  for  Ilchester  (Mr.  J.  Williams)  for  the  very  able  tlu)ugh  concise 
speech  which  he  had  made  in  support  of  the  present  measure.  An  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  had  said,  tluit  tlie  most  important  part  of  this  resolution  was  that 
which  related  to  the  situation  of  the  puisne  judges.  At  present,  the  clear  amount  of 
their  emoluments  did  not  exceed  £-"5200  a- year ;  and  the  consequence  was,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated  it,  tliat  during  the  last  twenty-five  year^  no 
judge  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  until  he  hatl  turned  sixty  years  of  age.  Was 
not  that  circumstance,  if  it  were  correct,  conclusive  proof  that  there  was  something 
faulty  in  the  ])reseut  system?  and  was  it  not  also  a  strong  ground  for  conjecturing, 
that  if  tlie  proposition  now  before  the  committee  were  adopted,  the  country  would 
soon  acquire  tlie  services  of  judges  with  those  "  latera  et  vires"  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Lincoln  deemed  so  necessary  to  the  just  performance  of  their 
duties?  The  committee  might  depend  upon  it,  that  if  a  suitable  remuneration  were 
otfered,  tliere  would  be  no  difficulty  in  iirocuriug  the  services  of  men  of  talent, 
wliilst  tliey  were  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  understand- 
ing. It  liad  been  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
were  so  inadequate  to  their  support,  that  no  man  could  undertake  the  office  wlio  had 
not  previously  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  Now,  he  protested  ag'ainst  the  prin- 
ciple contained  in  that  position.  He  maintained,  tiiatthe  salaries  of  tiie  judges  ought 
in  themselves  to  be  adequate  to  support  the  dignity  of  their  station,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  compulsory  upon  them  to  defray  part  of  their  necessary  expenditure  out  of 
the  fortunes  which  they  had  previously  acquired.  Let  the  salary  be  fixed  at  £J000, 
at  £G000,  at  £7000,  or  at  any  other  sum  which  tlic  committee  might  deem  sufficient 
for  tlie  maintenance  of  their  dignity  ;  but,  let  it  not  be  said,  that  a  man  must  possess 
£00,000  before  he  is  qualified  to  sit  on  the  judicial  bench.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Lincoln  h  ul  complained,  that  this  resolution  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  details  of  jiroposed  improvements.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  oiiglit  to 
have  known,  that  as  the  House  was  in  a  committee  for  a  pecuniary  grant,  the  present 
was  not  the  fit  ojjportunity  for  entering  into  a  detailed  statement  of  any  projected 
improvements.  Though  his  right  hon.  friend  hail  not  entered  into  any  such  statement,  he 
was  sure  the  committee  would  see,  that  the  carrying  this  resolution  intoelFect  would 
give  the  executive  government  great  facility  iu  making  any  such  improvements,  if 
tiiey  .should  hereafter  be  deemed  necessary.  At  present,  it  was  impossible  to  reduce 
the  fees  of  several  of  the  officers  of  the  different  courts.  They  had  given  a  pecuniary 
con-iideration  for  their  offices,  and  the  fees  therefore  could  not  be  reduced  without 
inflicting  a  serious  injury  upon  the  holders  of  them.  If,  however,  it  should  seem 
good  to  the  committee  that  those  fees  should  be  received  by  the  public,  then  those 
who  now  received  them  might  receive  a  remuneration  in  lieu  of  them;  and  when 
that  was  done,  the  amount  of  those  fees  nii^lit  easily  be  regulated.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Ilchester,  that  tlie  future  amount  of  those  fees  ought 
to  bo  proportionable  to  the  service  performed.  Certainly,  if  the  ])urposes  of  justice 
would  be  promoted  by  the  reduetiun  of  them,  they  ought  to  be  reduced  without  delay  ; 
and  one  advantage  of  this  resolution  would  lie,  that  it  would  enable  the  government 
to  make  that  reduction.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Ilcliester  had  mentioned 
anotlier  circumstance,  which  was  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  present  measure, 
lie  had  stated,  that  in  seven  or  eight  successive  instances,  puisne  judges  had  been 
promoted  to  the  chief  justiceships  of  their  resjiective  courts.  Might  not  that  ci:- 
cumstance  arise  from  the  inadeipiate  remunerution  which  those  learned  personages 
received  ?  Might  it  not  originate,  na\',  had  it  not  originated,  from  individuals  of  great 
practice  at  the  bar,  refusing  to  give  up  their  emoluments  for  those  belonging  to  the 
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judge  ?  lie  assured  the  committee  that  the  circumstance  to  which  the  hon.  antl 
learned  gentleman  had  called  its  attention  had  not  arisen  from  any  wish  on  the  {)art 
of  the  government  to  exercise  an  undue  influence  over  the  judges,  but  from  the  re- 
luctance of  the  leaders  at  the  bar  to  undertake  those  offices  with  their  present  in- 
adequate salaries.  With  regard  to  the  remuneration  to  be  afforded  to  the  chief  justices 
of  the  different  courts,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Nottingham  had  said,  that  it 
should  be  measured  by  the  loss  which  they  sustained  by  the  abolition  of  their  fees. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  sinecure  office,  the  principle  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  was  fair  and  equitable  enough ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  it  ajjpcared  to  him 
to  be  totally  inapplicable.  In  estimating  the  emoluments  which  ought  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  committee  ought  rather  to  con- 
sider the  amount  of  salary  which  was  adequate  to  the  office,  than  the  loss  which  the 
individual  holding  it  was  likely  to  sustain.  The  amount  of  emoluments,  including 
fees,  belonging  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's-bench,  was  £9250  a-year.  Now, 
the  chief  justice,  by  the  present  resolution,  would  not  only  lose  the  amount  of  the 
fees,  but  also  the  advantage  of  selling  different  offices  in  his  court,  as  they  respectively 
became  vacant.  It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  exact  amount  of  that  loss ; 
and  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  fix,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  upon  some  de- 
terminate sum  for  his  salary.  He  thought  £10,000  was  the  lowest  sum  which  the 
committee  could  fix ;  but  if  he  were  asked  to  demonstrate  why  that  was  the  exact 
sum  of  all  others  to  be  fixed  upon,  he  would  own  that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  it. 
He  protested  against  the  principle  of  making  any  distinction  between  the  judges  of 
the  different  courts.  As  they  had  all  to  administer  criminal  justice  at  the  assizes, 
the  difierence  in  their  salaries  might  lead  to  the  general  belief  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  their  dignity;  and  that  might  give  rise  to  a  jealousy  between  counties, 
when  they  found  a  higher  judge  sent  to  one,  and  a  lower  judge  to  another.  For  his 
own  part,  he  confessed  that  he  looked  with  favour  upon  some  of  the  propositions  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Ilchester,  particularly  upon  that  of  throwing  open 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  all  attorneys.  Whether  it  would  be  equally  right  to 
throw  open  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  to  all  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  lie 
would  not  at  that  moment  pretend  to  determine.  It  was  a  question  of  some  import- 
ance, and  required  greater  consideration  than  he  had  yet  given  it.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  supporting  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


JURIES'  BILL. 
May  20,  1825. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  Juries' 
Bill,— 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  before  the  House  went  into  the  committee,  he 
wished  briefly  to  re-state  the  principal  objects  of  the  Bill.  The  first  object  was,  to 
consolidate  the  several  statutes,  about  sixty  in  number,  which  were  now  in  force,  for 
regulating  and  determining  the  qualifications  of  jurors  serving  at  Assizes.  Tliese, 
which  were  spread  over  the  statute-book,  it  was  proposed  to  bring  into  one  Act,  and 
also  about  twenty  statutes  on  the  subject  of  impanelling  juries.  Another  object  was, 
to  extend  very  considerably  the  number  of  those  who  might  be  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister the  law  as  jurors.  A  vast  number  who  were  not  considered  qualified  as  the 
law  now  stood,  but  who  were  really  qualified  by  property,  would  be  included.  Thus 
all  persons  being  leaseholders  of  property  to  tlie  amount  of  £20  for  21  years,  would 
be  considered  qualified  to  act  as  jurors,  instead  of  confining  the  qualifications,  as  at 
present,  to  those  who  had  a  freehold  of  £.5  a-year.  Another  object  was,  to  remedy 
the  inconvenience  found  in  some  cases,  in  which  a  challenge  would  hold  good  to  the 
array,  because  there  was  not  a  knight  among  the  number.  This  he  thought  a  very 
useless,  and  it  was  often  found  a  very  inconvenient,  enactment ;  he  therefore  prn])nsed 
to  repeal  it.  It  was  also  intended  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  present  law  which  re- 
quired, in  many  cases,  tliat  so  many  jurors  should  be  returned  from  the  same  hun- 
dred.    He  thought   that  justice  was  more  likely  to  be  administered   with  strict 
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impartiality  where  men  were  chosen  of  different  parts,  than  where  they  were  selected 
t'roui  one  particular  district.  But  the  most  important  feature  of  the  bill  would  be 
the  reo"ulation  with  respect  to  special  jurors.  It  would  henceforth  be  required,  that 
in  all  eases  where  the  Crown  was  either  a  real  or  a  nominal  plaintiti",  the  special 
jurors  should  be  selected  by  ballot.  In  all  criminal  proceedings  tried  by  special 
juries,  the  same  regulations  would  be  observed  ;  but  in  civil  cases,  where  a  consent  in 
writin"-  on  both  sides,  (which  written  consent  should  be  afterwards  received  as  evi- 
dence of  the  agreement  between  the  parties,)  it  would  be  allowed  to  select  special 
juries  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present ;  but  in  criminal  cases,  the  appointment  of 
special  juries  by  ballot  would  be  imperative.  These,  he  considered,  would  be  im- 
portant public  advantages  arising  from  the  bill ;  for  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  a  feeling  of  perfect  security  and  confidence  in  the  trial  by  jury  should  be  esta- 
bhshed  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Scarlett  having  spoken  complimentarily  on  the  subject, — 
Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  he  felt  great  pleasure  at  the  manner  in  which  this  measure 
had  been  received  by  the  House.  He  had  to  acknowledge  the  cordiality  with  which 
it  was  met  by  honourable  members  on  both  sides,  without  any  reference  to  party 
feelings.  The  alteration  proposed  would,  he  felt  persuaded,  be  productive  of  good 
effects  to  the  country.  There  were,  besides  those  to  which  the  bill  related,  other 
points  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  which  he  thought  would  bear  to 
be  calmly  inquired  into ;  and  with  the  encouragement  he  had  already  received,  he 
hoped  at  no  distant  period  to  bring  them  under  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
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May  26,  182J. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House  copies  or  extracts  of  any  letters  or  despatches  which  have  been  received  from 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  respecting  the  origin,  nature,  and  effects,  of  religious 
animosities  in  that  country,  and  the  best  means  of  allaying  those  animosities,  with  a 
view  to  the  trantiuillization  and  good  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  strength  and 
security  of  the  empire." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secketaky  Peel  said,  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  mover  in  deprecat- 
ing every  topic  of  exasperation,  and  every  expression  that  could  aggravate  disap- 
pointment. So  sensible  was  he  of  the  force  of  this  recommendation,  that  nothing 
which  could  be  said,  however  provoking,  should  divert  him  from  the  course  dictated 
by  his  sense  of  duty.  If  any  thing  could  divert  him  from  that  course,  it  would  be 
the  observations  of  his  hon.  friend  who  had  just  sat  down.  His  opinions  upon  the 
Catholic  question,  he  had  entertained  ever  since  he  had  entered  on  public  life ;  and 
in  doing  so,  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  concur  with  his  hon.  friend  until  within 
the  last  six  weeks.  His  hon.  friend  now  seemed  to  expect  an  apology  from  him,  for 
continuing  of  the  same  opinion.  His  hon.  friend  thought  it  necessary  to  call  upon 
him  to  explain  why  he,  too,  was  not  converted  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  telling 
him  that  the  cause  was  hollow,  that  the  ground  was  utterly  untenable.  Now,  he 
admitted  that  if  his  hon.  friend  felt  the  ground  untenable,  that  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  abandoning  it.  He  admired  his  hon.  friend's  sincerity  ;  and  if  he  himself  had 
felt  the  same  motives,  he  would  have  followed  the  example  of  his  hon.  friend,  and 
defied  all  attacks  for  so  doing.  But,  he  would  beg  to  be  allowed  still  to  occupy 
ground  which  he  did  not  feel  untenable.  He  would  beg  to  be  allowed,  with  those 
who  thought  with  him,  to  continue  of  the  same  mind,  seeing  that  the  same  light 
had  not  broken  in  upon  them  which  had  broken  in  upon  his  hon.  friend.  About 
six  weeks  ago,  his  hon.  friend  had  presented  a  petition  from  certain  Orangemen, 
complaining  of  certain  calumnies,  and  had  expressed  a  determination  to  press  the 
matter  to  incjuiry.  He  had  thereupon  besought  his  hon.  friend  to  forego  his  in- 
tentions, and  not  to  provoke  any  unnecessary  discussion.  He  had  addressed  his 
hon.  friend  as  the  chosen  advocate  of  the  Orange  party  in  that  House ;  and  it  was 
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certainly  too  much  for  his  hon.  friend  to  turn  round  and  accuse  him  of  a  want 
of  uniformity  and  of  liaving'  no  system.  Wrong  in  liis  opinions  he  might  be,  but 
surely  they  were  uniform  and  consistent.  Of  all  persons,  his  hon.  friend  was  the 
last  who  ought  to  bring  the  charge. — With  regard  to  the  question  of  Catholic  en)an- 
cipation,  he  never  approached  it;  without  reluctance.  He  could  safely  allirm,  that 
he  liad  on  no  occasion  stood  forth  to  oppose  the  petitions  of  the  Catholics  with- 
out a  feeling-  of  deep  regret  at  being  obliged  to  resist  the  claims  of  so  large  a 
body  of  his  ffllow-subjects ;  for  whom  he  entertained  all  those  i'riendly  sentiments 
that  he  felt  for  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  but  whose  applications  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  the  constitution  decidedly  to  oppose.  Nor 
could  there  justly  be  made  a  charge  of  want  of  cordiality  amongst  the  diiferent 
members  of  the  administration;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  he  would  confidently  ap- 
peal to  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  the  most  powerful  and  eloquent  supporter  of 
the  Catholic  cause  in  the  government.  The  difference  of  opinion  on  this  question 
had  not  impeded  any  of  the  duties  of  government.  His  most  earnest  desire  had 
ever  been  that  the  law  should  be  impartially  and  indiffei'ently  administered  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Protestant.  Let  it  be  proved  to  him  that  in  any  case  the  con- 
trary had  happened,  and  he  would  be  the  first  to  propose  that  the  injustice  should 
be  remedied.  He  thought  that  every  favour  which  might  be  extended  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  ought  to  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  respectability,  rank,  and 
opulence  of  the  candidates  for  them.  Into  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  qutjs- 
tion,  on  which  he  had  before  troubled  the  Hou.-e  on  many  occasions,  he  did  not  at 
present  mean  to  enter.  He  would  only  add,  on  that  point,  tliat  whatever  difler- 
ences  might  subsist  between  him  and  some  of  his  hon.  colleagues  on  this  queston,  he 
would  not  hesitate  in  other  cases  where  no  such  differences  existed,  to  give  them 
his  most  cordial  support.  His  hon.  friend  had  referred  pretty  largely,  but  surely 
somewhat  irregularly,  to  what  had  recently  taken  place  in  another  House.  It 
was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  insist  that  this  reference  was  by  no  means 
strictly  in  order.  But  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  had  gone  further;  for  he 
had  referred  to  the  proceedings  in  committees  of  the  other  House.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  had  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  pointing  out  what  questions  ought 
and  what  ought  not  to  have  been  put  in  those  committees  to  the  witnesses.  But 
how  was  it  possible  for  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  questions  that  were  to  be  put  to  witnesses  not  before  him — not  before  this 
House?  It  was  really  a  very  bad,  as  well  as  an  inconvenient,  practice,  to  allude  in 
this  manner  to  the  proceedings  of  the  other  House. — But  he  would  now  come  to  the 
dry  parliamentary  question  on  the  motion  submitted  by  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick ; 
namely,  whether  or  not  certain  despatclies  supposed  to  exist — for  his  hon.  friend  had 
admitted  that  of  the  positive  existence  of  such  despatches  he  had  no  knowledge — 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  that  House  ?  But  he  begged  first  to  ask,  before  he 
alluded  to  any  of  those  extensive  questions  which  had  that  night  been  gone  into,  whe- 
ther any  parliamentary  ground  had  been  laid  for  the  production  of  those  papers  ? 
In  the  early  part  of  the  session  a  motion  had  been  matle  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Association ;  and  in  a  later  period  of  it,  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  their  present  disabilities.  On  the  first  of  these 
occasions,  notice  of  a  motion  was  given  by  an  hon.  member  for  the  production  of 
communications  which  government  might  have  received  on  the  subject  of  the  Catho- 
lic Association  ;  but  so  little  imp'ortance  was  attached  to  it,  that  u])on  the  night  on 
which  the  motion  was  to  have  come  on,  no  House  at  all  was  made.  The  second  ques- 
tion had  been  carried  through  the  House  without  the  same  sort  of  motion  for  papers 
being  renewed.  Yet  now,  when  both  those  questions  had  been  discussed,  the  hon. 
gentleman  moved  for  the  production  of  papers  that  could  only  have  been  called  for, 
he  should  have  thought,  on  one  of  those  preceding  occasions — and  of  papers  which 
he  supposed  only,  but  did  not  know,  to  exist.  The  hon.  member  called  for  their  pro- 
duction— and  for  what  purpose,  now  that  both  those  questions  had  been  disposed  of 
for  the  present?  Why,  in  order  to  convert  the  House  of  Lords!  But  in  the  alter- 
native of  such  supposed  papers  never  having  existed  at  all,  then  he  meant  to  propose 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Lord-lieutenant,  for  having  failed  to  transmit  despa'ches 
of  this  character.  Such  parliamentary  grounds  he  had  never  till  now  heard  assigned 
for  the  production  of  ar.y  public  papers.     But  what  were  the  terms  of  the  motion  ? 
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— "  tliat  all  despatches  relating  to  the  orit^in,  nature,  and  eflccts  of  religious  ani- 
mosities in  that  country  be  in'odnced."  There  was  no  limitation,  therefore,  as  to 
time  or  place,  lie  must  really  ask  his  hon.  friend  to  leave  those  who  had  the  respon- 
sibility on  their  shoiUders  to  judge,  under  such  circumstances,  whether  the  production 
or'  the  papers  intended  by  so  extensive  a  motion  would  be  productive  of  tliat  good 
which  lie  unquestionably  contemplated.  Of  course,  those  papers  might  include  all 
that  the  Lord-licutenant  had  written  to  the  government,  relative  to  Orange  lodges  and 
Associations,  that  now,  as  he  believed,  existed  no  longer.  He  sincerely  hoped  they 
did  not,  and  that  he  should  never  see  the  day  when  they  were  revived.  If  they  were 
extinct,  could  any  good  follow  from  the  production  of  papers  that  might  tend  to  re- 
vive the  unhappy  feelings  that  had  once  been  excited?  Could  not  his  hon.  friend 
suj)pose  that  there  might  be  very  good  reasons  for  the  government's  declining,  at 
this  juncture,  to  produce  any  communications  that  might  so  have  passed  between 
tliem  and  the  Lord-lieutenant?  Upon  all  these  grounds,  he  doubted  whether,  if 
ti>e  House  were  in  possession  of  all  tlicso  despatches,  his  hon.  friend  could  effect 
any  good  result  by  his  motion.  At  tlu^  same  time,  he  felt  no  sort  of  wish  to  con- 
ceal what  the  real  opinions  of  the  Ijord-lieutenaut  were.  Those  oi)inions  were  al- 
ready matters  of  record  ;  and  he  should  but  deceive  the  House  if  he  did  not  explicitly 
state,  that  the  same  sentiments  wliieh  that  noble  lord  hiul  expressed  in  his  speeches 
formerly,  and  latterly  by  proxy,  were  still  warmly  maintained  and  cherished  by  him. 
For  the  reasons  he  had  already  submitted,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
opposing  the  motion. 

Yielding  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  however,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  would  be  carried  by  a  still  larger  majority  next  session,  Mr. 
Spring  Rice  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion. 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  DUCHESS  OF  KENT  AND  THE  DUKE 
OF  CUMBERLAND. 

May  30,  1825. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  King's  message  relating  to  this  subject  was 
brought  up,  and  the  resolution  for  granting  £6000  a-year  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  tlie  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  of  Kent,  was  agreed  to.  On  the  re- 
solution for  granting  an  annuity  of  £0000  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  the 
education  of  Prince  George  Frederick  Alexander  Charles  Ernest  Augustus  being 
read,  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Hume.     In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Seckktary  Peel  said,  tiiat,  however  various  the  views  were  which  had  been 
taken  by  hon.  members  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  still  he  thought  there  was  a 
universal  feeling,  that  nothing  could  be  more  unpleasant  than  the  allusions  to  which 
it  had  given  rise.  He  should,  therefore,  in  the  very  little  he  had  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, avoid  any  reference  whatever  to  those  topics.  He  could  not  concur  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  (.Mr.  Gurney),  who  regarded  the  resolution  before  the  House  as  an  attempt 
to  redress  an  injustice  which  had  formerly  been  done.  The  ])roposition  came  simply 
upon  its  own  grounds ;  and  so  material  a  chang-e  had  taken  place,  that  the  House 
could  consistently  agree  to  this,  even  though  it  were  convinced  that  the  grounds  of 
its  former  refusal  were  correct.  The  way  in  which  it  had  been  put  by  an  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  opposite  was,  he  thought,  u  fair  one.  First,  was  this  vote  neces- 
sary ;  and  secondly,  what  was  the  proper  mode  of  making  it  secure  ?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Montrose  had  said,  that  every  man  was  bound  to  educate  his  own  children. 
As  applied  to  private  life,  tiiis  was  quite  true;  but,  in  the  case  before  the  ILmse,  the 
interest  it  bad  in  this  child  made  its  education  a  matter  of  national  imp.ortance  ;  and 
since  we  thought  fit  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  burthen  of  that  education,  we  had  a 
right  to  recjuire,  if  we  saw  reason,  that  it  should  be  carried  on  in  England.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  sum ;  and  it  was  insinuated,  that 
as  the  Duchess  of  Kent  found  her  allowance  of  £12,000  per  annum  sufficient,  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  amounting  to  £18,000,  was  more  than  enough.  But,  he 
thought,  when  this  came  to  be  more  coolly  considered,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
situation  of  a  widow,  leading  a  retired  life,  was  very  different  from  that  of  a  prince 
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who  had  a  •wife  and  family  to  support,  a  station  to  keep  up.  It  was  asked  why  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  did  not  come  home;  but  when  the  manner  in  which  his  name 
had  been  introduced  into  the  discussions  of  that  House  in  1815  and  1818,  and  the 
allusions  which  had  been  then  made  (and  which  he  believed  were  now  regretted)  to 
his  royal  highness's  wife,  were  recollected,  it  would  not  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
choose  to  reside  abroad.  He  repeated,  that  it  was  in  every  way  proper  that  his  royal 
highness's  son  should  be  educated  in  England ;  and  the  House  ought  to  require  some 
more  valid  security  than  the  word  of  a  minister  for  that  purpose.  To  effect  this,  he 
thought  the  best  way  would  be  by  some  proviso  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  hereafter, 
to  be  founded  on  the  resolution  recording  the  sense  of  the  House ;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  any  such  introduction  should  have  his  consent.  For  the 
■words  in  which  it  should  be  expressed  he  was  indifferent,  provided  that  they  did  not 
imply  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  not  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  own  son,  but  merely  that  it  was  thought  expedient  that  one  who  might 
hereafter  be  the  monarch  of  England  should  receive  his  education  in  that  country, 
the  destinies  of  which  he  might  one  day  be  called  to  rule  over. 

On  a  division,  the  grant  was  agreed  to  by  120  against  97  ;  majority  23. 


DELAYS  IN  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 
May  31,  1825. 

Mr.  John  Williams  having  presented  certain  petitions  complaining  of  delays,  and 
other  grievances,  to  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  having  entered  at  large 
into  the  subject,  a  long  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Pe^l  said,  that  after  the  very  able  manner  in  which  this  subject 
had  been  discussed,  he  would  not  have  said  a  word  upon  the  question  but  for  the 
direct  allusions  which  had  been  made  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  In  one 
part  of  the  learned  opener's  speech  he  had  directly  adverted  to  him,  as  though  he  wished 
to  impede  or  defeat  the  objects  of  an  inquiry  into  the  delays  of  Chancery.  The 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  appointment  of  the  commission  was  a  mere 
parliamentary  manoeuvre  to  stifle  effective  inquiry.  This  he  positively  denied.  He 
wished  for  full  and  efiective  inquiry.  He  denied  that  any  inference  could  be  drawn 
unfavourable  to  full  inquiry,  from  the  nature  of  the  commission.  It  was  only  on  the 
preceding  night  that  he  had  heard  the  commission  which  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  Scotch  judicature  praised  very  highly.  No  commission  ever  gave 
greater  satisfaction,  it  was  said.  But  that  commission  was  composed  of  lawyers, 
whom  the  learned  gentleman  thinks  unfit  to  conduct  such  inquiries ;  and  moreover, 
six  members  of  that  commission  were  judges  of  the  court  to  be  reformed.  He  cer- 
tainly held  the  conscience  of  a  lawyer  in  higher  estimation  than  the  learned  gentle- 
man who  was  so  well  qualified  to  judge  of  it,  and  he  thought  an  honourable-minded 
man  was  better  qualified  for  being  a  member  of  such  a  commission  because  he  was  a 
lawyer.  It  had  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  a  master  in  Chancery 
ought  not  to  investigate  accounts,  because  he  was  not  an  accountant ;  and  yet  it  was 
stated  in  the  same  debate,  that  a  lawyer  was  not  fit  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  courts 
of  law,  because  he  was  a  lawyer.  But  what  possible  object  could  he  be  supposed  to 
have,  if  not  a  full  and  candid  examination  of  this  subject  ?  He  would  fairly  own, 
that  he  had  hoped,  ere  this,  that  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  last  session 
would  have  been  made.  He  thought,  too,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  if 
they  had  determined  to  report  in  the  first  place  on  some  isolated  and  specific  branch 
of  their  inquiries,  instead  of  waiting-  to  jjrepare  their  general  report  upon  the  whole 
of  the  topics  embraced  by  the  commission  ;  because  it  was  quite  evident,  that  any 
such  general  report  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  must  of  necessity  be  postponed  for  a 
considerable  time.  But  when  he  considered  that  these  commissioners  had  already 
sat  seventy  days;  had  examined  forty-five  witnesses;  and  had  adopted  the  excellent 
rule  of  rejecting  no  witness  who  came  forward  voluntarily  to  tender  his  evidence,  or 
to  furnish  information ;  and  when  he  reflected  that  they  had  their  own  various  avo- 
cations also  to  attend  to,  and  knew  that  it  was  their  intention  to  publish  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  taken  before  them,  and  not  merely  their  general  report  upon  it,  he  could 
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not  eliargc  them  with  unnecessary  delay.  He  would  again  ask,  what  possible  object 
could  he  have  in  view  but  a  full  and  perfect  examination  ?  What  were  the  names 
which  he  found  in  this  commission?  There  wus  the  learned  lord  at  the  head  of  his 
majesty's  law  officers:  could  any  thing  like  a  toleration  of  unfairness  or  disingenu- 
ousness  be  dreaded  from  him  ?  But,  if  the  guarantee  of  his  noble  friend's  integrity 
were  insutficient  to  ensure  the  public  confidence  in  this  commission,  would  it  not  be 
confirmed  by  the  names  of  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  ?  Was  there  not  the  hon.  and 
learned  civilian  (Dr.  Lushington),  whose  speech  of  that  evening  had  attested  the 
manly  independence  of  a  mind  that  would  not  sutl'er  any  thing  like  evasion,  or  a  want 
of  faith,  in  any  such  inquiry  as  that  which  was  the  object  of  the  commission  ?  The 
language  of  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  reference  had,  however,  been  complained  of  as  going  to 
justify  the  suspicions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  But  he  must  contend, 
that  at  the  very  least  it  was  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  the  learned  gentleman's 
reference,  which  latter  was  in  these  terms — "Inquiry  into  the  delays  and  expenses 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  tlie  causes  thereof."  The  object  of  the  commission  of 
last  session  was  thus  stated,  "  Inquiry  into  the  forms  and  process  of  a  suit,  from  its 
first  institution  to  its  close."  Why,  these  terms  surely  opened  every  detail  connected 
with  the  system  of  Chancery  proceedings,  and  the  Chancer}'  Court.  Was  this  all, 
however  ?  By  no  means  ;  for  the  reference  would  be  thus — "  and  whether  any  part 
of  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the  court  can  be  removed."  Now,  with  respect  to  what 
had  been  said  about  the  present  defective  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  transfer  of  real 
property,  if  he  had  referred  any  such  extensive  subject  to  that  commission  to  report 
on,  besides  its  more  immediate  inquiries,  would  he  not  have  rendered  himself  liable 
to  the  charge  of  purposely  doing  so,  with  the  view  of  withdrawing  and  diverting  the 
commission's  attention  from  the  great  objects  of  its  labours  ?  He  wished  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  If  the  laws  relating  to  the  transfer  of  real  property  were  as  the 
learned  gentleman  stated,  they  ought  to  be  amended.  With  the  great  wealth  of  this 
country,  making  the  transfers  of  real  property  very  frequent,  it  was  a  disgrace  that 
our  laws  on  this  subject  should  be  in  so  defective  a  condition.  To  reforms  of  this 
description  no  man  was  more  a  friend  than  himself;  but,  if  he  had  proposed  to  add 
tliis  to  the  commission,  as  an  object  for  its  inquiries,  would  he  not  have  been  liable, 
and  justly  liable,  to  the  imputation  of  wishing  to  clog  the  inquiries  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ? — The  learned  gentleman  had  quoted  Iludibras,  to  show  the  inveterate 
evils  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but,  if  they  had  previously  lasted  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  commission  had  not  made  more  progress  in 
remedying  them  in  thirteen  months. — Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished  to  refer  to  a 
motion,  of  which  notice  had  been  given  by  an  hon.  baronet  (Sir  M.  W.  Ridley),  for 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  consolidating  the  laws.  It  was  his 
own  intention  to  persevere  in  his  attempts  to  consolidate  and  amend  our  laws.  He 
had,  at  the  commencement  of  his  labours,  done  that  which  appeared  most  urgent ; 
namely,  repealed  all  the  laws  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death,  where  it  appeared 
not  necessary.  He  thought  the  learned  gentleman  undervalued  his  labours ;  for  he 
believed  he  had  repealed  nearly  one  hundred  statutes — certainly  more  than  eighty. 
He  had  given  hig  best  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  com- 
mission proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet  would  be  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  his 
object.  He  rather  thought  it  would  be  better  that  parts  of  our  criminal  code  should 
be  taken  up  by  individuals  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  disposed  to  devote  them- 
selves to  it ;  and  who  would  digest  the  reform  necessary  to  be  introduced.  If  a 
commission  were  appointed,  he  was  afraid  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which  might 
ensue  ;  and  he  thought,  tlierefore,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  matter  to  well 
qualified  individuals.  He  would  quote,  as  examples  of  what  he  thought  might  be 
done,  the  laws  of  larceny  and  the  laws  relating  to  forgery,  which  he  thought  might 
be  taken  up  by  individuals,  and  consolidated.  If  the  criminal  law  were  proceeded 
with  in  this  gradual  way,  he  thought  tlie  whole  of  the  laws  relating  to  diflerent  sub- 
jects might  be  consolidated,  and  that  our  penal  legislation  might  be  consolidated  into 
a  complete  code,  worthy  of  this  great  and  enlightened  nation.  He  did  not  mean  by 
this  to  do  any  thing  more  than  throw  out  a  suggestion  to  the  hon.  baronet,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  j)ostponing  his  motion.  If  he  brought  it  forward,  he  should  be  ready  to 
state  his  opinion  more  at  length.  He  was  convinced  that  great  reforms  might  be 
made,  and  he  was  only  anxious  that  tlie  most  etiectual  mode  might  be  adopted. 
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WRITS  OF  ERROR. 
June  7,  1825. 

Mr.  Secketaey  Peel  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  obstructions  in  the  way  of  parties  suing  out  frivolous  writs  of  error.  Under 
the  existing  practice,  it  w-as  open  to  parties  against  wliom  a  judgment  was  obtained, 
to  sue  out  a  writ  of  error,  in  order  to  supersede  the  judgment,  or  to  gain  delay.  It 
would  be  found  that  in  the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  the  number  of  writs  of  error 
sued  out  of  the  Court  of  Kivig's  Bench  into  the  Exchequer  chamber,  amounted  to 
1197.  Of  these  writs  there  were  158  on  which  no  ju-oceedings  had  been  taken; 
there  were  702  where  the  judgments  were  affirmed  ;  and  33G  where  the  proceedings 
were  very  soon  abandoned.  Moreover,  of  these  1197,  there  were  only  nine  on  which 
any  argument  was  heard,  and  only  one  case  where  the  judgment  was  reversed.  The 
House  would  learn,  with  surprise,  that  a  delay  of  twelve  months  was  given  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  This  was  a  most  monstrous  evil.  By  the  act  of  James  I. 
a  temporary  obstruction  was  given  to  the  practice,  liy  making  the  parties  who  sued 
out  these  writs  be  bound  in  double  recognizances  to  prosecute  the  same.  It  was  his 
intention  to  adopt  the  same  measure,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  writs,  from  whatever 
court  issuing. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


DELAYS  IN  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 
June  7,  1825. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that 
he  will  be  graeiou-^ly  pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
the  evidence  already  taken  by  the  commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  practice  of 
the  Court  of  Cbaucery." 

Mr.  Skcretaky  Peei.  said,  he  would  briefly  state  the  reasons  wdiieh  induced  him 
to  oppose  tlie  proposition.  He  resisted  it  solely  uj)on  public  grounds,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  any  personal  feeling.  Pie  hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  whole  of  the  evideuce  taken  by  the  commissioners  might  be  laid  upon  the  table; 
for  a  report  of  ojjinion  merely,  without  accompanying  testimony,  would  certainly 
not  be  satisfactory.  If  the  iiiquiry  could  be  concluded  in  the  present  mouth,  it 
might  be  presented,  but  not  printed  until  next  session.  He  believed  it  was  without 
precedent  for  the  House  to  call  upon  the  Crown  to  present  evidence  merely,  unac- 
companied by  any  explanation  or  report  of  opinion  ;  and  unless  some  strong  ground 
were  laid,  he  should  consider  it  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding marked  out  by  the  Crown,  and  not  yet  completed.  He  contended  that  uo 
public  object  could  be  gained  by  com])Iying  with  the  motion.  If  the  evidence  that 
had  been  taken  could  be  laid  upon  the  table,  no  public  measure  could  be  founded 
ujjon  it  this  year.  The  commission  had  sat  seventy  days,  and  had  examined  forty- 
five  witnesses ;  so  that  some  time  must  elapse  in  copying  out  that  evidence  in  a 
state  to  be  presented  to  the  House.  When  presented,  it  nmst  be  printed ;  and  when 
•printed,  it  could  not  be  weighed  and  digested  in  a  moment;  so  that  the  adoption,  or 
even  the  proposition,  of  any  measure  founded  upon  it,  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
considered  the  inquiry  as  a  most  important  one,  and  he  utterly  disclaimed  any  oppo- 
sition founded  on  the  mere  purpose  of  preventing  investigation.  Indeed,  it  was  Iris 
hope,  that  before  long  some  efficacious  remedy  would  be  proposed  for  these  delays ; 
which,  without  attributing  the  slightest  ))ersonal  blame  to  any  individual,  he  could 
not  but  confess,  as  an  honest  man,  was  highly  necessary  [hear,  hear!].  It  was  his 
belief,  that  the  report  of  the  commissioners  would  be  produced  very  early,  and  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  amjile  in  every  particular  of  a  case  which  centered  within  itself 
such  iiimiense  im])ortance.  He  had  had  very  lately  a  connuunication  with  the  noble 
and  learned  individual,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  supjiosed  to  feel  most  interested  in 
the  question  ;  and  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  lie  found,  on  the  part  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  no  objection  to  any  inquiry;  and  he  had  ever}'  reason  to  expect,  from  all 
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that  had  been  said,  tliat  a  very  full  report,  together  with  the  evidence,  would  be 
presented  before  parliuuient  could  meet  again.  lie  hoped  he  had  succeeded  in 
satisfying  tlie  hon.  member  for  Westminster,  that  it  would,  in  tlie  present  instance, 
be  better  to  wait  to  see  wliat  proceedings  the  commissioners  had  themselves  institut- 
ed, and  how  much  was  already  done ;  for  even  supposing  the  present  motion  were 
carried,  it  would  be  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  evidence  could  be  printed ;  so 
that  there  would  be  no  time  left  in  the  present  session  to  undertake  anything  in  ; 
besides  which,  in  his  opinion,  any  such  proceeding  would  be  a  virtual  supersession 
of  the  commission  already  appointed  ;  not  that  he  had  any  objection  to  the  House, 
or  the  public  at  large,  seeing  what  had  been  done  by  the  commissioners,  but  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  their  exertions,  and  that  in  the  seventy  sittings  that  they 
had  liad  every  one  who  choee  to  give  evidence  was  allowed  to  do  so,  tell  how  it 
-would,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that,  though  there  had  been  more  delay  than  had 
been  expected,  the  very  best  etfects  would  be  ])roduced  from  their  inquiries.  On 
these  grounds,  and  under  the  persuasion  that  the  carrying  the  present  motion  would 
rather  i)rejudicc  than  forward  the  operations,  he  should  give  it  his  decided  but 
reluctant  opposition. 

Ou  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  154  against  73;  majority,  81. 


ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND. 

June  14,  1825. 

After  an  introductory  speech  of  considerable  length,  Mr.  Hume  moved,  1.  "  That 
the  property  now  in  the  jjossession  of  tlie  Established  Church  in  Ireland  is  public 
projjert}'  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  applicable  to  such  purjioscs  as  in 
its  wisdom  it  may  deem  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  rights  of  every  person  in  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  any  part  of  that  projierty."  And  2.  "  That  this  House  will,  early  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  appoint  a  select  committee  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering the  present  state  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  various  charges  to  which  ecclesi- 
astical property  is  liable." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed. — 

jIr.  Hecrktary  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Francis  Burdett)  had  not 
shaken  a  single  argument  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  The  hon.  baronet  said,  that  the 
argument  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  founded  upon  the  article  of  the  Union,  Avas  not 
tenable,  there  being  no  mention  made  in  it  of  tithes.  But  there  were  other  subjects 
similarly  omitted  in  special  articles,  which  were,  nevertheless,  recognised  in  subse- 
quent ones.  The  Act  of  Union  settled  the  mode  by  which  Ireland  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Peers,  fixing  the  manner  of  their  election,  and  specifying 
that  four  of  the  Irish  prelates  should  sit  there  in  rotation.  The  present  constitution 
of  the  Irish  church  was  thereby  distinctly  recognised  ;  and  he  wished  to  remind  tlie 
h(m.  baronet,  that  in  the  bill  lately  introduced  by  the  hon.  baronet  himself,  the 
Cliurch  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by  law  established,  was  dcchired  inviohible.  With 
regard  to  the  number  of  bishops,  the  hon.  mover  pro])osed  to  double  them  up;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  ])roposed  to  elfect  that  operation  was  a  curious  one.  There 
were  twenty-four  bishops  and  arehbishoi)s  in  Ireland,  and  the  hon.  member  thought 
they  ought  to  be  "doubled  up"  to  two.  ^Ic  considered  two  fjuite  enough ;  but, 
feeling  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  jjrejudiced  House,  he  consented,  in  tlie  excess  of 
his  liberality,  to  double  them  up  to  four.  The  hon.  baronet  admitted,  that  public 
property  was  equally  sacred  with  jjrivate  jiroperty;  but  then  he  declared,  that  he 
was  ready  to  support  the  motion,  con^idering  it  perfectly  harmless,  as  applied  to 
private  property.  Now,  had  the  hon.  baronet  read  the  resolution?  With  all  the 
hon.  baronet's  liberality,  he  thought  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  too  much  considera- 
tion for  his  own  jjrivatc  property,  to  consent  that  it  should  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  resolution  before  the  House.  That  resolution  began  by  stating,  that  "  the 
property  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  pul)lic  property."  The  hon.  baronet,  he  was 
.sure,  would  not  like  that  descrijjtion  to  he  applied  to  his  ])rivate  property;  and,  if  the 
property  of  the  church  were  to  be  treated  in  the  sanic  manner  as  private  property, 
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(which  the  hon.  baronet  contended,)  then  he  would  call  upon  him  to  vote  against 
the  motion. 

The  first  resolution  was  negatived  without  a  division ;  and  the  second  was  ne- 
gatived by  126  against  37;  majority,  89. 


COMBINATION  OF  WORKMEN'S  BILL. 

June  30,  1825. 

On  the  motion  for  the  passing  of  this  Bill, — 

Mr.  Secretaey  Peel,  in  reply  to  some  observations  of  Mr.  Hume,  denied  that 
there  had  existed  any  disposition  to  bear  bard  upon  that  class  of  persons,  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  community.  They  had  a  right  to  be 
protected,  and  to  receive  impartial  justice.  Ministers  had  never  felt  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  masters,  and  to  neglect  those  of  the  work- 
men. He  had  never  heard  in  the  committee,  or  in  the  House,  expressions  regarding 
the  combinations  of  the  operative  classes  half  so  strong  as  some  of  those  used  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  himself.  They  did  him  great  credit,  though  they  were 
not  in  exact  conformity  with  bis  subsequent  declaration.  He  alluded  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  J.  Allen,  shipwright,  of  Dundee,  dated  the  26th  March,  1825,  and 
signed  Joseph  Hume,  which  contained  the  following  sentence  : — "  I  am  quite  certain, 
that  if  the  operatives  do  not  act  with  more  temper,  moderation,  and  prudence,  than 
they  are  now  doing,  the  legislature  will  be  obliged  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  to  adopt 
measures  to  check  unreasonable  proceedings  and  exorbitant  demands,  too  often  ac- 
companied with  violence."  The  legislature  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  recommended  in  his  letter;  it  did  not  propose  to  retrace  its  steps,  but  to 
trust  to  the  workmen,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  attend  to  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  their  own  interest,  by  abandoning  those  abominable  combinations,  which  in- 
terfered essentially  with  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  trade. 

The  Bill  was  passed.  . 


BANK  CHARTER  AND  PROMISSORY  NOTES'  ACTS. 
February  13,  1826. 

In  an  adjourned  debate  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bank  Charter  and  Pro- 
missory Notes'  Acts, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  in  immediately  following  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Alderman  Heygate)  who  had  just  sat  down,  he  would  endeavour  to  take  advantage 
of  his  precept,  by  confining  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  subject  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  He  could  not,  however,  forbear  expressing  some  surprise 
that  the  gentleman  who  had  uttered  that  precept  had  himself  so  far  departed  from 
it,  as  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  House  a  bill  which  he  had  formerly  brought 
imder  its  consideration  ;  and  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  adverting  to  that  bill,  bad 
dwelt  rather  upon  the  speech  which  introduced  it,  than  upon  the  measure  itself. 
He  had  spoken,  however,  in  such  flattering  terms  of  that  speech,  that  he  could  easily 
forgive  the  hon.  member  for  having  noticed  it,  irrelevant  even  as  it  was.  He  would 
not  only  obey  the  precept,  but  he  would  improve  upon  the  practice  of  his  great  pre- 
ceptor, by  not  saying  one  word  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  upon  any  other  of  the  variety 
of  topics  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  adverted,  and  which  seemed  to  give  him 
so  much  ])ain.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  chosen  a  wide  field  for  discussion;  but 
over  that  extensive  field  it  was  not  his  intention  to  follow  him.  Some  part  of  his 
representations  as  to  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  its  commercial  embarrassments, 
he  regretted  he  was  obliged  to  admit.  Tlie  continuance  of  them,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  ho  admitted  also  ;  and  further  be  regretted,  that  he  could  not  accurately  see 
the  end  of  them.  He  might  also  commence  his  address,  by  expressing  his  entire 
conviction,  that  if  the  House  would  give  effect  to  the  measure  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  they  would  discover,  that  those  causes,  which  had  been  alleged  by  some  as 
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the  operating  causes  of  the  present  distress,  were  not  in  fact  those  to  which  tliat 
distress  was  properly  attributable,  lie  might  further  declare  his  entire  conviction 
of  the  absolute  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  of  turning  their  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  currency  of  tlie  country;  and,  notwithstanding  what  had  already  been 
observed  on  that  subject — notwithstanding  the  doubts  and  predictions  of  some  hon. 
gentlemen — he  should  not  be  deterred  from  exhorting  the  House  immediately  to 
turn  its  attention  towards  the  subject  of  the  currency.  He  would  ask,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  whether  it  were  possible  for  any  man,  who  looked  at  the  facts  and 
arguments  already  produced  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  to  hesitate  for  a  moment 
upon  the  question,  whether  he  would  permit  the  currency  to  remain  in  its  present 
state  ?  For  a  period  now  of  nearly  thirty  years,  had  that  currency  stood  upon  an 
insecure  and  a  defective  basis ;  and,  with  every  disposition  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  country  bankers,  he  must  claim  the  right  of  examining  with  perfect  freedom  the 
different  bearings  of  this  important  question.  In  doing  so,  he  could  not  but  express 
his  astonishment  at  the  feelings  entertained  by  some  gentlemen  with  regard  to  the 
expressions  of  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  and  of  his  noble  friend  in  another 
place.  Those  expressions  were  not,  as  seemed  to  be  supposed,  directed  against 
the  individuals  concerned  in  country  banking,  but  against  the  system  itself — a 
system  which  was  alone  responsible  for  the  evils  that  flowed  from  it,  and  which, 
therefore,  justly  deserved  the  language  which  had  been  applied  to  it.  If  his  right 
hon.  and  noble  friends,  instead  of  saying  generally,  that  the  spirit  of  speculation  was 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  system  of  country  banks,  and  the  conduct  of  country 
bankers,  had  said,  in  so  many  words,  that  they  hated  them  as  scandalous,  that  they 
execrated  them  as  abominable,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  phrases  employed 
were  hardly  justifiable.  The  whole  course  of  one  hon.  gentleman's  speech  seemed 
to  have  been  directed  to  raise  the  imputation  that  the  government  had  been  indus- 
triously employing  itself  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  country  bankers.  Now,  he 
must  beg  leave  to  disclaim  that  imputation  in  the  most  distinct  manner.  He,  for 
one,  entertained  the  sincerest  respect  for  many  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  banking 
business  in  the  country ;  he  firmly  believed  there  was  as  large  a  portion  of  honour- 
able men  in  that  class  as  in  any  other ;  but  when  he  said  so,  he  still  claimed  the 
privilege  of  a  member  of  parliament  to  speak  of  them  and  of  their  conduct,  in  the 
same  free  manner  as  he  would  speak  of  the  conduct  of  any  other  men  exercising 
public  functions,  or  filling  private  stations,  whose  duties  and  responsibilities  almost 
ainounted  to  public  functions.  What,  he  would  ask,  were  country  banks  ?  At 
present  there  were  eight  hundred  of  these  establishments  in  the  country,  issuing 
notes,  which  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  its  circulating  medium.  In  Macpher- 
son's  Annals  of  Commerce,  wLf'a  speaking  of  the  distresses  of  the  year  1793,  and 
considering  the  nature  and  the  effect  of  country  banks,  he  stated,  that  it  was  uncer- 
tain to  what  their  exact  number  amounted,  but  he  computed  them  at  288.  Since 
that  time,  that  number  had  greatly  increased ;  and  at  the  present  moment  they 
amounted  to  no  less  than  800,  issuing,  as  he  had  said  before,  notes  that  formed  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the  active  labour  and  industry  of 
the  country  was  paid.  Respecting  these  banks,  the  hon.  member  had  stated  a  fact, 
in  which  he  found  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  present  system  of  country  banks 
was  imperfect.  That  hon.  member-had  declared,  that  the  issues  of  country  bankers 
could  hardly  be  estimated  or  foreseen ;  since  one  country  banker  might  make  an 
over-issue,  as  he  could  not  know  to  what  extent  the  issue  was  made  by  another. 
That  fact  seemed  to  have  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  as  a  vindication  of  the 
country  banks.  But  that  vindication  was  in  truth  not  their  blame,  but  the  blame  of 
the  system,  and  of  the  system  alone.  The  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire  had  said,  it. 
the  beginning  of  the  debate,  that  the  increase  of  the  issue  of  bank  notes  was  not  to 
be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  the  country  bankers,  for  it  was  the  tendency  of  bank  note 
to  increase  with  the  increase  of  prices.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  baronet — the  fault 
alluded  to  was  not  the  fault  of  the  country  bankers;  it  was  not  the  fault  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  of  the  system  which  they  were  engaged  in  conducting — a  system  that 
almost  compelled  them  to  assist  in  creating  the  evils  of  which  the  country  now  com- 
plained. That  hon.  member's  ])roposition,  however,  did  not  go  far  enough;  for  he 
might  have  added,  that  not  only  would  the  increase  of  notes  follow  the  increase  of 
prices,  but  tl)at  thev  would  decrease  with  the  same  rapidity,  when  prices  fell ;  so 
25 
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that  the  tendency  always  existed  in  the  system,  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  the  country. 
It  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  speculation  when  the  excitement  was  at  its  height; 
and  when  the  weakness  always  consequent  on  fictitious  excitement  followed,  it  would 
increase  that  weakness,  and  add  to  the  extent  of  the  evil.  These  country  banks,  as 
tliey  proceeded  on  their  present  system,  contradicted  that  beautiful  principle  of 
mechanics  on  which  the  most  powerful  engines  were  constructed.  In  mechanics, 
when  two  })owers  were  to  be  employed  in  order  to  attain  one  object,  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  united  was  this,  that  when  one  was  contracted,  the  other  would 
expand — when  one  was  employed  to  disadvantage,  the  other  would  exert  its  utmost 
force,  and  thus  supporting  each  other  as  each  required  support,  they  rendered  the 
desired  object  sure  of  attainment,  'i'he  country  banks  did  the  reverse  of  all  this  : 
they  first  increased  the  tendency  towards  the  evil,  and  afterwards  increased  the  evil 
itself.  Hence  it  followed,  that  what  formed  the  vindication  of  the  individual,  also 
offered  the  strongest  ground  for  the  condemnation  of  the  system  under  which  that 
individual  acted.  One  argument  of  an  hon.  member  had  alarmed  him  ;  for  it 
seemed  to  go  to  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  present  system.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  labourer  was  safer  with  the  one-pound  note  than  with  the  sovereign  ;  and 
that  when  he  received  his  note  he  ought  to  go  to  the  savings'-bank,  and  there  dejiosit 
it.  Surely,  when  the  labouring  man  was  surrounded,  as  many  must  now  be,  with 
extreme  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  failures  of  country  banks,  it  was  not 
an  answer  to  him,  to  say,  "  You  are  not  to  be  pitied ;  the  loss  is  all  by  your  own 
fault;  you  might  have  lodged  your  money  in  a  savings'-bank,"  when,  perha])s,  the 
savings'-bank  was  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  place  in  which  the  poor  man  lived  ? 
— But  these  were  topics  not  immediately  connected  with  the  question  before  the 
House;  he  would,  therefore,  leave  them,  and  confine  himself  strictly  to  it.  He 
would  request  the  House  to  consider  what  evils  country  banks  had  produced  in  the 
time  more  particularly  within  their  own  memory.  And  here  he  would  beg  the 
House  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  inclined  to  overstate  the  evil — attributable  to  the 
circulation  of  tlie  one  and  two  jjound  notes  of  the  country  banks.  All  he  meant  to 
say  was,  that  the  tendency  to  speculation  was  increased  by  them,  and  that  tr.at 
circumstance,  combined  with  the  fluctuation  of  prices  which  it  occasioned,  was  i)ro- 
ductive  of  real  inccmvcnience  in  all  cases,  and  of  positive  misery  in  many.  It  was 
easy  to  attack  the  measure  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  to  say  that  there  was  no 
remedy  for  the  present  evils  in  his  resolution.  Why,  the  ro.-olution  did  not  pretend 
to  provide  a  remedy  ;  it  only  tended  to  destroy  that  cause,  which,  added  to  excessive 
speculation,  had  produced  so  many  distresses.  The  hon.  member  for  Taunton,  in 
criticizing  the  resolution,  had  said,  that  it  was  merely  skin-deep — that  it  was  milk 
and  water — that  it  was  totally  nugatory — that  it  was  founded  on  vain  principles — 
that  the  house  was  on  fire,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
those  who  were  trembling  in  the  garret.  Now,  he  had  listened  with  great  attention 
to  the  means  which  the  hon.  member  had  ])roposed  to  rescue  the  people  in  the  gar- 
ret ;  and  he  found  that  the  only  ladder  for  escape  which  the  hon.  member  ofi'ered  to 
them  was  one  whieli  was  liable  to  the  very  same  exception  which  had  been  made 
against  the  measure  pro})Osed  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
ciiequer.  He  was  now  alluding  to  the  propo-al  of  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton 
to  make  silver  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  One  half  of  the  hon.  member's  speech 
went  to  prove  that  that  was  an  important  measure,  and  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. He  believed  that  it  was  so ;  but  still  it  was  as  little  calculated  to  give  imme- 
diate relief  as  any  proposition  which  could  be  mentioned.  When  he  said  that  the 
hon.  member's  suggestion  was  an  important  one,  he  only  meant  that  it  deserved 
consideration.  He  was  of  opinion,  that,  if  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
accompany  it  with  a  measure  to  guard  against  any  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  silver; 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  revise  it  from  time  to  time;  so  that  if  there  should  be 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  silver,  the  man  who  had  contracted  an  obligation  in 
gold  should  not  be  allowed  to  discharge  it  in  silver. — He  was  going,  liowever,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  evil  in  which  this  system  had  placed  us,  when  he  was  led,  unin- 
tentionally, into  another  digression.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  if,  in  the 
year  1793,  a  set  of  banks  had  been  established  in  this  country,  on  the  system  of  the 
Scotch  banks,  it  would  have  escaped  the  danger  in  which  it  was  then  involved,  as 
also  the  calamity  which  now  impended  over  it.     Now,  when  the  hon.  alderman 
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referred  to  the  maxims  of  our  ancestors,  and  eonjurod  the  House  to  follow  them 
strictly,  he  wished  he  would  himself  abide  strictly  by  the  advice  he  had  given  to 
others.  It  would  not  be  an  unapt  illustration  of  the  sulyect  to  refer  to  the  state  of 
the  banking  system  in  1793.  What  was  the  number  of  failures  which  had  taken  ])lace 
among  country  hanki  in  that  year?  Why,  not  less  than  100.  In  Yorkshire  there 
were  12  commissions  of  bankrupt  against  country  bankers;  in  Northamptonshire  7  ; 
in  Lincolnshire  7;  in  Sussex  G;  m  Lancashire  5  ;  in  Leicestershire  9 — all  issued  in 
the  year  1793.  And  these  commissions,  it  must  be  remembered,  by  no  means 
showed  the  number  of  failures ;  because,  by  means  of  compositions,  and  in  various 
other  ways,  the  concerns  of  many  of  the  bankers  who  were  unable  to  go  on  were 
arranged  so  as  to  avoid  bankruptcy.  But,  since  these  were  the  only  data  afforded 
him  towards  ascertaining  any  thing  like  the  amount  of  failures,  he  would  state  the 
number  of  commissions  issued  for  some  time  after  the  year  1809.  In  1810,  it  aji- 
peared  that  against  country  bankers  26  commissions  were  issued  ;  4  in  1811  ;  17  in 
1812;  18  in  1813;  29  in  1814;  26  in  1815;  37  in  1816;  and  that,  in  the  late 
eventful  crisis,  there  were  76  failures  among  the  bankers  of  the  country  and  the 
metropolis.  For  the  reason  he  liad  stated,  he  should  be  justified  in  estimating  the 
general  amount  of  failures  much  higher  than  appeared  by  the  returns  of  the  com- 
missions :  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  failures  were  four 
times  as  many  as  the  bankruptcies;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  fair  way  of  esti- 
mating the  amount,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  commissions  by  four,  during  the 
series  of  years  he  had  stated.  Whj'  then,  he  would  ask,  could  any  system  be  worse, 
or  more  prejudicial  to  every  interest  in  the  community,  than  one  which,  like  the  one 
at  present  subsisting,  admitted  of  so  enormous  an  amount  of  failures?  Let  the 
House  now  look  at  what  had  been  the  case,  under  a  different  system,  in  Scotland. 
It  would  be  seen,  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  in  1819,  that  a  i\lr. 
Gilchrist,  who  had  been  a  manager  of  one  of  the  banks  there  for  many  years,  was 
asked,  how  many  banks  had  failed  in  Scotland  within  his  memory.  His  reply  was, 
that  there  had  only  been  one;  that  the  creditors  were  immediately  paid  14.9.  in  the 
pound  as  a  dividend,  and,  upon  the  winding-up  of  the  concern,  the  whole  of  their 
demands.  If  then,  the  consequences  of  the  system  of  banking  had  been  to  produce 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  which  he  had  stated,  while,  during  the  same 
period,  there  had  been  only  one  in  Scotland,  was  that  not  a  strong  presumptive 
proof  that  the  system  of  the  latter,  if  not  quite  perfect,  was  at  least  far  preferable 
to  that  under  which  we  had  been  so  long  acting?  The  mass  of  distress  which  must 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  failures  in  England,  was  too  extensive  a  subject  to  be 
now  entered  into.  It  had  been  felt  not  only  by  the  commercial  world ;  it  had  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  lower  classes  of  society.  He  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  effect 
which  the  present  system  of  country  banks  had  upon  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the 
labouring  classes  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  tlie  evils  it  produced.  It  had  been,  he 
thought,  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  tendency  of  that  system  was  to  encourage  spe- 
culation at  one  time,  and  at  another  to  add  to  the  languor  which  might  affect  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  For  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes  chielly  it  was, 
that  he  wished  to  see  this  altered,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  their  wages  were  paid 
shoukl  be  brought  to  a  level.  At  present  they  were  sometimes  paid  at  enormous 
rates,  and  at  another  plunged  into  unlooked-for  distress.  He  was  .satisfied  that  very 
large  wages,  so  far  from  being  beneficial  to  the  labouring  classes,  were  really  injuri- 
ous to  them.  When  they  earned,  as  at  some  periods  they  did,  Hs.  or  9s.  a- day,  the 
consequence  was,  that  they  never  worked  more  than  three  or  four  days  in  a  week, 
and  the  other  days  were  spent  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  Thus,  when  the  evil  day 
came  they  had  laid  by  nothing,  and  they  were  so  much  the  worse  for  the  unreasonably 
high  wages  they  had  before  earned.  This  observation  applied  more  particularly  to 
that  class  of  labourers  who  were  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country ;  but 
the  evil  of  the  sy.stcm  was  felt  in  a  different,  though  not  in  a  less  severe  shape  by  the 
agricultural  labourer.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  committee  which  had  been 
presided  over  by  the  noble  lord  o])posite,  had  gone  very  deeply  into  this  subject,  but 
for  his  own  part  he  was  satislied,  that  the  payment  of  agricultural  labourers  rested 
upon  as  unsatisfactory  grounds  as  possible.  He  would  not  take  upon  himself  to  sav 
in  what  respect  this  should  be  altered,  because  the  subject  rerpured  a  more  serious 
consideration  tlian  he  w;is  at  that  moment  prepared  to  give  to  it;  but  he  was  quite 
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sure  that  a  system  could  not  be  sound  or  politic,  under  which  a  man  in  perfect  health 
and  strength  was  unable  to  earn  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his 
famil}'.    Without,  therefore,  going  into  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  he  was  quite 
convinced,  that  the  restoration  of  the  circulation  of  the  country  to  something  like  its 
ancient  standard,  would  have  the  effect  of  permanently  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  of  every  description.     It  was  upon  them  that  the  distress  pro- 
duced by  the  recent  failures  had  fallen  most  heavily.     The  man  who  held  £500  or 
£1000  of  country  bank  notes,  could  probably  afford  to  wait  until  the  affairs  should 
be  wound  up,  or  the  dividend  paid.     It  was  not  so  with  the  poor  man  who  held  £5, 
£3,  or  £2.     To  him  to  wait  would  be  to  lose  the  money  altogether  :  the  inconvenience 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  the  expense  of  proving  his  debt,  and  other  obstacles  which 
such  a  failure  always  produced,  were  fatal  to  his  claim ;  and  he  who  was  most  in 
want  of  compensation  was  often  the  only  one  who  did  not  receive  it. — Perhaps  he 
was  induced  to  dwell  on  this  subject  in  consequence  of  the  impression  which  had  been 
made  on  his  mind  by  the  scenes  of  distress  which  he  had  witnessed  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  banks  in  Ireland.     He  verily  believed  that  the  history  of  no 
country  could  afford  instances  of  more  aggravated  misery  and  suffering,  than  those 
which  he  had  himself  seen  in  the  province  of  Connaught.     The  breaking  of  French's 
bank  alone  produced,  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  most  intimately  connected 
with  it,  more  poverty,  and  more  of  that  misery  and  crime,  which  sprang  from  poverty, 
than  any  other  event  within  his  recollection.     Any  plan,  therefore,  he  contended, 
which  would  enable  the  counti-y  to  get  rid  for  the  future  of  these  disastrous  results, 
ought  not  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  House ;  on  the  contrary,  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  present  evils,  and  permanently  to  prevent  their  re- 
currence.— Having  thus  stated  the  reasons  which  satisfied  him  that  the  present  system 
had  a  positive  tendency,  at  some  times,  to  increase  that  spirit  of  speculation  which 
ran  to  so  mad  a  height,  and  at  others  to  make  the  languor  which  prevailed  still  more 
debilitating,  he  would  proceed  to  consider  whether  the  remedy  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  were  such  as  would  prove  effectual;  and  further,  whether  this  were  the 
proper  time  at  which  it  ought  to  be  applied,  or  whether  it  should  be  postponed. 
The  latter  topic  seemed  to  require  no  less  consideration  than  the  former ;  because,  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  said  on  .%  former  evening,  an  operation  might  be  ne- 
cessary, but  the  moment  for  performing  it  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  danger 
which  existed.     He  was  first  led  to  examine  the  objection  which  had  been  alleged 
ao-ainst  the  principle  of  banks,  as  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend ;  namely,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  them  into  effect,  because  persons  would  not  be  found 
willing  to  risk  their  property  in  experiments  of  this  nature,  and  that  the  people  in 
general  would  not  place  sufficient  confidence  in  those  by  whom  the  concerns  of  the 
new  banking  establishments  should  be  managed.     He  confessed  himself  sanguine  in 
the  hope,  that  gentlemen  of  property  would  be  found,  many  more  than  enough,  to 
execute  the  proposed  plan,  who  would  be  actuated,  not  by  the  mere  desire  of  profit, 
but  by  the  wish  to  see  a  better,  firmer,  and  more  useful  system  of  banking  in  their 
districts,  and  that  they  would  lend  the  assistance  of  their  capital  and  their  exertions 
to  ensure  the  success  of  such  establishments.     He  most  sincerely  trusted,  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  proposed  institutions,  namely,  the  want  of  a  charter,  would  be 
removed.     He  hoped  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  seriously  con- 
sider whether  any  great  advantage  could  result  to  themselves  from  the  absence  of  a 
charter  in  the  proposed  establishments  ;  and  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  great  ad- 
vanta<yes  would  not  be  experienced  by  the  country,  from  their  having  that  facility 
afforded  to  them.      He  declared  that  he  could  see  no  one  advantage  which  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England  could  derive  from  the  refusal  to  grant  charters  to 
country  banking  establishments.     Unquestionably  they  had  the  right  to  refuse  the 
grant  if  thev  chose  ;  but  he  trusted  they  would  refrain  from  exercising  that  right. 
Having  had" occasion  to  mention  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  he  would 
add,  that  the  conduct  they  had  displayed,  during  the  recent  crisis  of  distress  and 
alarm,  had  increased  the  respect  which  he  had  before  entertained  for  them.     They 
had  been  j)laced  in  a  most  difficult  situation ;  they  had  to  perform  an  arduous  and  a 
double  duty — to  act  at  once  for  the  advantage  of  the  country,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  those  who  were  connected  with  them.     He  could  not  conceive  it 
possible  for  any  body  of  men  to  have  acted  better,  or  to  have  exercised  more  judg- 
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ment,  discretion,  and  liberality,  than  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  liad  done. 
He  hoped  they  would  give  one  further  instance  of  liberality,  by  waiving  their  right  to 
withhold  from  the  proposed  establishments  the  charter  which  they  would  reciuire. 
There  would  then  be  none  of  that  want  of  confidence  which  had  been  anticipated ; 
and  the  extended  scale  upon  which  those  banks  would  be  established,  would  satisfy 
jiersons  of  their  security,  and  they  would  not  hesitate  to  give  the  direction  of  them 
to  individuals  who  would  be  chosen  by  themselves.  This,  he  trusted,  would  furnish 
a  complete  answer  to  the  objections  wliich  had  been  raised  as  to  tlie  want  of  confi- 
dence. The  success  of  such  institutions,  he  thought,  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
example  of  Scotland,  where  they  had  subsisted  for  so  many  years,  and  of  Ireland, 
where  t'vo  banks  of  this  nature  had  been  established  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
the  last  session,  and  which  presented  every  prospect  of  success. — He  now  came  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  in  which  he  concurred ;  namely,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  circulation  of  one  and  two  pound  notes  together  with  a 
metallic  currency.  When  the  Bank  of  England  purchased  bullion  with  their  own 
notes,  the  circulation  was  of  necessity  very  much  confined,  and  the  notes  were  very 
soon  returned  upon  the  Bank.  He  had  always  thought  the  amount  of  the  circula- 
tion had  been  overrated,  and  particularly  by  the  late  ftlr.  Ricardo,  in  the  plan  iTnich 
he  proposed.  lie  insisted  that  it  was  not  possible  to  maintain  the  circulation  with 
so  small  a  quantity  of  bullion  as  was  in  the  country.  The  circulation  was  estimated 
at  24  millions  ;  and  as  it  was  said  the  directors  of  the  Bank  had  only  four  or  five 
millions  in  their  coffers,  the  greatest  evils  were  anticipated  from  their  stopping  pay- 
ment. Tiie  hon.  member  for  Taunton  had  overrated  the  currency  in  stating  it  at 
30  or  40  millions.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  should  not  despair  that  the  resources  of  the  Bank 
would  be  sufficient,  and  that  there  would  be  gold  enough  to  conduct  all  their  ordi- 
nary affairs.  An  hon.  member  had  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
actual  number-  jf  country  bank  notes  in  circulation,  because  all  the  returns  that  had 
been  maue  were  fallacious.  Upon  this  point  the  hon.  member's  opinion  differed 
from  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Midhurst,  who  had  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  a 
committee  of  the  House,  that  the  average  circulation  of  country  bank  notes  was  three 
years.  'J'he  smaller  notes  the  hon.  member  thought  were  usually  in  circulation 
about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  the  £5  and  £10  notes  somewhat  longer,  so  that  the 
average  might,  perhaps,  be  taken  pretty  accurately  at  three  years ;  and  the  evidence 
of  all  the  country  bankers,  and  of  the  engravers  of  the  notes  who  had  been  examined, 
confirmed  this  estimate.  In  the  last  three  years,  from  the  number  of  notes  stamped, 
it  appeared  that  the  amount  of  the  circulation  had  been  £7,600,000.  This  was  the 
maximum,  as  it  appeared  from  the  Stamp-office  returns  ;  but  no  deduction  was  made 
for  that  portion  of  the  circulation  whicli  was  always  in  the  banker's  own  coffers. 
Every  banker  had  also  frequently  a  considerable  amount  of  the  notes  of  other  country 
bankers,  which  had  been  given  in  exchange  for  his  own.  Some  deduction  must  be 
made  from  the  maximum  on  both  these  accounts,  and  also  on  account  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  circulation,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  disastrous  events,  which  it  was 
sufficient  to  allude  to.  Perhaps,  for  these  reasons,  it  would  be  considered  an  outside 
estimate  of  the  country  circulation  to  take  it  at  £6,000,000.  But,  even  if  it  should 
be  rated  at  £7,000,000,  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  energies  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  this  sura.  Since  the  year  1819,  there  had  been 
coined  and  issued  from  the  Mint  twenty-five  millions  of  gold.  Suppose  that  seven  or 
eight  millions  had  been  exported  from  the  country,  which  was  indeed  an  extrava- 
gant supposition,  there  were  seventeen  millions  remaining — a  sum  sulficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  circulation.  He  believed  that  the  prohibiting  the  issue  of  country 
bank  notes  would  bo  the  most  effectual  means  of  introducing  into  circulation  many 
sovereigns  whicii  had  been  kept  in  the  coffers  of  country  bankers;  partly  from  a 
prudent  motive  of  precaution,  and  partly  because  they  chose  rather  to  see  their  own 
notes  in  circulation  wherever  they  could  accom])lish  it. — The  reasfins  which  he  had 
stated  were  those  which  induced  him  to  think  the  remedy  of  his  right  hon.  friend  a 
good  one;  and  he  had  heard  nothing  stated  in  favour  of  posti)oning  its  present  ap- 
plication, which  induced  him  to  think  such  postponement  desirable.  According  to 
the  plan  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  all  tliese  notes  would  be  withdrawn  in  three  years, 
and  their  place  supplied  with  gold ;  and  such  a  measure  should  have  his  most  un- 
qualified approbation.     One  argument  brought  forwafd  by  an  hon.  member  against 
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the  plan  appeared  to  him  most  singular.  The  hon.  member  considered,  that  as  the 
Bank  of  England  was  to  retain  its  privileges  till  1833,  the  country  banks  ought  to 
have  the  same  period  allowed  them  to  prepare  for  the  change.  Now,  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  country  banks  were  quite  on  a  different  footing.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  advanced  large  sums  to  government  for  the  charter,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  included  in  that  charter  without  the  greatest  in- 
justice. The  country  banks  had  advanced  no  money  in  that  way,  and  consequently 
could  not  claim  any  right  or  privilege  to  have  the  period  extended  to  1833.  They 
wanted  only  time,  the  hon.  member  said.  They  wished  the  measure  to  be  postponed 
for  one  month,  in  order  that  the  state  of  the  country  might  be  known.  Now,  he  saw 
great  objections  to  such  a  course.  It  would  be  holding  out  a  notion  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  parliament  to  adopt  the  present  measure  at  the  end  of  that  time;  the 
whole  of  the  session  would  probably  be  consumed  in  hearing  evidence,  until  it  would 
be  too  late  to  act  upon  it  at  all,  and  the  embarrassment  and  confusion  would  be  pro- 
longed to  a  most  injurious  extent.  He  was  fully  convinced,  that  this  was  the  time 
for  putting  the  measure  into  practice,  and  that  the  House  had  come  to  the  question 
of  now  or  never.  Either  the  remedy  must  be  applied  at  the  present  moment,  or  it 
must  be  abandoned  for  ever.  If  it  were  proposed  to  wait  until  a  time  of  greater 
prosperity,  he  should  answer,  that  such  a  time  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  less  favour- 
able than  the  present.  In  the  year  1818,  when  a  proposal  had  been  made  for  taking 
security  from  the  country  bankers,  it  would  be  remembered,  that  great  exertions  had 
been  made,  and  successfully  made,  to  defeat  that  measure.  It  could  not  be  expected, 
when  a  time  of  greater  prosperity  should  have  arrived,  that  the  country  bankers 
would  acquiesce  in  any  similar  measure  if  it  should  then  be  proposed.  If  it  were 
true,  as  stated  by  the  lion,  member  for  the  city,  that  the  reduction  of  the  country 
bank  notes  had  increased  the  circulation,  and  that  gold  was  flowing  into  the  country 
day  by  day  in  a  larger  stream,  it  was  the  more  advisable  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
opportunity.  This  was  a  favourable  time  for  effecting  that  restoration  of  the  cur- 
rency which  was  admitted  to  be  so  desirable,  and  it  would  be  impolitic  and  unsafe 
to  wait  the  moment  of  returning  prosperity,  which  would  make  the  country  bankers 
more  reluctant  to  agree  to  it,  and  more  able  to  oppose  it.  To  stand  gazing  on  the 
bank  in  idle  expectation,  now  that  the  river  was  passable,  would  be  an  irreparable 
mistake.    The  time  would  come  when  its  tide  would  have  increased — when 

"  Monte  decurrens  velut  amnis,  imbres 
Quein  super  notas  aluere  ripas, 
Fervet,  immensusque  ruit." 

His  conviction  that  the  passage  would  then  be  impossible  induced  him  to  urge  it  now; 
and,  if  not  made  now,  all  hope  of  accomplishing  it  muat  be  abandoned  for  ever. 

Mr.  Baring  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
that  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  public  and  private  credit,  it  is  not  expedient  to 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  banking  system  of  the  country." 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Baring's  amendment  was  negatived  by  222  against  39;  ma- 
jority, 183  ;  and  the  House  went  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  then  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  words  "or  by  the 
Bank  of  England"  be  left  out  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  rather  mis- 
stated the  tendency  of  his  bill,  when  he  said  it  was  founded  on  Mr.  Ricardo's  prin- 
ciple ;  whereas  it  was  well  known,  that  Mr.  Ricardo's  proposition  was  to  pay  bank 
notes  in  ingots  of  gold.  But  the  principle  of  his  bill  was,  to  render  notes  of  the 
smallest  amount  convertible  into  gold;  and  there  was,  in  addition,  a  positive  pro- 
hibition against  the  circulation  of  country  bank  notes  after  the  lapse  of  two  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  bill ;  and  if  that  bill  had  been  carried  into  complete  effect, 
there  would  not  now  have  been  a  country  one-pound  note  in  circulation. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  66  against  7  ;  majority,  59  ;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  original  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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CHURCH  RATES  IN  IRELAND. 
February  16,  1826. 

In  tlie  dubate  on  Sir  John  Newport's  resolution  regarding  the  Levy  of  Church 
Rates  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Goulbum  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  which  regulate  the  levy  and 
application  of  Church  Kates  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Skcrkt.vry  PfiELsaid,  that  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.Abercroraby)  laboured 
under  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Attorney-general  for 
Ireland,  had  expressed  an  opinion,  that  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  into  Ireland 
a  measure  of  a  similar  tendency  to  that  \yhich  he  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
parliament  last  session.  Nothing  would  give  him  more  pain  than  to  find  that  that 
measure  could  not  be  applied  to  Ireland.  Even  something  more  beneficial  might 
be  done,  than  merely  to  consolidate  the  laws.  Since  he  had  entered  the  House,  he 
had  received  from  an  hon.  friend  near  him  a  remonstrance  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
bill,  which  gave  him  much  satisfaction.  His  hon.  friend  had  complained  that  such 
was  the  unfortunate  operation  of  the  measure,  he  had  been  actually  summoned  to 
serve  on  two  special  juries.  Now,  he  was  rejoiced  to  find,  that  in  the  working  of 
this  bill,  all  men,  without  distinction,  were  compelled  to  perform  their  duties  to  the 
public ;  and  in  this  summons  he  found  some  information  which  might  be  usefully 
applied  to  Ireland  ;  namely,  that  the  parties  would  be  fined  for  non-attendance,  unless 
they  made  a  reasonable  excuse,  and  that  the  judges  would  be  in  the  court  at  ten 
o'clock.  It  would  be  well  that  the  bill  for  Ireland  should  not  follow  too  closely  on 
the  heels  of  the  other ;  for,  in  the  connecting  of  a  bill  which  repealed  seventy  or 
eighty  acts,  imperfections  would  creep  in,  which,  perhaps,  one  or  two  assizes  would 
point  out.  The  hon.  baronet  opposite  had  made  some  allusions  to  the  appointment  of 
Lords-lieutenant  to  counties  in  Ireland.  Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  better  in 
principle,  tlian  that  there  should  be  gradations  between  the  chief  magistrate  and  the 
most  subordinate  authorities.  But  then  the  amount  of  the  benefit  must  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  office  should  be  executed.  It  might  be  made 
the  greatest  curse  in  individual  counties ;  and  he  feared  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
resident  Lords-lieutenant  in  Ireland;  for  the  parliament  being  here,  those  who  would 
be  fitted  for  the  office  must  necessarily  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  in  this 
country.  In  the  course  of  the  session  he  meant  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  the  laws  of  both  countries,  with  respect  to  theft.  With  respect  to 
the  general  question,  if  the  right  hon.  baronet  wished  to  record  his  own  opinions,  of 
course  it  was  competent  for  him  to  place  the  resolutions  on  the  journals  ;  but  it  was 
rather  an  unusual  course,  when  a  bill  was  about  to  be  introduced,  to  propose  resolu- 
tions to  the  same  effect. 

Sir  J.  Newport's  resolutions  were  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 
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February  20,  1826. 

In  the  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on  this  bill,  ]\Ir. 
Hume  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  best  means  for  placing  the  Banking  Establishments  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  a 
better  footing ;  for  securing  the  holders  of  bank  notes  against  loss ;  and  for  ensuring 
a  metallic  circulation  in  tlie  country,  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  commerce, 
and  the  security  of  the  country  at  all  times." 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee; 
and  in  the  debate  which  ensued,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  an  amend- 
ment. It  was  necessary  for  him,  he  said,  in  the  first  place,  to  sfatc  precisely  what 
the  nature  of  the  amendment  was,  and  to  declare  what  it  was  not  meant  to  do,  rather 
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than  what  was  intended  to  be  done.  He  did  not  mean,  then,  to  propose  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  continue  to  issue  one  and  two  pound  notes,  when  that  power 
was  withdrawn  from  other  Banks.  The  object  was,  not  to  give  the  Bank  of  England 
the  power  of  retaining  their  notes  in  circulation  one  moment  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years.  What  did  the  proposition,  in  fact,  amount  to?  It  amounted  only  to  this — 
that  during  the  next  three  years,  the  small  notes  of  country  banks,  stamped  previous 
t(j  the  oth  of  February  last,  should  continue  to  circulate,  and  be  issuable,  but  that 
the  small  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  might  be  issued,  though  dated  subsequently 
to  the  5th  February  and  up  to  the  10th  October.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
would  be,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  supply,  if  circumstances  required,  for  a  limited  time, 
and  to  a  limited  extent,  any  sudden  vacuum  that  might  be  produced  by  the  with- 
drawing- of  country  Bank  paper  from  circulation. 

Mb.  Secretary  Peel,  said,  that,  although  he  felt  that  the  arguments  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflairs,  had  exhausted  the  subject, 
still  he  thought  it  right  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  induced  to  give  his 
support  to  the  amendment.  He  must,  in  the  first  place,  point  out  the  fallacy  into 
which  the  lion,  and  learned  member  for  Calne  had  fallen.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  had  reproached  ministers  for  at  once  granting  an  extension  of  power  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  when  they  had  refused  the  hon.  member  for  Midhurst  the  delay 
of  a  month  to  take  the  point  into  consideration.  Now,  he  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  must,  in  fairness,  admit  the  justice  of  the  reason  which  induced 
ministers  to  refuse  that  delay.  They  refused  to  postpone  the  business  for  a  month, 
because  they  knew,  that  if  they  granted  the  delay  called  for,  the  evil  would  not  be 
confined  to  that  one  month,  but  the  inevitable  inference  would  be,  that  government 
had  changed  its  views,  and  were  prepared  to  abandon  the  measure  altogether.  This 
was  the  reason  why  the  application  of  the  hon.  member  for  Midhurst  was  not  acceded 
to.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  said,  that  the  whole  discussion  had  hitherto 
turned  on  the  principle  of  the  measure;  but  he  had  heard  it  stated  by  another  hon. 
member,  that  the  whole  question  turned  upon  time.  Here  were  two  contradictory 
propositions,  neither  of  which  he  thought  was  well-founded.  In  his  opinion,  the 
whole  of  the  measure  could  not  be  viewed  with  reference  to  time,  for  many  of  those 
who  opposed  the  motion  on  principle,  did  not  concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  time. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  spoken  of  a  mutiny  among  the  country  bankers,  and 
had  called  upon  government  to  resist  it  with  measures  of  vigour.  No  doubt,  in 
cases  of  mutiny,  it  was  unwise  to  concede ;  but  country  bankers,  by  law,  were  at 
liberty  to  take  their  own  course,  and  it  would  have  been  a  gross  misapplication  of 
the  functions  of  government,  to  treat  them  with  the  summary  decision  that  ought  to 
be  applied  to  mutineers.  It  was  the  wiser  course  for  the  administration  of  a  great 
country,  not  to  push  its  principles  to  the  destruction  of  any  important  interests,  from 
a  pertinacious  objection  to  concede.  It  was  not  for  any  government  to  say  that  it 
would  persist,  without  deviation  to  the  right  or  the  left,  any  more  than  it  would  be 
wise  in  the  pilot  of  a  ship,  through  a  rocky  strait,  to  declare  that  he  would  steer 
through  the  dangerwithout changing  the  direction  of  the  rudder.  The  circumstances 
which  the  measures  of  government  were  intended  to  meet,  were  perfectly  novel ;  and 
that  man  must,  indeed,  be  peculiarly  gifted,  and  free  from  human  fallibility,  who 
could  propose  a  plan  from  whicii  he  would  not,  and  need  not,  consent  to  the  slightest 
deviation.  If  the  country  bankers  had  pursued  a  course  contrary  to  their  true 
interests — if  they  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  had  produced  a  great  local 
distress — it  was  wise  in  ministers  to  provide  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy.  That 
remedy  was  contained  in  the  bill  upon  the  table;  and,  with  regard  to  the  clause 
now  propo.sed,  he  only  consented  to  it  in  the  clear  understanding,  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank,  that  it  was  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed.  When 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  alluded  to  the  year  1819,  and  stated  that  the  Bank  then 
showed  no  disposition  to  withdraw  their  note  circulation,  he  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered, that  the  circumstances  then  and  at  present  were  entirely  different.  When 
the  present  measure  was  first  proposed,  it  occurred  to  him  and  to  others,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  not  to  prevent  the  Bank,  by  law,  from  issuing  these  notes.  There 
being  700  or  800  banks  in  the  country,  the  paper  circulation  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  contract,  he  felt  that  peculiar  circumstances  might  occur  which  would 
render  it  necessary  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  allowed  to  issue  those  notes, 
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to  prevent  local  pressure  and  distress.  Therefore  it  was,  that  he  approved  of  the 
amendment  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  The  eoiuluct  of  the  Bank  in  1822  formed  a 
fair  f^roiind  of  presumption,  as  liis  right  hon.  friend  had  stated,  that  that  body  would 
not  wantonly  abuse  the  power  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  intrust  to  them.  If 
they  did  abuse  it,  they  alone  would  not  be  responsible.  The  responsibility  would 
attach  as  well  to  the  government  as  to  the  Bank.  lie,  for  one,  would  not  agree  to 
the  measure,  if  he  did  not  feel  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  principle  would  be 
fairly  carried  into  execution.  The  great  object  of  all  parties  was  to  obtain  a  whole- 
some currency,  and  that  object  would  be  facilitated  by  the  bill  as  amended.  There 
lurked  behind  his  assent  to  it,  no  expectation  or  apprehension  that  the  prophecies  of 
those  who  only  foresaw  dangers  and  ditliculties  would  be  realized. 

Feuruary  27,  182G. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Promissory  Notes'  Bill, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  in  reply  to  JNIr.  JMonck,  who  had  spoken  in  support  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Maberly,  said  he  differed  from  the  hon.  member 
who  spoke  last,  in  the  view  wliicli  he  took  of  the  question.  The  most  erroneous 
inferences  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  accounts  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  about 
the  period  of  1797.  The  average  amount  of  the  Bank  of  England  circulation  for 
two  or  three  years  previous  to  1797  was  £11,000,000;  but  in  January,  1797,  just 
before  the  restriction  took  place,  their  circulation  was  contracted  to  -£8,000,000.  The 
publication  of  that  fact,  unaccompanied  with  any  explanation,  would  have  led  to  the 
most  erroneous  inferences.  lie  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
amenchnent,  being  ot  opinion  that  parliament  had  a  sufficient  check  upon  the  Bank 
in  calling  from  time  to  time  for  accounts  of  their  issues.  The  publication  of  a  weekly 
account  would  answer  no  good  purpose,  and  might  induce  false  inferences. 
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]\LvRcn  1,  1826. 

In  a  debate  upon  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton's  presentation  of  a  Petition  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose,  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  hon.  gentlemen 
against  using  any  expressions  which  might  tend  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  persons 
who  were  in  anj'  degree  opposed  to  the  measure  which  they  advocated.  His  apo- 
logy for  giving  this  caution,  if  any  apology  were  necessary,  must  be,  that  the  use  of 
language  of  that  description  was  calculated  more  tlian  any  other  thing  to  tlirow 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  which  was 
so  earnestly  desired.  That  which  ajjpeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  ])rudent  course 
would  be  to  proceed  slowly  and  moderately ;  and,  having  ascertained  what  regula- 
tions were  likely  to  attain  the  object  they  had  in  view,  to  put  it  plainly  to  the  several 
colonics,  either  to  adoi)t  or  reject  the  measures  which  the  parliament  had  suggested, 
and  which  he  hoped,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  they  would  unanimously  agree 
to  act  upon.  lie  was  equally  convinced  that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  avoid  all  irritating  and  exasperating  language,  because  that  was  directly  calcu- 
lated to  induce  the  colonists  not  to  concur  in  the  measures  which  the  House  should 
recommend.  He  was  sure  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  concurrence  of  those  colonists.  Any  thing  that  the  legislature 
wished  to  effect,  woidd  be  much  better  performed  by  willing  than  by  miwilling 
witnesses.  When  he  said  this,  he  was  sure  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he  felt 
any  tiling  like  indifference  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  in 
as  speedy,  and  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  coidd  be.  He  could  assure  tlio  House 
that  it  was  his  warmest  wish  to  see  tins  carried  into  effect ;  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  better,  as  well  as  sooner  accomplished  by  being 
recommended  to  the  West  India  colonists  in  the  language  of  friendly  opinion,  and 
left  to  their  sense  of  humanity,  and  of  their  conmion  interests.  It  could  not  bo 
in  better  than  in  their  own  hands,  because  tlieir  experience  and  knowledge  would 
enable  them  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  a  more  i)ractical  manner 
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than  any  enactments  which  the  legislature  might  make.  There  ■were,  however, 
some  points  upon  which  much  longer  delay  was  impossible,  and  on  which,  if  some- 
thing were  not  speedily  done  by  the  colonists,  every  principle  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  common  sense,  would  impel  the  House  to  interfere.  He  hoped  that,  before  the 
next  session,  some  regulations  respecting  the  qualification  of  slaves  to  give  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice  would  be  adopted ;  for  this  appeared  to  liim  to  be  a  subject  of 
paramount  importance.  He  did  not  mean,  by  selecting  this  point,  to  undervalue 
the  others ;  but  this  was  one  which,  as  it  now  stood,  kept  up  a  state  of  things 
which  could  not  be  suffered  to  exist.  He  trusted  that  the  colonists  would  see  that 
in  originating  the  alterations  which  the  present  system  required,  they  would  at 
once  adopt  the  safest,  and,  to  use  the  expression  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  cheapest 
course,  and  evince  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  tlie  earnestness  of  that  desire 
which  they  professed,  to  improve  tlie  condition  of  their  slaves.  Without  attempt- 
ing or  wishing  to  interfere  with  the  relative  interests  of  the  masters  or  of  the  slaves, 
this  principle  of  justice,  that  the  courts  of  law  should  not  be  closed  against  them, 
was  obvious ;  and  even  looking  at  it  with  a  still  closer  application  to  the  case  before 
them,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  interests  of  the  masters  would  be  enhanced  in 
proportion  as  the  condition  of  the  slaves  was  imjiroved.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
jjractical  evil  could  result  from  this  measure.  The  competency  of  the  slave  would 
first  be  examined  in  the  court  in  which  it  should  be  offered,  and  next  his  credibility; 
and  the  whole  effect  of  his  evidence  would  be  left  to  a  jury  of  whites.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  imagine  a  reason  why  there  should  be  any  delay  in  capacitating  slaves 
to  give  evidence.  The  devices  which  had  been  adopted  in  some  of  the  colonies 
showed  also  the  necessity  of  putting  this  subject  on  a  plain  and  general  footing. 
In  some  colonies  the  slaves  were  permitted  only  to  give  evidence  where  the  whites 
were  not  the  parties  accused.  But  suppose  that  all  the  evidence  of  the  white 
witnesses  was  in  favour  of  the  criminal,  he  would  therefore  escape  the  punishment 
which  his  offences  might  have  deserved,  because  the  only  witnesses  who  could  prove 
his  guilt  were  silenced.  The  chief  value,  however,  of  this  measure  was,  that  it 
would  plnce  the  responsibility,  in  all  cases,  upon  the  tribunals,  and  not  upon  the 
law.  If  it  were  really  the  earnest  intention  of  tlie  colonists  to  raise  the  condition  of 
the  slaves,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  objection  to  this  measure,  because  it  was 
quite  safe,  and  only  conferred  on  them  a  common  privilege  of  humanity ;  but  if  they 
were  to  be  kept  in  a  condition  no  better  than  that  of  the  brutes,  then,  indeed,  he 
could  understand  why  it  ought  to  be  witliheld  from  them.  That  it  was  safe  no  man 
could  doubt,  because,  as  with  the  evidence  of  infants  or  idiots,  it  was  in  practice  in 
this  country.  The  same  rule  might  be  followed  with  respect  to  slaves.  Their 
competency  would  first  be  decided  upon  by  the  court,  and  then  their  credibility,  and 
the  effect  of  the  whole  would  be  left  to  have  such  weight  as  it  might  deserve  with 
the  jury.  He  had  purposely  refrained  from  touching  upon  many  other  topics  con- 
nected with  the  subject  which  invited  discussion,  lest  the  strong  feelings  which  they 
must  excite  should  lead  him  into  expressions  that  might  irritate  persons  connected 
with  the  colonial  interests,  and  retard  that  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  which  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  effect. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  ESTABLISHMENT. 
March  3,  1826. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Array  Estimates, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  said,  that,  as  he  understood  the  hon, 
member  for  Montrose,  his  proposition  was,  that  the  volunteer  establishment  should  be 
abolished.  He  begged  to  remind  the  hon.  gentleman  of  the  remarks  of  the  financecom- 
mittee  of  1817,  whose  labours  were  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  hon. 
gentleman.  The  right  hon.  secretary  here  read  an  extract  from  tlie  reportof  the  finance 
committee  of  1817,  showing  the  favourable  light  in  which  they  viewed  the  volunteer 
establishment.  So  far  the  opinion  of  that  committee  was  favourable  to  the  volunteer 
system,  and  in  that  opinion  he  cordially  concurred.  The  question  was,  whether  there 
should  be  any  addition  made  to  the  allowance  of  volunteers.  lie  felt  that  there  should  be 
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an  increased  allowance;  inasmuch  as  the  present  pay  of  the  volunteer  cor{)S  was 
inadequate  to  their  support.  In  the  course  of  his  official  duties,  lie  had  frequent 
occasions  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  volunteers,  and  he  thouglit  the  whole  esta- 
blishment was  most  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  the  country.  Yet  he  had  never 
wished  to  sec  that  establishment  increased,  and  when  application  had  been  made  to 
him  from  various  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  yeomanry,  he  had  uni- 
formly resisted  such  a  measure.  He  considered  that  the  manner  adopted  for  train- 
ing and  exercising  those  men  was  attended  with  most  unnecessary  expense,  and  it 
was  now  done  away  with  altogether.  He  wished  to  see  a  permanent  duty  allotted 
to  the  volunteers,  and  was  convinced  that  such  a  regulation  would  be  most  satisfactory. 
He  wished  further,  that  they  should  be  inspected  at  stated  times  by  competent  cavalry 
officers,  by  whose  report  the  House  would  be  enabled  to  judge  as  to  their  conduct 
and  discipline.  He  wished,  however,  not  to  be  misunderstood.  He  had  no  desire  to 
see  the  civil  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  military  men.  lie  had  never  wished  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  military,  to  accomplish  that  which  the  civil  power  would  be 
competent  to  perform  ;  but  it  was  no  refloction  on  the  country  to  say  that  circum- 
stances might  arise  when  tiic  civil  authorities  would  be  set  at  nought,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  military  be  found  necessary.  He  believed  that  the  existence  of  that 
most  useful  body  of  men  was  of  great  service,  and  he  thought  that  the  observa- 
tion used  by  the  lion,  member,  that  they  were  merel}'  kept  up  to  strike  awe  into  the 
country,  was  most  unfair  and  invidious.  He  supported  the  motion  for  an  additional 
allowance,  as  he  believed  that  '>-i.  a-day  was  inadetpiate  to  the  support  of  a  man  who 
had  his  horse  as  well  as  himself  to  provide  for.  He  thought  75.  a-day  a  reasonable 
charge. 


ORDNANCE  ESTLMATES. 

Maech  6,  1826. 

In  a  debate  upon  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  Mr.   Ilobhouse  having  objected  to  the 
retention  of  a  battalion  of  guards  in  the  Mews  at  Charing  Cross, — • 

Mr.  Skcketary  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  member's  objection  divided  itself  into 
two  heads — the  architectural  and  the  constitutional  objection.  On  the  first  point, 
he  could  not  conceive  what  offence  it  was  against  good  taste,  that  human  beings 
should  be  put  in  a  place  where  horses  had  hitherto  been  kept.  Neither  could  he 
tell  on  what  the  constitutional  objection  was  founded.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
contend,  when  the  hon.  member  brought  the  subject  forward,  that  it  was  the  more 
constitutional  course  to  lodge  the  men  in  barracks  than  to  quarter  them  on  the 
citizens.  At  least,  in  the  time  of  Charles  1st  the  cry  was,  that  "  the  soldiers  should 
not  sojourn  with  the  free  citizens  of  the  country  against  their  will."  As  to  the 
usage,  the  hon.  member  should  recollect,  that  from  1754  to  1776,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  kee[)  a  battalion  of  guards  at  the  Savoy,  and  when  the  Savoy  was  burned  in 
1776,  the  buildings  in  Somerset  House  were  appropriated  for  the  same  number  of 
troops,  from  that  period  to  1789.  As  a  general  proposition,  too,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  show,  that  it  was  more  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  troops,  to  lodge 
them  in  barracks,  than  to  quarter  them  on  the  publicans,  where  they  necessarily 
mingled  with  characters  of  the  worst  description.  What  the  effect  of  quartering  on 
the  publicans  was,  he  would  show  by  a  single  instance ;  at  that  moment  there  were 
soldiers  quartered  at  Chalk  Farm,  and  yet  it  was  required  of  them  that  they  should 
attend  their  duty  in  the  IJird-Cage  Walk  clean  and  neat  in  their  ajipearancc.  There 
■were  others  quartered  in  Mary-le-bone  and  at  Camden  Town  ;  and  what  advantage 
the  country  could  derive  from  such  quartering  in  public  houses,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  ditBcult  task  for  the  hon.  member  to  make  out.  But  what  he  objected  to  was, 
not  so  much  the  inconvenience  of  the  distance,  as  the  ill  effect  of  exposing  soldiers 
in  private  quarters  to  the  danger  of  being  mixed  up  with  the  worst  members  of 
society — a  danger  from  which  they  would,  in  a  great  degree,  be  exempted  in 
barracks. 
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EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 
March  7,  1826. 

In  a  debate  upon  Sir  John  Newport's  motion,  for  "  an  account  of  the  application 
of  al!  sums  granted  during  the  last  session  for  the  furtherance  of  education  in 
Ireland," — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  if  certain  schools  which  had  been  alluded  to  in 
private  foundations,  from  the  terms  of  tlicir  charter,  or  from  any  other  cause,  did 
not  fall  within  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1813,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  means 
should  be  immediately  devised  for  subjecting  them  to  an  inquiry  as  rigid  as  that 
which  mi"ht  be  extended  to  any  school  of  public  foundation,  or  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  government.  It  never  could  have  been  intended  by  the 
leo-islature,  at  the  time  it  authorized  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  schools 
of  public  foundation,  that  they  should  totally  pass  by  schools  erected  by  tlie  grants 
of  individuals,  when  those  grants  were  manifestly  intended  for  the  public  benefit. 
Still  less  could  they  have  intended  to  pass  by  private  foundations,  where  the  income 
was  stated  at  £-2o6  a-year,  and  leave  the  whole  of  that  sum  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
master,  without  any  attention  to  the  school-house  and  the  scholars,  if  it  were  true, 
that  the  lands  from  which  such  incomes  were  derived  amounted  to  2000  acres, 
which,  if  properly  let,  might  bring  £2000,  but,  from  long  leases  upon  lives,  pro- 
duced only  £200  a-year.  He  thought  there  was  an  additional  reason  why  the 
power  of  inquiry  should  be  immediately  extended  to  schools  of  every  description, 
when  it  was  proved  that  sums  had  been  left  for  the  education  of  children,  and  when, 
from  such  abuses,  no  scholars  at  present  could  be  found.  And  he  saw  no  objection 
why  the  present  commissioners  should  not  be  empowered  to  pursue  that  inquiry  in 
the  same  manner  into  private  schools,  as  they  were  already  authorized  to  do  in  the 
case  of  those  of  what  were  called  public  foundation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 
M.VRCH  9,  1826. 

On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Mr.  Hume,  from  certain  working  manufac- 
turers of  Gorbals,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  praying  for 
an  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws,— 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  could  not  think  that  any  advantage  could  be  gained 
by  discussions  like  the  present,  wliich  agitated  a  subject  confessed  to  be  one  of  the 
utmost  importance,  difficulty,  and  delicacy.  He  was  sure  that  no  person  in  that 
House  wished  to  repress  the  voice  of  the  people  on  any  subject.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man thought  the  petition  which  he  had  presented  was  a  specimen  of  fine  writing; 
but  even  he  thought  that  they  had  painted  their  distresses  alittle  too  highly.  With- 
out its  being  supposed  that  he  wished  to  prevent  any  representation  of  tlie  distresses 
of  the  people,  he  must  be  permitted  to  deprecate  a  discussion,  which  could  in  no 
way  tend  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  subject,  but  which  was  calculated  to  produce 
asperity  between  classes  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  conciliate.  A  discussion, 
if  any  sliould  take  place,  ought  to  be  temperate  and  dispassionate,  and  above  all,  bit- 
terness and  asperity  of  language  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Peel  explained,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  repress  a  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  if  any  argument  were  to  be  offered  to  the  House;  but 
when  he  had  heard  the  petitioners  using  the  terms  "  relentless  obduracy,"  he  had 
been  apprehensive  that  a  debate  might  arise,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  to  pro- 
duce irritation,  without  throwing  any  light  on  the  subject  which  had  occasioned  it. 
With  respect  to  the  sentiments  of  the  government  on  this  question,  he  hoped  tlie 
hon.  gentleman  would  himself  admit,  that  as  a  time  had  been  fixed  for  its  discussion, 
ministers  would  do  better  to  reserve  tliemselvcs,  than  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
which  was  now  otfered,  by  the  figurative  petition  from  Gorbals. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS. 
March  9,  1826. 

Mil.  Skcketaky  Pbel  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Speaker;  I  hope,  Sir,  that  the  House  is  prepared  to  f^ive  me  its  attention, 
whilst  I  e\]ilain  the  object  of  those  measures  connecteLl  with  the  Criminal  Law, 
which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  its  consideration.  To  many,  I  fear,  this  subject  may 
appear  barren  and  uninviting.  It  can  borrow  no  excitement  from  political  feelings, 
nor  can  it  awaken  the  hopes  or  fears  of  conflicting  parties;  but  it  involves  higher 
interests,  it  concerns  the  security  of  pro])erty — the  prevention  of  crime — the  moral 
habits  of  the  people — and  it  prefers,  therel'uro,  a  just  and  imperative  demand  on  the 
serious  attention  of  parliament. 

I  claim  that  attention  on  another  ground.  Of  all  the  subjects  which  fall  within 
the  range  of  our  deliberations,  none  perhajjs  has  been  more  neglected  than  the  Cri- 
minal Law.  "  Inter  anna  silent  /<'g"e.s',"  is  a  trite  remark  applied  to  periods  of  civil 
dissension.  I  fear  that  it  might  with  equal  justice  be  said,  that  amidst  the  excite- 
ment of  party  conflicts,  the  true  principles  which  should  regulate  tlie  Criminal 
jurisprudence  of  the  country  have  been  too  frequently  disregarded.  I  conjure  the 
House,  therefore,  by  these  high  considerations,  by  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  by  the  reparation  which  is  due  for  past  neglect,  now  to  entertain  witli 
favour  and  attention,  a  i>roposal  for  the  simplification  and  amendment  of  some  im- 
portant brandies  of  tiie  law. 

The  two  measures  which  I  mean  to  submit  to  the  House  are,  a  bill  for  the  conso- 
lidation of  tlie  statute  law  of  England,  relating  to  the  crime  of  theft ;  and  a  bill  to 
improve  the  administration  of  justice  in  some  particulars,  which  I  will  hereafter 
specify. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  the  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the  law  relating  to  theft, 
I  presume  that  I  shall  not  have  to  combat  at  the  outset  any  objections  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  attempt  to  consolidate  and  simplify  the  criminal  law.  It  appears  so  con- 
formable to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  tliat  the  law,  of  which  all  men  are  supposed 
to  have  cognizance,  and  which  all  are  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to  obey,  should 
be  as  precise  and  intelligible  as  it  can  be  made — that  it  is  almost  needless  to  fortify 
by  reasoning  or  authority,  the  first  impressions  of  the  understanding. 

If  authority  were  required,  I  could  cite  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  that 
have  adorned  the  civil  and  judicial  annals  of  this  country,  the  names  of  lawyers  and 
of  statesmen,  who  have  either  expressed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  attempt 
to  simplify  the  law,  or  who  have  been  actually  engaged  in  the  undertaking.  To 
one  of  these,  the  first  in  point  of  antiquity,  as  the  first  in  weight  and  esteem,  I  will 
refer,  and  thus  preclude  the  necessity  of  summoning  other  less  important  testimony. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  submitted  to  King  James  I.  a  proposal  for  amending 
the  laws  of  England.  In  that  treatise,  short  as  it  is,  is  comprised  every  argument 
that  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  the  measure  of  which  I  am  speaking,  every  objection 
is  foreseen,  and  satisfactorily  coni'uted.  The  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
has  increased  the  necessity  of  the  measure  which  Lord  Bacon  then  proposed,  but  it 
has  produced  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  principle,  no  objection  averse  to  it,  which, 
to  use  the  words  of  Cowley,  applied  to  Bacon  himself,  "  from  the  mountain-top  of 
his  exalted  wit,"  lie  did  not  anticipate. 

The  House  will  allow  mc  to  substitute  for  my  own  imperfect  expressions  the 
emphatic  terms  in  which  Lord  Bacon  ha^  recorded  the  suggestions  of  a  mighty 
intellect.  In  addressing  his  sovereign,  he  says,  that  his  object  is  not  to  tax  the 
laws;  "  I  speak,"  says  he,  "only  by  way  of  perfecting  them,  wliicli  is  easiest  in  the 
best  things ;  for  that  which  is  far  amiss  hardly  receiveth  amendment,  but  that  which 
hath  already,  to  tliat  more  may  be  given."  "  Besides,  what  I  shall  propound,  is  not 
to  the  matter  of  the  laws,  but  to  the  manner  of  their  registry,  expression,  and  tradi- 
tion :  so  that  it  giveth  them  rather  ne\>'  light  than  any  new  nature." 

He  proceeds  to  state,  that  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  t!ic  proposal  which  he 
makes,  "  it  is  good  to  consider  and  answer  those  objections  or  scruples  which  may 
arise  or  be  made  against  this  work."  Objection  the  first,  "  That  it  is  a  thing  need- 
less; and  that  the  law,  as  it  now  is,  is  in  a  good  estate  comp.arable  to  any  foreign 
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law ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  wit  of  man,  in  respect  of  the  frailty  thereof, 
to  provide  against  the  uncertainties  and  evasions  or  omissions  of  law."  The  follow- 
ing is  the  answer  of  Lord  Bacon  :  "  For  the  comparison  with  foreign  laws,  it  is  in 
vain  to  speak  of  it,  for  men  will  never  agree  about  it.  Our  lawyers  will  maintain 
for  our  municipal  laws — civilians,  scholars,  travellers  will  be  of  the  other  opinion." 

But  Sir,  I  must  interrupt  my  reference  to  Lord  Bacon,  by  remarking  that  the 
lapse  of  years  has  supplied  us  with  an  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  objection  which 
Lord  Bacon  had  not  to  urge.  Foreign  nations  have  condensed  and  simplified  their 
laws — and  have  disentitled  us  to  vindicate  the  confusion  or  uncertainty  of  our  own 
statutes,  by  the  boast  (weak  and  fruitless  as  an  argument,  if  it  were  well  founded) 
that  those  statutes  are  less  confused  and  less  uncertain  than  the  ordinances  of  other 
states. 

"  Certain  it  is,  "says  Lord  Bacon,  "  that  our  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  are  subject 
to  great  uncertainties,  and  variety  of  opinion,  delays  and  evasion."  "  Mark,"  he 
observes,  "  whether  the  doubts  that  arise  are  only  in  cases  not  in  ordinary  expe- 
rience, or  in  cases  which  happen  every  day.  If  in  the  first  only,  impute  it  to  the 
frailty  of  man's  foresight,  that  cannot  reach  by  law  to  all  cases  ;  but  if  in  the  latter, 
be  assured  there  is  a  fault  in  the  law." — "  There  is  an  inconvenience  of  penal 
laws  obsolete  and  out  of  use  :  for  that  it  brings  a  gangrene,  neglect,  and  habit  of 
disobedience  upon  other  wholesome  laws  that  are  fit  to  be  continued  in  practice  and 
execution ;  so  that  our  laws  endure  the  torment  of  Mezentius — the  living  die  in 
the  arms  of  the  dead." 

The  second  objection  foreseen  by  Lord  Bacon  is  this  : — "  That  it  is  a  great  inno- 
vation, and  innovations  are  dangerous  beyond  foresight."  He  replies,  "  All  purgings 
and  medicines,  either  in  the  civil  or  natural  body,  are  innovations,  so  as  that  argument 
is  a  common-place  against  all  noble  reformations.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  work 
ought  not  to  be  termed  or  held  for  any  innovation  in  the  suspected  sense."  "  Be- 
sides, it  is  on  the  favourable  part,  it  caseth,  it  presseth  not ;  and  lastly,  it  is  rather  a 
matter  of  order  and  explanation  than  of  alteration." 

Another  objection  stated  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  that  which  is  perhaps  most  frequently 
urged  at  present,  is  this  :  "  That  it  will  turn  the  judges,  counsellors  of  law,  and  stu- 
dents of  law,  to  school  again,  and  make  them  to  seek  what  they  shall  hold  and  advise  for 
law  ;  and  it  will  impose  a  new  charge  upon  all  lawyers,  to  furnish  themselves  with  new 
books  of  law."  The  reply  is  :  "  For  the  former  of  these,  touching  the  new  labour,  it  is 
true  it  would  follow,  if  the  law  (the  common  law)  were  new  moulded  into  a  text 
law,  for  then  men  must  be  new  to  begin,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  I 
disavow  that  course.  But  in  the  way  that  I  now  propound,  the  entire  body  and 
substance  of  law  shall  remain,  only  discliargcd  of  idle  and  unprofitable  or  hurtful 
matter,  and  illustrated  by  order  and  other  helps  towards  the  better  understanding  of 
it  and  judgment  thereupon.  For  the  latter- — touching  the  new  charge  of  books,  it 
is  not  worthy  the  speaking  of  in  a  matter  of  so  high  importance — it  might  have  been 
used  of  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  and  like  works." 

Lord  Bacon  adds  this  brief  sentence,  pregnant  with  a  truth  too  often  disregarded 
— a  truth  of  everlasting  and  universal  application.  "Books  should  follow  sciences, 
and  not  sciences  books." 

Having  urged  these  reasons  for  the  simplification  of  the  statute  law,  he  lays 
down  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  conducted.  "  For  the  reforming  and 
recompiling  of  the  statute  law  it  consisteth  of  four  parts."  The  first,"  To  discharge 
the  books  of  those  statutes,  where  the  case  by  alteration  of  time  is  vanished ;  as 
Lombards,  Jews,  Gauls,  Half-pence,  &c.  Those  may  nevertheless  remain  in  the 
libraries  of  antiquities,  but  no  reprinting  of  them;  the  like  of  statutes  long  since 
expired  and  clearly  repealed.  The  next  is,  to  repeal  all  statutes  which  are  sleeping 
and  not  of  use,  but  yet  snaring  and  in  force ;  in  some  of  these  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
requisite  to  substitute  some  more  reasonable  law,  instead  of  them,  agreeable  to  the 
time;  in  others  a  simple  repeal  may  suffice.  The  third,  that  the  grievousness  of  the 
penalty  in  many  statutes  be  mitigated,  though  the  ordinance  stands.  The  last  is, 
the  reducing  of  concurrent  statutes  heaped  one  upon  another,  to  one  clear  and 
uniform  law." 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  reasons  upon  which  I  have  undertaken  the  measure  I 
Ghall  propose,  and  such  the  principles  by  which  I  have  guided  myself  in  the  pre- 
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paration  of  it.  ISIay  I  not  add  in  the  concluding  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  "  this  is  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  excellent  work ;  of  lionour  to  your  Majesty's  times,  and 
of  good  to  all  times?"'  If,  Sir,  there  be  any  to  whom  the  authority  of  Lord  liacon 
may  ajjpear  of  too  remote  an  antiquity,  or  who  may  consider  his  views  too  ])hiloso- 
phic  and  abstract,  I  will,  for  their  satisfaction,  produce  another  authority  more  recent 
and  more  practical — the  authority  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  year  1796,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inspect  and  consider  all  the 
temporary  laws  then  about  to  expire.  The  chairman  of  that  committee  was  the 
present  Lord  Colchester,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
subjects,  for  one  of  the  ablest  rejjorts  that  can  be  found  on  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  report  observes,  "  that  a  general  revision  of  the  statute  law 
appears  to  have  been  often  recommended  from  the  throne — to  have  been  petitioned 
for  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament — to  have  enga.r;ed  the  labours  of  successive  com- 
mittees, and  to  have  been  undertaken  by  individuals  under  the  sanction  of  royal  and 
parliamentary  authority,  but  never  to  have  been  carried  forward  to  any  degree  of 
maturity.  After  the  Restoration,  Finch,  Solicitor-general  (afterwards  Lord  Not- 
tingham, and  Lord  Chancellor),  Serjeant  Maynard,  Mr.  Robert  Atkyns,  Mr.  Prynne, 
and  others,  were  appointed,  in  IGtJG,  to  be  a  committee,  to  consider  of  repealing  such 
statute  laws  as  they  shall  find  necessary  to  be  repealed,  and  of  reducing  all  statute 
La.ws  of  one  nature,  under  such  a  method  and  head  as  may  conduce  to  the  more 
ready  understanding  and  execution  of  such  laws."  This  seems  to  be  the  last  recorded 
instance  of  this  sort.  "And  thus  it  is,"  says  the  report,  "that  parliament  has 
hitherto  failed  to  accomplish  this  general  revision ;  and  has  now  suffered  it  to  sleep 
for  more  than  a  century,  although  the  delay  of  it  has  annually  augmented  its 
necessity." 

Now,  Sir,  what  I  propose  is,  to  break  this  sleep  of  a  century ;  of  more  than  a 
century  indeed,  for  thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  report  of  179fi,  and  each 
successive  year  has  added  its  own  heavy  incumbrances  to  the  statute  book.  I  shall,  Sir, 
with  the  leave  of  the  House,  present  a  bill  uniting  into  one  statute  all  the  enactments 
that  exist,  and  are  fit  to  be  retained,  relating  to  the  crime  of  theft,  and  to  offences  im- 
mediately connected  with  theft,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  receiving  of  stolen  property. 

I  select  the  laws  relating  to  theft  in  the  first  instance,  because  I  consider  tiic 
crime  of  theft  to  constitute  the  most  important  class  of  crime.  There  are  acts,  no 
doubt,  of  much  greater  malignity,  of  a  much  more  atrocious  character  than  the 
simple  act  of  robbery;  but  looking  to  the  committals  and  convictions  for  crime,  it 
■will  at  once  be  seen,  that  those  for  theft  so  far  exceed  the  committals  and  convictions 
for  any  other  species  of  offence,  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  catalogue  of  offences  against  society,  and  that,  if  the  laws  relating 
to  this  class  of  offence  can  be  simplified  and  united  into  one  statute,  we  shall  have 
made  a  most  material  advance  towards  the  revision  of  our  criminal  statute  law. 

By  a  reference  to  the  criminal  returns  for  England  and  Wales,  it  will  be  found  that 
in  the  last  year,  the  year  1825,  14,437  persons  were  charged  with  various  crimop; 
of  this  number  not  less  than  12,500  perscms,  amounting  to  six-sevenths  of  the  whole 
number,  were  charged  with  the  crime  of  theft.  There  vvere  charged  with  burglary 
428,  cattle-stealing  42,  horse-stealing  229,  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value 
of  forty  shillings  2G5,  from  the  person  835,  robbery  on  the  person  on  the  highway 
and  other  filaces  189,  sheep- ■tealing  IGG,  simple  larceny  10,087.  If  any  other  offence 
be  taken,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  charged  with  that  offence  bear  a  very  trifling 
proportion  to  the  numbers  charged  with  theft. 

In  1825,  the  same  year  in  which  12,500  persons  were  charged  with  theft,  wore 
committed  for  the  crime  of  arson  22,  for  murder  94,  for  manslaughter  122.  If  a 
longer  period  be  taken  the  result  will  be  nearly  tlie  same. 

In  the  last  seven  years  there  have  been,  convictions  for  forgery  331,  for  murder  121, 
for  perjuiy  43,  for  arson  50,  wliile,  for  simple  larceny  alone,  there  have  been  in  the 
same  period  not  less  than  43,000  convictions.  I  need  say  no  more  to  demonstrate 
the  immense  importance  of  the  crime  of  theft,  considered  as  a  class  of  crime,  and  to 
show  the  necessity  of  establishing,  with  regard  to  it,  as  clear  and  intelligible  a  law 
as  it  is  possible  to  establish. 

The  number  of  the  statutes  at  present  in  force  relating  to  this  offence  amounts  to 
about  ninety-two — they  include  a  period  of  time  extending  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
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3rd,  from  the  statute  called  the  Charta  Forestse,  passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  that 
king's  reign,  to  the  last  year  of  all,  the  sixth  of  his  present  majesty.  The  number 
of  these  laws,  the  remote  and  various  periods  at  which  they  have  passed,  will  pro- 
bably create  an  apprehension  that  the  attemjit  to  simplify  their  language,  to  classify 
their  provisions,  and  to  condense  them  into  one  statute,  is  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
But,  Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  visible  proof  that  the  undertaking  is  not  hopeless. 

Here  is  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  has  been  printed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  consideration  of  its  details  previously  to  its  introduction,  and  in  the  short  compass 
of  thirty  pages,  without  making  any  rash  experiment  to  curtail  the  phraseology  of 
the  existing  laws,  without  the  omission,  I  believe,  of  a  single  clause  which  it  is  fit- 
ting to  retain,  are  included  all  the  provisions  of  the  statute  law  relating  to  the  offence 
of  larceny. 

This  reduction  of  the  bulk  of  the  law,  has  been  effected  by  selecting,  in  some  in- 
stances from  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  legislation  heaped  together  in  one  statute  upon 
matters  perfectly  unconnected  and  dissimilar,  those  enactments  that  relate  to  the 
protection  of  property  from  theft;  and  in  other  instances  by  extracting  from  various 
statutes  which  have  lieen  passed  in  particular  cases,  the  principle  upon  which  each 
was  founded,  substituting,  in  lieu  of  various  scattered  enactments  giving  protection 
to  individual  articles  of  property,  one  general  enactment  affording  protection  to  the 
class  of  property  to  which  those  individual  articles  belong. 

It  is  clear  that  criminal  legislation  has  been  heretofore  left  to  the  desultory  and 
unconcerted  speculations  of  every  man  who  had  a  fancy  to  legislate.  If  an  offence 
were  committed  in  some  corner  of  the  land,  a  law  sprang  up  to  prevent  the  repetition, 
not  of  the  species  of  crime  to  which  it  belonged,  but  of  the  single  and  specific  act  of 
which  there  had  been  reason  to  complain.  The  new  enactment  too  was  frequently 
stuck  into  the  middle  of  a  statute  passed  probably  at  the  latter  end  of  a  session  ;  to 
the  compounding  of  which,  every  man  who  saw  or  imagined  a  defect  in  the  pre- 
existing law,  was  allowed  to  contribute. 

To  give  an  instance  or  two  of  legislation  of  this  kind :  Some  member  has  been  in- 
jured, or  he  has  a  constituent  who  has  been  injured  by  the  stealing  of  madder  roots, 
and  a  provision  is  forthwith  made  for  the  special  protection,  for  the  future,  of  madder 
roots,  not  by  a  single  statute,  but  by  including  the  enactments  directed  against  the 
stealer  of  madder  roots,  in  a  law  of  which  the  following  is  the  comprehensive  title : 

"  An  Act  to  continue  several  laws  therein  mentioned  for  granting  liberty  to  carry 
sugars  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  his  majesty's  sugar  colonies 
in  America,  from  the  said  colonies  directly  into  foreign  ports,  in  ships  built  in  Great 
Britain,  and  navigated  according  to  law  ;  for  the  preventing  the  committing  of  frauds 
by  bankrupts ;  for  giving  further  encouragement  for  the  uiiportation  of  naval  stores 
from  the  British  colonies  in  America;  and  for  preventing  frauds  and  abuses  in  the 
admeasurement  of  coals  in  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster:  and  for  preventing 
the  stealing  or  destroying  of  madder  i-oots^ 

I  will  mention  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  There  are  not  less  than  twenty 
statutes  relating  to  the  preservation  of  trees  from  theft  or  wilful  injury,  some  properly 
confined  to  trees  alone,  others  relating  to  matters  so  utterly  unconnected  with  the 
{)rotection  of  timber,  or  with  the  crime  of  theft,  that  I  shall  be  almost  suspected  of 
fabricating  the  title  of  a  bill  for  the  ])urpose  of  my  argument.  It  seems  to  have 
been  discovered  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  since,  that  the  various  laws  which  had 
previously  passed  with  respect  to  timber  did  not  afford  sufficient  protection  to  hollies, 
thorns,  and  quicksets ;  and  to  save  the  trouble  of  amending  the  former  laws,  these 
neglected  shrubs  were  provided  for  in  an  Act,  which,  in  taking  charge  of  them,  took 
charge  also  of  the  other  matters  referred  to  in  the  following  title. 

"  An  Act  for  the  better  securing  the  duties  of  customs  upon  certain  goods  removed 
from  the  oiitports  and  other  places  to  London ;  for  regulating  the  fees  of  his  ma- 
jesty's customs  in  the  province  of  Senegambia  in  Africa ;  for  allowing  to  the  receivers- 
general  of  the  duties  on  offices  and  employments  in  Scotland  a  proper  compensation ; 
for  the  better  preservation  of  hollies^  tliorns,  and  quicksets  in  forests^  chases,  and  private 
grounds,  and  of  trees  and  undei-ivoods  in  forests  and  chases  ;  and  for  authorizing  the 
exportation  of  a  limited  quantity  of  an  inferior  sort  of  barley  called  bigg  from  the 
port  of  Kirkwall  in  the  island  of  Orkney." 

Now,  Sir,  wliat  I  propose  is,  not  to  lessen  the  security  which  the  law  gives  to  the 
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owner  of  madder  roots,  not  to  throw  open  the  holly  or  thorn  to  wanton  depredation, 
but  merely  to  transplant  them  to  a  more  congenial  suil  than  the  province  of 
Senegambia. 

The  laws  relating  to  trees  are  fruitful  in  instances  of  hasty  and  slovenly  legislation. 
For  instance,  there  passed  in  the  Gth  Geo,  3rd.  two  statutes  for  the  protection  of 
certain  trees  and  vegetable  productions  in  gardens,  the  3Gth  and  48th  chapters  of 
■which  must  have  passed  almost  concurrently.  Neither  of  them  refers  to  the  host  of 
antecedent  statutes,  and  the  author  of  chapter  48  must  have  been  unapprized  of  the 
labours  of  him  w4io  had  introduced  and  probably  was  superintending  at  the  time  the 
progress  of  chapter  36 ;  for  offences  which  by  that  Act  are  made  a  felony,  are  by 
chapter  48  punishable  only  with  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds.  Had  the  latter  statute 
passed  in  a  succeeding  session  of  parliament,  it  would  have  amounted  to  a  virtual 
repeal  of  the  preceding  Act.  There  are  no  less  than  three  separate  Acts  of  parliament 
extending  the  provisions  of  chapter  48  to  particular  species  of  trees. 

I  will  proceed  to  explain  the  material  points  in  winch  I  propose  either  to  simplify 
and  consolidate  the  law,  or  in  which  I  propose  to  remed}'  what  g,ppear  to  be  glaring 
defects  in  the  law;  for  my  undertaking  is  not  limited  merely  to  the  condensation  of 
the  statutes.  Where  I  find  any  omission  through  which  notorious  guilt  escapes,  I 
propose  to  supply  it — where  I  find  a  just  principle  at  present  only  partially  applied, 
I  propose  to  extend  it  to  all  the  cases  which  it  ought  to  include.  I  trust  the  House 
will  bear  with  me  in  this  reference  to  details,  because  details  are  here  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

There  are  on  the  statute  book  twelve  statutes  relating  to  the  offence  of  stolen 
goods.  They  are  so  numerous,  because  they  are  founded  not  upon  some  definite 
principle,  but  because  they  refer  to  individual  articles  of  property.  One  statute 
punishes  the  receiver  of  stolen  lead,  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  bell  metal.  Then  follows 
a  statute  to  punish  the  receiver  of  stolen  pewter.  Another  refers  to  jewels,  plate, 
and  watches.  Then  comes  the  general  Act  as  to  all  goods  and  chattels — but  even  this 
was  not  considered  general  enough  to  apply  to  bank  notes  and  negotiable  securities, 
and  therefore  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  present  reign  for  their  special  protection. 
Now,  I  shall  expunge  from  the  statute  book  all  these  special  provisions,  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  of  this  legislation  directed  to  particulars,  one  simple  and  general  en- 
actment, founded  on  this  plain  principle,  that  he  who  receives,  knowing  it  to  have 
been  stolen,  any  thing  whatever,  the  stealing  of  which  amounts  by  Jaw  to  a  felony, 
shall  himself  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony. 

Surely  this  is  the  enactment  which  common  sense  suggests  as  the  fit  enactment 
against  the  wilful  receiver  of  stolen  property,  whether  that  property  be  lead  or  pew- 
ter, jewels  or  bank  notes.  The  example  to  which  I  have  last  referred  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  mode  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  proceed  in  simplifying  and  compress- 
ing the  law,  in  all  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature. 

1  come  now  to  a  subject  of  at  least  equal  importance — the  supplying  of  those 
omissions  in  the  law  which  ensure  the  impunity  of  guilt.  Of  those  omissions  I  will 
give  some  examples.  Under  the  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  it  has  been  decided  that 
it  is  not  an  offence,  at  least  not  an  offence  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  to  rob  a  ready- 
furnished  house,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  a  very  serious  offence  to  rob  a  ready- 
furnished  lodging.  It  is  upon  record,  that  after  the  conviction  of  a  man  who  robbed 
of  some  articles  of  plate  tlie  house  which  he  had  hired,  the  sentence  was  respited 
upon  a  doubt  whether  the  case  were  within  the  statute  which  uses  the  word  lodging 
and  hot  lodging-house.  It  was  agreed  by  all  the  judges  that  the  case  was  not  within 
the  statute,  and  Cliief  Baron  M'Donald  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  discharged,  saying, 
"  I  am  sorry  the  laws  of  Englund  have  not  j)rovided  for  your  case,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  your  guilt." 

Again,  the  statute  which  makes  it  an  offence  to  steal  or  destroy  fi§h  in  streams, 
expressly  refers  to  such  streams  as  pass  in  or  through  an  estate.  If,  therefore,  the 
stream,  as  is  frcnpiently  the  case,  neither  passes  in  nor  through  an  estate,  but  passes 
between  two  estates,  being  the  boundary  to  each,  the  owner  of  the  fish  forfeits  his 
protection  under  the  statute. 

Can  any  man  doubt  that  these  are  examples  of  imperfection  and  omission  in  the 
law,  which  can  and  ought  to  be  supplied? 

Can  any  man  doubt  that  it  is  expedient  to  extend,  as  I  propose  to  extend,  the  pro- 
26 
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tection  which  the  law  at  present  gives  to  securities  for  property  in  the  British  funds, 
to  securities  for  property  in  the  funds  of  foreign  states,  and  to  mercantile  instruments 
of  all  kinds,  entitling  the  holder  to  the  payment  of  money  abroad  ?  Is  it  titling  that 
these  securities  and  instruments  should  be  liable  to  be  stolen  with  impunity  't  Is  it 
fitting  that  the  stealing  of  a  handkerchief  should  subject  to  transportation,  and  that 
the  stealing  of  title-deeds,  that  the  stealing  af  a  will  on  which  the  property  and  ex- 
istence of  whole  families  may  depend,  should  remain  altogether  exempt  from 
penalty  ? 

The  law  with  respect  to  a  very  frequent  and  very  aggravated  offence,  the  em- 
bezzlement by  servants  of  their  masters'  property,  is  at  present  very  defective. 

Among  the  principal  defects  are  these  ; 

It  is  necessary  to  state  in  the  indictment,  and  to  prove  in  evidence,  the  em- 
bezzlement of  specific  moneys  not  merely  of  the  sum  in  the  gross  of  which  the 
master  may  have  been  defrauded,  but  of  the  particular  coin  or  notes  of  which  that 
sum  consisted,  which  may  have  entirely  escaped  the  recollection  of  the  master. 

Again,  if  the  servant  has  defrauded  his  master  by  the  means  of  receiving  change, 
he  cannot  be  convicted  at  all.  Supposing,  for  instance,  the  servant  having  10s.  to 
receive  for  his  master,  gives  IO5.  to  the  party  from  whom  the  money  is  due,  and 
receives  a  one-pound  note,  which  he  embezzles,  he  commits  no  ofience  against  the 
law.  He  cannot  be  convicted  of  embezzling  the  note,  for  that  was  not  the  property 
of  his  master,  nor  can  he  be  convicted  of  embezzling  shillings,  for  he  has  re- 
ceived none. 

The  main  defect  in  the  law  is  this ;  the  ofience  is  at  present  a  felony  :  now,  by  the 
rides  of  law  each  act  of  embezzlement  is  considered  a  distinct  felony,  and  only  one 
distinct  felony  is  admitted  to  be  proved  upon 'an  indictment  for  felony.  The  pro- 
secution therefore  often  fails  from  the  impossibility  of  laying  the  whole  case,  the 
whole  tissue  of  fraud,  before  the  jury.  The  proof  being  confined  to  a  single  act  of 
embezzlement,  the  jury  leans,  not  unreasonably,  to  mercy,  and  frequently  chooses 
to  presume  that  the  single  act  of  embezzlement  may  have  arisen  from  mistake,  rather 
than  to  convict  for  the  felony. 

I  propose  to  remedy  these  defects ;  to  admit  proof  that  various  sums  have  been 
received  and  misapplied  by  a  prisoner,  without  requiring  proof  as  to  the  specific  coin 
or  bills  of  which  those  sums  consisted.  I  propose  to  alter  the  legal  designation 
and  character  of  the  crime  of  embezzlement,  to  make  it  a  misdemeanour  instead  of  a 
felony,  and  thus  to  admit  the  proof  of  that  which  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  the  jury  to  determine  the  real  extent  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  namely,  of  the 
whole  series  of  embezzlement,  in  which  he  may  have  been  engaged. 

In  the  course  of  the  observations  which  1  have  made,  several  cases  have  been 
mentioned  in  which  I  propose  to  subject  to  penalties,  acts  which  at  present  may  be 
committed  with  impunity. 

But  I  beg  to  observe,  first,  that  these  acts  are  in  every  instance  acts  of  great 
moral  guilt,  which  only  escape  at  present  through  the  imperfection  of  the  law  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  new  penalties  which  I  affix,  amount  in  no  case  whatever  to  death ; 
I  constitute  no  new  capital  felony. 

I  propose  to  extend  the  grasp  of  the  law  ;  but  in  no  instance  do  I  increase,  in  some 
I  mitigate,  its  severity. 

I  will  mention  two  important  examples  of  the  abatement  of  penalty. 

The  law  which  makes  it  an  offence  punishable  with  death,  to  steal  in  a  dwelling- 
house  to  the  amount  of  40s.,  extends  at  present  to  all  out-houses  within  the  curtilage, 
as  it  is  called. 

It  is  intended  to  except  for  the  future  from  the  operation  of  this  law,  so  far  as 
regards  capital  punishment,  the  stealing  in  all  out-houses  which  are  not  connected 
with  the  dwelling-house  by  some  internal  communication. 

Another  case  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  penalties  of  the  law,  arises  out 
of  an  Act  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  which  makes  the  robbery  of  gardens, 
without  any  distinction  of  circumstances,  a  transportable  felony.  The  severity  of 
the  penalty  renders  this  law  in  many  instances  inoperative.  It  is  paralyzed  by  tlie 
stronger  law  of  humanity  and  reason,  which  tells  a  man  to  overlook  altogether  the 
ofience  of  the  school-boy  who  robs  an  orchard,  more  from  a  wanton  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, than  from  vice,  rather  than  consign  him  to  a  prison,  and  indict  him  for  a  felony. 
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We  shall  give  more  effectual  protection  to  the  owner  of  this  species  of  propertj', 
if,  while  we  retain  the  severer  penalties  for  all  cases  of  aggravated  delinquency,  we 
empower  a  magistrate  to  hear  the  complaint,  and  if  he  shall  think  fit,  to  dismiss  the 
offender  for  tlie  first  offence  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  fine, 

I  have  nov;  detailed  the  leading  objects  contemplated  by  the  bill  for  consolidating 
the  laws  relating  to  larceny;  or,  I  should  rather  say,  I  have  given  such  examples  of 
those  objects  as  will  enable  "the  House  to  understand  the  general  scope  of  the  measure. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  outline  of  the  other,  and  not  less  important, 
bill,  which  is  intended  to  effect  improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  penal 
law  generally. 

It  is  impossible.  Sir,  to  contemplate  without  painful  reflections,  the  state  of  this 
country  with  respect  to  the  number  and  the  increase  of  criminal  offences.  It  is 
useless,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  truth  that  there  is 
not  in  this  country  that  security  from  fraud  and  depredation  which  there  ought  to 
be  in  a  well-constituted  society;  and  that  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  rapid  and 
alarming  increase  in  the  amount  of  that  s])ecics  of  crime. 

Many  causes  may  concur  to  swell  the  amount  of  crime  in  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  it  in  some  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Property  in  this  country  is  much  greater,  more  generally  extended,  and  necessarily 
more  exposed.  The  freedom  of  action  which  is  allowed  to  every  man  by  our  law, 
the  absence  of  any  control  upon  that  action  through  the  medium  of  police  establish- 
ments, like  those  which  exist  in  many  countries,  empowered  to  act  upon  vague 
suspicions,  and  preventing  by  unceasing  vigilance  the  commission  of  offences  that 
would  otherwise  be  completed — such  causes  no  doubt  contribute  in  many  instances 
to  favour  the  early  stages  of  vice  in  this  country.  But  while  I  notice  their  existence 
and  their  effect,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  blind  to  the  greater  good  which 
counterbalances  the  evil,  or  that  it  is  my  purpose  by  rash  attempts  at  controlling 
the  excesses  which  this  freedom  of  action  may  engender,  to  impair  the  noble  spirit, 
the  enterprise  and  energy,  that  are  its  blessed  offspring. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  submit  to  the  House  a  few  details  with  respect  to  the 
comparative  numbers  of  criminal  offenders  at  different  periods,  and  I  deeply  regret 
that  the  result  is  in  some  particulars  so  unsatisfactorj'. 

In  the  seven  years,  ending  December  1S16,  there  were  committed  to  the  several 
gaols  in  England  and  Vv'ales  47,522  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences. 

In  the  seven  years,  ending  December  1825,  the  number  was  nearly  double,  amount- 
ing to  93,718. 

In  the  former  period  there  were  29,3fil  convictions.     In  the  latter  63,418. 

In  the  former  period  there  were  sentenced  to  death  4126  persons.   In  the  latter  7770. 

In  the  former  period  536  persons  were  executed.  In  the  latter  period  579 ;  being 
an  immense  reduction,  let  it  be  observed,  in  the  number  of  executions  as  compared 
with  capital  convictions. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  in  the  country  generally 
there  would  appear  by  these  returns  to  have  been  so  large  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  crime,  in  the  last  of  the  two  periods  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  an  increase 
nearly  of  one-half  the  total  amount,  there  has  been  by  no  means  a  corres[i!)nding 
increase  in  the  number  of  criminal  offenders  in  London  and  Middlesex,  although  in 
this  district  the  increase  of  the  population  must  have  been  at  least  as  great  as  that 
in  any  other  district. 

Taking  the  more  serious  offences,  those  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  is  attached, 
we  shall  find  that  in  London  and  Middlesex  1018  persons  received  sentence  of  death 
in  the  seven  years  ending  December  1816. 

In  the  seven  years,  ending  December  1825,  1124,  being  an  increase  in  capital 
offences  of  not  more  than  one-eleventh. 

The  total  number  of  convictions  generally,  in  the  first  period,  was  7421.  In  the 
latter  period  11,624. 

If  reference  be  made  to  the  niimher  of  exeentions  in  London  and  Middlesex  in 
late  years,  compared  with  former  ])eriods,  I  trust  we  shall  be  warranted  in  concluding 
that  crimes  of  an  atrocious  character  are  on  the  decrease,  though  no  doubt  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  executions  must  be  partly  attributed  to  a  greater  for- 
bearance in  carrying  into  effect  the  extreme  punishment  of  the  law. 
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In  seven  years,  ending  with  December  1793,  there  were  in  London  and  Middle- 
sex 272  persons  executed. 

In  the  same  period  ending  with  December  1825,  there  were  165. 
In  two  years  alone,  1786  and  1787,  there  were  138  executions  for  offences  com- 
mitted in  London  and  Middlesex. 

In  the  three  last  years  there  were  only  39. 

From  the  year  1810  to  the  year  1822  inclusive,  there  were  173  executions  in 
England  and  Wales,  for  robbery  on  the  highway,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  four- 
teen in  each  year. 

In  1823,  there  were  five  executions  for  this  offence.     In  1824,  six.     In  1825,  six. 
For  the  seven  years  preceding  1823,  the  number  of  convictions  for  this  last  offence 
was  at  the  rate  of  140  in  each  year.     In  the  last  three  years  they  have  not  exceeded 
on  the  average  110. 

From  the  year  1810  to  the  year  1822,  inclusive,  there  were  260  convictions  in 
England  and  Wales  for  murder,  being  at  the  rate  of  20  in  each  year. 

In  the  year  1823,  there  were  12  convictions  for  murder;  in  1824,  seventeen  ;  in 
1825,  twelve. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  although  there  has  been  so  great  an  increase  in  late  years 
in  the  total  amount  of  committals  for  crime,  I  am  warranted  in  the  inference  that 
crimes  of  the  deepest  die  are  less  frequent  than  they  formerly  were,  and  that  they 
are  gradually  decreasing  in  number. 

With  respect  to  the  fact  that  crime  has  not  increased  in  London  and  Middlesex, 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  has  increased  in  every  other  district  of  England, 
almost  without  an  exception,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  cause  of  this  is  chiefly  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  efficiency  of  that  police  establishment,  which  is  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  an  establishment  consisting  merely  of 
magistrates,  with  no  higher  authority  tlian  that  which  any  justice  of  the  peace 
possesses — of  constables  and  patrol,  with  no  other  powers  than  those  which  the  com- 
mon constables  can  exercise,  but  efficient  and  active  because  their  whole  time  is 
devoted  to  the  duty  which  they  have  to  perform,  and  because  a  responsibility  is 
imposed  upon  them,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  impose  practically  upon  the  gra- 
tuitous discharge  of  public  functions. 

I  am  confident  that  the  House  will  not  require  an  apology  for  these  general  ob- 
servations on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  criminal  offences  committed  in  this  coun- 
try, with  which  I  have  prefaced  the  explanation  I  will  now  give  of  the  particular 
objects  of  the  second  measure  which  I  propose  to  introduce,  and  which  I  trust  I  do 
not  improperly  designate  a  Bill  to  improve  the  Administration  of  the  Law. 

This  bill  will  regulate  in  some  respects  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  in  the  various  stages  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  It  will 
re-enact,  and  more  clearly  define  the  duty  of  the  coroner  as  to  taking  evidence  upon 
an  inquisition  of  manslaughter  or  murder — the  binding  by  recognizance — and  the 
certifying  of  the  evidence,  the  recognizances  and  the  inquisition,  to  the  court  before 
which  the  trial  is  to  be. 

In  respect  to  the  magistrate — it  will  define  what  is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  law  as  to  the  power  of  admitting  to  bail,  which  now  rests  upon  the  construction 
of  an  obscure  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1st. 

It  will  make  it  obligatory  on  the  magistrate  to  do  that,  which  it  is  the  general 
practice  to  do  in  case  of  felony,  (but  a  practice  not  enjoined  by  law,)  namely,  to 
take  the  examinations  upon  which  a  prisoner  is  either  committed  to  prison,  or  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  prisoner  himself.  It  will  extend  this 
obligation  to  cases  of  misdemeanour,  as  to  which  there  is  at  present  no  provision  by 
law,  and  it  will  require  the  return  of  examinations  to  the  quarter  sessions,  to  which 
they  are  not  at  present  by  any  existing  statute  bound  to  be  returned. 

It  will  extend  to  subsequent  and  to  future  Acts  the  principle  of  an  Act  of  King 
William,  which  i)laces  the  felon  in  the  same  situation  as  to  the  consequences  of  his 
guilt,  whether  that  guilt  be  proved  by  evidence— or  confessed  by  himself— or  admitted 
by  his  standing  wilfully  mute— or  by  his  suffering  outlawry.  At  present,  there  are 
several  offences,  constituted  such  by  Acts  of  the  legislature  which  have  passed 
subsequently  to  the  Act  of  King  William,  in  the  case  of  which,  the  same  consequences 
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do  not  follow  to  the  offender,  should  he  confess  his  guilt,  or  stand  wilfully  mute,  as 
would  follow  in  the  case  of  his  conviction  hy  verdict  upon  evidence. 

This  bill  will  extend  to  accessories  to  felony  after  the  fact,  the  princlide  of  the 
existing  law,  wliich  makes  accessories  before  the  fact  triable,  either  in  the  county 
in  which  the  principal  felony  was  committed,  or  in  the  county  in  wliich  the  offence 
af  becoming  an  accessory  was  committed.  The  propriety  of  such  an  enactment  will 
be  best  shown  by  referring  to  circumstances  which  recently  occurred,  connected  with 
a  very  aggravated  burglary  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 

J<)rd  Cowper's  house  was  broken  into  by  night  by  a  gang  of  eight  persons,  who 
vivnt  from  London  for  the  purpose,  and  his  stewanl  was  robbed  of  the  amount  of 
the  rents  which  he  was  known  to  have  received  from  Lord  Cowper's  tenants  the  day 
before. 

The  booty  was  brought  to  London,  and  was  divided  into  shares  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Dudfield,  who  received  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  who,  though  not 
himself  present  at  the  robbery,  was  no  doubt  actively  concerned  in  planning  it.  He 
was  apprehended  and  sent  to  Hertford  for  trial,  but  it  was  impossible  to  convict  him 
there,  because  there  was  no  proof  that  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged,  namely, 
that  of  being  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  had  been  committed  in  that  county  in  which 
the  principal  off"ence  had  been  committed.  He  was  next  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
but  he  escaped  there  on  the  same  ground.  Ultimately  he  was  convicted  in  Surrey 
after  very  great  ditficulty,  and  at  an  expense  to  the  prosecutor  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  pounds  for  bringing  that  single  offender  to  justice. 

Should  this  bill  pass  into  a  law,  the  prisoner  indicted  under  similar  circumstances 
would  be  liable  to  be  tried  in  Hertfordshire  as  well  as  in  Surrey. 

By  this  bill,  a  discretionary  power  will  be  given  to  the  judges  of  assize  and  to  the 
■  court  of  quarter  sessions,  to  award  to  the  prosecutor,  in  certain  cases  of  misdemeanour, 
tlie  actual  expenses  incurred  by  liim. 

On  a  trial  for  felony  it  is  well  known  that  the  courts  have  such  a  power  at  present, 
and  experience  proves  that  the  total  want  of  it  on  trials  for  misdemeanour,  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  due  execution  of  the  law.  I  am  fully  sensible  that  this  power  ought 
to  be  strictly  defined  and  controlled.  It  ought  not  to  extend  to  cases  of  assault,  on 
account  of  the  tendency  it  might  have  to  encourage  a  litigious  spirit  and  frivolous 
prosecutions,  and  it  might  probably  be  expedient  to  limit  it  to  prosecutions  for  those 
offences  to  which  the  punishment  of  hard  labour  can  be  by  law  attached.  I  will  give 
the  fullest  consideration  to  every  suggestion  for  preventing  the  abuse  or  the  injurious 
effects  of  this  extension  of  the  authority  of  courts  of  justice,  but  I  must  contend  that 
by  withholding  the  authority  altogether,  you  frequently  close  the  avenues  of  justice 
in  instances  in  which  the  poorest  classes  are  the  sufferers,  and  in  which  the  public 
interest  loudly  demands  rcjiaration  from  the  offender. 

What  distinction  in  point  of  moral  guilt,  nay,  in  many  cases,  what  distinction  in 
point  of  injury  to  the  sufferer,  is  there  between  actual  rape  and  the  attempt  to 
commit  a  rape  ?  The  law  calls  the  latter  offence  a  misdemeanour ;  it  expects  that 
the  party  aggrieved,  the  infant  child  perhaps  of  a  labouring  man,  shall  overcome  the 
natural  feelings  of  delicacy  and  shame,  and  shall  appear  in  a  public  court  to  prove 
the  disgusting  details  of  the  injury  she  has  received  ;  it  requires  the  sacrifice  of  time, 
the  trouble  which  are  inseparable  from  public  prosecution,  and  after  all,  inflicts  on 
the  injured  party  the  heavy  penalty  of  paying  the  whole  expenses  of  the  suit.  There 
may  no  doubt  be  occasionally  subscriptions  towards  such  expenses  from  jirivate  and 
casual  sources,  but  the  public  purse  is  closed  bylaw  to  the  prosecutor  in  such  a  case 
as  that  which  I  have  been  detailing. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  gross  abuse  of  authority,  or  gross  neglect  of  duty,  by  some 
public  officer,  amounting  to  misdemeanour;  can  we  expect  that  private  individuals 
will  take  upon  themselves  the  inviiiious  duty  of  lodging  the  complaint,  the  painful 
task  of  arranging  tlie  proofs,  and  finally  the  whole  costs  of  prosecution,  and  all  this 
jUt  of  a  pure  abstract  love  of  justice  and  tender  care  for  the  jtublic  interests? 

It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  it ;  to  withhold  public  aid  from  the  prosecutor  in  such 
instances  as  those,  amounts  to  the  frequent  denial  of  all  reparation  to  the  poor  man, 
and  to  the  impunity  of  great  offenders. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  last  instance  which  I  have  mentioned  of  imperfec- 
tion in  the  law,  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  all  who  hear  me,  the 
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Reverend  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  York.  He  had  committed 
a  man  on  the  charge  of  poisoning  cattle ;  the  man's  house  was  searched  by  a  con- 
stable, who  found  there  the  poison,  (arsenic,)  brought  it  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and,  subsequently,  to  screen  the  prisonerfrom  punishment,  denied  that  any  poison  had 
been  found.  The  constable  confessed  the  part  he  had  acted  in  this  transaction,  and 
yet  the  magistrate  had  no  alternative  but  either  to  permit  such  flagrant  misconduct 
to  go  unpunished,  or  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  burthen  of  the  prosecution. 

Either  alternative  appears  to  me  fraught  with  injustice,  for  which  I  hope  to  devise 
a  remedy. 

Perhaps  in  my  own  opinion  a  more  extensive  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  than  that 
which  I  am  at  present  prepared  to  apply.  But  such  a  remedy  might  work  a  change 
in  our  institutions  and  habits  too  material  to  be  hastily  adopted,  without  fe-iing  our 
way  by  the  aid  of  that  previous  discussion  which  familiarizes  the  public  mind  to 
changes  that  maj'^  be  good,  abstractedly  considered,  but  that  lose  half  their  benefit, 
if  they  are  too  precipitately  carried  into  effect. 

If  we  were  legislating  de  novo,  without  reference  to  previous  customs  and  formed 
habits,  I  for  one  should  not  hesitate  to  relieve  private  individuals  from  the  charge  of 
prosecution  in  the  case  of  criminal  offences,  justly  called  by  writers  upon  law — Public 
Wrongs.  I  would  have  a  public  prosecutor  acting  in  each  case  on  principle,  and 
not  on  the  heated  and  vindictive  feelings  of  the  individual  sufferer  on  which  we 
mainly  rely  at  present  for  the  due  execution  of  justice.  Such  feelings  are  rarely  the 
fit  measure  of  the  propriety  of  prosecution.  They  are  apt  on  the  one  side  to  overrate 
the  wrong  committed ;  on  the  other,  still  more  apt  to  subside  after  the  first  impulse 
of  revenge,  and  coupled  with  the  just  fear  of  trouble  and  expense,  to  lead  to  disgrace- 
ful compromises  in  which  the  interests  of  justice  £^re  altogether  overlooked. 

I  would  therefore  make  the  prosecution  of  these  public  wrongs  much  more  a  matter 
of  public  concern  than  it  is  at  present;  I  would  (taking  at  the  same  time  all  proper 
security  against  the  encouragement  of  undue  litigation)  indemnify  parties  more 
liberally  from  the  pecuniary  charge  which  the  trial  of  a  public  offender  entails;  and  I 
would,  by  the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor,  guard  against  malicious  or  frivolous 
prosecutions  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  I  would  ensure  prosecution  in  cases 
in  which  justice  might  require  it. 

In  Scotland,  crimes  are  prosecuted  in  this  manner  through  the  agency  of  a  public 
ofBcer,  responsible  for  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the  prosecution  when  undertaken 
at  the  public  charge,  and  for  the  conduct  of  it  through  its  various  stages. 

The  public  prosecutor  in  Scotland  has  another  power  devolved  upon  him — the  ex- 
ercise of  which  is  frequently  of  the  utmost  advantage.  In  the  prosecution  of  a  crime, 
to  which  the  penalty  of  death  is  attached  by  law,  he  is  enabled  in  preferring  the 
indictment,  or  indeed  at  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  trial,  to  restrict  the  sentence  in 
case  of  conviction  to  a  punishment  short  of  death,  thus  empowering  the  jury  to  find 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  with  a  perfect  assurance  that  the  death  of  the  prisoner  cannot  be 
the  consequence  of  that  verdict. 

Whether  such  a  power  can  be  safely  and  properly  transferred  to  the  institutions  of 
our  own  country,  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  give  an  opinitm.  Of  this,  however,  I 
am  confident,  that  if  it  should  be  found  possible  to  bori:o\v  from  the  laws  of  Scotland 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  own  law,  no  Englishman  would  be  found  to 
decry  the  adoption  of  such  suggestions  as  monstrous  innovations,  the  offspring  of  a 
ridiculous  desire  for  useless  uniformity,  and  the  badges  of  disgrace  to  the  country  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  intended. 

In  the  detail  of  the  chief  j)rovisions  of  this  bill,  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  that 
alteration  in  the  existing  law  to  which  I  attach  the  greatest  importance. 

It  appears  to  me.  Sir,  that  when  a  prisoner  charged  with  a  heinous  crime,  and 
proved  to  be  guilty  on  clear  evidence,  escapes  the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  some 
technical  quibble,  or  in  consequence  of  some  omission  of  useless  forms,  a  grievous 
injury  is  done  to  society.  Not  only  is  justice  defeated  in  the  particular  case,  but  the 
law  is  discredited ;  and  the  numerous  class  that  speculates  keenly  on  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  crime,  compared  with  the  risk  of  its  punishment,  sees  in  every  in- 
stance of  undeserved  impunity  a  fresh  encouragement  to  tlie  adventure  They  may, 
and  probably  they  do,  grossly  miscalculate — but  what  is  that  very  circumstance  but 
a  great  additional  evil  to  society.'" 
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It  is  surely  a  gross  mistake  to  boast  as  the  perfection  of  any  system  of  law,  that  it 
favours  the  escape  of  the  party  accused. 

That  law  I  apprehend  to  be  most  perfect,  which  most  certainly  ensures  the  con- 
viction of  the  guilty  man,  and  the  acquittal  of  him  who  has  been  unjustly  accused. 
But  tlie  acquittal  of  the  innocent  ought,  injustice  to  innocence,  to  be  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case.  The  innocent  man  derives  no  benefit  from  the  advantage  which  may  be 
taken  of  mere  informalities;  on  the  contrary,  if  tliat  advantage  be  taken  in  his  ca.se, 
he  forfeits,  perhaps,  the  only  chance  he  has  of  rescuing  his  character  from  stigma, 
by  the  proof  in  open  court  that  the  charge  against  him  is  totally  unfounded. 

When  I  say  that  the  law  is  most  perfect  which  ensures  with  the  greatest  certainty 
the  conviction  of  the  guilty,  and  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent,  I  ought  to  add  as  a 
(lualification,  that  the  law  ought  to  ensure  that  conviction  and  acquittal  upon  prin- 
ciples not  capable  of  being  misapplied  and  perverted. 

There  are,  for  instance,  provisions  in  the  criminal  law  of  France,  calculated,  no 
doubt,  in  individual  instances,  to  elicit  truth,  but  which  I  should  never  wish  to  see 
ingrafted  on  the  practice  of  this  country. 

I  should  deprecate  anything  approaching  to  the  compulsory  examination  of  an  ac- 
cused party;  above  all,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  see  the  judge  who  presides  at  a 
criminal  trial,  actively  concerning  himself  in  the  conduct  of  that  trial.  1  should 
fear  tliat  the  general  tendency  of  such  an  interference  would  be,  if  not  to  create  in 
tlie  mind  of  the  judge,  by  insensible  degrees,  a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  accusation 
rather  than  the  defence,  at  least  to  lead  to  inferences  on  the  part  of  the  jury  as  to 
the  impressions  of  the  judge,  which  might  unduly  influence  their  verdict. 

I  should  deprecate  the  temptation  which  it  might  create  to  the  display  of  superior 
aeuteness  in  the  examination  of  evidence,  every  thing  in  short,  which  could  give  to 
the  judge  the  character  of  a  party  to  the  cause,  rather  than  that  of  a  perfectly  un- 
biassed arbiter. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  immediate  object  to  which  I  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House,  namely,  the  expediency  of  devising  some  means,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  in  no  degree  endanger  the  security  of  the  person  unjustly  accused, 
shall  diminish  the  chances  of  escape  to  the  guilty  man  through  mere  quibbles  or  use- 
less technicalities. 

If  any  one  will  review  the  grounds  upon  which  great  offenders,  of  whose  guilt 
there  could  not  be  a  question — whose  guilt  had  been  proved  in  evidence — nay,  upon 
whom  a  verdict — upon  whom  even  judgment  itself  had  passed — have  still  escaped 
punishment ;  he  cannot  rise  from  that  review  without  lamenting  such  melancholy 
triumphs  of  legal  forms  over  substantial  justice. 

Ought  notorious  guilt  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  impunitj'  with  proved  innocence, 
because,  after  judgment  it  is  discovered,  (to  quote  the  phrases  of  this  bill,  which  I 
have  had  prepared,)  that  in  the  indictment  for  a  felony  there  is  wanting  some  pro- 
per addition  to  the  name  of  the  defendant,  or  because  there  is  the  want  of  a.  profert, 
or  prout  patet  per  recordam — or  because  there  is  the  omission  of  r/  et  arini.s  et  contra 
pacem?     Yet  these  are  the  grounds  upon  which  offenders  have  escaped. 

Ought  the  murderer  to  have  all  the  benefit  of  acquittal,  because  the  murdered  man 
had  three  Christian  names,  and  only  two  of  them  are  set  forth  in  the  indictment? 
or  because  the  wound  which  caused  his  death  is  not  described  with  entire  accuracy? 

Surely  we  may  rely  on  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  be  assured  that  these 
things  are  not  perfections  in  the  law.  But  if  I  am  called  upon  for  professional  au- 
thority, I  will  cite  the  beautiful  expressions  of  Sir  ilatthew  Hale,  and  let  them  stand 
as  the  fitting  preamide  to  the  enactment  I  propose. 

In  the  history  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  concludes  the  chapter 
on  the  forms  of  indictment  with  these  memorable  remarks: — 

"  And  thus  far,  touching  the  forms  of  indictment,  wherein  generally  we  are  to 
take  notice  that  in  favour  of  life  great  strictnesses  have  been  in  all  times  required  in 
points  of  indictments,  and  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  grown  to  be  a  blemisli  and  incon- 
venience in  the  law,  and  the  administration  thereof;  more  offenders  escape  by  the 
over-easy  ear  given  to  exceptions  in  indictments,  than  by  their  own  innocence,  and 
many  times  gross  murders,  burglaries,  robberies,  and  other  heinous  and  crying 
offences,  escape  by  these  unseemly  niceties,  to  the  reproach  of  the  law,  to  the  shame 
of  the  government,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  villainy,  and  to  the  dishonour  of 
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God.  And  it  were  very  fit,  that  by  some  law  this  over-grown  curiosity  and  nicety 
were  reformed,  which  is  now  become  the  disease  of  the  law,  and  will,  I  fear,  in  time 
grow  mortal,  without  some  timely  i-emedy." 

In  the  bill  which  I  had  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  applying  this  timely,  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  this  tardy  remedy,  it  was  originally  proposed  to  enact,  that,  if  upon 
any  trial  for  felony  or  misdemeanour,  the  jury  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  person, 
time,  fact,  matter  or  thing,  touching  which  evidence  is  given,  is  really  the  same  per- 
son, time,  fact,  matter,  or  thing  intended  by  the  indictment,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  jury  to  find  the  defendant  guilty,  notwithstanding  any  variance  in  the  name  or 
description  contained  in  the  indictment. 

It  was  thought,  however,  by  some  whom  I  consulted,  and  in  whose  judgment  I 
place  implicit  confidence,  that  this  enactment  goes  too  far,  and  that  it  might  intro- 
duce a  laxity  and  uncertainty  into  indictments  more  mischievous  than  the  excessive 
subtilty  which  it  is  intended  to  correct.  I  shall  propose,  therefore,  to  limit  the  en- 
actment, at  least  for  the  present,  to  a  specification  of  those  defects  which  shall  not 
(as  at  present  they  do)  vitiate  an  indictment  after  verdict,  or  after  confession  or 
default. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  I  fear,  at  very  unreasonable  length,  detailed  the  objects  of  the  two 
measures  which  I  propose  to  introduce. 

They  may  not  perhaps  answer  the  expectations  of  some  who  call  out  for  the  im- 
mediate and  simultaneous  revision  of  the  whole  of  the  Criminal  Law. 

To  those  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  little  aware  of  the  difficulties 
of  far  less  extensive  projects,  of  the  labour  and  caution,  and  judgment  which  are  requi- 
site in  every  step  of  such  an  undertaking  as  that  to  which  the  present  motions  refer. 

The  mere  collection  of  dispersed  statutes  under  one  head  is  an  easy  process,  com- 
pared with  the  more  important  task  of  rejecting  what  is  superfluous,  clearing  up  what 
is  obscure,  weighing  the  precise  force  of  each  expression,  ascertaining  the  doubts 
that  have  arisen  in  practice,  and  the  solution  which  may  have  been  given  to  those 
doubts  by  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law. 

In  the  second  place,  I  answer,  that  nothing  would  be  more  unwise  than  to  force  on 
the  country  in  too  rapid  succession,  these  alterations  in  the  law.  Even  if  we  could 
have  an  entire  confidence,  that  the  substituted  law  was  in  itself  perfect,  without  a 
blemish  or  omission,  still  we  must  recollect,  that  we  are  not  the  instruments  for 
carrying  it  into  effect,  and  we  shall  defeat  our  intentions,  and  blight  the  prospects 
of  real  improvement,  unless  we  give  leisure  to  the  various  authorities  on  whose  assist- 
ance we  must  depend;  nay,  to  the  country  generally,  to  comprehend  the  full  scope 
of  the  projected  changes.  Let  us  not  distract  and  confound  society  by  a  multiplicity 
of  new  arrangements  relating  to  matters  of  such  importance,  and  of  such  constant 
recurrence  in  the  daily  business  of  life. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  justly  said,  that,  of  late  years  at  least,  the  march  of  amend- 
ment in  the  law  has  been  too  slow. 

During  the  four  years  that  I  have  held  the  appointment  which  I  now  hold,  the 
following  measures  have  been  carried  through  parliament : — 

The  whole  of  the  statute  law  relating  to  prisons  and  prison  discipline,  has  been, 
after  deliberate  inquiries  commenced  by  my  predecessor,  (Lord  Sidmouth,)  consoli- 
dated and  amended. 

The  severity  of  the  criminal  law  has  been  mitigated  by  extending  the  benefit  of 
clergy  to  many  ofl^jnces  that,  before,  were  capital  felonies ;  and  one  great  objection 
to  that  severity  has  been  altogether  removed,  by  enabling  the  judges  to  abstain  from 
passing  sentence  of  death  in  every  case,  excepting  that  of  murder. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  punishment  of  transportation  have  been  revised  and 
collected  into  one  statute. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  eff'ect  of  pardons  from  the  Crown,  and  to  the  rights  of 
convicts  after  pardon,  and  after  tiie  fulfilment  of  their  sentence,  have  been  placed 
upon  just  principles. 

The  abuses  that  grew  out  of  the  practice  that  prevailed  with  regard  to  writs  of 
error  have  been  corrected.  And  lastly: — The  jury  act,  comprising  the  regula- 
tions that  were  previously  dispersed  in  sixty-six  Acts  of  parliament,  which  now  no 
longer  encumber  the  statute  book,  has  been  passed,  and  has,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  materially  improved  the  constitution  of  juries. 
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I  have  entered  into  this  detail  of  what  has  been  actually  done,  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  House,  that  there  is  no  indisposition  on  niy  part  to  proceed  in  the 
review  and  iraprovemenf  of  institutions  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law,  though  I  certainly  deprecate  that  rapid  progress,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  mature  deliberation,  and  uhich  leaves  behind  it,  in  its  thoughtless  career,  the 
various  instruments,  without  whose  concurrence  it  is  useless  to  advance. 

There  may.  Sir,  perhaps,  be  some  who  may  think  it  extraordinary,  that  I,  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  professional  practice,  or  even  of  a  legal  education, 
should  undertake  the  introduction  of  measures,  the  details  of  which  must  necessarily 
require  so  much  of  professional  and  technical  learning.  But  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  I  am  placed  in  an  office  which  devolves  upon  me  the  duty  of  superintending,  in 
many  important  respects,  the  administration  of  justice,  which  entitles  me  to  advise 
the  Crown  as  to  the  remission  or  execution  of  almost  every  sentence  of  the  law,  and 
which  gives  me  daily,  I  might  say,  hourly  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  practical 
operation  of  the  statutes  which  I  am  attempting  to  simplify  and  amend.  These  con- 
siderations will  probably  rolieve  me  from  the  charge  of  any  unwarranted  and  pre- 
sumptuous interference  in  .matters  which  I  do  not  comprehend. 

I  should  be  indeed  open  to  that  charge,  if,  in  presenting  these  bills  to  the  House, 
I  were  offering  ray  own  crude  speculations,  unaided  by  the  learning  and  experience 
of  professional  men.  No,  Sir;  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  profit  by  the  willing 
assistance  of  men  who  yield  to  none  in  respect  to  general  acquirements,  to  profound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law,  or  to  experience  in  its  practice.  I  owe  the  pre- 
paration of  these  bills  to  those  gentlemen  through  whose  labour  and  skill  the  Jury 
Act  of  last  session  was  prepared ;  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Kome  Department,  (to  whom,  but  for  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  me, 
I  would  do  much  more  ample  justice,)  and  to  Mr.  Gregson,  a  barrister  of  high  emi- 
nence on  the  Northern  Circuit,  justly  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  The  bills, 
thus  prepared,  have  been  submitted  to  all  the  judges ;  and  from  many  of  those  emi- 
nent individuals,  from  Mr.  Justice  Bailey,  Baron  IluUock,  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd, 
Mr.  Justice  Burrough,  and  Mr.  Justice  Gaselee,  I  have  received  very  useful  sugges- 
tions. The  assistance  which  has  been  afforded  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  cannot 
sufficiently  acknowledge.  He  has  devoted  to  the  minute  examination  of  these  measures 
all  the  leisure  which  he  could  spare  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  his  judicial 
duties ;  and  has,  I  fear,  encroached  upon  that  repose  which  was  essential  to  the 
restoration  of  his  health. 

In  the  profession  of  the  law  generally,  I  have  found  the  utmost  readiness  to  co- 
operate in  the  work  which  1  have  undertaken.  It  is  the  fashion  to  impute  to  that 
profession  an  unwillingness  to  remove  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  of  the  law,  from 
the  sordid  desire  to  benefit  by  its  perplexity.  This  is  a  calumny  which  I  know  to 
be  unfounded ;  for  I  have  never  made,  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  a  single  appli- 
cation for  assistance  to  any  member  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  has  not  been 
received  in  the  spirit  which  becomes  a  generous  mind,  rising  above  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  habit,  and  the  paltry  view  to  private  gain.  Tliere  is  one  gentleman 
among  those  who  have  thus  shown  a  willingness  to  give  assistance,  to  whom  I  must 
make  this  public  return  of  my  acknowledgments;  I  allude  to  Mr.  Russell,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  rendered  important  service  to  the  law  by  most  valuable  publications, 
and  who  has  offered  suggestions  with  respect  to  many  provisions  included  in  these 
bills  that  are  entitled  to  every  attention. 

I  now  leave  to  the  consideration  and  decision  of  the  House,  the  measures  into 
which  I  have  entered  at  such  unreasonable  length.  They  will,  I  trust,  be  found, 
after  full  investigation,  not  unworthy  of  the  final  sanction  of  parliament. 

They  propose  no  encroachments  upon  civil  liberty,  no  extension  of  executive 
authority,  no  rash  subversion  of  ancient  institutions,  no  relinquishment  of  what  is 
practically  good,  for  the  chance  of  speculative  and  uncertain  improvement.  "The 
work  which  I  propound,"  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  tendeth  to  pruning  and  grafting  the 
law,  and  not  to  ploughing  up  and  planting  it  again ;  for  such  a  rem.ove  I  should 
hold  indeed  for  a  perilous  innovation." 

Whatever,  Sir,  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  this  House,  with  respect  to  the 
measures  themselves,  it  will  not,  I  am  confident,  condemn  the  motives  which  have 
prompted  me  to  the  undertaking. 
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I  can  have  no  motive,  but  the  desire  to  improve  the  opportunities  which  have  bepn 
placed  within  my  reach,  and  to  exert,  to  useful  ends,  the  influence  and  authority, 
which  constitute,  if  rightly  applied,  the  real  value  of  high  official  station. — And,  Sir, 
if  there  be  mixed  with  that  desire  any  latent  feeling  of  a  more  personal  nature,  why 
should  I  disavow  the  legitimate  ambition,  to  leave  behind  me  some  record  of  the 
trust  I  have  held,  which  may  outlive  the  fleeting  discharge  of  the  mere  duties  of 
ordinary  routine,  and  that  may,  perhaps,  confer  some  distinction  on  my  name,  by 
connecting  it  with  permanent  improvements  in  the  judicial  institutions  of  the 
country  ? — The  right  hon.  secretary  concluded,  amidst  loud  cheers,  with  moving, 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  Consolidating  and  Amending  the  Laws 
relative  to  Larceny,  and  to  such  oSences  of  stealing  and  embezzling,  and  of  receiving 
stolen  property,  as  are  cognizable  in  England." 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Peel  protested  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  frame 
an  Act  of  parliament  which  would  prevent  children  from  running  about  the  streets ; 
but  any  suggestion  from  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Alderman  Brydges)  to  that  effect, 
he  should  attend  to  with  great  pleasure.  The  provisions  of  his  measure  generally 
he  wished  to  have  thoroughly  canvassed,  and  should  feel  obliged  to  any  hon.  gentle- 
man who  would  take  the  trouble  to  suggest  alterations  in  it.  There  was  one 
alteration  in  the  law  relative  to  estreating  recognizances  which  he  should  deem  it 
peculiarly  important  to  make  as  soon  as  possible.  Nothing  was  more  common  than 
for  persons  who  were  bound  over  to  appear  as  witnesses  u{)on  prosecutions,  and  not 
called  in  court,  to  be  actually  arrested,  perhaps  years  afterwards,  owing  to  some 
error  as  to  their  appearance  or  non-appearance.  As  an  instance  of  this  vexatious 
practice,  the  right  hun.  gentleman  stated  the  contents  of  a  petition  which  he  had 
just  received  from  a  prisoner  in  Shrewsbury  gaol,  who  had  been  arrested  on  the 
estreating  of  his  recognizances  for  a  prosecution  in  the  year  1818,  he  having  been 
present  in  court  while  the  trial  went  on,  but  not  having  been  called  as  a  witness. 
With  respect  to  the  payment  of  costs  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  at  sessions,  he  believed 
that  they  would  be  far  lighter  in  amount  if  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  than  out  of 
the  general  funds  of  the  country.  He  had  observed  that  all  expenses  allowed  at 
sessions  by  magistrates  who  had  an  immediate  desire  to  keep  the  county  expenses 
down,  were  much  lighter  than  those  given  by  the  judges  of  assize. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Mahch  16,  1826. 

Mr.  Hume  moved  for  an  account  of  the  sums  cnarged  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Westminster  for  the  admission  of  each  visitor  to  view  the  public  monuments  in  that 
abbey,  the  total  amount  received  from  that  source  in  each  year,  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  how  the  same  has  been  appropriated. 

Mr.  SKCRETiVKY  Peel,  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the  motion,  as  he  thought  it  fair  that 
the  House  should  be  in  possession  of  the  information  asked  for.  The  hon.  member, 
however,  was  in  error,  if  he  supposed  that  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster 
had  any  rights  different  from  those  of  other  deans  and  chapters.  The  House,  he  be- 
lieved, had  no  power  to  compel  them  to  admit  strangers  to  the  abbey.  He  was  also 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  fees  for  the  admission  of  visitors  were  of  recent  origin. 
Thej"-  had  existed  from  very  early  periods,  and  instances  might  be  found  in  the 
record  office,  of  their  being  granted  by  patent;  though,  since  the  Restoration  they 
had  been  granted  during  pleasure.  In  1613,  a  patent  was  granted,  which  he  had 
seen,  to  Sir  E.  Phipps,  Sir  R.  Miller,  and  others,  to  collect  the  fees  for  showing  the 
monuments  to  visitors.  At  present  the  fees  were  divided  among  the  minor  canons 
and  the  choir.  The  amount  of  the  income  of  tlie  minor  canons,  who  were  obliged 
to  attend  about  four  months  in  the  year,  was  about  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  of  this  they  drew  about  seventy  pounds  from  the  fees.  The  admission  fee  had 
been  diminished,  and  was  not  at  present  more  than  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
monuments.     The  abbey  was  now  opened  three  times  a-day  to  every  body  when 
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divine  service  was  performed ;  it  vs^as  opened  witliout  any  charg'e,  at  all  seasonable 
time;,  to  artists;  and  the  admission  fee  had  been  reduced  from  2$.  to  l.s-.  3^/.  The 
total  amount  of  tlie  emoluments  would  be  seen  when  the  papers  were  produced.  The 
li(jn.  member  was  wrong  if  he  sujiposed  that  the  dean  and  cliapler  had  not  laid  out 
any  money  in  repairing  tlie  abbey.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  they  had 
expended  £53,627  for  that  purpose  ;  being  on  an  average  upwards  of  .£2000  a-year. 
During  the  last  twelve  years,  £40,000  had  been  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  abbey, 
being  more  than  £3300  per  annum.  This  showed  that  the  dean  and  chapter  had 
piiid  liberally  for  the  maintenance  of  their  magnificent  abbey.  They  might  mistake 
in  demanding  a  sum  for  admission,  but  he  was  persuaded  that  they  acted  bond  Jide, 
and  were  sincere  in  their  opinion  that  such  a  sum  was  necessary  to  secure  the  safety 
of  tlie  monuments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 
Marcu  20,  1826. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  on  the  Irish  Estimates,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved  the  following  Reso- 
lution by  way  of  amendment:  "  That  this  House  concurs  in  the  opinion  expressed 
unanimously  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  appointed  in  1826,  in  their  four- 
teenth Report,  signed  by  the  late  archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Cashel,  the  bisho])of 
Killala,  tlie  provost  of  Trinity  College,  now  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  others,  '  Tliut  no 
general  plan  of  education  in  Ireland,  however  wisely  and  unexceptionably  contrived 
in  other  respects,  can  be  carried  into  effectual  execution,  unless  it  be  explicitly 
avowed,  and  clearly  understood  as  its  leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiarly  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  descrip- 
tion of  Cliristians.'  " 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said  he  saw  so  little  sub- 
stantial difference  in  the  sentiments  of  members  who  had  taken  part  in  the  present 
debate,  that  he  was  sorry,  that  on  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form,  so 
much  opposition  should  be  excited.  All  parties  were  agreed  that  no  interference  ought 
to  take  place  with  the  religious  principles  of  the  scholars.  Two  things,  then,  remained 
to  be  considered;  namely,  underwhat  superintendence  the  education  was  to  be  carried 
on,  and  what  should  be  done  with  the  institutions  now  existing?  For  his  own  part, 
he  thought  the  best  mode  of  diffusing  education  was  not  through  any  local  consti- 
tuted institution ;  and  he  most  perfectly  agreed  in  the  principle  of  Dr.  Murray's 
proposition,  that  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  cliildren  should  be  educated 
together ;  that  they  should  learn  in  common,  but  receive  their  religious  instruction 
apart,  each  from  his  own  pa-;tor.  It  appeared  that  Dr.  Murray  did  not  dissentfrom 
the  introduction  of  some  general  religious  education,  founded  on  the  selection  of  some 
ajjproved  parts  of  the  Scriptiire,  on  some  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  gospel,  by 
which  the  grand  truths  of  religion  might  be  communicated,  and  morality  inculcated, 
without  trenching  on  those  doctrines  upon  which  the  two  sects  differed.  If  this  ])lan 
could  be  carried  into  cff<'ct,  a  sound  system  of  education  might  be  established  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  he  trusted  that  no  dilHcultles  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  accomplish- 
ing this  most  desirable  work.  lie  understood  that  the  commission  over  which  his 
hon.  friend  (  Mr.  F.  Lewis)  presided,  were  engaged  in  considering  the  best  mode  of 
giving  effect  to  such  a  system.  No  body  of  persons  could  pos.sess  more  ability  or  in- 
formation to  qualify  them  for  the  important  task  they  had  to  perform.  The  question 
then  before  the  House  was,  whether,  in  anticipation  of  the  success  to  which  they 
looked  forward,  they  ought  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  institutions,  which 
were  all  the}'  now  had  to  depend  upon,  and  which,  though  they  might  not  do  all  the 
good  possible,  certainly  had  done  more  than  could  have  been  expected?  Perhaps,  in 
saying  that  tlie  refusal  of  this  vote  would  put  an  end  to  these  institutions,  he  was, 
in  strictness,  going  too  fVir  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  effect  would  be  to  stigmatise  them, 
so  as  to  take  from  them  the  power  of  doing  good  for  the  future.  It  was  during  tlie 
time  that  he  held  office  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  the  Kildare-street  Association 
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•was  instituted  to  superintend  the  general  education  of  the  poor  of  that  country.  As 
the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  it  was  consi- 
dered desirable  to  improve  them  by  education :  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  course  of 
public  instruction  might  be  framed,  by  which  all  apprehension  of  proselytism  would 
be  carefully  avoided.  He  was  prepared  to  have  acted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
fourteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education,  and  to  have  placed  it  under 
the  direction  of  seven  or  eight  officers,  appointed  by  government.  But,  after  repeated 
deliberations  with  those  who  were  politically  opposed  to  him,  he  found  their  dread 
of  the  increase  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  so  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  intention.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  however,  he  discovered  that  a 
society  was  in  existence,  consisting  of  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Presby- 
terians, and  associated  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  education  of  the  poor  on  the 
very  princii)le  that  was  desired.  He  had,  therefore,  selected  this  society  to  carry 
into  etFect  the  recommendations  of  the  fourteenth  report,  and  he  was  happy  to  state  that 
immense  benctit  had  been  conferred  on  the  people  of  Ireland  by  that  society,  in  the 
diffusion  of  books  of  useful  knowledge.  That  society  also  gave  instruction,  on  right 
principles,  to  50,000  children,  half  Catholics  and  half  Protestants.  Doing  good  to 
at  least  this  extent,  would  it  be  wise  to  paralyse  its  exertions  ?  A  great  number  of 
books  of  religious  instruction,  of  the  most  unexceptionable  nature,  had  also  been 
circulated  by  this  society.  In  1818,  the  number  of  tracts  issued  was  50,000;  in 
1820,  123,000;  in  1821,  153,000;  in  1822,  185,000;  in  1823,  106,000;  in  1824, 
121,000  ;  and  last  year,  172,816  tracts  were  published,  and  distributed  at  the  expense 
of  the  society.  All  these  publications  had  been  approved  by  Dr.  Doyle  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  prelates.  All  he  implored  the  House  was,  not  to  imply  a  stigma, 
which  must  be  done,  by  passing  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  opposite. 
An  hon.  member  seemed  to  have  expressed  an  opinion,  that  education  should  be  con- 
ducted wholly  apart  from  religion.  For  one,  he  must  say,  he  never  could  consent 
to  patronise  any  system  of  education  of  which  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
did  not  form  a  part.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  a  race  of  young  philosophers  spring  up, 
who  derived  their  principles  from  any  other  source ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he 
wish  to  see  children  educated  like  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  to  which 
the  hon.  member  belonged,  where  the  young  peasants  of  Kerry  ran  about  in  rags, 
with  a  Cicero  or  a  Virgil  under  their  arms.  In  his  opinion,  this  was  not  the  educa- 
tion which  would  best  fit  them  for  the  usual  purposes  of  life.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  not  press  his  motion  ;  for  if  he  did,  he  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  voting  against  him. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  declined  pressing  his  motion. 


FORGERY  OF  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTES. 
March  21,  1826. 

In  a  desultory  discussion  which  arose  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  praying 
for  an  Alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws,  &c., — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  was  ridiculous  to  compare  the  quantity  of  crime  com- 
mitted by  coining  with  that  committed  by  forgery.  For  the  last  three  years  the 
system  had  had  a  fair  trial,  and  what  was  the  result?  That  some  convictions  had 
undoubtedly  taken  place  for  coining,  but  in  no  proportion  to  the  number  convicted 
of  forgery  during  the  paper  system.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
at  no  period  were  the  five -pound  notes  out  of  circulation,  and  that  one  of  the  cases 
at  Lancaster  was  for  forging  a  five-pound  note.  lie  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
one-pound  note  was  more  easily  passed  away,  and  that  many  would  try  their  hand  at 
that,  who  would  be  afraid  to  attempt  a  larger  one.  The  question  here  was,  whether 
or  not  the  Bank  were  to  blame?  The  impossibility  of  making  an  inimitable  note 
being  admitted,  how  could  the  Bank  be  reproached,  more  particularly  after  the 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  Directors,  that  in  the  attempt  to  enhance  the  difficulty 
of  forging  a  note,  they  had  expended  no  less  than  £80,000?  There  could  be  no 
doubt  hut  that  the  wishes  of  the  Bank  concurred  with  their  interest  in  putting  a  stop 
to  forgeries.     These  prosecutions  were  conducted  at  a  great  expense,  and  the  Bank 
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could  not  be  insensible  to  the  effect  which  they  had  produced  on  the  public  mind.  He 
had  always  thought  that,  though  it  might  be  impossible  to  make  an  inimitable  note, 
the  prospect  of  engrafting  some  improvement  upon  the  present  note  was  not  hopeless. 
It  was  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  were  not  forged,  although 
the  temptation  as  to  the  extent  of  their  circulation  was  comparatively  as  great.  He 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  something  might  be  done  to  the  Bank  of  England  note 
to  render  it  more  difficult  of  imitation. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS. 

INLvRCH  23,  182G. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  brought  in  his  bill  "  for  Consolidating  and  Amending  the 
Laws  in  England  relative  to  Larceny,  and  certain  other  offences,  affecting  Property." 
He  said  he  was  so  desirous  that  this  bill  should  receive  the  most  deliberate  investi- 
gation, that  he  hoped  he  should  be  permitted  to  have  it  read  the  first  and  second 
time,  and  to  go  through  the  committee,  where  the  blanks  which  fixed  the  penalty  to 
the  different  offences  could  be  filled  up.  The  bill  would  then  be  placed  before  the 
House  in  a  more  perfect  state,  and  gentlemen  could  come  to  the  discussion  with  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  its  provisions ;  and  he  should  be  perfectly  prepared  to  give 
every  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  the  principle  of  the  measure,  if  any  objection 
were  raised  against  it. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  committed. 

Mr.  Peel  next  brought  in  his  bill  "  for  Improving  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  England,"  and  requested  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  the  same 
course  with  this  as  he  had  done  with  the  preceding  measure.  This  bill  differed  only 
in  one  respect  from  the  statement  which  he  had  made  when  he  obtained  leave  to  bring 
it  in,  and  that  alteration  was  made  on  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  highest  judicial 
authorities  this  country  had  ever  produced — an  authority  whose  opinions  were  re- 
verenced in  every  part  of  the  world  where  a  love  of  justice  and  e(iuity  prevailed  ;  he 
alluded  to  Lord  Stowell,  the  venerable  juoge  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  That  noble 
lord  proposed  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  bill,  so  far  as  it  related  to  prosecutions 
for  misdemeanour  at  the  quarter  sessions,  to  offences  tried  in  the  Admiralty  Court. 
At  present,  when  persons  were  tried  for  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas,  even  of 
the  most  atrocious  character,  the  court  had  no  power  by  law  to  award  any  in- 
demnification to  the  persons  supporting  the  prosecution  ;  and  the  object  of  the  altera- 
tion was,  to  give  to  the  court  of  Admiralty  a  discretionary  power  of  indemnifying 
individuals  who  came  forward  as  prosecutors.  On  the  common  principle  of  justice, 
it  was  only  fair  that  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  public. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  committed. 


SHERIFF  OF  DURHAM  BILL. 

April  6,  18-20. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remedy  the  in- 
conveniences arising  from  the  present  state  of  the  county  of  Durham,  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  its  High  Sheriff.  That  office  was  held  for  life,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  by  the  nomination  of  the  Bishop;  and  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  that 
prelate,  and  from  there  being  as  yet  no  successor  possessed  of  the  i)owcr  to  ap))oint 
ins  officers,  the  whole  business  of  the  county  was  at  a  stand.  No  juries  could  be 
summoned,  no  sessions  could  be  held,  no  public  business  of  any  kind  could  be 
transacted,  unless  some  measure  were  adopted  to  render  those  officers  still  legally 
capable  of  executing  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  Vov  that  purpose,  he  proposed 
that  the  sheriff'  and  other  officers  should  be  empowered  by  a  bill,  which  he  trusted 
the  House  would  enable  him  to  pass  through  its  stages  witli  the  least  jiossible  delay, 
to  continue  in  the  situations  they  now  hold  for  six  months  from  the  pi-esent  time. 
He  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  say,  that,  after  the  termination  of  that  period,  he 
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would  consent  to  leave  the  oflfice  of  high  sheriff  of  the  populous  and  important  county 
of  Durham  to  revert  to  the  same  state,  with  respect  to  its  appointment  and  duration, 
as  before  the  death  of  the  late  prelate.  He  saw  no  sufficient  reason  why  that  high 
office  should  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishop,  nor  why  the  gentlemen  of  tiie 
county  of  Durham  should  not  be  compelled,  like  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  counties 
of  England,  to  serve  in  their  turn  when  regularly  presented  for  that  purpose.  There 
was  no  bishop  at  present ;  but  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  matter  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, whether  three  names  should  not  be  presented  every  year  to  the  future 
bishop,  and  whether  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  select  from  that  number  the  person 
who  was  to  perform  the  duties  for  the  usual  period.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
moved,  '*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring-  in  a  bill,  to  remedy  tiie  inconveniences  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  arising  from  the  present  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Durham,  and 
for  preventing  the  like  in  future." 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

Apkil  17,  1:^26. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Criminal  Justice  Bill,  Mk.  Secretary  Peel  observed  that 
this  bill,  which  purported  to  have  no  less  an  object  than  the  improvement  of  the  Cri- 
minal Justice  of  England,  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  such  great  importance,  that  he 
conceived  the  best  method  he  could  adopt  in  its  consideration  v/ould  be  to  have  it 
read  clause  by  clause  to  the  House.  In  that  way  he  could,  be  thought,  introduce 
most  satisfactorily  the  very  few  amendments  and  alterations  v,rhich  it  was  necessary 
to  propose.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  related  to  the  powers  of  magis- 
trates in  the  taking  of  bail — powers  which  had  remained  without  any  alteration 
since  the  time  of  Edward  I.  His  object  was,  in  this  bill,  to  procure  such  a  legis- 
lative provision  as  would  make  it  distinctly  understood  what  the  powers  of  magis- 
trates actually  were  with  regard  to  bail,  upon  which  there  had  been  for  a  long  period 
very  considerable  obscurity;  and  next,  to  extend  the  class  of  offences  for  which  bail 
could  be  received,  by  giving  some  precise  and  definite  description  of  the  kind  of 
offenders  from  whom  bail  could  be  taken,  pointing  out  clearly  who  might  be  admitted 
to  bail,  and  who  must  be  committed  to  safe  custody.  He  proposed  that  where  any 
person  should  be  taken  on  a  charge  of  felony,  or  suspicion  of  felony,  befoi-e  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  the  charge  should  be  supported  by  positive  evidence  of  the  fact, 
or  by  such  evidence  as,  if  not  explained  or  contradicted,  should,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  justice,  raise  a  strong  presumption  of  the  guilt  of  the  person  charged,  such  person 
should  not  be  admitted  to  bail  by  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  either  in  or  out 
of  sessions;  but  should  be  committed  to  prison  by  the  justice  before  whom  he  or  she 
should  be  so  charged,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned.  But  (and  this  was  one 
of  the  amendments  he  proposed  to  introduce  at  present)  if  there  were  only  one  justice 
present,  and  the  person  should  be  charged  before  him  with  felony,  or  the  suspicion 
of  felony,  and  the  charge  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  an  immediate  commitment; 
but  yet,  if  there  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  justice,  such  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt 
as  would  render  it  necessary  to  have  further  enquiry  made  before  he  could  either 
safely  commit  or  discharge — the  justice  should  not  in  that  case  take  bail,  but  order 
the  prisoner  to  be  detained  until  he  could  be  taken  before  two  justices;  and  if  the 
further  evidence  produced  against  the  person  suspected  were  not  such,  in  the  opinion 
of  two  justices,  as  to  raise  a  strong  presumption  of  his  guilt,  or  such  evidence  should 
be  adduced  on  behalf  of  the  person  charged  as  should,  in  their  opinion,  weaken  the 
presumption  of  his  or  her  guilt,  but  there  should,  notwithstanding,  appear  to  them 
to  be  sufficient  ground  for  judicial  inquiry  into  his  or  her  guilt — in  such  case,  the 
person  charged  should  and  might  be  admitted  to  bail  by  such  two  justices  in  the 
manner  mentioned.  This  provision,  with  this  amendment,  would  have  the  impor- 
tant effect  of  lessening  the  number  of  those  who  were  sent,  sometimes  most  unneces- 
sarily, as  it  turned  out  afterwards,  but  yet  in  strict  compHance  with  the  law,  to  an 
imprisonment  injurious  at  once  to  their  health  and  their  morals ;  for,  looking  at  the 
number  of  commitments  for  felonies,  and  the  number  vdtimately  prosecuted  and  found 
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guilty,  there  appeared  a  disparity  which  excited  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  policy, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  the  justice,  of  the  course  at  present  adopted.  Now,  if  the 
committee  looiicd  to  the  effect  of  imprisoning  for  a  long  period,  in  a  common  jail, 
an  innocent  man  on  a  charge  of  felony,  and  considered  that  in  almost  all  cases  such 
a  person  came  out  a  much  worse  man,  in  point  of  moral  character,  than  he  was  when 
he  went  in  ;  they  would  not,  he  was  sure,  object  to  the  grant  of  a  ])ower  to  magis- 
trates which  would  prevent  in  many  cases  the  chance  of  an  innocent  man  being  ex- 
posed to  such  a  contamination.  He  inserted  the  word  "credible,"  and  that  was  a 
most  important  alteration,  because  at  present,  where  a  man  was  charged  with  felony, 
the  magistrate,  even  though  he  might  not  think  it  a  case  strongly  presumptive  of 
guilt,  had  not  the  power  to  admit  to  bail,  but  must  commit  or  discharge  the  prisoner. 
In  cases  where  two  magistrates  were  present  at  the  first  hearing  of  the  charge — and 
that,  he  thought,  would  generally  happen  in  all  cities  and  large  towns — they  would 
have  tlie  power  of  admitting  to  bail,  if  the  circumstances  should  appear  to  them  to  be 
such  as  he  had  before  mentioned.  But  where  only  one  magistrate  was  at  the  first 
hearing,  he  would  be  bound  to  remand,  if  he  had  the  doubts  to  which  he  had  be- 
fore alluded,  until  two  magistrates  could  hear  the  case. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Peel  said  that  the  clause  already  proposed  was  the  most  mate- 
rial one.  The  others  were  not  of  such  consequence  at  present.  If  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  were  positive,  the  magistrate  was  bound  to  commit ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  that  he  added  the  word  "  credible"  to  "  positive."  "  Credible"  was  not 
to  be  taken  in  its  technical  sense.  It  meant  to  guard  against  the  evidence  of  persons 
of  suspected  or  doubtful  character,  as,  for  instance,  common  prostitutes. 

On  the  clause,  "  That  before  any  person  shall  be  bailed,  or  committed,  the  justices 
shall  take  down  the  examinations,  and  bind  all  persons  to  appear  as  witnesses  on  the 
trial;  and  that  all  examinations,  informations,  and  recognizances,  be  returned  to  the 
Court," — 

Mr.  Peel  was  strongly  of  opinion,  that  if  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  were  adopted,  it  might  tend,  in  many  instances,  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice. Measures,  for  instance,  might  be  taken  by  the  friends  of  a  prisoner  to  interce;)t 
the  messenger  who  was  conveying  the  depositions  to  the  assizes,  and  thus  prevent 
the  trial  from  coming  on.  Besides,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  taking  the  discretion 
of  postponing  the  trial  quite  out  of  the  hands  of  the  judge.  Perhaps  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  judge  should  be  in  possession  of  the  merits.  He  thought  it  would  be 
wrong  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to.    • 

Mr.  Peel,  on  the  clause  being  moved,  "  That  all  informations  and  examinations  on 
which  any  person  should  be  imprisoned  or  admitted  to  bail,  should  be  committed  to 
writing,  and  returned  into  court  at  its  opening,"  said  that  at  present  magistrates, 
upon  charges  of  misdemeanour,  were  apt  not  to  reduce  the  examinations  to  writing; 
but  although  it  might  give  some  little  more  trouble,  he  conceived  it  right  that  this 
should  be  done  in  all  cases. 

This  clause  was  agreed  to;  as  were  also  the  clauses  for  giving  similar  powers  to 
coroners  in  tliis  respect  as  to  justices,  and  imposing  a  fine  on  both  of  them  in  case 
of  their  failing  to  observe  the  above  regulations.  Upon  the  clause  being  moved,  "  That 
all  felonies,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  should  be  ousted  of  that  benefit  under  all  cir- 
cumstances consequent  on  the  indictment," 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  for  the  most  part  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman;  but  the  simple  repeal  of  all  these  distinctions  now  would  be  premature. 
He  hoped  at  no  distant  period,  so  early  indeed  as  in  the  next  session,  to  bring  for- 
ward bills  for  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  of  the  criminal  statutes  [hear,  hear!] 
These  he  would  propose  to  take  in  the  following  order : — first,  the  laws  relating  to 
the  injury  of  persons :  second,  those  relating  to  coining  and  forgery.  When  these 
had  undergone  revision  and  alteration,  most  of  the  criminal  law  would  have  been 
revised  and  condensed.  As  soon  as  they  had  made  that  progress,  it  would  be  right, 
perhaps,  to  make  one  uniform  provision  upon  the  subject;  but  at  present,  those  of- 
fences that  were  clergyable,  and  those  that  were  not,  were  so  interwoven  in  the 
statutes,  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  separate  them,  or  to  come  to  any  specific  pro- 
vision upon  the  subject.     Besides,  tlie  simple  repeal  now,  by  abolishing  tlie  words 
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"without  benefit  of  clergy,"  would  have  the  effect  of  making  some  offences  capital 
that  were  not  so  by  law. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Peel  next  proposed  the  clause  enacting  that,  "  if  any  person  is  indicted  for  any 
felony  for  which  the  offender  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  he  shall  on  ar- 
raignment confess  the  felony,  or  stand  mute  of  malice,  or  shall  be  outlawed  under 
such  indictment,  &c.,  in  every  such  case  the  person  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
guilty  of  such  felony,  and  the  court  shall  award  such  judgment  as  if  such  person  had 
been  convicted  by  a  verdict." 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Scarlett  objected  to  the  clause  which  subjected  "  accessories  before  the  fad" 
to  the  same  punishment  as  principals  in  all  cases  of  felony. 

Mr.  Peel  replied,  that  he  had  adhered  to  the  principle  on  which  the  law  proceeded 
in  the  punishment  provided  for  offences.  It  was,  that  the  accessory  should  be  liable 
to  the  same  punishment  as  the  principal.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  accessory, 
in  his  opinion,  was  more  criminal ;  as  in  the  case  of  persons  instigating  boys  to  steal 
in  dwelling-houses,  to  commit  robbery,  or  some  other  offence,  with  the  expectation 
that,  on  account  of  their  youth,  they  might  escape  tlie  capital  punishment  due  to  the 
crime.  There,  in  his  opinion,  the  accessory  was  far  more  criminal.  The  principle 
was  such  as  he  had  stated,  and  would  be  found  to  pervade  all  the  statutes  relating  to 
murder,  burglary,  stealing  in  dwelling-houses,  forgery,  and  arson.  And  as  this  was 
the  general  principle,  he  attributed  the  omission  of  observing  this  principle  to  negli- 
gent legislation  in  those  cases  where  exceptions  were  made.  He  would  ask  why 
accessories  in  one  class  of  aggravated  offences  should  be  subject  to  heavy  punishment, 
and  those  of  another  class  be  exempted?  Why,  for  instance,  should  a  man  who  was 
an  accessory  in  piracy  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,  and  the  accessory  in  an 
unnatural  offence  not  be  liable?  Wherever,  therefore,  he  saw  these  exceptions  to 
the  general  principle,  he  considered  it  owing  to  negligence  in  drawing  up  the  statute. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to.  On  the  moving  of  the  clause  empowering  offences 
committed  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  boundary  line  of  two  counties  to  be  tried 
in  either  county, 

Mr.  Sykes  expressed  a  wish  that  in  all  cases  a  prisoner  should  be  tried  either  in 
the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  in  that  in  which  he  was  appre- 
hended. 

Mr.  Peel  thought,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  prisoner  always  tried 
in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed,  as  it  would  enable  both  prosecutors 
and  prisoners  to  conduct  their  cases  with  the  least  possible  expense.  If  the  prisoner 
were  to  be  tried  in  the  county  where  he  was  apprehended,  how  would  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman act  supposing  the  prisoner  were  apprehended  on  the  boundary  line,  or  in  a 
boat  on  a  river  dividing  two  counties?  He  certainly  could  not  consent  to  the  hon. 
gentleman's  proposition.  Theclause  contained  the  words,  "any  felony  may  be  inquired 
of  in  either  county."  These  words,  he  conceived,  met  the  case  mentioned  by  the 
learned  member  for  Nottingham.  If  they  did  not,  he  sliould  be  happy  to  insert  a 
clause  in  the  bill  which  would  give  the  magistrates  the  power  which  the  learned  mem- 
ber thought  they  ought  to  have. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


LARCENY  LAWS  BILL. 

April  17,  1826. 

j\Tr.  Secretary  Peel  said  he  had  to  propose  several  important  alterations.  He 
therefore  wished  the  House  merely  to  go  into  the  committee  pro  forma,  that  the  bill 
might  b'^  reprinted,  and  stand  over  for  consideration.  He  had  originally  proposed  to 
consolidate,  and  he  trusted  he  had  succeeded  in  consolidating,  the  whole  of  the  statute 
law  of  England  relating  to  all  offences  against  property,  connected  with  theft;  but 
he  liad  found,  in  attempting  to  legislate  with  resi)ect  to  theft,  that  all  that  part  which 
related  to  the  mischievous  destruction  of  property  was  so  intimately  conuccted  with 
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tlieft,  that  it  was  difficult  to  draw  a  distinction.  It  was  probable,  however,  that, 
should  the  committee  agree  to  his  alterations,  he  might  think  it  expedient  not  to  pass 
the  hill  through  the  House  this  session,  but  sutler  it  to  lie  over  for  consideration,  in 
its  amended  state,  till  the  next  session. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  would  shortly  state  to  the  House  two  or  three  of  the  alterations 
which  he  desired  to  make.  In  the  first  place,  as  it  was  expedient  to  limit,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  list  of  offences  wliich  were  subject  to  the  punishment  of  death,  he  in- 
tended to  repeal  that  law  which  made  the  stealing  in  a  church  (no  matter  under  what 
circumstances,  or  to  what  amount)  a  capital  crime.  As  the  statute  stood,  a  man 
who  stole  his  neighbour's  prayer-book  as  they  sat  in  the  same  pew  at  chapel  together, 
would  be  liable  to  suffer  death  for  it ;  the  act  being  in  itself  no  more  than  a  simple 
larceny.  He  saw  no  reason  why  any  other  law  should  be  a]ii)licable  to  a  place  of 
worship  than  to  the  common  case  of  a  dwelling-house.  In  eitlier  case  the  breaking 
and  entering  would  be  cajjital,  but  not  the  simple  act  of  stealing.  In  tlie  same  way, 
the  statute  which  made  it  death  to  steal  from  a  bootli  or  tent  at  a  fair,  was  one  which  he 
thought  deserved  to  be  revised.  People  who  kept  such  open  booths  ought  to  guard 
their  property  sufficiently  themselves,  and  not  look  for  laws  of  unreasonable  severity 
to  urotect  it.  The  steahng  to  the  amount  of  40s.  in  a  dwelling-house,  independent 
of  burglary,  was  now  capital:  he  proposed  to  increase  the  40s.  to  £5.  The  sum  of 
40s.  had  l)een  fixed  as  necessary  to  constitute  the  capital  offence,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Considering  the  different  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  amount 
which  he  now  proposed  was  not  materially  greater.  There  were  two  other  statutes 
on  which  he  would  detain  the  House  a  moment — those  applicable  to  stealing  fish, 
and  to  stealing  deer.  The  punishment  for  stealing  fish  out  of  any  pond  was  seven 
years'  transportation  ;  and  there  was  no  difference  between  an  angling  and  a  stealing 
by  nets  or  other  engines.  Now,  he  thought  it  rather  hard  to  send  an  angler,  al- 
though he  did  fish  in  other  people's  waters,  to  Botany-bay  for  seven  years ;  and  he 
therefore  proposed  a  mitigation  in  favour  of  such  characters.  The  law  as  he  -would 
have  it,  should  oblige  every  angler  who  caught  fish  improperly,  to  give  his  name 
and  address  on  demand,  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £20  for  giving  a  false  one  ;  and  his 
punishment  should  be,  to  pay  three  times  the  value  of  the  fish  taken,  with  an  ad- 
ditional fine  to  the  king,  to  be  levied  by  order  of  the  magistrate.  With  respect  to 
deer-stealing,  hon.  gentlemen  were  perhaps  aware,  that  by  the  present  law  any 
person  who  was  sworn  to  have  had  the  head,  hide,  or  any  part  of  the  flesh  of  a  deer 
in  his  house,  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  oath,  was  liable  to  be  called  on, 
without  any  proof  given  that  he  really  had  possessed  such  venison,  to  show  that  he 
had  not  possessed  it  illegally.  This  statute  w^s  too  severe,  indeed  perfectly  un- 
reasonable; and  he  proposecl  to  leave  the  law  as  to  venison  on  the  same  footing  with 
that  which  applied  to  other  meats.  There  were  one  or  two  other  alterations  Avhich 
he  proposed,  and  among  the  rest  some  change  in  the  law  referable  to  obtaining  goods 
on  false  pretences ;  but  with  these,  at  so  late  an  hour,  he  would  not  intrude  upon  the 
House. 

The  bill  went  through  the  committee,  and  was  reported. 


ALIEN  REGISTRATION  BILL. 

April  20,  1826. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  on  rising,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
Registration  of  Aliens,  observed,  that  Avhen  the  Alien  Act  was  last  under  discussion 
in  1824,  a  hope  was  ex])ressed  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  by  himself,  that  at  the  period  to  which  the  duration  of  that  act  was  hmited, 
it  might  be  possible  to  dis])ense  with  the  powers  of  compelling  aliens  to  leave  the 
country,  given  by  that  measure  to  the  executive  government.  Tlie  period  had  now- 
arrived  when  those  powers  would  cease,  unless  by  the  intervention  of  the  House  they 
were  prolonged  ;  as  the  act  of  1824  would  expire  in  November  next.  He  was  ex- 
tremely hapi)y  to  have  it  now  in  his  power  to  fulfil  the  expectation  which  he  had  just 
alluded  to,  and  to  inform  the  House,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  majesty's 
<i7 
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government  to  call  for  the  prolongation  of  this  law.  In  proposing  the  Ilc-gistration 
bill  on  the  present  occasion,  it  was  merely  wished  that  the  government  should  have 
that  to  which  he  thought  there  could  be  no  possible  objection ;  namely,  a  Registra- 
tion of  the  names  of  such  aliens  as  thought  proper  to  take  up  their  residence  in  this 
country.  He  did  not  mean  to  propose  any  further  measure  as  atfecting  aliens,  nor 
to  take  any  steps  whatever  for  compelling  them  to  leave  this  country,  under  any 
other  circumstances  than  those  which  would  be  operative  upon  the  natural-born  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty.  He  could  sincerely  assure  the  House  that  no  man  could  be 
more  willing  to  part  than  he  was  with  the  authority  which  this  bill  had  ofBcially  in- 
trusted to  his  execution  ;  and,  in  relieving  himself  from  such  a  burthen,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  reflect  that,  during  the  five  years  in  which  he  had  exercised  it,  not  a 
single  instance  of  abuse  had  been  laid  to  his  charge.  It  was  true,  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  an  abuse  of  the  power  would  not  have  been  conclusive  against  the 
propriety  of  the  measure  itself;  but  it  still  would  have  naturally  enough  indisposed 
the  House  to  afford  a  too  great  facility  for  its  re-enactment.  He  repeated,  however, 
that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  abuse  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
had  been  imputed  to  him,  and,  indeed,  he  had  only  in  a  single  instance  applied  them. 
It  was  also  due  to  his  predecessor  to  state,  that  he  had  only  resorted  to  the  measure 
five  or  six  times ;  so  that  altogether  its  extraordinary  powers  had  been  but  rarely 
brought  into  operation.  The  single  case  in  which  he  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  it,  was  not  at  all  of  a  political  character.  It  was  where  an  individual  had 
threatened  to  resort  to  personal  violence  against  a  foreign  ambassador,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  induce  a  rationally-grounded  expectation  that  he  would,  if  left  imrestrained, 
have  carried  his  threat  into  execution  ;  and  he  really  believed  that  it  afterwards  proved 
of  great  advantage  to  the  individual  himself,  that  it  was  not  left  in  his  power  to  offer 
the  violence  he  had  premeditated  against  a  high  public  functionary,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  all  the  protection  which  the  laws  furnished  while  he  resided 
officially  in  this  country.  From  what  he  had  stated,  the  House  would  see,  that  not 
only  had  no  abuse  been  committed  through  the  means  of  this  bill,  but  that  in  this 
single  instance,  and  one  quite  unconnected  with  politics,  had  it  been  used  at  all.  And 
he  could  further  state,  that  he  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  any  use  from 
being  made  of  this  measure  against  foreigners,  by  any  of  the  subordinate  agents  who 
were  placed  under  his  control.  The  act  which  he  meant,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  propose  in  the  place  of  the  Alien  act,  was  intended  not  as  a  temporary,  but  a 
permanent  law  ;  and  it  merely  required  that  every  alien  should,  upon  his  landing  in 
England,  under  a  certain  penalty  for  omission,  be  compelled  to  give  a  true  designa- 
tion of  his  name  and  place  of  intended  residence  in  this  country,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  also  have  the  power  of  requiring  a  renewal  of  this  registration 
of  names,  at  certain  intervals,  while  the  same  parties  remained  in  England.  He 
certainly  should  not  consent  to  part  with  this  power,  if  he  had  not  observed  the  con- 
duct of  the  aliens  who  were  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  act ;  and  of  them  he  could 
say,  that  he  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  they  would  abuse  the  new  privileges  (for 
such  they  might  be  called)  which  were  about  to  be  conferred  ujjon  them.  Many  of 
the  foreigners  who  were  now  in  this  country  had  been  compelled  to  seek  its  shores, 
in  consequence  of  the  intestine  troubles  and  dissensions  which  unfortunately  raged 
in  their  native  land.  They  had  here,  he  was  glad  to  say,  found  an  asylum,  and  re- 
ceived the  generous  and  humane  sympathy  and  assistance  of  all  parties.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  bad  return  for  British  generosity,  were  they  to  make  this  land,  where, 
under  their  misfortunes,  they  had  sought  and  found  a  resting-place,  the  scene  of 
cabals  or  conspiracies  against  their  own  governments,  while  Great  Britain  was  in 
alliance  with  them.  If,  however  (which  he  had  no  reason  to  anticipate),  these 
foreigners  should  hereafter  by  their  conduct  defeat  his  sanguine  expectations,  then 
he  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  calling  upon  parliament  for  a  renewal  of  the  Alien 
bill.  He  did,  however,  hope  that  such  a  step  would  be  unnecessary,  and  it  was  there- 
fore with  the  greater  cheerfulness  he  consented  to  relinquish  a  power,  which  he  had 
the  consolation  of  feeling  had  passed  through  his  hands  without  abuse.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
Registration  of  Aliens. 

In  reply  to  a  remark  by  Sir  R.  Wilson,  respecting  the  necessity  which  in  some 
cases,  in  times  of  political  troubles  abroad,  aliens  were  under  of  using  wrong  names, 
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Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  the  alien  telling  the  officer 
confidentially  what  his  name  really  was.  The  regulation  he  considered  necessary, 
as  it  might  be  desirable  on  some  occasions  to  know  the  number  of  aliens  in  the 
country,  and  the  particular  points  to  which  they  were  resorting. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


IRISH  CHURCH  RATES  BILL. 
April  21,  1826. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Irish  Church  Rates'  Bill,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved, 
"  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  receive  a  clause  empowering  the  Pro- 
testant parishioners,  in  vestry  assembled,  to  assess  their  respective  parishes  in  certain 
limited  sums  toAvards  the  building,  enlarging,  and  repairing  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses and  Roman  Catholic  chapels." 

In  the  discission  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  thought  the  great  advantage  of  this  bill  was,  that 
it  made  the  charges  to  which  a  parish  was  subjected,  definite.  He  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  tliat  it  was  a  great  abuse  for  the 
Protestant  vestry  of  a  parish  to  make  rates  of  the  sort  he  had  aUuded  to,  such  as 
building  houses  for  the  parish  clerks,  and  supplying  a  profusion  of  wine ;  they  were, 
doubtless,  great  abuses,  and  ought  to  be  prevented  by  law,  and  this  bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  doing  it.  These  vestries  were  to  be  considered  as  so  many  little  parlia- 
ments in  their  several  parishes ;  but  their  powers  ought  to  be  as  clearly  defined  as 
])ossible.  It  ought  to  be  distinctly  laid  down  to  what  objects  the  money  raised  under 
their  authority  should  be  applied.  According  to  the  present  practice,  many  of  the 
parishes  in  Ireland,  in  reality,  levied  poor-rates.  The  practice  was  gradually  creeping 
into  more  extensive  adoption ;  and  deprecating,  as  he  did,  the  application  of  the  poor- 
laws  tc  that  country,  he  must  condemn  this  practice,  and  declare  that  measures  ought 
to  be  adopted  to  prevent  its  spread.  If  poor-rates  were  to  be  introduced,  let  it  be 
on  the  authority  of  parliament ;  but  let  not  such  principles  be  introduced  partially, 
according  to  the  notions  of  particular  parishes.  The  principle  ought  to  be  generally  ap- 
plied, or  not  at  all ;  and,  if  it  were  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  applied,  let  parliamentary 
sanction  for  it  be  obtained.  As  to  the  particular  proposition  now  before  the  House, 
if  it  were  right  to  maintain  an  established  church,  then  the  parishioners  must  bo 
subjected  to  the  charge  of  the  church ;  but,  if  they  were  also  to  be  subjected  to  con- 
tribute to  other  places  of  worship,  what  was  that  but  telling  them  there  was  no 
necessity  for  maintaining  an  established  church  ?  His  hon.  friend  had  included  the 
Presbyterians  in  his  motion.  He  doubted  much  whether  they  wanted  the  assistance 
proposed  to  be  given  them;  but  his  hon.  friend  felt  the  distinction  would  be  too 
marked,  and  therefore  he  had  included  them.  But  why  stop  there?  There  were 
other  classes  of  Christians  equally  entitled  to  consideration.  Why  not  include  the 
Quakers  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  ?  Did  not  his  hon.  friend  think  it  would  be 
hard  on  the  Quaker,  who  was  called  upon  to  maintain  his  own  church,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  established  church,  if  he  were  also  called  upon  to  maintain  another 
church,  against  which  he  was  decidedly  and  conscientiously  opposed  ?  The  clause 
did  not  define  the  power  to  be  given  to  vestries,  and  it  would  engender  endless  dis- 
putes and  debates.  Besides,  the  machinery  of  it  was  undefined.  If  he  were  to 
admit,  which  he  did  not,  its  necessity,  he  must  say  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
details  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed.  But  he  opposed  the  clause  in 
principle,  because,  to  admit  that,  would  be  to  give  up  the  principle  on  which  an  es- 
tablished church  was  founded. 

The  proposed  clause  was  negatived  by  40  against  18 ;  after  which,  the  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  believed,  as  the  law  now  stood,  the  bishop  was  authorized  to 
order  a  church  to  be  built  in  parishes  where  there  was  none  ;  and  as  there  might  be 
two  parishes  adjoining,  and  one  church  sufficient  for  both,  it  would  be  a  saving  to 
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the  parish  having  no  church  to  contribute  to  the  rates  of  the  adjoining  parish,  in- 
stead of  beinj?  obliged  to  build  a  new  one  for  themselves. 


COUNSEL  FOR  PERSONS  PROSECUTED  FOR  FELONY. 
April  25,  1826. 

Mr.  George  Lamb  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  allow  persons  pro- 
secuted for  felony  to  make  their  defence  by  Counsel," — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  ensued,  expressed  his 
dissent  from  the  ])roposition  whicli  had  been  submitted  to  the  House.  1  wo  years  ago 
the  same  subject  had  been  under  discussion,  when  the  deliberations  upon  it  werecon- 
ductetl  with  so  much  ability  and  acuteness,  that  he  must  confess — although  he  Wiis 
aware  that  in  doing  so  lie  should  incur  the  charge  of  weakness — his  opinion  had  oscil- 
lated, and  he  had  entertained  some  doubts  on  the  question.  He  thought  in  the  then 
state  of  his  mind,  that  it  would  be  better  and  more  safe  to  give  the  benefit  of  those 
doubts  to  the  existing  system,  and  he  had  accordingly  voted  against  the  motion. 
The  subsequent  reflection  and  examination  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  subject  had 
convinced  him  that  it  was  right.  He  regretted  that  he  could  not  on  this  occasion 
associate  himself  with  the  hon.  and  learned  mover  in  the  labour  of  reforming  the 
legal  institutions  of  the  country ;  but  he  felt  at  the  same  time  that  he  should  little 
deserve  the  flattering  opinion  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  expressed 
of  him,  if  he  sufl'ered  himself  to  be  influenced  by  tliat  consideration  alone,  and  with- 
out the  sanction  of  his  judgment.  In  stating  the  impression  which  he  felt  on  this 
subject,  he  must  claim  for  himself  to  be  free  from  all  professional  prejudices.  As  far 
as  his  own  interest  was  concerned,  the  alteration  now  proposed  would  be  extremely 
satisfactory ;  because  it  would  lighten  some  part  of  that  which  he  now  felt  to  be  the 
most  painful  part  of  his  duties.  He  meant  the  revision  which  he  was  often  compelled 
to  make  of  the  sentence,  between  the  period  at  which  it  had  been  pronounced  and  its 
execution,  when  he  was  compelled  either  to  decide  in  a  few  hours,  or  to  grant  a  respite 
which  might  give  rise  to  hopes  wholly  without  any  reasonable  foundation.  He  should 
not  object  to  the  alteration  because  it  was  an  innovation  upon  a  practice  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  years ;  for  that  would  come  with  an  ill  grace  indeed  from  one  who 
had  already  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  abolish  customs  which,  if  their  antiquity 
alone  could  have  recommended  them,  were  entitled  to  the  mostabsolute  protection.  Nor 
was  it  because  numerous  authorities  were  to  be  found  in  favour  of  the  existing  practice; 
for  the  same  might  be  said  of  many  others,  of  which  he  entirely  disapproved.  On 
both  sides  authorities  might  be  adduced,  the  weight  and  respectability  of  which  no 
one  could  doubt,  and  which  placed  the  mind  of  any  one  who  examined  them,  as  Lord 
Bacon  said,  "  in  confluentia  aciuarum."  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  whatever  would 
tend  to  elucidate  the  truth,  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent  and  the  convic- 
tion of  the  guilty,  recommended  its  immediate  adoption,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
system  which  prevailed;  but  it  was  because  he  believed  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  if  carried,  would  not  tend  to  this,  that  he  opposed  it.  One  of  the 
considerations  on  which  his  opposition  was  founded  was,  although  not  in  itself  a  very 
important  one,  yet  not  to  be  lost  sight  of — he  meant  the  expense  to  the  prisoners  in 
paying  fees  to  counsel,  and  the  delay  which  must  be  occasioned  in  the  administration 
of  justice. — He  did  not  mean  to  be  understood,  that  any  consideration  of  expense  or 
delay  ought  of  themselves  to  preclude  an  alteration  like  that  now  moved  for,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  justice  was  more  fairly  done  in  consequence ,  but  he  did  not 
believe  (and  he  had  means  as  acute,  perhaps,  as  any  one,  of  knowing  the  fact  if  it 
were  so)  that  any  injustice,  or  even  inconvenience,  was  felt  by  the  prisoners  them- 
selves under  the  actual  practice.  Every  day  almost  petitions  were  presented  to  him 
on  the  behalf  of  prisoners,  which  contained  various  complaints ;  but  he  did  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  one  like  those  mentioned  by  his  hon.  friend.  Various 
grounds  were  alleged  by  the  prisoners,  but  none  of  them  complained  that  counsel  hud 
not  been  heard  on  their  behalf.  He  had  therefore  reason  to  assert,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  was  not  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of  England.  If  counsel 
were  allowed  to  address  the  jury  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  the  judges  would  feel  and 
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act  on  the  trial  differently  from  their  present  usual  impartiality  and  indulgence  to 
the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  had,  by  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  the  aid  of  counsel  in  all 
matters  of  advice,  in  argument  on  a  point  of  law,  in  examining  and  cross-examining 
witnesses  in  every  thing  but  in  the  address  to  the  jurj',  that  was  in  all  matters  of 
real  importance  to  him.  And,  if  the  prisoner's  counsel  had  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  evidence,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  could  not  be  prevented  from  speaking 
in  reply.  But  the  true  way  to  consider  the  question  was,  not  as  it  would  serve  the 
interest  of  the  prisoner,  but  as  it  would  promote  the  administration  of  public  justice. 
If  this  measure  were  adopted,  could  it  bo  exjjccted  tliat  the  judges,  who,  as  an  hon. 
nu'ml)er  liad  said,  had  listened  with  forbearance  to  the  defences  made  by  Tluu'tell 
and  Hellingham,  would  show  the  same  indulgence  to  the  counsel  of  such  criminals? 
Tlioy  all  knew  that  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  France,  where  the 
judge  was  placed  in  such  cases  in  a  different  situation  from  a  judge  in  this  country, 
there  were  instances  in  which  the  judge,  from  a  desire  to  show  his  acuteness  in  de- 
tecting the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  endea- 
voured to  excite  an  undue  influence  in  tlie  minds  of  the  jury.  The  cases  which  had 
Ijeen  adduced  by  the  learned  member  who  supported  the  motion,  seemed  to  him  to 
make  against  it.  One  of  the  cases  was  that  of  a  person  named  Evans,  who  was  tried 
at  Lancaster,  where  the  Attorney-general  for  the  county  palatine  ajjpeared  as  counsel 
for  the  prosecution.  That  learned  gentleman,  with  his  acknowleged  fairness,  stated 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  but  he  also  thought  it  right  to  make  some  observations, 
which,  to  that  learned  gentleman,  seemed  to  be  highly  pertinent,  but  which  were  not 
generally  indulged  in  by  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  What  did  the  learneil  judge 
do  upon  that  occasion  ?  Did  he  submit  to  the  learned  counsel  ?  No.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  learned  judge  interrupted  the  counsel,  and  said,  "  Is  this  fair — why  state 
any  thing  in  aggravation  of  the  facts  ? — why  state  more  to  the  jury  than  is  consis- 
tent with  fair  and  impartial  justice  ?"  In  that  case  the  prisoner  was  acipiitted  ;  and 
he  begged  to  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  whether  he  were  prepared  to  assert 
that,  if  the  prisoner  had  had  an  advocate  who  was  permitted  to  make  a  speech  for  the 
defence,  and  if  the  Attorney-general  for  the  county  palatine  had  been  permitted  to 
make  a  speech  in  reph',  he  would  have  been  acquitted  ?  He  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  this 
bill  would  not  be  to  ensure  conviction  in  many  cases,  where  acquittal  would  take 
place,  wlien  the  case  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  and  the  jury,  and  when  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  prevented  from  duing  more  than  detailing  the  facts, 
of  which  he  intended  to  offer  evidence.  He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  another  advantage  possessed  by  the  prisoner  in  this  country — to  an  advantage 
which  appeared  to  him  to  afford  an  immense  security  that  injustice  would  not  be 
dune — he  meant  the  unanimous  verdict  of  twelve  men.  When  he  considered  that 
advantage,  he  felt  satisfied  that  there  could  scarcely  be  an  instance  in  which  twelve 
men  would  declare  unanimously  that  another  had  been  guilty  of  an  ofience,  for  which 
he  was  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death,  unless  the  proof  were  so  clear  as  not  to  leave 
a  doubt  of  his  guilt.  He  had  been  told  that,  in  Scotland,  a  [jrisoner  charged  with 
felony  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  counsel ;  but  he  b^'gged  to  remind  those  hon.  gen- 
tlemen who  urged  that  as  an  argument  in  support  of  this  measure,  that  the  situation 
of  a  prisoner  in  Scotland  was  different  from  that  of  a  prisoner  in  England,  inasmuch 
as  in  Scotland  a  majority  of  eight  against  a  minority  of  seven  was  sufficient  to  con- 
sign a  prisoner  to  capital  punishment ;  and  where  such  a  majority  was  sufficient  to 
award  such  a  punishment,  there  might  be  no  objection  to  permit  counsel  to  urge  in- 
genious arguments,  although  in  England,  where  nothing  less  than  the  unanimous 
consent 'of  twelve  men  could  procure  conviction,  great  objections  to  such  a  proceeding 
might  very  fairly  exist.  One  of  the  strongest  o'ljections  to  such  a  ])roceeding  arose 
from  the  fact,  that  the  jury  must  be  unanimous  ;  because  there  was  great  probability 
that  out  of  twelve  men  one  might  be  found,  upon  whose  mind  an  ingenious  speech 
might  make  an  undue  impression.  He  had  stated  iiis  reasons  for  resisting  the  motion, 
and  again  denied  that  justice  was  partially  administered  under  the  present  system. 
He  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  any  change  in  a  system  which  not  only  ensured  impar- 
tial justice,  but  which  gave  general  satisfaction.  He  was  unwilling,  by  agreeing  to 
any  change,  to  run  the  risk  of  the  judge  being  iiuliiced  to  reply  to  the  observations 
made  by  counsel.     And  he  was  also  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  the  jury  being  in- 
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fluenced  by  the  concluding  speech  of  counsel.  He,  at  the  same  time,  was  willing  to 
admit,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  this  case ;  that  the  argument  was 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  as  to  the  theory;  but  thinking  that 
the  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  might  be  of  general  prejudice  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  country,  he  felt  compelled  to  give  a  reluctant  opposition  to 
the  motion,  although  recommended  by  its  apparent  connexion  with  the  interests  of 
humanity,  by  its  statement  upon  theory,  and  still  more  by  the  very  fair  and  temperate 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  105  against  36 ;   majority,  69. 


STEALING  IN  GARDENS,  &c. 
April  27,  1826, 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  he  had  already  intimated  fo  the  House  his  inten- 
tion to  postpone  the  bill  for  consolidating  the  laws  relative  to  Larceny  till  next 
session ;  but  there  was  one  law — that  relative  to  stealing  in  orchards — which  he 
could  not  consent  to  leave  in  its  present  state  even  till  that  period.  By  the  law  as 
it  now  stood,  a  school-boy  stealing  an  apple,  a  passenger  casually  passing  along  a 
road  and  taking  a  little  fruit,  was  guilty  of  a  felony ;  and  the  magistrate  had  no 
discretion,  but  must  commit  for  that  offence.  The  severity  of  this  law  prevented  its 
execution,  and  it  failed  in  affording  that  protection  to  garden  property  which  it  was 
intended  to  afford.  He  meant,  therefore,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law,  and 
give  a  power  to  the  magistrate  to  levy  a  fine  treble  the  value  of  the  property  stolen; 
and,  where  the  party  was  unable  to  pay  this,  to  leave  the  magistrate  the  power  of 
committing  the  offender  to  prison.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  concluded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  tliQ  law  respecting  the  offence  of  stealing  in 
gardens  and  hothouses. 

Leave  given. 


CORPORATE  RIGHTS  IN  IRELAND. 

April  28,  1826. 

In  a  debate  which  aro)':e  on  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  of  two  petitions 
from  Ireland,  signed  by  upwards  of  40,000  Roman  Catholics, — 

Mr.  Secketary  Peel  said,  that  not  having  been  present  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion,  he  would  refrain  from  entering  into  the  general  argument,  and  confine 
himself  simply  to  saying,  that  he  by  no  means  acquiesced  in  the  view,  that  the  pri- 
vileges now  withheld  from  the  Catholics  were  so  withheld  in  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick.  It  would  be  time  enough  when  that  argument  was  formally  urged,  to 
combat  it,  which  he  should  be  certainly  prepared  to  do  ;  retaining  as  he  did  his  original 
opinion  respecting  that  Treaty,  and  not  concurring  in  the  assertion,  that  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  Catholics  to  political  power  had  been  withheld  in  consequence  of 
its  operation.  The  petitioners  themselves  seemed  doubtful  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  meant  to  press  their  argument  founded  upon  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  or  on  that 
particular  article  of  it  which  was  framed  to  secure  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland.  Now,  did  they  mean  that 
by  tliis  provision  they  were  to  be  free  from  molestation  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, or  did  they  construe  it  into  an  admission  of  their  claim  to  equal  eligibility  to 
civil  office?  He  rather  tliought  that  they  confounded  both  senses  in  their  con- 
struction ;  for  they  asserted  their  right  to  sit  in  both  Houses  of  parliament  by  virtue 
of  this  Treaty.  If  that  v.ere  the  true  construction,  there  was  an  end  at  once  to  the 
question ;  but  believing  it  not  to  be  so,  he  must  dissent  from  the  view  taken  by  the 
petitioners. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 
April  28,  1826. 

On  the  order  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Bill,  Mr.  J.  Smith 
having  alluded  to  the  defective  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  with  respect  to 
the  aj)proliension  of  offenders, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Pei-x  said,  he  understood  the  object  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  be 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Police,  like  that  of  the  Customs  or  Excise,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  a  regular  gradation  of  authority  in  that  department.  He  was, 
however,  inclined  to  doubt  the  policy  of  such  a  measure.  He  did  not  consider  it 
desirable  to  create  any  new  officer  with  greater  powers  than  those  possessed  by  an 
ordinary  magistrate.  He  questioned  whether  the  erection  of  any  intermediate 
authority  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  magistracy  in  general,  would  not 
be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The  police  of  the  metropolis  he 
certainly  did  not  think  defective.  One  great  advantage  resulting  from  it  was,  that 
there  were  always  magistrates  at  hand,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  could  ai)ply  for  ad-  . 
vice  and  assistance.  If,  instead  of  having  eight  divisions,  one  chief  otfieer  or  board 
were  constituted,  the  hon.  gentleman  would  find  he  had  not  advanced  one  step  to- 
wards his  object.  The  alteration  would  only  have  the  effect  of  complicating  the 
system  of  police,  and  lessening  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  moved  the  addition  of  a  clause,  "  that  no  indictment  should  be 
abated,  annulled,  or  discontinued,  on  any  plea  of  misnomer,  or  for  want  of  addition ; 
but  that  in  such  case,  the  court  should  have  power  speedily  to  amend  the  error 
according  to  the  affidavits,  and  proceed  with  the  trial  forthwith." 

JNIr.  Secretary  Peel  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  that  every  facility  for  the  escape 
of  the  guilty  should  be  removed,  if  by  so  doing  no  security  were  taken  from  the 
innocent.     On  this  principle,  he  saw  no  objeciion  to  the  clause. 

The  clause  was  added  by  way  of  ridei-,  and  the  bill  passed. 


THE  CORN  LAWS.— DISTRESS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS. 

May  1,  1826. 

Mr.  Canning  having  moved  that  the  House  should  to-morrow  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  with  reference  to  these  subjects,  a  debate  arose,  in  the  course  of  which, — 

jNIr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  add  a  word  to  what 
had  fallen  from  his  right  hon.  friend.  It  had  been  his  painful  duty  to  receive  reports 
of  the  distress  which  existed,  and  of  the  disorders  which  arose  out  of  it,  and  to  take 
the  most  effectual  steps  in  his  power  to  repress  those  disorders  and  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  Yet,  while  he  did  this,  he  could  not  withhold  the  expression  of  his  deep 
commiseration  at  the  severity  of  the  distress,  or  his  admiration  at  the  patience  and 
forbearance  with  which  (with  some  few  exceptions)  that  severity  of  suffering  had 
hitherto  been  borne  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  He  had  every  confidence  in  the 
effect  of  the  measures  now  proposed,  and  of  the  exertions  vvhich  he  had  no  doubt  would 
be  made  to  render  them  still  more  effectual ;  and  he  hoped  tliat  this  occasion  would 
be  the  means  of  strengthening  those  bonds  which  united  the  higher  and  the  lower 
classes  in  this  country,,  by  affording  additional  manifestations  of  great  liberality  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  a  grateful  sense  of  it  on  the  other.  He  trusted  that  they  who 
were  blessed  with  superfluous  wealth  would  use  their  efforts  on  this  occasion  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  to  mitigate,  and,  if  possible,  remove  the  suft'erings  of  their  dis- 
tressed countrymen.  Immediate  and  active  measures  for  this  purpose  would  be  con- 
sidered more  necessary  here,  when  it  was  recollected  what  had  been  already  done 
by  the  charitable  efforts  of  the  local  authorities  and  the  affluent  residents  in  the  dis- 
tricts. In  some  places,  three  siibscriptions  had  been  alrciuly  raised;  in  others,  most 
liberal  donations  had  flowed  from  the  bounty  of  private  individuals;  and  in  all,  the 
most  humane  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  rich  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  their 
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poor  neighbours.    All  these  had  yet  been  found  insufficient  to  meet  the  evil :  but  he 
looked  forward  with  a  confident  hope  that  the  result  of  the  meeting,  which  was  to  be 
held  in  the  city  to-morrow,  would  accomplish  that  object. 
Mr.  Canning's  motion  was  agreed  to. 

May  2,  1826. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  Mr.  Canning  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  act  of  the  3d  Geo  IV.,  cap.  60,  respecting  the 
Corn-laws. 

A  long  debate  ensued ;  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee ;  the  first  reso- 
lution, that  bonded  corn  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  home  market,  was  carried ; 
and  then  the  chairman  reported  progress,  and  obtained  leave  for  the  Committee  to 
sit  again. 

May  5,  1826. 

The  House  having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee,  Mr.  Canning  moved 
the  following  resolution :  —  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is 
expedient  to  empower  his  majesty,  by  any  order  or  orders  of  his  majesty  in  council, 
to  permit,  under  certain  regulations,  and  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  the  entry,  for 
home  consumption,  of  an  additional  quantity  of  foreign  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  subject 
to  the  duties  which  may  be  imposed  by  any  act  to  be  passed  in  this  session  of  par- 
liament." 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said: — Sir,  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  such  unfounded  charges  of  inconsistency  as 
those  which  have  just  been  advanced  against  his  majesty's  government.  1  am 
anxious.  Sir,  to  declare  my  entire  concurrence  in  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the 
question  before  the  committee  by  my  right  hon.  friend.  And,  at  the  same  time,  I 
will  again  declare,  that  if  I  had  now  to  vote  upon  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Bridgenorth,  I  would  vote  precisely  as  I  did  upon  the  very  day  to 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey  has  referred,  the  18th  of  April  last.  Had  I 
possessed,  on  that  day,  the  gift  even  of  foresight — and  had  I  come  to  such  a  dis- 
cussion with  all  the  benefit  of  that  deliberate  reflection  and  enlarged  knowledge 
upon  the  subject,  which  the  debates  upon  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  subsequently 
furnished  me  with — and  had  I  been  cognizant  of  all  those  charges  of  vacillation  and 
inconsistency  which  have  this  evening  been  urged  against  his  majesty's  ministers — 
yet.  Sir,  founding  my  decision  upon  what  I  believed  to  be  the  best  ground,  and  with 
a  view  of  ensuring,  at  a  future  day,  a  calm  and  unimpassioned  discussion  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  I  would  as  certainly  have  voted,  upon  looking  at  the  present  circumstances  and 
situation  of  the  country,  against  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bridge- 
north,  for  entertaining  the  proposition  he  then  submitted  to  the  House,  with  a  view 
to  the  permanent  arrangement  of  the  law  respecting  the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 
I  see  no  well-founded  charge  of  inconsistency  against  his  majesty's  ministers,  because 
at  this  time  they  propose  to  parliament  the  measures  which  my  right  hon.  friend  has 
propounded  to  the  committee; — because  they  arc  a])plying  to  the  legislature  for  that 
discretionary  authority,  with  which  it  may  be  a  matter  of  prudence  and  a  means  of 
safety  to  invest  them  ;  or  because  they  call  for  such  a  provision,  in  the  apprehension 
that  there  may  be  a  grievous  pressure  experienced  by  the  people  from  the  possible 
rise  of  agricultural  produce  beyond  its  present  prices.  Looking  at  the  expediency  of 
protecting  those  classes  of  the  community  who  would  be  most  affected  by  a  rise  from 
future  pressure  of  that  kind,  my  right  hon.  friend  proposes  to  arm  the  government 
with  powers  of  a  discretionary  nature,  in  order  to  prevent  any  such  pressure,  which 
might  otherwise  be  likely  to  be  experienced  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  My 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Dorsetshire,  whom  I  have  heard  this  evening  with  so 
much  pleasure,  says,  that  he  throws  back  upon  his  majesty's  government  the  responsi- 
bility which  he  considers  we  would  throw  upon  the  landed  interest.  Sir,  we  accept 
that  responsibility.  Our  proposition  is,  that  such  a  responsibility  should  be  im- 
posed upon  those  with  whom  alone  it  ought  to  be  trusted ;  namely,  his  majesty's 
government.     But  we  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  landed  interest,  "  If  you  refuse  us 
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these  powers,  the  responsibility  is  no  longer  on  our  shoulders,  but  on  yours."  The 
whole  effect  of  the  motion  which  is  submitted  to  the  committee  will  be,  to  place  those 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  government.  INIy  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Dorsetshire,  thinks  that  no  case  is  made  out  as  to  the  necessity  of  low  jjrices  of  corn. 
])Ut  n)y  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Surrey,  charges  his  majesty's  government  witii 
vacillation  and  inconsistency;  because,  after  negativing  the  vote  which  the  hon 
member  for  Bridgenorth  asked  the  House  to  come  to  upon  the  18th  of  Aj)ril,  i  i 
respect  of  the  propriety  of  remodelling  the  Corn-laws  altogether,  they  now  propose 
the  admission  into  the  country  of  500,000  quarters  of  foreign  corn.  M  hy.  Sir,  if 
this  sophistry  is  to  avail,  let  me  ask  where  is  the  consistency  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Surrey  himself?  lie  says  that  we  should  have  orought  forward  the  whole  question 
of  the  Corn-laws  before  this  period.  But  what  have  been  his  votes  on  the  subject? 
When  the  hon.  member  for  Bridgenorth  proposed  to  discuss  the  corn  question,  did 
he  not  vote  against  the  discussion?  And  when  it  was  proposed  to  let  out  bonded 
corn  at  a  duty  in  a  former  year,  did  he  not  support  the  proposition  ? 

iMr.  Sumner. — I  did  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Peel. — But  did  my  hon.  friend  oppose  it?  Was  he  not  prepared  to  admit 
foreign  wheat,  under  such  circumstances,  into  the  market?  1  do  appeal  to  the 
landed  interest,  to  those  members  of  it  who  are  now  present  in  the  connnittec,  and 
to  that  fairness  and  manliness  Avhich  I  know  them  to  possess  ;  and  I  call  upon  tlicm, 
if  they  wish  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  foreign  corn  generally,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent competition,  arid  have  yet  been  willing,  under  some  circumstances,  to  let  it  come 
in ;  if  they  sec  no  inconsistency  in  this,  I  say,  do  let  them  feel  rightly  for  those  who 
jn-opose  to  parliament  a  measure  which  may  have  the  eti'ect  of  alleviating  the  pressure 
whicli  weighs  so  heavily  on  the  manufacturing  community.  Sir,  I  can  have  no  pre- 
possessions against  either  the  manufacturing  or  the  agricultural  interest.  My  con- 
nexions witli  both  of  them  would  effectually  prevent  me  from  being  opposed  to  either. 
With  the  manufacturing  interest  I  am  connected  by  many  important  ties;  but  as 
far  as  j^ersonal  interest  is  concerned,  I  believe  I  may  say  no  man  is  more  deeply 
concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  agriculturists  than  myself.  My  hon,  friend  who 
spoke  last  has  said,  and  I  have  heard  the  observation  repeated  more  than  once  by 
others,  that  there  is  no  use  in  increasing  the  supply  of  corn  in  this  country,  and 
lowering  its  price;  since  they  who  are  in  want  of  money  altogether  cannot  buy  it 
at  any  price,  however  low.  Why,  Sir,  what  miserable  sophistry  is  this  !  To  suppose 
that  there  are  no  classes  in  this  country  except  those  who  are  abounding  in  wealth, 
and  can  command  all  luxuries — and  those  who  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  unable 
to  purchase  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  I  put  it  to  my  hou.  friend  whether 
there  are  not  between  those  two  classes  many  intermediate  ones,  who  possess,  in 
various  degrees,  the  means  of  purchasing,  some  of  them  the  luxuries,  some  the  com- 
forts, and  some  the  necessaries,  of  life  ?  Is  it  possible  to  contend  that  no  immediate 
advantage  will  result  to  the  otlier  classes  from  lowering  the  price  of  corn  to  them, 
if  it  shall  have  attained  such  an  additional  price  in  the  market  as  to  render  it  dearer 
than  it  is  at  present  ?  Look  at  the  distressed  classes  of  manufacturers  ;  look  at  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  who  are  suffering:  at  Rochford  there  are  10,000, 
at  another  place  12,000,  at  another  15,000.  How  are  they  supported  at  this  moment? 
Why,  Sir,  they  are  supported  by  the  benevolence  of  their  neighbours.  And  if  the 
effect  of  tile  measures  proposed  Ijy  my  right  hon.  friend  be  to  enable  those  neigh- 
bours, with  the  contri!)utii>ns  raised  for  their  relief,  to  purchase  additional  supplies 
of  corn,  to  be  afforded  to  those  who  have  no  means  of  purchasing  it,  what  folly  is  it 
to  contend  that  lowering  the  price  of  corn,  and  thereby  enlarging  the  quantities 
which  such  monies  will  purchase,  will  not  relieve  the  unfortunate  peojile  in  (juestion  ? 
When  my  hon.  friend  says  that  no  ease  had  been  made  out,  I  would  ask  what  it  is 
he  means  ?  Quite  sure  I  am  that  I  may  appeal  to  the  committee  whether,  in  the 
very  fact  of  those  existing  distresses,  such  a  case  is  not  made  out  ?  I  am  so  confi- 
dent that  the  general  conviction  of  the  distress  which  now  prevails  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  must  have  come  home  to  the  mind  and  knowledge  of  every  man, 
from  the  information  which  has  been  supplied  on  that  head  by  the  daily  newspapers, 
as  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  same  motives  which  induce  parliament  to  concur 
in  the  proposition  for  letting  out  the  bonded  corn,  will  also  induce  it  to  give  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  government  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing,  or  a  measure  of 
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similar  effect ;  that  is  to  say,  to  admit  500,000  quarters  of  foreign  corn  into  our  ports. 
I  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  arguments  of  my  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Somersetshire,  but  he  seems  a  little  to  misapprehend  the  propositions  of  my  right 
hon.  friend.  My  right  hon.  friend  does  not  propose,  as  the  hon.  baronet  supposes, 
a  specific  duty  of  10s.  the  quarter  on  the  corn  so  to  be  imported.  But  why  does  my 
hon.  friend,  of  all  men,  assuming  even  that  his  notion  is  correct,  enter  his  opposition 
to  such  a  duty?  In  the  last  year,  when  foreign  corn  was  admitted,  it  was  admitted 
at  10s.  only;  and  this  10s.  has  since  been  assumed,  I  think,  as  the  maximum  of  duty 
to  be  imposed  on  future  importations.  But  in  point  of  fact.  Sir,  in  the  very  first 
instance,  when  some  vague  proposition  was  made  on  the  subject,  12s.  was  suggested 
by  my  right  hon.  friend.  He  departed  from  the  precedent  of  the  former  year:  he 
did  not  take  10s.  a  quarter,  but  he  did  take  12s.  per  quarter  for  the  new  duty.  How 
can  there,  I  ask,  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  than  this,  that  if  the  duty  now  to  be 
fixed  were  a  definite  duty,  it  would  be  likely,  even  at  12s.,  to  be  permanent  or  preju- 
dicial to  the  landed  interest  ?  But  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Somerset,  is 
alarmed,  because,  as  he  observes,  we  positively  mean  to  admit  500,000  quarters  of 
foreign  wheat.  That,  Sir,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  case.  My  hon.  friend, 
upon  looking  at  the  bill  about  to  be  brought  in,  will  find  that  there  is  an  express 
provision  in  it, — in  the  event  of  200,000,  or  even  100,000  quarters  proving  sufficient 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case, — that  there  shall  be  no  obligation  upon  his  majesty's 
government  to  admit  the  whole  500,000  quarters.  The  500,000  quarters  compose 
the  maximum  quantity,  which,  in  any  event,  can  be  admitted  in  virtue  of  this  pro- 
position ;  but  there  is  an  express  power  to  limit  the  amount  of  the  importation  to 
any  degree,  according  to  circumstances.  There  is  another  observation  (to  which  I 
have  before  had  occasion  to  reply)  that  I  have  heard  again  suggested  ;  namely,  it  has 
been  said,  that  to  pass  these  measures  would  be  to  make  an  unbecoming  and  danger- 
ous concession  to  an  infuriated  and  destructive  mob  No  man,  Sir,  would  be  more 
disposed  to  resist  and  oppose  any  concession  of  that  kind  than  I  should  be.  From 
such  a  quarter,  no  man  could  be  less  willing  to  countenance  any  demands,  be  they 
what  they  might,  than  myself.  But  when  I  am  told  of  unworthy  concessions,  let  me 
observe.  Sir,  that  there  are  iwo  sorts  of  courage  which  may  be  displayed  in  respect 
of  them  :  there  is  the  courage  of  refusing  to  accede  to  such  demands  at  all ;  and  there 
is  another  kind  of  courage — the  courage  to  do  that  which  in  our  conscience  we  may 
believe  to  be  just  and  right,  disregarding  all  the  clamour  with  which  these  demands 
may  be  accompanied.  I  fairly  own  that  I  feel  it  to  be  in  our  power  to  manifest 
this  species  of  courage,  and  to  laugh  at  the  clamours  of  the  mob.  In  England, 
after  all.  Sir,  the  mob  can  do  nothing.  There  is  a  pervading  power  in  this  country, 
a  moral  feeling,  that  can  at  all  times  put  down  any  mob.  Do  not  let  us,  therefore, 
refuse  to  take  these,  or  any  other,  steps  which  we  believe  to  be  right,  from  any 
pusillanimous  apprehensions  of  the  power  of  the  mob.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  the  disturbances  which  have  occurred  at  Manchester  and  its 
neighbourhood  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  I  see  it  stated  in  the  papers,  that 
for  months  past  applications  have  been  made  to  mc,  and  requisitions  sent  up  for 
reinforcements,  which  have  been  withheld.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  at  no  former 
period  of  our  history  have  such  charges  been  so  utterly  unfounded.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that,  suspecting  the  probability  of  such  disturbances  as  these,  I, 
months  ago,  took  the  precaution,  without  any  application  from  the  northern  districts 
for  the  purpose,  of  establishing  double  the  military  force  which  had  been  for  the 
year  preceding  stationed  in  those  quarters.  I  make  this  assertion,  because  I  see  it 
elsewhere  stated,  that  if  these  applications  had  not  been  neglected,  and  if  more  assist- 
ance had  been  supplied,  the  outrages  which  have  been  committed  might  have 
been  obviated.  I  say  broadly,  that  such  assertions  are  totally  unfounded.  I 
say  that  which  I  believe  can  be  rarely  said,  that  not  only  was  the  force  in  question 
double,  without  any  application  made  to  me  from  those  districts;  but  that  no  ap- 
plications which  have  ever  been  made  to  me  on  this  subject  have  ever  been  neglected. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  very  few  persons  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief.  Where  there  is  no  military  force  established  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  very 
few  persons  may  assemble  together,  and,  attacking  a  manufactory  a  few  miles  distant 
from  a  town,  break  into  it,  and  soon  destroy  a  few  power-looms.  What,  however, 
I  am  most  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  committee  is,  the  erroneousness  of  the  ap- 
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prehens'on,  that  any  mischief  can  ensue,  in  the  way  of  a  dangerous  concession,  from 
the  simple  measure  now  submitted  to  it.  For,  although  excesses  have  been  com- 
mitted, yet,  by  the  exertion  of  the  energies  of  government,  I  hope  that  their  continu- 
ance has  been  repressed ;  but  I  feel  called  upon  to  say  that,  in  many  places  where 
distress  has  existed  to  a  great  extent,  the  privations  have  been  borne  by  the  lower 
classes  with  fortitude  and  forbearance.  There  have  been  no  disturbances  in  York- 
shire, where  much  pressure  and  inconvenience  have  been  felt;  except,  indeed,  at 
Bradford,  where  they  liave  not  been  carried  to  any  great  extent.  Yet  I  must  reject 
the  im[)utation,  that  his  majesty's  government  have  adopted  this  measure  on  account 
of  the  clamour  that  has  been  raised  against  the  Corn-laws ;  and  I  must  also  deny  that 
the  measure  is  calculated  to  produce  an  addition  to  the  poor-rates,  by  throwing  the 
an;ricultural  labourers  out  of  employ,  as  has  been  urged ;  as  I  think  that  circum- 
stances may  occur  in  which  the  admission  of  foreign  corn  may  tend  to  reduce  the 
poor-rates.  The  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  has  charged  us  with  proposing  the 
measure  to  parliament,  without  stating  facts  to  support  it.  We  reply,  that  it  is  not 
on  facts  that  it  is  grounded;  it  is  only  on  contingencies,  as,  in  the  event  of  the  next 
harvest  failing,  we  deem  it  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  and  prudent  government  to  arm 
itself  against  necessity ;  but  still  the  case  is  not  so  denuded  of  facts,  but  that  many 
might  be  adduced  in  SH[>port  of  the  measure.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the 
prices  of  corn  in  the  last  year  and  in  the  present,  and  I  find  them  to  be  nearly  equal; 
and  I  cannot  account  if  there  be,  as  is  said,  a  sujjcrabundance  of  com  in  the  country, 
how  it  happens  that  it  should  for  so  long  a  period  maintain  its  price;  because,  if  we 
look  at  the  prices  of  other  commodities  in  the  year  1825  and  at  the  present  period, 
we  shall  find  a  great  disparity:  as,  for  instance,  the  price  of  cotton  varied  in  that 
year  from  9^d,  to  1'2^Z.,  the  present  price  is  from  4Ul.  to  6d.;  Pernambuco  had  fallen 
nearly  100  per  cent,  as,  in  1825,  it  was  from  1.?.  7d.  to  Is.  Sr/.,  now  it  is  from  lOd.  to 
1 W. ;  coffee  was  from  84s.  to  865.,  now  it  is  from  44s.  to  52s.  In  all  those  articles 
the  depression  had  been  tremendous;  sugar  had  fallen  from  70s.  to  50s. ;  rum  from 
2s.  2d.  to  Is.  8d.;  tallow  from  44s.  to  32s.  ;  while  wheat,  which  was  last  year  66s., 
is  now  61s. ;  and  oats,  which  were  27s.,  are  now  23s.  In  these  circumstances  alone. 
Sir,  I  think  there  are  facts  enough  on  which  a  presumption  may  be  founded,  that 
there  is  not  a  superabundance  of  wheat  in  the  country  ;  and,  therefore,  my  right  hon. 
friend  requires  that  the  government  should  be  armed  with  the  power  of  admitting 
foreign  corn,  in  case  events  should  render  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  inconvenience  that  must  ensue,  if  such  an  important  article  should,  by  any 
casualty,  attain  to  a  very  high  price.  It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  foreign  corn 
is,  by  the  present  law,  admissible  directly  tiie  price  of  corn  actually  reaches  80s. 
That  is  not  the  law.  The  price  must  be  regulated  by  a  long  course  of  averages,  so 
that  corn  might  be,  in  fact,  at  100s.,  and  yet  the  ports  could  not  be  opened  for  the 
admission  of  foreign  grain,  unless  the  average  of  a  number  of  years  would  make  the 
price  of  it  80s.  In  stating  this  fact,  I  think  I  perceive  a  change  in  the  face  of  an 
hon.  member,  Avhich  indicates  that  I  here  give  a  solid  reason  why  the  whole  question 
of  the  Corn-laws  might  be  at  once  opened  to  a  full  consideration  and  discussion  ;  but 
I  take  the  present  measure  to  be  the  more  simple  one.  and  the  better  calculated  to 
meet  the  anticipated  emergency;  and  if  I  am  called  upon,  I  shall  be  ready  to  vindicate 
that  opinion.  The  whole  question  must  undergo  a  revision  in  the  next  session  of 
parliament :  and  if  ever  there  were  a  measure  calculated  to  ensure  a  thorough  and  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  Corn-laws,  that  measure  is  the  one  which  my  right 
hon.  friend  has  this  night  jjropounded.  A  large  majority  of  this  House  decided  the 
other  night,  that  the  present  period  was  not  a  fit  one  for  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  and  had  seen  full  reason  to  postpone  it  till  the  next  session.  My  right  hon. 
friend  has  almost  exhausted  the  constitutional  part  of  this  question;  yet,  perhaps,  I 
rnay  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  it.  His  majesty's  ministers  have  thought 
it  right  to  ask  parliament  for  its  consent  to  enable  them  to  open  the  ports,  if  such  a 
measure  should  be  fotind  necessary,  rather  than,  after  having  exercised  such  a  power 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament,  to  have  to  apply  to  the  House  for  indemnity  for 
so  doing.  We  have.  Sir,  the  ]irecedent  of  the  year  1766  before  our  eyes;  and  we 
tliore  see  how  the  ministers  of  that  day  were  charged  with  treating  the  parliament 
with  disrespect  for  not  having  furnished  themselves  with  its  authority,  in  circum- 
stances exactly  similar  to  the  present.     The  parliament,  in  May  1 760,  was  petitioned 
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by  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  to  adopt  some  measures  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  corn  at  a  time  when  a  scarcity  was  anticipated ;  that,  as  well  as 
other  petitions,  was  neglected.  In  June  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  without  hav- 
ing taken  any  steps  to  provide  against  a  scarcity  ;  and  before  it  re-assembled,  corn 
had  reached  so  high  a  price,  that  the  king  was  advised  to  issue  an  order  in  council, 
laying  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  that  article.  The  conduct  of  the  king's 
ministers  on  that  occasion  was  severely  arraigned,  and  the  gravamen  of  the  offence 
charged  upon  them  was  the  not  having  foreseen,  and  constitutionally  provided  against, 
such  a  calamity.  The  king  summoned  the  parliament  in  November,  and  at  the 
opening  of  it  addressed  it  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  high  price  of  wheat,  and 
the  defective  produce  of  that  grain  last  harvest,  together  with  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands for  the  same  from  foreign  parts,  have  principally  determined  me  to  call  you 
thus  early  together,  that  I  might  have  the  sense  of  parliament,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
might  be,  on  a  matter  so  important,  and  particularly  affecting  the  poorer  sort  of  my 
subjects.  The  urgency  of  the  necessity  called  upon  me,  in  the  mean  time,  to  exert 
my  royal  authority  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety  against  a  growing 
calamity,  which  could  not  admit  of  delay.  I  have  therefore,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  my  privy  council,  laid  an  embargo  on  wheat  and  wheat-flour  going  out  of  the  king- 
dom, until  the  advice  of  parliament  could  be  taken  thereupon.  If  further  provisions 
of  law  be  requisite  or  expedient  with  regard  to  the  dearness  of  corn,  so  necessary  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  poorer  sort,  they  cannot  escape  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  to 
which  I  recommend  the  due  consideration  thereof."  On  that  occasion,  very  angry 
and  lengthened  debates  had  taken  place  as  to  the  disrespect  with  which  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  country  had  been  treated  by  the  ministers  of  the  day,  for  attempting 
to  screen  themselves  under  an  act  of  indemnity,  instead  of  fore- arming  themselves 
with  the  authority  of  the  parliament  for  their  proceeding ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  Sir, 
that  if  we  were  now  to  suffer  the  parliament  to  separate,  and  if,  after  its  separation, 
a  case  should  arise  to  render  the  introduction  of  foreign  corn  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity,  that  the  king's  ministers  would  be  threatened  on  all  hands  with  an  im- 
peachment, and  every  word  that  had  been  used  against  the  government  in  the  year 
17G6,  would  be  triumphantly  thrown  in  our  teeth.  Loi-d  Mansfield  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place  on  that  occasion,  used  these  words: — 
"  I  will  say,  in  general,  that  he  is  not  a  moderate  minister  who  will  rashly  decide  in 
favour  of  prerogative  in  a  question  where  the  rights  of  parliament  are  on  their  side : 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  prudent  minister  who,  even  in  a  doubtful  case,  commits 
the  prerogative  by  a  wanton  experiment  to  what  degree  the  people  will  bear  the  ex- 
tent of  it.  But,  my  lords,  rashly  and  wilfully  to  claim  or  exercise  as  prerogative,  a 
power  clearly  against  law,  is  too  great  boldness  for  this  country;  and  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  the  suspending  or  dispensing  power,  that  edged  tool  which  has  cut  so 
deep,  is  the  last  that  any  man  in  his  wits  would  handle  in  ICngland  ;  that  rock,  which 
the  English  history  has  warned  against  with  such  awful  beacons; — an  attempt  that 
lost  one  prince  his  crown,  and  another  both  his  crown  and  his  head  ;  and  at  length 
expelled  their  family  out  of  this  land  of  liberty  to  the  regions  of  tyranny,  as  the  only 
climate  that  svuted  their  genius  and  temper — a  power,  the  exercise  of  which  stands 
branded  as  the  subversion  of  the  constitution,  in  the  front  of  that  truly  great  charter 
of  your  liberties,  the  Bill  of  Rights.  A  minister  who  is  not  afraid  of  that  power, 
is  neither  fit  for  the  sovereign  nor  the  subject.  I  love  a  bold  minister  when  he  keeps 
in  the  true  sphere.  In  times  of  distress  and  danger,  boldness  is  a  jewel;  and,  with 
joy,  I  have  seen  bold,  even  wild,  enterprises  succeed,  though  hardly  within  the  die 
when  undertaken.  But  the  enemies  of  our  country  are  the  proper  objects  of  our 
boldness — not  the  constitution."  Now,  Sir,  supported  by  tliis  authority,  I  call  on 
the  House  to  grant  to  the  government  that  power  which  alone  may  be  exercised  by 
them,  without  infringing  on  the  jirinciples  of  the  constitution  ;  a  power  intended 
only  for  the  prevention  of  public  calamity;  a  power  calculated  for  the  general  safety 
of  the  people  ;  and  as  a  friend  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  convinced  that  the 
exercise  of  that  power  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  possessors  of  land  ;  and  anxious  as 
I  am  for  the  permanent  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  law  respecting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn,  I  deprecate  most  earnestly  the  rejection  of  my  right  hon.  friend's 
resolution. 

The  resolutio:i  was  carried. 
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Mat  8,  1826. 

In  the  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Corn  Laws, — 

Mr.  Secretart  Peel  protested,  that  nothin_?  on  a  former  eveninc:  could  have 
been  further  from  his  intention,  than  to  fix  either  the  amount  of  protecting  duty  or 
the  maximum  of  price  at  wliich  foreign  corn  should  be  imported.  This  he  would 
say,  that  the  prices  fixed  by  the  existing  law,  80.9.  and  60,9.,  were  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  maximum  prices  at  which  corn  could  be  obtained.  But  this  he  had 
observed  was  a  mere  fallacy ;  for  in  tliree  weeks  after  striking  one  of  the  quarterly 
averages,  corn  miglit  run  ixp  to  lOO.v.  or  even  110a-.,  but  until  the  next  average  no 
foreign  corn  could  be  imported.  An  for  naming  any  price,  however,  which  would 
be  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  British  grower,  and  be  i)roper  for  parliament  to 
adopt,  he  begged  to  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  he  must  have  been  misunder- 
stood, if  supposed  to  have  done  so. 

May  11,  1826. 
In  the  debate  on   the-  order  for  the   second  reading  of  the  Corn  Importation 

r.iii,—  ■ 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  regretted  very  much  that  the  noble  lord  (JMilton)  had 
made  a  speech,  which,  with  whatever  got)d-luimour  it  might  have  been  delivered, 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  some  topics,  calculated  to  interrupt  the 
temi)e-ate  and  mnderate  course  in  which  the  debate  had  hitherto  proceeded.  An 
opportunity  had  been  taken  by  the  noble  lord  to  involve  the  House  in  a  very  im- 
portant discussion,  which,  however  fit  for  consideration  on  another  occasion,  was 
certainly  rather  ill-timed  on  the  present  [cheers,  with  cries  of  "  uo,  no !"].  When 
he  heard  it  preferred  as  a  charge — 

Lord  Milton. — Not  as  a  charge. 

Mr.  Peel  continued  — Well,  then,  when  he  heard  the  landed  interest  referred  to 
as  having  supported  the  government  at  an  arduous  crisis,  he  felt  that  they  h.ad  a 
right  to  look  back  to  what  they  had  done  with  conscious  pride  and  satisfaction, 
considering  the  glory  their  country  had  accpured,  and  the  services  they  had  ren- 
dered it.  'Though  he  supported  with  the  greatest  cordiality  a  measure  opposed  by 
many  of  the  country  gentlemen,  he  yet  felt  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  them  from  a 
charge  to  which  he  felt  they  were  not  obnoxious.  The  noble  lord  said,  they  were 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  reduction  of  their  rents  and  their  extravagant  profits. 
It  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  years  since  agricidture  had  been  suffering  great 
distress,  and  during  the  whole  interval  the  price  of  corn  had  not  been  such  as  to 
afford  any  exorbitant  rent.  In  fact,  the  agricultural  interest  was  now  only  just 
recovering  from  the  depression  of  1821.  He  was  not  disposed  to  go  at  length  into 
the  general  merits  of  the  measure  before  the  House.  These  had  been  already  ably 
discussed.  With  respect  to  the  two  suggestions  of  the  hon.  member  for  lirecon, 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Wootton  Bassett,  he  was  not  able,  at  that  moment,  to  form 
an  opinion ;  and  he  requested  the  House  to  give  them  a  deliberate  consideration 
before  they  adopted  them.  The  present  measure  appeared  to  him  more  fit  than  any 
other  for  the  exigency,  as  it  left  every  thing  else  indefinite,  and  purposely  avoided 
any  intimation  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  general  question.  Another  suggestion 
made  by  an  hon.  gentleman  was  one  that  reijuired  very  serious  deliberation.  Ho 
had  no  doubt  it  originated  in  the  best  intentic^ns,  but  he  saw  many  dilhculties  in 
the  way  of  its  being  carried  into  execution.  He  would  not  tlien  go  into  the  ques- 
tion, whether  public  aid  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  distressed  manufacturers.  But 
he  would  state  his  opinion,  that  if  aid  were  to  be  granted,  the  direct  course  was  to  be 
preferred.  Many  objections  aro.se  as  to  the  details  of  this  ])roposition.  The  remit- 
ting of  the  duty  on  the  corn  taken  out  of  bond,  fur  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  would 
give  a  preference  to  those  places  which  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  warehouses 
where  the  corn  was  lodged.  Those  who  were  distant  from  the  ports  woidd  not  have 
the  same  opportunity  of  benefiting  themselves.  Another  objection  was,  that  it  woidd 
give  a  premium  to  the  purchase  of  bonded  corn.  It  was  desirable,  however,  that 
the  home-grower  should  stand  at  least  on  the  same  footing  with  the  holder  of  foreign 
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corn.  On  any  future  occasion  the  same  course  would,  in  all  probability,  be  called  for. 
He  would  therefore  rather  that  direct  aid  should  be  given  from  the  Treasury.  He 
had  never  given  a  vote  in  that  House  with  a  more  perfect  conviction  that  the  measure 
he  supported  was  not  only  favourable  to  the  general  interests  of  the  communit}', 
but  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he  considered  it  to  be  expressly 
and  mainly  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist,  concurrently  with  all  the  other  great 
interests  of  the  country.  There  were  three  courses  which  the  House  might  pursue. 
The  first  was,  to  enter  on  a  general  discussion  of  the  whole  question ;  but  on  that 
point  the  House  had  thrice  decided,  and  he  therefore  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  consider  that.  The  other  two  courses  were  either  to  leave  things  as  they 
were,  or  to  pass  the  bill ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  to  pass  this  bill 
was  more  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the  landed  interest  than  to  leave  things 
as  they  were.  If  this  bill  were  passed,  what  would  be  its  efl'ect,  in  case  corn 
did  not  rise?  None,  for  then  it  could  not  come  into  operation.  In  case  corn  did 
rise,  it  would  provide  against  an  emergency  calculated  to  cause  much  evil  in  the 
country.  Taking  the  average  price  of  corn  (hiring  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  was 
evident  that  the  chances  were  not  so  few  as  to  make  it  certain  that  such  a  contingency 
would  not  arise.  Looking  upon  the  situation  of  the  country,  it  was  evident  that 
some  preparation  ought  to  be  made ;  for  a  new  parliament  was  of  necessity  to  as- 
semble soon.  In  case  the  emergency  arose  during  the  dissolution,  how  was  the  ex- 
ecutive government  to  proceed,  if  a  state  of  distress  like  the  present  should  arise? 
The  distress  of  the  present  moment  was  owing  to  the  glut  of  the  market,  caused  by 
the  over  speculation  of  last  year ;  and  that  a  state  of  distress  miglit  again  arise,  none 
could  attempt  to  deny.  The  probability  of  it  was  evident  from  the  average  prices  of 
corn  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  ;  in  sixteen  years  of  which  it  had  exceeded  70.?. 
per  quarter,  and  in  eight  of  which  it  had  been  more  than  905.  Was  not  this  con- 
tingency to  be  guarded  against  ?  The  remedy  for  the  evil  was  not  to  be  procured 
at  the  moment.  It  ought  to  be  provided  beforehand.  As  to  the  amount  of  corn 
imported  during  that  period,  he  found,  by  consulting  the  returns,  that  during  nine 
years  of  those  twenty-five,  the  quantity  imported  had  been  more  than  9,800,000 
quarters,  making  an  annual  amount  of  about  1,100,000  quarters,  which  left  for  each 
quarter  of  the  year  about  290,000  quarters.  Now,  the  amount  of  foreign  corn  and 
flour  in  the  warehouses,  did  not  exceed  290,000  quarters,  and  the  whole  contingency 
of  importation,  of  which  so  much  apprehension  had  been  excited,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  800,000 ;  a  quantity  of  trifling  amount  compared  with  the  annual  con- 
sumption. What  measure,  therefore,  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  agriculturists 
than  the  present,  which  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  having  recourse  to  dangerous 
and  sudden  importations  during  the  summer,  and  would  render  it  imperative  on  a 
new  parliament  to  enter  upon  that  important  topic  ?  He  disclaimed  for  himself  and 
his  colleagues  all  motives  arising  from  fear,  alarm,  or  distress.  They  were  actuated 
by  far  difl'erent  feelings — by  the  necessity  of  preventing  a  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  a  hasty  decision  of  the  Corn-laws  from  being  made.  By  giving 
to  the  government  the  power  which  it  sought  for  at  present,  the  country  gentlemen 
would  place  those  laws  beyond  the  reach  of  any  sudden  alteration,  and  would  enable 
themselves  to  enter  next  year  into  a  fair  and  full  discussion  of  them. 

The  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  189  against  65; 
majority,  124. 


THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 
Mat  18,  1826. 

The  Attorney-general,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  great  length,  moved  "  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Pkel  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  question ;  but  the  moderate 
tone  in  which  it  had  been  discussed,  and  the  considerate  forbearance  which  had 
been  evinced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln,  in  not  pressing  his 
motion  for  referring  the  report  to  a  committee  at  that  late  period  of  the  session. 
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would  prevent  many  observations  on  his  part,  witli  wliicli  ho  might  otl'crwise 
have  been  obliged  to  trouble  the  House.  The  object  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney-general,  was  merely  to  get  the  bill  printed,  in  order  that  a  full  op- 
portunity of  considering  and  examining  into  its  principles  might  be  afforded  before 
next  session.  This  was  not  the  precise  time  for  discussing  those  principles.  He 
could  not  however,  avoid  saying,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  liad  not  dealt  fairly  with  that  report.  He  had  not  treated  it  with  his 
usual  candour  and  justice.  He  had  said,  that  the  report  had  dealt  very  lightly  on  the 
subject  of  delay,  and  represented  that  a  chancery  suit  might  be  beneficially  carried 
on  tor  fifty  years.  Now,  the  report  had  only  said,  that  there  was  a  great  ])npu]jtr 
misunderstanding  on  the  subject  of  delay,  and  shown,  that  in  cases  of  trusts,  and  in 
matters  relating  to  infants,  it  might  often  happen  of  necessity,  that  a  cause  must 
remain  in  that  court  for  a  great  many  years;  and  indeed,  when  it  was  recollected 
that  property  might  be  tied  up  for  a  life  in  being,  and  one-and-twenty  years  after- 
wards, during  all  which  time  the  administration  of  it  might  unavoidably  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  court  of  equity,  it  would  be  readily  seen  that  it  might  very  possibly 
happen,  without  any  delay,  mismanagement,  or  prejudice,  that  a  cause  might  re- 
main in  that  court  for  half  a  century.  It  was  to  evince  this,  and  correct  a  popular 
error,  and  not  to  palliate  any  culjjable  delay,  that  the  statement  was  made  in  the 
report  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  Neither  had 
the  question  as  to  the  separation  of  the  bankruptcy  cases  from  the  great  seal  been 
(piite  fairly  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  Certainly,  Mr.  Shadwell  had 
advised  such  se]iaration;  but  then  he  was  the  only  -witness  (and  many  other  wit- 
nesses of  the  greatest  knowledge,  experieiice,  and  ability  had  been  examined)  who 
had  recommended  this  ;  and  iMr.  Shadwell  himself  had  proposed,  that  the  bankruptcj' 
business  should  be  committed  to  four  or  five  judges  to  be  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
The  commissioners  said,  "  We  must  pause  before  we  can  recommend  the  transfer  of 
bankruptcy  from  the  business  of  the  lord  chancellor ;  we  have  another  expedient, 
which  we  consider  to  be  sufficient  to  remedy  the  existing  evil.  If  exjiericnce  prove 
that  the  time  of  the  lord  chancellor  is  not  sufficient  for  performing  the  business  of 
bankruptcy  and  the  ordinary  lousiness  of  his  court,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
transfer  it  away  from  him."  They  added,  however,  this  important  remark  to  it — 
that  the  knowledge  recjuired  to  decide  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  comprised  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  practice  in  equity ;  that  the  business  in  bankruptcy  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  the  entire  time  of  one  judge;  that  it  was  of  a  nature  which  required 
the  existence  of  a  court  of  appeal ;  and  that  the  course  which  they  recommended  for 
adoption  appeared  in  many  points  of  view  less  open  to  objection  than  the  entire 
transfer  of  bankruptcy  from  the  court  of  chancery.  His  hon.  friend,  on  the  other 
side,  complained  that  the  commissioners  had  not  gone  far  enough  in  the  recom- 
mendation which  they  offered  to  the  House;  whilst  others  of  his  hon.  friends,  and 
especially  some  near  him,  complained  very  loudly  that  the  commissioners  had  gone 
too  far,  and  had  even  sanctioned,  by  the  innovations  which  they  proposed  in  their 
report,  certain  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  lord 
chancellor  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  What  did  he  infer  from  these  conflicting 
opinions':'  That  tlie  commissioners  had  steered  sufficiently  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  had  submitted  such  propositions  to  the  House  as  they  deemed  wise  and 
necessary,  even  though  they  knew  that  such  propositions  must  lead  to  very  extensive 
innovations  and  reforms.  He  was  likewise  surprised  at  the  ditlerent  views  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln  had  taken  of  this  report,  on  the  present 
and  on  a  former  night.  He  bad  formerly  complained  that  it  contained  1S0,000 
different  propositions:  he  had  now  reduced  them  very  quietly  down  to  ls7.  He 
had  formerly  complained,  that  the  report  contained  too  much — he  had  now  changed 
his  note,  and  had  found  out  that  it  contained  too  little.  In  the  coin*se  of  his  speech 
he  had  declared  that  there  were  most  important  omissions  in  it.  He  had  lamented, 
that  the  commissioners  had  not  entered  into  the  (juestion  of  conveyancing,  or  into 
that  of  injunctions,  or  into  that  of  contempt.  Now,  if  the  commissioners  had 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  it  was  his  opinion  tliat  they  would 
have  entered  into  the  consideration  of  an  in(]uiry  that  was  not  referred  to  them. 
As  he  was  convinced  that  the  present  was  not  a  fit  period  for  entering  upon  this 
discussion,  he  should  conclude  the  few  observations  which  he  had  to  make  upon  this 
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subject,  by  saying  a  few  -ivortls  upon  the  charge  which  had  been  made  against  the 
lord  chancellor,  in  respect  of  the  delay  which  was  said  to  occur  in  the  pronunciation 
of  his  decisions.  Now,  he  would  beg  leave  to  read  to  the  House  part  of  the  evidence 
on  the  degree  of  dehiy  that  was  imputable  to  tlie  lord  chancellor.  The  evidence  to 
which  he  wished  more  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  not  the  honour  to  know  personally,  but  who  possessed  a 
very  high  character  for  talent  and  integrity — he  meant  Mr.  Basil  Montagu.  That 
gentleman  began  by  stating,  that  there  were  not  two  men  in  the  world  who  differed 
more  widely  upon  all  political  cpiestions  than  himself  and  the  lord  chancellor.  He 
was,  therefore,  an  unprejudiced  witness  on  the  subject.  He  further  slated  that  with 
the  late  Sir  S.  Romilly  he  had  lived  and  acted,  and  that  it  was  liis  pride  to  reflect  on 
the  long  and  sincere  friendship  which  existed  between  them.  He  said,  "  There  are 
delays  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  judgments  which  the  lord  chancellor  is  called 
upon  to  give.  I  cannot  deny  it ;  but  I  impute  them  to  three  distinct  circumstances. 
The  first  is,  that  the  lord  chancellor  takes  a  different  view  from  that  taken  by  liis 
predecessors  of  his  duties  as  a  judge  ;  for  he  feels  himself  called  upon  to  decide,  not 
only  on  the  law,  but  on  the  controverted  facts  of  the  case.  Other  judges  had  re- 
ferred the  decision  on  controverted  facts  to  a  master  or  to  a  jury:  but  the  lord 
chancellor  makes  up  his  mind  to  the  facts  as  well  as  to  the  law  in  all  cases  of  bank- 
ruptcy." Mr.  Basil  Montagu  then  stated,  that  he  agreed  with  the  lord  chancellor 
in  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the  duties  which  his  situation  as  a  judge 
had  imposed  upon  him  in  this  respect.  Would  any  man  therefo'-e  condemn  the  lord 
chancellor,  because  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  up  liis  mind  upon  controverted 
facts,  and  because  he  took  some  time  in  doing  so,  with  a  view  to  save  the  suitors 
of  his  court  the  various  expenses  of  litigation  ?  It  might  he  easy  for  the  lord 
chancellor  to  act  upon  precedent,  and  to  devolve  sucli  considerations  upon  other 
parties ;  but  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  follow  such  a  course,  and  he  acted 
upon  it,  regardless  of  the  imputations  to  which  it  was  almost  certain  to  exjwse  him. 
The  next  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  was,  that  in  all  cases  of  bankruptcy 
tiiere  was  no  appeal  from  the  loj-d  chancellor's  decision.  The  parties  came  to  him 
as  appellants  from  the  judgments  of  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  consequence  was. 
that  the  lord  chancellor  naturally  paused  before  he  decided  upon  them,  as  he  knew 
that  there  was  no  appeal  from  his  decision.  The  third  cause  was  one  which  he 
considered  to  be  an  honour  to  the  lord  chancellor — the  particular  constitution  of  his 
mind,  and  his  extreme  anxiety  to  decide  justly.  Now,  if  the  delay  imputed  to  his 
lordship  arose  from  his  indulgence  in  pleasure  or  in  frivolous  amusements,  he  should 
be  one  of  the  first  to  condemn  it;  but  if  he  saw  a  man  devoting  twelve  out  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  without  remission,  to  the  public  business,  and  allowing  himself 
no  longer  a  vacation  than  three  weeks  out  of  fifty-two,  he  would  pass  over  with  a 
light  hand  the  venial  fault  of  him  who  decided  slowly,  from  the  pecidiar  constitution 
of  his  mind,  and  his  ultra  anxiety  to  decide  justly.  Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  who  was 
the  antipodes  to  the  lord  chancellor  in  politics,  further  went  on  to  say — "  These  two 
circumstances  have  occurred  witliin  my  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  Blackburne, 
which  I  argued  two  or  three  times,  I  certainly  never  was  more  satisfied  in  my  life 
with  my  own  argument  than  I  was  then.  I  mentioned  it  again  and  again  to  the 
court,  but  I  could  not  obtain  judgment.  At  last  the  lord  chancellor  stated,  that  he 
had  been  deliberating  upon  the  case  for  many  hours  during  the  night,  and  that  there 
was  one  point  which  had  escaped  me  in  my  argument  to  which  he  wished  to  direct 
my  attention,  and  he  was  pleased  to  direct  my  attention  to  it,  and  to  desire  it  to  be 
re-argued;  and  upon  re-arguing  it,  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was  right,  and  I  was 
wrong;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  delay,  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  he  has  prevented  the  injustice  which  I  should  have  persuaded  him  to  have 
committed.  Not  only  in  that  case  was  there  an  advantage  to  public  justice  from  the 
delay  wliich  took  place,  but  there  would  have  been,  had  the  lord  chancellor  come 
to  a  hasty  decision  on  the  case,  a  false  light  set  up  aloft  to  allure  other  judges  to 
erroneous  decisions  in  future."  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  then  proceeds—"  I  beg  also  to 
mention  another  case  (ex-parte  Leigh),  which  will  be  found  in  '  Clyn  and  Jame- 
son,' 2G1, — the  case  of  a  habeas  corpus ;  where,  to  my  knowledge,  the  prisoner  was 
detained  illegally,  uj)on  an  affidavit  upon  detainers  for  debt  by  a  Mr.  Claughton 
(1  think  for  £10,000.)      The  court  of  King's-bcnch   refused  to  discharge  him. 
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I  presented  a  petition  to  the  chancellor  on  behalf  of  the  bankrupt,  being  convinced 
that  the  decision  of  the  court  of  King's-bench  was  erroneous ;  and,  it  being  in  the 
case  of  the  liberty  of  a  prisoner,  the  chancellor  heard  it  immediately,  and  took  the 
trouble  of  applying  to  the  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  King's-bench,  and  after  de- 
libcrarion,  thought  it  his  duty  to  reverse  the  judgment,  and  to  order  him  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  and,  but  for  this  care  and  deliberation,  I  am  satisfied  he  would  have  been 
in  prison  at  this  moment,  as  I  know  the  hostility  between  these  parties  is  continuing 
to  this  very  daj'."  Now,  if  one  counsel  could  state  such  facts  as  these  as  occurring 
within  his  own  knowledge,  he  thought  that  if  other  counsel  would  be  equally  ex- 
plicit, it  would  be  proved,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  delay  of  which  the  lord 
chancellor  was  accused  could  not  produce  much  danger  to  the  interests  of  public 
justice.  He  contended  that  the  conduct  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  administration 
of  his  court  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  lasting  honour.  When  he  heard  the 
learned  lord  blamed  for  not  having  made  the  reforms  in  his  court  which  were  now 
recommended,  he  would  say,  that  nol)ody  would  have  given  his  time  to  such  a  pur- 
suit more  readily  than  his  lordship,  had  he  had  any  time  to  bestow  upon  it;  but, 
absorbed  as  he  was  in  the  various  duties  of  his  office,  he  had  not  the  leisure  to  con- 
sider such  reforms  with  the  necessary  deliberation.  He  conceived  that  the  presence 
of  the  lord  chancellor  before  the  commission,  on  all  occasions  where  his  presence 
was  necessary,  and  his  absence  on  all  occasions  where  his  presence  was  likely  to 
exercise  any  control  over  the  witnesses,  were  facts  which  must  tell  to  his  immortal 
honour.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that  though  he  might  have  spoken  warmly  in  defence 
of  an  individual  whom  he  was  proud  to  call  his  friend,  he  had  done  nothing  more 
than  an  act  of  justice  in  vindicating  the  ability  and  industry  with  which  the  lord 
chancellor,  now  an  old  man  of  seventy-six,  performed  the  duties  of  his  otfice;  who, 
though  he  might  be  accused  of  delay,  liad  not  had  his  motives  impeached  by  a  single 
voice  in  that  House,  or  been  blamed  by  any  one  for  having  devoted  his  time  to  frivo- 
lous or  even  pleasurable  amusements. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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Mat  26,  1826. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  having  brought  up  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
the  Banking  System  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Mr.  Tierney,  on  the  motion  that  the 
said  report  be  received,  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  deprecation  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  in  reply  said,  that  in  risingto  address  himself  to  this  subject,he 
felt  that  he  was  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  report  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  made  the  subject  of 
remark,  was  not  in  the  possession  of  a  single  member;  neither  was  any  individual, 
except  those  who  attended  the  committee,  actpiainted  with  the  evidence  on  which 
that  committee  had  arrived  at  a  certain  conclusion  ;  and  when  this  was  the  acknow- 
ledged fact,  was  it  not  utterly  impossible  for  those  to  whom  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  made  his  appeal,  to  come  to  any  fair  or  prudent  judgment?  The  committee  had 
continued  their  inquiry  until  a  very  late  period  of  the  session.  They  had  laboured 
until  no  more  time  remained  than  was  sufficient  for  the  consideration  of  that  evidence 
on  which  they  had  formed  their  judgment ;  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  suspend 
their  opinion  until  that  evidence  was  laid  before  them.  He  never  sat  on  a  committee 
tiiat  was  more  disposed  to  listen  to  every  representation.  He  never  sat  on  a  committee 
that  was  more  disposed  to  cast  aside  every  consideration,  and  everj'  ])roposition,  ex- 
cept what  was  connected  with,  and  founded  on,  the  statements  of  those  who  were 
examined.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  asserted,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
committee  had  come  was  an  entire  departure  fnim  the  principle  which  ministers  had 
originally  laid  down — that  it  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the  previous  declarations 
of  his  majesty's  government.  Now,  he  denied  that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  ever 
made  such  a  declaration  as  that  which  was  imputed  to  them.  His  majesty's  ministers 
never  expressed  it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  the  application  of  the  law,  which  abolishcU 
28 
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the  circulation  of  small  notes  in  England  in  1829,  must  necessarily  be  extended  to 
Scotland.  Why,  indeed,  should  they  come  to  such  a  conclusion  ?  That  measure, 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  described  as  totally  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
previously  laid  down  by  ministers,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  return  to  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  in  this  country  prior  to  1797.  Supposing  cash  pay- 
ments, to  the  fullest  extent,  to  be  resumed  in  1829 — suppose  that  measure  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature  (and  that  was  the  system  to  which  he  was  decidedly 
friendly) — could  that  be  deemed  a  departure  from  the  principle  previously  advocated 
by  ministers?  Was  not  that  the  system  under  which  he  himself  admitted,  that  the 
country  had  flovirished  up  to  1797,  when  the  restrictions  were  by  law  imposed  on 
the  Bank  of  England  ?  Prior  to  that,  England  had  a  metallic  currency  as  the  basis 
of  its  circulation.  For  twenty  years  preceding  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  that  was, 
from  1777  to  1797,  it  was  illegal  in  any  body  to  issue  notes  below  £5.  Before  that 
period,  there  were  no  notes  in  circulation  under  £5,  and  the  circulation  was,  for  every 
practical  purpose,  composed  of  the  precious  metals;  but,  from  1777  to  1797  (when 
our  commercial  transactions  were  on  a  greater  scale  than  they  had* previously  been), 
it  was  rendered  unlawful  by  act  of  parliament  to  issue  notes  for  less  that  £5.  lint 
what  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Scotland  ?  Why,  during  the  whole  period  that  had 
elapsed  since  1700,  there  had  existed,  in  point  of  fact,  a  small-note  circulation  in  Scot- 
land, and  nothing  else.  He  would  not  exactly  say  "nothing  else,"  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  state  any  thing  incorrectly;  but,  for  twenty  years  preceding 
the  union  with  Scotland,  the  small  notes  practically  had  the  etiect  of  prevent- 
ing a  metallic  circulation.  In  1775,  it  was  calculated  by  Dr  Adam  Smith,  that 
there  was  in  Scotland  gold  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  =£500,000;  but  the 
quantity  which  was  in  circulation  ji-.st  preceding  the  Bank  restriction  was  not 
worth  speaking  of.  Now  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  before  the  present  session 
of  parliament  no  person  had  ever  thought  of,  at  least  no  person  had  proposed,  that 
the  permission  to  issue  notes  below  the  value  of  £5  in  Scotland  should  be  done  away 
with.  In  1810,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  That  committee  entered  into  the  whole  subject,  and  came  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  in  two  years  from  that  period  ;  but 
that  committee  did  not  recommend  that,  with  the  resumption  of  casli  payments,  the 
issue  of  notes  under  £5  in  Scotland  should  be  done  away.  In  1818,  another  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  whole  circulation  in  the  country. 
That  committee  made  a  report;  but  no  part  of  it  recommended,  that  in  Scotland  the 
privilege  of  issuing  notes  of  £5  and  under  should  be  taken  away.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  say  that  the  committee  forgot  that  subject — it  was  not  alache  on  their 
part.  No,  they  had  evidence  before  them  with  respect  to  that  question.  Mr.  Gil- 
christ was  examined,  who  informed  them,  that  for  a  century  preceding  Scotland  had 
an  issue  of  bank  notes  under  £5 ;  but  the  committee  did  not  think  it  essential  to  the 
principle  which  they  then  laid  down,  that  Scotland  should  at  that  moment  be  com- 
pelled to  issue  gold.  That  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  which  he  himself,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  brought  forward  in  1818.  It  was  not  at  that  time  deemed  necessary 
to  interfere  with  the  Scotch  currency.  There  was  then  the  j)ractice  of  a  hundred 
years  previous  to  1797,  and  there  was  also  the  fact,  that  the  reports  of  successive 
committees  never  did  state  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  returning  to  a  stable 
and  solid  currency,  that  the  system  which  had  been  so  long  adopted  in  Scotland 
should  be  altered.  He  would  then  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  state  on  what 
declaration  of  the  government  it  was  that  he  founded  his  accusation  ?  He  protested 
that  he  knew  nothing  ot  it.  His  own  feeling  was,  that  the  measure  should  be  extended 
to  Scotland — but  certainly  not  without  an  enquiry.  He  could  not  see  where  Lord 
Liverpool  had,  in  the  slightest  degree,  committed  himself  To  prove  that  the  noble 
lord  had  done  so,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  noble  lord's  letter  to  the 
Bank.  Now,  if  he  wanted  to  show  that  Lord  Liverpool  had  not  committed  himself, 
he  would  quote  that  very  letter.  His  lordship  there  gave  his  view  of  the  case  to  be, 
that  the  state  of  the  gold  circulation  was  not  the  cause  of  the  distress.  He  alluded 
to  the  year  1793,  and  observed,  that  though  there  was  no  issue  of  one-pound  notes 
then,  there  was  at  that  time  very  great  distress.  His  lordship  distinctly  stated,  that 
in  1793,  when  that  distress  prevailed,  there  was  a  metallic  circulation  ;  and  therefore, 
lie  came  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  issue  of  paper  in  the  instance  then  immediately 
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under  consideration  had  not  the  effect  of  creating  the  distress  wliich  lie  was  anxious 
to  remove.  By  the  act  of  1819,  it  was  directed,  that  in  1822  the  Bunk  should  re- 
sume cash  payments,  and  that  two  years  after,  hoth  the  country  banks  and  the  IJank 
of  l'2i)g-land  should  be  restricted  from  the  issue  of  small  notes.  With  the  exception, 
therei'ure,  of  the  difference  between  1824  and  1829,  the  plan  adopted  by  his  majesty's 
government  would,  in  every  point  of  view,  have  the  effect  of  bringing-  into  full  opera- 
tion the  recommendation  nf  the  committee,  with  which  the  measure  of  1819  originated. 
It  would  provide,  that  the  basis  of  the  circulation  should  be  a  metallic  currency; 
but,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  ca-e,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
interfere  with  the  currency  of  Scotland.  Long  since  it  had  appeared  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  that  there  was  something  unsound  in  the  banking  system;  and  when  Mr. 
Vansittart  was  in  office  it  was  proposed  that  the  bankers  should  find  security.  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  at  that  time,  acted  from  his  own  view  of  the  case,  without  having 
recourse  to  evidence.  The  proposition  then  made  was  to  call  on  the  bankers  of  Eng- 
land to  find  security  for  their  issue  of  one-pound  and  two-pound  notes.  And  what 
was  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  that  occasion  ?  He  turned  round, 
and  said  it  was  a  measure  which  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  power,  would 
not  have  attempted  without  due  incpiiry.  That  was  the  very  course  which  was 
taken  on  this  occasion.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject ;  I)ut 
the  right  hon.  gemleman  was  not  satisfied  with  that  proceeding  which  he  had  him- 
self formerly  contended  for.  If  he  wanted  arguments  to  prove  the  necessity  of  grave 
and  serious  incjuiry — if  he  wanted  reasons  to  show  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee— he  could  find  them  in  abundance  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
to  which  he  now  alluded.  When  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  acted  without  a  committee, 
thj  right  hon.  gentleman  was  ready  to  move  for  one;  and  when  the  noble  lord  acted 
with  a  committee,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  "I  disapprove  of  that  course,  and 
t  link  the  measures  ought  to  have  been  at  once  taken  at  the  table  of  this  House."  lie 
would  contend  that,  in  proposing  that  a  metallic  circulation  should  be  the  basis  of 
thecurrency  of  this  country,  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  permitting  the  paper 
circulation  of  Scotland  to  remain  ;  neither  was  there  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  on  which  he  proposed  that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  (a  principle  to 
which  he  adhered  as  firmly  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did);  nor,  in  fine,  was  there  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  tlie  declaration  made  by  his  majesty's  government  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  — lie  now  came  to  consider  whether  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee could  be  defended  as  wise  and  prudent ;  and  he  called  on  the  House  to  suspend 
their  judgment  until  they  had  seen  the  evidence.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said, 
he  deprecated  the  publication  of  the  evidence,  because  it  contained  many  statements 
that  woidd  su])port  the  doctrines  of  different  pamphleteers.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man further  stateci,  that  he  did  not  complain  of  the  report,  although  it  embraced  cer- 
tain points  which  he  condemned.  Now,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  know,  that 
individuals  would  give  their  evidence  in  that  way  which  pleased  them  best;  and  if 
tiiey  stated  matter  that  went  to  the  support  of  any  absurd  principle,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  must  feel,  that  it  would  be  far  more  diiheult  to  expunge  that  part  which  he 
might  object  to,  than  to  give  the  whole  examination  without  curtailment.  For  the 
first  time  the  circulation  of  Scotland  was,  on  this  occasion,  brought  before  a  committee. 
As  he  had  said  before,  his  opinion  was,  that  the  system  which  had  been  laid  down 
for  England  should  be  extended  to  Scotland,  lie  had  gone  into  the  conunittce  with 
that  impression  ;  and  he  tlu)i:ght  that  all  general  reasoning  was  in  favour  of  that 
principle.  He  himself  examined  many  of  the  witnesses,  and  he  threw  on  them  the 
onus  of  proving  that  Scotland  formed  an  excci)tion  to  the  apj)lication  of  the  principle. 
It  was  represented  to  him,  after  the  committee  had  been  formed,  that  it  was  not 
fairly  constituted,  and  that  Scotland  was  not  duly  represented.  He  acceded  to  the 
proposition  for  exf<>nding  the  number,  and  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  was  added  to 
tlie  committee.  He  knew  that  that  hon.  gentleman's  opinion  was  hostile  to  a  change 
in  the  law;  but  he  agreed  to  the  suggestion,  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  any  thing  like  partiality.  The  hon.  member  for  Malmesbury  also  proposed,  that 
the  hon.  niemi)er  for  Aberdeen  should  be  added  to  the  committee.  This  proposition 
was  met  v/ith  the  same  fairness ;  and  that  hon.  gentleman  was  also  appointed  on  the 
committee.  On  general  reasoning,  he  certainly  conceived  that  the  same  principle 
ought  to  be  applied  to  Scotland  as  to  England.     But,  when  they  had  heard  the  evi- 
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dence,  the  committee  came  to  this  conclusion,  "  That,  under  existing  circumstances, 
they  could  not  recommend  a  change  in  the  law  which  had  prevailed  in  Scotland  for 
upwards  of  a  century ;  and  that  another  trial  should  be  made  to  see  how  far  a  paper 
currency  in  Scotland  was  compatible  with  a  metallic  currency  in  England."  He  did 
not  think  it  could  be  said  that  they  had  pronounced,  by  this  declaration,  a  decided 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  Scotch  system.  They  had  listened  to,  and  set  forth,  the 
arguments  for  and  against  that  system,  and  they  had  stated  their  own  opinion,  "  That, 
under  existing  circumstances,  they  were  not  prepared  to  propose  an  alteration  of 
the  law."  But  they  added  that  new  circumstances — the  increase  of  wealth,  trade, 
and  population,  in  that  country — might  arise,  which  might  call  for  an  alteration  of 
the  system.  That  was,  he  conceived,  a  fair  way  to  treat  the  question.  Were  they 
not,  under  all  the  circumstances,  justified  in  stating,  that  they  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  alter  the  system  at  this  moment?  He  believed  it  was  by  no  means  an 
over-statement,  that  there  was  a  universal  impression  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  the 
existing  system.  He,  however,  would  declare  for  one,  that  he  was  prepai'ed  to  have 
disregarded  that  feeling,  if  conclusive  evidence  had  been  adduced  on  the  other  side. 
He  believed  that  the  system  of  a  paper  currency  was  advantageous  to  the  bankers 
and  traders  of  Scotland ;  and  therefore  he  was  prepared  for  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  on  that  subject  throughout  every  part  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  those  bodies 
were  concerned.  But  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons  was,  practi- 
cally, capable  of  forming  a  more  accurate  opinion  on  the  question  of  currency  than 
any  body  of  persons  out  of  doors ;  and  if  he  had  thought  it  better,  under  all  the 
circumstances  disclosed  in  evidence,  that  the  system  which  had  been  so  long  con- 
tinued in  Scotland  should  be  departed  from,  he  certainly  would  not  have  abandoned 
the  alteration.  Ten  or  eleven  gentlemen  from  Scotland  were  examined,  and  he 
regretted  that,  from  circumstances  which  he  need  not  mention,  the  enquiries  of  the 
committee  were  not  more  extensive.  But  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  all  the  opinions 
of  those  gentlemen,  and  nuist  of  their  facts,  were  in  favour  of  the  present  system. 
What  were  tliose  facts  ?  In  the  first  place,  they  were  told  that  the  practice  had 
existed  in  the  best  days  of  Scotland,  a  hundred  years  before  the  year  1797,  and 
those  who  were  interested  naturally  asked,  "  Why  should  you  disturb  us,  who  have 
prospered  under  this  system  ?  Why  meddle  with  us,  who  have  never  interfered  with 
you?"  They  also  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  country  banks  of 
England.  Here  he  begged  leave  to  observe,  that  he  never  threw  any  slur  on  those 
banks.  He  would  say  of  the  country  bankers,  not  that  a  few  of  them  were  respect- 
able, but  that,  taking  them  as  a  class,  they  were  most  respectable.  And  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  them  was,  to  remove  that  imperfection  in  their 
system  which  had  operated  unfavourably  to  them  in  the  public  mind.  The  system 
was  doubtless  defective  in  practice;  and  the  conduct  of  some  individuals  had  not 
tended  to  improve  it.  A  return  had  been  laid  before  the  committee,  of  the  number 
of  bankers  in  Scotland  who  had  become  insolvent,  from  the  1st  of  January  1816  to 
the  present  time,  and  a  similar  account  had  been  made  out  with  reference  to  England. 
When  he  compared  the  result,  he  was  astonished.  He  could  not  help  making  that 
conparison  ;  but  he  did  not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  casting  any  reflection.  He  found, 
tliat  in  Scotland  there  was  but  one  application,  since  1816,  on  the  part  of  an  insolvent 
banker,  while  in  England,  during  the  same  period,  there  had  been  158  commissions 
of  bankruptcy  sued  out  against  bankers.  [Mr.  Tierney  said,  "  That  is  the  fault  of 
the  system."]  The  right  hon.  gentleman  observed,  that  the  system  was  to  blame. 
He  admitted  the  fact.  God  forbid  that  he  should  impute  the  circumstance  to  any 
wrong  or  improper  cause !  But  the  remark  of  the  right  hoti.  gentleman  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  that  was  made  by  the  people  of  Scotland.  They  also  exclaimed 
against  the  system  pursued  in  this  country,  and  extolled  their  own  system,  which 
produced  so  ditt'ercnt  a  result.  That  which  he  contended  for  was,  that  there  was  no 
evidence  adduced  before  the  committee  to  show  that  the  English  and  Scotch  systems 
of  small  currency  were  likely  to  derange  each  other.  The  witnesses  proved  that  the 
Scotch  system  had  gone  on  well  for  upwards  of  a  himdred  years,  during  which  the 
paper  circulation  had  been  greater  than  the  gold.  In  that  time  it  appeared  that 
Scf)tland  had  suflered  great  political  commotion.  Two  rebellions  had  broken  out, 
and  the  changes  of  government  were  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  Yet  the  mercantile 
credit  of  that  country  had  not  suti'ercd  any  shocks  like  those  which  had  I'requently, 
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within  the  same  time,  convulsed  the  mercantile  credit  of  England.  The  chief  ground 
of  the  support  which  he  had  given  in  this  instance  to  the  Scotch  system  of  circula- 
tion was  the  system  of  cash  credits,  which,  acting  through  brandi  banks  connected 
with  the  thirty  principal  banks  of  Scotland,  encouraged  and  enlivened  agriculture 
and  manufactures  in  the  remotest  parts  of  that  country.  The  argument  of  the 
bankers  against  the  application  of  the  new  law  was  this — If  the  government  should 
prohibit  the  issuing  of  notes  under  £.'>,  tbe  chief  banks  would  have  no  motive  tor 
continuing  to  support  the  branches  of  their  several  establishments,  now  s[)read  among 
the  Highlands,  and  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  country.  The  power  of  issuing 
small  notes  was  the  only  advantage  of  which  the  banks  could  avail  themselves  in 
those  distant  parts,  where  the  circulation  was  almost  wholly  notes  of  the  small  de- 
nominations. The  bankers  would  therefore  naturally  look  to  their  own  safety,  and 
withdraw  their  branch  banks.  He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  paper  circulation  in  Scotland  and  in  England  at  the  same 
periods.  By  the  labours  of  the  committee  w'hich  sat  in  1819,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  entire  circulation  of  paper  in  England  was  somewhere  about  £40,000,000,  of 
which  the  bank  of  England  had  issued  between  £23,000,000  and  £24,000,000.  The 
rest  consisted  cf  the  issues  of  country  banks.  He  would  take  the  circulation  of  the 
small  notes  of  the  Bank  of  P^ngland  at  £6,000,000  or  £7,000,000,  which  were  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  Avhole  currency.  In  Scotland,  it  might  he  said  that  there 
was  now  no  gold  at  all  in  circulation.  The  whole  of  the  circulation,  as  nearly  as 
the  committee  could  ascertain  the  amount,  was  at  this  time  about  £3,300,000  :  of  this 
sum,  £2,000,000  were  estimated  to  be  in  notes  of  value  less  than  £5.  He  had  gone 
into  the  committee  with  the  impression,  that  tiie  circulation  of  Scotland  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  same  law  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  small  note  circulation  of 
England.  But,  after  hearing-  the  evidence,  he  owned  that  he  was  afraid,  without 
further  evidence  being  produced  to  prove  that  the  two  systems  of  Scotch  and  English 
currency  were  incompatible,  to  resolve  on  doing  away  with  that  of  Scotland.  He 
was  still  ready  if  that  incompatibility  could  be  proved,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
trade  of  Scotland  would  go  on  as  well,  or  better,  by  immediately  assimilating  its 
currency  to  that  of  England,  to  carry  that  resolution  into  etfect.  At  present,  he  felt 
the  safer  conclusion  to  be  this — that  they  were  not  to  be  enamoured  of  the  Scotch 
system ;  but  to  let  it  abide  some  further  trial,  rather  than  risk  the  danger  to  which 
the  trade  and  interests  of  Scotland  might,  according  to  the  evidence,  be  subjected  by 
too  speedy  and  rigid  an  application  of  the  same  law,  under  very  different  and  varying 
circumstances,  to  the  currency  of  the  two  countries.  He  regretted,  though  opposed 
in  politics  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  have  to  bring  forward  any  report  which 
did  not  meet  with  his  approbation ;  but  he  never  signed  a  report  as  chairman  of  a 
committee — he  never  did  an  act  as  a  member  of  parliament — which  gave  him  more 
unqualified  satisfaction  than  he  felt  in  having  come  to  the  conclusion  which  he  had 
formed  upon  this  subject. 

The  Report  having  been  laid  on  the  table.  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  moved,  "  That  it  is 
advisable  in  the  next  session  of  parliament  to  institute  an  incpairy — how  far  the 
interests  of  England  and  Scotland  may  be  affected  by  a  different  system  of  currency 
in  the  two  countries;  and  to  consider  whether  any  or  what  means  may  be  necessary 
to  assimilate  it,  so  as  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  both." 

The  motion  was  put,  and  negatived. 


BRIBERY  AT  ELECTIONS. 
November  22,  1826. 

Lord  Althorp  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  the  renewal  of  certain  resolu- 
tions passed  on  the  26th  of  ^lay  last,  relating  to  Bribery  and  Corruption  in  return- 
ing members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

In  the  debate  on  the  first  resolution, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  the  House  was  called  upon  to  affirm  or  to 
reject  resolutions,  which  went  to  create  a  new  offence  and  a  new  mode  of  triid.   The 
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end  might  be  a  very  proper  one ;  but  it  would,  he  conceived,  be  infinitely  better 
that  this  new  jurisdiction  should  be  sanctioned  by  a  bill,  rather  than  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  admit  of 
consideration  and  discussion  in  the  different  stages,  whereby  errors  might  be 
corrected,  and  improvements  introduced.  But  the  House  was  called  upon  by  the 
noble  lord  to  adopt  at  once  resolutions  on  a  subject  of  infinite  importance.  Did  not 
the  noble  lord  think  it  a  serious  matter,  that  a  committee  of  the  House  should  be 
empowered  to  administer  an  oath  ?  Was  it  not  a  serious  matter  that  a  common 
informer  might  keep  in  his  pocket,  for  seventeen  months  and  twenty-eight  days,  a 
petition  affecting  the  interest  of  individuals  and  of  corporate  bodies ;  that  at  the 
end  of  seventeen  months  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  prefer  his  charge  against  a  cor- 
poration or  an  individual  to  the  House,  without  expense  to  himself,  and  without  one 
word  being  inserted  in  the  resolutions  as  to  a  penalty  in  case  of  vexatious  or  mali- 
cious charges  ?  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  member  (Colonel  Davies)  who 
spoke  last,  assert,  that  there  had  been  more  gross  bribery  during  the  last  election 
than  at  any  former  period ;  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  resolutions.  The  fact 
proved,  then,  the  insufficiency  of  the  resolutions ;  although  the  hon.  member  con- 
sidered it  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  them.  He  was  not  contending  against 
the  principle  of  the  noble  lord.  He  rej)eated  what  he  had  stated  last  session,  that 
this  measure  should  be  introduced  by  bill,  and  that  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  this 
new  jurisdiction  should  be  carefully  determined.  The  House  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  maturely  deliberating  upon  a  Subject  so  seriously  affecting  the  privileges 
of  parliament.  He  would  not  deny  that  it  might  be  right  that  the  law  should  be 
altered  to  meet  cases  of  corruption,  when  it  had  been  evaded  by  the  lapse  of  time; 
but  then  it  should  be  done  by  bill.  The  period  likewise  might  be  six  weeks,  or 
even  a  fortnight,  but  not  eighteen  months.  He  merely  threw  out  these  observations 
to  show  that  he  was  not  hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  resolutions ;  but  he  protested 
against  a  party  being  permitted  to  petition,  without  giving  security  that  he  should 
be  indemnified,  and  that  he  need  only  allege  general  bribery.  He  protested  against 
the  House  being  called  upon  to-night  to  say  by  what  jurisdiction  the  object  should 
be  attained.  He  protested  against  such  precipitate  and  premature  legislation.  He 
must  therefore  oppose,  not  the  principle,  but  the  expediency  of  the  resolutions. 
Lord  Althorp's  motion  was  withdrawn. 


RESOLUTIONS  RELATIVE  TO   COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE  BILLS. 

November  28,  1826. 

Mr.  Littleton  submitted  to  the  House  a  series  of  nine  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
Committees  on  Private  Bills. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  though  he  was  by  no  means  so  satisfied  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Alderman  Waithman)  seemed  to  be,  of  the  gross  mis- 
conduct of  the  committees  on  private  bills,  still  it  was  his  intention  to  vote  in  favour 
of  the  resolutions  of  his  hon.  friend,  as  a  precautionary  experiment,  for  the  present 
session,  against  any  misconduct  that  might  by  possibility  arise.  He  did  not  believe 
the  committees  on  private  bills  to  be  that  mass  of  corruption  which  some  members 
asserted  them  to  be.  There  might  have  been  some  cases,  in  which  members  who 
had  not  been  present  at  the  evidence  had  entered  the  committee-room,  and  over- 
whelmed the  voices  of  those  who  had  been  present ;  but  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
instance  of  gross  injustice  in  their  disposal  of  private  property.  The  worthy  alder- 
man had  said,  that  as  the  last  parliament  was  dead,  he  had  a  right  to  abuse  it;  but, 
though  that  parliament  was  dead,  the  members  who  composed  it  were  living,  and  he, 
as  one  of  them,  must  beg  leave  to  vindicate  its  conduct.  What  the  present  par- 
liament might  turn  out,  he  could  not  tell;  but  with  the  benefit  of  the  worthy  alder- 
man's bright  example,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  much  better  than  that 
of  which  he  had  spoken  with  so  much  reprobation.  Though  he  could  not  agree  in 
every  point  with  the  proposed  resolutions,  he  must  repeat  that  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  adopt  them  as  a  precautionary  experiment  for  the  present  session.     His  reason  for 
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sr)  doing  was  not  founded  so  much  on  the  misconduct  of  the  committees  on  private 
bills,  as  upon  the  standing  orders  themselves.  He  disapproved  of  the  method  of 
referring  private  bills  to  tiio  consideration  of  a  committee  fcirmed  of  the  members 
of  that  eountv  to  which  the  bill  applied,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  because  the 
number  of  persons  on  such  a  committee  varied  very  greatly.  In  the  case  of  the 
county  of  Derby,  the  number  of  members  for  that  and  the  adjoining  counties  to 
whom  private  hills  might  be  refen-ed,  was  80.  In  the  county  of  Warwick  the  num- 
ber was  87 ;  in  that  of  Leicester  69 ;  and  in  that  of  Statfordshire  G6 ;  and  he 
believed  that  a  case  had  occuirod  in  which  the  proposition  for  a  canal  bill  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  every  member  was  either  a  director,  or  a  person 
largely  concerned  in  the  canal.  In  the  county  of  Devon  the  number  was  l(j8 ;  in 
Wiltshire  194;  and  in  Hampshire  234.  So  that  the  number  of  persons  composing 
the  committee  on  a  private  bill  relating  to  Hampshire,  was  four  times  as  great  as 
that  on  a  private  bill  relating  to  Statfordshire.  That  statement  formed  a  sufficient 
reason  for  adoptmg  some  arrangement  better  than  the  present,  and  Avould  justify 
them  in  adopting  the  three  first  resolutions.  He  conceived  that  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  select  committees,  if  they  were  to  be  chosen  like  election 
committees.  In  the  first  session  of  a  new  parliament,  supposing  there  were  ten 
election  committees,  and  twenty  or  thirty  private  bills,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
House  to  act.  It  was  therefore  better  to  adopt  the  remedy  jiroposed  by  his  hon. 
friend,  which  gave  to  any  petitioner  who  conceived  himself  injured,  the  liberty  to 
appeal  to  another  committee.  He  likewise  thought  it  right  that  of  the  hundred  "and 
twenty  members  placed  in  each  list,  sixty  should  be  connected  by  locality  with  the 
count}'  which  the  bill  affected,  and  that  the  other  sixty  should  be  persons  who  were 
not  under  the  influence  of  local  bias.  He  conceived  that  the  most  effectual  remedy 
to  the  abuses  incident  to  committees  on  private  bills,  would  be  by  letting  the  light 
of  day  in  upon  them;  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  appeal  would  in 
itself  be  a  tacit  correction  of  the  evil  complained  of.  He  could  not  see  how  the  long 
story  which  the  worthy  alderman  had  told  them  respecting  the  Equitable  Loan  Bill 
Committee  bore  upon  the  present  question ;  for  he  was  quite  certain,  that  if  the 
facts  which  the  worthy  alderman  had  mentioned  were  correct,  and  had  been  stated 
to  the  House,  he  would  have  obtained  an  appeal  against  that  committee.  The 
worthy  alderman  had  also  objected  to  the  deposit  of  the  £-500  as  a  hardship ;  but  he 
was  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  worthy  alderman  had  felt  one-half  the 
indign;ition  against  the  members  of  the  committee  which  he  had  tiiat  night  expressed, 
he  would  have  gladly  laid  down  the  sum  for  the  petitioners,  whom  he  had  taken  under 
his  protection. 

The  first  eight. resolutions  were  put  and  agreed  to;  but  the  ninth  (relating  to  the 
£500  deposited)  was  withdrawn. 


DEISM.-OATHS  IN  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 
November  29,  1826. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  following  petition  : — 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assembled,  (he 
Petition  of  Robert  Taylor,  of  Carey-street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Clerk, 

"  Humbly  shewcth, 

"That  your  petitioner  has  been  ordained  a  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
is  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  is  a  Member  of  the 
Collesye  of  Surgeons. 

"  That  j'our  petitioner  is  Chaplain  of  a  Society  called  '  The  Universal  Benevo- 
lent Society,'  which  is  in  the  habit  of  meetin-j-  every  Tuesday  evening,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"  That  your  petitioner  lias  determined,  after  a  most  laborious  investigation  and 
philosophical  research,  that  he  cannot  give  credence  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  has 
seceded  from  it  solely  from  motives  of  honour,  conscience,  and  conviction,  and  not 
from  obstinacy,  singularity,  or  prejudice. 
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"  That  your  petitioner  is  in  the  habit  of  performing  Divine  Service  before  the 
said  society,  upon  every  Sunday,  upon  the  principles  of  Deism. 

"  That  your  petitioner  has  ascertained  that  he  cannot  give  evidence  in  any  Court, 
touching  any  matter,  suit,  or  cause,  depending  therein,  in  consequence  of  his  not 
believing  in  revelation,  although  your  petitioner  has  carefully  investigated  its  evi- 
dences, but  cannot  believe  in  its  truth. 

"  That  your  petitioner  considers,  under  the  Act  of  Toleration,  he  is  entitled  to 
profess  what  religion  he  pleases,  and  publicly  to  propagate  it,  unless  such  religion 
be  opposed  to  public  morality  and  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

"  That  your  petitioner  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  and  instils  such 
belief  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  That  a  short  time  ago  a  shopman  of  Mr. 
Carlile's  was  robbed  of  his  watch,  but  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  offender,  in 
consequence  of  his  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  Deism. 

"  That  your  petitioner  considers  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  injurious  to  the 
fair  and  equal  administration  of  justice,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the 
State,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  persons  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes  to  escape  with  im- 
punity, and  deprives  your  petitioner  and  others  of  justice. 

"  That  your  petitioner  will  consider  an  oath  sworn  on  the  Works  of  Nature  as 
binding  on  his  conscience  as  one  sworn  by  the  Christian  on  the  New  Testament, 
the  Jew  on  the  Bible,  or  the  Mahomedan  on  the  Alcoran. 

"  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  humbly  prays,  that  your  Honourable  House  will  be 
pleased  to  decree,  that  persons  professing  Deistical  principles  be  sworn  in  courts  of 
justice,  as  all  persons  professing  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Mahomedanism ;  and 
that  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  such  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  left  to  the  consideration 
of  the  judge,  jury,  magistrate,  or  whatever  tribunal  by  which  such  case  shall  be 
tried.     And  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray." 

In  the  conversation  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed  that  there  were  two  questions  arising  out  of  this 
petition.  The  first  was,  whether  it  were  proper  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  ;  the  second,  whether  it  were  proper  to  receive  the  petition.  With  respect 
to  the  first  question,  he  certainly  had  a  strong  opinion.  He  would  not  then  state 
it ;  but  if  ever  the  hon.  gentleman  should  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
any  man  in  the  situation  of  the  petitioner  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  he,  for 
one,  should  be  prepared  to  meet  that  hon.  gentleman,  and  those  hon.  gentlemen  by 
whom  he  might  be  supported,  and  to  contend  that,  for  the  preservation  of  the  best 
rights,  and  the  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  such  a  bill  ought 
to  be  decidedly  rejected.  But  that  was  not  the  question  now  before  the  House ; 
which  was  simply,  whether  or  not  the  petition  should  be  received.  Now,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  wise  to  reject  a  petition  because  the  House 
might  not  be  disposed  to  accede  to  its  prayer.  Nor  did  he  think  it  would  be  wise, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  this  petition  as  its  re- 
jection might  involve.  Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  which  the  House  laudably 
entertained  on  this  subject,  he  thought  it  would  be  prudent  on  their  part  to 
restrain,  at  the  present  moment,  from  expressing  themselves  with  reference  to  a 
question  which,  although  it  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  other,  was  not  actually 
before  them. 

The  petition  having  been  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  Mr.  Hume  moved  that  it 
be  printed,  in  order  that  gentlemen  should  be  acquainted  with  its  objects.  Mr. 
Robinson  opposed  it ;  and  on  the  cry  of  "  No,  no,"  becoming  general,  Mr.  Hume 
withdrew  the  motion. 


TREGONY  BOROUGH  ELECTION. 
November  29,  1826. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  Mr'.  Abercromby's  motion,  made  on  the  24th  instant, 
"That  the  Indenture  by  which  James  Adam  Gordon  and  James  Mackillop,  Esquires, 
were  returned  to  serve  for  the  borough  of  Trcgony,  be  taken  off  the  file  :"^ — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  did  not  regret  the  time  which  the  House  had  taken 
to  come  to  a  decision  on  this  question,  because  it  was  one  of  great  importance,  and 
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therefore  required  mature  deliberation.  When  it  was  first  presented  to  their  notice, 
he  thoui^ht  that  the  Litter  return  could  not  be  considered  a  valid  return  ;  and  the 
consideration  which  he  liad  since  given  to  it  had  satisfied  him  of  the  correctness 
of  that  opinion,  and  of  tlie  propriety  of  ordering  that  the  indenture  containing  it 
should  be  taken  olf  the  file.  He  contended,  that  to  follow  any  other  course  would 
be  to  furnish  a  precedent  fraught  with  danger.  The  House  was  aware  that  in  all 
election  returns  a  great  responsibility  was  imposed  on  the  sherifis  of  counties. 
Tiiey  were  required  to  use  their  best  discretion ;  the  House  being  ready  to  give 
them  every  indulgence  in  cases  where  they  used  it  honestly  but  erroneously,  and  to 
jjunish  them  whenever  they  used  it  partially  and  imi)roperly.  Now,  the  sure  way  for 
a  sheriff  to  escape  from  a  responsibility  to  which  he  ought  to  be  liable  was,  to  send 
up,  besides  the  regular  return  annexed  to  the  writ,  another  paper,  not  annexed  to 
it,  received  from  some  other  person  than  the  regular  returning  officer,  and  then  to 
leave  the  House  to  decide  which  of  the  returns  was  the  proper  return.  He  main- 
tained that  the  sheriff  was  bound,  in  all  cases,  to  make  either  a  single  return  or  a 
double  return  to  the  writ,  and  no  other.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the 
sheriff  might  not  make  two  returns  annexed  to  the  writ.  It  was  fortunately  un- 
necessary to  decide  that  question  in  this  particular  case,  as  the  sheriff  had  declined 
to  do  so ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  he  thought  that  the  House  was  bound  to  decide, 
that  only  one  return  had  been  made  to  the  writ,  and  that  the  other  indenture  was 
invalid  and  of  no  effect.  In  the  present  case,  tlie  under  sheriff  had  not  directed  his 
writ  to  the  mayor  of  Tregony.  A  doubt  existed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  claims  of 
two  different  parties  to  that  office.  The  under  sheriff  selected  one  of  them  as  re- 
turning officer :  from  tliat  person  he  received  the  precept  back  again,  with  an 
indenture  attached  to  it,  and  he  returned  that  indenture,  attached  to  the  writ,  to  the 
Crown  office.  The  under  sheriff  considered  the  return  so  made  to  be  the  proper 
return,  and  he  (iMr.  Feel)  contended  that  the  House  ought  to  do  the  same.  He 
attached  no  importance  to  tlie  certificate  which  was  received  on  a  subsequent  day. 
Indeed,  he  would  not  enter  into  that  part  of  the  question,  but  would  treat  the  return 
as  a  single  return,  and  would  not  examine  whether  the  sheriff  acted  properly  or  not. 
If  there  were  a  dispute  between  two  officers  as  to  whicli  was  the  proper  returning 
officer,  it  must  be  decided  by  the  sheriff;  and  there  might  be  cases  in  which  it  would 
be  wiser  for  him  to  make  a  double  than  a  single  return.  It  was  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  an  investigation  of  the  precedents  which  had  been  quoted,  for,  in  his  opinion, 
none  of  them  were  at  all  applicable  to  the  present  case.  The  question  was  to  be 
decided  by  common  sense,  and  that  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  justice  which  was 
felt  by  every  man  in  that  House.  The  safest  plan  upon  which  the  House  could  act, 
was  to  admit  no  other  return  than  a  single  return  or  a  double  return,  and  not  to 
allow  a  sheriff  to  steer  an  intermediate  course  between  the  two.  On  that  account, 
he,  for  one,  should  support  the  motion,  which  considered  the  second  indenture  as 
invalid,  and  should  leave  the  parties  mentioned  in  it  to  their  remedy.  He  doubteil 
whether  the  prudent  course  would  not  be  to  call  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to 
receive  from  him  the  originals,  of  which  the  entries  in  the  hooks  were  copies,  and 
to  form  their  opinions  upon  inspection  of  the  documents.  If  no  objection  should 
be  made  to  this  proposition,  he  would  beg  leave  to  substitute  for  the  motion  then 
before  the  House,  a  motion  to  that  effect ;  and  then,  if  the  entries  appeared  to  be 
correct,  as  he  had  no  doubt  they  would,  he  would  move  that  the  return  attached 
to  the  writ  should  be  considered  as  a  single  return. 

In  reply  to  some  observations  from  Mr.  Aberci'ouiby,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  if  the 
original  documents  and  the  entries  agreed,  he  should  certainly  follow  up  his  present 
motion  by  another  for  taking  off  the  file  the  second  indenture. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  being  then  called  in, 
produced  the  writ,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  for  holding  the 
late  elections  in  the  said  county,  with  an  indenture,  whereby  Stephen  Lushington, 
LL.D.,  and  James  Brougham,  Esq.,  were  returned  as  burgesses  to  serve  for  the 
borough  of  Tregony — annexed  thereunto.  He  also  produced  another  indenture, 
certified  by  the  said  sheriff  to  have  been  received  at  the  office  of  his  under  sheriff; 
but  which  last-mentioned  indenture — whereby  it  appeared  that  James  Adam  Gordon, 
Esq.,  and  James  Mackillop,  Esq.,  were  returned  as  burgesses  to  serve  for  the  said 
borough  of  Tregony — was  not  annexed  to  the  writ.     Mr.  Peel  then  moved,  '■  That 
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the  return  for  the  borough  of  Trcgony  is  not  a  double  return  ;"  which  was  agreed 
to.  And  it  was  ordered,  "  That  the  indenture  whereby  James  Adam  Gordon,  and 
John  MackillojJ,  Esquires,  are  returned  for  the  borough  of  Tregony,  be  taken  off 
the  file." 


DISTRESS  OF  WEAVERS  IN  SCOTLAND.— EMIGRATION. 
December  5,  1826. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  having  presented  a  petition  from  the  Weavers  of  Glasgow  and 
of  the  county  of  Lanark,  representing  their  extreme  distress,  and  praying  for  relief, — 

Me.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  noble  lord,  in  bringing  forward  the  petition, 
had  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  his  feel- 
ings, and  which  was  most  creditable  to  him  as  the  representative  of  the  district  in 
which  the  distress  existed.  He  could  assure  the  noble  lord  that  he  participated 
fully  in  his  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  petitioners.  There  was  no  part  of  the 
empire  in  which  distress  had  been  deeply  and  for  any  length  of  time  experienced, 
where  the  people  had  evinced  a  more  laudable  conduct  than  in  the  part  of  Scotland 
from  which  this  petition  proceeded.  Their  sufferings  had  been  borne  without  lead- 
ing them  to  deviate  from  the  most  exemplary  conduct,  or  to  forfeit  their  high 
character,  although  the  sufferers  were  in  a  very  humble  sphere  of  life.  It  was  not 
possible  for  more  patience  and  forbearance  to  be  evinced,  than  had  been  manifested 
by  these  unfortunate  people;  and  he  gave  this  opinion  from  having  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  their  sufferings  and  of  observing  their  conduct.  He 
well  knew  how  imperfect  were  sources  of  private  information  in  cases  like  the  pre- 
sent; but,  since  the  last  session,  a  single  week  had  not  passed  without  his  having 
been  in  constant  communication  with  the  committee  now  sitting  in  the  country  upon 
the  subject.  That  committee  had  devoted  its  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner.  It  had  used  its  most  zealous  exertions  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
in  that  part  of  Scotland.  /£he  noble  lord's  proposal  was,  to  present  a  petition,  pray- 
ing for  a  grant  of  public  money ;  and  he  had  very  properly  observed,  that  the  consent 
of  the  Crown  >vas  necessary  to  the  reception  of  such  a  petition  by  the  House.  He 
hoped  that  the  House  would  not  be  disposed  to  enforce  its  regulation  strictly  in  this 
particular  case.  Although  the  petitioners  did  in  effect  pray  for  a  grant  of  public 
money,  ihey  rather  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  public  measure,  for  which 
a  grant  of  public  money  was  necessary.  He  was  not  quite  sure  whether  this  were  not 
a  public  petition,  or  that  the  consent  of  the  Crown  was  necessary.  Were  such  a 
consent  essential,  he  should  be  very  uuM'illing  to  refuse  it.  At  the  same  time,  he 
felt  peculiarly  anxious  that  what  he  said  might  not  be  misconstrued,  so  as  to  excite 
false  notions,  that  granting  the  consent  of  the  Crown  implied  an  opinion  in  ministers, 
that  any  good  could  result  to  the  petitioners  from  receiving  their  petition.  He 
should  not  enter  upon  the  policy  or  effects  of  emigration ;  no  notice  whatever  had 
been  given  of  an  intention  to  discuss  the  subject;  and  to  go  into  it  at  present  would, 
he  thought,  be  premature.  Emigration  involved  many  subjects  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  the  interest  was  much  enhanced  by  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
A  committee  had  been  appointed  in  the  last  session  to  sit  upon  the  subject,  and  their 
report,  and  the  evidence  they  had  put  forward,  contained  a  mass  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. It  concluded  with  a  recommendation,  that  another  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  present  session,  to  consider  some  parts  of  the  subject  which  had  been 
imperfectly  considered  in  the  previous  encjuiry,  as  well  as  to  suggest  some  definite 
plan  on  which  a  system  of  emigration  should  be  adopted.  He  mig-ht  observe,  that 
no  plan  of  emigration  could  be  carried  into  effect  before  the  ensuing  month  of  May. 
The  result  of  the  evidence  before  the  former  committee  was,  that  autumn  was  the 
best  period.  He  hoped  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  after 
the  recess,  would  propose  tlie  appointment  of  such  a  committee.  It  was  necessary  to 
inform  those  individuals  from  wliom  the  petition  came,  that  emigration  would  afford 
them  no  material  relief.  It  was  necessary  that  precautions  should  be  taken  in  the 
colonies  to  insure  proper  accommodation  for  the  parties  who  arrived.  To  ship  off 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  men  to  Upper  Canada,  incapable  of  adopting  agricultural 
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piir-i'.iits,  would  inevitably  lead  to  their  extreme  misery.  It  would  be  necessary, 
iJivviDus  to  tlieir  arrival,  tliat  lands^hould  be  located,  roads  made,  and  other  measures 
adopted  ;  or  the  situation  of  the  emigrants  would  be  nio^t  calamitous,  and  the  suffer- 
ings "of  which  they  now  coiujilained  greatly  aggravated.  It  was  also  necessary, 
whenever  any  plan  was  to  be  carried  into  eti'ect,  tliat  there  should  be  a  judicious  and 
discriminating  selection  of  the  individuals  to  be  sent  out.  Those  very  parties  that 
might  be  the  greatest  objects  of  sympathy  on  account  of  their  sutferings,  might,  from 
other  causes,  be  of  all  others  the  most  unfit  for  emigration.  A  man  might  be  unable 
to  support  himself  in  a  manufactory  from  extreme  age  or  a  debilitated  constitution, 
and  yet  would  be  a  most  unfit  object  to  select  for  emigration.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  select  only  those  who  were  capable  of  availing  themselves  of  those  resources  which 
would  be  alone  open  lo  them,  after  they  had  arrived  in  the  colony.  He  thought  it 
riglit  to  make  these  observations,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  and  to 
prevent  his  consent  to  the  reception  of  the  petitions  being  misinterpreted.  He  was 
anxious  not  to  encourage  false  hopes,  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  be  sorry  to 
damp  legitimate  and  reasonable  expectations.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  object  to 
the  petition's  being  received  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  emigration  when  ap- 
pointed; but  he  trusted  the  i)arties  in  question  would  not,  through  the  indulgence 
of  fallacious  expectations,  neglect  to  seize  such  other  favourable  opportunities  as  pre- 
sented themselves  for  their  relief. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


EXPORTATION  OF  MACHINERY. 

D£C£MB£B  6,   182G. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from  the  Machine  Makers  of  Manchester,  praying 
for  an  alteration  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Machinery. 

In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  SiiCRKTABY  Peel  said,  that  when  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  in  the  last 
parliament,  had  expressed  his  determination  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  repeal 
of  'the  present  law,  he  had  urged  him  to  postpone  it,  because  he  thought  it  was  due 
to  the  feelings  of  the  manufacturers  not  to  make  so  great  an  alteration  at  that  par- 
ticular time ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  present  was  as  little  suited  for  such  an  experi- 
ment. They  had  been  told  that  it  was  quite  absurd  to  continue  this  law,  and  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  machinery,  because  drawings  of  the  different  machines 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Scotch  Encyclopedia.  But,  since  the  year  1821,  when  that 
Encyclopaedia  was  published,  many  improvements  had  been  made  in  those  machines. 
[]Mr.  Warburton,  "  Then  they  are  secrets."]  Then,  if  they  were  secrets,  why 
should  not  the  country  profit  by  them  as  much  as  possible  ?  This  was  a  question 
which  ought  not  to  be  hastily  taken  up.  They  had  already  had  some  experience 
of  the  ill  effects  attending  a  precipitate  decision  on  long-established  laws.  When 
the  hon.  gentleman  brought  forward  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  he  laid 
down  some  broad  general  principles,  which  sounded  very  well.  He  called  on  the 
House  to  put  the  master  and  the  journeyman  upon  the  same  footing ;  and  he 
inveighed  against  the  then  existing  law  as  a  mass  of  absurdity.  But  what  was  the 
result  ?  Why,  in  about  ten  months,  having  become  wiser  by  experience,  they  found 
it  necessary  to  retrace  their  steps.  They  did  not,  it  was  true,  go  back  to  the  old 
laws  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  new  ones,  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  mea- 
sure which  was  to  have  wrought  wonders.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  stated,  that 
he  fully  agreed  in  the  expression  of  satisfaction  that  had  fallen  from  an  hon.  member 
opposite,  as  to  the  conclusive  and  able  statement  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Ipswich  (Colonel  Torrens)  respecting  the  true  principle  on  which  our  commer- 
cial policy  should  rest. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 
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EMIGRATION. 
December  7,    1826. 

On  the  presentation  of  petitions  from  Glasgow  and  Calton,  in  favour  of  Emi- 
gration.— 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  deprecated  the  continuance  of  the  present  discussion.  It 
•was  of  great  importance  that  hon.  gentlemen  should  keep  their  minds  open  to 
information  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  should  not  pledge  themselves  to  opinions 
now,  which  might  by  possibility  fetter  their  judgments  hereafter.  There  were 
many  ])oints  connected  with  the  subject  of  emigration,  into  which  it  would  be 
incumbent  on  the  House  to  examine  before  it  came  to  any  determination.  They 
must  consider;  first,  how  far  emigration  would  be  available  to  meet  the  distress 
which  now  prevailed  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  population  being  greater 
than  the  demand  for  labour ;  and  secondly,  how  far  the  encouragement  of  emigration 
would  affect  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  It  might  be  impossible  to  incur  the 
expense  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  country  by  emigration,  and  when  it  was 
recollected,  that  an  expense  of  £20  was  to  be  incurred  for  each  emigrant,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  excess  of  the  population  could  be  sensibly  relieved  by  emi- 
gration. One  might,  however,  see  an  advantage  in  supplying  the  waste  lands  in 
the  North  American  provinces  with  an  active  population,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
create  an  increased  demand  for  British  manufactures.  There  would  also  be,  in  his 
opinion,  a  great  advantage  to  the  colonies  by  encouraging  emigration  upon  a  large 
scale,  even  though  it  might  not  mitigate  the  distress  of  the  mother  country.  He 
w-as  sorry  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  fallen  into  the  fallacy  which  had  been  so  ably 
exposed  on  a  former  night.  He  had  said,  that  there  were  at  present  many  indivi- 
duals who  were  willing  to  place  themselves  in  the  same  situation  with  convicts, 
and  who  voluntarily  asked  for  that  exile  which  the  law  attached  as  a  penalty  to 
great  crimes.  Now,  this  was  not  the  case.  The  exile  into  which  the  petitioners 
wished  to  enter,  was  very  difi'erent  from  that  to  which  convicts  were  consigned.  In 
the  first  place,  the  exile  of  the  convict  was  a  punishment,  and  inflicted  upon  him 
legal  infamy.  He  went  out  stigmatized  by  a  conviction  for  crime,  and  not  as  a  free 
settler.  His  labour  was  not  his  own  ;  but  was  appropriated  to  another  individual, 
who  paid  him  no  wages  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  was  the  exile  into  which 
the  emigrant  went  from  being  considered  as  a  punishment,  that  many  individuals 
who  were  in  possession  of  a  small  capital,  and  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  distress, 
had  made  application  to  the  government  in  the  following  style : — "  Give  me  a  grant 
of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  acres,  and  I  will  transport  myself  and  family  to  Canada, 
because  I  feel  that  I  can  turn  my  capital  to  greater  efiFect  in  that  country  than  I  can 
do  here."  Individuals  who  made  such  applications  scarcely  considered  themselves 
exiles,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be  described  as  individuals  placed  in  the  situation 
of  convicts.  It  was  the  repetition  of  this  extravagant  argument  that  had  induced 
him  to  rise  upon  this  occasion,  and  to  entreat  gentlemen  not  to  pledge  themselves  to 
anv  hasty  opinions  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  until  they  had  read  the  report  of 
the  committee  upon  it,  and  the  evidence  attached  to  that  report.  The  information 
which  Colonel  Cockburn  had  given  to  the  committee  was  particularly  valuable, 
from  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed  on  the  subject,  and  well  deserved  the  atten- 
tion of  hon.  gentlemen. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  CORN  LAWS.— ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
December  13,  1826. 

[This  was  the  day  after  Mr.  Canning  had  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on 
moving  the  address  on  the  King's  Message  respecting  Portugal.]  _ 

Mr.  Secretary  Peee  said,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  of  adjournment,  which 
was  given  last  night  by  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning),  who  was  prevented 
from  attending  this  day,  owing  to  the  fatigue  which  had  sprung  from  his  great 
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exertions  when  last  in  his  place,  he  rose  to  move  that  the  House  at  its  ris'ng  do 
adjourn  to  the  8th  of  February  next.  He  could  not  refrain  from  availing  himself 
of  the  present  opportunity,  to  express  his  entire  convietioii  tliat  the  House  and  the 
country  had  wisely  and  consistently  determined  u|)ou  taking-  tliat  course  in  behalf 
of  Portugal,  under  existing  circumstances,  which,  wliile  it  atforded  a  just  protection 
to  our  ally,  at  the  same  time  held  out  the  surest  promise  of  preventing  the  real 
calamities  of  war.  Independently  of  the  real  exertion  which  was  on  this  occasion 
demonstrated,  he  did  hope  that  the  moral  effect  of  the  proceeding  would  be  to  avert 
hostilities,  by  diffusing  the  general  assurance,  that  the  policy  avowed  by  England 
was  adopteii  and  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  parliament  and  the  people. 
lie  heartily  joined  with  those  who  deprecated  war.  He  fidly  concurred  in  their 
sense  of  its  calamities,  how  likely  it  always  was  to  impede  the  march  of  civilisation, 
and  to  check  the  current  of  national  industry.  At  the  same  time  he  must  rejieat 
his  perfect  conviction,  that  the  surest  method  of  jireserving  peace  was  to  maintain 
the  national  honour  and  good  faith  unimpeached  and  inviolate.  He  should  have 
simply  moved  this  adjournment  witliout  observafii  n,  had  he  not  been  informed 
that  some  objection  was  to  be  taken  to  what  was  called  the  unusual  length  of  the 
proposed  recess.  Now,  every  adjournment  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  each  period  wlien  it  took  ])lace ;  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  present  different  from  the  practice  observed  on  similar  occasions,  when  par- 
liament bad  an  earlier  winter  sitting.  At  their  next  meeting  it  was  intended  to 
lose  no  time  in  bringing  forward  the  most  important  i)ublic  business  of  the  nation. 
Indeed,  so  fixed  was  this  determination  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  government, 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  empowered  him  to  give  notice,  that  on  the  Monday 
following  the  8;li  of  February,  he  intended  to  sul)niit  to  the  House  a  motion  which 
would  specifically  introduce  the  great  question  of  the  Corn-laws. 
Adjourned  to  the  Sth  of  February,   18'27. 


DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK.— 
ADDRESS  OF  CONDOLENCE  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 

February  12,  1827. 

Mr.  Secretary  Feel,  rose  and  said: — Sir,  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed  be- 
tween the  separation  and  re-assembling  of  this  House,  the  country  has  sustained  the 
loss,  by  death,  of  the  first  prince  of  the  blood — a  prince  whom  the  probable  course 
of  human  events  would,  at  some  future  period,  have  placed  on  the  throne  of  these 
realms.  Under  such  circumstances,  at  any  time,  and  without  reference  to  personal 
qualities  or  extraneous  considerations,  this  House  would  have  been  induced,  in 
unison  with  the  general  feelings  of  the  country — to  have  presented  an  Address  to 
the  Throne,  expressive  of  their  respectful  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  his  majesty. 
The  House  would,  under  any  circumstances,  I  say,  have  been  induced  to  adopt  that 
course,  from  the  feelings  which  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  bosoms  of  subjects  of 
an  ancient  and  limited  monarchy,  from  those  feelings  that  spring  from  the  deep-felt 
conviction  tluit  there  is  no  other  form  of  government  better  suited  to  the  genius  and 
habits  of  the  people  of  this  country,  or  better  calculated  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
happiness  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  The  House  would,  I  repeat,  have  been 
induced  to  adopt  tliat  course  from  the  influence  of  these  feelings  alone ;  but,  Sir, 
I  feel  that  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  called  upon  to  present  an  Address 
of  Condolence  to  the  King,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  arc 
in  some  respects  ])ecnliar,  and  dilferent  from  the  ordinarj-  course  of  events.  This 
Address,  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  House,  will  be  ])resented  to  one  who  was  the  com- 
panion of  the  deceased  i)rince's  early  years — who  had  studied  with  him  in  his  yonth, 
and  who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him  throughout  his  life;  to  one  who 
had  watched  over  him  in  his  dying  moments,  in  the  utmost  affliction,  and  who  felt 
his  loss  with  the  regret  of  a  brother.  I  am  sure  no  consolation  is  better  calculated 
to  assuage  the  affliction  which  that  illustrious  person  must  feel,  than  the  demonstra- 
tion that  this  House  concurs  in  the  universal  feeling  of  respect  whicli  is  felt  through- 
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but  the  country  for  the  memory  of  tlie  deceased  duke,  and  in  the  universal  disposition 
to  oiFer  their  respectful  assurances  of  regret  for  his  loss.  But  mixed  with  that 
regret,  which,  as  1  said  before,  under  any  circumstances  this  House  would  be  disposed 
to  evince,  is  the  feeling  which  arises  from  the  deep  respect  which,  I  am  warranted 
in  saying,  it  must  feel  for  the  public  sei-vices  of  the  deceased  duke ;  and  also  a  feel- 
ing of  a  tenderer  and  more  domestic  soi't,  which  arises  from  long  experience  of  the 
great  kindness  of  his  heart  and  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition — qualities  which 
adorn  any  station  of  life,  but  which  shine  with  peculiar  lustre  when  displayed  in 
such  exalted  rank.  Sir,  I  do  not  stand  up  here  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  a 
set  eulogium  on  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  well  said  by  an  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  upon  an  occasion  not  dissimilar  to  the  present,  that  a  laboured 
panegyric  on  the  great  was  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  despotic  countries  than  to 
the  free  institutions  of  this ;  and  nothing  would  be  less  in  character  with  the  open 
manliness  and  candour  of  him  who  is  the  object  of  this  Address,  than  that  I  should 
ascribe  to  him  qualities  which  he  did  not  possess,  or  deny  him  those  faults  from 
which  none  are  free.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  truth,  and  I  think  I 
do  not  transgress  the  truth  when  I  say,  that,  in  the  public  capacity  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces,  his  royal  highness  the  deceased  duke  improved  the  discipline 
and  raised  the  moral  character  of  the  profession. — I  do  not  transgress  the  truth  when 
I  say  further,  that  he  possessed  a  combination  of  singular  advantages  and  of  peculiar 
personal  qualities  for  properly  discharging  the  functions  of  that  high  station,  and 
that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  availing  himself  of  those  advantages.  Sir,  for  a  period 
of  six-and-forty  years  the  Duke  of  York  was  a  soldier  in  the  British  army,  and  for 
a  period  of  thirty-two  years,  with  a  slight  intermission,  he  held  the  high  situation  of 
commander-in-chief;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  could  do  justice  to  the 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  country  in  that  capacity,  except  the  man  who 
knows  by  personal  experience,  or  has  taken  the  pains  to  look  at  the  state  of  the 
British  army  as  to  efficiency  and  discipline,  v.hen  his  royal  highness  assumed  the 
command  of  it,  and  its  state  at  the  moment  when  he  relinquished  it.  I  cannot  soon 
forget  the  last  words  which  I  myself  heard  from  his  lips  only  nine  days  before  his 
death,  upon  hearing  of  the  landing  of  part  of  the  British  troops  in  Portugal.  With 
a  faint  expression  of  honest  triumph,  he  said  he  wished  any  one  to  compare  the 
condition  of  the  brigade  which  landed  at  Ostend  in  1794,  with  the  corps  which  dis- 
embarked at  Lisbon  in  1826.  Tliese  were  the  last  words  which  I  heard  from  the 
lips  of  his  royal  highness.  The  Duke  of  York  had  himself  commanded  a  British 
army  in  Holland  before  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief;  and 
when  he  came  to  it,  he  declared  that  no  other  officer  who  might  hereafter  command 
on  foreign  service  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  disadvantages  that  he  had  laboured 
under.  Sir,  no  other  but  a  man  of  professional  experience  could  trace  the  progressive 
steps  by  which  this  discipline  and  etficiency  had  been  effected  in  the  British  army. 
To  do  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  detail  the  several  rules  which  have  been  adopted 
and  watched  over  with  great  attention,  in  order  to  the  correction  of  many  abuses, 
and  the  supply  of  many  defects  in  the  British  army;  the  many  regulations  by  which 
the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  soldier,  in  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  army,  were 
secured,  with  respect  to  his  religious  instruction,  his  duties  on  foreign  service,  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  the  economy  of  his  regimental  intercourse.  To  give 
effect  to  these  would  require  a  man  of  professional  knowledge;  but  I  do  not  think  a 
lengthened  allusion  to  them  necessary :  1  attribute  the  general  effect  less  to  the 
operation  of  particular  rules,  than  to  the  influence  of  the  more  large  and  extended 
system  which  he  adopted  towards  the  troops.  It  is  in  the  example  which  the  royal 
duke  set  to  the  officers  in  his  own  person,  of  gentlemanly  and  courteous  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  meanest  soldier — in  the  stimulus  which  such  an  example  gave 
them  to  do  their  duty — in  the  conviction  which  he  made  every  man  feel,  that,  how- 
ever low  his  station,  justice  would  be  done,  and  protection  afforded  him  against 
oppression — in  these  particulars,  I  say,  and  in  these  effects,  are  to  be  found  the 
causes  of  the  army  being  made  that  wonderful  machine  which,  by  regularity  of 
movement  and  submissive  obedience  to  authority,  retains  the  energy  which  ever 
distinguishes  the  soldier  of  a  free  state  from  the  passive  machines  of  a  despot. 
During  the  thirty  years  that  the  Duke  of  York  filled  the  situation  of  commander-in- 
chief — a  long  period,  comprising  I  believe  ten  thousand  days — I  do  not  believe  I 
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exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  there  was  not  one  of  those  ten  thousand  days  which 
passed  by  the  royal  duke  witliout  devoting  some  portion  of  it  to  the  performance 
of  his  pubhc  duty.  Never  was  tliere  a  letter  received  at  the  office  over  which  he 
presided  without  being  noticed,  if  it  was  susceptible  of  an  answer.  If  it  contained 
a  signature,  the  reply  was,  without  delay,  transmitted  to  the  proper  address.  And 
it  ouglit  to  be  stated,  to  the  honour  of  the  deceased  duke,  that  the  answer  so  sent 
was  not  a  mere  dry,  official  communication,  referring  the  party  to  some  other  de- 
partment; but  that,  uponevery  occasion,  his  royal  highness  showed  an  anxious 
desire  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business,  although  it  might  not  be  within  his  own 
department.  If  the  letter  had  v.o  signature,  but  i)referred  a  complaint,  it  was  not 
nece^s.uily  rejected  because  it  was  anonymous,  but  immediate  enquiry  was  made 
to  ascertain  whether  the  particuhir  charge  was  well  or  ill  founded.  And.  upon 
every  occasion  of  promotion  in  the  army,  I  think  I  can  appeal  with  confidence  to 
the  House  itself,  whether  there  has  not  been  a  universal  wish  to  do  justice  to  the 
strict  impartiality  with  which  his  royal  highness  discharged  that  most  important 
part  of  his  duty;  and  I  address  myself  more  particularly  to  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  and  ask  whether  they  had  reason  to  complain,  that  in  any  case  a  man's 
political  sentiments  presented  any  bar  to  his  receiving  the  reward  of  his  merit  in 
the  army?  I  am  sure  they  will  agree  with  me,  that  no  objections  were  made  to  a 
man's  ])romotion  from  any  thing  like  personal  hostility,  and  that  his  royal  highness 
always  showed  an  earnest  disposition  to  forget  and  overlook  all  associations,  as 
connected  with  any  claimant  for  reward,  other  than  his  actual  merits  or  demerits. 
But,  Sir,  I  do  not  conceive  this  to  have  been  his  royal  highness's  highest  merit. 
In  the  administration  of  his  high  office,  the  exalted  individual  had  not  merely  to 
guard  against  the  influence  of  personal  prepossession,  but  to  exercise  a  reasonably 
jealous  apathy  with  respect  to  the  faiise  of  individuals;  for,  if  he  suflered  himself  to 
be  <lazzled  too  much  by  the  eclat  of  military  glory  derived  from  actual  service,  he 
might  be  tempted  to  overlook  those  who,  deprived  of  the  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves,  were  panting  for  such  opportunities.  Upon  all  occasions 
in  which  the  Duke  of  York  had  to  bestow  promotion,  he  acted  with  im[/artial  justice 
— not  only  to  those  who  had  merited  distinction  by  their  valour,  but  to  those  who 
had  shown  a  disposition,  but  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves. As  proofs  of  his  strict  impartiality,  I  will  recite  one  or  two  facts.  In  the 
year  1825,  when  an  augmentation  of  the  army  took  place,  no  lieutenant,  with  a 
solitary  exception,  was  promoted  who  had  not  entitled  himself  by  service.  From 
1810,  I  can  state  confidently  that  no  favour  was  shown  to  any  individual,  with  the 
single  exception  which  I  have  stated,  and  that  was  a  case  which  can  reflect  no 
dishonour  on  the  illustrious  deceased.  One  lieutenant,  whose  standing  was  only 
from  1S14,  had  been  promoted;  but  it  was  under  these  especial  circumstances : — 
At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  this  officer,  though  a  subaltern,  became  in  command  of 
his  regiment,  all  his  senior  officers  having  been  killed  upon  the  field.  This  was  the 
only  one  promoted  who  was  not  of  the  required  standing  ;  and  could  it  be  said  that 
it  was  a  case  unworthy  of  notice  ?  With  respect  to  the  ensigns,  the  same  im- 
partiality was  shown.  In  182.5,  twenty-two  captains  received  majorities  without 
purchase.  The  grant  of  a  commission  v/ithout  purchase  attbrds  a  great  opportunity 
of  showing  personal  favour ;  but  such  favour  could  not  be  charged  in  any  one  of 
these  instances.  Of  the  twenty-two  captains  who  received  majorities  without 
purchase  in  182.5,  the  average  service  was  twenty-six  years,  and  of  these  seventeen 
were  spent  in  their  particular  regiments.  In  1825,  sixteen  majors  were  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonels  without  purchase,  whose  average  service  was 
twenty-eight  years,  fifteen  of  which  they  had  spent  in  their  own  regiments.  In 
short.  Sir,  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that  there  never  was  an  instance  in  which  any 
officer  has  been  promoto<l  without  purchase  over  the  head  of  his  senior,  unless  where 
this  latter,  by  some  misconduct,  had  forfeited  all  reasonable  claim  to  priority  ;  and, 
let  me  add,  where  the  promotion  was  by  purchase,  the  officers  of  the  same  regiment 
were  first  invariably  consulted.  Of  the  first  commissions  granted  without  purchase 
in  1825,  three-fourths  v/ere  given  to  the  sons  and  relations  of  olficeis  in  the  army 
and  navy — to  young  men  who  had  no  other  claim  than  that  which  was  derived  from 
the  services  of  their  parents  or  relatives. — I  have  thought  it  right.  Sir,  to  state 
these  facts,  because  the  simple  truth  is  the  highest  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
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deceased  duke.  That  his  royal  highness  possessed  singular  advantages  for  his 
high  situation  is  beyond  doubt.  In  the  first  place,  having  been  in  the  army  forty- 
six  years,  of  which  for  thirty-two  years  he  was  commander-in-chief,  he  had 
opportunities  of  watching  over  the  conduct  and  progress  of  a  vast  portion  of  the 
othcers.  He  knew  their  persons ;  he  was  cognisant  of  their  services ;  and  in  very 
many  instances  he  was  aware,  from  personal  observation  even,  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  their  wounds  had  been  received.  And  let  me  remark,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  slight  consolation  to  a  gallant  but  suffering  soldier,  to  know  that  there 
is  an  eye  which  constantly  watches  his  progress,  notes  liis  services,  and  gives  him 
credit  for  his  merits  ;  for  such  a  conviction  must  greatly  lessen  his  pain  and  enhance 
his  exertions.  Sir,  the  service  has  derived  many  and  most  substantial  advantages 
from  the  noble  duke's  administration ;  but  perhaps,  of  all,  that  is  the  most  sub- 
stantial which  gives  the  soldier  the  conviction,  and  consequently  the  confidence, 
that  his  merit,  if  he  has  any,  will  not  be  overlooked.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
House  will  be  certainly  disposed  to  mix  up  with  its  expression  of  condolence  to  his 
majesty  upon  this  occasion,  a  repetition  of  that  sense  of  his  royal  highness's  services 
which  it  has  made  more  than  once  before. — Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  offer  any  additional  observation  to  induce  the  House  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposal  for  this  Address.  Some  persons  may  think  that  all  reference  to  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  individual,  upon  occasions  like  this,  is  unnecessary  ;  but  no 
man  can,  I  think,  read  the  history  of  the  monarchy  of  this  and  of  other  countries 
without  acknowledging  how  far  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign  influences 
the  manners  of  the  age,  and  how  much  they  strengthen  the  claims  of  royalty  upon 
the  people.  And  in  that  history  it  would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance 
in  which  there  has  not  been  exhibited,  not  only  by  the  Duke  of  York,  but  by  every 
member  of  his  illustrious  family,  the  warmest  disposition  to  promote  every  charitable 
object,  to  enter  into  every  benevolent  enterprise,  and  to  contribute,  not  only  by  their 
money,  but  by  their  personal  services,  to  the  completion  of  these  laudable  purposes. 
In  truth.  Sir,  I  think  we  might  all  of  us  benefit  by  the  example  of  active  charity 
which  has  been  set  us  by  that  illustrious  family.  Every  one  who  hears  me  knows, 
I  have  no  doubt,  after  his  time  and  attention  have  been  very  fully  occupied  by 
business,  how  painful  it  sometimes  is,  on  receiving  an  application  to  attend  at  some 
meeting  for  charitable  purposes,  to  make  the  requisite  exertion.  But  I  would  ask 
any  man  who  ever  had  occasion  to  apply  with  such  an  object  to  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  whether  his  application  did  not  meet  with  a  cheerful  acquiescence  from  his 
royal  highness  ?  whether  such  assistance  was  not  immediately  given  with  that 
ready  benevolence  which  it  is  impossible  to  assume,  and  which  could  flow  only  from 
a  generous  and  charitable  disposition,  to  co-operate  in  every  scheme  having  for  its 
object  the  relief  of  misery  and  distress  ? — I  shall  here.  Sir,  close  the  few  observations 
with  which  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  accompany  this  motion  for  an  Address  of 
Condolence  to  his  Majesty.  I  trust  I  have  adhered  to  the  intention  I  expressed  at 
the  outset,  of  confining  myself  strictly  to  the  truth  in  any  statements  I  might  make, 
and  of  abstaining  from  all  exaggeration,  as  unsuitable  either  to  the  occasion  or  to 
the  character  of  him  to  whom  those  statements  relate.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
wording  of  the  proposition  with  which  I  shall  conclude,  I  shall  studiously  abstain 
from  every  topic  calculated  to  provoke  angry  discussion,  or  to  interrupt  that  una- 
nimity which  will,  I  am  certain,  mark  the  proceedings  of  the  House  on  an  occasion 
of  this  nature.  I  shall  studiously  abstain,  I  say,  from  every  topic  that  can,  by 
possibility,  render  any  one  man  reluctant  to  give  his  assent  to  this  motion.  In  tlie 
same  feelings.  Sir,  I  disdain  to  take  advantage  of  any  particular  opinions  which  this 
lamented  personage  may  have  entertained,  by  any  appeal  to  the  concurring  views  of 
those  who  entertain  on  that  subject  similar  opinions  ;  for  I  am  confident  that  every 
man  in  this  House,  be  his  political  opinions  what  they  may,  will  be  anxious  to 
concur  in  an  address  that  expresses  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  sincere  grief  for 
the  loss  of  an  illustrious  prince,  who  administered  his  high  functions  with  great 
attention,  great  justice,  great  fairness,  and  great  success;  who  improved,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree,  the  discipline,  and  raised  the  character,  of  the,  British  army  ; 
and  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  its  distinguished  reputation  and  its 
brilliant  achievements.  I  believe,  Sir,  that  no  man,  whatever  his  political  senti- 
ments may  be,  will  refuse  to  participate  in  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  admitted 
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to  a  more  intimate  and  friendly  acquaintance  with  the  royal  duke ;  but  that  they 
will  concur  in  sympathising  with  his  majesty  for  the  loss  of  one,  whose  last  moments 
■were  consoled  by  the  reflection,  the  purest  and  best  of  consolations,  that,  during  the 
course  of  a  long  and  varied  intercourse  with  societj',  he  had  never  abandoned  a 
friend  nor  resented  an  injury.  I  therefore  propose.  Sir,  "  That  an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  we  fully  participate  in  the 
deep  regret  which  has  been  so  generally  manifested  by  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects, 
on  the  death  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York : — To  convey  to  his  Majesty 
the  expression  of  our  sincere  condolence  with  his  Majesty,  on  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
and  lamented  brother : — That  we  take  this  opportunity  of  again  recording  our  sense 
of  the  eminent  services  which  were  rendered  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  the  capacity  of  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces  : — That  we  witnessed 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction  the  continuance,  to  the  last  period  of  the  life  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  of  that  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and 
of  that  strict  impartiality  and  justice  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  functions,  wliich  have 
so  essentially  contributed  to  perfect  the  discipline  and  exalt  the  character  of  the 
British  army: — That  to  the  expression  of  these  feelings  of  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  public  services  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  of  sincere  sympathy  with  the 
present  affliction  of  his  Majesty,  we  add  the  dutiful  assurances  of  our  loyal  and 
affectionate  attachment  to  his  ^lajesty's  sacred  person." 
This  Address  was  agreed  to  7iem.  con. 
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Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  presented  a  petition  from 
Colonel  Bradley,  complaining  of  his  dismissal  from  the  army,  without  having  been 
allowed  to  make  any  defence,  and  other  matters;  and  he  had  moved  for  certain 
papers  to  substantiate  the  allegations  of  the  petition,  which  the  noble  lord  (Pal- 
merston)  had  thought  proper  to  refuse;  but  on  the  following  day,  he  had  brought 
down  to  the  House  the  commission  from  General  Fuller,  under  which  Major  Arthur 
had  acted  in  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  against  Colonel  Bradley  at  Honduras,  for 
the  purpose  of  justifying  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  its  proceedings  against 
Colonel  Bradley.  But  something  more  was  wanted  to  bring  the  matter  clearly  to 
light ;  and  he  therefore  wished  now  to  call  for  additional  documents.  The  hon. 
m«mber  then  moved  for  the  said  papers. 

After  some  discussion  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Hume, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  it  had  at  last  become  necessary  that  this  question 
should  be  brought  to  some  termination.  Since  it  had  been  before  the  House,  it  had 
changed  its  shape  so  materially,  that  he  would  in  the  first  place  briefly  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  different  grounds  on  which  the  case  had  been  argued. 
Originally,  it  was  represented  by  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  that  the  whole 
question  was,  whether  any  commission  existed  that  justified  Colonel  Arthur  in 
assuming  the  military  command  of  Honduras.  His  noble  friend  asserted,  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  that  there  v.as  a  commission  of  that  nature  in  existence.  The 
hon.  gentleman  expressed  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  commission,  if  any  existed, 
must  have  been  a  fabrication.  This  statement  was  certainly  one  of  those  which 
approached  the  extreme  limit  of  debate.  To  the  positive  assertion  of  a  nobleman 
holding  the  responsible  oflfice  of  Secretary  of  War,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  but  give 
implicit  confidence.  The  fact,  however,  was  soon  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
commission  itself  was  produced ;  and  it  then  further  appeared  that  it  was  signed 
by  General  Fuller  in  1814,  and  had  tlie  effect  of  devolving  the  military  command  of 
the  colony  upon  Colonel  Arthur.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  on  the  production 
of  this  document,  shifted  his  ground.  He  no  longer  denied  its  exij-tence ;  but  he 
contended  that  the  commission  was  not  properly  worded,  and  therefore  that  it  did 
not  entitle  Colonel  Arthur  to  take  the  command  upon  himself.  The  hon.  gentleman 
denied  that  the  commission  gave  Colonel  Arthur  authority  to  assume  the  military 
command ;  yet,  what  were  the  words  of  the  commission  ?  It  empowered  Colonel 
29 
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Arthur  to  take  the  command  of  all  the  armed  persons  in  the  settlement.  But  the  hon. 
gentleman  insisted  that  tliis  was  not  explicit  enough  to  warrant  Colonel  Arthur  in 
taking  the  command  of  the  king's  troops-.  They,  he  maintained,  were  not  included 
in  the  general  terms  used  in  the  appointment :  the  commission  should  have  stated 
distinctly,  that  Colonel  Arthur  was  to  have  the  chief  military  command  in  the 
colony.  That  was  the  question  at  issue  between  the  parties,  and  it  was  upon  that 
question  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  to  decide  when  the  case  was  under  consi- 
deration before  that  tribunal.  The  whole  enquiry  turned  upon  these  points : 
"  Was  it  a  legal  commission  ?  Did  it  entitle  Colonel  Arthur  to  take  the  command, 
not  only  of  the  local  militia,  but  also  of  the  king's  troops?"  The  question  was 
clearly  settled  in  the  lengthened  argument  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Abbott.  Having 
referred  to  the  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  subject,  and  all  the  official  docu- 
ments which  had  been  produced  on  the  trial,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  tiie  commission,  in  point  of  law,  did  fully  warrant  Colonel  Arthur  in 
taking  the  command  of  the  army  in  tlie  settlement  of  Honduras.  Mr.  Justice 
Bailey  assented  entirely  to  the  views  of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Holroyd  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Littledale,  who  was  present,  inti- 
mated no  dissent  from  the  judgment  delivered  by  the  court.  But  there  was  another 
objection  to  Colonel  Arthur's  authority.  His  regiment  had  been  disbanded  ;  and 
upon  that  fact  arose  the  question,  whether  it  did  not  invalidate  the  commission 
granted  by  General  Fuller  ?  Upon  this  point  also,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  was  given ;  and  it  was  expressly  stated,  that  so  long  as 
Colonel  Arthur  remained  a  half-pay  officer,  he  was  as  well  entitled  as  ever  to  hold 
the  commission  granted  by  General  Fuller.  The  judges  had  no  doubt  that  the  mere 
tenure  of  his  regimental  rank  made  no  difference  whatever  with  regard  to  his  right 
to  the  command.  If  the  House,  then,  were  satisfied  that  the  commission  was  iu 
existence,  and  had  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  four  judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
they  must  be  satisfied  that,  as  to  every  question  of  law  and  fact,  Colonel  Arthur 
was  fully  justified.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
concur  with  him  in  resisting  the  production  of  any  more  papers  respecting  it. 

After  some  irregularities  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hume  towards  Lord  Pahnerston,  Mr. 
Hume's  motion  was  negatived. 


EMIGRATION. 

February  15,  1827. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  after  an  elaborate  explanatory  speech  respecting  the  details 
of  his  subject,  as  shown  from  the  labours  of  the  last  Committee,  moved,  "That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  Emigration  from  the 
LTnited  Kingdom." 

Mr.  James  Grattan  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  the  state  of  distress  existing 
in  this  country  at  present,  and  the  still  greater  distress  which  has  existed  for  so 
many  years  in  Ireland,  requires  some  more  immediate  and  permanent  remedy  than 
any  wliich  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  re-appointment  of  a  Committee  on 
Emigration." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  felt  anxious,  in  consequence  of  the  personal  refe- 
rence which  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  had  made  to  him,  to  explain  his  views 
and  feelings  with  respect  to  the  important  subject  now  before  the  House  ;  and  he 
hoped  his  hon.  friend  the  Colonial  Secretary  would  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
had  always  taken  a  warm  and  lively  interest  in  the  present  question,  whatever  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  House  might  infer  to  the  contrary.  If  he 
had  taken  rather  a  medium  view  of  the  question — if  he  had  not  advocated  it  in  a 
way  that  its  supporters  might  have  wished — he  hoped  he  should  not,  therefore,  be 
accused  of  displaying  apathy  and  coldness  towards  the  question.  His  hon.  friend 
who  had  introduced  the  measure,  knew  that  he  had  fi-equently  and  anxiously  con- 
sulted with  him  on  the  subject  of  emigration.  In  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of 
the  question,  it  struck  him  forcibly  that  it  was  essential  to  success  not  to  proceed 
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at  first  on  a  scale  of  emigration  too  extensive  and  magnificent,  but  rather  to  proceed 
by  a  rational  and  (juiet  mode  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  That  there  were  facilities 
for  carrying  the  plans  proposed  into  execution,  none  could  deny.  His  noble  friend 
at  the  head  of  the  colonial  department,  his  hon.  friend  who  had  brouglit  forward  the 
present  motion,  and  himself,  had  had  repeated  interviews  on  tlie  subject;  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  a  gentleman,  Colonel  Cockburn,  whose  zeal  and  talents  were 
unquestionable,  had  gone  out  to  Nova  Scotia  and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
sonally observing  how  far  the  proposed  plans  of  emigration  were  likely  to  s'.icceed. 
He  had  instructions  to  extend  his  enquiries  to  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
agricultural  prospects  of  those  ])laccs  which  he  was  to  visit,  and  to  make  observa- 
tions respecting  the  quality  of  the  different  lands  pointed  out  for  settlers,  lie  was 
further  instructed  to  make  a  full  report  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  subject 
that  fell  witliin  his  observation,  so  that  government  might  have  some  rational  ground 
on  which  to  erect  whatever  i)lans  it  might  adopt  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration. Before  the  committee  closed  its  labours,  he  hoped  that  the  report  from 
the  gentleman  referred  to  would  appear,  in  order  to  furnish  fre<h  evidence  on  which 
to  found  whatever  proceedings  the  committee  might  ultimately  adopt.  His  hon. 
friend  proposed  no  plan  at  present.  He  merely  threw  out  suggestions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  And  what  -was  the  amount  of  the  objections  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Wicklow  ?  Why,  that  the  House  should  abandon  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  friend,  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough  for  his  purpose.  IJut  if 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  were  to  be  acted  upon,  the  House  might  aban- 
don in  utter  hopelessness  every  plan  that  would  be  at  all  likely  to  alleviate  that 
deep-seated  distress,  which  could  never  be  sufficiently  deplored.  For  himself,  he  wa.s 
of  opinion  that  a  rational  system  of  emigration  would  lead  to  effects  the  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  by  atl'ording  facilities  to  its  impoverished  inhabitants  of  better- 
ing their  condition.  And  it  was  idle  to  deny  that  we  must  expect  a  redundancy  of 
hands  in  a  country  where  mechanical  science  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion. The  effect  of  the  recent  improvements  in  machinery  was,  to  tlirow  upon  the 
country  a  vast  number  of  men  who  had  hitherto  supported  themselves  by  labour. 
Such,  for  instance,  had  been  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  the  power- loom.  It  threw 
out  of  employment  hundreds  of  thousands  ;  if,  therefore,  we  were  to  go  on  improv- 
ing in  mechanics,  as  we  had  heretofore  done,  our  working  population  must  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  according  as  new  inventions  sprang  up  to  supersede  the 
labour  of  man.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  an  object  the  most  desirable,  that  some 
good  and  efficient  plan  should  be  adopted  by  which  those  poor  unemployed  persons 
might  be  rescued  from  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  want,  and  raised  to  a  race  of 
happy  and  contented  beings  ?  He  thought  that,  by  making  an  outlet  for  the  redun- 
dant population,  permanent  relief  would  be  afforded  to  Ireland  ;  for  she  would  then 
be  enabled  to  carry  into  effect  the  good  she  had  already  begun,  by  breaking  up  the 
system  of  division  in  the  land,  by  which  a  man,  perha})s,  and  his  five  sons,  were 
wretched  landowners  rather  than  comfortable  labourers.  But  in  order  to  effect  this 
improvement,  the  impediment  of  a  large  pauper  population  must  be  removed.  It 
"was  clear,  then,  that  the  amendment,  which  went  to  shut  out  enquiry,  was  not  such 
as  the  House  should  attend  to. — He  was  not  then  prepared  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
upon  the  two  suggestions  which  had  been  commented  upon  by  hon.  members  in  tiie 
course  of  the  debate;  namely,  the  requiring  from  parishes  to  pay  to  government  a 
remuneration  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  taking  out  the  labourers,  and  thereby 
lessening  the  poor-rates  ;  and  the  repayment  of  a  sum  of  money  from  the  emigrants 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  quit-rent.  He  should  merely  say,  that  they  were  questions 
deserving  the  most  serious,  minute,  and  attentive  consideration  of  a  committee;  but 
he  should  be  sorry  to  pronounce  any  positive  opinion  which  could  bj'  any  possibility 
prejudice  the  discussion  of  those  two  measures.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  for  the 
first  experiment,  men  of  fair  and  honest  characters,  and  of  inchistrious  habits,  ought 
to  be  selected ;  and  if  the  parishes  were  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  each  labourer  who 
should  be  sent  out  by  the  government,  he  was  not  ])repared  to  say  that  the  parish 
would  select  the  most  active  and  industrious  parishioners  for  emigration.  He  did 
think  that  the  most  minute  enquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  the  state  of  health,  and 
into  the  habits  of  every  man  selected  by  the  parish,  before  he  was  sent  out  by  the 
government ;  and  also,  whether  the  legal  expenses  which  would  be  necessarily  incur- 
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red  by  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the  parishes,  with  other  circumstances,  would  not 
counterbalance  any  good  which  could  arise,  even  if  both  parties — the  payers  of  the 
poor-rates,  and  the  persons  receiving  those  rates — should  consent  (and  the  consent 
of  both  parties  would  be  absolutely  necessary)  as  to  the  persons  who  should  emi- 
grate. Even  in  that  case,  the  obstacles  which  would  encumber  the  plan  miglit 
make  it  so  difficult  of  execution,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  were  not 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  a  committee.  Those  difficulties  would 
not  be  applicable  to  Ireland,  because  in  that  country  there  were  no  poor-rates;  and 
with  respect  to  emigration  from  Ireland,  some  other  method  must  necessarily  be 
devised.  As  to  the  other  suggestion,  of  requiring  from  the  emigrants  compensation 
for  the  expense  incurred  by  government,  it  deserved  serious  consideration,  whether 
or  not  the  discouraging  prospect  of  repayment,  before  the  eyes  of  the  emigrant, 
might  not  operate  as  a  temptation  to  him  to  quit  his  farm  after  he  had  exhausted  it, 
and  before  the  period  of  repayment  should  have  arrived.  It  also  deserved  serious 
and  minute  consideration  whether,  in  case  the  scheme  of  emigration  should  be 
carried  to  a  great  extent,  the  government  might  not  be  amply  repaid  by  another 
method  different  from  either  of  the  two  to  which  he  had  alluded.  What  could  be 
more  fair  than  reserving  to  the  government  a  portion  of  land,  in  the  midst  of  the 
lands  granted  to  the  emigrants?  It  was  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  or  not 
the  government  would,  by  a  sale  of  those  lands,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  j'ears 
— when  the  lands  on  all  sides  of  it  should  have  been  brought  into  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  and  when  those  lands  allotted  to  the  government  Avould  acquire  a  value 
which  they  never  would  have  acquired  if  the  surrounding  lands  were  not  in  a  state 
of  cultivation — be  repaid  the  capital  advanced  to  the  emigrants,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  their  grants.  He  mentioned  this  merely  to  show,  that  if  the  plan  of 
repayment  by  the  emigrants  were  encumbered  with  difficulties,  that  the  government 
might  not  necessarily  be  induced  to  give  up  the  general  policy  of  the  measure,  but 
that  other  plans  might  be  devisod,  which  would  hold  out,  not  an  immediate,  but  a 
distant  and  certain  prospect  of  repayment.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  discussion 
upon  the  question  ought  to  be  reserved  until  after  all  those  difficulties  had  been 
enquired  into  and  minutely  examined  by  a  committee,  and  some  precise  plan  had 
been  laid  before  the  House.  He  had  been  induced  to  take  that  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing these  slight  qualifications  with  which  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  plan  of  his  hon. 
friend,  the  colonial  secretary;  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  thought  that  the 
stating  of  those  qualifications  and  difficulties  proceeded  from  the  slightest  want  of 
interest  on  his  part  of  the  proceeding ;  which,  with  certain  reservations,  had  his  most 
cordial  concurrence. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division.       After  which  the  original 
motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 


GRANT  TO  THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  CLARENCE. 

February  16,  1827. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  King's  Message  for  a  provision  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Clarence,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  some  explanatory  details,  moved 
the  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  "  That  His  ISIajesty  be  enabled  to  grant  a  yearly  sum  of  money  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  the  whole  the  sum  of  £3,000,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
for  the  further  support  and  maintenance  of  his  royal  highness. 

2.  "  That  His  Majesty  be  enabled  to  grant  a  yearly  sum  of  money  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  the  whole  the  sum  of  £6,000,  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Clarence,  for  the  further  support  and  maintenance  of  her  royal  highness." 

Mr.  Hume  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  chairman  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion, — 

Mr.  Skcrktaey  Peel  admitted  that  there  was  no  subject  so  unpleasant  as  one 
like  this,  which  referred  to  circumstances  somewhat  of  a  personal  nature,  and  par-. 
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tlcularly  when  they  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  royal  family.  When  he  was 
called  upon  to  justify  the  proposed  grant,  he  felt  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossi- 
bility, of  demonstrating  that  £9,000  a-year  was  the  sum  that  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  income  of  the  present  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  Indeed,  if  the  case  ad- 
mitted of  so  precise  a  calculation,  the  details  were  of  such  a  nature  that,  rather  than 
enter  minutely  into  them  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration,  he  would  prefer  leaving 
every  gentleman  who  heard  him  to  draw  the  line  of  estimate  in  his  own  mind,  and 
apply  his  computation  to  the  amount  now  called  for.  The  question  was,  he  thought, 
really  this.  Was  an  addition  of  £3,000  a-year  to  the  income  of  His  Royal  Highness 
tlie  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  £6,000  a-year  to  his  consort,  since  he  had  become  lieir- 
presumptive,  a  reasonable  claim  or  not?  That,  and  that  only,  was  the  consideration 
into  which  he  had  hoped  the  House  would  have  entered.  He  admitted  that  the 
present  was  a  time  when  the  imposition  of  any  considerable  expenditure  ought,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  be  avoided.  He  likewise  admitted,  that  even  the  expense  of  the 
decent  splendour  of  royalty  itself  ought  to  be  closely  examined,  and  not  be  permitted 
to  run  into  excess ;  still  he  would  say  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country  were  not 
such  as  to  preclude  the  adoption  of  this  grant,  provided  it  were  reasonably  propor- 
tioned to  the  expenditure  which  the  heir-presumptive  was  called  upon,  from  his  high 
station,  to  incur.  He  repelled  the  odious  charge  which  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen had  presumed  to  cast  upon  himself  and  his  colleagues,  that  they  were  influenced, 
in  bringing  forward  this  proposition,  by  a  desire  to  curry  favour  with  the  personage 
next  in  degree  to  the  reigning  monarch,  and  contrasted  that  unworthy  charge  with 
the  more  candid  admission  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite,  that  the  real 
question  had  no  reference  whatever  to  personal  considerations,  and  that  he  met  it 
upon  a  sense  of  public  duty  alone.  He  gave  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  full 
credit  for  being  influenced  by  such  a  motive;  and  was  it  too  much  for  him  to  claim 
in  return  for  his  Majesty's  ministers,  that  they  had  recommended  this  application — 
upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  certainly  not  advised  to  do  so  by  the  Duke  of 
Clarence — from  public  considerations  alone  ?  He  could  assure  the  House  that  the 
motion  proceeded  from  better  motives  than  any  desire  to  recommend  themselves  to 
the  grace  and  favour  of  the  heir-presumptive.  He  was  ready,  then,  to  put  the 
question  on  the  ground  called  for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  to  say, 
that  he  honestly  believed  there  would  be  that  amount  of  additional  exjjenditure  in  the 
establishment  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  consequent  upon  his  being 
placed  in  the  situation  of  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  He  likewise  believed,  that 
in  that  very  situation  he  would  be  exposed  to  claims  of  private  benevolence,  which, 
upon  grounds  of  public  importance,  it  was  desirable  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
satisfy ;  but  it  was  contended  that  the  precedent  of  the  Duke  of  York's  grant  did 
not  apply  to  this  case,  because  he  did  not  stand,  at  the  time  of  its  arrangement,  in 
the  situation  of  heir-presumptive.  Perhaps,  arguing  the  point  with  the  precise 
definition  of  an  abstract  question  of  dry  law,  that  might  be  true,  but  practically 
the  case  was  different ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  even  supposing  that  the  Duke  of  York's 
larger  income  did  not  accrue  to  him  as  heir-presumptive,  the  precedent  a  fortiori 
applied  stronger  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  for  in  the  former  it  appeared 
that,  though  not  standing  in  the  first  degree,  that  income  had  been  deemed  necessary 
to  support  the  royal  duke  in  his  marriage  establishment.  He  must  beg  leave  to 
correct  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  his  assertion,  that  when  the  Duke  of 
York's  income  was  fixed,  and  even  in  the  subsequent  arrangements  respecting  the 
establishment  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  proximity  of  his  late  royal 
highness  to  the  succession  to  the  throne,  compared  with  that  of  his  younger  brothers, 
had  not  been  taken  into  the  consideration.  Mr.  Pitt  had  expressly  said — "  D)  not 
think  that  this  grant  is  an  injustice  to,  or  hardship  upon,  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family."  It  was  proposed  to  vote  so  much  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  so  much  to 
the  duchess,  making  £33,000  for  the.duke,  and  £4,000  for  the  duchess.  A  judg- 
ment upon  this  question  must  be  formed  upon  the  imited  considerations  of  many 
circumstances  which,  as  he  had  before  observed,  it  was  painful  to  touch  upon. 
IMany  of  them  singly  might  be  of  little  importance;  but  he  contended  that  tlie 
aggregate  of  them  were  of  considerable  weight;  and  in  discussing  this  subject,  he 
could  not  dismiss  from  his  mind,  that  when  this  £37,000  was  granted  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  the  duke  was  in  possession  of  other  property,  arising,  it  was 
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true,  from  other  sources  and  from  other  quarters.  The  income  of  the  Duke  of  York 
was  nearly  £50,000  a-year;  it  was,  he  believed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  £49,000. 
Now,  the  income  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence,  who  stood  in  precisely  the 
same  situation  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  would  not,  in  the  event  of  this 
grant  being  carried,  exceed  £38,000.  What  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
said  about  the  law  recognising  only  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and  passing 
over  heirs-presumptive,  was  perfectly  true.  He  was  quite  as  well  aware  of  this 
fact  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was;  but  why  did  the  law  not  recognise 
heirs-presumptive,  and  why  had  the  House  invariably  considered  them  ?  Could 
there  be  any  other  reason,  except  that  their  claims  to  the  throne  were  equally 
well-founded  with  those  of  heirs- apparent  ?  In  this  case,  were  not  the  claims 
of  the  heir-presumptive,  in  ail  human  probability,  as  well  founded  as  those  of 
any  heir-apparent  could  possibly  be  ?  As  to  the  case  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, it  must  be  recollected  that  that  princess  was  neither  heir-apparent  nor 
heir-presumptive,  and  yet  her  sifuation  induced  that  House  to  allow  greater 
resources  for  the  maintenance  of  her  rank  and  station.  He  must  therefore 
say  that  he  did  not  think  this  grant  of  £9,000  at  all  too  much.  If  the  lion,  member 
for  Aberdeen  had  thought  proper  to  exaggerate  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  matter,  and  say  that  these  £9,000  would  furnish  bread  for  many  needy  and 
distressed  persons,  he  would  answer,  "  So  would  every  other  grant."  And  would 
there  not,  in  all  probability,  be  found  distressed  objects  upon  whom  such  sums 
could  be  bestowed  ?  Were  not  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  to  be  considered, 
as  well  as  the  distresses  of  individuals  ?  And  yet  every  gi'ant  to  the  Crown  and  to 
the  royal  family  might  be  met  by  the  hon.  gentleman  with  precisely  the  same 
argument.  That  hon.  gentleman  had  expressed  his  astonishment,  and  represented 
it  as  disgraceful,  that  his  majesty  had,  by  his  advice,  called  in  the  aid  of  charitable 
individuals  to  the  relief  of  the  distresses  of  the  country.  Of  the  relief  thus  obtained 
tliat  lion,  gentleman,  by  the  by,  knew  so  little  as  to  call  it  £6,000.  He  believed 
that  nearly  £50,000  had  been  raised.  So  far,  too,  was  he  from  considering  that  the 
advice  he  had  given  to  his  majesty  reflected  any  disgrace  upon  him,  or  upon  the 
government,  that,  if  the  same  circumstances  were  unhappily  to  require  the  same 
remed}^,  he  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  recommend  it.  So  far,  indeed,  from 
considering  that  the  means  which  had  been  thus  adopted,  either  with  respect  to  the 
distress  in  Ireland,  or  the  more  recent  afflictions  of  this  country,  were  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  the  government,  he  was  prepared  to  contend  that  they  bore  a  very 
different  character.  Did  not  the  hon.  member  know  that  if  it  had  been  thought 
expedient  to  apply  £100,000,  or  any  other  sum,  to  the  distresses  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  it  might  have  been  had  most  willingly.  But  he  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  recollect,  that  the  committee  which  sat  then,  and  still  sit  at  the  London 
Tavern,  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  such  measure  ought  to  be  adopted.  They 
deprecated,  indeed,  any  such  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  likely  to  become  a 
pernicious  precedent,  and  declared  their  conviction  that  it  was  much  better  that  the 
funds  should  be  supplied  by  private  subscription  than  by  public  aid.  These  were, 
the  only  considerations  which  had  influenced  him  in  the  advice  he  then  gave  and  in 
the  course  he  had  followed;  and  he  could  not  but  regret  that  the  hon.  member,  in 
the  opposition  which  he  thought  proper  to  give  to  the  present  motion,  had  chosen  to 
mix  up  tojiics  which  had  no  possible  connexion  with  the  question;  and  instead  of 
following  the  steps  of  the  Imn.  and  learned  member  and  the  noble  lord  who  preceded 
him,  and  whose  opposition  and  whose  protest  were  founded  upon  public  grounds, 
had  attached  to  the  question  arguments  and  accusations  which  bordered  very  strongly 
upon  invi(ii(>nsness. 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Hume's  amendment  was  negatived  by  167  against  65  ;  majority 
for  the  grant,  102. 
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February  22,  1 827. 

Mr.  Skcrktary  Pkel,  rose  to  bring  forward  his  promised  motion.     He  had  now, 
he  said,  agreeably  to  that  motion,  to  apply  to  the  House  for  leave  to  bring  in  four 
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.bills,  having'  for  their  object  the  simplification  and  consolidation  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  Criminal  Laws.  The  hrst  of  those  bills  was  intended  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  tlieft,  and  the  various  offences  connected  therewith. 
The  second  was  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  another  class  of  otfence  against  the 
subject,  namely,  a  wilful  and  malicious  injury  of  property.  Tlie  third  bill  for  which 
he  should  move,  would  be  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  remedies 
against  the  hundred.  And  the  fourth  bill  which  be  should  submit  to  the  notice  of 
the  Ilou-e,  would  have  the  etfect  of  repealing  such  statutes  as  would  be  superseded 
by  the  three  first  bills,  in  order  not  to  encumber  the  Statute-book  by  the  intro- 
duction of  separate  acts  of  parliament  for  the  attainment  of  that  object.  By  this 
means,  the  three  bills  which  he  had  already  named  would  not  be  impeded  in  their 
operation  by  clauses  and  enactments  contrary  to  their  sjjirit.  lie  had  entered  last 
session  so  fidly  into  the  policy  and  necessity  of  amending  the  criminal  statutes,  that 
he  was  not  sure  whether  it  were  at  all  necessary  to  enforce  the  reasoning  which  he 
then  use  !,  or  to  trouble  the  House  with  a  repetition  of  his  views,  notwithstanding 
some  of  the  members  whom  he  had  now  the  honour  to  address  were  not  in  parlia- 
ment on  that  occasion.  Indeed,  it  required  no  very  powerful  reasoning  to  show  the 
necessity  and  policy  of  consolidating  the  criminal  laws  of  this  country,  and  of  sim- 
plifying, as  much  as  possilile,  those  statutes  relating  to  crime  and  misdemeanour 
wliich  had  hitherto  created  so  much  error  and  confusion  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
Such  a  course  as  that  of  revising  and  consolidating  coni'used  and  imintciligible 
statutes,  appeared  so  consistent  with  reason  and  common  sense,  that  he  scarcely 
thought  it  necessary  to  adduce  any  arguments  in  its  favour,  where  all  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  address  must  agree  in  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  He  was  therefore 
quite  satisfied  that  the  House  would  sanction  the  part  which  he  had  taken,  and  con- 
firm the  support  which  his  predecessor  had  given  to  the  subject.  The  House, 
however,  was  not  called  upon  to  give  a  blind  judgment  :  on  the  contrary,  he  wished 
and  expected  that  honourable  gentlemen  would  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
expressing  an  opinion  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance.  Although,  however, 
he  had  suggested  many  changes,  he  had  not,  after  all,  proposed  any  very  important 
alterations  in  the  criminal  statutes ;  because  he  was  desirous  of  proceeding  gradually 
in  the  course  of  improvement,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  rash 
experiments.  What  he  wished  was,  to  collect  all  that  was  valuable  from  existing 
statutes,  and  to  preserve  from  a  mass  of  contradiction  and  confusion  various  clauses  and 
provisions  introduced  at  different  })eriods  into  our  criminal  laws.  He  was  desirous 
of  selecting  all  that  was  worthy  of  being  preserved,  in  order  to  present  to  the  House 
a  useful  and  efficient  statute,  and  thus  to  place,  as  it  were,  in  juxtaposition  all  the 
law  connected  with  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  It  was  his  wish  to 
abolish  every  part  of  tiie  criminal  statutes  that  could  not  with  safety  be  acted  on,  and 
to  accommodate  the  laws  relating  to  crime  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country  and  the  improved  state  of  society. 

Feeling,  therefore,  that  the  House  wotild  agree,  in  principle  at  least,  to  the  mea- 
sures which  he  intended  to  propose,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  them 
with  any  further  arguments,  but  would  proceed  at  once  to  explain  the  present  state 
of  the  law  relating  to  theft,  which  was  the  subject  of  his  first  bill.  It  was  tlie  prac- 
tice, in  criminal  courts  of  justice,  to  distinguish  between  grand  and  Jietfy  larceny, 
and  to  award  different  punishments  for  each  crime.  It  ajjpearcd,  however,  that  the 
only  difference  between  them  consisted  in  the  amount  of  the  pro])erty  stolen ;  for 
thus  the  law  stood  on  the  subject.  If  a  man  were  convicted  of  stealing  an  article 
imder  the  value  of  one  shilling,  it  was  simple  larceny,  punishable  at  the  option  of  the 
magistrate  before  whom  the  case  was  heard  ;  but  if  the  j)roperty  stolen  exceeded 
one  shilling  in  value,  the  crime  was  called  grand  larceny,  to  which  a  capital  punish- 
ment was  attached.  Now,  after  giving  to  the  subject  his  best  consideration,  he 
could  not  see  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  distinction  which  the  law  laid  down  in 
these  cases.  There  were  many  inferior  courts  spread  throughout  tins  country  which 
had  power  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  to  try  persons  charged  with  the  crime  of  petty 
larceny,  but  who  had  not  power  to  try  for  tlie  crime  of  grand  larceny.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  both  courts  and  jjrosecutors,  feeling  the  great  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  sending  ])ersons  charged  with  these  ofi'enccs  to  be  tried  by  the 
higher  tribunals,  agreed  to  evade  the  law,  by  stating  in  the  indictment  that  the 
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■value  of  the  article  stolen  was  less  than  one  shilling.  These  instances,  it  was  true, 
were  not  very  creditable  to  the  parties  concerned,  but  they  furnished  ample  reasons 
for  abolishing  all  distinctions  between  grand  and  petty  larceny.  He  would  there- 
fore unite  the  different  species  of  the  crime  of  larceny  under  one  general  law;  and 
he  would  fix  as  the  maximum  of  punishment  a  sentence  of  transportation  for  seven 
years.  It  was  hitherto  the  custom  to  mitigate  the  sentences  affixed  to  the  crime  of 
grand  larceny ;  but  he  owned  he  could  not  see  the  reason  why,  if  the  power  existed, 
a  criminal  convicted  of  this  crime  should  not  be  transported  for  stealing  to  the  value 
of  two  shillings.  There  was  a  material  difference  between  grand  and  simple  larceny, 
when  a  prisoner  was  twice  convicted.  A  man  who  repeated  the  crime  of  grand 
larceny  was  liable  to  a  sentence  of  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  He  meant  to 
propose  that  the  capital  punishment  should  be  dispensed  with  in  this  instance. 
He  would  propose  also  to  do  away  with  a  term  which  had  long  been  mixed  up  with 
the  criminal  law  of  England.  He  meant  the  "  benefit  of  clergy."  It  was  extremely 
difficult  to  apply  the  term  "  without  benefit  of  clergy"  to  any  particular  crime,  and 
to  say  what  was  a  clergyable  offence.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  law  in  this  par- 
ticular should  be  simplified.  Instead  of  saying,  therefore,  that  the  man  who  com- 
mits grand  larceny  a  second  time  was  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  he  proposed  to  substitute  the  punishment  of  transportation  for  life.  This 
would  serve  to  make  the  law  more  clear  and  intelligible;  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
House  would  go  with  him  in  every  alteration  he  proposed,  whereby  the  number  of 
capital  crimes  might  be  lessened.  Thus,  the  man  convicted  of  grand  larceny  a  second 
time  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  death.  In  proposing  this  alteration  he  was 
aware,  however,  that  it  was  not  very  material,  as  it  rarely  occurred  that  the  penalty 
of  death  was  put  in  force  when  a  man  was  convicted  of  grand  larceny  a  second  time ; 
but  it  was  right,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  law  in  this  particular  should  be  clear  and 
determinate;  for  it  was  one  of  the  just  objections  brought  by  foreigners  against  the 
criminal  laws  of  England,  that  we  condemned  men  to  death  for  crimes  who  were 
never  executed,  and  whose  sentence  was,  in  fact,  never  intended  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  It  would  therefore  be  a  material  improvement  if,  in  every  available  instance, 
we  could  erase  capital  punishments  from  the  Statute-book,  and  provide  milder  punish- 
ments, and  thereby  avoid  the  mockery  of  condemning  men  to  death  merely  because 
that  penalty  was  attached  to  the  crime  which  they  had  committed.  He  proposed 
also  to  mitigate  the  penalty  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings.  According  to  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  the  penalty  of  death  was  attached 
to  that  crime.  A  distinction,  however,  he  conceived  should  be  made ;  and  there 
were  cases  in  which  the  punishment  of  death  might  be  considered  harsh  and  unneces- 
?ary.  He  therefore  meant  to  propose  that  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  should  be  raised 
to  a  higher  amount ;  by  which  means  the  number  of  capital  convictions  for  this 
species  of  crime  would  be  considerably  diminished.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  or  no  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  go  further  in  the  plan  of  reducing  the 
number  of  capital  convictions.  Much  had  lately  been  done,  and  much  remained  to 
do;  but  he  thought  he  might  claim  some  credit  to  himself  for  having  done  more 
towards  the  great  and  important  object  of  improving  and  consolidating  the  criminal 
statutes  of  this  country,  than  any  other  individual  who  had  gone  before  him.  He 
never  was  an  advocate  for  the  infliction  of  capital  punishments ;  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  found,  on  com])aring  the  executions  for  the  last  five  years  in  which  he  had 
presided  at  the  home  department,  that  they  had  not  increased  in  number  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  had  taken  place  in  former  years.  Willing  as  he  felt,  however, 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  capital  convictions,  he  advised  the  House  not  to  be  led 
away  too  far  by  mistaken  feelings.  If  parliament  were  to  proceed  too  rapidly  to 
overthrow  the  existing  enactments,  a  strong  prejudice  might  arise  in  the  country 
against  measures  that  were  intended  for  the  public  good;  and  thus  the  great  object 
of  justice  and  humanity  might  be  defeated. 

With  respect  to  the  law  relative  to  malicious  injuries  to  property,  which  his 
second  bill  was  intended  to  embrace,  he  conceived  that  it  might  be  beneficially 
altered,  and  confined  within  proper  limits.  He  conceived  the  punishment  attached 
to  the  crime  of  cutting  down  hop-fences,  stakes,  hedges,  &c.,  was  neither  clearly 
nor  properly  defined  ;  and  therefore  he  proposed  to  abrogate  the  law  altogether,  and 
Iry  the  efiFects  of  a  milder  punishment.     Without  entering  more  fully  into  the 
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particular  clauses  of  each  bill,  of  which  the  committee,  whose  appointment  he  anti- 
cipated, could  best  judge,  he  would  now  only  refer  to  the  general  principles  upon 
which  he  came  forward  to  claim  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  House.  Not- 
withstanding the  very  able  assistance  he  had  had,  he  felt  considerable  difficulty  in 
drawing  up  the  bills  which  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  introduce;  owing  to  the 
number  of  abstruse  and  unintelligible  phrases  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  use, 
in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  the  law  in  this  particular.  The  endless  repetition 
of  words;  the  confusion  of  the  singular  and  plural  number;  the  frequent  use  of  the 
words  "party  or  parties,"  "defendant  or  defendants,"  "corporations"  or  "person," 
had  always,  he  confessed,  puzzled  him  beyond  measure,  whenever  he  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  an  act  of  parliament.  He  had,  therefore,  in  the  bills  which  he  had  framed, 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  confusion  arising  from  the  frequent  introduction  of 
words  and  phrases;  and  at  the  commencement  of  each  bill,  he  had  defined  the  precise 
punishment  for  each  particular  crime,  adding  to  the  end  of  the  bill,  in  order  to 
remove  any  doubt  occasioned  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  language,  that  the  word 
"person,"  when  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  should  be  taken  to  mean  the 
party  accused,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  and  that  the  same  should  hold  good 
with  regard  to  owner,  defendant,  or  defendants,  or  by  whatever  term  the  accused 
party  might  be  designated. 

Whilst  he  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  criminal  laws,  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  subject  which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  question.  It  would  be 
ill  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  some  years  ago  a  parliamentary  commission 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  several  courts  of  law,  and  into  the  fees 
and  emoluments  of  the  judges.  All  those  venerable  and  respectable  individuals 
submitted  cheerfuUv  to  the  investigation  ;  yet,  in  the  minor  and  subordinate  courts 
of  justice,  no  enquiry  had  been  made  respecting  the  nature  and  amount  of  fees  and 
other  emoluments  of  the  persons  officiating  in  them.  He  had  heard,  and  he  believed, 
that  great  abuses  existed  in  those  courts.  For  instance,  the  other  day  a  demand 
was  made  for  heavy  fees  from  persons  who  had  actually  been  acquitted  of  the  crimes 
with  which  they  had  been  charged.  The  House  must  see  the  manifest  impropriety 
of  tolerating  such  a  monstrous  anomaly.  So  that  it  would  have  been  mercy  to  the 
accused  if  the  judge  had  found  him  guilty,  because  in  that  case  his  punishment 
would  have  been  less  by  the  amount  of  fees  which,  as  an  acquitted  man,  he  was 
called  upon  to  pay.  A  man  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  his  country  should  be  free  of 
any  such  o  lions  impost ;  and  any  attempt  to  punish  him,  either  in  his  person  or  his 
pocket,  after  that  acquittal,  was  a  direct  libel  on  our  boasted  trial  by  jury.  He  was 
therefore  strongly  inclined  to  recommend  an  en(iuiry  into  the  fees  of  officers  attached 
to  the  minor  courts  of  law.  The  office  of  sub-sheriflPhe  also  considered  ought  to  be 
enquired  into.  It  was  an  office  with  which  he  was  himself  very  little  acquainted. 
He  only  knew  that  in  some  counties  the  fees  amounted  to  £600  or  £700  a-year,  and 
that  the  situations  were  eagerly  sought  for;  while  the  office  of  sheriff  was  considered 
so  much  the  reverse  of  desirable,  that  applications  were  constantly  made  by  g-entle- 
men  appointed  to  be  relieved  from  serving.  He  would  therefore,  should  he  see 
occasion,  submit  a  proposition  to  the  House,  to  enquire  into  the  fees  and  emoluments 
attached  to  the  office  of  sub-sheriff — an  appointment  with  regard  to  which  he  should 
wish  to  be  enlightened. 

Tlie  office  of  coroner  was  also  one  in  which  he  conceived  improvement  might  be 
made.  The  coroners  of  England  had,  in  a  body,  petitioned  parliament,  praying  for 
an  increase  of  salary,  and  representing  how  very  inadequately  they  were  paid.  He 
found,  however,  that  although  the  office  of  coroner  was  bnrtheued  with  so  many 
wants,  it  was  a  situation  which,  somehow  or  other,  gave  rise  to  very  considerable 
competition  whenever  it  became  vacant.  He,  indeed,  had  heard  of  instances  in 
which  contests  for  the  situation  of  coroner  had  been  as  expensively  carried  on  as  in 
contested  elections  for  the  return  of  members  of  parliament.  He  should  be  happy 
to  hear,  therefore,  how  it  was  that  coroners  were  so  inadequately  paid,  and  that  the 
office  was  nevertheless  so  greedily  sought  after.  The  offices  of  clerk  of  the  peace 
and  clerk  of  the  assize  ought  also  to  be  investigated,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  amount  of  fees  attached  to  such  appointment.  Without  throwing  out 
any  insinuation  against  individuals  holding  those  offices,  he  wished  to  know  by  what 
authority  those  fees  were  demanded.     Another  office  requiring  investigation   wa; 
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that  of  clerk  to  magistrates.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
fees  demanded  and  taken  by  such  persons,  and  the  authority  under  which  they  were 
demanded.  Without  pointing  out  particular  cases,  there  were  instances  enough  of 
the  misconduct  of  magistrates'  clerks ;  and  that  honourable  and  independent  body, 
the  magistrates  of  the  country,  should  be  careful  whom  they  appointed  to  fill  those 
situations.  These  points,  though  not  immediately  connected  with  the  bills  which 
he  meant  to  move  for,  were  nevertheless  connected  with  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  and  were  therefore  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  House  should  be 
particularly  called. 

There  might  be  some  individuals  who  might  think  that  the  alterations  which  he 
was  now  suggesting  were  founded,  after  all,  more  upon  theoretical  reasoning  than 
praclical  experience.  He  had  not  as  yet  found,  however,  that  the  propositions 
which  he  had  already  submitted  to  the  House  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
the  criminal  law,  had  failed  of  their  effect.  In  proof  of  which,  he  might  mention  the 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  juries,  which  had  lately  come  into  operation.  He 
knew  it  was  objected  to  the  measures  which  he  should  now  have  the  honour  to 
propose,  that  if  they  passed  into  law  it  would  soon  be  necessary  to  come  down  to 
parliament  with  fresh  laws  to  amend  the  new  ones.  He  liad  not  heard,  however,  of 
anj'such  result  from  the  Act  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  which  he  intro- 
duced last  session.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  act  giving  power  to  magistrates  to 
accept  of  bail  in  cases  of  doubtful  felony  had  not  been  attended  by  good  effects ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  heard  it  well  spoken  of,  and  lie  was  therefore  fortified  by  past 
experience  inanticipating  great  practical  good  from  the  measures  which  hewasabout  to 
pro])ose.  He  certainly  had  heard  of  objections  to  another  of  his  bills,  which,  if 
founded  in  truth  or  justice,  would  lead  him  to  disparage  his  own  exertions.  The 
bill  which  he  alluded  to  had  passed  last  session,  and  its  object  was  to  facilitate  the 
course  of  justice,  by  providing  that  poor  persons,  who  were  prosecutors  in  cases  of 
misdemeanour,  should  be  enabled  to  seek  justice  at  the  public  expense.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  contend  that  the  county  rate  should  bear  the  whole  of  this  burthen,  but 
he  thought  it  but  just  and  proper  tliat  prosecutors  who  had  not  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing justice  themselves,  should  be  enabled  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  county  in 
which  they  lived.  It  was  said  that,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  an  enormous  expense 
had  been  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  endeavours  which  had  been  used  by  the 
police  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  an  atrocious  murder,  which  was  still  involved 
in  mystery.  The  whole  of  the  expense  attending  that  occurrence  was  said  to  be  the 
effect  of  his  bill.  But  his  bill  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  expense  incurred 
on  that  occasion  ;  and  although  he  had  paid  money  on  account  of  the  transaction 
from  the  Home-office,  yet  not  a  farthing  was  drawn  from  the  county  in  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  that  bill.  To  quote  another  instance  of  the  spirit  with  which 
that  bill  had  been  treated  by  some:  it  was  said  that  the  expense  incurred  by  bringing 
up  witnesses  for  prosecutions  in  the  last  sessions  at  Westminster,  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  Clerkenwell,  were  enormous,  and  considerably  disproportioned,  when  compared 
with  the  charges  of  former  years.  He  found  the  following  charge  in  print : — "  Last 
year  the  expense  iiscurred  for  witnesses  to  attend  Westminster,  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
Clerkenwell  sessions,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  <£2,343,  whereas,  in  the  former  year, 
the  expense  for  witnesses  was  only  £1,297,  the  expense  this  year  being  nearly  double: 
so  much  for  Mr.  Peel's  bill."  This  statement,  however,  was  as  untrue  as  the  infe- 
rence attempted  to  be  drawn  from  it  was  unfair.  The  number  of  felonies  tried  at 
those  sessions  this  year  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-one;  and  the  year  before,  the 
number  tried  was  four  hundred  and  six,  so  that  there  was  only  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  caset:- ;  and  those  were  very  aggravated  cases,  in  which  the 
prosecutors  were  of  the  lowest  order,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to  be  supported 
during  the  time  occupied  by  the  trials  in  which  they  were  called  as  witnesses;  and, 
after  all,  the  sum  which  the  court  admitted  for  their  expenses  amounted  fo  no  more 
than  £145.  So  far  v/as  the  expense  from  being  doubled,  that  it  was  only  the  trifling 
sum  which  he  had  just  Aeniioned. 

lie  hoped  that  the  statement  into  which  he  had  just  entered  would  induce  gentle- 
men to  pause  before  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  alterations  which  he  hai 
made  in  the  criminal  laws  had  tended  to  increase  the  expense  of  administering 
them.     There  were  some  gentlemen,  he  believed,  of  opinion,  that  the  law  ought  to 
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remain  as  it  now  was,  on  account  of  the  expense  necessarily  incurred  in  altering 
it;  whilst  there  were  others  who  entirely  scouted  the  questi(jn  of  expense,  and 
thouglit  that  in  his  alterations  of  the  law  he  had  by  no  means  gone  far  enough. 
To  the  latter  he  would  say,  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  proceed  hastily  in  experiments 
on  legislation;  and  to  the  former,  to  those  he  meant  who  complained  of  the  expense, 
he  would  observe,  that,  by  adopting  the  course  of  devolving  upon  single  individuals 
the  consideration  of  particular  laws,  instead  of  devolving  upon  a  commission  of 
several  individuals  the  consideration  of  the  whole  system  of  our  criminal  law,  the 
whole  charge  to  which  he  had  subjected  the  country  by  his  jury  bill,  and  the  other 
bills  which  he  had  introduced  in  the  five  years  during  which  he  hud  acted  as 
secretary  of  state,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  £1,200.  He  declared  upon  his 
honour,  that  he  doubted  whether  so  much  progress  would  have  been  made  in  the 
task  of  consolidating  the  laws,  or  whether  the  labour  already  performed  wuld  iiave 
been  performed  half  so  well  by  a  commission  consisting  of  individuals  with  salaries 
of  £1,500  a-year,  as  it  had  been  performed  bj'  the  individuals  who  had  assisted  him 
f)r  a  much  slighter  remuneration.  One  advantage  attending  the  quiet  and  steady 
course  which  he  had  pursued  was  tliis — that  he  had  been  able  to  procure  the  assist- 
ance of  the  judges  in  the  revision  of  the  bills  which  he  had  submitted  to  parliament. 
They  had  given  the  most  willing  attention  to  the  various  new  clauses  which  had  been 
introduced  into  those  bills  b}'  the  learned  gentleman  who  had  prepared  them ;  and 
he  had  received  from  them  all  the  most  valuable  assistance,  because  he  had  not  over- 
burthened  them  with  too  many  applications  at  once.  Some  gentlemen  might  think 
it  an  easy  task  to  form  a  criminal  code;  but  he  would  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  opposite 
(Althorp),  who  had  undertaken  to  consolidate  the  law  upon  one  subject  only,  whether 
the  dilficulties  in  detail  of  such  a  measure  were  not  infinitely  greater  than  would 
appear  at  first  sight  to  any  person  who  was  unacquainted  with  them. 

He  must  also  say  that  he  had  another  motive  for  proceeding  gradually  and  slowly 
in  this  matter.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  along  with  him  all  the  instruments 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice;  for  if  too  many  changes  were  suddenly  made 
in  the  laws  of  daily  and  ordinary  occurrence,  and  if  what  was  declared  law  were  not 
executed  well,  no  advantage  would  result  to  the  country.  He  was  aware  that  a  more 
splendid  fame  might  be  acquired  by  attaching  his  name  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
code  of  law,  as  had  been  done  elsewhere;  but  greater  advantage  to  the  country 
would  be  gained  by  convincing  the  people,  who  were  justlj' attached  to  their  ancient 
institutions,  that  the  circumstances  which  had  given  rise  to  them  were  either  altered 
or  gone  by;  that  they  could  be  amended  and  improved;  and  that  the  rust  and  im- 
purity which  they  had  acquired  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  carelessness  of  legislation, 
could  be  removed  without  injuring  their  substance  or  impairing  their  strength. 
The  House  would  confer  greater  benefits  on  the  people  by  reconciling  them  to  the 
improvements  which  it  sanctioned,  and  by  showing  them  that  those  improvements 
could  be  made  without  any  practical  inconvenience,  than  by  attempting  too  much  at 
once  in  the  shape  of  innovation,  and  by  leading  them  away  by  splendid  illusions  of 
general  improvement.  He  would  be  content  if,  by  his  humble  efforts,  a  gradual 
reform  could  be  effected  in  our  criminal  law,  without  leading  to  any  great  practical 
inconvenience;  and  he  trusted  that,  so  far  from  dissatisfaction  being  excited  by  the 
attempts  of  the  House  to  accommodnte  ancient  usages  to  the  necessities  of  modern 
times,  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  those  usages  would  be  increased  by  their  being 
convinced  that  the  foundations  of  those  usages  were  only  widened  to  receive  additional 
strength,  and  that  it  was  wiser  to  amend  them  where  they  were  defective,  than  to 
maintain  them  steadily  because  they  were  antiquated  imperfections.  He  wmdd  now 
move,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  consolidating  and  amending  the 
laws  in  England  relative  to  Larceny,  Burglary,  and  llobbery." 

After  a  short  discussion,  Mr.  Peel  saiil  he  should  be  gtiiUy  of  great  injustice  to 
the  House  if  he  did  not  briefly  express  the  gratitude  which  ho  felt  for  the  general 
support  which  his  proposed  measures  had  received.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  him 
to  observe  a  complete  oblivion  of  all  party  and  personal  feeling,  when  the  object 
before  the  House  was  an  endeavour  to  effect  a  preat  public  benefit.  Such  a  support 
was  the  most  honourable  testimony  that  could  be  borne  to  the  utility  of  his  efforts 
and  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions.  He  would  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  make 
any  observations  on  the  subject  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  an  hon.  gentleman 
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opposite;  he  meant  the  melancholy  increase  of  crime.  He  had,  however,  caused  com- 
parative tables  to  be  drawn  up,  and  he  was  sorry  to  observe,  but  he  owed  it  to  justice 
to  declare,  that  the  comparison  of  the  present  with  former  periods  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. Perhaps,  however,  the  overgrown  amount  of  the  population  mig-ht  be  adduced 
as  one  of  the  reasons  which  produced  that  unfavourable  result.  That,  however, 
this  subject  had  not  escaped  his  attention,  and  that  he  meant  to  endeavour  to  apply 
some  remedy  for  the  evil,  must  be  obvious  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  he  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion  for  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  police  within  ten  miles  of  the 
metropolis.  When  that  motion  came  forward,  the  whole  question  could  be  discussed. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  several  bills. 
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An  adjourned  debate  took  place  on  Lord  Althorp's  motion,  made  on  the  13th  in- 
stant— "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  whom  all  Petitions  which  shall  be 
presented  to  this  House,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  presenting 
Petitions  against  the  validity  of  the  Return  of  any  Member  of  this  House,  by  any 
person  or  persons  affirming  that  general  Bribery  or  Corruption  has  been  practised 
in  any  Borough,  Cinque  Port,  or  Place,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  Election  or 
Return  of  any  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  such  Borough,  Cinque 
Port,  or  Place,  shall  be  referred,  and  that  they  report  their  opinion  thereon  to  the 
House." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  righthon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Newport)  had  certainly 
brought  forward  no  very  powerful  argument  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  his  noble 
friend,  because,  though  he  decided  upon  giving  it  his  aid,  he  had  also  declared  that  he 
knew  of  a  better  remedy,  and  promised  to  bring  forward  a  bill  for  its  enactment.  Upon 
every  principle,  therefore,  whether  of  supporting  the  present  constitutional  system 
of  enquiry,  or  of  waiting  for  the  more  efficient  remedy  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  he 
was  bound  to  resist  the  proposition  of  tlie  noble  lord.  Before  he  went  into  the  merits 
of  the  question  before  the  House,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  remarks  of  the  noble  lord  opposite.  That  noble  lord  had  observed 
that  the  measures  which  had  been  brought  forward  for  ameliorating  the  criminal  law, 
had  met  with  the  cordial  assistance  and  support  of  the  members  on  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House,  and  that  tliey  were  as  anxious  in  forwarding  any  improvements 
as  if  those  improvements  had  emanated  from  themselves.  For  the  conduct  of  hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hou.^e  in  that  respect,  he  certainly  felt  the  highest 
respect;  and  he  most  cordially  joined  in  approbation  of  that  oblivion  of  party  prin- 
ciples and  political  differences  which  had  been  manifested  by  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
assistance  which  they  had  rendered  him  in  his  humble  endeavours  to  improve  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  But  although  he  was  quite  disposed  to  concur  with  the 
noble  lord  in  his  ajiprobation  of  those  who  acted  with  the  noble  lord,  he  could  not 
admit  of  the  justice  of  the  censure  passed  upon  those  whose  views  coincided  with 
his  own.  He  could  not  concede  that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House  to  resist  whatever  propositions  proceeded  from  those  hon.  mem- 
bers whose  general  politics  were  of  an  opposite  character.  The  noble  lord  had 
referred,  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  to  two  individuals,  to  whom  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
could  also  refer  as  instances  of  the  absence  of  the  feeling  imputed  to  him  and  his 
colleagues ;  namely,  the  noble  lord,  the  originator  of  the  present  measure,  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster.  When  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  sug- 
gested the  inexpediency  of  officers  of  tne  Crown  interfering  in  the  appointment  of 
special  juries,  so  far  was  he  (Mr.  Peel)  from  resisting  the  measure  because  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  he  actually  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
any  such  interference  being  exercised.  And  when  the  noble  mover  of  the  present 
proposition  brought  in  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  which  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  he,  instead  of  rejecting  the  measure  from  the  motives 
assigned,  supported  it ;  and  the  noble  lord  having  complained  of  the  difficulties  he 
encountered  from  the  want  of  official  information  and  official  aid,  and  requested  him 
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to  undertake  the  measure,  he  gave  no  proof  of  a  desire  to  oppose  it,  on  the  ground 
of  its  having  emanated  from  the  opposition  side  of  the  House;  for  liis  answer  was, 
that,  although  unwilHng  to  deprive  the  noble  lord  of  the  credit  of  the  bill,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  aflurd  him  any  assistance  in  his  power  for  its  advancement.     There- 
fore he  could  not  join  in  the  censure  conveyed  by  the  noble  lord  upon  those  who 
co-operated  with  him.     But  while  he  contended  that  it  was  most  unfair  and  unjust 
to  attribute  to  him  and  those  whose  sentiments  he  shared,  a  repugnance  against 
measures  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  abuses,  on  account  of 
their  having  been  brought  forward  by  hon.  members  sitting  on  the  opposition  side 
of  tlie  House,  it  would  bo  equal  folly  and  equal  weakness  to  suppose  that  they  were 
bound  to  admit  detailed  propositions  of  which  they  did  not  approve,  merely  because 
thev  proceeded  from   the  other  side.      Althougli  he  might   agree  with    the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  as  to  general  principles,  he  had  a  right  to  reserve  to  himself  the 
liberty  of  judging  whether  the  means  proposed  for  checking  an  abuse  or  instituting 
a  beneficial  alteration,  were  efficacious  or  proper.     So,  although  no  man  could  be 
bold  enough  to  stand  forward  in  vindication  of  bribery  or  corruption  at  elections, 
yet  it  was  but  fair  that  he  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  examining  whether  the 
proposed  mode  of  suppressing  it  were  a  proper  mode.     For  his  own  part,  he  was 
convinced  that  any  alteration  would  be  much  better  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  a 
specific  bill  to  regulate  tiie  proceedings,  than  by  a  resolution  to  refer  such  matters 
to  a  committee.     He  considered  it  would  be  painful  to  afi3rm  or  to  reject  any  charge 
of  such  a  nature,  against  any  member  of  the  House,  by  such  a  committee;  and  lie 
would  leave  the  House  tojudge  of  that,  even  upon  the  statement  made  by  the  noble 
lord  (J.  Russell),  that  they  were  to  perform  only  the  office  of  a  grand  jury  in  receiv- 
ing evidence.     But  the  resolution  of  the  noble  mover  concluded  by  saying,  "  And 
that  the  committee  do  report  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  House."     He  would  then 
ask  M-hether  the  House  could  come  to  an  unprejudiced  decision,  when  the  noble 
lord  proposed  that  the  committee  should  consist  of  those  members  of  the  House  who 
were  most  remarkable  for  "  their  probity,  sagacity,  and  integrity  ?"   And  he  would 
al-o  ask  whether  the  naming  of  any  number  of  persons,  as  thus  distinguished  above 
their  equals,  would  not  be  an  insult  both  to  the  constituents  of  every  member  not  on 
the  committee,  and  to  the  elected  themselves  ?    Every  man  in  that  House,  no  matter 
what  were  the  numbers  or  the  power  of  his  constituents,  possessed  equal  rights,  and 
there  could  be  no  reason  why  any  particular  persons  should  be  presumed  to  possess  a 
mental  superiority.     It  would  be,  in  fact,  to  put  a  particular  mark  for  sagacity  and 
integrity  on  certain  individuals.     He  would  not  submit  to  have  such  a  mark  placed 
on,  or  such  a  power  entrusted  to,  any  twenty-one  men.     But  supposing  that  such  a 
thing  were  done,  and  a  selection,  the  purest  that  could  be  made,  were  resorted  to — 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?     The  more  pure  the  selection,  the  more  binding 
would  be  their  decision;  and  that  decision  made  upon  what,  too?      Why,  upon 
ex- parte  evidence.     But  what  kind  of  sagacity  would  be  exhibited  in  deputing  any 
number  of  men,  for  an  unlimited  time  (as  was  proposed  by  tliis  resolution),  to  pro- 
nounce opinions  and  give  decisions  upon  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  were  as  com- 
petent and  as  fully  entitled  as  themselves  to  pronounce  upon  the  conduct  of  others? 
He  would  not  so  far  outrage  the  grounds  of  liis  opinions  as  to  jiroceed  further  upon 
this  point ;  but  as  a  comparison  of  this  committee  to  a  grand  jury  had  been  made, 
let  the  House  see  how  they  could  be  compared.     A  grand  jury  no  more  resembled 
such  a  committee  than  the  juries  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  of  any  other  court, 
did.     A  grand  jury  was  chosen  from  the  people  for  a  short  and  limited  period,  and 
merged  almost  at  once  back  again  amongst  tiiem.     No  one  knew  beforehand  who  was 
to  be  on  it.    It  had  no  permanent  jurisdiction  to  enquire;  and  whatever  came  before  it, 
had  been  before  verified  upon  oath  before  the  magistrates.     But  what  was  to  be  the 
limitation  of  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  projjosed  committee  ?  Was  every  complaint  from 
every  individual  relating  toevery  town,  to  be  received  and  examined  by  it  ?  According 
to  the  resolution,  every  case  of  alleged  bribery  or  corruption  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  committee,  and  without  any  qualification  or  restriction.   No  provision  was  made 
with  respect  to  security.     Again,  he  were  desirous  to  know  whether  it  were  proposed 
that  the  proceedings  before  this  committee  should  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  or  of  the  party ;  for  this  point,  too,  was  left  unsettled.     Nor  was  any 
period  of  liability  specified.      What  I  was  every  member  to  be  exposed  for  five  years 
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to  come,  if  parliament  should  last  so  long,  to  the  accusations  of  any  man  who  might 
choose  to  prefer  charges  without  incurring  any  responsibility,  or  subjecting  himself 
to  any  penalty  ?  There  were  no  recognizances  to  be  entered  into  by  any  party  who 
might  thus  come  forward  ;  nor  was  it  stated  whether  the  enquiry  were  to  be  made  at 
the  public  expense.  If  such  a  measure  were  to  be  adopted,  a  bill  would  be  the  course 
to  be  pursued ;  for  in  its  progress  all  those  proper  and  necessary  restrictions  would 
be  introduced,  and  he  would  therefore  prefer  waiting  for  the  bill  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet.  He  could  most  sincerely  declare  that  he  knew  not  on  which  side  of  the 
House  the  hon.  members  for  the  borough  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Berk- 
shire, sat ;  but  if  that  hon.  member  would  tell  him  that  there  was  a  borough  in  which, 
six  months  after  an  election,  a  man  went  about  the  town  with  £20  notes,  to  pay 
electors  for  their  votes,  imagining  that  because  the  fourteen  days  prescribed  by  law 
had  expired,  they  could  practise  these  arts  with  impunity — if  that  hon.  member 
would  cite  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  such  borough,  he  would  take  upon  himself 
to  assert  the  privileges  of  the  House;  and  \i  &  prima  facie  case  of  corruption  should 
be  made  out,  he  would  consent  that  "  the  Miller"  himself  should  be  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  House,  and  would  institute  as  rigid  an  enquiry  as  was  sought  for  by  this  reso- 
lution, against  which  he  now  expressed  his  determination  to  vote. 

Mr.  W.  Wynn,  not  approving  of  the  form  of  Lord  Althorp's  resolution,  suggested 
the  following  as  a  substitute: — "That  all  persons  who  will  question  any  future 
return  of  members  to  serve  in  parli;'.rxient,  upim  any  allegation  of  bribery  or  cor- 
ruption, and  who  shall  in  their  petition  specifically  aliege  any  payment  of  money  or 
other  reward  to  have  been  made  by  any  member,  or  on  his  account,  or  with  his 
privity,  since  the  time  of  such  return,  in  pursuance  or  in  furtherance  of  such  bribery 
or  corruption,  may  question  the  same  at  any  time  within  twenty-eight  days  after 
the  date  of  such  payment,  or,  if  this  House  be  not  sitting  at  the  expiration  of  the 
said  twenty-eight  days,  then  within  fourteen  days  after  the  day  when  the  House 
shall  next  meet." 

Lord  Althorp  declining  to  withdraw  his  resolution,  it  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Wynn  being  put,  Lord  Althorp  said  he  was 
willing  to  support  the  resolution,  because  he  felt  considerable  anxiety  for  any  bene- 
ficial alteration  of  the  law  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Peel  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord  (Milton),  that  the  scope  and 
object  of  the  resolution  now  before  the  House  was  different  from  that  of  the  pro- 
position which  had  been  rejected,  and  for  that  very  reason  he  would  support  it.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  an  improvement  of  the  Grenville  Act.  Under  that  act,  when 
no  promise  in  writing  was  received,  when  no  bond  was  given,  when  no  sum  was 
paid,  but  an  understanding  was  entered  into  between  the  parties,  that,  at  a  certain 
time  after  the  election,  a  douceur  should  be  given,  then  the  law  might  be  evaded. 
But  his  right  hon.  friend's  resolution  provided  this  further  security,  that  within  a 
definite  time,  if  a  specific  fact  were  stated,  the  party  might  have  redress;  he  would 
support  the  resolution,  because  it  was  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  existing 
law. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  debate  was  adjourned. 


THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

FEnRUAEY  27,  1827. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  John  Copley)  after  a  long  and  elaborate  speech, 
moved    "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery." 

Late  in  the  very  long  debate  which  took  place  on  this  occasion, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  hoped,  though  the  hour  was  late,  and  the  House  in  a  very 
exhausted  state,  that  they  would  not  think  he  was  preferring,  after  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Brougham)  an  unreasonable  claim  to 
their  attention  and  indulgence,  by  detaining  them  by  a  few  brief  observations. 
There  was  no  man,  under  any  circumstances,  more  incapable  than  he  was  of  enter- 
ing into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  propositions 
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of  the  commissioners!  thougli,  if  he  ha;!  had  leisure,  he  should  have  paid  them  great 
attention.     But  he  would  fairly  own  that  his  otiier  avocations  had  occupied  him  so 
much,  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  give  them  that  consideration  which  they 
deserved,  and  which  alone  could  enable  him  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  them. 
Before  he  referred  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  tliere  was  one 
point  on  which  he  wished  to  maice  one  or  two  remarks.     There  was  one  subject  upon 
wiiich,  whether  a  man  were  a  Chancery  lawyer  or  not,  and  whetlier  he  had  studied 
the  report  or  not,  he  would  be  able  to  form  an  opinion.     He  alluded  to  the  state  of 
our  law  relative  to  the  transfer  of  real  property,  and  the  difficulty  there  was  in  m;ik- 
ing  out  a  good  title.      There  was  no  man  who  had  purchased  or  sold  real  property 
who  had  not  been  made  aware  of  the  numberless  modes  which  might  be,  and  some- 
times were,  had  recourse  to  defeat  a  just  contract ;  and  thus,  whether  some  means 
might  not  be  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  such  proceedings,  to  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  titles  to  landed  property,  and  to  give  its  owner  a  more  ample  security,  became 
an  object  well  worthy  of  attention.     There  therefore  was  one  ])assage  of  the  report 
— for  he  had  read  tliat,  though  he  had  not  had  time  to  examine  tlie  whole  of  the 
resolutions — in  which  he  heartily  concurred.     The  commissioners  state,  that  "No 
person  can  have  had  much  experience  in  courts  of  equity  without  feeling  that  many 
suits  owe  their  origin  to,  and  many  are  greatlj'  protracted  by,  questions  arising  from 
the  niceties  and  subtleties  of  the  law  and  practice  of  conveyancing.     Any  alteration 
in  this  system  must  be  made  with  the  greatest  caution ;  but,  as  connected  with  the 
object  of  saving  time  and  expense  to  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  we  venture 
to  submit  to  your  Majesty's  consideration  whether  it  might  not  be  proper  to  com- 
mit to  competent  persons  the  task  of  examining  this  part  of  our  law,  with  a  view 
of  determining  if  any  improvement  may  be  safely  made  in  it  which  might  lessen 
the    expense  and   narrow  the   field    of  litigation    respecting   the  transfer  of  real 
property."      In  this  view  he  fully  concurred ;  but  he   felt  there  were  great  difri- 
culties  connected  with  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  one  which  ouglit  to  be  apjiroached 
with  the  greatest  caution.     He  did  not  exactly  see  why  he  shoxdd  be  applied  to  on 
this  subject ;  perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  his  situation,  and  because  he  had  made 
the  improvement  of  another  branch  of  our  law  the  object  of  his  study ;  but  he  had, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  received  offers  from  men  of  the  highest  talents  to  con- 
tribute their  assistance  towards  improving  this  part  of  our  law  ;  and  only  a  few  days 
ago  he  had  received  an  offer  of  services  from  a  gentleman  of  such  great  talents — 
an  offer  so  tempting — that  he  did  not  wholly  despair  of  being  shortly  able  to  devolve 
on  a  few  persons — and  he  thought  a  few  would  be  better  than  many — he  did  not 
despair,  he  said,  of  being  shortly  able  to  devolve  on  a  few  distinguished  persons  the 
task  of  forming  a  commission  meriting  the  confidence  of  the  House  and  the  country, 
which  should  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  into  execution  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  report,  to  lessen  the  expense  and  narrow  the  field  of  litigation  respecting 
the  transfer  of  real  property.     If  the  enquiry  were  to  devolve  on  such  men,  he  was 
sure  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission  would  meet  with  the  cordial  approbation 
of  the  public,   [hear,  hear  !]     After  these  observations,  he  would  proceed  to  notice 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  arid  learned  gentleman.    He  could  assure  him  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Lord  Cliancellor,  he  was   under  no   obligation  to  him ;  he  had  never 
received  from  him  any  personal  favour;  and  if  he  then  rose  to  repel  what  he  thought 
unjust  accusations,  he  could  assure  that  hon.  and  learned  genileman  and  the  House, 
that  he  did  it  only  from  that  respect  which  he  bore  him  as  a  colleague,  and  from  that 
personal  friendship  which  the  House  would  not  undervalue.     He  hoped  the  House 
would  bear  in  mind  that  the  very  severe  attack  which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had  been  made  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  Brougham  interrupted  the  right  hon.  secretary  by  stating,  that  he  Avas 
authorized  by  the  constitution  of  that  House  to  make  what  observations  he  thought 
fit  with  reference  to  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  of  neces- 
sity absent. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  did  not  deny  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  right 
to  make  the  attack  ;  he  only  wished  to  remind  the  House  tliat  it  had  been  made  on 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  absence,  in  a  idace  where  he  had  no  right  to  come,  and 
which  made  it  the  duty  of  those  who  entertained  for  him  feelings  of  respect,  to  vin- 
dicate him  from  an  attack  which  he  had  a  right  to  say  could  not  have  been  expected 
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on  such  a  motion,  [hear,  hear !]  And  he  wished  the  hen.  member  for  Durham,  vho 
now  cheered,  would  recollect  that  in  his  speech  he  had  been  very  tender  of  tl;e 
character  of  solicitors,  and  had  called  on  the  House  not  to  attack  men  who  had  no 
means  of  replying  to  the  accusations,  and  who  were  not  present  to  vindicate  their 
characters.  Though  he  was  sensible  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  these 
solicitors  and  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  yet  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
the  reason  why  he  stood  up  to  defend  him,  not  intending,  however,  by  so  doing,  to 
question  the  right  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  make  any  attacks  he  pleased 
on  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  He  would  first  state,  that  he  thought  it  was  not 
consistent  with  fairness  to  attempt  to  throw  discredit  on  the  minister  of  the  Crown 
for  his  private  conduct.  He  would  admit  the  right  to  call  into  question  his  mode  of 
discharging  his  public  duty;  but  he  appealed  to  the  good  taste  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  and  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  if  it  were  proper  to  go  into  an 
examination  of  the  faults  of  his  private  character,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  he  employed  the  emohmients  of  his  office  in  heaping  up 
money,  until  he  had  accumulated  a  fortune  of  a  million  and  a  half?  If  this  accusa- 
tion were  not  true,  he  would  appeal  to  the  House  whether  he  were  not  justified  in 
repelling  it?  The  hon.  member  for  Colchester  also  had  stated,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  emoluments  had  been  swelled  by  the  enormous  sum  of  £20,000  a-year, 
accruing  from  the  bankruptcy  department  of  his  office.  And  was  such  a  statement 
not  to  be  contradicted  ?  The  amount  of  the  income  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  had,  on 
a  former  occasion,  been  laid  before  the  House  ;  and  out  of  that  income  he  had  to 
pay  subordinate  officers'  salaries,  amounting  to  £2,500  per  year.  He  did  not  recol- 
lect the  exact  amount  of  the  Chancellor's  income,  as  he  had  not  looked  at  the  subject 
lately;  but  he  believed  it  was  less  than  £14,000  per  year,  and  about  £13,500. 
When  it  was  considered  that  this  was  the  chief  prize  in  the  lottery  of  a  very 
uncertain  profession,  he  thought  no  man  would  consider  £13,500  per  year  too  large 
a  salary.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  insinuated  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  used  the  influence  conferred  on  him  by  his  situation,  to  prevent  some  of  the 
judges  being  promoted  to  the  peerage.  He  believed  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man to  have  been  misinformed.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  circumstances  which 
induced  his  Majesty  to  confer  a  peerage ;  but  he  would  say,  as  to  the  present  Chief- 
justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  had  at  all  times  discharged  his  duty  in  a 
manner  that  would  do  honour  to  the  judges  of  the  highest  character  who  had  ever 
filled  his  high  office,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  never  thrown  the  slightest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  promotion  to  the  peerage,  and  could  have  no  occasion  to  fear 
in  him  either  a  competitor  or  a  rival.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  had,  according  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  used  his  influence  to  raise  an  equity  judge  to  the 
peerage,  in  whom  he  might  indeed  have  expected  a  rival,  and  he  had  used  his 
influence  to  keep  back  the  Chief-justice,  who,  from  being  in  another  branch  of  the 
law,  could  never  have  come  in  collision  with  him.  Nor  could  he  fail  to  remark 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  holding  up  a  judge  to  approba- 
tion for  his  undivided  attention  to  business,  and  for  his  despatch  in  giving  his  judg- 
ment, when  his  object  was  to  disparage  the  Lord  Chancellor;  when,  at  other  times, 
that  learned  judge  was  the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  attacks.  But 
it  served  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  purpose  now  to  praise  that  noble  lord  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chancellor.  It  was  but  justice  in  him  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Giffbrd  ;  but  if  there  were  any  judge  more  capable  than  another  of 
exciting  a  feeling  of  jealousy  such  as  the  learned  gentleman  imputed  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  it  was  Lord  Gilford,  but  who  had  excited  no  such  feeling  as  that  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  attributed  to  the  Cliancellor,  and  which  had 
certainly  never  influenced  his  conduct.  The  learned  gentleman  had  been  exceed- 
ingly severe  on  those  who  had  advocated  the  appointment  of  the  commission,  and 
had  said  that,  when  the  commission  was  proposed,  he  had  observed  a  smile  on  the  faces 
of  the  ministers,  as  if  they  intended  by  the  commission  to  defeat  some  hostile  pur- 
pose of  the  opposition.  He  denied  that  the  smile^if  smile  there  were — could  justify 
such  an  inference.  He  liad  consented  to  the  appointment  of  that  commission  in  com- 
mon with  his  Majesty's  ministers,  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  its  members  would 
honestly,  conscientiously,  and  zealously  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and 
confer  essential  benefit  upon  the  country.    The  choice  the  House  was  called  upon  to 
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make,  rested  between  the  commission  then  proposed  and  that  Avhieh  was  sought  to 
be  obtained  b}'  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  J.  Williams),  after 
a  speech  in  the  highest  degree  criniiiiator}'  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.     It  was  im- 
possible for  him,  or  for  any  other  man,  to  deny  that  the  system  of  the  Court  of 
Clianeery  presented  great  impediments  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  entailed 
a  grievous  expense  upon  the  suitors.     He  had  proposed  the  commission  with  a  full 
sense  of  those  evils,  and  from  a  conviction  that  a  commission  so  constituted  could 
devise  the  most  etfectual  means  of  relief;  but  if  he  had  stood  alone  in  that  House, 
and  not  a  sint;le  member  could  have  been  found  to  support  him,  he  never  would 
have  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  criminatory  commission,  such  as  was  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln  in  a  speech  in  which  tliat  crimi- 
natory commission  was  advocated,  and  which  speech  was  seconded  and  supyiorted 
afterwards  by  many  other  members  of  the  same  side  of  the  House.     In  that  s})eech 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  said,  "  It  is  not  the  system,  but  the  man.    I  mean  not  to 
criminate  the  system,  but  the  man ;   and  it  is  into  his  conduct  that  I  call  for  an 
enquiry."     He  thanked  (iod  that  they  did  not  listen  to  that  appeal.     He  thanked 
God  that  the  Ilou^e  had  willistood  the  attempt  to  humiliale  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  that  they  did  not  submit  to  have  the  Lord  Chancellor  dragged  from  his  high 
situation,  forced  to  abandon  his  court,  and  brouglit  to  wait  in  humble  attendance 
upon  a  quorum  of  those  who  were  to  be  appointed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his 
conduct.     He  believed  they  never  could,  however,  have  had   the  satisfaction  to 
witness  such  an  act  of  degradation.     He  was  sure  that  that  illustrious  individual 
knew  too  well  the  respect  due  to  his  own  character,   and  to  the  high  station  he 
occupied,  to  have  consented  to  hold  office  for  one  instant  after  such  a  commission 
had  been  aijpointetl.     He  was  stu'e  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  never  would 
have  been  found  dancing  attendance  upon  a  quorum  appointed  to  enquire  into  his 
conduct  for  the  purpose  of  crimination  ;  and  that  he  never  would  have  so  far  for- 
gotten the  respect  due  to  the  oHice  which  he  hehl,  as  to  have  brought  the  great  seals 
of  England  to  the  doors  of  any  place  which  such  a  commission  might  occupy.    And 
Avho  was  the  man  that  it  was  now  sought  to  bring  to  that  degradation?  And  in  what 
terms  did  even  his  enemies  speak  of  him?    The  lion,  member  for  Colchester  ad- 
mitted that  the  learned  lord  had  done  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  that 
the  defects  of  the  system  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  him.    That  hon.  member,  in 
a  speech  which  displayed  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  which  was  calculated 
to  make  a  considerable  impression  upon  the  House,  admitted  that  the  defects  be- 
longed to  the  system,  and  not  to  the  man.     And,  after  admitting  that  the  learnc  1 
lord  had  done  m  ire  than  all  his  predecessors,  the  hon.  member  concluded  his  pane- 
gyric with  these  emphatic  words — "  his  decisions,  thougli  slow,  are  always  accom- 
panied by  a  security  which  amply  compensates  for  the  delay."     The  hon.  member 
for  Colchester  was  followed  by  a  gentleman  totally  unconnected  with  the  profession 
of  the  law,  hoMing  a  high  rank  in  that  House  and  among  the  commercial  men  of 
the  country.     Tlie  hon.  member  for  Midhurst  (iNIr.  Jolin   Smith)  adnntted  that 
"  no  man  in  his  high  situation  had  ever  had  so  much  to  do  as  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  that  no  man  had  ever  done  so  much."     He  again  was  followed  by  the  lion,  and 
learned  member  for  Winchelsea.     And  in  what  terms  did  that  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  speak?   He  admitted  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  experience  he  had 
never  pleaded  before  anv  judge  with  so  much  satisfaction  as  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, not  alone  from  his  invincible  patience,  but  from  his  urbanity,  his  profound 
legal  knowledge,  and  his  discernment  in  detecting  the  slightest  fallacy.     And  the 
learned  gentleman  went  on  to  say,  that  if  he  had  a  fault,  it  arose  from  a  sincere  desire 
to  administer  the  most  rigid  and  impartial  justice.      He  had  thus  quoted,  he  would 
not  say  from  tlie  months  of  his  enemies,  for  enemies  he  hoped  they  were  not,  but 
from  tlie  mouths  of  his  political  opponents,  testimonies  to  the  character  of  the  Lord 
Ciiancellor,  as  high  as  any  man  could  be  ainbitioiis  of  obtaining.     He  would  not 
attempt  to  weaken  their  effect  by  any  thing  wliich  he  could  say;  and  he  woidd 
therefore  only  add,  that  if  the  description  thus  given  were  a  true  one,  he  had  great 
consolation  in  the  reflection  that  he  had  rai-ed  his  voice  against  the  appointment  of 
a  commission,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was,  not  to  enquire  into  the  system,  but 
to  criminate  the  man.     He  would  now  say  a  few  words  with  regard  -to  the  charges 
brought  against  himself.     It  was  perfectly  true  that  he  had  recommended  the  ap- 
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pointtnent  of  the  members  of  the  commission,  and  he  had  done  so  because  he  tliought 
they  would  honestly  execute  tlie  task  assigned  to  them,  and  because  he  further 
thought  that  they  were  the  men  most  competent  to  the  duties  which  were  to  be 
performed.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  however,  that  the  commission 
was  composed  wholly  of  the  friends  and  immediate  dependents  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor— persons  who  either  owed  him  obligations  for  favours  past,  or  were  seeking 
obligations  for  the  future.  He  could  not,  he  confessed,  avoid  feeling  astonished  at 
such  an  assertion.  The  Vice-Chancellor  was  one  of  the  commission.  What  motive 
could  he  have  to  screen  the  Lord  Chancellor's  errors,  or  to  decide  according  to  liis 
wishes  ?  Mr.  Hart  was  another — a  gentleman  high  at  the  Chancery  bar,  seeking 
neither  favour  for  the  future  nor  owing  obligations  ibr  the  past ;  for  he  believed  that  he 
was  indebted  for  his  silk  gown  to  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Erskine.  He  could 
have  no  motive  for  concealing  a  fact  or  changing  the  truth.  Mr.  Bell  was  another 
person  proposed  to  be  a  member  of  that  commission.  He  had  himself  intimated  to 
Mr.  Bell  his  wish  that  he  should  become  a  member,  but  not  until  Mr.  Bell  had  re- 
tired from  practice  at  the  bar.  It  was  impossible  therefore  to  accuse  that  learned 
gentleman  of  a  desire  to  curry  favour  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Then  there  was 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tregony  (Dr.  Lushington),  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Lincoln  (Mr.  R.  Smith),  and  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  (Mr. 
Abercrombie),  none  of  whom  were  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  improper  motives 
in  their  decision  upon  the  objects  of  the  enquiry.  Was  it  possible,  he  would  ask, 
that  all  these  gentlemen,  some  of  them  members  of  that  House,  who  almost  uni- 
formly espoused  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  views  in  politics,  should  be  so 
weak  and  effeminate  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
urbanity  of  manners  into  a  consent  to  propositions  which  they  knew  to  be  decidedly 
erroneous?  The  very  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen 
was  a  species  of  censure  which  he  would  not  venture  to  cast  upon  them.  If  they 
felt,  however,  that  the  commission  was  pursuing  a  course  which  they  could  not 
approve,  why  did  they  not  decline  to  give  their  attendance  ?  Was  not  that  the 
course  which  would  have  been  obvious  if  the  proceedings  were  not  satisfactory  to 
them  ?  But  even  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  John  Williams) 
had  declared  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  that  he  thought  it  due  to  the  commission 
to  state,  that  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  had  been  marked  by  the  most  anxious 
desire  to  investigate  the  subject  of  their  encjuiry.  No  man,  however  hostile,  had 
refused  to  bear  testimony  to  the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  the  commission,  in 
g-etting  up  what  the  hon.  member  for  Durham  had,  however,  been  pleased  to  call 
a  very  flimsy  report  [hear!]  If  any  gentleman  wished  to  know  what  was  the  daily 
labour  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  last  three  years,  and  what  was  the  amount  of 
business  disposed  of  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  let  him  turn  to  the  pages  of  that 
"  flimsy"  report,  and  he  would  find  it  described  with  the  most  painful  particularity. 
It  was  to  his  mind  a  most  painful  and  humiliating  sight,  to  see  the  daily  occupations 
of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Eldon  detailed.  But  if  any  gentleman  wished  to  see  them, 
let  liim  turn  to  that  report,  and  he  would  find  them.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
thought  the  Lord  Chancellor — the  first  lawyer  in  the  kingdom — ought  to  be  excluded 
from  all  connexion  with  the  cabinet.  He  did  not  think  that  the  first  law-orticer  in 
tlie  realm  should  be  precluded  from  giving  his  opinion  upon  those  cases  of  criminal 
law  which  came  before  the  government ;  and  if  there  were  any  who  thought,  in  look- 
ing at  that  report,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  not  done  enough  in  his  six  hours  a- 
day,  let  them  recollect  the  various  other  avocations  which  required  a  share  of  his 
attention.  Let  them  take  the  whole  tenor  of  that  excellent  person's  life :  let  them 
consider  the  panegyrics  bestowed  upon  him  :  let  them  remember  that  there  never 
has  been  the  sliglitest  imputation  of  any  thing  like  a  departure  from  the  purest 
integrity  :  let  them  consider  that  ihe  whole  grava77ien  of  all  the  charges  against  him 
rested  upon  a  too  scrupulous  desire  to  administer  impartial  justice;  and  when  they 
had  furtlier  recollected  that  he  has  held  the  situation  of  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  learned  lord  who  ever  preceded  him — dispensing  justice  with  an  im- 
partiality never  questioned — let  them  say,  whether  any  man  of  feeling  could  consent 
to  a  course  which  must  have  brought  down  those  groy  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
as  he  was  confident  they  must  have  been  brought  down,  had  the  motion  for  a  crimi- 
natory enquiry  into  his  conduct  received  the  assent  of  that  House. 
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INIr.  Brougham,  in  cxi)lanation,  beg^ged  to  observe,  that  in  speaking:  of  the  private 
fortune  of  the  Lord  Cliancollor  as  being  a  million  and  a-half,  lie  did  not  intend  to 
describe  it  as  amounting  to  that  sum,  but  merely  as  being,  according  to  common 
rumour,  very  large. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  his  earnestness  on  the  subject  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  guard 
against  the  probability  of  such  report  going  abroad  among  the  people  at  the  present 
moment,  as  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  amast^ed  an  immense  fortune  by  bankrupt- 
cies ;  such  an  assertion  being  calculated  to  make  an  impression  which  might  be 
extremely  prejudicial. 

JNIr.  Ikougham  said,  lie  had  made  enquiries  as  to  the  income  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  and  had  found  that  it  never  exceeded  £18,000  annually,  and  that  the 
bankruptcy  portion  of  it  did  not  amount  to  a  fourth  of  that  sum. 

After  a  few  brief  remarks  from  Mr.  Abercrombie  and  Mr.  Peel,  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill. 
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March  2,  1827. 

In  the  debate  which  arose  on  Sir  William  Plunkett's  presentation  of  a  petition 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Irehmd,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  disabilities 
wiiich  artccted  their  body, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  before  he  came  down  to  the  House,  he  had  formed 
a  resolution  not  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  sulijeet  now  under  discussion.  He 
should,  therefore,  cautiously  abstain  from  offering  any  remarks  at  present  on  a  ques- 
tion that  was  appointed  for  discussion  on  an  earlj'  day.  If,  however,  he  carefully 
abstained  from  entering  upon  topics  that  would  soon  be  discussed,  he  hoped  no  one 
■would  suppose  that,  on  that  account,  he  felt  less  interest  in  the  question.  He  pre- 
ferred, however,  to  reserve  his  opinions  for  the  occasion,  when  be  could  state  them 
more  at  length  than  it  would  be  projicr  to  do  now.  His  object  in  lising  was  to 
])rcsent  two  petitions.  The  first  was  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  read  the  substance  of  the  petition,  which  prayed  that 
no  further  concessions  might  be  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  next  petition 
which  he  should  present  was  attended  with  circumstances  Mhich  claimed  the  pecu- 
liar consideration  of  tlie  House.  It  came  from  the  undersigned  Protestant  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland.  He  believed  there  were  no  less 
than  one  thousand  two  hundred  signatures  attached  to  it.  Among  them  were  the 
names  of  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  station  in  Ireland, 
who  were  now  discharging  their  several  duties  as  magistrates,  grand  jurors,  &c. 
The  names  of  twenty-seven  peers  were  also  attached  to  it;  and  he  was  sure  he 
should  not  overstate  the  amount  of  property  in  the  possession  of  the  petitioners, 
when  he  said  that  it  could  not  be  less  than  £1,000,000  sterling  annually.  He  had 
a  personal  knowledge  of  several  of  the  petitioners;  and  he  would  appeal  to  any  who 
ditfered  from  him  in  opinion  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  whether  any  set  of 
men  could  be  found  of  greater  worth,  credit,  and  integrity.  When  lie  stated  that 
twenty-seven  Irish  peers  had  signed  this  petition,  he  might  add,  that  every  man 
whose  name  was  attached  to  it  was  a  resident  landowner.  Every  one  who  did  not 
come  within  that  class,  however  high  his  rank  or  fortune,  was  excluded  from  j(»ining 
in  this  petition.  No  persons  were  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland  than 
the  petitioners.  Not  a  sentence  in  the  petition  could  be  traced  to  any  hostile  feeling. 
No  acerbity  of  language  was  used.  The  petitioners  merely  prayed  for  a  continuance 
of  the  laws  by  which.  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  power;  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  grounds  on  which  they  conceived  that  continuance  necessary. 
He  was  glad  to  be  selected  as  the  channel  through  which  this  petition  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  House.  He  could  not  look  at  the  names  sidjscribcd  to  it,  without 
recollecting  how  many  of  them  deserved  well  of  their  country,  on  account  of  the 
public  services  which  they  had  rendered  to  it  as  magistrates  ;  and  how  many  of  them 
were  entitled  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
them  in  private  life,  on  account  of  their  many  amiable  and  valuable  qualities,     llo 
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■was  therefore  grateful  to  them  for  having  selected  him  as  the  organ  to  make  their 
wishes  known  to  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  on  this  all-important  subject. 
The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

March  5,  1827. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  pursuant  to  notice,  proposed  as  a  resolution, — "  That  this 
House  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  taking  into  immediate  consideration 
the  laws  imposing  Civil  Disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects,  with 
a  view  to  their  relief." 

March  6,  1827. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  if  he  were  to  consult  merely  his  own  personal  conve- 
nience, it  would  incline  him  to  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet ;  for 
what  prospect  of  personal  advantage  could  he  have  in  maintaining  the  opinions 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained?  whereas  it  was  quite  painful  and  nauseating  to 
have  to  tax  one's  memory  and  ingenuity  in  the  devising  of  novel  arguments  on  a 
subject  which  had  been  already  so  often  discussed  and  exhausted.  Had  he,  like  his 
noble  friend  (Lord  Elliot)  who  had  spoken  that  evening,  seen  reason  to  retract  the 
vote  he  had  heretofore  given  on  this  question,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  do  so; 
indeed,  he  respected  that  noble  lord  for  the  candour  of  his  conduct ;  but  as  his  own 
opinion  still  remained  unchanged,  he  would  not  shrink  from  his  duty,  or  refrain 
from  expressing  his  sentiments,  whether  they  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
or  not.  He  had  hoped  to  have  been  relieved  from  every  thing  of  a  personal  nature  : 
but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that  he  would  not  shrink  from  what  he  hud  said 
when  this  question  was  discussed  in  1825,  and  which  was  as  follows- — that  if  he  could 
be  satisfied  that  any  of  the  political  privileges  which  were  withheld  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  withheld  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  I/imerick,  it  would 
very  materially  influence  his  judgment  in  deciding  on  the  present  question  ;  but  after 
having  examined  into  this  matter  with  the  greatest  attention,  he  felt  a  more  perfect 
conviction,  that  that  treaty  afforded  the  Catholics  no  claims  for  having  the  disabilities 
removed.  After  the  pledge  he  had  given,  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  avoid  stating 
to  the  House  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  maintain  his  opin.on.  There  were 
various  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  first  of 
these  articles  related  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  was  desirous  of 
premising  this  much  in  the  beginning,  lest  he  sliould  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  keep 
it  from  the  view  of  the  House,  in  calling,  as  he  now  did,  its  attention  to  the  second 
article  of  that  treaty.     This  article  was  as  fellows : — 

"  All  the  inhabitants  or  residents  of  Limerick,  or  any  other  garrison  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Irish,  and  all  officers  and  soldiers  now  in  arms  under  any  com- 
mission of  King  James,  or  those  authorised  by  him  to  grant  the  same,  in  the  several 
counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo,  or  any  of  them ;  and  all  the 
commissioned  officers  in  their  majesties'  quarters  that  belong  to  the  Irish  regiments 
now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with,  and  who  are  not  prisoners  of  war,  or  have  taken 
TU'otection,  and  who  shall  return  and  suiimit  to  their  majesties'  obedience,  and  their 
own  and  every  of  their  heirs,  shall  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy  all  and  every  of  their 
estates  of  freehold  inheritance ;  and  all  the  rights,  titles,  and  interests,  privileges, 
and  immunities  which  they  and  every  or  any  of  ihem  hold,  enjoy,  or  were  rightfully 
and  lawfully  entitled  to  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  2nd,  or  any  time  since,  by  the 
laws  and  statutes  that  were  in  force  in  the  said  reign  of  King  Ch.arles  2nd,  and  shall 
be  put  in  possession,  by  order  of  the  government,  of  such  of  them  as  are  in  the  king's 
hands,  or  the  hands  of  his  tenants,  without  being  put  to  any  suit  or  trouble  therein, 
and  all  such  estates  shall  be  freed  and  discharged  from  all  arrerirs  of  crown-rent, 
quit-rent,  and  other  public  charges  incurred  and  become  due  since  Michaelmas, 
sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  eight,  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof.  And  all  persons 
comprehended  in  this  article  shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy,  all  their  goods  and  chattels, 
real  and  personal,  to  them  or  any  of  them  belonging  and  remaining,  either  in  their 
own  hands,  or  the  hands  of  any  persons  whatever,  in  trust  for,  or  for  the  use  of 
them,  or  any  of  them.     And  all  and  every  the  said  persons,  of  what  profession,  trade. 
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or  calling  soever  they  be,  shall  and  may  use,  exercise,  and  practise  their  several 
and  respective  profession,  trade,  or  callings  as  freely  as  they  did  use,  exercise,  and 
enjoy  the  same  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  2nd ;  provided  that  notiiing  in  this 
article  contained  be  construed  to  extend  to  or  restore  any  forfeited  person  now  out 
of  the  kingdom,  except  what  are  hereafter  comprised. — Provided  also,  that  no  person 
whatsoever  shall  have  or  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  article  that  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  lake  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  made  by  act  of  parliament  in  England,  in  tlie  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  their  present  majesties,  vrhen  thereunto  required." 

Now,  what  he  contended  for  was  this,  that  throughout  the  treaty  political  privi- 
leges were  never  in  the  contemplation  of  cither  party;  that  it  was  intended  that  the 
Catholics  should  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion  "free  from  disturbance,"  and 
that  that  "freedom  from  disturbance"  by  no  means  imported  such  disturbance  or 
detriment  as  might  follow  from  exclusion  from  parliament  and  from  offices  of  power 
and  trust.  The  treaty  solely  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  to  Catho- 
lics, such  as  they  enjoyed  it  in  the  time  of  Charles  2nd.  Now,  let  the  House  advert 
to  the  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  What  did  the  words  "freedom  from 
disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion"  by  the  Roman  Catholics  mean  ?  The 
House  would  find  those  terms  constantly  employed  by  contemporary  writers — by 
Clarendon,  and  even  by  the  Catholics  themselves — as  amounting  to  nothing  more 
tluin  a  toleration  of  their  religion,  and  a  security  in  the  free  exercise  of  it.  Let  him 
take,  first  of  all,  the  interpretation  of  King  William  himself.  In  the  letter  of  his 
majesty  respecting  his  Irish  subjects,  he  said,  tliat  he  merely  granted  them  the  un- 
disturbed exercise  of  their  religion,  but  no  political  privileges.  More  than  this 
ought  not,  he  said,  to  be  asked  by  the  Catholics,  since  they  would  be  free  irom  all 
disturbance.  He  said  that  he  would  not  admit  them  to  parliament  or  to  office :  all 
that  he  would  do  would  be  to  preserve  to  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  "  With 
this,"  his  majesty  continued,  "  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  satisfied  ;  they  ought  not  to 
askm.ore,  and  he  never,"  he  said,  "could  comprehend  how  it  was  that  men  calling  them- 
selves Christians  could  think  of  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the  state."  Such  was  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  King  William — a  language,  at  least,  that  afforded  a  clue  to  v/hat  the 
understanding  of  one  party  was  with  respect  to  the  meaning  gf  the  treaty.  "  You  shall 
have,"  said  King  AVilllam,  "  the  exercise  of  your  religion  without  disturbance."  This 
was  the  amount  of  the  article  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  The  interpretation  of  it 
depended  on  the  way  in  which  it  was  understood  and  received  at  the  time  it  was 
promulgated.  Let  the  House  recollect  that  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  ord  of  Octo- 
ber, 1691 .  The  parliament  of  England  sat  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  ;  and  then 
it  was  contended,  that  Catholics  had  the  right  of  being  admitted  to  political  privi- 
leges. But  what  did  the  parliament  do?  They  passed  an  act  applying  the  oath  of 
supremacy  to  all  those  who  should  sit  in  the  Irish  parliament.  He  knew  it  had  been  a 
question  raised,  in  after  times,  that  England  had  no  right  to  make  an  act  binding 
Ireland.  But,  however  that  might  be,  the  fact  of  the  oath  having  been  appointed 
by  act  of  parliament,  fully  proved  that  such  an  act  was  not  inconsistent  with  wliat  was 
generally  understood  to  be  the  true  intent  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  The  act  having 
])a-;sed,  was  received  in  Ireland,  and  acted  ujjon  there  for  one  hundred  years  after- 
wards. He  would  now  take  the  liberty  of  defending  the  Whigs  of  1691.  .Sir  John 
Somers  was,  he  believed,  the  solicitor-general,  Treby  the  attorney-general,  and 
Lord  Godolphin  the  lord  high  treasurer.  Was  it  credible  that  King  William,  after 
he  had  given  his  general  in  Ireland  permission  to  stipulate  with  the  Catholics  for 
political  privileges,  that  Lord  Godolphin  and  8ir  John  Somers  would  have  ventured 
to  propose  or  sanction  a  measure  which  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  terms  of  u 
solemn  treaty?  Was  it  to  be  believed  that  an  act  so  gross  could  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  such  men?  The  House  would  recollect  that  King  William  did  not  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Limerick  until  the  year  following,  1692.  The  ratification  bore  date  the 
24th  of  February  of  that  year — one  month  after  the  passing  of  the  act  requiring  the 
oath  of  supremacy  to  be  taken  by  every  member  of  parliament.  Now,  if  the  act  of 
parliament  and  the  treaty  were  inconsistent  with  each  other,  was  it  possible  that 
King  William,  after  sanctioning  the  one,  could  have  had  the  baseness,  in  the  face  of 
the  country,  to  sanction  the  other?  The  notion  was  incredible.  So  much  then  for 
Whig  authority.  But  what  did  the  V/liig  historian  say  relative  to  this  treaty?  What 
was  Bishop  Burnet's  testimony  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  articles?     That  historian 
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was  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Ireland — with  the  capitulation  and  the 
treaty  of  Limerick.  His  statement  was  to  this  effect.  "  And  thus  ended  the  war  of 
Ireland  ;  and  with  that  our  civil  war  came  to  a  final  end.  The  articles  of  capitula- 
tion were  punctually  executed,  and  some  doubts  that  arose  out  of  some  ambiguous 
words  were  explained  in  favour  of  the  Irish."  Thus,  then,  he  had  referred  to  the 
explanations  of  the  articles  as  they  were  understood  by  King  William  himself;  as 
they  had  been  understood  next  by  the  legislature  ;  and  lastly,  as  they  had  been  under- 
stood by  the  Whig  historian  of  the  time  ;  and  he  thought  lie  had  shown  good  reason 
for  withholding  his  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet,  which  was  founded 
on  the  allegation  that  the  Catholics  were  entitled  to  political  privileges  under  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 

He  begged  pardon  of  the  House  for  having  detained  them  so  long  on  this  part  of 
the  subject ;  but  having  been  in  some  measure  compelled  to  enter  upon  it,  he  was 
not  willing  to  let  it  pass  without  an  endeavour  to  convince  the  House,  that  his  opinions 
and  inferences,  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  were  not  formed  without 
deliberation.     He  confessed  that  the  proposition  now  before  the  House,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  his  assent  was  required  to  it,  were  such  as  very  considerably 
to  increase  his  indisposition  to  receive  it,  and  to  excite  his  apprehensions  if  it  should 
succeed.    When  he  heard  the  hon.  baronet  state,  that  there  was  little  or  no  difference 
between  placing  a  man   on  the  fagot  and  imposing  political  disabilities  on  him  ; 
and  when  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  stated 
that  they  durst  not  subject  Englishmen  to  these  disqualifications,  for  that  English- 
men would  rise  up  against  the  attempt — that  they  would  be  justified  in  doing  so — 
and  that  they  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  Englishmen  if  they  did  not ;  and 
when  he  heard,  moreover,  the  names  of  Pitt  and  Burke  invoked  to  give  a  stamp  to 
such  monstrous,  such  abominable  doctrines,  what  could  he  think  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  said   this,  when  he  recollected  that  Englishmen,  who  were  Catholics,  had 
borne  with  these  disabilities  ?     Had  the  hon.  baronet  read  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  year  1790,  upon  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration x\cts  ?     Air.  Burke  said,  that  twice  before  his  assent  had  been  asked  to  this 
repeal,  and  that  he  grounded  his  refusal  principally  upon  a  reference  to  the  doctrines 
upheld  by  Dr   Priestley,  and  others  of  his  persuasion.  Mr.  Pitt  also  repudiated  their 
doctrines  in  still  stronger  t'^rms,  and  opposed  the  bill  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
When,  at  a  later  period,  Mr.  Pitt  had  supported  the  Catholic  claims,  he  supported 
them  on  very  different  grounds  to  those  now  stated  by  the  hon.  baronet  and  the  right 
hon.  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland.     What  was  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1805  ? — After  he  had  come  to  that  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  on 
which  so  much  stress  was  now  laid — a  conclusion,  he  must  think,  come  to  unfor- 
tunately, but  founded   on  very  different  grounds  from  those  on  which   it  was  now 
proposed  to  admit  the  Catholics  to  political  power.     In  1805  Mr.  Pitt,  after  declar- 
ing "  That  he  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  or  under  any  possible  situation 
of  affairs,  consent  that  it  should  be  discussed  or  entertained  as  a  question  of  right,"' 
went  on  to  say,  "  I,  Sir,  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  have  ever  held  that  the 
term  Emancipation  is  in  the  smallest  degree  applicable  to  the  repeal  of  the  few 
remaining  penal  statutes  to  which  the  Catholics  are  liable."     So  that  he  not  only 
took  a  very  different  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  would  proceed,  but  he  dis- 
claimed the  very  name  adopted  by  those  who  now  quoted  him  as  an  authority.    "  With 
regard,"  Mr.  Pitt  added,  "  to  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  elective  franchise, 
or  to  any  of  those  posts  and  offices  which  have  been  alluded  to,  I  view  all  those  points 
as  distinctions  to  be  given,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  person  and  the  individual  who  is 
to  possess  them,,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  created, 
and  for  whose  advantage  they  are  to  be  exercised.     We  are  bound   to  consider  not 
merely  what  is  desired  by  a  part,  but  what  is  advantageous  for  the  whole.     Nor  can 
I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  Catholic  must  feel  anxious  to  advance  his  religion: 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  do  so."     These  were  Mr.  Pitt's  principles  ;  and  it  was 
on  these  grounds  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  always  opposed  what  was  termed  Catholic 
Emancipation.     He  did  not  do  this  out  of  any  hostile  feeling  towards  the  Catholics: 
he  wished  from  his  heart  that  he  could  conscientiously  vote  for  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities,  and  come  to  the  same  conclusion  to  which  that  most  honoured  and  re- 
spected man  had  come ;  but,  for  the  reasons  which  had  been  stated  by  that  great  man, 
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he  could  not  do  so,  and  he  was  compelled  to  say,  that  he  preferred  a  system  of  exclu- 
sion to  one  of  security. — He  would  now  state  the  grounds  on  wliich  he  did  ho^  resist 
this  resolution.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  done  him  no  more  than  justice  in  repre- 
senting that  lie  had  never  resisted  it  on  account  of  any  clamour  tliat  miglit  be  raised 
against  it  out  of  doors.  If  he  thought  that  clamour  unfounded,  he  would  be  the  last 
man  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  it.  He  had  no  notion  of  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
overruling  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  Tlie  parliament  was  better  able  to 
form  a  just  opinion  upon  questions  of  this  nature  than  the  uninformed  ;  and,  what- 
ever might  be  the  opposition  which  parliament  might  experience,  it  was  !>till  bound 
to  set  an  example  of  justice  and  wisdom  ;  and  that  being  done,  he  was  sure  the  people 
would  soon  coincide  in  their  decision.  He  could  safely  say,  that  he  had  never,  directly 
or  indirectly,  encouraged  the  presentation  of  a  single  petition  connected  with  this 
subject.  He  approached  the  discussion  of  this  question  without  reference  to  petitions 
on  either  side;  for  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  parliament  to  look,  at  it  as  one  of  general 
policy,  to  be  determined  on  its  proper  grounds,  witliout  reference  to  feehngs  or 
opinions.  His  right  hon.  friend,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  had,  he  thought,  not  been 
fairly  dealt  with  by  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland.  His  right  hon.  friend,  as  he 
understood  him,  had  referred  to  past  history  for  this  purpose  alone — that  as  the  Pro- 
testants had  been  charged  with  bigotry  in  enacting  the  measures  of  safety  against  the 
Catholics,  it  became  necessary  to  refer  to  history,  in  order  to  show  under  what  circum- 
stances those  measures  were  taken — what  were  the  justifications — and  how  far  they 
were,  in  efiect,  measures  of  retaliation  on  the  Catholics.  He  would  own,  fairly  and 
candidly,  that  he  entertained  a  distrust  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  objected 
not  to  the  faith  of  the  Catholics  ;  he  had  the  highest  respect  for  them:  in  jjnvate  life 
he  had  never  made  any  distinction  between  persons  on  account  of  their  religion  :  it 
was  a  matterof  utter  inditference  to  him  whether  or  not  a  party  professed  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  ;  but  if  there  were  superadded  to  that  doctrine  a  scheme  of 
worldly  policy  of  a  marked  character,  he  had  a  right  to  encjuire  into  its  nature,  and 
observe  its  etiects  on  mankind.  Could  any  man  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  world, 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  was  engrafted  on  the  Catholic  religion  something  more 
than  a  scheme  for  promoting  mere  religion  ?  that  there  was  in  view  the  furtherance 
of  a  means  by  which  man  could  acquire  authority  over  man  ?  Could  he  know  what  the 
doctrine  of  absolution,  of  confession,  of  indulgences  was,  without  a  suspicion  that  those 
doctrines  were  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  power  of  man  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  ?  What  was  it  to  him  what  the  source  of  the  power  was 
called,  if  practicall}'  it  operated  as  such  ?  And,  as  to  religion  being  a  matter  that  ought 
to  be  exalted  above  human  confidence,  he  could  only  say,  that  the  very  circumstance  of 
its  authority  being  so  high,  was  a  reason  why  we  shouLl  dread  its  application,  or  rather 
abuse,  to  ptirposes  that  should  be  unconnected  with  it.  When  he  looked  to  the  Bull 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  of  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh — (Here  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man observed  some  hon.  member  laugh.)  The  hon.  gentleman  might  laugh,  but 
he  miscalculated  very  much  if  he  supposed  that  a  document  like  this  would  have  no 
effect  on  three  or  four  millions  of  superstitious  people.  Yes!  it  would  infiuence 
them ;  and  he  had  a  lurking  sus[)icion  in  his  mind,  that  the  document  was  intended 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Church.  He  found  that  in  1807,  this — he  would 
not  call  it  a  Bull,  lest  he  should  offend  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  a  proclamation — 
this  proclamation  then,  which  he  held  ir.  ^^is  hand,  addressed  by  Pope  Pius  7th  in 
1S07  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  gTantetl  an  f  -■J^once  of  three  hundred  days  from 
the  pains  of  purgatory,  to  those  who  should  devoutly  recite,  at  stated  times,  three 
sliort  ejaculations,  of  which  the  following  is  the  first: — "Jesus,  Maria,  Joseph,  I 
offer  to  you  my  ardent  soul."  The  other  two  ejaculations  b^gan  with  the  same 
sort  of  invocation.  When  he  saw  such  a  mockery  of  all  religion  as  this  was, 
resorted  to  in  order  to  prop  up  the  authority  of  man  over  man — when  he  .saw  such 
absurdity  as  this  addressed  to  rational  Catholics,  and  received  by  rational  Catholics, 
and  published  amongst  an  illiterate  an<l  suj)erstitious  populace — it  was  in  vain  to  telL 
him  that  such  things  could  be  ineffective.  His  right  hon.  friend,  the  Attorney- 
general  for  Ireland,  might,  if  he  pleased,  decry  the  reformation  now  going  on  in 
Ireland,  and  turn  into  ridicule  those  who  encouraged  it.  But,  whilst  the  privilege 
of  free  discussion  was  allowed  by  the  law,  nothing,  he  might  depend  upon  it — no 
ridicule,  ■would  prevent  really  i^iuus  lersons  from  doing  all  in  their  power  to  coua- 
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teract  and  undermine  such  influence  as  was  attempted  to  be  exercised  over  the  minds 
cf  the  multitude  by  the  means  to  which  he  had  alhided.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  woulci  defend  any  attempt  to  overthrow,  or  even  to  turn  into  ridicule,  those 
persons  who  were  appointed  pastors  of  the  people,  let  them  be  Roman  Catholics  or 
of  any  other  persuasion.  He  would  disdain  any  participtUion  in  acts  of  that  kind  ; 
but  to  a  fair  and  honest  endeavour  to  bring  others  to  embrace  what  was  conceived 
to  be  a  purer  system  of  faith,  he  thought  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  entertained. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  affected  to  treat  lightly  the  indications  of  reformation  in 
Cavan ;  but,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  "  a  straw  thrown  up  suliiceih  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows."  A  spirit  of  enquiry  had  gone  forth  on  the  subject  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  His  right  hon.  friend  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
political  discussions  in  the  Catholic  Association  had  re-acted  on  the  population 
of  Ireland.  A  system  of  fair  and  temperate  discussion  on  religious  matters  had 
arisen,  and  was  producing  a  beneficial  effect;  and  he  much  doubted  whether  Dr. 
Doyle  would  carry  int;o  execution  the  threat  which  he  had  held  out,  of  entering 
into  polemical  discussion  vv'ith  the  Protestants.  As  he  had  before  said,  he  disdained 
all  connexion  with  persons  who  would  attempt  to  bring  into  discredit  individuals  in 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  functions.  He  wished  to  give  offence  to  no  man  ;  and  would, 
in  order  to  avoid  augmenting  the  irritation  which  already  existed,  purposely  avoid 
any  particular  allusion  to  tl)e  speeches  or  proceedii.gs  of  the  Catholic  Association.' 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  individuals  professing  the  Catholic  religion  as  individuals. 
He  quarrelled  not  v-^ith  their  religious  tenets  as  a  system  of  faith  ;  but  he  was  jealous 
of  the  political  system  which  was  ingrafted  on  those  tenets ;  and  he  thought  he  had 
a  perfect  right,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  consider  Avhat  had  been  the  influence  of 
that  political  system  in  difl'erent  countries.  He  did  not  desire  to  consider  this  point 
as  he  found  it  illustrated  in  ancient  councils,  or  in  times  when  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion were  prevalent  throughout  the  world ;  but  he  would  view  the  effect  of  the 
Catholic  religion  as  it  existed  in  the  present  day  in  various  countries ; — in  some, 
where  it  Inxuriated  in  undisputed  growth;  in  some,  wliere  it  was  only  struggling 
for  supremacy  ;  and  in  others,  where  it  v\'as  subordinate  to  another  and  a  purer  system. 
Under  these  different  aspects  he  had  contemplated  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
result  of  his  observation  and  investigation  was,  that  it  was  expedient  to  maintain  in 
this  kingdom  the  mild,  mitigated,  and  temperate  predominance  of  the  Protestant 
church.  He  recollected  that,  some  years  ago,  it  was  usual  to  talk  of  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  religion  on  the  political  condition  of  mankind  i;s  a  tiling  impossible 
to  take  place  in  the  present  day.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  that  religion  was  described 
as  a  volcano  which  had  burnt  out,  and  the  ravages  of  which  were  to  be  looked  for 
in  past  ages.  He  v/cU  remembered  a  sjicech  of  the  late  Mr.  AVhitbread,  in  which 
that  gentleman  ridiculed  the  apprehensions  which  were  entertained  of  religious 
feelings  influencing  political  measures.  To  illustrate  his  position  Mr.  Whitbread 
took  the  case  of  France.  "  Look,"  said  he,  "at  Buonaparte  :  do  you  think  that  he 
is  inclined  to  promote  religion?— do  you  fear  1  lie  Pope  whilst  he  is  under  his 
influence  Y — are  you  afraid  of  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  ?  You  have 
more  occa.sion  to  feel  alanu  at  the  spread  of  atheism  and  infidelity  in  that  country."' 
If  any  body  had  told  INIr.  VMiitbread,  that  fifteen  years  from  the  time  at  which  he 
uttered  those  words,  religiim  wou'd  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  political 
aft'airs  of  France,  he  would  have  treated  tlie  assertion  as  a  wild  chimera — a  rhapsody 
even  more  absurd  than  the  much-ridiculed  reformation  in  Cavanshire.  He  contended, 
then,  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  the  consideration  of  the  influence  which 
the  Catholic  religion  exercised  on  political  affairs  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It 
was  the  natural  desire  of  every  man  to  promote  the  religious  faith  to  which  he  was 
sincerely  attached.  If  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  to  parliament,  what  could 
be  more  natural  or  just  on  their  parts,  than  to  attempt — and  who  could  restrain 
them? — to  improve  the  condition  of  their  religious  system — to  extend  its  influence 
in  this  country — and  to  bring  it  into  closer  connexion  with  the  government? 

When  his  right  hon.  friend  spoke  of  the  removal  of  the  present  disabilities  as 
being  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  Catholics,  he  thought  ho  was 
saying  more  than  be  could  answer  for.  In  his  opinion,  the  consequence  of  the 
admission  of  Catholics  to  parliament  would  be,  to  bring  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
religions  into  collision,  in  sucn  a  way  as  might  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  latter; 
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and  he  confessed  that  he  considered  the  disorders  and  confusion  which  must  prevail 
for  ages  during  the  conflict,  before  that  event  could  take  i)lace,  as  a  greater  evil  than 
even  that  event  itself  His  right  lion,  friend  had  stated,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  measure  wliich  he  had  proposed  in  a  former  year.  Now,  he 
liad  read  a  declaration,  published  since  that  measure  was  discussed,  from  several  of  the 
most  esteeuied  and  respected  members  of  tlie  Catholic  boily,  and  in  that  document  he 
could  not  find  the  evidence  of  that  entire  satisfaction  which  his  rigiit  hon.  friend  hud 
spoken  of.  The  declaration  to  which  he  alluded  was  published  in  182G,  and  was 
an  address  from  the  British  Roman  Catholics  to  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects. 
The  address  was  drawn  up  in  a  very  temiserate  and  proper  manner,  and  calculat-.d 
in  every  respect  to  conciliate;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  excited  an  apprehension  in 
his  mind,  that  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  now  complained  of  was  not  the  final 
consummation — the  end — of  the  wisiies  of  the  Catholics.  The  address  contained 
the  fi)llowing  jiassage : — "We  entreat  you  to  endeavour  to  divest  your  minds  of 
preconceived  impressions  to  our  disadvantage,  and  calmly  to  examine  the  situation 
in  which  we  stand.  In  a  country  boasting  of  peculiar  liberality,  wa  suffer  severe 
privations  because  we  diifer  from  you  in  religious  belief.  The  remaining  penalties — 
neither  few  nor  trivial — of  a  penal  code  of  unparalleled  severity,  still  press  upon  us: 
a  Catholic  Peer  cannot  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  is  thus  deprived  of 
his  most  valuable  birthright;  a  Catholic  Commoner  cannot  sit  and  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  a  Catholic  Freeholder  may  be  ])revented  from  voting  at  elections  for 
members ;  a  Catholic  cannot  sit  in  the  Privy  Council,  or  be  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  ; 
he  cannot  be  a  judge,  or  hold  any  Crown  office  in  any  of  the  spiritual,  equity,  or 
common  law  courts;  he  may  practise  at  the  bar,  but  he  cannot  become  a  King's 
counsel ;  he  cannot  hold  any  office  in  any  of  the  corporations ;  he  cannot  graduate 
at  either  of  the  two  universities,  much  less  enjoy  any  of  the  numerous  beneficial 
offices  connected  with  them,  although  both  of  those  seats  of  learning  were  founded 
by  Catholics ;  he  cannot  marry  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Catliolic,  unless  the  ceremony 
be  performed  by  a  Prote-^tant  clergyman;  he  cannot  settle  real  or  personal 
property  for  the  use  of  his  church,  or  of  Catholic  schools,  or  for  any  other  purposes 
of  the  Catholic  religion;  he  cannot  vote  at  vestries,  or  present  to  a  living  in  the 
church,  though  both  of  those  rights  seem  to  appertain  to  the  enjoyment  of  property, 
and  may  be  actually  exercised  by  infidels." 

Now,  many  of  the  disabilities  here  complained  of  were  proposed  to  be  continued 
by  the  bill  which  his  right  lion,  friend  said  the  Catholics  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with.  He  recollected  tliat,  in  that  measure,  a  special  exception  was  made  with 
reganl  to  the  right  of  holding  the  offices  alluded  to  in  the  extract  which  he  had 
read,  and  that  of  presentation  to  livings.  Those  were  just  objects  of  reasonable 
ambition  to  Catholics;  and  if  Catholics  had  seats  in  i)arliament,  there  coidd  be  no 
doubt  that  they  would  confederate  to  attain  them.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Roman 
Catholics  would  occasionally  be  found  voting  w"ith  opposition  or  with  government 
alternately;  but  when  any  question  occurred  which  related  to  their  church,  he  had 
also  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  found  united  together,  as  the  East  Indians  and 
West  Indians  did  on  any  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  or  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  sugar,  and  would  by  nice  b  dancing  between  parties,  be  able  to  exercise  con- 
siderable power,  although  their  numbers  as  compared  with  Protestant  members 
should  be  exceedingly  limited.  He  firmly  believe(l  that  it  was  intended  to  guard 
against  any  such  influence  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  He  firmly  believed  that 
King  William,  and  the  great  men  who  advised  him,  had  it  in  view  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  way  to  which  he  had  just  adverted.  It  was 
not  for  their  attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart  that  disabilities  were  imposed  on 
the  Catholics.  The  grounds  of  that  proceeding  were  cleiirly  stated  in  King  Wil- 
liam's letter,  to  which  he  had  previously  diroi-ted  the  attention  of  the  House,  where 
that  monarch  said,  that  he  was  willing  to  afford  tiie  Catholics  every  advantage  for 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  he  could  not  consent  to  admit  them  into  par- 
liament, or  into  the  offices  which  couvfituted  the  executive  government;  because  he 
believed  that  they  would  exercise  an  influence  to  promote  their  own  purposes.  It 
was  then  determined  that  the  Crown  should  be  Protestant;  but  tiiat  object  was  not 
deemed  completely  secured  until  the  great  offices  of  state  were  also  rendered  Pro- 
testant.     It  was  on  tliat  side  that  danger  was  aiiiirehended.      It  was  thought  that 
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the  Protestant  ascendency  might  be  endangered  by  the  influence  of  personal  character 
in  the  case  of  an  adviser  of  the  Crown.  That  influence  which  assumed  the  garb  of 
conscience  was  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous.  Prevailed  upon  by  his  ministers, 
the  monarch  might  say  that  "he  was  convinced  by  the  arguments  which  he  had 
heard  on  the  subject,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  maintaining  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  church." 

He  now  approached  the  most  important  and  the  most  painful  part  of  the  subject : 
he  meant  its  bearing  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  admis- 
sion of  Catholics  to  parliament  and  to  offices  of  state,  would  endanger  the  constitution, 
yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  he  were  satisfied  that  such  a  measure  would 
have  the  eff"ect  which  was  anticipated  from  it  by  some  persons — that  it  would  restore 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland — he  would  sacrifice  his  apprehensions  of  the  ulti- 
mate result  to  the  attainment  of  the  immense  present  benefit.  If  he  could  be 
convinced  that  that  one  thing  would,  as  an  lion,  member  had  said,  conduct  Ire- 
land to  the  Elysian  fields,  or  that  it  was,  according  to  another  hon.  member,  the 
only  road  to  salvation  for  that  country,  he  would  not  scruple,  if  he  could  not  subdue 
his  apprehensions,  at  least  to  make  tliem  subordinate  to  so  happy  a  result.  He 
could  not,  however,  make  up  his  mind  to  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  disabilities 
which  pressed  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  produce  any  sucli  consummation. 
The  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  speaking  on  this  subject,  had  said,  that  "  we  were 
now  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,"  and  asked  "  whether  we  should  not  ascend  to  the  top  ?" 
For  his  part,  if  he  were  sure  that  what  the  hon.  member  pointed  out  as  the  top  was 
really  the  top,  and  that  when  they  had  attained  tiiat  point  they  would  not  behold 
another  horizon,  he  would  accompany  him  in  his  ascent.  The  example  of  other 
countries,  and  of  Scotland  among  the  rest,  had  been  referred  to,  and  it  was  said,  that 
the  same  elFects  which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  would  result  in  Ireland,  if  the 
same  measures  were  adopted.  His  answer  to  that  was,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
Catholics  did  not  intend  to  pursue  the  same  measures.  Scotland  was  not  a  case  in 
point.  If  the  friends  of  the  Catholics  should  propose  to  make  the  religion  of  the  great 
majority  the  religion  of  the  state,  to  transfer  the  emoluments  of  the  Protestant  church 
to  the  Catholics,  and  to  open  to  them  all  the  great  oliices  of  the  state,  he  could 
understand  that;  but  if  they  proposed  to  maintain  the  Protestant  church  establish- 
ment as  the  religion  of  the  state,  then  he  would  say,  that  there  would  still  exist  a 
barrier  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  attainment  of  his  wishes,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  [hear,  hear!]  Did  the  advocates  of 
the  Catholics,  when  they  had  succeeded  in  placing  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  on 
an  equality  in  point  of  law,  intend  to  admit  them  to  an  equality  of  power;  and  if 
they  did,  could  they  imagine  that  Catholics  would  be  founll  as  efficient  servants  to 
administer  the  aftairs  of  a  Protestant  state  as  Protestants  were  ?  If  it  were  intended 
merely  to  remove  from  the  Catholic  the  exclusion  bylaw,  and  to  give  him  a  nominal 
eligibility  to  enjoy  political  privileges  wiiich  in  jjractice  he  would  be  debarred  from, 
the  exclusion  would  then  be  the  more  galling,  inasmuch  as  it  would  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  personal  considerations,  and  not  of  legal  disqualification ;  and  under  such  a  state 
of  things  he  was  convinced,  that  the  agitation  which  would  prevail  in  Ireland  on  the 
occasion  of  elections  and  other  opportunities  for  the  display  of  public  feeling,  would 
be  quite  as  great  as  that  which  was  at  present  experienced.  How  many  were  the 
objects  which  would  still  remain  to  be  attained  by  the  Catholics !  How  would  it  be 
po.-sible  hereafter  to  deny  the  propriety  of  Catholic  priests  exercising  their  spiritual 
autliority  for  temporal  purjioses  ?  His  right  hon.  friend  had  vindicated  the  Catholic 
priests  for  exciting  what  he  called  the  patriotism  of  the  Irish  freeholders.  Would 
not  the  priests  hereafter  be  the  judges  of  what  constituted  patriotism  ?  Might  not 
the  priests,  after  the  proposed  measure  of  relief  was  granted,  claim  to  be  the  best 
judges  of  what  was  patriotic,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  their  church  ?  If  the 
exercise  of  their  spiritual  authority  in  political  matters  were  vindicated  now,  how 
could  it  be  denied  in  future  ?  Could  any  comparison  be  drawn  between  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  power  by  tl^e  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland  during  the  late  elections,  and 
that  by  Protestant  clergymen  ?  Instances  might  be  found,  he  did  not  mean  to  vin- 
dicate tliem,  of  Protestant  clergymen  busying  themselves  too  much  in  election 
art'airs.  He  would  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  encourage  such  proceedings.  But 
be  would  ask,  if  any  Protestant  cle"gyraan  had  been  found  in  any  county  of  England, 
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for  any  object  which  he  might  deem  of  importance,  to  attempt  to  dissolve  the  bund 
which  subsisted  between  landlord  and  tenant — a  bond,  he  maintained,  not  of  subser- 
viency, but  of  generous  attachment  for  kind  offices — by  saying,  "  You  must  fly  in  the 
face  of  your  landlord,  and  vote  as  we  direct  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  Protestant 
establishment  in  church  and  state" — when  would  there  have  been  an  end  of  the 
just  indignation  which  would  be  excited  in  that  House  at  such  indecent  conduct: 
He  knew  not  precisely  the  extent  to  which  the  interference  of  the  Catholic  jjrie-its 
had  been  carried  during  the  late  elections  in  Ireland ;  but  he  believed  that  it  had 
prevailed  to  a  degree  which  was  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  which  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  vindicate;  because  that  vindication  could  not  at  present  be  advanced  on  any 
ground  which  would  not  apply  to  the  future. 

Having  touched  upon  this  point,  he  would  now  proceed  to  examine  whether  the 
Catliolic  prelates  merited  all  the  eulogiums  which  hud  been  bestowed  on  them  by  his 
right  hon.  friend,  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland.  He  entertained  great  respect 
for  the  office  of  those  reverend  persons ;  and  he  could  assure  the  House  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  encpiire  minutely  into  their  conduct ;  but  when  his  right  hon.  friend  had, 
on  a  former  night,  thought  proper  to  have  their  petition  read  at  length,  to  pass  the 
highest  encomiums  upon  them,  and  to  recpure  the  House  to  place  implicit  confidence 
in  their  declarations,  he  might  be  excused  for  enquiring  whether  their  acts  were 
consistent  with  their  professions.  His  right  hon.  friend  not  only  said  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  IukI  exerted  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace, 
but  he  positively  declared  that  the  public  tranquillity  of  Ireland  at  that  moment 
de[)ended  on  them.  Now,  before  he  could  join  in  giving  those  persons  such  extra- 
vagant praise,  or  concur  in  attributing  to  them  such  extraordinary  results,  he  would 
ask  his  right  hon.  friend  one  question.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  denounced  in  the 
severest  terms  the  conduct  of  certain  agitators  and  demagogues.  He  did  not,  he  said, 
know  exactly  what  the  object  of  those  persons  was  :  he  doubted  whether  they 
intended  to  drive  the  people  into  actual  rebellion,  but  he  was  certain  that  at  least 
they  intended  to  infuriate  and  exasperate  them,  in  order  to  intimidate  this  country 
into  a  concession.  If  that  were  the  case — if  such  were  the  conduct  of  those  demagogues 
— he  would  ask  his  right  hon.  friend  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  to  whom 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  was  said  to  be  owing,  had  published  any  declaration 
against  them  ?  Had  the  Catholic  prelates,  when  they  found  that  the  Association 
was  continued,  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  the  advocates  of  the  Catholics,  who 
said  there  would  be  nothing  but  submission  to  the  laws — had  they,  he  asked, 
discouraged  tlie  proceedings  of  that  body?  He  took  the  character  of  the  Catholic 
Association  from  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  from  other  Irish  members;  and  if  that 
cliaracter  were  correct,  he  could  not  join  in  the  praises  which  were  lavished  upon  the 
Catholic  prelates.  Were  any  of  the  prelates  who  subscribed  to  the  petition  members 
of  the  Association  ?  He  was  forced  to  enter  upon  this  examination,  because  his 
right  hon.  friend  required  him  to  place  confidence  in  the  declarations  of  the  prelates, 
and  besides  attributed  to  them  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  to  be  endured 
that  an  appeal  should  at  once  be  made  to  the  generosity  and  to  the  fears  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  told  that  the  Catholic  prelates  had  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  promote  peace  in  Ireland — and  of  course  discouraged 
the  Association,  which  had  flown  in  the  face  of  parliament — and  on  the  other,  that  the 
whole  Irish  nation,  from  the  peer  and  the  priest  to  the  lowest  peasant,  were  banded 
together  and  determined  to  obtain  emancipation.  Now  he  found  that,  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  prelates  who  had  signed  the  petition,  eleven  were  at  that  moment  members  of 
the  Catholic  Association.  He  would  not  have  mentioned  this  circumstance,  had  it 
not  been  forced  on  his  attention  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries  into  the  justice  of  the 
exclusive  pretensions  put  forward  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  prelates.  It  would,  in 
future,  be  as  well  that  those  eminent  persons  should,  whilst  they  were  signing  peti- 
tions which  expressed  their  entire  respect  for  the  legislature,  and  above  all  for  the 
church  establishment,  abstain  from  making  themselves  parties  at  the  same  time  to 
declarations  which  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  those  professions.  Some  papers 
couched  in  terms  of  extraordinary  asperity  had  been  put  forth  by  Dr.  Doyle.  It 
was  said,  in  excuse  for  him,  that  those  papers  were  controversial.  It  mattered  not. 
If  he  did  not  avow  the  statements  contained  in  his  letters,  it  was  unworthy  of  a 
bishop  to  utter  them ;  and  if  he  did  avow  them,  then  they  were  utterly  inconsistent 
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■with  the  declarations  of  the  petition.  On  this  point  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
nothing  would  have  such  an  effect  on  the  people  of  England  as  fair  dealing  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics.  They  expected  from  them  an  open  declaration  of  what  their 
sentiments  were,  either  on  political  matters  or  on  religion.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  say  with  respect  to  the  opposite  declarations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates ;  but  there  was  something  in  them  extremely  painful  to  his  feelings. 

His  right  hon.  friend  had  blamed  the  hon.  member  for  Derry  for  not  taking  the 
declaration  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  as  to  what  their  tenets  were ;  and 
had  told  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  ransack  the  history  of  past  ages  to  discover 
them.  But  when  the  Catholics  were  so  inconsistent  in  their  declarations,  was  it 
surprising  that  some  distrust  should  be  entertained  on  the  subject  ?  He  admitted 
that  the  acts  and  declarations  of  individuals  were  not  to  be  charged  or  visited  upon 
a  whole  body  like  that  of  the  Catholics ;  but  there  were  circumstances  under  which 
the  acts  of  individuals  could  not  be  passe;!  over.  It  was  iv.  vain  to  say  that  gentlemen 
need  not  refer  to  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Doyle,  or  Dr.  Curtis,  or  to  that  of  any  other 
person,  standing  in  the  position  in  which  these  parties  stood  with  respect  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland :  their  declarations  were  not  only  fit  matter  to  be  referred  to, 
but  became  of  some  importance.  The  hon.  member  for  Drogheda  (Mr.  Van  Hom- 
righ)  had  borne  testimony  to  the  general  character  of  Dr.  Curtis,  and  to  the  severity 
with  which  that  gentleman  had  expressed  himself  against  the  proceedings  and  tem- 
per of  the  Catholic  Association.  The  reverend  gentleman  had  declared  that  he 
disapproved  of  the  Catholic  Association ;  that  he  entertained  the  highest  respect 
for  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  with  other  assurances  to  a  similar 
effect;  and  thereupon  he  had  proceeded  to  utter  to  the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda 
two  long  Latin  quotations.  These  profoundly  couched  speeches  were  about  the 
length  of  half  a  pnge  each  ;  and  he  would  not  trouble  the  House  by  repeating  them  : 
but  if  Dr.  Curtis  really  intended  to  vindicate  his  countrymen  from  having  assented 
generally,  or  taken  part  in  the  abominable  reflections  which  from  one  quarter  in 
Ireland  had  been  cast  upon  that  exalted  and  lamented  individual,  would  it  not  have 
been  easier,  and  readier,  and  more  intelligible,  if  he  were  sincei'e  in  this  object,  to 
have  declared  his  meaning  plainly  and  simply  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  than  to  have 
whispered  his  dissent  to  the  hon.  member  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  quotation? 

But  he  could  not  leave  the  subject  of  the  acts  of  individuals  here.  He  did  think 
that  their  conduct  at  least  went  for  something  in  judging  of  the  feelings  and 
dispositions  of  the  persons  whom  they  represented ;  and  he  would,  therefore,  very 
shortly  notice  a  document  upon  which  great  stress  had  recently  been  laid.  He 
alluded  to  the  petition  which  had  been  presented  to  die  House  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  generally  of  Ireland.  The  very  first  objection  which  he  would 
always  take  to  the  conduct  of  any  individual  or  anj'  party  was,  where  it  evinced 
any  want  of  manly  candour  or  sincerity.  Now,  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland  referred  the  Hou:-e  to  a  document  published  a  few  months  since 
by  the  same  body,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Declaration  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Ireland,"  and  which  they  now  stated  to  the  House  they  had  framed  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  hearts,  in  order  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  truth  of  some  of  those 
ordinances  of  their  church  which,  as  they  believed,  were  most  generally  misunder- 
stood and  misconstrued.  This  Declaration  had  been  published  only  as  lately  as  in 
the  last  year.  This  was  the  very  paper  of  all  others  to  which  men  would  be 
inclined  to  look  for  a  sound  and  complete  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  And  when  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  taken  up  that  Declaration,  and  found  it  set 
out — "That  the  Catholics,  in  common  with  all  Christians,  received  and  respected 
the  entire  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  they  were  found  in  Exodus  and  Deutero- 
nomy, and  that  the  discordance  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  ritual  upon 
this  subject  arose  merely  from  a  different  manner  of  arranging,"  &c. — when  he  read 
this,  he  had  really  been  of  opinion  that  he  bad  lived  in  error.  He  believed,  almost 
of  course,  that  which  he  saw  before  him.  He  had  heard,  undoubtedly,  that  the 
Catholics  rejected  the  second  commandment,  and  excluded  it  from  their  catechism  ; 
but  he  could  not  question  that  which  competent  persons  now  declared  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  hearts  to  be  the  truth  ;  and  for  a  moment  he  had  believed  that  the 
report  was  an  error.  Now,  how  did  the  thing  turn  out  upon  examination?  On 
taking  into  his  hand  the  catechism  of  the  Catholics — this  it  was  that  he  did  complain 
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of— it  was  better  for  all  parties — better  for  the  Catholics  taemselves — he  said  this  in 
110  hostility  to  them,  and  he  was  sure  that  it  was  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
near  him  would  say  too — it  was  better  that  they  sliould  come  forward  fairly  and 
honestly,  and  state  what  was  the  fact,  let  it  be  whieli  way  it  might : — he  took  up  a 
Catholic  catechism ;  it  was  a  catechism  authorized  by  Dr.  Milner,  and  apjjroved  by 
the  four  Catholic  archbishops  of  Ireland  :  it  was  the  twenly-fit'th  edition,  "carefully 
corrected  and  published  by  Mr.  R.  Coyne,"  the  publisher  of  the  Maynooth  College 
and  of  the  Catholic  Association — so  that  it  was  an  authority  beyond  all  cavil;  and 

wh.en  he  turned  to  the  page  that  contained  the  commandments  in  this  catechism 

merely  to  be  convinced  of  the  error  under  which  he  had  laboured  so  long — he  found 
the  first  commandment  given — '•  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God," — and  the  second  com- 
mandment was — '•  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,"  [hear, 
hear.]  It  Mas  true,  however,  that  there  were  ten  commandments  in  all ;  for  one 
was  divided  into  two,  to  make  up  for  the  second,  which  was  omitted:  the  ninth 
was — "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife;"  and  the  tenth  was — "Thou 
shalt  not  covet  tliy  neighbour's  goods,  &c.,  nor  any  thing  that  i^  Ids."  Now,  it  was 
better  to  say  nothing  at  all  tlian  to  say  this.  He  made  it  no  matter  of  accusation 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  that  they  chose  to  exclude  any  part  of  the 
catechism  from  their  rirual.  He  said  nothing  at  all  about  their  belief  or  disbelief  of 
the  second  commandment:  let  them  reject  it  if  they  would  ;  but  do  not  let  them 
come  down  and  state  in  tiie  "simplicily  of  their  hearts,"  tliat  to  tlie  House  and  to 
the  public  of  England  which  it  was  dilBcult  not  to  perceive  was  not  borne  out  by 
fact. 

He  could  not  bind  himself  to  take  the  question  of  emancipation  as  it  was  attempted 
to  be  put  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Ireland.  "  This  is  our 
remedy  to  put  an  end  to  discord  and  dissension  ;  if  you  will  not  accept  it,  tell  us  what 
else  we  shall  dor"  He  did  not  feel  liimself  called  upon  to  take  that  demand  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  oifered.  lie  would  do  every  thing  that  lay  in  his  power — attempt 
every  course  tiiat  promised  any  thing  like  success — to  put  a  stop  to  the  dissensions 
which  distracted  Ireland;  but  in  his  conscience  he  believed,  that  the  course  which 
w  as  called  Emanci})ati(in  would  be  attended  by  the  very  contrary  of  any  such  result. 
He  believed  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  once  consented  to  admit  Catholics  within 
its  walls,  the  only  effect  v.ould  be  that  of  increased  discord  and  dissension ;  it  would 
lead  to  fresh  interference  in  every  case  of  election  between  the  Protestant  landlord  and 
his  Catholic  tenant ;  an  1  to  an  invariable  struggle,  upon  such  occasions,  in  every 
county  of  Ireland  in  which  a  contest  could  be  raised.  The  system  upon  which  he  had 
ueen  contented  to  act,  and  on  which  he  was  still  content  to  act,  with  reference  to 
Ireland,  was  this — he  had  been  ready — desirous — he  did  not  say  too  much  if  he  said 
anxious — to  enter,  at  all  times,  into  any  alleged  abuse  ;  and  to  be  satisfied  that  amongst 
the  Irish  laity,  without  respect  to  creed  or  condition,  justice  and  law  were  impartially 
administered.  Whatever  might  be  liis  zeal,  or  imputed  zeal,  for  the  Established 
Church,  that  feeling,  he  trusted,  had.  never  biassed  him  when  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land were  at  stake.  His  reverence  for  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  its 
institutions,  had  not  prevented  him  from  devoting  night  after  night  to  give  etl'ect  to 
tlie  late  bill  for  the  regulation  of  Irish  tithes,  when  he  thought  that  measure  really 
calculated  to  benefit  the  people.  Whenever  an  actual  wrong  or  evil  existed,  no  man 
could  agree  more  readily  than  he  did  that  it  ought  at  once  to  be  removed.  If  it  could 
be  shown  even,  that  by  any  one  of  the  existing  disabilities,  real  injustice  or  Injury 
were  inflicted  u{)on  the  Catholics,  he  should  be  inclined  to  look  at  the  removal  of  that 
disability  with  a  very  different  eye  from  that  with  which  he  now  contemplated  the 
removal  of  the  Whole.  Of  this  he  was  at  least  sensible — that,  whatever  liis  measures 
had  been  with  reference  to  Ireland  and  Irish  interests,  they  had  been  conceived  in 
the  desire,  and  executed  with  the  intention,  of  fairness.  He  knew  that  there  were 
persons  who  denied  him  even  this  meed  of  justice.  It  was  part  of  his  painful  duty 
to  read  the  discussions  sometimes  of  that  body  which  called  itself  the  Catholic  Associ- 
ation; and  he  there  saw  himself  attacked  with  bitter  and  personal  abuse;  j)e"haps 
occasionally  by  some  individuals  frotu  whom  he  might  have  looked  for  a  different 
treatment.  He  made  no  complaint  of  these  attacks — he  begged  not  to  be  suspected 
of  making  any  complaint;  and  he  only  referred  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  contra- 
dicting those  assertions  in  which  he  V;'as  accused  of  having  adopted  u  conduct  towards 
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Ireland  calculated  to  trouble  and  to  inflame.  These  charges  he  denied,  let  them 
emanate  from  whence  they  would.  Whenever  petitions  had  been  presented  from  the 
country  against  the  Catholic  claims,  he  had  opposed  those  claims,  and  would  oppose 
them  ;  but  he  had  confined  his  opposition  to  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  course  which  he  had  pursued,  his  determination  was  taken  to  persevere;  but 
he  appealed  to  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland, 
whether,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  excite  animosity,  or  raise  up  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Catholics — whether  he  had  not  concurred  with  his  right  hon.  friend  in  every 
course,  in  every  measure-,  the  object  of  which  was  to  produce  good  understanding 
and  pacification.  He  said  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  "  You  are  the  favoured  body ; 
and  it  behoves  you,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  cautious,  and  the  most  forbearing."  He 
had  called  upon  them  to  lay  aside  their  ancient  feuds  and  prejudices,  to  omit  their 
celebrations  of  those  triumphs  which,  however  justifiable  in  feeling,  could  not  fail 
to  be  offensive  and  painful  to  those  who  were  their  fellow  subjects,  and  with  whom 
it  was  their  dutj^  to  live  in  amity  ;  and  he  had  exhorted  them  not  to  be  deterred  from 
doing  this  even  by  that  cause  which  was  the  most  liliely  to  deter  them  from  it — by 
the  taunts  and  insults  of  those  who  mis-advised  and  mis-directed  their  antagonists. 
Whatever  opposition  he  might  have  given  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  he  repeated, 
that  he  had  never  oS'ered  any  but  that  which  he  had  given  from  his  place  in  that 
House.  As  far  as  he  knew  himself  he  might  say,  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  labour 
in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  as  a  country  generally.  By  his  correspondence  with  the 
noble  individual  who  presided  over  the  government  of  that  country,  and  to  whose 
conduct  in  the  performance  of  his  high  duties  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  bear  too 
honourable  a  testimony — by  his  correspondence  with  that  noble  lord,  he  believed  it 
would  be  shown  that  he  had  concurred  with  him  in  securing  to  the  Catholics  every 
privilege  and  every  indulgence  to  which  by  law  they  were  entitled.  That  was  the 
system  upon  which  he  had  at  least  attempted,  and  on  which  he  was  still  disposed,  to 
act  towards  Ireland  ;  but  further  than  that,  he  must  ft-ankly  avow,  consistently  with 
his  conscience,  and  with  a  conviction  I'ormed  upon  long  and  careful  deliberation,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  go.  This  might  not  be — would  not  be — the  length  to  which 
some  desired  that  England  should  proceed  ;  but  still  he  had  hoped  for  a  more  fair 
and  candid  construction  than  England  had  received  :  he  had  hoped  that  to  the  deci- 
sion of  this  country  obedience,  if  not  assent,  would  have  been  given  by  the  people  of 
Ireland.  This  had  not  been  the  case.  It  was  the  more  to  be  deplored,  because,  deceived 
indeed  were  those  persons  who  supposed  that,  by  violence  and  menaces,  any  change 
(  ould  be  produced  in  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Those 
who  entertained  any  such  delusion,  would  find  themselves  miserably  deceived.  They 
should  find,  as  far  as  regarded  himself,  that  their  arguments  failed  of  the  very  first 
etl'ect  which  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  from  them — that  his  indignation  at  their 
conduct  should  not  prevent  him  from  giving  to  the  Catholics  in  general  every  iota  of 
advantage  and  immunity  which  he  believed  he  ought  to  give  them.  The  Roman 
Catliolics  were  wrong — they  would  find  that  they  had  been  wrong — that  they  were 
misguided  in  supposing  that  they  could  intimidate  the  British  House  of  Commons; 
but  still  the  conduct  of  a  few  designing  individuals  should  not  urge  him  into  denying 
them  a  single  point  of  that  which  he  could  safely  give  them,  or  to  which  already  they 
were  entitled. 

He  might  be  told  that  what  he  looked  for  was  impossible — that  the  deference  which 
he  expected  to  the  decision  of  the  legislature,  the  people  of  Ireland  would  not  and 
could  not  pay.  He  might  be  told — he  had  been  told — that  he  was  wrong  ;  that  his 
system  was  a  system  of  error ;  and  that,  such  was  the  prevalence  of  better  and  newer 
opinions,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  could  not  be  sanctioned  any  longer, 
lie  did  not  believe  that  this  was  the  fact ;  but,  if  it  turned  out  to  be  so,  all  "he  could 
do  was  to  regret  it.  If  the  House  and  the  country  were  against  him,  he  had  no  answer 
to  such  an  argument.  He  should  bow  with  reverence  to  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  assembly  which  he  saw  before  him ;  he  should  pray  with  all  his  heart  tiiat  they 
might  be  in  the  right,  and  that  he  might  be  wrong;  but  he  should  remain  uncon- 
vinced. He  should  still  retain  his  opinions  as  to  what  was  the  system  which  the 
country  and  the  legislature  ought — he  did  not  mean  to  speak  liarshly  if  he  used  a 
decided  terra — to  enforce.  He  thought  it  right  to  retain  all  the  existing  disabilities, 
as  far  as  related  to  admitting  Catholics  to  the  Icgislatui-e,  and  to  ofiSces  of  state.    He 
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thought  it  rl^iL  to  do  this,  in  the  first  phice,  with  reference  to  the  plan  arranged  for 
the  succession  to  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  though  he  might, 
perliaps,  he  induced  to  overlook  that  consideration,  if  he  could  believe  that  any  etforts 
like  those  anticipated  by  some  gentlemen  would  arise  from  the  remission  of  the  dis- 
abilities, he  did  not  think  that  in  reality  any  such  advantages — or  any  advantages 
whatever — were  likely  to  accrue  from  that  course.  In  this  belief,  however  painful  it 
was  to  him  to  ditter  from  tliose  for  whom  he  personally  entertained  the  most  cordial 
respect,  and  with  whom  he  believed  u])on  almost  all  other  subjects  he  was  agreed, 
he  had  now  discharged  that  which  to  hiin  was  a  most  painful  duty — the  opposing  the 
resolution  before  the  House.  He  had  felt  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  state  with 
firmness,  but,  he  trusted,  without  asperity,  the  principles  which  his  reason  dictated, 
and  which  his  honour  and  conscience  compelled  him  to  maintain.  The  influence  of 
some  great  names  had  lately  been  lost  to  the  cause  which  he  supported ;  but  he  had 
never  ach)pted  his  opinions  upon  it,  either  from  deference  to  high  station,  or  that 
which  might  more  fairly  be  expected  to  impress  him — high  ability.  Keen  as  the 
feelings  of  regret  must  be,  with  which  the  loss  of  those  associates  in  feeling  was 
recollected,  it  was  still  a  matter  of  consolation  to  him,  that  he  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  showing  bis  adlierence  to  those  tenets  which  he  had  formerly  espoused, — of  show- 
ing that,  if  his  opinions  were  unpopular,  he  stood  by  them  still,  when  the  influence 
and  authority  that  might  have  given  them  currency  was  gone;  and  when  it  was  im- 
possible, he  believed,  that  in  the  mind  of  any  human  being,  he  could  stand  suspected 
of  pursuing  his  principles  with  any  view  to  favour  or  personal  aggrandizement 
[cheers]. 

At  the  closB  of  the  debate,  protracted  till  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
the  House  divided  :  Ayfes,  272 ;  noes,  276 ;  majority  against  the  motion,  4. 
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March  8,  1827. 

On  the  motion  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Corn  Trade  Acts,  Lord  Clive  moved,  by  way  of  Amend- 
ment, the  following  resolution:  —  "That  it  is  necessary  to  give  protection  to  the 
growers  of  British  corn  against  the  importation  of  corn  the  produce  of  countries  not 
cultivated  by  British  subjects,  nor  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  same  taxes,  on  a 
principle  similar  to  that  established  by  the  law  of  18-22,  until  grain  shall  have  reached, 

in  this  country,  tlie  price  of (a  price  hereafter  to  be  determined),  in  order  to 

enable  the  British  agriculturist  to  make  his  accustomed  payments,  and  discharge 
his  government  and  local  taxes ;  to  give  to  the  consumer  the  p  ospect  of  a  moderate 
price  of  grain  during  a  number  of  years ;  and  to  Ireland  and  the  Canadas  a  pre- 
ference in  respect  of  importation." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  should  not  have  addressed  the  House  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion  had  it  not  been  for  the  personal  observations  which  had  been  made 
with  regard  to  himself  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Kent  (Sir  Edward 
KnatchbuU).  His  hon.  friend  had  paid  him  a  compliment  which  he  valued  as  he 
ought;  but  he  was  afraid  that  he  could  not  accept  it  upon  tlie  terms  on  which  his 
ho!i.  friend  had  olfered  it.  His  hon.  friend  had  expressed  a  wish  that  tlie  same 
caution  which  he  (Mr  Peel)  had  displayed  in  the  alterations  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  countrj',  had  been  displayed  in  the 
alterations  which  had  been  introduced  into  our  commercial  policy,  and  last  of  all 
into  the  Corn-laws.  But  he  woidd  remind  his  hon.  friend,  that  there  was  a  very 
wide  difference  in  the  principles  upon  which  alterations  in  jurisprudence,  and  altera- 
tions in  commercial  policy,  were  made.  Our  criminal  juris])rudcnce,  for  instance, 
was  not  afl'eL'ted  by  external  circumstances,  and  alterations  in  it  could  therefore  be 
made  as  well  in  one  year  as  in  another.  It  was  not  so  with  regard  to  measurei 
affecting  commerce  and  corn  ;  for  a  transition  from  war  to  peace,  an  apprehension 
of  famine,  and  various  other  circumstances  which  it  was  easy  to  imagine,  might 
render  it  necessary  to  make  very  important  alterations  in  our  system  without  any 
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delay.     Be  that,  however,  as  it  might,  he  y>'oultl  still  say,  that  if  any  blame  were  due 
to  the  administration  for  precijjitation  in  altering  the  commercial  policy  and  the 
Corn-laws  of  the  country,  he  wus  ready  to  take  his  full  share  of  it.     Tiie  measures 
to  which  the  hon.  member  ibr  Kent  had  adverted,  all  met  with  his  concurrence ;  and 
in  case  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  haci  been  prevented 
from  attending  the  House  by  indisposition,  he  should  not  have  hesitated  to  submit 
to  its  consideration  the  ])resent  resolutions ;  not  in  the  mere  dry  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  but  with  the  most  cordial  and  zealous  desire  to  sujiport  them.     He 
thought  it  necessary,  as  he  was  present  during-  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Kent,  to  make  that  avowal  explicitly  to  the  House ;  and  as  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  absent,  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  add,  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  been  most  hardly  dealt  with.     He  rejoiced  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  would  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  misapprehensions  to 
which  his  system  had  been  e?iposed  ;  and  he  hod  no  doubt  that  when  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  exposed  theiTi,  his  hon.  friend  Avould  applaud  his  system  as  warmly  as  it 
deserved. — He  apprehended  that  the  House  was  not  now  discussing  the  details  of  the 
resolutions,  but  was  arguing-  the  general  principles  on  which  they  rested.     Some  of 
the  arguments  which  had  been  emjjloyed  against  the  resolutions,  were  the  very  ar- 
guments on  which  he  relied  for  tlieir  support.     One  hon.  member  had  declared, 
that  the  state  of  the  currency  at  the  present  time  induced  him  to  distrust  the  pro- 
priety of  the  proposed  change.     Now,  the  recent  alterations  in  the  currency,  and  the 
effects  they  were  likely  to  produce  on  the  old  system  of  our  Corn-laws,  had  induced 
him  to  think,  that  some  alterations  in  that  sj'stem  were  absolutely  necessary.    When 
that  hon.  member  referred  to  the  law  of  1815,  and  said  that  he  would  adhere  to  the 
price  of  80s.  fixed  by  that  law,  did  he  recollect  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  money, 
created  by  the  alteration  in  the  currency  which  he  had  introduced?     Could  that 
price,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  member,  be  adhered  to  now?     He  thought,  that  when 
it  was  recollected,  that  corn  could  not  be  imported  into  this  country,  under  the  law 
of  1815,  until  the  price  of  it  was  above  80s.,  no  gentleman  who  called  himself  a 
friend  to  the  agricultural  interest,  woidd  seriously  advise  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
law  of  that  date.     What,  then,  was  to  be  done?     If  the  hon.  member  for  Suffolk 
objected  to  going  into  the  committee,  and  the  noble  lord  succeeded  in  his  resolution, 
he  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  proposing  the  amendment  which  he  himself 
thought  advisable.     He,  therefore,  trusted  that  the  hon.  member  would  withdraw 
his  opposition,  and  would  allow  the  Speaker  to  leave  the  chair.     He  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  no  man  had  a  more  friendly  feeling  towards  the  agricultural  interest 
than  he  had :  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  there  appeared  to  be,  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural,  a  most  kindly  disposition  towards  the  manufacturing  classes.     Could 
there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  that  disposition  than  the  fact,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  letter  addressed  by  his  Majesty  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
£100,000  had  been  raised  by  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  manufacturers — and 
that  mainly  in  the  agricultural  districts?  —  He  could  not  sit  down  without  saying  a 
word  or  two  more  upon  the  currency.    One  of  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  an  altera- 
tion in  the  present  system  of  our  Corn-laws  was,  that  the  continuance  of  it  would 
endanger  the  currency.     There  had  been  such  an  alteration  in  the  currency  since  the 
Corn-laws  were  first  introduced,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  impute  inconsistency 
to  any  man  who,  in  1827,  condemned  the  continuance  of  the  measure  which  he  had 
supported  in  1815.     The  Bank  of  England  having  returned  to  cash  payments,  and 
being  obliged  (o  pay  irj  gold,  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  injure  that  measure, 
to  cause  a  run  upon  the  Bank,  and  to  send  gold  out  of  the  country,  than  the  system 
proposed  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  differed  from  him  and  his  colleagues  upon 
this  question.     One  hon.  friend  of  his  had  mentioned  the  fact,  that  he  had  seen 
foreign  ships  receive  gold  for  their  corn,  and  then  leave  this  country  in  ballast;  and 
this,  ton,  at  a  period  Vfhcn  the  importation  of  corn  was  limited.     But  if  this  took 
place  under  a  limited  importation,  let  hon.  members  consider  how  much  more  exten- 
sive it  would  be  if,  under  the  jjresent  system,  corn  rose  to  eighty  shillings,  and  the 
ports,  of  necessity,  were  kept  open  for  three  months  ?    In  the  case  of  such  a  scarcity 
as  opened  the  ports  in  this  way.  speculations  would  be  indulged  in  to  the  greatest 
extent,  and  must  be  paid  in  gold,  so  that  such  a  run  would  be  caused  upon  the 
Bank  as  must  disturb  the  present  currency  of  the  country.     An  hon.  gentleman 
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had  complimented  him  upon  having  introduced  the  measure  which  established  that 
currency :  but  let  them  not  now  adopt  a  measure,  which  wouUi  bring  back  upon 
the  country  a  return  of  those  evils  which  a  different  system  had  brought  upon  them, 
and  which  he  now  hoped  and  trusted  were  nearly  overcome.  He  was  sure  the  House 
would  join  with  him  in  opposing  any  measure  calculated  to  j)roduce  a  rocurrence  of 
those  evils,  and  therefore  he  relied  upon  their  rejection  of  tlie  plans  recommended 
to  them  from  other  quarters.  After  stating  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  mischiefs 
likely  to  arise  to  the  agriculturists  from  the  proposed  alterations  were  enormouslv  over- 
rated, the  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  contend,  that  the  lion,  member  for  Esse.x 
was  mistaken  in  stating  that  the  measure  then  before  the  House  was  an  experiment 
in  legislation  hitherto  unheard  of.  It  was  no  such  thing :  as  he  would  sh(nv  by  a 
short  historic  reference.  From  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1774,  there  had  been  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  foreign  corn;  whilst  from  1774  to  1815,  there  had  been 
leave  to  import  it,  on  the  payment  of  certain  jiroteeting  duties.  Now  he  would 
show,  from  what  had  occurred  within  those  two  periods,  that  there  was  no  greater 
fallacy  than  to  suppose  that  the  importation  of  corn  was  fatal  to  agriculture.  If  any 
injury  were  inflicted  upon  agriculture,  it  was  most  probable  that  it  would  show 
itself  in  the  diminution  of  enclosure  bills.  Now,  since  be  had  entered  the  House 
that  afternoon,  there  had  been  put  into  his  hands  a  list  of  the  numl)er  of  enclosure 
bills  which  had  been  passed  within  the  period  during  which  the  prohibitory  system 
was  in  force,  and  within  the  period  when  importation  was  allowed  on  the  payment 
of  a  moderate  duty.  From  the  Revolution  to  1770,  there  had  been  six  hundred 
and  ninety  enclosure  bills;  and  from  1771  to  1815,  the  jjcriod  when  tho  admission 
of  corn  was  allowed,  there  had  been  two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two 
sucli  bills.  He  thought  that  this  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  inii)ortation  of 
foreign  corn  was  not  injurious  to  the  home  grower.  His  lion,  friend  had  said, 
that  no  report  had  been  made  of  the  expenses  of  raising  corn  in  foreign  countries. 
Certainly  no  such  report  had  been  made,  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  difficult  than  to  make  such  a  report,  for  the  expense  of  growing  corn  in 
those  countries  must  depend  upon  various  circumstances — upon  the  demand  for  corn 
in  those  countries,  and  upon  the  situation  of  the  land;  for  it  was  evident,  that  when 
the  land  was  situated  near  a  great  river,  or  in  any  other  spot  which  afforded  fa- 
cilities for  carriage,  the  expense  of  raising  corn  upon  such  land  must  be  less  than 
the  expense  of  raising  it  upon  land  not  so  advantageously  situated.  The  demand 
for  corn  must  necessarily  raise  the  price;  and  therefore  it  was  a  fallacy  to  suppose, 
that  because  corn  was  at  that  moment,  or  at  any  other  moment,  at  a  certain  price 
in  Dantzic,  that  price  would  not  be  raised  by  the  increased  demand  of  this  country. 
Let  them  look,  for  instance,  at  the  average  price  of  grain  at  Dantzic  and  Mark-lane, 
for  twenty-five  years,  from  1770  to  1795,  and  the  difference  would  be  found  to  be 
about  20s.  When,  therefore,  to  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  they  added  the  ex- 
pense of  freight,  the  profits  of  the  importer,  and  above  all,  the  duty  imposed  by 
these  resolutions,  he  did  not  think  that  any  man  who  fully  considered  the  subject, 
could  suppose  that  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon.  friend  was  likely  to  jirove  detri- 
mental to  the  British  grower.  He  certainly  did  not  believe  that  it  would ;  and 
if  he  conceived  that  it  was  calculated  to  jiroduce  an  injurious  effect,  he  would  be 
the  last  man  to  support  such  a  change.  Again,  let  gentlemen  consider  what  effect 
had  been  produced  by  the  admission  of  Irish  grain  into  England.  ITefore  the  year 
1807,  that  article  was  positively  prohibited;  but,  at  that  period,  the  prohibition  was 
annulled.  Now,  the  price  of  labour  was  much  lower  in  Ireland  than  it  was  here, 
and  the  land  was  much  richer.  Yet  the  effect  of  removing  that  jjiohibition  had  not 
been  injurious  to  the  British  grower,  ^\llat  then  was  there,  jiraetically  speaking,  to 
lead  gentlemen  to  suppose  that  the  admission  of  foreign  corn,  under  the  regulations 
laid  down  in  these  resolutions,  would  be  attended  with  a  bad  effect  Y  He  believed  the 
tendency  of  the  measure  would  be  to  produce  an  equality  of  price,  so  far  as  good  har- 
vests and  bad  harvests  would  allow  that  ecjuality;  and  he  was  quite  certain,  that  if  any 
body  would  more  than  another  be  benefited  by  level  prices,  the  aLrricultural  interest 
was  that  body.  In  his  opinion,  a  greater  boon  could  not  l)e  conferred  on  them  than 
to  keep  the  price  of  grain  between  '>^)S.  and  ()5.v.  The  country  was  not  now  situate  as 
it  was  some  years  ago,  when  the  enormous  quantity  of  three  million  quarters  of  foreign 
corn  were  brought  into  the  market ;  and  if  they  by  this  measure  could  prevent  such 
31 
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large  importations,  and  thus  do  away  with  those  fluctuations  which  had  been  so  much 
complained  of,  they  would  be  conferring  a  boon  on  the  agriculturists,  which  would 
infinitely  outweigh  any  apparent  disadvantage  connected  with  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  gave  his  most  cordial  assent  to  the  propositions  of  his  right  hon. 
friend.  He  did  hope  that  his  noble  friend  would  not,  by  persisting  in  the  resolution 
which  he  had  proposed,  prevent  many  persons  from  acting  with  him  upon  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  approved,  and  more  particularly  prevent  the  hon.  member  for  SuflFolk 
from  proposing  a  protection  which  he  thought  better  than  that  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  friend ;  namely,  a  protection  of  64s.  instead  of  60s.  After  the  numerous  appli- 
cations which  had  been  made  to  the  House,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  he  could  not  see  that  we  had  any  alternative  but 
to  take  the  present  system  of  the  Corn-laws  into  immediate  consideration,  and  he  did 
hope  that  his  noble  friend  would  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Lord  Clive  signified  his  willingness  not  to  press  the  House  to  a  division. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee,  Mr.  C.  Grant  moved  the  first 
resolution,  as  follows:  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  any  sort  of 
corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  which  may  now,  by  law,  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  should  at  all  times  be  admissible  for  home  use,  upon  payment  of  the 
duties  following,  viz. — If  imported  from  any  foreign  country — 

"  Wheat. — ^VVhenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up  and  published  in 
manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  60s.,  and  under  61s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be 
for  every  quarter  £1.  And,  in  respect  of  every  integral  shilling  by  which  such  price 
shall  be  above  60s.,  such  duty  shall  be  decreased  by  2s.,  until  such  price  shall  be  70s. ; 
whenever  such  price  shall  beat  or  above  70s.,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  Is. 
Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  60s.,  and  not  under  59s.,  the  duty  shall  be  for 
every  quarter  £1,  2s.  And  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any  part  of  each 
integral  shilling,  by  which  such  price  shall  be  under  59s.,  such  duty  shall  be  in- 
creased by  2s." 

To  this  Mr.  Bankes  moved  as  an  amendment. — "  That  whenever  the  average  price 
of  wheat,  made  up  and  published  in  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  64s.,  and  under 
65s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be,  for  every  quarter,  20s." 

The  committee  divided  :  For  the  amendment  160 ;  for  the  original  resolution  229  ; 
majority  69.     The  chairman  then  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again. 

March  12,  1827. 

The  House  in  Committee  on  the  Corn  Laws,  on  one  of  the  resolutions  relating  to 
the  importation  of  barley, — 

Mb.  Secretary  Peel  rose  immediately  after  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  said,  he  thought 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  been  diverted  by  his  indignation  against  his  Majesty's 
government  from  the  real  question  before  them ;  which  was,  whether  the  proposed 
rate  at  which  barley  was  to  be  imported,  did  or  did  not  afford  an  unreasonable  pro- 
tection to  the  home-gi'ower  of  barley  ?  Had  he  been  a  stranger  entering  that  House 
while  the  hon.  gentleman  was  speaking,  he  should  have  imagined  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  dereliction  of  duty,  and  had  abandoned  the 
principles  on»which  they  had  professed  at  starting  to  be  governed  ;  and  he  should 
have  been  much  surprised  to  have  been  told,  that  the  whole  tirade  arose  from  their 
proposing  to  grant  a  little  more  protection  to  barley  than  thej'  had  at  first  intended. 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  government  could  not  submit  a  proposition  to  the 
House,  without  depriving  themselves  of  every  power  to  modify  that  proposition? 
He  should  have  thought  that  the  avowed  principles  of  the  hon.  member  would  have 
induced  him  rather  to  applaud  than  blame  the  government.  He  should  have  thought 
tliat  the  advocate  of  free  discussion  and  democratic  principles  would  have  admired 
the  readiness  with  which  ministers  confessed  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  the 
alacrity  with  which  they  took  what  they  thought  the  right  path.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man said,  that  this  right  path  had  not  been  cho.sen  from  any  attention  to  tbe  wishes 
of  the  people,  but  from  the  threats  which  liad  been  held  out  by  a  party  in  that 
House,  which  was  above  the  people.  Anotlier  hon.  member  had  gone  further,  and 
had  candidly)  told  them  that  ministers  had  been  bullied  into  this  change.     It  woul(i 
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be  sufficient,  he  thought,  to  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  House,  whetlier  ministers 
had  acted  from  these  motives,  or  from  a  conviction,  that  in  framing  the  original 
resolutions  they  had  been  proceeding  upon  mistaken  views,  lie  should,  however, 
call  tlie  recollection  of  the  House  to  what  passed  on  the  night  when  his  right  hon. 
friend  submitted  to  them  the  principles  on  which  government  intended  to  proceed ; 
which  -were  a  free  intercourse  in  grain,  subject  to  controlling  duties.  On  that 
very  night  several  hon.  members  having  approved  of  the  rate  at  which  wheat  was 
to  be  taken,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  barley  and  oats  were  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. The  tirst  reply  his  right  hon.  friend  gave  to  this  was,  "  This  is  matter  of 
detail,  concede  me  the  principle,  and  afterwards  we  will  arrange  the  details." 
There  was  therefore  no  ground  for  accusing  the  government  of  inconsistency.  Tlie 
question  was  merely — was  this  or  was  it  not  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  home 
barley-grower,  and  was  the  resolution  of  the  1st  instant  right  or  wrong?  The 
government  had  thought  that  barley  was  not  sufficiently  protected  by  that  resolu- 
tion ;  and  it  therefore  became  its  imperative  duty,  even  at  the  expense  of  confessing 
itself  wrong,  to  raise  the  protection  on  that  grain  to  a  due  proportion  with  that  on 
wheat.  He  should  not  dwell  on  the  evils  to  which  an  undue  protection  of  any  par- 
ticular grain  would  lead,  as  every  gentleman  must  be  sensible  how  much  such  a 
circumstance  would  hamper  agricultural  proceedings.  His  right  hon.  friend  having 
learned  from  members  of  that  House,  that  barlej-  was  not  sufficiently  protected  by 
his  resolutions,  took  the  average  of  its  price,  and  of  that  of  oats  for  six  years,  and 
found  that  he  had  not  assumed  the  due  proportions.  He  then  did  what  every  honest 
man  ought  to  do,  confessed  himself  in  error.  He  had  taken  the  proportions  which 
were  thonght  for  forty  years  past  to  be  the  correct  ones ;  and  in  so  taking  them, 
was  only  to  be  accused  of  taking  for  granted  what  he  ought  rather  to  have  en(piired 
into.  He  found,  according  to  the  returns,  that  wheat  was  5Gs.,  barley  31a-.,  and 
oats  2O5.  6d.  Taking  wheat  therefore  at  60.v.,  no  just  charge  could  be  brought 
against  the  government,  if  they  took  barley  at  the  price  nov/  proposed.  If,  indeed, 
out  of  deference  to  a  large  minority,  ministers  had  been  induced  to  abandon  the 
principle  with  which  they  started,  and  had  recurred  to  prohibitions,  they  would  have 
justly  incurred  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  But  surely  for  a  modification,  not  of 
the  principle,  but  of  the  details,  they  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  charge  of  having 
been  bullied  into  the  change ;  and  he  hoped  they  should  still  enjoy  the  esteem  of  the 
people,  although  the  hon.  gentleman  had,  in  no  very  elegant  terms,  pronounced  them 
to  be  a  government  not  worth  twopence. 

The  Committee  divided:  for  the  amendment  215;  for  the  original  proposition 
38  ;,  majority  in  favour  of  the  amendment  177. 
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March  13,   1827. 

Mr.  Secretary  PjiEL  rose,  and  addressed  the  House  to  the  following  effect : — 
I  rise.  Sir,  to  introduce  certain  bills  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws 
in  England  relative  to  Larceny  and  other  offences.  The  bill  I  have  now  brought 
up — one  of  those  bills  at  least— is  for  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  branches  of 
the  statute  and  criminal  law  concerning  theft.  Probably  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  make  a  few  observations  at  this  opportunity,  in  answer  to  some  questions  which 
were  put  to  me  by  a  noble  lord  on  a  former  night,  on  matters  connected  with  these 
bills ;  which  questions  I  was  not  then  prepared  entirely  to  answer.  I  beg  to  state, 
therefore,  that  the  bills  wliich  I  have  to  bring  in  this  evening,  are  four  in  number. 
First  of  all,  here  is  a  bill  consolidating  the  whole  of  the  statute  law  of  England, 
relating  to  the  crime  of  larceny  and  other  offences  connected  therewith ;  the 
second  is  a  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  malicious  injuries 
committed  on  property;  the  third  is  a  bill  relating  to  the  very  important  question 
of  damages  arising  from  accident,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  law  will  enable  par- 
ties who  sustain  such  damages,  to  recover  from  the  hundred:  the  fourth  is  a  bill. 
Sir,  which  I  have  purposely  kept  distinct  from  the  other  three,  and  which  will  recite 
and  repeal  all  the  now  e.xisting  statutes,  that,  should  these  bills  pass  into  a  law,  will 
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become  unnecessary.  The  effect  of  these  enactments,  supposing-  they  should  meet 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  will  be  to  remove  altogether  from  the  statute-book  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  statutes.  And  I  have  tiie  satisfaction  of  stating, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  so  many  acts  of  parliament,  now  forming  part  of 
the  criminal  law  of  England,  the  whole  of  the  statute  laws  in  this  consolidated 
form — those,  I  mean,  respecting  the  crime  of  theft — will  be  comprised  within 
twenty-nine  pages  [hear].  In  effecting  this  reduction  in  the  bulk  and  number  of 
the  statutes,  I  have  made  no  rash  experiments  as  to  the  language  of  the  enactments 
I  propose  to  substitute  in  their  stead.  I  have  adhered  very  closely  to  the  phraseology 
of  those  acts  of  parliament ;  I  have  retained  all  those  terms  and  legal  designations 
which  are  allowed  to  be  of  importance;  but  in  rejecting  some  redundancies  and 
repetitions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  general  verbosity 
of  our  English  statutes,  and  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  French  criminal  code.  This 
House  has  always  shown  itself  extremely  jealous  of  laws  so  very  summary  in  their 
enactments  as  those  of  the  French  code ;  because  they  necessarily  devolve  upon  the 
judge  who  administers  them,  a  much  greater  discretionary  power  than  our  own 
system  professes  to  do.  In  point  of  fact,  Sir,  nothing  is  gained  by  the  adoption  of 
extreme  brevity  in  the  framing  of  acts  of  parliament.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
the  French  have  experienced  this  truth,  from  the  extreme  brevity  of  their  laws,  and 
the  circumstance  of  their  enactments  being  couched  in  terms  much  too  summary. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  gloss  or  commentary  of  the  learned  lawyers  of 
that  country,  defining  the  meaning  and  scope  of  these  summary  terms,  has  already 
attained  an  extent,  which,  in  point  of  verboseness  and  complexity,  bids  fair  to  rival 
our  own  statute-book.  In  the  bills  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  House, 
a  middle  course  has  been  steered  between  the  redundancy  of  our  own  legal  enact- 
ments, and  the  conciseness  of  the  French  code.  I  do  confidently  hope,  that  when,  a 
little  further  advance  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  repealing  many  of  our  old  statutes, 
which  should  no  longer  be  retained,  and  in  the  substitution  of  new  ones  in  their  place, 
the  House  will  determine  to  take  into  its  consideration  the  general  state  of  the  whole 
statute-book  ;  when,  I  am  convinced,  it  will  find  avast  number  of  old  or  defective  sta- 
tutes, which  it  might  determine  to  expunge,  while  it  could  retain  those  only  which  it 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve.  The  effect  of  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
evinced  in  many  valuable  and  beneficial  results.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  com- 
mission to  ascertain  what  statutes  at  present  remain  in  force,  and  what  from  their 
obsoleteness,  or  the  fact  of  their  being  no  longer  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
age,  might  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  or  preserved  only  for  the  future  inspection  of 
the  curious.  Some  statutes,  like  those  of  Magna  Charta,  for  example,  will  always  be 
retained,  and  treated,  of  course,  with  the  respect  and  gratitude  that  are  due  to  them. 
But  others,  though  of  great  antiquity,  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  be 
exceedinglj'  expedient  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether.  I  am  confident,  that  the  fact 
of  my  being  able  to  repeal  by  these  bills  one  hundred  and  thirty  statutes,  and  to 
compress  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain  of  them,  or  to  substitute  for  them  into 
twenty-nine  pages,  will  ultimately  tend  to  an  immense  reduction  in  the  bulk  of 
our  statute-book.—  I  omitted  to  state,  on  a  former  occasion,  some  alterations,  or,  if 
the  House  will  permit  me  to  designate  them  by  such  a  name,  some  improvements 
which  I  have -introduced  into  one  of  these  bills — that  which  regards  the  offence  of 
Larceny.  The  amendments  I  propose  will  have  the  effect,  as  the  House  will  see,  of 
reducing  the  number  of  capital  punishments  by  law.  Under  the  law  of  burglary,  as 
it  stands  at  present,  if  the  burglary  be  committed  in  any  out-house,  which  forms 
part  of  the  frontage,  that  is,  part  of  that  which,  in  law,  is  entitled  an  outer-fence,  the 
burglary  is  a  capital  offence.  If  it  be  committed  in  the  stable  or  the  dairy,  or 
within  that  which  in  the  old  language  of  the  law  is  called  "curtilage,"  the  burglar 
is  placed  in  the  same  situation.  I  venture  to  believe,  however,  that  no  person  who 
maturely  considers  this  subject  would  advise  that  a  burglary,  consisting  of  the 
breaking  into  a  cow-house,  or  stable,  or  dairy,  should  be  visited  with  a  severity 
ecjual  to  that  which  this  species  of  offence,  under  more  aggravated  circumstances — 
as  in  the  ca«c  of  breakinginto  a  dwelling-house  —is  subject  to.  I  propose  therefore, 
that  burglarv,  by  bn  akiiig  into  a  stable,  or  even  into  an  out-house,  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  class  of  burglaries  for  which  capital  punishment  shall  be  assigned 
by  the  law ;  unless  in  cases  where  there  shall  be  some  communication  between  the 
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actual  dwelling  and  that  part  of  the  premises  which  shall  have  been  broken  into,  by 
a  covered  j)assage,  or  a  window  common  to  both  of  them. — Another  important 
alteration  I  have  suggested,  for  tlie  purpose  of  remedying  a  great  defect  which  exists 
in  the^aw  of  England,  as  it  at  present  stands,  in  respect  to  offences  against  property 
committed  under  false  pretences.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ineffectual  than 
the  law  of  England  at  present  is,  with  respect  to  crimes  of  this  nature ;  and  notliing 
more  hopeless,  I  may  add,  than  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  conviction,  where  property 
has  been  so  obtained  under  false  pretences,  which  shall  visit  the  offender  with  an 
adecjuate  punishment.  For  example,  you  shall  charge  a  person  who  lias  procured 
some  valuable  goods  under  false  pretences  with  a  misdemeanour;  and  his  defence 
will  immediately  be  that  he  has  committed  a  felony  :  so  that  he  will  plead  the  greater 
offence,  because,  in  this  case  the  punishment  is  less,  or  the  conviction  more  difficult. 
Such  was  the  state  of  our  statute  law  at  present,  that  this  anomaly  absolutely  existed 
in  it.  If  a  purchaser,  under  a  false  and  fraudulent  pretence  of  purchase,  get  pos- 
session of  property,  he  is  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour  ;  if  he  be  indicted  for  getting 
possession  of  such  property,  under  pretence  of  hiring,  that  is  larceny.  If  he  be 
indicted  for  this  offence,  upon  a  case,  where  it  appears  that  he  got  possession  of  the 
property  before  the  negotiation  for  the  purchase  was  completed,  his  offence  is  larceny. 
But  if  the  purchaser  under  false  pretences  be  not  tried  until  after  he  has  got.abso- 
lute  possession  of  the  property',  then  the  English  law  charges  his  offence  as  a  mis- 
demeanour ;  so  that  if  he  get  possession  absolutely,  his  offence  is  misdemeanour ; 
or  if  he  have  obtained  either  a  temporary  or  partial  possession  only,  it  is  felony; 
and  as  you  cannot  indict  him  both  for  the  felony  and  misdemeanour  at  once,  you  are 
subject  to  be  defeated,  even  in  the  clearest  case,  in  your  attempt  to  obtain  a  convic- 
tion against  him,  on  an  indictment  either  for  the  one  offence  or  the  other.  This  is 
especially  true,  if  you  charge  him  with  the  misdemeanour.  If  you  cannot  prove 
against  him  the  ^^  (mimus  furamli"  at  certain  periods  of  the  transaction,  you  cannot 
convict  him  at  all :  he  pleads  to  the  felony,  and  your  aim  is  defeated.  Now,  the 
object  of  the  man  in  either  case  being  the  same — namely,  to  cheat;  common  sense 
prescribes  the  object  of  the  law,  which  should  be,  in  either  case,  to  restrain  and 
punish  him.  It  can  hardly  be  contended,  that  that  is  a  sound  state  of  law  in  which, 
if  you  hold  a  man  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  he  shall  be  liable  to  punishment ;  if 
guilty  of  felony,  you  shall  be  unable  in  effect  to  punish  him.  The  noble  lord,  the 
member  for  Nortliamptonshire,  asked  mc  a  question  the  other  night  in  relation  to 
the  Malicious  Trespass  Act.  That,  of  course,  like  many  other  laws  relating  to 
offences  against  property,  I  have  made  such  aii  alteration  in,  as  I  take  to  be  improve- 
ments ;  for  wliile  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me,  and  of  great  consequence 
to  retain  all  that  was  valuable  in  that  law,  I  have  ventured,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  some  amendments  in  it.  The  ]Malicious  Trespass  Act  was  brought  in,  as  the 
House  is  aware,  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  enables  the  magistrate  to  convict  the 
offender  summarily  in  the  penalty  of  £5,  if  the  injury  done  amount  to  that  sum; 
and  upon  non-payment  of  the  penalty,  the  magistrate  is  empowered  to  commit  to 
prison,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  I  propose  to  retain  the  sum  which 
gives  the  jurisdiction,  namely,  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  penalty  to  cases  where 
theinjury  done  amounts  to  no  more  than  £6.  This  law,  as  I  said  before,  in  its  pre- 
sent state  enacts,  that,  in  default  of  payment  of  the  penalty  imposed,  the  offender 
shall  be  held  liable  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months.  Now 
this,  I  think,  is  a  very  inexpedient  enactment.  I  propose  to  carry  the  same  prin- 
ciple into  my  amendment  of  this  law,  as  I  have  carried  into  tlie  other  improvements 
I  have  mentioned  ;  providing  that  the  amount  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  fine.  With  reference  to  the  objet  ts  of 
this  Act,  I  consider,  for  example,  imprisonment  for  the  sjiace  of  ten  days,  equal  to 
a  fine  of  £1.  Suppose  the  damage,  therefore,  proved  in  any  case  under  this  Act,  to 
amount  to  £\,  I  propose,  instead  of  an  imprisonment  for  three  mcmths,  to  imprison 
for  ten  days  ;  if  the  damage  done  amount  to  £2,  then  imprisonment  for  twenty  days. 
The  result  of  this  alteration  will  be,  that  instead  of  the  magistrates  having  a  power 
to  sentence  for  three  months,  the  maximum  of  the  term  of  imprisonment,  that 
maximum  will  be  fifty  days.  I  beg  particularly  to  observe,  that  I  ]u*opose  to  exclude 
from  the  scope  and  operation  of  this  Act,  all  offences  of  every  kind  which  may  be 
considered  as  offences  under  the  Game-laws.     At  present,  in  the  case  of  damage 
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done  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  the  magistrate  has  the  power  to  commit  summarily 
under  the  Game-laws.  I  propose  to  leave  out  of  the  Malicious  Trespass  Act  every 
such  case.  At  present,  the  party  injured  has  the  power  of  apprehending  summarily, 
without  a  warrant,  the  offender  who  has  maliciously  injured  his  property;  that  is, 
I  should  rather  say,  in  the  case  of  wanton  or  malicious  injury  committed  this  day — 
two  days  hence  the  existing  Act  gives  the  power  to  arrest  without  warrant.  Now, 
I  propose  to  take  away  the  power  of  this  arrest  without  warrant,  under  this  Act 
generally,  and  to  limit  it  to  those  instances  wherein  the  offender  is  caught  in  the 
fact.  These,  Sir,  are  the  alterations  I  have  made  in  the  Malicious  Trespass  Act. 
Then  there  are  the  laws  relating  to  summary  jurisdiction.  Some  of  these  impose  a 
maximum,  and  others  a  minimum  of  penalty,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate ; 
under  others,  the  magistrate  has  no  discretion  as  to  imposing  any  minimum  of  fine, 
according  to  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  must  assign  precisely 
that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Act.  Now,  I  propose,  in  all  cases  under  these  laws, 
to  fix  the  maximum,  hut  never  to  do  so  as  to  the  minimum  of  penalty;  so  that,  if  it 
shall  satisfactorily  appear  in  any  case  that  the  party  had  no  malicious  intention  in  the 
damage  which  he  may  have  committed,  the  magistrate  may  be  at  liberty  to  dismiss 
him  instantly.  At  present,  the  power  of  imprisonment,  in  the  event  of  inability  to 
pay  the  enacted  fine,  was  too  extensive.  I  have  attempted  to  regulate  the  proportion 
of  imprisonment  according  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  damage  done.  And 
as  cases  of  malicious  injur}'  to  property,  and  other  injuries  of  the  same  kind,  admit 
of  compensation,  the  party  damnified,  as  the  law  stands,  is  to  receive  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  the  actual  injury  committed  upon  his 
property,  as  satisfaction  to  him  ;  and  the  magistrate  has  the  power  to  inflict  an 
additional  penalty  on  the  offender,  as  a  satisfaction  to  public  justice. — Having 
already,  on  a  former  evening,  stated  to  the  House  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  other  measures  I  now  introduce  are  founded,  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  enter  upon  any  further  statement  of  them.  As  I  believe  that 
there  exists  no  intention  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  these  bills  at  present,  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  the  House  will  permit  them  to  pass,  proforma^  to  that  stage, 
and  to  the  committee,  merely  to  allow  me  in  the  mean  while,  time  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  that  occur.  My  sole  object  I  can  assure  the  House  is,  that  they  may  come 
before  it,  when  in  committee,  in  such  a  shape  as  to  give  hon.  members  the  best 
means  of  forming  a  correct  view  of  their  enactments  :  and  most  assuredly,  if  it  be 
desired  to  offer  any  objections  to  them,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  afford  every  oppor- 
tunity for  their  discussion,  and  to  offer  every  explanation  in  my  power. 

Sir  J.  Newport  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  bills  introduced  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  which  were  found  so  beneficial  for  England,  had  not  been  extended  to 
Ireland.  He  thought  the  whole  United  Kingdom  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
improvements  made  in  the  law ;  but  unfortunately,  whenever  any  good  measure  was 
devised  for  England,  it  was  not  for  years  after  extended  to  Ireland. 

I\Ir.  Peel  said,  that  there  were  circumstances  of  difference  in  the  law  of  the 
two  countries,  which  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  at  present  to  include 
Ireland  in  the  bills  introduced  by  him.  He  understood,  however,  that  bills  em- 
bracing the  principle  of  his  bills,  were  in  preparation  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  was  here  desirous  of  sup])lying  an  omission.  It  was 
to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  great  services  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Hobhouse  the  under-secretary,  who  had  afforded  him  most  important  and  valuable 
assistance.  He  had  a  similar  acknowledgment  to  make  for  the  valuable  assistance 
afforded  him  by  Mr.  Gregson,  a  gentleman  universally  esteemed  by  the  profession 
of  which  he  was  an  ornament.  Indeed,  he  had  found  a  disposition  to  assist  him  in 
clearing  the  law  of  its  obscurities  and  perplexities  from  the  judges,  down  to  the 
humblest  practitioner,  which  reflected  great  credit  on  all  classes  of  the  legal 
profession. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  A.  Dawsoix, — 

I\Ir.  Peel  assured  the  hon.  member  that  there  was  no  disposition  on  his  part 
to  withhold  these  bills  from  Ireland ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  try  the 
cflect  of  them  in  England,  and  if  they  worked  well,  then  to  extend  them  to  Ire- 
land. As  far  as  the  jury  bill  had  been  tried,  it  had  produced  the  most  satisfactory 
effects.     The  bills  were  drawn  up  with  particular  reference  to  the  law  in  this 
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country:  and  if  he  were  required  now  to  include  Ireland,  he  must  forego  the  intention 
of  passing  these  bills  this  session.     He  understood  that  a  bill  for  consolidating  the 
law  relating  to  Larceny  in  Ireland  was  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation. 
The  four  bills  were  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  committed. 


CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 

Makcii  13,  1827. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Portman,  who  had  presented  a  petition 
from  Blandtbrd  Forum  against  any  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
expressing  at  the  same  time  his  opposition  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition — begged 
leave  first  to  state,  that  although  his  hon.  friend,  who  represented  a  populous  and 
prosperous  county  in  Ireland,  was  connected  with  him  in  his  ofticial  duties,  as  well 
as  allied  to  him  in  private  life,  yet  that  these  did  not  make  him  responsible  for  what 
his  hon.  friend  had  said  in  that  House ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  took  all  his 
hon.  friend's  statements  for  granted.  He  begged  that  his  own  opinions  might  be 
judged  of  by  his  own  speeches.  When  the  hon.  gentleman  asked  him,  whether  he 
had  any  specific  measure  in  contemplation  for  ameliorating  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
removing  the  evils  under  which  that  country  laboured,  he  thought  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's own  good  sense  must  have  induced  iiim  to  anticipate  the  answer  which  he 
would  receive  to  his  question.  He  certainly  had  not  in  contemplation,  at  tlie  present 
moment,  any  specific  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  remove  the  evils  in 
Ireland.  Respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  evils  he  had  recently  taken  an 
opportunity  of  stating  his  sentiments;  and  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat 
them.  He  trusted  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  opinion  which  he  had  given 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  he  was  not  actuated  by  the  warmest  feelings  for  the 
welfare  and  prosi)erity  of  that  country.  His  opinion  might  be  erroneous ;  but  it 
was  dictated  by  the  most  sincere  anxiety  for  the  happiness  of  the  country  to  which 
it  related.  In  the  last  and  in  the  preceding  session  of  parliament,  the  state  and 
condition  of  Ireland  had  undergone  the  fullest  investigation  before  a  committee  of 
that  House.  He  had  attended  throughout  the  whole  of  those  inquiries,  and  had 
listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  all  that  had  taken  place.  Some  of  the  evils 
pointed  out  by  those  committees  had  been  remedied ;  to  others  he  should  be  most 
willing,  if  possible,  to  apply  a  cure.  If  he  had  any  measure  to  propose,  such  as  that 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  described,  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  no  right  to 
call  upon  him  to  disclose  its  nature.  He  would  of  course  in  that  case  give  full 
notice  of  his  intention,  in  order  that  the  sul)ject  might  be  deliberately  considered. 
If  he  had  any  such  plan,  no  better  mode  could  be  devised  of  defeating  it,  than  by 
making  a  premature  disclosure  of  its  character.  But  the  fact  was,  that  he  had  no 
such  plan;  although  he  looked  upon  Ireland  with  the  same  anxiety  to  remedy  evils 
existing  in  that  country  as  he  felt  to  remedy  evils  existing  in  this. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  POOR  IN  IRELAND. 
March  19,  18-27. 

On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Mr.  James  Grattan,  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  Education  in  that  countrj', — 

jNIr.  Secretary  Peel  thought  he  could  satisfy  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last 
(Mr.  J.  Smith),  that  after  the  manifestation  of  opinion,  in  which  he  had  not  shrunk 
from  declaring  his  acquiescence,  the  course  pursued  by  the  Irish  government  was  the 
only  one  that  could  have  been  taken.  They  selected  certain  aggravated  cases 
pointed  out  in  the  reports,  and  the  law-oiTicers  of  the  Crown  were  directed  to 
prosecute:  the  cases  were  sent  to  a  jury  in  the  ordinary  manmr,  but  the  jury  had 
declined  to  convict.  The  Irish  government  had  done  its  duty  ;  for,  although  it  was 
apprehended  that  such  might  be  the  result,  it  was  thought  right  that  no  means  of 
obtaining  punishment  should  be  omitted.     As  to  education  generally,  he  had  stated 
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his  opinions  fully  upon  the  subject  when  he  was  in  Ireland.  At  that  period,  a 
proposal  had  been  made  to  him  on  the  subject,  by  several  persons,  to  whom  he  had 
at  once  declared,  that  it  was  extremely  desirable,  in  his  opinion,  to  diffuse  the 
benefits  of  education  as  generally  throughout  Ireland  as  possible,  without  exciting 
any  alarm  or  jealousy  upon  the  grounds  of  religion.  In  consequence  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  of  the  views  which  he  had  expressed  upon  the  subject,  a  school  had  been 
formed,  comprised  of  every  sect  without  distinction,  and  a  sum  had  been  voted  for 
its  support  by  parliament.  It  had  always  been  his  wish  that  the  children  of  Roman 
Catholic,  and  of  Protestant  parents,  should  receive  their  education  together.  It  did 
appear  to  him  to  be  of  immense  importance,  that  they  should  receive  their  education 
in  the  same  school,  and  that  from  the  period  of  their  earliest  infancy  a  line  of 
demarcation  should  not  be  drawn  between  them.  It  was  his  wish  that  education 
should  be  given  generally  and  fairly ;  that  both  parties  should  conform  to  one  com- 
mon plan  ;  that  they  should  receive  their  instruction  from  one  common  source  ;  and 
that,  on  Sundays,  each  sect  should  imbibe  their  religious  precepts  and  form  of  faith 
from  teachers  of  their  respective  communions.  There  were  many  Roman  Catholic 
children  educating  at  these  schools  by  Roman  Catholic  masters ;  and,  if  any  undue 
attempts  were  made  to  convert  such  children,  it  was  contrary  to  the  original  inten- 
tion and  design  of  the  establishment.  A  system  of  imparting  religious  instruction 
generally,  without  reference  to  sects,  had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelates,  and  the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  the 
design  that  the  children  should,  on  Sundays,  receive  their  religious  education  from 
the  pastors  of  their  respective  faiths.  He  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  hear  that  it 
had  been  necessary  to  abandon  these  schools  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Late  in  the  debate,  Mr.  Peel  said  he  thought  the  subject  of  so  much  importance, 
that  he  wished  no  misunderstanding  to  go  forth,  to  the  effect  of  creating  an  im- 
pression that  any  part  of  the  system  was  to  make  proselytes.  Upon  this  subject  he 
had  only  to  refer  to  a  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  for  this  special  purpose — 
in  consequence  of  an  address  of  that  House.  In  this  commission  were  to  be  found 
the  names  of  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  Mr.  Blake,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  honour,  who  embraced  either  side  of  the  question. 
The  commissioners  had  entered  into  the  system  of  the  Kildare-street  Society  referred 
to  in  the  present  debate.  The  question  had  been  proposed  to  the  commission, 
Whether  the  system  or  practice  of  the  Kildare-street  Society  were  or  were  not,  to 
make  converts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestantism  ?  The  commissioners  had 
reported,  that  "  No  fact  has  come  to  our  knowledge  to  lead  us  to  doubt  their  own 
repeated  disclaimers  of  having  any  such  intention."  Mr.  Donelan  had  declared, 
that  if  any  such  design  had  been  entertained  by  the  Society,  he  would  not  have 
acted  as  the  inspector  of  the  schools,  and  that  he  had  performed  that  duty,  because 
he  was  convinced  that  the  association  had  no  intention  of  pursuing  any  system  of 
proselytism.  They  had  even  protected  Roman  Catholic  children  as  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  their  laws.  The  school  master  and  mistress  of  the  Society's  Model 
School  at  Dublin  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  charges  against  the  Kildare-street 
Society  were  grossly  exaggerated.  He  could  only  say,  that  if  that  society  had  ever 
attempted  a  system  of  proselytism,  it  had  greatly  departed  from  its  original  princi- 
ples, and  from  the  designs  for  which  it  was  established.  As  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  interrupting  these  schools,  it  was  not  fair  to  draw,  from  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals, an  inference  prejudicial  to  the  Roman  ('atholic  clergy  in  general.  Out  of 
sixty  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  fifty-three  had  approved  of  the  school  system,  and 
had  offered  to  give  it  every  facility  in  their  respective  districts. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

March  19,  1827. 

The  House  in  committee  on  the  Corn  Trade  Acts,  the  following  resolution  re- 
specting wheat,  meal,  and  flour,  viz.,  "  for  every  barrel  being  196  lb.,  a  duty  equal  in 
amount"to  the  duty  payable  on  five  bushels  of  wheat,"  was  put. 
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Sir  J.  Newport  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  the  following  words  should  be 
added  to  the  resolution,  "  and  also  a  duty  not  fluctuating  of  4s.  on  each  barrel  of 
196  lbs.  at  all  times." 

Mr.  Secrktary  Peel  said,  that  when  a  proposition  was  made  the  other  night  for 
increasing  the  protection  on  barley  and  oats,  he  assented  to  it,  because  he  thought 
that  the  question  had  not  been  fairly  considered ;  but,  as  he  now  thought  that  there 
were  no  grounds  for  the  amendment  of  the  right  lion,  baronet,  he  would  support  the 
proposition  of  government,  no  matter  in  how  small  a  majority  he  might  be  left. 
His  right  hon.  friend  hud  stated,  that  the  present  bill  would  place  the  duty  on  M-heat 
and  Hour  on  an  equal  footing,  and  that  previously  it  had  been  most  unecpial ;  the 
duty  on  wheat  being  I2s.,  while  that  upon  the  quantity  of  flour  produced  from  it 
Avas  only  9s.  9d.  The  resolution  not  only  went  to  this  extent,  but  it  estimated  the 
quantity  of  flour  produced  from  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  313  lbs.  only,  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  produced  336  lbs.  Could  a  greater  protection,  then,  be  expected  than  this  reso- 
lution would  grant?  Let  the  quantity  of  flour  imported  into  this  country  be  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  wheat,  and  it  would  be  seen  how  little  proi)ortion  the  one 
bore  to  the  other ;  either  because  of  a  greater  danger  that  was  ajjprehended  in 
the  exportation  of  flour,  or  from  some  other  cause.  Now,  the  House  was  called 
upon  to  fix  an  undeviating  and  rigid  duty  of  4s.,  applicable  under  all  circumstances 
and  changes  to  foreign  flour — a  course  to  which  he  could  not  give  his  sanction. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  quantity  of  flour  imported  into  this  country  by  Ame- 
rica, could  ever  in  any  way  injure  us ;  but  he  felt  that,  if  the  House  did  prevent 
the  importation  of  almost  the  only  article  we  obtained  from  that  country ;  if  it  did 
appear  to  say,  that  it  availed  itself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  excluding  the  only 
article  they  were  enabled  to  send  us,  America  would  conceive  the  measure  to  arise 
from  some  lurking  animosity,  and  this  country  would  lay  itself  open  to  the  dan- 
ger of  retaliation ;  which  would  infinitely  outweigh  any  evil  that  might  be  dreaded 
by  our  millers. 

The  committee  divided :  For  the  Amendment  116.  For  the  original  Resolution  152 ; 
Majority  36.     The  rest  of  the  resolutions  were,  after  some  conversation,  agreed  to. 


SPRING  GUNS'  BILL. 
March  23,  1827. 

In  a  debate  on  Mr.  Tennyson's  motion  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  ou 
the  Bill  lor  prohibiting  the  use  of  Spring  Guns, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  although  he  approved  of  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  as  he  would  show  by  the  vote  he  intended  to  give  that  night,  he  neverthe- 
less felt  himself  bound  to  express  his  very  strong  doubts  with  regard  to  the  practical 
consequences  likely  to  be  produced  from  carrying  the  principle  into  effect.  He 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  taking  away  the  protection  afforded  by  Spring 
guns  would  not  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  tendency  to  commit  crimes,  by 
increasing  the  temptations  to  encroach  upon  property.  Resistance  would  then 
ensue,  and  conflicts  would  be  the  consequence,  to  an  extent  as  great,  perhaps,  or 
greater  than  before.  In  a  society  constituted  like  the  present,  he  thought  they 
ought  never  in  that  House  to  discuss  a  question  on  mere  theoretical  principles, 
without  looking  at  the  effects  that  were  likely  to  flow  from  their  adoption.  Agree- 
ing therefore,  as  he  would,  with  the  principle  of  the  measure,  he  doubted  its 
effects;  and  the  longer  he  lived,  he  was  the  less  disposed  to  predict  what  woidd  be 
the  conseciuence  of  any  measure  founded  even  on  the  best  principles,  without  wait- 
ing to  ascertain  its  practical  effect ;  and  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  a  fear,  that 
there  might  be  ultimately  an  increase  of  crime  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  bill, 
from  an  addition  to  the  temptation  to  commit  offences  against  property.  When, 
however,  he  saw  the  consequences  arising  fnmi  the  jjlacing  of  Spring  guns  in  unen- 
closed grounds,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  daily  accidents  and  misfortunes  arising 
from  the  use  of  them  in  general,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  any  longer  defend  the 
continuance  of  such  a  system,  and  that  it  was  better  to  run  the  risk  of  an  experi- 
ment, even  upon  a  theory,  than  suffer  it  any  longer  to  exist ;  and  he  felt  that  the 
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consequences  of  the  change,  whatever  they  might  prove,  must  be  less  pernicious 
than  if  the  laws  under  which  such  things  ha])pened  were  permitted  to  exist.  When 
he  looked  to  the  practical  consequences  of  the  present  state  of  the  law,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  punishment  intended  to  be  inflicted  upon  trespassers  by  Spring 
guns,  seldom  or  never  fell  upon  the  guilty.  The  poachers,  he  believed,  seldom  or 
never  sutlered.  In  most  cases,  the  punishment  fdll  upon  the  totally  innocent,  or  upon 
the  keeper,  and  the  persons  who  had  placed  them  for  the  protection  of  the  game.  He 
would  vote,  as  he  had  said,  for  the  bill ;  but  he  gave  that  vote  and  that  assent  qua- 
lified by  his  expression  of  an  apprehension  for  the  consequences,  and  with  an 
opinion  that  some  relaxation  of  even  a  very  good  principle  would  be  ultimately  found 
necessary.  He  repeated,  however,  that  when  he  looked  to  the  mutilations  and  the 
calamitous  results  which  arose  from  the  use  of  Spring  guns,  he  could  not  refuse  his 
assent  to  the  bill.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  tlien  alluded  to  the  arguments  which 
had  been  used  by  the  hon.  baronet  and  others  with  respect  to  the  influence  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  the  poachers  by  the  dread  of  Spring  guns,  and  observed  that  the 
hon.  baronet  might  still  continue  to  use  his  '7rohu<p\of;0oio's  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  [hear!  and  a  laugh].  There  were  several  portions  of  the  bill  to  which  he 
objected;  such  as  allowing  Spring  guns  to  be  placed  in  an  open  field,  and  some 
otliers  of  that  kind.  He  did  not  see  how  or  why  Spring  guns  v/ere  not  to  be  placed 
in  an  enclosed  field,  and  yet  allowed  in  an  open  common;  but  as  these  defects,  if 
they  were  defects,  might  be  remedied  in  the  committee,  he  would  conclude  by 
expressing  his  cordial  assent  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  104  against  42 ;  majority,  62. 


THE  GAME  LAWS. 

March  28,  1827. 


In  a  conversation  which  arose  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Mr.^Littleton 
from  Wolverhampton,  praying  for  an  alteration  of  the  Game-laws, — 

Mb.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  try  the  experiment  by  a 
partial  operation,  and  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  making  game  a  saleable  commodity. 
He  was  far  from  meaning  to  say,  that  if  game  were  made  saleable,  the  Game-laws 
ought  to  continue  in  their  present  state.  He  had  long  felt  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  society  which  absolutely  required  that  those  laws  should  be  revised,  and 
placed  upon  a  ditlerent  foundation.  He  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  privileges 
of  private  property.  The  owners  of  estates,  and  of  game  preserves,  would  naturally 
defend  their  rights.  All  that  was  desirable  was,  not  to  withdraw  the  protection 
from  game,  but  to  put  the  Game-laws  upon  a  better  and  more  practicable  founda- 
tion. At  present  the  sale  of  game  was  confined  to  poachers,  and  it  was  desirable 
to  let  the  owners  of  game  come  in  competition  with  them.  In  Scotland,  the  laws 
relative  to  game  were  of  a  much  better  description  than  those  of  England.  As  to 
an  alteration  of  the  laws  now  in  force  in  England,  it  appeared  to  him  an  easy  matter. 
It  could  not  be  difficult  to  legislate  in  such  a  way,  that  persons  who  were  now 
entitled  to  kill  game  should  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  had  not  such  a 
description  of  property ;  but  in  doing  this,  he  should  certainly  wish  that  the  qua- 
lified person  should  not  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  game.  He  wished, 
too,  that  something  might  be  done  to  withdraw  the  ground  of  quarrel  which  fre- 
quently took  place  between  the  small  and  the  large  landed  proprietors  residing  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  He  did  not  at  all  enter  into  the  fears  of  those  who  thought 
that,  if  the  right  of  shooting  were  extended,  the  man  of  three  acres  would  materially 
diminish  the  game  of  liis  neighbour  possessing  three  thousand.  On  the  contrary,  a 
compromise  would  generally  take  place,  in  which  the  person  of  such  small  property 
would  be  glad,  for  a  trifling  sum,  to  agree  not  to  shoot  at  all.  To  say  that  the  man 
whose  few  acres  contributed  to  the  food  of  the  game,  should  not  have  the  privilege 
of  killing  the  very  birds  that  devoured  the  produce  of  his  field,  was  monstrous,  (^tcn- 
tlemen  would  find  it  perfectly  fruitless  to  attempt  to  continue  these  laws  in  their 
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present  state.     Such  was  tlie  altered  condition  of  society,  that  those  laws  could  not 
remain  ten  years  witliout  material  modifications. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


ORANGE  PROCESSIONS  IN  IRELAND. 

March  29,  1827. 

Mr.  Brownlow  moved  for  "  Copies  of  the  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Ilawk- 
shaw  and  three  other  gentlemen,  four  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county  of  Antrim,  and  tlie  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulburn,  relative  to  the  Marching  of 
a  Body  of  Orangemen  on  the  12th  of  July,  1825,  in  Lisburne,  together  with  Copies 
of  all  affidavits  forwarded  by  said  Magistrates  to  his  3Iajesty's  Government." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  should  confine  his  observations  to  the  single  ques- 
tion before  the  House ;  namely,  whether  any  parliamentary  grounds  had  been 
adduced  for  the  production  of  the  papers,  lie  would  not  follow  tlie  example  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  time  during  which  his 
speech  lasted  with  debating  the  Catholic  question.  When  called  upon  to  pass  an 
opinion  upon  high  public  autliorities,  he  was  sure  that  the  House  would  not  mi.x  up 
with  that  the  question  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  Though  lie  did  not  believe 
tlie  hon.  gentleman  had  introduced  this  topic  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
House  upon  the  present  question,  he  must  say  that  he  thought  the  introduction  of  it 
at  all  any  thing  but  fair.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  the  conflicting 
statements  wliich  had  been  made  were  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  production  of 
these  papers.  He  could  not  admit  the  extent  of  the  right  hon.  baronet's  reasoning. 
He  thought  that  the  question  upon  which  the  House  had  to  decide  was  this  : — Had 
such  a  prima  facie  case  been  made  out,  as  to  satisfy  the  House  that  further  inves- 
tigation was  necessary  ?  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  there  never  was  a  case 
to  which  less  suspicion  attached.  He  thought  he  should  argue  the  question  fairly 
and  properly,  if  he  took  this  view  of  it — that  a  magistrate  had  or  had  not  acted  im- 
properly, and  that  the  chancellor  of  Ireland  had  or  had  not  supported  and  encouraged 
him  in  his  improper  conduct.  First,  however,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he 
heartily  wished  all  these  associations  were  at  an  end.  He  believed  that  they 
were  dying  away;  but  at  the  same  time  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that 
if  the  processions  were  done  away  with,  it  would  be  better  for  the  peace,  the  tran- 
quiUitj',  and  the  happiness  of  Ireland.  Any  opinion,  therefore,  which  he  might 
hold — any  of  the  strong  opinions  which  he  was  known  to  entertain  respecting 
Catholic  emancipation — could  not  fairly  be  supposed  to  influence  him  upon  the  pre- 
sent question.  If  he  were  a  private  gentleman  in  Ireland,  he  declared  to  God  that 
he  would,  by  his  influence,  by  his  example,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  endeavour 
to  put  down  these  associations  and  processions.  With  respect  to  tlie  question  before 
the  House,  they  were  now  called  upon  to  investigate  circumstances  which  had  hap- 
pened two  years  ago.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  statement  of  JNlr.  Johnston  respect- 
ing these  circumstances  and  his  motives.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  appeared, 
by  his  cheers,  to  ask  why  he  did  not  produce  it.  He  would  tell  the  House  why  he 
would  not — because  it  implicated  other  persons — because  Lisburne  had  been  in 
(piietness  ever  since — and  because  these  circumstances  had  been  for  some  time  past 
buried  in  oblivion.  Why,  then,  shoidd  he  renew  the  disturbances  even  in  recol- 
lection ?  It  appeared  that  a  complaint  had  been  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
respecting  Mr.  Johnston,  and  the  latter  was  immediately  called  upon  t"or  an  explana- 
tion. The  outline  of  this  gentleman's  statement  was  as  follows  : — He  was  an  old 
clergyman,  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and  had  no  intention  whatever  of  interfering, 
when  the  circumstances  complained  of  took  place.  He  was,  however,  called  upon  by 
a  police  magistrate,  who  entreated  him  to  at'end  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates.  He 
went  there,  and  found  them  debating  how  they  should  liehave  on  the  following  day, 
which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne — a  day  which  it  had  always  been 
customary  to  celebrate  by  processions.  He  was  told,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  general  these  processions  were  illegal ;  but  upon  looking 
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over  the  Act  of  parliament  he  did  not  find  the  word  "processions"  in  it,  and  he 
therefore  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Act  did  not  inchide  processions.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  strongly  recommended  them,  as  a  friend,  not  to  use  force. 
He  denied  that  either  directly  or  indirectly  he  took  any  part  in  the  proceedings  ; 
and  though  he  took  a  different  view  of  the  law  from  the  Crown  lawyers,  yet,  as  a 
friend,  he  advised  them  to  disperse  peaceably.  It  was  true  that  he  entered  the  town 
with  an  orange  riband,  and  certainly  he  would  have  been  better  advised  if  he  had 
left  this  distinguishing  badge  at  home.  Mr.  Johnston,  however,  stated,  that  he 
thought  he  should  have  more  influence  with  the  Orange  party  if  he  wore  the  insig- 
nia which  proclaimed  him  their  friend,  and  appeared  with  a  badge  which  he  had 
■worn  on  that  day  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  thought  this  a  fair  and  honest  decla- 
ration ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  repeat  that,  in  his  opinion,  Mr.  Johnston, 
as  a  magistrate,  did  not  act  judiciously  in  appearing  with  this  distinguishing  mark. 
This  statement  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Johnston  to  Lord  Manners,  and  he  received 
no  answer  to  it ;  it  being  the  custom  of  his  lordship,  when  he  received  a  vindication 
which  he  thought  satisfactory,  not  to  return  any  answer  to  it,  but  to  let  the  matter 
rest.  Mr.  Johnston,  however,  was  uneasy  at  receiving  no  answer,  and  wrote  to 
Lord  Manners,  who  replied,  that  though  he  differed  entirely  with  him  as  to  the  law, 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  been  able  to  send  him  so  satisfactory  a  vindication.  Could 
this  be  called  encouraging  Mr.  Johnston  in  his  conduct,  when  the  Chancellor 
expressly  told  him,  that  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  law  was  wrong  ?  He 
thought  this  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  and  if  it  were,  he  would  ask  if  any  parlia- 
mentary grounds  had  been  made  out  in  favour  of  the  motion  ?  If,  after  a  lapse  of 
two  years,  no  worse  case  had  occurred— if  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  brought 
forward  the  motion  had  not  been  able  to  adduce  any  thing  of  a  more  aggravated 
nature — was  it  wise  to  revive  this  circumstance  ?  Was  it  not  fair  to  infer  that 
occurrences  of  this  nature  had  been  made  to  wear  away  by  good  example?  When 
these  occurrences  took  place,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  Act  which  forbade 
them  had  only  just  passed.  If  it  had  happened  latelj^,  the  matter  would  have  worn 
a  very  different  aspect.  It  must  be  recollected,  tliat  the  person  in  question  was  a 
very  old  gentleman ;  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  these  things  done  all 
his  lifetime,  and  at  times  when  exhibitions  of  this  nature  were  not  looked  upon  in 
the  way  in  which  they  had  subsequently  been  viewed.  Some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  circumstances  and  example ;  and  a  little  consideration  should  be  had  for 
adherence  to  former  opinions.  He  entreated  his  hon.  friend  (for  he  must  allow  him 
to  call  him  so)  to  recollect,  that  this  circumstance  took  place  in  July  1825,  and  that 
in  the  INIarch  preceding,  his  hon.  friend  had  presented  the  petition  from  the  Orange- 
men, which  prayed  an  inquiry  into  the  institution,  objects,  signs,  oaths,  and  pass- 
words of  the  Orange  lodges  in  Ireland,  and  stated  that  the  Orangemen  were  most 
anxious  for  inquiry.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  taken  a  part  in  the  debates  of  1825,  and  he 
then  held  precisely  the  same  language  which  he  held  now,  and  said  that  nothing 
could  compensate  for  the  existence  of  these  associations.  He  never  could  agree  to 
the  pro.luction  of  papers  which  would  inculpate  parties  who  had  no  disposition  what- 
ever to  violate  the  law ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  he  should  decidedly  oppose 
the  motion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  124  against  69;  majority,  55. 


INTERFERENCE  OF  THE  MILITARY  AT  THE  LATE  CARLISLE 

ELECTION. 

April  3,  1827. 

In  the  debate  which  arose  on  the  presentation  of  two  petitions  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  one  from  Richard  Pattinson,  the  other  from  certain  freemen  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Carlisle,  complaining  of  the  unconstitutional  introduction  of  a  military  force 
at  the  last  general  election  for  that  city,  by  which  some  persons  lost  their  lives,  &c., — 

Mr.  Skcretary  Peel  deprecated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  any  unnecessary  calling 
in  of  the  military,  to  assist  the  civil  power.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  so  long  as  the  city  of  Carlisle  remained  as  it  did  at  present, 
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without  any  efBcient  civil  force,  the  military  must  occasionally  be  called  in  to 
preserve  the  public  peace.  The  whole  civic  force  of  Carlisle  at  present  was  two 
constables.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  law  was  uot  properly  admi- 
nistered, considering  that  tliese  two  men  had  to  superintend  and  to  check  all  the 
offences  committed  by  a  population  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  persons.  He  knew 
that  a  bill  was  now  before  the  House  for  the  specific  purpose  of  giving  an  efficient 
police  to  the  city  of  Carlisle;  and  he  made  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  some 
pecuniary  sacrifice  must  be  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  carry  it  into  execution.  It  might 
be  a  good  system,  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  to  trust  to  the  exertions  of  a  party 
of  shopkeepers  and  special  constables ;  but  now,  when  the  population  was  so  much 
greater  than  it  was,  and  so  many  artificial  wants  were  introduced  among  them,  he 
thought  they  ovight  not  to  trust  to  a  corps  of  volunteer  constables,  but  to  a  well-paid 
and  united  police.  He  did  not  know  whether  he  should  have  taken  any  share  in  the 
present  discussion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  charge  of  remissness  which  the  hon. 
baronet  who  presented  the  petition  had  brought  against  himself.  He  thought  that 
he  could  satisfy  even  the  hon.  baronet  himself,  that  the  charge  was  totally  without 
foundation.  The  first  riot  took  place  at  Carlisle  on  the  6th  of  June.  On  the  7th 
the  mayor  wrote  to  him  informing  him  of  it,  saying  that  he  had  called  in  the 
military,  and  hoping  that  he  would  sanction,  not  merely  their  being  called  in,  but 
also  their  being  retained  in  the  town.  He  received  that  letter  on  the  9th  of  June. 
On  the  same  day  he  wrote  an  answer  to  the  mayor,  saying,  that  he  could  not  approve 
retaining  the  military  force  in  the  town  during  the  time  of  the  election,  unless  there 
were  a  clear  and  undeniable  necessity  for  it ;  and  that  the  sex  of  the  two  persons 
who  were  killed  by  the  military,  made  him  pause  before  he  ventured  an  opinion  in 
approbation  of  the  mayor's  conduct.  He  likewise  added,  that  as  to  the  propriety 
of  retaining  the  military  in  Carlisle,  he  was  not  then  in  a  situation  to  decide;  and 
that  he  must  have  more  facts  within  his  knowledge  before  he  gave  to  such  a  measure 
his  approval.  He  thought  that  the  hon.  baronet  would,  upon  this  statement  alone, 
acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  remissness.  But  he  could  carry  his  defence  much 
further.  He  had  written  immediately  to  Sir  J.  Byng,  the  commander  of  the  district, 
and  had  requested  that  excellent  officer  to  send  him  all  the  particulars  which  he 
could  collect,  relating  to  the  unfortunate  transaction.  He  had  received  such  a 
report  from  Sir  John  Byng;  and  he  owned  that  the  impression  on  his  mind  was, 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
election  when  he  called  in  the  military  on  the  5th  of  June.  Carlisle  was  a  garrison 
town  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  a  party  of  soldiers  Avere  lefpsin  it  during  the  election 
to  take  care  of  the  garrison.  It  was  in  consequence  of  Carlisle's  being  a  garrison 
town  that  it  had  been  so  long  without'an  efficient  police.  The  people  of  Carlisle 
had  hitherto  relied  on  the  presence  of  the  military  in  case  of  any  disturbance;  but 
he  must  now  tell  them  that  that  reliance  must  be  at  an  end ;  for^  he  would  not 
lend  his  assistance  to  calling  in  the  military  on  every  trifling  breach  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  He  then  entered  into  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the  riot  of 
the  5th  of  June,  which  corroborated  that  previously  given  by  Sir  P.  Musgrave.  He 
contended,  that  the  military  had  not  fired  until  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  in 
self-defence;  and  he  believed  that  it  was  owing  to  their  desire  to  avoid  mischief  by 
firing  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  women,  who  was  killed  at  her 
window,  met  her  death.  He  then  entered  into  a  similar  history  of  the  riot  of  the 
9th  of  June,  and  said,  that  the  information  which  he  bad  received  convinced  him, 
that  on  rbat  day  the  mayor  had  been  grievously  assaulted  by  the  rioters,  and,  indeed, 
had  been  confined  to  his  bed  in  consequence  of  bruises  he  had  then  received.  He 
therefore  thought  that  it  was  possible  that  the  mayor,  having  been  himself  captured 
on  the  5th,  and  seriously  assaulted  on  the  Oth,  by  the  rioters,  had  conceived  that  a 
necessity  existed  for  calling  in  the  military.  It  had  been  asked,  why  he  bad  not 
called  in  the  infantry,  instead  of  the  cavalry?  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  mayor's 
reason  for  calling  in  the  cavalry  instead  of  the  infantry  was,  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
aggravate  the  feelings  of  animosity  which  already  existed  between  the  working 
population  of  Carlisle  and  the  military  stationed  in  the  garrison.  He  had  now 
stated  the  case  as  fairly  as  he  could,  for  he  had  no  triumph  to  gain,  being  unconnected 
with  either  of  the  parties  in  the  city  of  Carlisle.  He  tiiought  the  hon.  baronet  had 
done  wisely  in  not  founding  any  motion  on  the  petitions  which  he  had  presented, 
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but  in  merely  stating-  it  as  a  reason  for  securing-  to  Carlisle  the  benefit  of  a  sufficient 
civil  force. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


STATE  OF  CHURCHES  IN  IRELAND. 
April  3,  1827. 

Sir  J.  Newport,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  the  foUovring-  resolutions  : — 
"  That  it  appears  from  the  Irish  statute,  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  9.,  that  many  of  the  Parish 
Churches  of  that  Kingdom,  which  had  been  transferred  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion into  possession  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  were  in  the  year  1726  in 
a  state  of  such  great  decay,  that  Divine  Service  could  not  be  performed  therein ; 
and  it  is  also  there  stated,  that  such  Churches  could  not  be  rebuilt  or  repaired  in 
consequence  of  the  Popish  inhabitants  outvoting  the  Protestant  parishioners  at 
vestries  held  for  such  purpose. 

"  That  the  said  Statute,  and  many  succeeding  Statutes,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing such  constructions,  continued  to  enact,  during  an  entire  century,  that  no  Popish 
inhabitants  of  any  parish  in  that  kingdom  should  be  admitted  to  vote  at  any  vestry 
held  for  such  objects. 

"  That,  although  the  entire  disposal  of  the  power  of  Parochial  Taxation  for  such 
purposes  was  thus  vested  in  the  Protestant  Parishioners,  and  although  those  profess- 
ing the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion  were  absolutely  excluded  from  all  possible 
interference  with  the  exercise  thereof,  the  Churches,  and  many  of  the  Cathedrals, 
were  allowed  to  continue  in  a  state  of  progressive  decay,  until  they  became  in 
numerous  instances  absolutely  ruinous,  without  measures  being  adopted,  either  by 
the  Protestant  Parishioners,  or  by  the  Episcopacy  or  Government  of  Ireland,  for  the 
prevention  of  such  highly  injurious  consequences. 

"  That  it  appears  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  effect  the  re-building  of  Churches 
thus  allowed  to  become  ruinous  by  the  neglect  of  those  who  had  full  power  to  pre- 
vent their  dilapidation,  at  the  expense  of  those  parishioners  who  constitute,  in  most 
of  the  parishes  of  Ireland,  a  very  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  but  whom 
the  Leg-islature  had  thus  specially  excluded,  as  being  Roman  Catholics,  from  all 
interference  therein." 

Mr.  J.  Grattan  seconded  the  motion. 
In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  expressed  his  readiness  to  give  the  lion,  gentlemen  opposite 
the  fullest  credit  for  their  declaration,  that  in  supporting  these  resolutions  they 
were  desirous  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  the  established  church ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  claimed  for  himself  and  his  colleagues  the  same  credit  for  meaning- 
to  exempt,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Catholic  tenantry  of  Ireland  from  undue  burthens. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  question  would  be  discussed  upon  its  own  intrinsic 
merits,  and  without  reference  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  between 
them  upon  what  was  called  the  Catholic  question.  He  must  defend  his  right  hon. 
friend  from  the  sarcasm  which  had  been  thrown  upon  him  for  his  bill  of  last  year; 
a  bill  which  had  materially  benefited  that  part  of  the  Catholic  population  to  which 
it  applied.  The  attack  upon  the  vestry  bill  was  therefore  uncalled  for ;  and  the 
assistance  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  given  in  the  tithe  composition  bill,  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  sister  kingdom.  With  reference  to  the  present  question, 
the  course  of  proceeding  by  resolutions  was  extremely  objectionable;  for  it  pre- 
cluded that  discussion,  either  of  principle  or  of  details,  which  was  practicable  in  the 
introduction  of  a  specific  bill.  He  was  sorry  that  this  discussion  had  been  embar- 
rassed by  allusions  to  cases  of  peculiar  grievance  in  the  levies  on  some  parishes,  and 
particularly  the  local  act  for  St.  George's  parish.  It  ouglit  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  latter  was  altogether  a  private  act ;  and,  if  it  had  inflicted  a  grievance,  the 
remedy  was  by  a  repial  of  the  objectionable  clause,  and  not  by  the  introduction  of 
an  irrelevant  measure.  It  was  equally  wrong  to  mix  up  cases  of  spoliation  and  out- 
rage with  the  present  consideration  ;  for  these  ought  to  be  punished  and  repressed 
■without  reference  to  any  of  the  larger  topics  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
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discussion.  He  could  not  concur  in  the  broad  proposition  -vvliich  liad  been  laid 
down  by  the  right  hon.  baronet ;  namely,  that  the  Roman  CathoUc  peasant  ought 
not  to  be  burthened  with  any  share  of  the  expense  for  repairs  of  Protestant  churches. 
If  that  principle  were  good  for  Ireland,  why  was  it  not  equally  so  for  England  ? 
Let  the  House  see  the  length  to  which  it  was  capable  of  being  carried.  If  one  class 
of  dissenters  were  to  be  so  far  relieved,  what  reason  could  be  as>igned  for  not 
releasing  all  other  classes  who  were  not  within  the  pale  of  the  established  churcli  ? 
Such  a  proposition  would  require  very  serious  consideration;  for  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  all  who  were  indiiferent  to  the  reformed  system  of  worship 
would  declare  themselves  dissenters  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  this  tax.  Un- 
doubtedly he  was  prepared  to  admit,  that  if  one  class  of  dissenters  more  than  another 
deserved  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  favourable  light,  it  was  the  Roman  Catholic  occu- 
piers of  land  in  Ireland ;  for  they  had  to  provide  their  own  churches,  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  making  the  same  provision  for  the  churcli  established  by  law.  Rut  while 
he  entertained  these  feelings  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  occupier  of  land,  he  felt 
them  not  for  his  landlord,  and  more  particularly  for  his  Protestant  landlord;  and 
still  less  so,  where  he  happened  to  be  an  absentee.  Of  all  men,  for  him  he  had  no 
consideration.  He  would  not,  indeed,  compel  him  to  reside  in  Ireland,  but  he  would 
not  exempt  him,  if  he  could,  by  a  bounty  on  his  absence,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  the  price  of  that  bounty  upon  others.  With  reference  to  the  right  hon. 
baronet's  second  proposition,  for  the  insertion  of  a  future  clause  into  leases,  to  save 
the  Roman  Catholic  tenant,  and  throw  the  weight  upon  his  landlord,  he  was  rather 
favourable  to  the  consideration  of  such  a  regulation,  if  he  could  see  his  way  through 
the  prevention  of  any  abuse  of  its  provisions.  He  felt  for  the  poor  tenant  who  had 
taken  bis  lease  without  any  expectation  that  a  church  would  be  built  near  his  land, 
and  who  had  afterwards  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  a  building.  With  these  im- 
pressions, and  with  the  utmost  desire  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
in  giving  a  full  and  calm  consideration  to  such  parts  of  his  plan  as  he  had  alluded  to, 
if  brought  forward  in  the  form  of  a  specific  bill,  he  hoped  he  would  withdraw  his 
present  resolutions;  otherwise  he  should  meet  them  by  the  previous  question,  which 
■would  not  prejudge  the  future  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenantry, 
or  decide  against  hearing  their  complaints.  As  to  the  extension  of  the  plan  to  Ire- 
land, which  had  been  acted  upon  in  this  country  in  the  mo(|e  of  building  new 
churches,  by  making  certain  public  advances  for  that  purpose,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  how  far  that  could  be  realized.  At  all  events,  he  was  not  adverse  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  if  introduced  in  a  different  form. 

Sir  J.  Newport  in  reply  said,  that  he  should  withdraw  the  resolutions,  and  simply 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  "  to  amend  the  laws  for  building,  re-building,  and 
repairing  Churches,  and  for  relieving  the  occupying  Tenants  of  Land  in  Ireland 
from  the  burthen  of  Church  Rates  in  certain  cases." 

The  resolutions  were  accordingly  withdrawn ;  and  leave  was  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill. 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 
April  3,  1827. 

Mr.  Hume,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  "That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  King's-bench,  Fleet,  Marshalsea,  Whitecross- 
street,  and  Ilorsemonger-lane  prisons,  for  tlic  reception  of  persons  imprisoned  for 
debt  and  contempt  of  court,  into  the  arrangements,  rules,  and  regidations,  made  for 
the  better  management  of  the  same  since  the  Report  of  the  Committees  of  this  House 
in  1814,  and  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  1818;  also,  to  consider  of  th.e 
operation  of  the  laws  authorizing  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
thereon,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  the  House." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  .Secretary  Peel  said,  he  was  not  prepared,  when  he  read  the  notice  of  the 
motion,  to  anticipate  that  so  many  subjects  would  be  mixed  up  with  it.  The  hon. 
member's  motion  extended  to  an  enquiry  into  a  most  important  branch  of  the  judi- 
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cature  of  this  country ;  as  one  of  the  propositions  was,  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  enquire  whether  imprisonment  for  debt  should  be  abolished.  To  this 
proposition  he  most  decidedly  objected.  But  what  remedy  did  the  hon.  gentleman 
propose  ?  He  had  not  suggested  a  single  one  to  the  House.  It  was  not,  surely,  his 
intention  to  holdvout  to  the  creditor,  that  he  should  have  no  remedy  against  the 
debtor?  The  hon.  member  had  stated  the  evils  to  which  a  person  was  subject  who 
was  cast  into  prison  for  debt ;  and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  such  evils 
existed.  But,  in  stating  such  an  opinion,  the  hon.  member  had-  left  out  of  his  con- 
sideration the  evils  to  which  the  creditor  was  subject.  The  privations  of  the  debtor, 
the  evils 'to  which  he  was  exposed,  would  operate  to  deter  many  persons  from  run- 
ning into  debt. — As  to  the  subject  of  the  enquiry  into  the  state  of  prisons,  it  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  resist  it,  without  having  it  supposed  that  there  was  a  desire  to 
screen  individuals.  In  the  present  case  be  would  readily  concur  in  that  part  of  the 
motion  which  sought  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  prisons,  but  not  into  that  part 
which  went  to  investigate  the  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  With  regard  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  respecting  the  want  of  a  medical 
gentleman  in  the  Fleet  prison,  he  begged  to  say,  that  he  had  appointed  a  surgeon,  a 
Mr.  Cooper,  with  a  salary  of  £200  a-year,  to  attend  both  the  Fleet  and  King's- 
bench  prisons.  This  gentleman  was  to  attend  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  of  the 
Fleet  prison.  He  must,  however,  tell  the  hon.  member  that  he  believed  he  was 
mistaken  in  many  of  the  facts  he  had  stated.  He  was  inclined  to  think  the  hon. 
member  had  obtained  his  information  from  a  very  suspicious  source;  and  he 
cautioned  him  not  to  rely  on  all  that  was  communicated  to  him  from  the  quarter  to 
which  he  alluded.  He  had  himself  received  many  letters  from  a  Mr.  Jennings  on 
this  subject ;  and  the  enquiries  he  had  caused  to  be  made  in  consequence,  convinced 
him  that  the  statements  in  those  letters  were  exceedingly  exaggerated.  On  one 
occasion,  it  was  stated  that  a  jury  summoned  to  liold  an  inquest  in  the  Fleet  prison 
had  been  previously  made  drunk.  He  had  accordingly  referred  this  matter  to  the 
chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who,  upon  enquiry,  found  that  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  the  charge.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Fleet  prison, 
he  believed  that  at  present  no  effectual  attempt  could  be  made  to  remedy  its  con- 
dition. If  the  revenue  had  been  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  he  had  intended  to 
propose  that  a  great  alteration  should  have  been  made  in  this  prison.  The  city  of 
London  were  desirous  of  having  the  site  on  which  the  prison  stood,  and  had  offered 
to  give  a  more  convenient  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  building  another  prison 
on.  On  consultation  with  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  had,  however,  found  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  postpone  the  measure 
to  another  year;  and  he  had  therefore  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  do  so.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  system  of  the  King's-bench  prison  was  ex- 
tremely defective ;  and  if  there  were  a  vacancy  to-morrow  in  the  office  of  marshal, 
he  should  recommend  its  being  done  away  with.  Tiie  large  fees,  amounting  to 
^£2,000  or  £3,000  a-year,  were  necessary  in  the  present  state  of  the  prison,  owing 
to  the  heavy  responsibility  and  loss  which  the  marshal  sometimes  sustained.  He 
had  been  in  constant  communication  on  these  subjects  with  the  chief  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  who,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  public 
business,  were  always  ready  to  give  whatever  assistance  they  could.  They  did  not 
refer  to  the  warden  or  marshal,  but  sent  able  and  confidential  persons,  who  made 
satisfactory  reports.  He  found  it  difficult  to  refuse  the  enquiry  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  moved  for  ;  and  if  he  would  be  content  to  take  a  committee,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  should  be  limited  by  that  of  the  former  conmiission  and  committee, 
he  was  willing  to  accede  to  it ;  trusting  to  the  hon.  member  for  forming  his  com- 
mittee so  as  to  ensure  an  impartial  investigation  into  the  subject. 
The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 
April  5,  1827. 
Mr.  T).  W.  Harvey  moved,  pursuant  to  notice,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House  rcturus  of  the  number  of  causes  set  down  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  from 
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the  year  18-iO  to  the  present  time,  specifying  when  tliey  were  set  down,  how  dis- 
posed of,  how  many  were  referred  to  the  master,  and  their  final  result.  Simihir 
returns  from  tlie  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  Chief  Baron  in 
Equity.  The  number  of  ajipeals  to  the  Chancellor  from  the  judgments  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls — also,  from  those  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  number  of  petitions  in  bankruptcy  and  in  lunacy,  now  standing  in  the  paper 
of  the  court — and  finally,  a  statement  of  ttie  number  of  original  causes,  further 
directions,  exceptions,  pleas,  demurrers,  re-hearings,  appeals,  and  causes  on  the 
ccjuity  reserved,  standing  to  be  heard  on  the  last  day  of  Hilary  'J'erm,  1827,  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  respectively; 
si)ecifying  the  period  when  each  petition  was  set  down." 

In  the  ensuing  debate, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  must  confess  himself  a  little  surprised  at  the  course 
which  the  hon.  member  had  taken,  and  at  the  warmth  of  the  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  him.  The  hon.  member,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  had  stated  that 
his  object  was  to  separate  all  political  functions  and  feelings  from  the  duties  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor.  Tliis  might  be  a  very  legitimate  and  proper  object ;  but  it  was 
strange  to  see,  after  such  a  declaration,  how  the  hon.  gentleman  could  make  such  a 
motion  a  source  of  reflections  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Whether  an  active  par- 
tisan and  political  functionary  ought  to  hold  the  great  seals,  was  a  constitutional 
question  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  discussed  upon  the  present  occasion.  It 
was  evident,  when  the  hon.  gentleman  had  given  notice  of  his  motion  relating  to 
the  Chancery,  and  which  he  had  fixed  for  the  •2.>th  March,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  possess  the  information  which  was  now  called  for  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Colchester.  The  conclusive  fact  was,  that  the  House  was  already  furnished  with 
the  information  required  by  the  motion  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  If  the 
House  were  prepared  to  say  that  that  commission  was  entirely  futile,  let  them  super- 
sede its  labours.  He  woidd  maintain  that  that  was  the  legitimate  and  fair  view  of 
the  subject.  Yes ;  he  would  say,  supersede  the  commission  and  call  for  further 
enquiry.  The  subject  would  be  discussed  immediately  after  the  holidays;  and  there- 
fore it  was  onlj'  fair  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  postpone  the  present  motion,  until 
after  the  debate  upon  the  bill  brought  in  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  held  in  liis 
hand  the  return  of  the  business  heard  and  disposed  of  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  from  Trinity  vacation,  1822,  to  Michaelmas  vacation,  182.3.  This 
return  had  been  moved  for  by  the  learned  member  for  Ilchestcr,  who  had  considered 
it  to  contain  all  the  information  necessary  to  the  subject.  If  hon.  members  would 
refer  to  page  1121  of  the  report  of  the  Chancery  commission,  they  would  find  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  occupation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  three  years.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  hon.  member  was  a  ])ersonal  attack  on  the 
Lord  Chancellor ;  but  he  did  say,  that  the  motion  was  a  reflection  upon  the  rei)ort  of 
the  commission,  and  that  such  a  proceeding  was  ])lacing  the  judges  of  the  land  in  a 
very  embarrassing  situation.  [No,  no.]  He  did  think  so;  and  he  had  a  right  to 
state  his  opinion.  It  was  a  hard  thing  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  liave  his  conduct 
thus  en([uired  into,  after  he  had  furnished  a  statement  of  his  daily  business  for  three 
years  ;  it  was  humiliating  to  that  noble  judge  to  be  called  upon  daily  to  answer  motions 
made  in  that  House,  before  it  had  been  decided  whether  the  report  of  the  commission 
were  satisfactory  or  not.  Without  imputing  to  the  hon.  gentleman  what  he  did  not 
intend,  he  would  oppose  the  motion;  because  it  placed  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  ought  not  to  be  placed,  after  what  liad  passed. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  132  against  (56;  majority,  GG. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 
April  6,  1827. 

A  debate  having  taken  place  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Admiral  Sotheron, 
from  Nottingham,  signed  by  u]i\vard  of  one  thousand  individuals,  against  any  further 
concessions  to  Roman  Catholics, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose,  for  the  purpose  of  deprecating  the  continuance  of  a 
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discussion  of  which  no  notice  had  been  given,  and  the  occurrence  of  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  anticipated  on  an  occasion  like  the  present;  namely,  that  of  pre- 
senting a  petition  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  Certainly,  he  could  not 
have  imagined  that  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  (Colonel  Trench)  would  have  ad- 
verted to  any  one  of  the  numerous  topics  which  he  had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  in  a  manner  so  irregular  ;  and,  he  might  be  permitted  to  add,  so  premature  and 
uncalled  for.  The  hon.  member  had  referred,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  to  the  Catho- 
lic Association — the  subject  of  education — the  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy  by  the 
Crown — the  determination  of  the  Catholic  question — the  present  state  of  the  elective 
franchise — and  the  improvement  of  Irish  agriculture.  Now,  he  had  not  seen  the 
petition  which  had  given  rise  to  this  extensive  choice  of  subjects  by  the  hon.  member; 
neither  was  he  in  the  House  at  the  time  when  it  was  presented;  but  he  confessed  he 
was  not  a  little  curious  to  see  it,  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  it  contained  as  great 
a  diversitj'  of  topics  as  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member.  If  it  did,  it  must  indeed  be 
a  most  extraordinary  document.  When  it  had  been  laid  down  by  the  chair,  as  in 
the  present  instance  it  had,  that  hon.  members  were  precluded  from  alluding  to  any 
thing  which  was  not  contained  within  the  four  corners  of  the  petition,  he  thought 
that  this  must  be  a  most  extraordinary  one.  However,  he  was  rather  disposed  to 
consider  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  in  the  light  of  a  record  of  his  opinions  and 
sentiments  on  the  subjects  in  question  ;  and  he  assured  the  hon.  member,  that  he  in- 
tended him  not  the  slightest  disrespect  when  he  deprecated  such  a  discussion  as  his 
speech  was  calculated  to  excite.  He  had  risen  principally  for  the  purpose  of  deprecat- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  discussion;  but,  before  he  sat  down,  he  would  advert  to 
another  subject.  It  arose  out  of  the  question  which  had  been  put  by  the  noble  marquis 
(of  Chandos)  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association.  It  was  diihcult  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind  ;  but  what  he  meant 
to  state  was  this;  namely,  that  the  subject  was  one  for  which  the  law-othcers  of  the 
Crown  were  not  exclusively  responsible.  True  it  Avas,  the  law  could  not  be  enforced 
without  first  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  law-officers  on  the  subject ;  but  when  that 
opinion  was  given,  it  was  also  a  question  of  discretion  as  to  putting  the  law  in  force, 
which  rested  as  much  with  the  government  as  with  the  legal  officers  of  the  Crown. 
It  was,  therefore,  but  justice  to  his  riglit  hon.  friend,  the  Attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land, to  say,  that  if  any  responsibility  were  attached  to  the  government,  in  regard  to 
the  enforcement  or  non -enforcement  of  the  law,  quite  as  much  of  that  responsibility 
attached  itself  to  the  individual  who  might  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  as  to  his  majesty's  Attorney-general,  or  any  other  of  the 
ostensible  law-advisers  of  the  Crown.  He  felt  bound  also  to  say,  that  hitherto,  be- 
tween all  the  parties  alluded  to,  the  most  perfect  agreement  had  existed  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  and  that  their  unanimous  opinion  was  that,  up  to  the  present  period, 
no  circumstances  had  occurred  which  rendered  it  advisable  to  enforce  the  law  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Association.  Having  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  in  the 
propriety  of  following  the  course  which  it  dictated,  he  thought  it  right  thus  publicly 
to  avow  his  participation  in  it;  and  he  should  only  add,  that  in  state  prosecutions 
for  libel,  or  for  any  other  olf;'nce,  he  had  never  found  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  deviating  from  that  line  of  conduct  which  it  was  correct 
to  pursue.  He  had  never  known  that  right  honourable  individual  to  prosecute,  or 
to  abstain  from  prosecuting,  public  offenders,  on  account  of  the  speculative  opinions 
which  they  might  entertain,  or  the  party  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE.— THREATENING  LETTERS  SENT 
TO  MR.  SECRETARY  PEEL. 

April  6,  1827. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  had  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject  of  some 
importance,  inasmnch  as  it  involved  deeply  the  privileges  of  the  House.  He  had  just 
had  put  into  his  hands  three  letters,  addressed  by  a  person  signing  himself"  H.C.Jen- 
nings," to  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  in  the  first 
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of  which,  he  commented  on  part  of  a  speech  which  he  presumed  to  have  been  made 
two  or  three  nights  ago,  by  that  right  hon.  member,  and  in  no  very  courteous  terms 
contradicted  its  assertions.  The  second  letter  was  still  more  violent ;  and  in  the 
third,  written  this  day,  he  declared  his  intention  of  making  an  answer  to  the  right 
hon.  member  from  the  gallery  of  the  House.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  House 
would  feel  tliat,  as  soon  as  the  matter  came  to  his  (the  Speaker's)  knowledge,  he  had 
but  one  course  to  pursue,  to  acquaint  the  House  with  it,  and,  with  their  permission, 
the  letters  should  now  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  Letters  were  then  read  by  Air.  Lee,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Norfolk  Street,  Stra>t),  Tuesday  Morning. 
"  Sir;  I  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  and  heard  you 
say  I  had  written  to  you  to  state,  that  some  of  the  jurors  on  tlie  coroner's  inquest, 
held  on  Lieutenant  Devenish,  who  died  in  the  Fleet  prison,  were  drunk  while  on  the 
jury.  I  beg  to  say  that  this  statement  is  totally  false;  and  I  defy  you  to  produce, 
under  my  hand,  any  such  words,  for  I  never  wrote  such  a  statement  to  you.  I  heard 
you  say,  that  Mr.  Hume  was  deceived  in  me ;  allow  me  to  say,  you  are  deceived  in 
me,  and  not  Mr.  Hume.  My  intention  and  motives  are  pure.  May  the  Almighty 
Governor  of  the  Universe  reward  or  punish  me,  according  to  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment to  yon  regarding  abuses  in  the  Fleet  prison.  I  will  bring  this  matter  before 
the  public,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  life;  and  I  earnestly  and  respectfully  entreat  you 
to  compassionate  those  poor  men,  twenty-five  in  number,  who  signed  the  petition  to 
the  House.  My  own  wrongs  I  bury  in  oblivion.  I  advocate  the  wrongs  of  others, 
and  I  court  the  severest  scrutiny  into  my  morals  and  character.  Be  sure.  Sir,  some 
day  all  the  facts  will  come  out,  when  you  will  stand  convicted  of  partiality  and  in- 
justice.— I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful,  humble  servant, 

»  H.  C.  Je>->ings. 
"  The  Right  Hon.  Secretary  Peel." 

The  second  Letter  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  18,  Norfolk  Street,  Straxd,  April  5. 

"  Sir ;  I  had  hoped  to  have  had  the  honour  of  a  reply  to  my  letter  of  yesterday, 
in  which  I  accused  you  of  having  stated  circumstances  to  the  House  of  Commons 
highly  prejudicial  to  my  character,  as  it  was  a  dehberate  falsehood ;  for  you  uttered 
it  not  in  the  heat  of  passion,  but  with  a  grace  which  only  makes  the  offence  more 
deep,  but  deserving  a  better  cause.  Do  you  refuse  to  make  me  an  apology,  because 
I  have  just  been  released  from  prison  ?  because  I  am  defenceless  and  in  ill-health  ? 
If  you  do,  I  pity  your  courage  as  much  as  I  deplore  your  want  of  generosity.  To 
attack  me  in  this  manner,  and  under  my  circumstances  ;  to  hold  me  up  to  the  world, 
and  debase  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  moral 
assassination,  and  I  envy  you  not  the  triumph  ob'ained  over  truth  and  misery,  by 
such  base  and  unworthy  means,  of  late  years  resorted  to  by  official  men.  But  when 
you  got  up,  and  stated  such  a  fabrication,  I  confess  I  was  hurt,  and  disappointed ; 
as,  whatever  may  be  your  opinion  of  mj'  character,  I  take  the  li!)erty  of  forming  no 
very  honourable  one  of  yours,  unless  you  apologize  to  me;  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
also  of  considering  my  situation  in  society,  liouever  struck  down  I  may  bo,  as  more 
desirable  than  yours,  for  you  shall  stand  at  the  bar  of  tlie  public  a  detected  liar.  In 
case  I  had  written  such  words  as  you  stated  to  the  House,  show  the  words,  ])rove 
them  by  my  handwriting.  I  defy  you  to  do  so;  I  am  incapable  of  saying  any  thing 
against  any  one's  character  that  is  false,  to  gain  any  purpose  whatsoever;  and  I  do 
not  believe  any  misfortune  would  so  far  corrupt  my  heart,  or  degrade  my  mind,  as  to 
make  me  pursue  such  a  course." 

The  third  Letter  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Sir;  Finding  you  are  determined  not  to  offer  me  any  apology  for  the  false  and 
injurious  statement  you  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public,  to  the  great 
prejudice  and  ruin  of  my  honour  and  character,  I  shall  therefore,  regardless  of  the 
result,  speak  to  you  from  the  gallery  of  the  House,  as  my  life  is  a  curse  to  me  under 
the  present  allliction.  Your  lionour  demands  this  apology,  as  well  as  my  feelings ; 
for  how  can  you  rise  in  the  House,  and  state  facts,  if  it  is  proved  against  you,  you 
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have  told  a  wilful  falsehood  ?  This  must  paralyse  every  power  you  have  ;  unless  you 
defy  truth  and  justice,  you  will  live  in  a  country  where  laws  are  not  distributed 
equally  for  rich  and  poor  alike.  I  am  determined  at  all  events  to  obtain  the  repara- 
tion I  demand." 

Mk.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  should  perhaps  be  excused  for  stating  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  transmitted  these  letters  to  the  Speaker.  As  he  had 
received  the  last  of  them  at  four  o'clock  that  day,  he  thought  it  possible,  from  what 
was  therein  stated,  that  a  breach  of  decorum  might  be  committed,  and  he  had  there- 
fore deemed  it  best  to  send  them  to  the  Speaker.  He  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  upon  the  subject;  and  he  supposed 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  drawing  the  same  conclusions  as  he  had  done  frbm 
the  intimation  in  the  la«t  note,  had  thought  it  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  matter.  He  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  im- 
pression which  the  writer  seemed  to  have  formed  concerning  what  he  had  said,  was 
certainly  erroneous.  When  the  hon.  member  for -Aberdeen  had  brought  forward  his 
motion  on  the  state  of  the  prisons,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  stated,  that  he  had  certainly 
received  a  great  many  communications  on  the  subject,  from  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Jennings ;  and  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Hume,  too,  must  have  received  communi- 
cations of  a  similar  nature ;  and  if  he  had,  he  had  expressed  his  opinion,  that  that 
hon.  gentleman  ought  not  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  them,  for  that,  in  his  opinion, 
they  were  exceedingly  exaggerated.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  had  made  an 
enquiry  into  the  statement,  that  the  jury  assembled  on  Lieut.  D3venish  had  been  made 
drunk,  and  had  sent  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  had  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  prison,  and  had  found  on  enquiry  that  the  statement  was  not  true. 
He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  merely  stated  the  result  of  that  enquiry.  He  therefore  repeated, 
that  Mr.  Jennings  seemed  to  be  labouring  under  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  what 
had  been  said.  Whatever  degree  of  lenity  the  House  could  show  to  Mr.  Jennings, 
of  course  they  would  show  him  ;  but  if  he  had  allowed  any  individual  to  tell  him,  as 
Mr.  Jennings  had  done,  that  he  shoidd  make  an  address  from  the  gallery  of  the  House, 
and  had  not  commimicated  the  fact  to  the  House,  he  feared  that  he  should  have  been 
censured  for  negligence.  He  wished  now  to  state  tiiat  Mr.  Clayton  Jennings  had 
also  written  to  him  on  the  subject  of  Tuesday  night's  debate,  and  through  some  mis- 
construction of  what  had  been  said,  seemed  to  imagine  that  he  had  been  alluded  to. 
To  correct  that  error,  he  thought  it  only  necessary  to  say,  that  Mr.  Clayton  Jennings 
was  not  the  person  referred  to  by  him,  but  a  Mr.  Constantino  Jennings,  who  had 
been  before  a  Committee  of  the  House. 

After  some  explanatory  remarks  from  ]Mr.  Hume,  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  that  Mr.  Jennings  be  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  on  Monday  next. 


NEW  ADMINISTRATION.— Mr.  CANNING  AS  PREMIER. 

May  1,  1827. 

On  the  motion,  "  That  a  new  writ  be  issued  for  Ashburton,  in  the  room  of  the 
right  hon.  William  Sturges  Bourne,  who  has  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department," — 

Mr.  Peel  rose,  and  addressed  the  House  to  the  following  effect : — 
Sir;  as  the  motion  that  has  just  been  m.'ule  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
accession  of  a  right  hon.  gentleman  to  an  office  wliich  I  recently  held,  I  trust  the 
House  will  not  think  I  am  preferring  an  unreasonable  request  if  I  entreat  them  to 
allow  me  to  offer  some  explanation  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  I  thought  myself 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  service  of  his  Majesty.  1  know  very  well  how  much  of 
personal  matter  must  necessarily  be  mixed  up  with  an  explanation  of  this  kind;  but 
as  I  have  so  frequently,  under  other  circumstances,  experienced  the  kind  considera- 
tion and  indulgence  of  the  House,  I  should  be  much  disappointed  if  I  sliould  be 
deceived  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  continue  that  indulgence,  and  will  allow 
me  to  take  this  opportuiiity  of  fully  explaining  the  reasons  of  my  conduct.     In  that 
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tX])ectation  I  liave  abstained  from  resorting'  to  any  otlier  mode  of  making  public  the 
motives  which  have  influenced  me  in  the  course  1  have  adopted. 

It  is  now  about  three  weeks  since  I  virtually  resigned  the  seals  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  During  that  interval,  mj'  silence  may 
have  sultjected  me  to  doubtfLd  and  even  mischievous  constructions  ;  but  I  have  waited 
patiently  until  this  moment,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  solely 
upon  public  grounds,  and  of  having  only  taken  that  course  which  was  consistent 
with  my  duty,  and  with  what  was  due  to  my  own  character. 

The  explanation  which  I  wish  to  otler  is  due  not  only  to  myself  individually,  Imt 
to  the  character  of  the  class  to  which  I  belong — I  mean  the  class  of  public  men  ;  and 
during  the  delay  that  has  taken  place,  I  have  been  supported  by  the  ho))e,  that  at 
this  moment,  and  in  this  j)lace,  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  me;  and  I  felt  the 
strongest  confidence  that  the  House  would  allow  me  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunityfto  make  it. 

Under  the  delay  which  has  taken  place,  1  have  been  supported  by  the  hope,  too, 
that  I  should  be  able  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  unfavourable  constructions  that 
might  have  been  put  upon  my  conduct  in  consequence  of  my  silence,  and  to  show 
that  the  course  which  1  had  pursued  was  that  which  the  necessity  of  my  situation 
absolutely  required.  I  say,  Sir,  "'vindicate  the  course  I  have  pursued;"  because  I 
do  avow  that  I  think  public  men  who  are  embarked  in  the  public  service  have  no 
right,  upon  light  and  insutiicient  grounds,  to  sever  their  connexion  with  the  state,  and 
to  withdraw  from  that  service  into  which  they  have  entered. 

If,  Sir,  I  had  acted  in  consequence  of  levity,  of  disappointed  ambition,  of  personal 
pique,  or  opposition  towards  a  rival,  I  should  feel  that  I  was,  though  not  constitu- 
tionally, yet  morally  responsible ;  and  that  I  should  have  shown  by  such  conduct  I 
was  unworthy  of  the  confidence  with  which  my  Sovereign  had  honoured  me.  But, 
Sir,  I  acted  from  none  of  those  motives ;  they  did  not  form  the  grounds  on  which  I 
retired  from  the  pulilic  service.  I  acted  solely  upon  principles  which  I  had  frequently 
professed,  and  which  I  considered  to  form  part  of  my  public  character. 

For  a  space  of  eighteen  years  I  have  pursued  one  undeviating  course  of  conduct, 
offering,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  an  uncompromising,  but  a  temperate,  a  fair, 
and,  as  I  believe,  a  constitutional  resistance  to  the  making  of  any  further  concessions 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  During  fourteen  out  of  those  eighteen  years,  I  have  held 
office;  and  during  eleven  of  those  fourteen  years  I  have  been  closely  connected 
in  office  with  that  country  most  interested  in  the  decision  of  those  claims.  The 
opinions  which  I  held  during  that  time  I  still  retain  ;  and  I  thought,  from  having 
always  avowed  those  opinions,  but  above  all,  from  having,  while  in  office,  taken  an 
active,  and  I  may  perhaps  say  important,  part  against  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
that  I  could  not  remain  in  office  after  events  had  rendered  it  probable  that  I  should 
be  the  single  minister  of  the  Crown  who  was  likely  to.continue  opposed  to  them. 

I  say,  Sir,  under  these  circxmistances,  I  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  consistent 
•with  the  career  I  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  my  own  cha- 
racter as  a  public  man,  to  acquiesce  in  arrangements  which  would  benefit  mj'self  by 
enabling  me  to  retain  office,  which,  however,  I  couhl  not  do  without  acting  in  a 
mannericalculated  materially  to  promote  the  successful  termination  of  a  question  to 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  and  in  other  aspects  of  political  afl'airs,  I  had 
offered  the  most  decided  resistance.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  I  had  always  offered  to  the  proposed  concessions 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  act  as  1  have  done. 

Sir,  the  nature  of  that  ojiposition  was  such  as  to  allow  of  no  middle  course;  it  was 
founded  upon  the  belief  which  I  have  always  sincerely  entertained,  that  the  removal 
<jf  those  barriers  which  the  law  opposed  to  the  attainment  of  political  power  by  the 
lloman  Catholics,  was  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution,  and 
with  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  church. 

These  being  the  groimds  on  which  I  have  always  spoken  and  acted,  I  say,  Sir,  that 
I  am  now  in  the  judgement  of  the  House  and  of  the  country  whether  I  had  not  suffi- 
cient reason  to  decline  acquiescing  in  arrangements  wiiich  were  calculated  most  de- 
cidedly to  promote  that  object  to  which  I  had  always  been  opposed. 

The  circumstances  to  which  I  havo  referred  I  considered  seriously;  and  having 
done  so,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  retire  from  office,  if  my  right  hon.  friend,  whose 
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opinions  on  this  subject  were  so  decidedly  opposed  to  my  own,  should  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Administration,  where  he  could  with  more  effect  than  ever  support 
those  opinions.  If  my  own  had  been  doubtful,  ray  duty  might  not  have  required  my 
resignation ;  but  they  were  not,  and  my  rigid  sense  of  public  duty  has  determined 
my  course. 

If  even  the  Administration  could  have  remained  in  the  same  state  as  before — if  it 
could  have  continued  exactly  neutral  upon  this  question — I  might  have  continued  in 
ofiice ;  but  when  I  saw  that  exact  neutrality  could  not  be  expected — when  I  found 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  no  more,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  had 
become  silent,  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  act,  and  indeed  that  I  ought  to  act,  upon 
the  conviction  of  my  own  mind,  and  not  subject  myself  to  suspicions  by  seeming  to 
have  been  converted  to  opposite  opinions,  especially  when  the  period  of  that  appa- 
rent conversion  would  have  concurred  precisely  with  that  of  the  change  of  Adminis- 
tration. I  therefore  determined  to  sacrifice  olBce  rather  than  abandon  that  course 
■which  I  had  previously  pursued  for  so  long  a  time,  and  which  I  had  continued  while 
in  possession  of  the  office  which  I  lately  held. 

The  next  question  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  is,  whether  the  appoint- 
ment of  my  right  hon.  friend  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Administration,  and  to  occupy 
that  place  which  was  recently  filled  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  would  not  almost  ne- 
cessarily bring  along  with  it  the  final  success  of  the  Catholic  question? 

It  is  due  to  my  right  hon.  friend  to  say,  and  I  give  him  full  credit  for  it, — that  I 
believe  him  to  be  actuated  by  the  utmost  honesty,  sincerity,  and  zeal  in  his  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  the  success  of  that  question.  1  judge  him  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  wish  to  be  judged  myself — ^by  the  uniform  course  he  has  pursued,  by  the  public 
declarations  he  has  so  frequently  made,  and  by  the  earnestness  he  has  always  mani- 
fested on  this  subject.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  I  say,  with  his  honesty,  sincerity, 
and  zeal ;  and  I  declare  that  it  will  be  as  much  his  duty  as  I  believe  it  always  was  his 
intention,  if  he  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Administration,  to  promote,  by 
every  faia-  means,  if  not  the  immediate,  at  least  the  ultimate,  success  of  the  Catholic 
question. 

Feeling  so,  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  retire.  I  thought  so,  not  merely  because 
my  right  hon.  friend  differed  fi^om  myself  in  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  Catholic 
question,  but  because  the  change  consequent  upon  his  appointment  was  such,  that 
there  could  not  be  any  thing  less  than  a  complete  transfer  of  all  the  influence  and 
power  which  belong  (and  I  think  properly  belong)  to  the  office  of  prime  minister, 
from  the  opponents  to  the  advocates  of  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  That  transfer, 
Sir,  was  not  a  transfer  of  influence  and  power  from  one  ordinary  man  to  another 
ordinary  man,  but  from  the  most  powerful  opponent  of  the  Catholic  claims  to  their 
most  powerful  advocate.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  reference  to  that 
question,  I  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  the  government  upon  those 
principles  on  which  it  had  been  carried  on  under  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  and  th*e  con- 
sequence was,  that  I  prepared  to  act  upon  that  resolution,  which,  from  the  delay  that 
has  taken  place  upon  Lord  Liverpool's  illness,  I  had  had  a  full  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering, and  which  I  had  maturely  deliberated.  I  had  marked  throughout,  the 
splendid  career  which  my  right  hon.  friend  had  pursued  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
question,  and  each  hour  of  my  deliberation  confirmed  the  opinion  I  had  formed,  that 
he  would  employ  the  influence  of  his  new  office  to  promote  the  success  of  that 
question  which  he  had  always  so  warmly  advocated. 

I  found  that  from  the  very  first  period  when  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Re- 
gency bill  upon  his  present  majesty  terminated,  up  to  the  month  of  March  last,  when 
the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster,  brought  forward  his  motion  regard- 
ing the  Catholics,  he  had  pursued  the  same  active  and  undeviating  course  in  pro- 
motion of  the  Catholic  question,  which  I  (though  not  with  the  same  ability  and 
power)  pursued  in  opposition  to  it.  In  the  year  1812,  after  Mr.  Grattan  had  in- 
troduced his  motion  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
which  motion  was  negatived,  my  right  hon.  friend  was  not  satisfied  with  that  negative, 
but  brought  forward  another  motion  to  the  same  effect  as  Mr.  Grattan's;  alleging, 
as  his  reason  for  doing  so,  that  circumstances  had  been  changed,  as  the  restrictions 
on  the  Regency  had  then  expired.     That  motion  went  to  pledge  the  House  to  take 
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tlie  state  of  the  Catholics  into  immediate  consideration  on  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask,  what  is  there  to  prevent  my  right  hon.  friend,  if  he  thought  the 
course  he  then  ])ursucd  were  prudent  and  reasonable,  and  would  be  so  at  this  moment; 
1  say,  wliat  is  to  prevent  him  from  pursuing  tlie  same  course  in  1827,  which  he 
adopted  in  1812?  In  that  year,  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  forty;  but  my  right  hon.  friend,  not  at  all  dispirited  by  that  defeat,  introduced  a 
motion  to  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  different  shape,  pledging  the  House  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  question  in  the  following  session.  One  discussion  has  already  taken 
place  tliis  session  upon  this  question,  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster. 
That  motion  has  been  negatived  ;  but  the  eircunistances  being  pretty  nearly  the  same,  I 
sec  no  ground  on  which  my  right  hon.  friend  should  feel  himself  debarred  from  now 
pursuing  the  same  course  which  he  adopted  on  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Grattan's  motion. 
If  1  had  continued  in  office,  I  could  never  have  thought  of  proposing  to  my  right 
liou.  friend,  that  he  should  pledge  himself  not  to  adopt  that  course,  though  even  if  I 
had  been  by  any  chance  induced  to  do  so,  I  am  sure,  from  the  course  he  has  always 
pursued,  and  from  my  conviction  of  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  his  conduct  upon 
this  question,  he  would  at  once  have  refused  to  give  any  such  pledge.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  I  was  justified  in  accounting  it  at  least  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  in 
tliis  very  session,  a  motion  might  be  introduced  by  my  right  hon.  friend  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  that  I  might,  in  this  session  or  the  next,  be  called 
on,  as  a  member  of  the  government,  to  acquiesce  in  a  measure  introduced  by  my 
right  hon.  friend,  which,  when  it  was  introduced  by  the  hon.  member  for  West- 
ndnster,  I  had  positively  rejected.  During  the  whole  period  from  the  year  1812  to 
the  year  1827,  my  right  hon.  friend  has,  on  every  occasion,  preserved  his  consistency 
upon  this  point ;  and  in  the  declaration  of  his  opinions,  in  his  professions,  and  in  his 
acts,  has  uniformly  given  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  his  most  decided,  powerful, 
and  effectual  support.  Not  only  has  he  supported  them  when  the  question  has  been 
brought  forward  by  others,  but  he  has  himself  originated  motions  for  conceding  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  claims  demanded  by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  motions,  however, 
that,  though  limited  in  the  extent  of  their  immediateoperation,  yet  involved  principles 
which,  if  he  ttiought  good  for  a  part,  he  must,  by  necessary  consequence,  have  con- 
sidered good  for  the  whole. 

In  the  year  1822,  my  right  hon.  friend  introduced  a  motion  for  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholic  peers  to  seats  in  parliament.  That  motion  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  oppose.  Now,  I  will  suppose  my  right  hon.  friend,  invested  with  all  tlie  influence 
and  power  of  the  first  situation  in  the  Ministry,  again  to  bring  forward  that  motion 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  ask  whether  I  could  acquiesce  in  the  possession  of  office, 
connected  as  that  possession  must  be  with  an  acquiescence  in  the  admission  of  that 
which  I  have  before  opposed,  and  which  would  involve  the  dereliction  of  every  principle 
that  I  have  formerly  supported?  Could  I  afterwards  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  allow  it  to  be  said  that  I  had  acquiesced  in  permitting  the  first  Minister 
of  his  IVIajesty  to  carry  into  effect,  without  opposition,  that  wliich  I  had  always  op- 
posed when  it  was  introduced  by  any  other  person? 

Sir,  I  allude  thus  to  what  I  think  my  right  hon.  friend  will  do,  not  in  the  way  of 
complaint — not  with  the  view  of  remonstrance — that  he  should  employ  the  influence 
of  the  new  dignity  that  he  has  acquired,  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  he 
has  so  long  and  so  ably  laboured ;  but,  because  I  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
myself,  and  deemed  it  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  my  own  character,  that  I 
should  state  the  whole  truth,  and  explain  exactly  the  nature  of  those  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  adopt  tlie  proceeding  of  retiring  from  office. 

I  say,  Sir,  what  security  have  I  that  my  right  hon.  friend  will  not  renew  the  motion 
which  he  brought  forward  in  1822,  and  wliieh,  if  successful,  would  compel  me  to 
yield  to  a  me.isure  that  I  then  ojiposed  ?  His  language  upon  that  occasion  was  so 
strongly  expressive  of  his  opinions  of  the  necessity  of  that  measure,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  quoting  it.  He  said  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech — "  I  solemnly  declare  to 
the  House,  that  I  would  not  have  brought  tliis  question  forward,  had  I  not  felt  assured, 
that  the  reparation  Avhich  I  ask  on  belialf  of  the  Catholic  peers  is,  in  the  name  of 
policy  as  expedient,  as  in  the  name  of  humanity'it  is  charitaljle,  and  in  the  name  of 
God,  just."   I  say,  Sir,  if  that  be  a  true  description  of  my  right  hon.  friend's  opinion 
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— if  he  now  believes,  as  he  then  stated,  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  are  in  policy 
expedient,  in  humanity  charitable,  and,  above  all,  in  the  name  of  God,  just — with  my 
confidence  in  his  sincerity,  how  could  1  doubt  that,  placed  in  the  situation  which  he 
now  fills,  had  1  remained  in  office,  I  should  have  been  called  on,  and  that  very  shortly, 
to  adopt  the  alternative  of  either  acquiescing  in  a  motion  not  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  forward,  or  of  opposing  myself  to  the  strength  of  the  government  ?  and  that 
acquiescence  could  not  have  been  yielded  by  me  without  involving  the  whole  of  those 
principles  which  I  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  maintain  ?  Sir,  that  such  a  motion 
as  that  which  I  have  supposed,  would  involve  the  whole  principle  of  the  Catholic 
question,  I  may  assert  upon  the  authority  of  my  right  hon.  friend  himself,  who  said, 
that  he  could  not  conclude  his  speech  on  that  motion,  without  admitting  that  the 
partial  success  which  he  was  then  attempting  to  obtain  for  the  Catholics,  would,  he 
hoped,  ultimately  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  object  they  had  then  in  view. 
Now,  Sir,  it  would  not  be  my  part  to  acquiesce  in  the  attainment  of  such  an  object ; 
and  if  I  had  remained  in  otiice,  it  would  not  have  been  in  my  power  to  prevent 
any,  even  partial  concessions,  which  might  be  introduced  into  parliament  by  the 
first  minister  of  the  Crown — by  that  individual  who  is  honoured  with  the  chief  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign  ;  who  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  administration  ; 
and  who  is  first  in  influence  and  authority  in  the  Cabinet.  I  could  not,  I  say,  have 
acquiesced  in  granting  to  the  Catholics  the  whole  of  what  they  claim,  nor  in  any 
partial  concession  of  the  nature  to  which  I  have  alluded,  attended,  as  it  must  have 
been,  with  such  consequences  as  my  right  hon.  friend  himself  at  that  time  pre- 
dicted. I  should  therefore  have  held  office  only  on  sufferance;  liable  to  be  called  on 
at  the  notice  of  a  week  to  retire  from  the  public  service;  and  that  too,  perhaps,  at  a 
time  infinitely  more  inconvenient  for  the  public  than  that  at  which  1  actually  did 
resign  the  department  that  had  been  intrusted  to  me.  Could  I  doubt — especially 
after  the  example  set  me  by  my  right  hon.  friend  himself — the  propriety  of  the  course 
which,  in  my  own  opinion,  circumstances  had  rendered  necessary;  always  remembering 
the  prominent  line  of  conduct  I  had  adopted  upon  the  Catholic  question,  and  antici- 
pating, as  I  say  I  had  a  right  to  do,  what  would  be  the  course  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  would  pursue,  if  he  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration  ? 

I  speak,  Sir,  of  his  example;  because  I  think  that  I,  at  this  daj^,  am  placed  in 
circumstances  very  nearly  similar  to  those  in  which  he  was  placed  in  1812,  when  he 
was  asked  to  form  part  of  an  administration  which  was  to  be  neutral  on  this  very 
question,  every  member  of  it  being  at  liberty  to  speak  and  to  vote  as  it  might  seem  best 
to  him  to  do.  When  that  proposition  was  made  to  my  right  hon.  friend,  he  stated  that 
he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  act  as  a  single  minister  upon  a  question  in  which  all 
the  weight,  influence,  and  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister  would  be  against  him. 

After  that  example,  and  after  the  opinion  then  expressed  by  the  very  minister  who 
now  possesses  the  situation  of  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown,  I  say,  Sir,  that  I  could 
not  have  retained  office,  and  then  have  complained — if  that  speech  had  ever  been 
quoted  against  me — for  submitting  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  an  administration  in  which  I  should  have  stood  alone  opposed  to  my 
right  hon.  friend  who  was  at  its  head. 

The  speech  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  delivered  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  when 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1812,  brought  forward  his  motion  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  and  efficient  administration.  In  that  administration  the  Catholic 
question  was  proposed  to  be  left  open,  and  both  the  present  Lord  Wharnclifte  and 
the  noble  Secretary  at  War  voted  in  favour  of  the  motion  which  my  right  hon.  friend 
afterwards  brought  forward,  and  which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  That 
majority  amounted  to  129.  I  voted  on  that  occasion  in  the  minority  ;  it  was  a  small 
minority;  and  though  the  Protestant  cause  was  not  then  supported  by  the  same 
numbers  as  had  supported  it  when  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  was  brought  forward,  yet 
I  at  least  preserved  a  consistent  course. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Stuart  Woitley's  motion,  my  right  hon.  friend  assumed 
grounds  for  declining  to  form  part  of  the  administration,  which  I  consider  so  nearly 
similar  to  those  on  which  I  have  now  retired  from  the  public  service,  that  I  think 
I  cannot  do  better  than  state  them ;  and  I  beg  therefore  to  make  use  of  them,  not 
only  as  applying  particularly  to  my  own  situation,  but  as  conveying,  in  belter  lan- 
.guage  than  my  own,  the  description  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  thought  my- 
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self  called  upon  to  secede: — "  I'havebeen  asked,  \\hether,  sup])fisinof  I  liad  accepted 
the  offer  that  was  made  to  me,  I  should  not  have  felt  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  act 
as  my  own  opinions  should  dictate,  upon  the  great  question  which  constitutes  the 
main  bar  of  separation  ?  I  reply  that,  as  a  minister,  1  know  I  should  have  been  at 
liberty.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  if  I  had  joined  the  present  administration  to 
fight  against  my  own  principles  under  the  banners  of  the  noble  lord,  I  should  not 
still  have  had  the  power  of  making  my  solitary  speech,  and  of  giving  my  solitary 
vote  in  support  of  opinions  I  had  previously  maintained;  I  will  not  even  say  that 
there  may  not  be  honourable  minds  who  would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  distinction, 
and  it  may  be  my  misfortune  or  my  fault  that  mine  is  not  a  mind  of  that  construction. 
If,  when  out  of  office,  I  have  lent  to  any  cause  that  I  deemed  just  my  influence  and  my 
authority,  I  never  can  consent  to  accept  office  under  the  condition  tliat  I  shall  instantly 
divest  myself  of  that  influence  and  authority  which  ought  still  to  be  my  companions, 
and  to  leave  them  on  one  great  and  vital  question  in  open  and  wilful  abeyance." 

The  justice  of  these  sentimenls  no  man  can  deny,  and  all  must  admire;  and  I 
believe  my  right  hon.  friends,  like  myself,  were  fully  satisfied  of  their  sincerity. 
He  will  now  use,  and  no  man  can  reasonal)ly  blame  him  for  using,  the  influence  and 
authority  of  the  station  he  now  fills,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that  cause  he  has 
so  long  advocated  in  vain,  and  which  out  of  office  he  declared  to  be  just. 

Almost  every  word  then  uttered  by  my  right  hon.  friend  upon  this  point  applies 
exactly  to  my  case.  A  little  fnrrher  on  he  observes,  "  Personal  objections  to  the 
noble  lord  I  declare  I  have  none."  —  So  I  in  my  turn  assert,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  I  have  no  personal  objections  to  my  right  hon.  friend.  I,  on  this  occa- 
sion, like  my  right  hon.  friend  on  that,  "am  actuated  by  no  feeling  of  rivalry,"  and 
willingly  acquiesced  in  theretentionof  his  services  when  lie  was  about  to  sail  for  India. 

In  attending  his  majesty  to  Scotland,  I  closed  my  lips  on  the  subject;  and  on  the 
first  day  after  my  return  to  London,  I  waited  on  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  and  said  that  if  his  majesty,  or  my  colleagues,  deemed  it  of  importance 
that  my  right  hon.  friend  should  hold  the  situations  he  has  since  filled,  difficulties 
I  would  make  none.  That  question,  therefore,  I  decided  four  years  ago,  and  I  repeat 
in  his  words,  that  I  have  been  "actuated  by  no  feeling  of  rivalry;  and,  with  this 
particular  question  excepted,  I  could  have  no  earthly  hesitation  either  in  acting 
with  or  under  him."  I,  too,  cannot  allow  "  the  predominance  of  his  opinion  to  stifle 
mine;''  and  on  entering  the  Cabinet  under  such  circtmistances,  I  cannot  pretend 
not  to  know  that  his  •'  influence  and  authority"  will  be  such  as  to  paralvze  all  my 
feeble  efforts  in  opposition  to  the  object  of  his  wishes.  If  I  accepted  office  under 
him,  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  must  accept  it  with  full  notice  of  what  were  his 
views  of  the  duties  of  a  prime  minister,  invested  with  the  influence  and  authority 
he  will  enjoy.  In  the  course  I  have  pursued,  then,  I  have  only  acted  in  accordance 
with  his  example— an  example  1  honour,  and  an  example  that  ought  to  be  set  or 
followed  by  every  public  man. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  speech,  my  right  hon.  friend  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  varieties  of  opinion  entertained  in  the  Cabinet.  "  But  indeed,"  he  added,  "  it 
is  unfair  to  impute  to  the  Cabinet  any  opinion,  because  collectively  it  has  none; 
and  the  retrospective  influence  upon  my  mind  was,  that  if  I  had  joined  this  horhts 
siccus  of  dissent,  as  Mr.  Burke  once  termed  it,  we  should  have  formed  as  beautiful  a 
variety  as  was  ever  assembled  in  so  small  a  collection.  But,  amidst  such  unprece- 
dented differences,  on  which  side  is  the  influence  and  authority  of  government  en- 
listed? That  is  the  main  question.  This  man  may  hold  a  blue  opinion,  another  a 
white,  a  third  a  green,  a  fourth  a  yellow,  and  a  fifth  a  red ;  but,  with  which  of  these 
shades  does  tlie  sentiment  of  government  most  nearly  accord?  Undoubtedly, 
this  point  will  be  decided  by  the  individual  who,  holding  the  principal  office,  pre- 
eminently enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  occupant  of  the  Throne,  and  the  additional 
■weight  he  adds  to  the  scale  must  overbalance  the  remainder."  I  hope,  also,  that  I 
may  add,  in  the  words  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  still  in  jierfect  accordance  with  my 
own  sentiments,  that  *'  I  could  not  feel  that  I  entered  the  Cabinet  with  honour,  if 
I  consented  to  give  there  a  mere  barren,  solitary  vote.  I  trust,  although  not  very 
•fairly  put  upon  my  trial,  that  my  conduct  is  completely  ju^tificd  in  the  eyes  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country." 

After  the  opinions  1  have  avowed,  and  after  the  course  I  have  taken  for  many 
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years,  I  fairly  own  that  there  would  have  been  no  inconsiderable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  my  accepting  office  under  my  right  hon.  friend ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  my 
situation  depends  not  merely  upon  the  opinions  1  have  avowed,  not  merely  on  tlie 
nature  of  the  resistance  I  have  offered  to  the  Catholic  claims,  not  merely  on  the 
prominence  of  the  part  I  have  taken  on  that  question,  but  on  the  fact,  that  for  the 
last  eleven  or  twelve  years  I  have  held  two  situations  intermixing  me  with  the 
administration  of  every  Irish  question  :  on  me  has  devolved  the  whole  responsibility, 
whether  as  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  or  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. The  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  the  Prime  Minister,  from  the  nature 
of  the  office  I  lately  held,  I  knew  presented  what  I  may  venture  to  terra  an  insuper- 
able difficulty.  Being  now  in  the  ranks  of  private  life,  and  under  no  restraint  of 
official  reserve,  I  must  i'airly  state  tiiat,  for  a  long  period,  I  only  have  been  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  afi'airs  of  Ireland.  I  was  the  only  minister  of  the  Crown 
in  this  House  who  took  the  view  I  entertained  of  the  Catholic  question;  and  I  liave 
been  thus  placed  in  a  situation,  not  only  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  but  in  a 
situation  in  which,  let  me  say,  no  minister  ought  to  be  placed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1822 — (a  distinction  certainly  unsought  and  unso- 
licited on  my  part) — I  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
with  full  notice,  I  admit,  of  the  difficulties  I  might  thereafter  have  to  combat. 
If  I  retained  office,  it  was  not  from  personal  motives,  or  from  any  desire  of  the 
distinction  conferred  ;  and,  in  1825,  after  I  had  been  left  in  minorities  on  three 
ditl'erent  questions  immediately  connected  with  Ireland — the  Catholic  Question,  the 
Elective  Franchise,  and  the  Payment  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  (which  I  thought 
something  very  like  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland) — 
I  waited  on  my  noble  friend  then  at  the  head  of  the  government.  I  told  him  that, 
personally,  it  was  painful  for  me  to  disconnect  myself  from  those  whom  I  esteemed 
iind  respected ;  but  that,  having  been  left  in  a  minority  in  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  which  I  was  a  member,  I  anxiously  desired  to  be  relieved  from  my 
situation.  The  reply  of  my  noble  friend  was,  that  my  retirement  would  determine 
his  own.  I  finally  consented  to  remain  in  office;  my  noble  friend  declaring,  that 
he  deemed  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  should  possess  opinions  as  much  as  possible  in  accordance  with  those 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  represented  to  me  the  difficult}^  he  should  experience 
in  filling  up  the  situation,  and,  in  short,  that  my  retirement  must  determine  his 
own.  I  was  thus  induced  to  waive  my  wish  for  retirement,  and  to  consent  to  remain 
until  a  new  parliament  had  pronounced  an  opinion  upon  the  great  question  which 
interests  and  agitates  Ireland. 

When  last  I  addressed  the  House  on  that  subject,  on  the  resolutions  of  the  hon. 
.baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster,  I  expected  to  have  been  again  in  a  minority  ; 
and,  had  that  expectation  been  realized,  I  should  then  have  withdrawn  from  the 
service  of  his  majesty.  Although  I  prefer  no  complaint — for  I  have  always  been 
treated  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith — yet  it  was  no  enviable  situation  at  any  time 
to  be  the  single  minister  in  this  House  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Ireland — opposed  by  all  my  colleagues,  and  daily  seeing  those  very  colleagues,  the 
members  of  the  government,  actively  concerting  measures  with  my  political  oppo- 
nents. They  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so ;  for  it  was  understood  that  every  man 
might  exert  himself,  either  in  opposition  to,  or  in  promotion  of,  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims.  I  make  no  complaint,  I  prefer  no  charge  on  this  account;  I  only  state  the 
fact,  as  the  reason  which  made  my  situation  extremely  embarrassing.  The  support 
and  assistance  I  received  from  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Liverpool,  certainly  rendered 
my  difficulties  less;  but  if,  in  tlie  place  of  him  with  whom  I  cordially  concurred — 
with  whom  I  entered  into  public  life — and  between  whom  and  myself  there  never 
was  a  shadow  of  difference  of  opinion  upon  any  subject; — if,  I  say,  in  his  place  I 
find  my  right  hon.  friend,  with  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  at  all  times  to  differ  upon 
that  paramount  question,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  retain  the 
particular  situation  I  held  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  con- 
nected as  it  was  with  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  Is  there  an  hon.  gentleman  who 
hears  me  who  does  not  feel,  that  if  it  were  impossible  for  me  to  retain  that  situation, 
it  was  as  impossible  for  me  to  be  guilty  of  the  paltry  subterfuge  of  removing  to  an- 
other.    I  am  perfectly  satisfied  every  gentleman  will  be  convinced  that  I  took  the 
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only  course  remaining  to  me;  and  that,  after  the  misfortune  which  befell  my  noble 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  retire. 

The  relation  between  the  offices  of  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  and  Prime 
INIinister,  is  more  intimate  than  is.  perhaps,  jL^enerally  supposed.  Not  only  does  all 
the  Irish  business  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Home  Secretary,  but  his  connexion 
■with  the  Prime  Minister  is  this — the  Prime  Minister  has  the  disposal  of  all  tlie  pa- 
tronage of  government,  while  the  Home  Secretary  is  the  minister  who  is  legally  and 
constitutionally  responsible.  Every  place  of  preferment  in  the  church,  every  official 
a])pointment,  is  disposed  of  by  the  Prime  Minister;  but  the  signature  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Plome  Department  is  indispensable  to  every  instrument.  Such  being 
the  fact,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  what  manner  this  office  is  filled. 
He  who  is  charged  with  the  domestic  government  of  this  country  ought  not  to  be  an 
individual  materially  differing  in  opinion  from  the  Head  of  the  administration.  Where 
this  accordance  does  not  exist,  the  Home  Secretary  must  either  retire,  orcome  in  painful 
collision  with  his  coadjutor  on  individual  appointments — a  condition  most  sincerely  to 
be  deprecated — leaving  him  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  himself  from  office  upon 
some  single,  isolated  point,  the  true  grounds  of  wiiich  the  country  at  large  would  never 
be  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  rightly.  It  was  my  duty,  therefore,  to  consider  all 
these  points  beforehand  ;  and  if  I  felt  that  such  collision  w^ould  arise,  it  was  my  duty 
to  prevent  it  by  retirement,  without  running  the  risk  of  embarrassing  the  pul)lic  service 
by  adherence  to  office.  These  are  the  public  grounds  on  w  hich — with  reference  to 
my  position  regarding  the  Catholic  question — with  a  view  to  my  position  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  charged  with  the  domestic  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  Ireland — I  thought  it  impossible  to  retain  otfice  under  a  Prime  Minister, 
differing  from  me  in  so  marked  a  degree  upon  a  question  of  such  magnitude.  Acting 
upon  these  grounds  with  great  reluctance,  but  at  the  same  time  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  I  signified  to  his  majesty  my  determination  to  resign. 

Whether  the  House  deem  those  grounds  sufficient,  is  a  matter,  give  me  leave  to 
say,  of  subordinate  consideration  to  the  question  whether,  having  intended  to  retire, 
I  acted  upon  that  intention  in  conformity  with  good  faith,  and  with  the  respect  I 
owed  to  the  sovereign  who  had  honoured  me  with  his  confidence.  I  would  much 
rather  it  should  be  thought  that  I  acted  precipitately,  and  upon  insufficient  grounds, 
than  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty  to  my  country,  and  of  want  of  respect 
to  my  sovereign.  The  course  I  pursued  was  this  :  I  felt  my  situation  to  be  one  of 
difficulty,  and  I  wished  to  influence  the  opinion  and  conduct  of  no  man.  The  first 
person  to  whom  I  communicated  my  opinion,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  concur  in 
the  new  arrangement,  was  my  right  hon.  friend  himself,  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  mentioned  my  intention  to  retire  to  him,  and  to  no  other 
individual,  and  I  knew  not  the  intention  of  any  other  man.  I  acted  under  a  sense  of 
my  own  situation.  The  moment  the  subject  was  mentioned  to  me,  I  thought  it  did 
not  become  me  to  act  with  any  reserve;  and,  having  made  up  my  mind,  not  to  re- 
quire that  my  answer  should  be  postponed  until  the  question  had  been  formally  and 
officially  put.  This,  I  am  sure  my  right  hon.  friend  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit. 
The  "iDth  of  March  was  the  first  time  the  subject  was  introduced ;  and  I  then  said 
to  my  right  hon.  friend,  "  I  will  tell  you  without  reserve  what  are  my  feelings  as  to 
my  particular  situation  :  they  dictate  to  me  retirement  from  office,  if  his  Majesty 
should  select  you  to  form  an  administration.".  I  am  sure  he  will  recollect  that  I 
made  this  statement  without  any  breach  of  that  good  understanding  wliich  has  so 
long  subsisted  between  us.  That  information  I  took  care  to  convey  to  the  highest 
quarter;  for,  here  again  I  thought  that  there  should  be  no  reserve.  INIy  resolution 
was  not  sudden — I  acted  upon  long  previous  conviction.  The  stop  I  took  was  in  no 
respect  precipitate;  and  no  one  ought  to  have  been  taken  by  suri)rise  by  it.  Deco- 
rum was  due  to  the  painful  situation  of  Lord  Liverpocd  ;  and  after  what  delicacy 
required  was  at  an  end,  and  the  matter  was  formally  discussed,  I  took  care  that  no 
doubt  should  remain  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  I  intended  to  i)ursue.  I  felt  a  sincere 
de.sire,  I  admit,  to  remain  connected  with  the  late  administration  ;  and  I  stated  that 
if  any  arrangement  could  be  made,  so  as  to  [jlace  the  government  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  it  was  when  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Liverpool,  I  was  satisfied  with  my 
situation,  and  wished  for  no  change  nor  advancement. 

If  any  arrangement  could  have  been  made,  so  as. to  secure  to  the  office  of  Prime 
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Minister  sufficient  weight,  and  to  me  the  same  principles,  I  was  perfectly  content  fo 
remain  in  office,  and  was  desirous  to  act,  either  with  or  under  my  right  lion,  Iriend, 
and  to  see  him  possessed  of  all  the  influence  and  authority  belonging  to  his  high 
station,  I  also  beg  leave  to  state,  that  I  declared  to  my  right  hon.  friend  that  the 
Catholic  question,  and  my  position  with  respect  to  it  in  the  particular  office  I  held, 
constituted  my  only  objection  to  embark  under  his  pilotage.  Had  I  concurred  with 
him  upon  that  great  topic,  I  should  have  been  as  ready  to  take  office  under  him  as 
under  i^ord  Liverpool ;  but,  differing  from  him  u])on  a  domestic  question  of  such 
importance,  as  minister  for  tlie  Home  Department,  from  first  to  last  I  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  continue  in  office  with  him. 

Such  having  been  my  intention,  the  House  has  now  heard  the  manner  in  which 
I  carried  it  into  effect.  I  before  mentioned,  that  I  declared  my  intention  without 
communing  with  any  other  member  of  the  administration.  As  I  acted  without  the 
concert,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  I  did  not  resort  to  the  advice,  of  others. 
But,  though  I  acted  without  concert  with  others,  let  me  repel  the  painful  accusation 
preferred  against  me,  that  I  look  upon  my  late  coadjutors  now  in  a  different  light 
to  that  in  which  I  formerly  contemplated  them.  The  esteem,  respect,  and  admira- 
tion, which  I  felt  for  them  as  my  colleagues  in  office,  I  still  retain  to  its  fullest  extent, 
and  1  am  far  from  wishing  that  my  case  should  be  separated  from  tlieirs.  I  am  at 
this  moment  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  vindicate  them  from  the  charge  of  concert 
and  cabal.  I  am  prepared  to  vindicate  them  collectively  and  individually,  and  to 
maintain  that  tlie  course  pursued  by  each  of  them  was  not  only  perfectly  justifiable, 
but  that  their  impressions  and  views  of  duty  to  the  public  service,  and  the  conduct 
produced  by  those  impressions  and  views,  ought  to  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  all 
who  may  hereafter  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  I  declare,  then,  that  the 
charge  against  these  ministers,  or  any  of  them,  that  they  acted  by  concert  and  cabal, 
is  not  the  truth,  but  directly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  If  there  be  any  appearance  of 
concert  in  the  steps  they  have  taken,  it  is  because,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  con- 
cert at  all.  Their  course  was  accidentally  coincident;  and,  if  they  had  been  base 
enough  to  cabal  against  their  sovereign,  they  would  probably  have  been  cunning 
enough  to  take  care  to  avoid  a  discovery. 

Although,  by  command  of  his  majesty,  I  did  communicate  to  one  of  my  colleagues 
the  course  I  felt  bound  to  pursue,  yet  I  never  did  inquire,  and  did  not  know,  what 
steps  that  colleague  himself  would  take.  I  did  not  know  the  steps  that  any  of  them 
would  take;  but  I  certainly  did  state,  that  if  the  government  could  be  reconstructed, 
if  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  remained  in  office,  and  if  I  could  reserve  to  myself  full 
discretion  on  the  CathoHc  question,  I  thought,  without  giving  any  specific  pledge, 
I  could  give  them  general  support.  But  I  never  communicated,  for  instance,  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor:  I  never  opened  my  lips  until  the  9th  of  April,  when  the  order 
was  given  for  the  formation  of  a  new  administration.  I  never  knew  the  course  he 
meant  to  pursue  ;  and,  upon  my  honour,  I  believe  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  every 
member  of  the  late  government  who  thought  it  right  to  retire.  They  carried  their 
delicacy  and  reserve  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  man  was 
acquainted  with  the  course  which  the  other  meant  to  adopt. 

As  to  dictation,  also,  I  declare  that  the  charge  is  not  only  untrue,  but  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.  There  was  no  attempt  to  dictate  to  his  majesty  by  any  one  of 
the  late  ministers.  I  can  assert  it  with  respect  to  myself,  with  respect  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  with  respect  to  that  illustrious  individual  whose  name  is  stamped 
for  ever  on  the  records  of  immortality — that  man  who  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  military  exploits,  than  for  the  simplicity  and  singleness  of  his 
nature — that  man  whose  candour  and  ojienuess  are  habitual;  and  who  is  distinguished 
not  only  for  the  respect  he  bears  to  the  kingly  office,  but,  above  all,  for  the  devotion 
and  attachment  which  he  feels  for  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  When  I  see  it  charged, 
after  the  services  he  has  rendered  his  country,  that  for  the  base  purpose  of  office  he 
has  acted  in  a  way  so  unworthy,  the  accusation  seems  so  shameful  in  its  injustice, 
and  so  revolting  in  its  ingratitude,  that  I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  speak  of  it. 
I  say  that  I  am  prepared,  were  it  necessary,  to  vindicate  him  and  others  from  the  foul 
aspersions  cast  upon  them  connected  with  their  retirement;  but  I  abstain  from  the  under- 
taking, chiefly  because  it  is  not  required  at  my  hands,  and  because  elsewhere  they 
piay  take  an  opportunity ,  if  they  think  fit,  of  meeting  and  repelling  the  imputation. 
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I  have  now,  I  believe,  nearly  completed  tlie  task  imposed  upon  me  by  circum- 
stances; and  I  feel  deeply  the  obligation  conferred  on  me  by  the  attentive  indulgence 
of  the  House.  It  is  a  matter  involving  something  of  public  principle,  but  much  more 
of  personal  interest ;  and  I  cannot  conclude  a  statement  of  such  length,  of  the 
grounds  on  which  I  am  compelled  to  retire  from  office,  without  expressing  deep  re- 
gret at  mv  separation  from  one  with  whom  I  have  formerly  acted  with  so  much  cor- 
diality. That  regret  is  nevertheless  mitigated  by  the  reflection,  that  I  did  every 
thing  becoming  my  character  to  prevent  that  separation.  Personally,  too,  I  may 
lament  that  I  shall  not  continue  possessed  of  the  opj)ortunities  which  my  office  afl'ord- 
ed  me  of  making  those  changes,  and  introducing  those  improvements,  from  the  adop- 
tion of  which  only  I  hoped  for  distinction  and  reward. 

I  cannot  but  feel  concern  that  the  confidence  of  ray  sovereign  is  withdrawn;  and 
the  change  is  the  more  painful  from  the  uniform  kindness  and  gracious  consideration 
with  which  he  formerly  contemplated  my  labours,  and  my  solicitude  for  the  public 
welfare.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  every  institution,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, connected  with  my  oflice,  during  the  last  five  years,  has  been  subjected  to  close 
inspection  and  strict  review;  and  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  such  temperate  and 
gradual  reforms  as  I  thought  were  consistent  with  the  general  and  permanent  good. 
I  have  also  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  every  law  found  in  the  Statute-book 
when  I  entered  office,  which  imposed  any  temporary,  or  any  extraordinarj'  restriction 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  has  either  been  repealed,  or  allowed  to  expire.  I  may 
be  a  Tory — I  may  be  an  illiberal — but  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  when  I  first  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  the  Home  Department,  there  were  laws  in  existence  which 
imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  this  realm  unusual  and  extraordinary  restrictions:  the 
fact  is  undeniable,  that  those  laws  have  been  effaced.  Tory  as  I  am,  I  have  the 
further  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  there  is  not  a  single  law  connected  with  my 
name,  which  has  not  had  for  its  object  some  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  tlie  crimi- 
nal law;  some  prevention  of  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  it;  or  some  security  for  its 
impartial  administration.  I  may  also  recollect  with  pleasure,  that  during  the  severest 
trials  to  which  the  manufacturing  interests  have  ever  been  exposed,  during  the  winter 
of  the  last  two  years,  I  have  preserved  internal  tranquillity,  without  applying  to  the 
House  for  measures  of  extraordinary  severity.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  un- 
becoming if  I  allude  further  to  the  satisfaction  I  derive  from  reflecting  upon  my 
exertions  in  favour  of  the  just  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

For  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  my  country  I  have  felt  a  natural  prepossession, 
and  an  earnest  desire  that  they  should  preserve  that  veneration  which  has  promoted 
their  continuance;  but  those  prepossessions  have  not  prevented  me  from  inquiring 
into  cases  of  allied  abuse,  and  that  desire  has  urged  me,  in  a  friendly  and  temperate 
spirit,  to  examine  to  what  degree  corruption  may  have  intruded.  Where  change 
and  restoration  were  deemed  necessary,  they  have  been  applied,  thus  recommending 
those  ancient  institutions  to  the  long-enduring  attachment  and  veneration  of  the 
country.  I  again  thank  the  House  for  the  opportunity  it  has  afl^'orded  me  of  giving 
this  explanation,  and  I  shall  conclude  by  assuring  it  that  the  confidence  of  my 
sovereign,  the  good-will  of  his  peo])Ie,  and  the  approbation  of  parliament,  have  been 
at  once  the  motive  and  the  reward  of  my  exertions. 

Later  in  the  evening,  after  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers had  sjjoken, — 

Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation,  observed,  that  what  he  had  alluded  to,  in  saying  that 
the  position  whicli  his  right  lion,  friend  occupied  in  1812  very  nearly  resembled  that 
in  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  now  stood;  and  that  the  reasons  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
assigned  for  not  joining  the  government  then  very  nmch  resembled  the  reasons  that 
actuated  him  (Mr.  Peel)  in  seceding  from  the  government  at  present — appeared  to 
have  been  a  little  misunderstood.  He  had  in  truth  observed,  that  the  cabinet  of 
1812  was  founded  on  a  principle  of  equality  and  perfect  fairness;  seeing  that  every 
member  of  that  government  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  vote  on  the  Catholic  question  ac- 
cording to  his  own  opinions  on  the  matter;  and  this  was  apparent  from  the  course 
of  conduct  pursued  by  tlie  late  Lord  Londonderry.  His  noble  friend  on  this  subject 
observed,  that  he  was  not  demanding  securities,  for  he  had  the  votes  against  him  of 
liord  Sidmouth  and  Mr.  Perceval ;  and  finally,  it  appeared  that  the  government  of 
1812  had  come  to  exactly  the  same  conclusion  on  this  topic  as  the  present  govern. 
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ment.  Be  that  as  it  might,  there  was  one  part  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  speech  to 
which  he  attached  much  more  importance.  It  was  that  in  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  used  the  word  "  coincidence,"  remarking,  in  a  tone  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that 
although  he  did  not  impute  any  concert  to  tlie  parties,  yet,  by  a  strange  "  coinci- 
dence," six  Protestant  resignations  were  put  into  his  hands  at  once  wliile  he  was 
reporting  to  his  jVIajesty  on  the  steps  he  had  been  taking  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
government.  Now,  it  was  but  justice  to  those  honourable  men  who  were  his  late 
colleagues,  to  prevent  any  such  imputation  from  being  fastened  on  them.  If  those 
resignations  were  all  brought  in  upon  that  Thursday,  it  certainly  would  have  been  a 
most  unfortunate  coincidence  ;  but  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  such  was  not  the  fact. 
On  Wednesday  the  10th  of  April,  his  right  hon.  friend  received  a  commission  to 
concoct  his  new  administration.  On  that  very  10th  of  xVpril,  in  the  evening,  he  saw 
his  right  hon.  friend,  wlio  said  to  him,  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  prepared  to  give 
me  any  other  answer  than  that  which  you  have  already  given  me."  lie  answered, 
that  he  was  not;  but  he  gave  in  no  resignation.  On  April  the  10th,  he  certainly 
said  it  was  impossible  for  him,  he  thought,  to  join  a  governm.ent,  the  Head  of  whicli 
entertained  principles  on  the  Catholic  question  so  ditferent  from  his  own.  On  the 
same  night  the  Lord  Chancellor  intimated  to  his  right  hon.  friend  the  same  convic- 
tion. Now,  he  thought  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  acted  on  this  occasion  a  very 
honourable  part ;  for  he  observed  to  him  (Mr.  Peel),  "  I  have  long  sought  au 
opportunity  to  resign. —  My  time  of  life  has  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  do  so. 
A  new  event  has  occurred  that  enables  me  to  accomplish  this  wish.  Whatever  my 
opinions  may  be  on  the  Catholic  question,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  now  to  re- 
state them  ;  for  the  question  is  merely  whether  I  must  revoke  an  intention  I  had 
previously  formed  of  tendering  my  resignation,  or  go  on  acting  with  a  minister  who, 
upon  that  question,  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  me."  He  further  understood  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  say,  that  although  he  was  thus  desirous  to  resign,  he  was 
disposed  to  remain  in  office  for  some  few  weeks  longer,  with  the  intention  of  deliver- 
ing some  judgments  [a  laugh]. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  did  not  understand  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  10th  of  April,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  resign  ;  and  he  assured  his  right 
hon.  friend,  that  he  had  received  the  resignation  of  that  noble  lord  in  the  chamber 
of  his  sovereign  on  the  11th  of  April,  along  with  the  other  resignations  to  which 
he  had  adverted. 

Mr.  Peel,  adverting  to  the  shortness  of  the  period  between  the  10th  of  April, 
when  these  intimations  upon  his  own  part  and  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  were 
first  signified,  and  the  12th,  when  their  resignations  were  given  in,  observed  that 
that  was  quite  enough  to  account  for  their  accidental  delivery  at  the  itioment  to  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded.  I  am  pretty  certain  (said  Mr.  Peel),  that  the 
letters  were  written  on  the  11th  or  12th.  Lord  Westmoreland's  letter  was  dated 
the  11th,  and  Lords  Bathurst's  and  Melville's  on  the  12th.  These  facts,  Sir,  I  think, 
will  show  that,  however  extraordinary  the  coincidence  alluded  to  by  my  right  hon. 
friend,  the  time  was  too  short  for  concert.  But,  whether  the  coincidence  were  extra- 
ordinary or  not,  I  pledge  my  word,  as  a  man  of  honour,  that  the  answers  were  not 
concerted  [hear,  hear],  and  that  on  Thursday,  the  12th,  no  one  of  my  colleagues 
said  to  another,  "  My  answer  shall  be  the  same  as  yours,"  or  entered  into  any  com- 
munication on  the  subject  that  could  lead  to  a  concerted  arrangement,  or  imply  the 
existence  of  any  doubt  or  contingency  in  the  minds  of  p'arties  [hear,  hear].  As  for 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  decision,  what  could  be  more  natural?  It  must,  indeed,  have 
been  expected.  1  have  heard  the  sarcasms  uttered  in  this  House,  that  if  Catholic 
emancipation  were  made  a  point  in  the  formation  of  an  administration,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  accede  to  it  rather  than  give  up  his  place;  and  I  do  think  it  a 
little  hard,  now  that  he  adheres  to  liis  principles,  and  refuses  office  rather  than  con- 
cede them,  that  he  should  be  charged  with  joining  in  a  cabal  [hear,  hear].  Cabal, 
I  do  declare,  there  was  none.  It  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  Lords 
Bathurst  and  Melville  found  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ami 
myself,  had  already  retired  from  office,  they  miglit  sincerely  doubt  whether  it  were 
possible  that  an  administration  could  be  formed  which  v/ould  maintain  the  princi- 
ples of  J>ord  Liverpool.  It  appears  indeed  to  me  by  no  means  impossible  that  hon- 
ourable and  conscientious  rncn  might  doubt  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  with 
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my  right  linn,  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government,  it  was  at  all  likely  those  prin- 
ciples would  be  maintained.  1  did  not  see  the  letters  imtil  after  they  were  written; 
and  I  declare  iijjon  my  honour,  that  I  do  not  believe  they  were  concerted  :  and  I 
do  hope  that,  whatever  ditference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
step  taken,  it  will  be  considered  that  I  have  vindicated  myself  and  nsy  colleagues  from 
the  charge  of  caballing  against  our  Sovereign. 

The  motion  for  the  new  writs  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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May  3,  1827. 

On  General  Gascnyne's  proceeding,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  bring  forward  his  mo- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  Shipping  Interest,  the  House  was  most  irregularly  led  into 
a  debate  on  Mr.  G.  Dawson's  forced  motion,  '•  That  copies  of  the  commissions  of 
the  Master  of  the  Mint  and  of  the  Judge  Advocate  should  be  laid  on  the  table." 
The  whole  of  this  proceeding  bore  reference  to  the  recent  change  of  Administration. 
Mr  Brougham  having,  somewhat  ironically,  seconded  Mr.  Dawson's  motion,  spoke 
at  considerable  lengtii  on  the  subject.  This  called  forth  some  explanatory  state- 
ments from  Mr  Canning;  after  which, — 

Mr  Peel  said  : — I  admit  that  it  would  be  more  regular  to  pass  to  the  question  to 
which  I  expected  this  evening  would  be  devoted ;  but  I  must  say  that  1  am  very 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
(Mr  Brougham,)  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the  present  coalition  has  taken  place  ; 
and  yet  a  proper  explanation  of  those  principles  involves  questions  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  ui)on  the  explanation  given  would  depend  the  degree  of  confidence 
■which  could  be  properly  placed  in  the  present  administration.  In  commenting  on 
the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  who  now  sit  on  the  opposition  bench,  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  has  adopted  the  same  tone  of  sarcastic  remark  which  charac- 
terised his  si;eeches  Avhen  he  himself  sat  on  that  side  of  the  House.  He  has  con- 
gratulated the  oppo.^ition  on  the  new  tone  of  asperity  winch  it  has  acquired;  but  I 
must  also  congratulate  tiie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  on  the  promptitude  and  facility 
which  he  has  displayed  in  employing  that  tone  of  sarcasm  in  favour  of  the  ministry, 
which  he  so  lately  employed  against  them — at  least  against  the  Head  of  the  present 
nnnistry.  I  cannot  help  congratulating  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  on  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  has  fallen  into  the  cant  by  which,  as  he  himself  used  to  say, 
the  supporters  of  the  old  administration  were  so  much  tainted.  But  it  is  a  very 
grave  question,  whether  these  gentlemen  had  not  abandoned  their  principles  in  the 
short  space  of  a  week,  and  the  subject  ought  to  be  treated  with  another  temper.  I 
reed  not  say  that  I  feel  no  personal  animosity  against  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man. I  never  did  entertain  any  such  feeling  towards  him,  nor  do  I  now.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  our  political  difierences  are  as  wide  as  ever,  if  not  wider;  for  he 
certaiidy  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  give  me  a  fidl,  satisfactorj^,  and  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  he  has  contributed  to  form,  and  has  joined  this 
coalition  ;  and  yet  a  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory  account  of  these  matters  is,  as  every 
one  nmst  see,  absolutely  necessary,  before  any  one  can  venture  to  repose  confidence 
in  the  administration,  as  at  present  constituted.  What,  for  exanqjle,  is  to  be  done 
with  the  (piestion  of  parliamentary  reform  ?  Is  it  to  be  brought  forward,  in  any 
specific  form,  and  supported  by  the  new  friends  of  the  government  ;  or  is  it  to  bo 
postponed  until  all  those  shades  of  opinion  can  be  blended,  of  which  I  have  this 
evening  heard  for  the  first  time?  That  question  certainly  was  with  those  lion, 
gentlemen  a  common  bond  of  connexion  :  I  do  not  say  uniting  every  man  in  its 
support,  but  undoubtedly  including  so  many  of  them,  that  from  it  a  great  par- 
liamentary party  took  their  colour  and  derived  their  name.  I  should  have  thought 
that  no  government  that  hoped  for  the  support  of  ])arliament,  would  have  counte- 
nanced so  essential  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  this  House  as  the  party  to  v.ldch 
I  allude  calls  for.  If  these  opinions  be  not  countenanced  by  the  new  government, 
on  what  principles  then,  I  ask  again,  is  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  to  be 
tlispussed  ?     Is  it  to  be  left  as  the  Catholic  question  is?    I  do  not  say  this  reproachi 
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fully,  for  I  know  I  concurred  myself  in  the  arrangement  with  respect  to  that  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  ask  will  it  be  suffered  to  remain  still  ?  These  questions  must  produce 
the  elements  of  discord  in  the  new  administration,  unless,  indeed,  I  am  to  gather, 
from  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  said,  that  parliamentary  reform  is  also 
to  be  made  an  open  question  ;  though  truly  he  was  not  very  explicit  in  his  statement. 
These,  however,  are  points  of  the  utmost  importance.  1  have  listened  attentively 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  but  the  satisfaction  I  derived  from 
the  explanations  he  gave,  was  so  far  from  being  complete,  that  it  has,  I  confess, 
only  increased  my  anxiety  to  hear  something  more  of  the  conditions  on  which 
he  has  agreed  to  support  the  new  government.  When  I  hear  it  stated,  as  one  of 
the  grounds  of  tliis  union,  that  his  majesty  was  abandoned  by  his  former 
servants,  and  that  his  very  prerogative  was  so  put  in  jeopardy  by  their  seces- 
sion, that  my  right  hon.  friend  had  no  alternative  but  to  apply  to  his  political 
opponents  for  their  support ;  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  admit  it  to  be  strictly 
true  that  on  that  ground  the  coalition  was  formed — that  its  chief,  nay,  its  sole  object, 
was  merging  every  subordinate  point  to  maintain  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
why  then,  I  ask,  if  that  be  the  ground,  is  it  not  declared  so  at  once?  Why  do  they 
not  avow  that  to  be  the  real  reason  ?  Why  do  they  not  say  that  they  will  forget  the 
Catholic  question  and  parliamentary  reform — that  they  find  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  in  danger,  and  have  rushed  forward  to  defend  it  ?  Why  do  they  allow  the 
first  places  in  the  state  to  continue  unfilled,  like  empty  boxes  waiting  for  those  who 
have  engaged  them  ?  Why,  I  ask  again  and  again,  do  they  not  come  down  to  this 
House,  and  tell  us  frankly  what  are  the  principles  on  which  they  have  entered  into 
this  coalition  ?  Their  conduct,  Sir,  I  repeat,  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  not  suited  to 
the  fair  dealing  and  manliness  in  which  this  country  delights.  It  does  riot  accord 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitution  for  one  party  to  unite  with  another,  on  con- 
dition that  there  should  be  a  period  of  probation ;  in  order  that  they  may  determine 
whether  their  principles  of  action  will  agree  or  not.  If  it  be  a  union  of  parties,  why 
is  it  not  so  publicly  proclaimed  ?  Why  is  not  the  emergency  declared  that  has  ren- 
dered this  step  requisite?  If  difficulties  have  arisen  which  strong  and  firm  minds 
are  wonted  to  encounter,  why  are  the  public  offices  filled  with  merely  fugacious 
ministers?  In  two  months — the  probable  period  when  the  intended  arrangements 
will  be  completed — the  dangers  of  the  time  will  have  passed  away,  and  with  them 
the  necessity  for  this  junction  will  have  ceased,  if  it  be  founded  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  character  of  party  men, 
and  of  the  great  parties  in  this  country,  upheld.  I  should  not  be  glad,  certainly,  to 
see  the  great  Whig  party  in  office.  They  ought,  I  think,  to  be  excluded  from  power; 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  their  character,  as  a  party,  lowered  and  disgraced.  But 
it  will  be  tarnished,  if  the  principles  are  not  made  known  on  which  the  union  has 
been  effected ;  and  unless  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  that  union 
has  been  delayed  be  given,  I  apprehend  that  the  character  of  this  party  will  not,  for 
the  future,  stand  very  high  with  the  public.  I  ask  again  why  is  this  delay  ?  Is  it 
that  there  are  on  the  Notice-book  some  inconvenient  entries  which  the  members  of 
that  party  know  not  how  well  to  evade  or  erase?  What,  fn-  example,  will  they  do 
with  the  notice  of  the  member  for  Bandon  (Lord  J.  Russell),  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  ?  This  is  another  important  question,  which  I  suspect 
will  display  the  material  difference  that  exists  between  the  opinions  of  those  right 
hon.  gentlemen,  whom  I  had  lately  the  honour  to  have  for  colleagues,  and  their  new 
allies.  If,  after  the  noble  lord  has  consulted  with  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters, he  should  be  prepared  to  move  for  any  further  concessions  in  their  favour, 
I  give  him  notice  that  I  intend  to  oppose  him,  and  that  I  will  always  do  so,  wiiether 
in  or  out  of  power.  That,  indeed,  is  a  circumstance  of  little  weight  or  consideration 
to  me.  The  most  cursory  view  of  my  past  career  will  show,  that  I  have  been 
actuated  by  no  ardent  desire  of  office.  When  I  have  accepted  it,  it  has  always  been 
a  personal  sacrifice  to  me.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  can  say  truly  that 
I  care  not  whether  I  return  or  not.  I  feel  grateful  for  the  confidence  of  the  Crown  ; 
but  I  am,  thank  God,  independent  of  it.  My  principles  are  not  changeable  with 
my  position.  I  will  adhere  to  them,  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report. 
It  is  with  tliese  sentiments  that  I  now  say,  that  the  points  to  which  I  have  referred 
• — parliamentary  reform,  and  the  motion  entered  on  the  Notice-book  for  the  repeal 
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of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts — and,  still  more,  the  Catholic  question,  have  not 
been  explained  satisfactorily.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  observed  myself,  that  latterly 
there  was  between  my  late  colleagues  and  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  now  joined 
them,  on  many  subjects  a  close  and  cordial  alliance.  But  I  do  protest,  tliat  if  I  had 
been  told,  only  the  day  before  the  recess,  that  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
Westminster,  would  have  offered  himself  to  the  notice  of  this  House  the  first  night 
after  the  adjournment,  in  order  to  give  his  active  sn])port  to  a  govcrnm.ent  still 
divided  on  the  Catholic  question — if,  after  what  I  have  heard  the  members  for  Calne 
and  for  Knaresborough  say  in  this  House,  imputing  all  the  evils  of  Ireland  to  the 
existence  of  divided  councils  in  the  government  of  the  country',  which,  they  con- 
tended, i)revented  any  firm  or  consistent  course  of  policy  from  being  pursued  ; — if  I 
had  been  told  that  now,  or  a  few  months  hence  even,  they  would  be  prepared  to  give 
their  sanction  to  the  support  of  an  administration  still  divided  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible.  On  the  necessit}'  of  putting  an  end  to 
that  system  of  a  divided  government,  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  baronet  for  the  relief 
of  the  Catholics  was  founded.  Let  the  House  now  look,  at  the  sincerity  with  which 
these  principles  had  been  acted  upon.  In  tiie  new  administration,  it  is  true,  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  Home  and  Foreign  Secretaries  of  Sfate ;  but  we  have  a 
Prime  Minister  and  a  Lord  Chancellor  opposed  to  each  other,  and  very  recentlj',  in 
almost  personal  conflict  on  this  very  question.  Hitherto,  we  have  had  the  two  law 
officers  of  this  country  united  in  opinion.  The  present  administration  has  been  the 
first  to  disturb  this  agreement,  and.  by  transferring  the  chief  office  to  an  advocate  of 
the  Cathfdic  claims,  to  create  a  disunion  where  before  it  never  existed.  Should  his 
majesty's  Attorney  and  Solicitor  general  be  now  called  on  to  advise  the  Crown  on 
any  measure  touching  the  Catholic  Association,  suppose  it  should  continue,  in  what 
a  situation  will  they  be  placed  ?  It  is  a  fact — one  of  the  curious  events  of  the  day 
— that  these  two  learned  gentlemen  have  both  presented  themselves  as  candidates  to 
represent  the  University  of  Cambridge,  professing  to  differ  essentially  from  each  other 
on  this  question,  and  founding  their  claims  to  support  respectively  on  that  very  dif- 
ference. These  circumstances  are  so  strange — so  extraordinary — that  it  is  not  by 
the  sarcasms  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  the  public  can  be  reconciled  to 
them.  But,  above  all,  when  I  recollect  the  motion  brought  forward  a  fe^v  weeks 
ago  by  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh  (Mr.  Brownlow),  from  the  very  place  where  I 
am  now  standing — which  motion,  deeply  affecting  the  official  character  of  Lord 
Manners,  was  supported  by  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  S.  Rice),  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  repeating  his  conviction,  that  "all  the  evils  of  Ireland  were 
attendant  upon  that  absurd  state  of  things  in  which  a  Protestant  Lord  Chancellor 
was  conjoined  with  a  Catholic  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  government  of  that  country," 
how  shall  I  now  express  my  surprise  when  I  hear,  that  the  first  act  of  the  new 
administration  has  been,  to  prevail  on  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  to  revoke  his 
known  intention  of  retiring  from,  oflice !  With  these  facts  before  me,  I  say  that  the 
union  of  the  Whigs  with  the  new  administration  is  an  extraordinary  coincidence. 
This  is  not  an  occasion  on  v/hich  I  can  be  expected  to  give  expression  more  fully  to 
my  opinions;  but  as  my  votes  on  many  questions  tiiat  will  come  before  me  must 
depend  on  the  degree  of  confidence  I  possess  in  the  administration,  I  feel  entitled  to 
call  upon  them  to  state,  what  are  the  conditions  on  whieli  it  has  been  formed,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  parliamentary  reform  and  the  Established  Church.  I  see 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  yesterday  postponed  his  motion  respecting  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  avowing  as  his  reason  for  so  doing,  that  he  had  full  confidence  in 
the  intentions  of  the  new  ministry,  though  I  believe,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
that  he  will  find  he  is  mistaken  in  his  expectation  of  support  from  my  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Canning),  who,  I  believe,  will  manfully  defend  the  church  against  all 
his  attacks.  But  when  I  hear  the  hon.  member  for  JNIontrose  publicly  state  such  a 
reason  for  postponing  his  ir.otion,  I  must  ])ause  before  I  give  any  vote  of  mere  con- 
fidence to  the  present  administration,  until  I  know  Avhatare  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded,  as  to  parliamentary  reform  and  the  other  great  questions  of  importance : 
whether  they  are  to  bo  open,  like  the  Catholic  question,  to  free  discussion  by  every 
member  of  administration,  or  whether  they  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  W^higs 
are  prepared  to  oppose  them  when  they  may  be  brought  forward?  [loud  cheers.] 
After  a  long  and  warm  discussion, — 
33 
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Mr.  Peel  again  rose,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  correctness  with  which  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  stated  the  effect  of  his  allusions.  While,  however,  he  acknowledged 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  set  his  hon.  friend  right  in  this  respect,  he  must 
contend,  that  he  had  a  fair  right  to  ask  those  who  had  accepted  office,  under  the  new 
government,  why  they  had  so  taken  office  ?  He  thought  however  that,  throughout 
his  speech,  he  had  most  particularly  implied,  that  he  was  satisfied  his_ right  hon. 
friend  intended  to  adhere  to  his  principles ;  and,  acting  upon  his  own  views  of  the 
interestsof  the  Established  Church,  he  still  considered  that  he  was  justified  in  demand- 
ing of  those  who  had  taken  office,  on  what  principles  they  had  joined  his  right  hon. 
friend  ?  In  conclusion,  he  could  not  help  saying  that  he  looked  upon  the  animad- 
versions of  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Francis  Burdett),  the  member  for  Westminster,  as 
totally  uncalled  for. 

After  several  other  members  had  spoken,  Mr.  Dawson's  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

May  7,  1827. 
Mr.  Peel  adverted  to  what  he  had  stated  on  a  former  evening,  that  he  would 
postpone,  from  that  day,  the  notices  which  stood  relative  to  the  bills  for  Consolidating 
the  Criminal  Law,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  gallant  general  (Gascoyne) 
opposite  to  bring  forward  a  question  immediately  interesting  to  the  Shipping  concerns 
of  the  country.  He  was  now  ready  to  do  as  he  had  promised.  He  had  informed 
his  right  hon.  friend,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  Home  Department,  that  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  take  any  course  with  those' bills  that  might  be  consistent  with 
his  wishes.  He  had  told  him,  that  he  would  either  continue  the  management  of 
them  through  their  remaining  stages  in  that  House;  or,  if  his  right  hon.  friend 
chose  to  take  that  duty  on  himself,  he  would  give  him  every  assistance  in  his  power. 
His  right  hon.  friend  thought  that,  as  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  been  occupied  several 
months  in  preparing  the  clauses,  it  would  accord  better  with  the  public  interest,  as 
it  would  probably  meet  the  general  concurrence  of  the  House,  if  he  continued  to 
superintend  the  bills.  He  assured  the  House,  that  he  would  undertake  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  both  now  and  at  any  future  period,  that,  or  any  other  task,  having 
for  its  object  the  simplification  and  consolidation  of  the  criminal  code,  and  tlie 
mitigation  of  severity  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  Every  exertion  he  could 
render  for  that  purpose  would  be  given  with  the  same  devotion  as  if  he  had  remained 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Home  Department.  He  should  not  name  a  distant 
day  for  resuming  the  progress  of  those  bills,  but  one  sufficiently  distant  to  enable  him 
to  have  the  services,  not  only  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  but  of  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor general.  He  could  not  avoid  adding  the  expression  of  the  gratification  he  felt 
at  having  received  from  a  noble  and  learned  lord  (Tenterden) — at  whose  elevation 
to  the  peerage  he  cordially  rejoiced,  and  who  had  contributed  so  materially  to  his 
assistance  in  framing  these  bills — a  declaration,  that,  if  it  pleased  the  House  to  send 
those  bills  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  would  willingly  take  charge  of  them  there. — 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  finally  named  Monday,  the  21st,  as  the  day  to  which  he 
would  postpone  the  orders  standing  for  that  evening. 


THE  SHIPPING  INTEREST. 

Mat  7, 1827. 

General  Gascoyne  moved, — "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire 
into  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  British  Commercial  Shipping  Interest." 

Towards  the  close  of  a  long  debate  on  the  motion, — 

Mr.  Pkki.  said,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  vote  which  he 
should  give  upon  this  question.  He  was  opposed  to  the  proposition  of  the  gallant 
general.     He  was  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  granting  that  committee,  if  it  were 
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meant  by  the  means  of  the  committee  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  a  system  to 
which  lie  stood  pledged.  If  this  motion  had  been  discussed  a  month  since,  at  the 
time  that  notice  of  it  was  first  given,  he  should  have  voted  against  it  as  one  of  the 
ministry  ;  and  the  change  of  his  situation  had  not  changed  his  opinions.  But  he 
should  rest  his  vote  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  consistency.  He  thouglit  that 
no  case  had  been  made  out  which  required  investigation  ;  and  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  at  this  moment  would  be  in  itself  a  great  practical 
inconvenience,  witliout  producing  any  practical  benefit.  There  were  already  sufficient 
documents  before  the  House,  to  enable  them  to  form  a  more  satisfactory  judgment 
than  could  be  formed  by  any  private  examination  of  individuals  interested,  or  who 
believed  themselves  interested,  in  the  question.  Although  he  felt  bound  to  admit 
the  existence  of  the  distress  of  the  shipping  interest,  yet  he  must  say,  that  he 
thought  it  arose  from  the  same  causes  which  had  produced  distress  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes.  In  the  years  1824  and 
]8'25,  a  great  number  of  ships  had  been  built,  in  the  spirit  of  that  speculation  which 
then  universally  pervaded  the  country;  and  the  proportion  built  then  so  greatly 
exceeded  the  demand,  that  the  necessary  consequence  was  a  languor  in  the  trade 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  A  full  examination  of  the  papers  to  which 
reference  had  been  made  had  satisfied  him,  that  every  necessary  information  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  House ;  and  that  feeling,  combined  with  the  fact  that  a  month 
ago  he  should  have  resisted  this  motion,  made  him  concur  with  his  right  hon.  friend 
in  giving  a  decided  negative  to  the  motion. 

Two  or  three  other  members  having  spoken  on  the  subject.  General  Gascoyne  said, 
that  seeing  the  feeling  of  the  House,  and  understanding  that  the  session  was  not 
likely  to  last  long  enough  to  enable  the  committee  to  do  any  practical  good  if 
it  were  appointed,  he  should,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  withdraw  his  motion. 


THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION. 

May  11,  1827. 

In  another  debate  which  incidentally  arose  respecting  the  new  administration,  the 
Marquis  of  Tavistock  having  spoken  in  censure  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  late  ministry, — 

]\Ir.  Peel  said,  that  he  must  have  extremely  misunderstood  the  noble  marquis,  if 
he  had  not  been  classed  with  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  upon  whose  conduct  the 
noble  marquis  had  commented,  not  in  a  very  moderate  manner,  accompanied  with 
personalities  and  censure,  applied  to  him,  because  of  his  separating  himself,  in  an 
official  sense,  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whom  yet  he  hoped  he  might  call  his 
right  hon.  friend.  It  was  not  with  any  view  to  office  that  he  had  taken  his  course 
in  the  first  instance ;  nor  was  it  on  account  of  his  regret  for  the  loss  of  it  that  he 
had  spoken  on  a  former  evening.  So  far  from  his  acting  as  one  of  a  factious  and 
rancorous  Opposition,  he  had  come  down  on  the  night  of  the  shipping  question,  to 
support  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  certainly 
had  stated  that  which  he  felt  to  be  a  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry. 
When  he  saw  many  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  been  uniformly  opposed  to  government, 
abandoning,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  their  principles,  and  taking  seats  behind  his  right 
hon.  friend,  and  about  to  take  office  under  him,  he  did  say,  that  he  must  refuse  his 
confidence  until  he  knew  of  whom  the  government  was  to  be  composed,  and  what 
were  the  measures  which  gave  a  cement  to  the  coalition.  He  expected,  naturally 
enough  under  the  circumstances,  that  a  triumph  was  anticipated  on  the  two  great 
questions  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Reform.  When  he  heard 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  declare,  that  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  would 
be  opposed  as  before,  and  that  he  would  not  support  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  he 
then  felt,  that  those  questions,  so  far  from  being  in  any  danger,  had  obtained,  by 
the  accession  of  their  supporters  to  a  government  prepared  to  oppose  them,  a  most 
signal  triumph.  What  objection,  then,  could  he  be  supposed  to  entertain  to  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet,  which  secured  the  triumph  of  his  own  principles?  What 
rancour  or  personal  hostility  could  he,  who  had  never  served  for  the  advantages  of 
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office,  feel  for  the  accession  of  a  party  to  office,  upon  terms  which  established  his  own 
principles  with  more  safety  than  ever?  Y\'hat  objection  could  he  have  to  a  plan  of 
administration  formed  on  the  principle  of  excluding,  by  those  who  before  did  not 
agree  upon  any  but  the  Catholic  question?  He  promised  his  most  zealous  support 
and  assistance,  in  as  full  a  measure  as  he  had  given  them,  to  any  inquiries  into  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  their  amelioration  and  reform.  He 
had  not  adopted  those  plans  which  he  had  brought  before  the  House  because  he  was 
in  office;  nor  was  he  disposed  to  abandon  them  because  he  had  quitted  it.  He 
hoped  he  had  explained  satisfactorily  the  reasons  of  the  course  which  he  had  taken 
on  a  former  evening.  He  admitted,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  then  explained 
the  terms  of  the  coalition  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  He  would  only  add  an 
opinion  which  he  still  entertained,  that  if  there  were  to  be  any  junction  of  the 
members  of  that  party  to  the  administration,  it  was  but  fair  that  it  should  at  once 
take  place,  that  tlie  House  and  the  country  might  know  what  they  had  to  expect. 
He  was  never  more  surprised  than  to  find  himself,  as  the  consequence  of  that  speech, 
classed,  by  the  noble  lord,  as  one  of  a  factious  Opposition.  When  he  first  came 
into  parliament,  his  right  hon.  friend  did  indeed  form  a  part  of  what  he  conceived, 
with  great  deference,  to  be  a  factious  Opposition.  His  right  hon.  friend  must  know 
vreW,  from  his  experience  at  that  time,  what  a  factious  Opposition  really  was  ;  of  what 
value  was  its  support ;  and  the  inconvenience  which  resulted  from  its  success.  He 
denied  the  fact,  and  utterly  disclaimed  the  intention,  of  giving  any  thing  like  a 
factious  Opposition  to  the  present  administration. 


SPRING-GUNS'  BILL. 

May  17,  1827. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Lords'  Amendments  to  the  Spring-Guns'  Bill,  Mr.  Peel 
admitted  that  game,  as  a  source  of  amusement,  was  a  species  of  property  which 
ought  to  be  protected,  but  he  was  far  from  thinking  that  it  was  justifiable  to  use 
means  for  that  protection  destructive  of  human  life.  Upon  that  principle,  therefore, 
he  had  supported  the  present  bill  in  its  progress  through  the  House,  and  more 
particularly  because  it  took  av/ay  that  wide  arena,  which  existed  of  woods  and 
plantations,  in  wiiich  such  engines  were  before  permitted.  But  there  appeared  to 
be  a  broad  distinction  betv/een  the  use  of  spring-guns  in  uninclosed  and  extensive 
grounds,  where  their  deadly  eflfects  might  be  visited  upon  inadvertent  trespassers, 
and  such  places  as  market-gardens,  by  the  security  of  which  from  robbers  a  large 
class  of  men  obtained  their  subsistence.  When  a  man  inclosed  his  ground  by  a  wall 
seven  feet  high,  and  thus  took  the  best  precaution  in  his  power  to  exclude  trespassers, 
his  case  was  most  undoubtedly  different  from  those  where  there  was  nothing  to  pro- 
tect but  a  pheasant,  and  no  safeguard  but  a  fence.  He  therefore  dissented  from  the 
Lords'  amendment  in  this  respect.  And  really  the  House  should  know  that  there 
was  no  class  of  men  v/hich  required  protection  more  than  these  market- gardeners; 
for  in  no  place  was  the  police  more  lax  than  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns.  Within  the  towns  themselves  the  police  was  generally  well  regulated; 
but  this  strictness  drove  the  vagabonds  out  a  few  miles  upon  the  roads,  about  the 
places  whore  these  market -gardens  were  situated.  lie  had,  early  in  the  session, 
without  reference  to  this  question,  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  police  near  the  metropolis;  for  he  had  reason  to  know,  that  the  consequence 
of  having  horse  and  foot  patrols  in  London  was,  that  the  bad  characters  were  banished 
four  or  five  miles  out  upon  the  roads.  In  order,  therefore,  to  an  effectual  suppression 
of  crime,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  that  particular  branch  of  the  police  upon  a 
more  efficient  footing.  In  many  places  it  was  most  mischievously  ineffective. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  extensive  district  comprehending  Twickenham  and 
Richmond,  the  peace  of  the  county  almost  depended  upon  the  individual  activity 
of  Colonel  Clithcroe.  Many  of  the  market- gardens  were  situated  in  that  district ; 
and,  until  a  better  police  were  set  on  foot,  he  thought  it  not  unreasonable  that  the 
market-gardens  should  be  protected  by  spring-guns.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  if  the  market-gardeners  were  called  upon  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
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tcction  of  their  grounds  bj'  taking  into  pay  a  sufficient  number  of  ordinary  constables, 
who,  if  they  did  their  duty,  would  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  He  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt  but  that,  if  an  investigation  took  place  into  the  causes  of  the  increase 
of  crime,  it  would  turn  out  to  be  closely  connected  with  depredations  ujjou  such 
property.  Whilst  the  amount  of  great  crimes  was  diminished,  the  sum  of  offences 
against  property  had  greatly  increased.  This  he  ascribed  to  the  defective  state  of 
the  police  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  Until  something  else  siiould  be 
done,  he  could  not  dispense  with  this  species  of  protection  to  the  market-gardeners. 
The  House  divided:  For  the  Amendment,  23;  Against  it,  40;  Majority  against 
it,  17. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

May  18,  1827. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  rising  to  move  the  order  of  the  day,  for  referring  the  Larceny  Laws' 
Consolidation  Bill  to  a  committee,  said  he  ventured  to  commit  a  small  irregularity, 
in  first  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  which  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
have  before  the  House  in  the  consideration  of  the  amendments  in  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  country.  The  bill  to  which  he  alluded  was  designed  for  the  improvement  of 
the  administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  and  was  not  one  to  which  he  anticipated  any 
opposition.  It  proceeded  upon  the  assumption,  that  every  form  in  the  administration 
of  justice  which  bad  become  obsolete,  and  not  necessary,  might,  and  ought  to  be, 
removed.  In  all  the  alterations,  therefore,  which  this  bill  proposed  to  effect,  the 
substance  of  the  existing  law  was  in  no  instance  affected.  The  alterations  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  bill  were  as  follow.  At  present,  before  a  prisoner  was  put 
upon  his  trial,  and  had  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty,"  he  was  asked,  "  IIow  will  ynu  be 
tried  ?"  Now,  every  one  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
laws,  knew  how  unnecessary  this  form  was.  It  seldom  served  but  to  puzzle  and 
confuse ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  answer  to  the  question  was  such  as  was 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  It  was  expected  that  the 
prisoner  would  answer,  "  By  God  and  my  country;"  but  sometimes  the  answer  was 
dictated  by  levity,  such  as,  "I  had  rather  not  be  tried  at  all;"  and,  frequently,  the 
answer  was  either  suggested  by  the  jailer,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  prisoner  refusing, 
was  made  by  him  altogether.  Now,  was  it,  he  asked,  necessary  to  retain  this  form 
at  all?  and  was  it  not  consistent  with  common  sense,  that  when  the  plea  of  "  Not 
Guilty  "  had  been  entered,  the  trial  might  be  proceeded  with  ?  Acting  upon  this  view, 
the  bill  enacted,  that  when  the  plea  of  "  Not  Guilty"  had  been  recorded,  the  trial 
might  go  on.  The  next  part  of  the  law,  of  which  he  would  propose  a  repeal,  was 
that  which  inflicted  punishment  on  prisoners  wiio,  through  obstinacy,  refused  to 
plead.  He  would  propose,  in  all  cases  of  treason,  as  well  as  of  felony,  that  it  should 
be  a  general  rule,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  considered  "Not  Guilty."  It  was 
consistent  with  justice,  mercy,  and  reason,  that  he  should  be  considered  so,  merely 
for  being  mute,  rather  than  otherwise ;  that  his  trial  should  take  place,  and  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  or  of  guilt  follow,  according  to  the  facts  proved  in  evidence.  In  former 
times,  when  prisoners  persevered  in  being  mute,  the  ancient  punishment,  known 
by  the  name  of  peine  forte  et  dure,  was  resorted  to.  Although  it  was  sometimes 
relaxed  in  practice,  yet  in  cases  of  treason  the  continuing  obstinately  mute  was 
equivalent  to  a  conviction,  and  two  such  convictions  had  t:iken  place,  and  execution 
followed  :  one  of  these  was  on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  the  other  one  of  burglary  ; 
the  former  occurred  in  1777,  and  the  latter  in  1793.  Now,  be  thought  the  extreme 
sentence  of  the  law  was  too  great  a  punishment  to  inflict  for  this  offence;  and  ho 
submitted  that,  in  all  cases,  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  justice  and  reason,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  public  opinion,  if  the  punishment  were  to  follow,  and  to  be 
apportioned  to,  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial.  Although  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
considered  it  to  the  honour  of  our  laws  thut  xhe  peine  forte  etdiire  was  abolished  by 
the  statute  r2th  George  III.  c.  20;  yet,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
beyond  that  statute,  which  determined,  that  the  standing  mute  in  cases  of  felony,  as 
well  as  of  treason,  amounted  to  a  constructive  confession,  and  to  adopt  a  contrary 
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rule  of  entertaining  evidence  and  opportunity  of  defence  on  all  occasions.  Tlie  next 
alteration  he  would  propose,  was  that  which  incurred  conviction  from  the  party 
persisting  to  challenge  beyond  the  number  to  which  he  was  entitled.  In  cases  of 
treason,  to  challenge  beyond  the  number  was  enacted  to  amount  to  legal  conviction, 
and  was  attended  with  all  the  consequences  of  the  accused  party  being  found  guilty. 
In  other  cases,  the  challenges  beyond  the  proper  number  were  declared  to  be  null 
and  void.  Now,  he  would  propose  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  challenges  that 
were  made  after  the  proper  number  was  exhausted,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  declared 
null  and  void.  He  would  next  propose  the  correction  of  a  great  practical  abuse ; 
namely,  that  of  pleading  a  former  attainder  in  plea  of  an  indictment.  Now,  he 
would'  propose,  that  a  previous  conviction  should,  in  future,  not  be  a  bar  to  an 
indictment,  unless  it  were  a  conviction  for  the  same  offence  to  which  the  indictment 
referred.  The  last  change  he  would  propose  was,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
one.  It  was  the  total  abolition  of  what  was  called  "  Benefit  of  Clergy."  This 
was  a  most  useless  and  unmeaning  form.  To  every  capital  offence  it  was  annexed. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  mockery,  and  ought  no  longer  to  encumber  the  statute-book. 
There  were  some  offences  to  which  "without  benefit  of  clergy"  was  annexed,  in 
which  case  immunities  were  provided  for  peers ;  but,  as  these  cases  were  only  two, 
namely,  sacrilege  and  horse-stealing,  he  thought,  with  respect  to  these  two,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  observe  any  particular  exemption,  and  that  the  abolition  of  this 
form  might  be  general,  and  extend  to  all  cases.  In  all  crimes  of  a  capital  nature, 
where  it  was  intended  that  the  punishment  of  death  should  remain,  that  punishment 
was  to  be  declared,  without  mentioning  benefit  of  clergy.  When,  in  addition  to  the 
present,  the  offences  against  the  person  and  forgery  were  comprehended,  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  Criminal  Law  would  be  consolidated.  He  meant  to  introduce  a  clause 
to  prevent  the  endless  repetition  of  singular  and  plural,  masculine  and  feminine,  &c. 
This  clause  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  from  whom  he  had  received  the  most 
invaluable  assistance  in  the  whole  of  his  undertaking ;  he  meant  Sir  J.  Richardson. 
He  apologized  for  having  trespassed  so  long  on  the  attention  of  the  House.  'J'he 
bills,  last  session,  had  stood  for  commitment.  Under  the  circumstances  which  had 
since  taken  place,  he  regretted  the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  their  progress.  He 
had,  however,  submitted  them  to  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  country — men 
whose  talents  and  experience  qualified  them  to  give  the  best  opinions  on  the  subject, 
and  had  I'eceived  from  them  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions. — The  right  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving  "for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  improving  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  Criminal  Cases." 

Mr.  Peel  afterwards  stated,  that  he  had  introduced  a  clause  empowering  the 
court,  in  a  case  of  standing  mute,  to  have  a  plea  of  not  guilty  entered  or  not  entered, 
at  their  discretion. 

After  some  observations  from  the  Attorney-general,  Mr.  Peel  said  he  entirely 
concurred  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that,  if  the  execution  of  the  bill 
were  not  good,  the  principle  would  be  useless.  He  could  only  say,  that  there  had 
been  some  experience  of  a  bill  of  a  similar  description,  by  which  eighty  or  ninety 
statutes  had  been  consolidated,  and  which  had  now  been  two  years  in  operation ; 
and  yet  not  a  single  representation  had  been  made  to  him  of  any  objection  to  that 
measure.  He  had  consulted  a  number  of  persons  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  the  law ;  and  he  must  say,  for  the  honour  of  the  profession,  that  he  had  never 
met  with  a  member  of  it  who  was  not  always  ready  to  give  him  every  possible 
assistance  and  advice.  He  could  name,  among  many  others,  Mr.  Starkie,  Mr. 
Russell,  and  others,  and  all  the  judges. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


LIBELS.- MOTION  FOR  THE  REPEAL  OF  ONE  OF  THE  SIX  ACTS. 

Mat  31,  1827. 

Mr.  Hume,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved,    "That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  GOth  Geo.  III.  ch.  8,  subjecting  certain  publications  to  the  duties  of 
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stamps  on  newspapers,  and  to  make  other  regulations  for  restraining  the  abuses 
arising  from  the  piihlication  of  Blasphemous  and  Seditious  Libels." 
The  Attorney-general  having  spoken  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hume, — 
Mr.  Pkel  said,  that  no  person  who  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  tlie  Attorney- 
general  could  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  course  which  he  had  pursued.     It 
was  infinitely  more  manly  to  take  the    straightforward  course  whicli  the  learned 
gentleman  had  taken,  than  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  hon.  gentlemen,  who 
were  now  absent  from  their  places,  who  had  resisted  in  1819  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  which  the  hon.    member  for  Aberdeen   sought  to  repeal.     He   honoured   the 
Attorney-general  for  the  manliness  with  which  lie  had  declared,  that  he  would  not 
sanction  the  repeal  of  this  bill  without  inquiry  into  its  practical  results,  because  he 
had  originally  resisted  its  enactment.     If  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  recently  joined 
his  majesty's  administration  had  pursued  a  similar  line  of  conduct,  and  had  stated 
their  reasons  for  not  adhering  to  the  opinions  wliich  they  had  formerly  expressed, 
they  would  have  done  themselves  more  honour  than  they  now  did  by  staying  away 
from  the  debate,  and  withholding  from  the  House  the  sentiments  they  entertained 
upon  it.    At  the  same  time,  he  would  not  say  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  Attorney- 
general  had  resisted  the  repeal  of  this  act  were  altogether  satisfactory.     It  was, 
however,  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  in   1819  had  supported  this  measure,  and 
who,  in  common  with  those  who  had  introduced  it  from  a  sense  of  duty,  had  been 
subjected  to  a  load  of  obloquy — to  hear  the  correctness  of  that  policy  now  main- 
tained by  a  learned  gentleman  who  had  formerly  arraigned  it.     It  was  highly  satis- 
factory to  see  a  tardy  justice  performed  to  the  memory  of  a  noble  friend  of  his,  who 
had  been  more  foully  calumniated  than  any  individual  with  whom  he  had  ever  been 
acquainted.     His  noble  friend,  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  was  the  individual 
who  had  proposed  this  act  to  the  House,  in  common  with  the  five  other  acts  which 
accompanied  it;  and  for  performing  that  painful  act  of  duty  in  times  of  distress, 
and  difficulty,  and  commotion,  his  memory  had  been  loaded  with  every  species  of 
obloquy  which  ingenuity  and  malignity  could  invent.     He  begged  leave  to  remind 
the  House,  that  some  of  the  measures  which  his  noble  friend  had  then   proposed 
were  permanent,  and  others  temporary.     The  present  bill  was  one  of  those  which 
were  permanent,  and  not  the  least  strenuously  objected  to.     His  majesty's  Attorney- 
general  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  in  stating  that  this  particular  bill  met   with  but 
slight  opposition.     Not  one  of  the  six  acts  was  more  pertinaciously  resisted  than  this 
very  act,  against  the  repeal  of  which  he  expected  that  there  would  that  night  be  an 
overwhelming  majority.      The  amendments  which  to  the  Attorney-general  had  re- 
ferred, were  not  intended,  by  the  movers  of  them,  to  reconcile  the   House  to  the 
measure;  for  it  was  resisted  again  on  its  third  reading;  and  in  every  shape  in  which 
the  forms  of  the  House  would  allow  any  opposition  to  be  made  to  it.     He  repeated 
his  admiration  of  the  manly  course  which  the  Attorney-general  had  that  night  pur- 
sued, in  recording  his  approbation  in  1827   of  the  measure  against  which  he  had 
divided  in  1819.     He  hoped  the  House  would  permit  him  in  justice  to  the  memory 
of  his  noble  friend,  the  late  ?.Iarquis  of  Londonderry,  to  take  advantage  of  the  ad- 
mission made  that  evening  by  his  majesty's  Attorney-general,  and  to  show  from  it, 
that  if  the  practical  operation  of  this  act  had  not  been  to  impose  fetters  upon  the 
press,  and  to  curtail  the  general  freedom  of  the  subject,  his  noble  fiiend's  memory 
stood  absolved  from  all  the  foul  obloquy  which  had  been  so  plentifully  bestowed  upon 
it.     He  was  not  quarrelling  with  the  Attorney-general  for  the  sentiments  which  he 
had  that  night  expressed ;  but  he  could  not  help  calling  the  attention  of  the  House, 
over  and  over  again,  to  this  peculiar  circumstance — that  by  the  vindication  which 
his  majesty's  Attorney-general  had  that  night  oiFered  for  his  own  conduct,  was  the 
vindication  of  his  noble  friend's  political  conduct  in   1819  rendered  complete.     His 
noble  friend  had  been  told  at  the  time,  that  the  bill  was  calculated  to  repress  the 
rising  genius  of  another  Hurke,  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  poverty,  and  en- 
deavouring by  his  talents  to  carve  out  for  himself  an  honourable  name  and  condition 
in  society.     His  noble  friend  had  denied  that  this  bill  was  calculated  to  produce  any 
such  effect.     His  noble  friend  was  right  in  siudi  denial;  and  he  had  now  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  his  majesty's  Attorney-general  admit  that  this  bill  did  not  lay  any 
practical  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  the  j)ress.     Those  who  ])roposed  this  bill  had 
now  their  vindication,  and  a  vindication  which  was  the  more  honourable  to  them,  as 
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it  came  from  the  lips  of  their  political  opponents.  If  it  were  right  now,  in  times  of 
tranquillity,  when  there  was  little  sedition  and  blasphemy  abroad,  and  when  those 
who  attempted  to  corrupt  the  public  mind  by  such  publications  were  comparatively 
insignificant  in  number;  if  it  were  right  now  to  resist  the  repeal  of  this  act,  was  not 
his  noble  friend  justified  in  1819,  when  attempts  were  making  in  all  quarters  to  poison 
the  mind  of  the  lower  classes,  in  proposing  a  measure,  of  which  the  practical  opera- 
tion was  admitted  to  be  as  beneficial  as  his  noble  friend  had  anticipated  that  it  would 
be?  He  begged  leave  to  remind  the  House  of  the  situation  in  which  the  country 
was  at  the  time  when  this  act  was  proposed.  In  1819,  the  grand  jury  of  Chester 
felt  it  their  duty  at  the  close  of  their  labours  to  present  an  Address,  either  to  his 
Majesty  or  to  that  House — he  forgot  exactly  which — in  which  they  attributed  all  the 
evils  which  were  then  desolating  part  of  the  country  to  the  efforts  which  were  made 
to  distribute  blasphemous  and  seditious  publications  among  the  lower  orders.  As  a 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  those  effbrts  were  carried,  they  stated  that  attempts  had 
been  made  to  corrupt  the  servants  of  their  families,  by  the  gratuitous  introduction  of 
twopenny  pamphlets,  abounding  with  sentiments  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  calculated  to  sap  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality.  If  gentlemen 
would  turn  over  the  letters  which  Sir  John  Byng,  who  then  commanded  the  military 
forces  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  had  addressed  to  the  government,  they  would 
see  that  there  had  been  six  attempts  made  in  one  week  to  corrupt  the  soldiers  under 
his  command,  by  means  of  these  cheap  productions.  He  referred  to  these  circum- 
stances as  so  many  proofs  that  his  noble  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  was 
justified  in  imposing  temporary  restraints  on  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  and  perma- 
nent restraints  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  He  had  now  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  the  permanent  operation  of  those  latter  restraints  defended  by  those  who 
had  originally  opposed  them;  and,  as  his  object  was  answered  by  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  that  fact,  he  should  sit  down,  happy  that  an  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  him  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  late  noble  colleague,  and  to 
rescue  it  from  the  dishonour  with  which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  had  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  overwhelm  it. 

The  House  divided:  Ayes,  10;  Noes,  120. 


TURNER'S  NULLITY  OF  MARRIAGE  BILL. 
June  6,  1827. 

A  bill  "  to  declare  void  an  alleged  marriage  between  Ellen  Turner,  an  infant,  and 
ildward  Gibbon  Wakefield,"  being  brought  from  the  Lords, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  rose  to  move  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  which  had  come  down  to 
that  House  from  the  Lords,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  afford  a  very  unusual  remedy 
for  a  wrong  of,  he  v/as  happy  to  say,  very  rare  occurrence.  The  object  of  the  bill 
was  to  declare  null  an  alleged  marriage  between  Miss  Turner  and  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield.  The  circumstances  of  this  case  were  so  notorious,  that  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  arts,  the  fraud,  the  forgery,  and  the  villainy, 
which  had  been  practised ;  and  in  consequence  of  which,  the  peace  of  a  most 
respectable  family  had  been,  for  a  time,  disturbed.  This,  it  was  well  known  to 
most  who  beard  him,  had  not  been  done  to  gratify  any  other  passion  than  avarice — 
to  gratify  the  basest  avarice  by  the  basest  means.  The  chief  agent  in  this  detestable 
offence  was  then  enduring  a  punishment  by  no  way  adequate — entirely  dispro- 
portioned—  to  his  offence.  The  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced  on  him  was  a 
strong  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  human  legislation.  Three  years'  imprisonment 
fell  very  short  indeed  of  the  punishment  which  ought  to  follow  such  a  crime.  Hun- 
dreds of  delinquents,  much  less  guilty  than  AVakefield — without  the  advantages  of 
education  which  he  possessed — had  been  convicted  of  capital  felonies,  and  had  for- 
feited their  lives.  The  object  of  the  measure  sent  down  by  the  Lords  was,  to 
l)revent  further  injury  from  being  sustained  by  that  family  which  had  already  so 
cruelly  suit'ered ;  and  he  was  persuaded  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  House  in  assisting  to  make  the  only  re]^aration  which  the  injured 
parties  could  receive,  by  clearing  up  all  doubts  on  the  subject  at  issue.     In  point  of 
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fact,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  such,  that  nothing  but  a  legislative  ]>ro- 
ceeding  could  fully  relieve  them.  Miss  Turner  could  not  appear  in  an  Ecclesiastical 
court ;  because  she  could  not  be  allowed  to  give  the  evidence  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  her  suit.  On  the  trial  of  Wakefield  her  evidence  was  admissible; 
because  that  trial  was  a  criminal  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  But,  in  an 
Eccdesiastical  court,  Miss  Turner  would  be  considered  as  a  witness  who  had  an  im- 
portant interest  in  tlie  result  of  the  trial,  and  the  court  would  not  receive  her 
evidence.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  House  would  not  hesitate  in  giving  her 
that  relief  which  a  court  of  law  could  not  give.  But  he  would  own  that,  if  Mi^^s 
Turner  were  not  competent,  after  the  injury  she  had  sustained,  he,  for  one,  would 
not  hesitate  to  supply  this  extraordinary  remedy  to  such  a  case  of  extraordinarj'  in- 
justice. He  begged  the  House  to  consider  that  the  j'oung  lady  had  attained  only  the 
age  of  sixteen ;  and  he  would  ask,  what  gentleman  would  turn  round  and  bid  her 
apply  to  Ecclesiastical  courts  fur  tliat  assistance,  for  which  she  now  applied  to  the 
House  of  Commons?  If  that  were  to  be  the  answer,  she  would  find  herself,  in  the 
first  instance,  compelled  to  apply  to  tiie  Consistory  court.  From  this  an  appeal 
would  lie  to  the  Court  of  Arches ;  and  thence  the  applicant  might  be  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  Court  of  Delegates.  The  conduct  of  AV^akefield  was  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  detestable  avarice  which  had  induced  him  to  perpetrate  the  crime,  would 
prompt  him  to  avail  himself  of  these  dilatory  proceedings,  to  postpone  to  the  utmost 
the  termination  of  the  transaction.  He  might  be  able  to  do  this  for  three  years.  In 
the  interim,  he  would  take  advantage  of  any  accident  tiiat  might  arise,  to  harass  the 
suitor,  or  benefit  himself  The  circumstances  of  the  cpse  were,  in  every  respect,  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  expose  the  party  to  any  risk  of  having  the 
most  perfect  justice  denied  or  delayed.  Independently  of  the  personal  interests  of 
the  party,  there  were  circumstances  which  were  well  wortliy  the  consideration  of 
the  legislature.  He  alluded  to  the  state  of  the  law  of  Scotland  with  respect  to 
marriages.  In  tlie  course  of  the  trial  of  Wakefield,  it  was  held  by  the  sheriff  depute, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  gross  fraud  practised  upon  Miss  Turner — notwithstanding 
the  fact  that,  if  the  marriage  had  been  completed  in  England,  Wakefield  would  have 
been  exposed  to  capital  punishment — still  the  contract  was  valid  according  to  the 
Scotch  law.  Tiiat  witness  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  in  Scotland  no  fraud  in  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  would  warrant  the  Scotch  courts  to  set  aside  a  marriage. 
If  this  were  so,  it  did  ai)pcar  to  him  that  some  effectual  remedy  should  be  speedily 
provided.  But  that  was  a  matter  of  consideration  to  be  reserved  to  a  future  op- 
portunity. He  trusted  tliat  the  House  would  give  to  the  injured  party  tlie  remedy 
she  asked  for.  There  was  a  direct  precedent  for  such  an  act.  He  was  happy  to  say 
it  was  so  remote  as  one  Inmdred  and  forty  years'  standing;  in  1690,  there  was  a  pre- 
cedent of  an  act,  which  dissolved  the  marriage  of  Miss  Wharton  with  tlie  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  under  circumstances  not  altogether  dissimilar.  In  that 
precedent  alluded  to,  the  act  had  originated  in  the  Commons ;  and  being  passed  by 
the  Lords,  the  marriage  was  set  aside.  It  was  nearly  fifteen  months  since  the  crime 
of  Wakefield  had  been  perpetrated ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
injured  parties  should  be  relieved.  The  expenses  of  Mr.  Turner  in  bringing  the 
parties  to  trial,  had  been  little  short  of  £10,000.  The  expense,  however,  was  the 
lightest  part  of  the  consideration.  The  dreadful  anxiety  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
posed was  more  to  be  commiserated.  The  House  would  bear  these  things  in  mind ; 
and  would  reflect  how  much  the  evils  would  be  aggravated,  if,  by  a  refusal  of  relief, 
they  sent  the  ease  to  be  argued  for  three  years  in  a  court  of  law.  They  would  surely 
give  this  young  lady  redress,  rather  than  let  the  villainy  of  Wakefield  triumph. 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

June  18,  1827. 

The  House  having  resoived  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  consider  of  the  Acts  of  1815 

and  1822,  respecting  the  Corn  Laws,  Mr.  Western  moved  the  following  resolution: 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commission,  that  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  3r(i 
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Geo.  IV.,  cap.  60,  relating  to  the  importation  of  corn  as  renders  the  provisions  of 
those  acts  dependent  on  the  admission  of  foreign  wheat  for  home  consumption, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  55th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  26,  should  be  repealed. 

"  That  the  Scale  of  Prices  at  which  the  home  consumption  of  Foreign  Corn,  Meal, 
Wheat,  or  Flour,  is  admitted  by  the  said  Act  of  55th  of  Geo.  III.,  shall  cease  and 
determine ;  and  that  henceforth  all  and  every  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  of  the 
3rd  Geo.  IV.  shall  be  in  tbrce  the  same  as  if  they  had  not  been  made  dependent  upon 
the  admission  of  Foreign  Wheat  for  home  consumption  under  the  said  Act  of  the 
55th  Geo.  III." 

Mr.  Canning  moved  as  an  amendment,  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that  any  sort  of  Com,  Grain,  Meal,  or  Flour,  the  produce  of  Foreign  Countries, 
and  now  in  Warehouse,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  which  may  be  reported  to  be 
Warehoused,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July  next,  shall  be  admissible  for  home  use  at 
any  time  before  the  1st  of  May,  1828,  upon  payment  of  the  Duties  following."  (These 
were  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Bill  of  the  present  session,  passed  by  the  Commons.) 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  only  circumstance  under  which  he  could  be  induced  to 
give  liis  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  would  have 
been  the  belief  that  it  was  tlie  determination  of  government  not  to  introduce  any 
other  measure  during  the  present  session.  Had  that  bt'en  the  case,  he  should  have 
considered  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman  as  one  which  was  calculated  to 
amend  a  great  blot  in  the  existing  system  of  the  law  ;  and  although  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  it,  and  although  he  believed  that  it  went  to  establish  a  principle  which  ought 
not  to  be  established,  he  should  have  preferred  it  to  the  present  state  of  the  law ;  as 
he  thought  it  impossible  to  retain  in  actual  operation  a  law  which  prohibited  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  until  the  produce  of  our  own  country  had  risen  as  high 
as  80s.  Had  no  other  proposition  been  made  to  the  House,  he  should  have  voted 
for  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  because  he  conceived  some  change  in  the  present 
system  absolutely  necessary ;  but  as  the  amendment  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  founded  on  the  bill  which  had  passed  that  House,  he  preferred  it  to  the  f)artial 
proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman  ;  and  therefore,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  consist- 
ency, but  because  he  preferred  his  right  hon.  friend's  amendment,  he  should  vote  for 
it.  He  should  follow  the  example  of  his  right  hon.  ffiend,  in  not  mixing  up  with 
this  discussion  matter  which  was  really  foreign  to  it.  At  least  such  had  been  the 
rule  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech, 
but  which,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  he  had,  in  some  parts  of  it,  violated.  It  was 
his  opinion,  that  no  more  unwise  course  could  be  pursued  by  any  party,  than  to  con- 
nect political  questions  of  any  sort  with  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws,  which  ought 
to  be  discussed  independently  of  any  other  matter.  "  If,  "  continued  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  "any  gentleman  should  think  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  my  noble 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  connected  with  any 
purpose  of  a  political  nature,  or  still  less  with  any  purposes  of  party  faction,  I  de- 
clare, upon  my  honour,  that  I  believe  such  an  im})rcssion  to  be  totally  erroneous.  I 
believe  that  my  noble  friend,  having  supported  government  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
bill,  and  having  voted  for  its  second  reading,  when  its  ])rinciples  were  discussed,  pro- 
posed his  amendment  with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  that  which  he  understood  to 
be  the  real  object  of  the  bill,  and  to  remedy  a  defect  which  he  thought  he  perceived 
in  it.  I  believe  that  he  made  his  proposition  on  a  misconstruction  of  wiiat  had  passed 
between  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  and  himself;  and  that,  when  he  made 
his  suggestion,  he  really  thought  the  suggestion  was  not  dissented  from  by  that  right 
hon.  gentleman.  I  say  I  believe  this,  because,  if  the  noble  duke  intended  to  have 
made  that  amendment  the  means  of  an  opposition  to  the  government,  I  do  think  that 
I  should  have  heard  of  it  previously ;  and  tliat  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  amend- 
ment would  not  have  been  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after  that  on  which  he  had 
carried  it."  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  claim 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  set  up  for  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  observed,  tliat  while  his  right  hon.  friend  claimed  for  that  House  the 
full  and  free  exercise  of  its  privileges,  they  ought  to  give  equal  freedom  to  the  other. 
However,  so  anxious  was  he  to  avoid  saying  any  tiling  that  might  produce  acrimonious 
feelings,  that  he  should  abstain  from  making  any  further  observations  upon  that  part 
of  the  subject,  and  should  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
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immediately  before  them.  On  that  question  the  course  he  should  adopt  was  taken 
up  with  no  other  consideration  than  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the  permanent  inte- 
rest of  the  people  of  this  country.  He  must,  however,  remind  the  House,  when  they 
objected  to  the  opinions  of  others  upon  this  bill,  that  they  themselves  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  alterations  in  the  bill  since  its  first  introduction.  He  was  sorry 
to  liear  that  wiiat  was  to  be  done  now  was  to  be  only  a  temporary  measure.  He 
wished  that  it  had  been  thought  possible  to  have  introduced,  at  this  time,  a  Corn- 
bill  in  such  a  form  as  would  enable  them  to  render  it  permanent,  and  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  not  taken  the  amendment  to  be  so  important  as  to  destroy  the 
bill.  The  amendment  might  have  been  important  enough  to  prevent  the  government 
from  carrying  the  bill,  so  amended,  through  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  he  would  ask, 
whether  it  were  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  the  right  hon.  gentleman  from  doingthat  which 
might  have  amounted  to  an  honourable  compromise  between  the  two  Houses?  He 
thought  that  such  was  the  importance  of  the  discussion  that  was  to  decide  the  price 
of  corn,  and  to  settle  the  question  between  landlord  and  tenant,  that  even  if  the 
session  should  be  protracted  to  the  end  of  Jul}',  he  should  think  the  time  was  well 
consumed  in  finally  disposing  of  the  subject.  He  thought  it  would  be  infinitely  better, 
both  for  the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer,  if  between  those  two,  as  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  an  honourable  compromise  could  be  etfected.  He  was  not 
the  advocate  of  one  or  the  other ;  and  he  thought  that  those  persons  showed  the 
greatest  wisdom,  who  manifested  no  particular  or  exclusive  partiality  for  either; 
especially  as  he  believed  each  of  those  classes  would  best  promote  its  own  interest, 
by  showing  respect  to  the  wishes  and  interest  of  the  other.  On  the  ground  of  his  own 
consistency,  but,  beyond  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  preference  he  really  entertained 
for  the  amendment,  he  should  give  it  his  decided  support. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Baring,  said,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  hon.  member's  speech  with  the  declaration  with  which  he  had  prefaced 
it,  of  the  veneration  which  he  felt  for  the  illustrious  Duke,  and  the  indelible  sense  he 
professed  to  entertain  of  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  which  his  country  owed  him. 
What  violence,  then,  must  not  the  hon.  gentleman  have  done  to  those  feelings,  when, 
so  soon  after  their  expression  he  could,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
have  suft'ered  himself  to  have  attempted  to  cover  the  noble  Duke  with  ridicule,  for  an 
act  which  he  had  done  in  the  honest  discharge  of  what  he  felt  to  be  his  public  duty. 
He  conceived  it  to  be  no  part  of  his  duty,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  vindicate  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  clause  in  the  corn -bill.  What  he  had  stated  earlier  in  the 
evening  was,  that  he  was  prepared  to  vindicate  the  illustrious  person  himself  from 
having  been  actuated  by  any  party  feeling  in  the  step  which  he  had  taken ;  and  this 
he  was  prepared  to  do,  not  because  the  noble  Duke  could  not  have  taken  any  step  he 
pleased  without  his  concurrence,  but  because  he  was  on  such  terms  of  confidential 
intercourse  with  him,  that  he  knew  the  Duke  would  not  have  done  a  formal  political 
act  without  at  least  having  apprised  him  of  it,  were  it  intended  as  a  party  proceed- 
ing; and  he  had  never  heard  of  the  introduction  of  this  clause,  until  the  morning 
after  it  had  been  submitted  as  an  amendment.  But  really,  when  the  hon.  member 
thought  fit  to  exercise  his  talents  for  ridicule,  he  should  have  taken  care  that  when 
he  meant  to  heap  it  upon  the  noble  Duke,  he  did  not  in  an  equal  portion  level  it  at 
his  right  hon.  friend  who  sits  under  him  (Mr.  Huskisson).  The  history  of  this  pro- 
ceeding must,  however,  be  known,  to  remove  this  attempt  to  cast  oblo(juy  upon  a 
public  character  who  had  achieved  such  glorious  services  for  his  country,  and  who 
on  this  day  at  least,  if  on  no  other,  ought  to  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  requir- 
ing such  an  explanation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  a  member  of  a  committee 
which  had  sat  to  enquire  into  the  price  of  grain  for  shipment  -at  foreign  ports,  and 
the  price  at  which  it  could  be  imported  into  the  home  market.  The  result  of -that 
laborious  investigation  had  created — right  or  wrong  he  was  not  now  to  argue — an 
impression  on  the  noble  Duke's  mind,  that  the  warehousing  system,  as  at  present 
constituted,  gave  a  power  to  certain  speculators  in  the  article,  so  to  practise  upon 
the  averages  as  to  make  them  available  for  the  speculations  in  the  market.  And  his 
noble  friend's  object  in  proposing  the  clause  was  to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
such  dexterous  movements  for  sinister  purposes,  and  to  give  a  preference  to  corn 
directly  imported  in  ships,  to  that  which  had  been  previously  bonded.  This  was 
not  an  alteration  which  introduced  any  new  principle;  for  in  fact  it  had  prevailed  in 
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the  construction  of  the  Act  of  1791.  Why,  then,  was  his  noble  friend  to  be  assailed 
with  ridicule  for  having  revived  a  principle  which  had  already  received  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  legislature  ?  The  hon.  gentleman,  he  repeated,  seemed  to  forget  that 
if  ridicule  must  be  applied,  it  equally  attached  to  his  right  hon.  friend  (IMr.  Huskis- 
son)  for  the  individual  assent  which  he  had  given  to  a  part  of  the  alteration.  His 
right  hon.  friend's  opinion  was  originally  called  for  by  the  noble  Duke  on  a  proposi- 
tion, that  no  bonded  corn  should  be  taken  out  of  the  warehouses  until  the  parties 
who  had  previously  bonded  theirs  had  expressed  their  consent.  His  right  hon.  friend 
had  very  properly  objected  to  such  a  proposition,  but  had  added,  that  if  the  prevention 
were  merely  to  extend  to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  until  the  home  price  was 
66s.,  he  could  have  no  objection  individually,  though  he  feared  it  would  be  fatal  to 
the  bill.  Now,  all  the  objections  of  the  hon.  member  would  apply  equally  to  this 
alteration  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  noble  Duke.  His  sole  object  was  to  vindicate  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  from  the  aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  him.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  that  an  individual  who  had  acted,  as  his  noble  friend  had  acted,  from 
a  firm  belief  that  he  was  not  departing  from  the  original  proposition  of  the  clause, 
should  have  met  with  such  treatment.  His  noble  friend  might  naturally  have  sup- 
Dosed,  that  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  might  be  taken  with  respect  to  this  measure, 
as  had  been  taken,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  with  respect  to  the  Canada 
Corn-bill.  He  was  quite  sure  that  his  noble  friend  acted  under  the  impression,  that 
though  the  bill  might  be  rejected,  yet  the  country  might  have  the  benefit  of  some 
permanent  measure  on  the  subject.  His  noble  friend  did  vote  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  and  had  not  attempted  to  violate  the  principle  of  it.  He  believed  that  his 
noble  friend  had  acted  throughout  with  that  fair  dealing,  and  with  that  singleness 
of  heart,  for  which  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  for  those  great  and  glorious 
military  achievements,  which  had  spread  such  lustre  over  the  arms  of  this  country. 
The  committee  then  divided  :  for  the  original  motion,  52  ;  for  Mr.  Canning's 
amendment,  238  ;  majority,  186. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 
June  20,  1827. 

Mr.  Warburton  having  presented  a  petition  from  certain  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  complaining  of  the  regulations  of  the  College,  moved  for  a  return  from 
the  College  of  all  public  money  lent  or  granted  to  the  College  from  1799  to  the 
present  time,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  and  for  building,  purchas- 
ing, repairing,  and  improving  the  said  College,  with  the  appropriation  and  expendi- 
ture thereof :  the  regulations  under  which  the  members  and  students  are  admitted  to 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  and  to  the  Library  of  the  College :  the  numbers  of  persons 
examined  for  practice  in  surgery :  and  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  by  the 
College  in  1825  and  1826,  on  account  of  the  members, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  was  bound  to  declare,  in  justice  to  the  Heads  of  the  College, 
that  he  had  found  them  willing  to  remove  every  evil  of  which  the  petition  complained. 
With  respect  to  the  refusal  to  admit  the  members  to  enter  through  the  private  door, 
he  had  advised  that  the  cause  of  complaint  upon  that  point  sliould  be  removed,  and 
which  was  accordingly  done.  He  had  also  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  public  account  rendered  of  all  fines  and  moneys  received  for  admissions.  A 
very  able  person  was  employed  in  drawing  up  the  catalogue,  which  would  be  soon 
published,  and  in  the  meanwhile  his  time  could  not  be  abstracted  too  little,  by  the 
admission  of  strangers  into  the  Museum.  He  believed  that  foreigners  and  strangers 
were  admitted  at  all  times ;  and  when  the  catalogue  was  finished,  the  days  of  ad- 
mission would  be  four  out  of  the  six  in  each  week.  The  examinations  of  students 
were  not  in  private.  The  students  considered  the  examination  to  be  very  severe ; 
and  many  of  them  were  rejected.  The  destruction  of  the  manuscripts  had  never  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Surgeons.  An  individual  had  conceived  himself 
justified  in  destroying  these  papers,  conceiving  it  necessary  fur  the  fame  of  Mr. 
Hunter  that  they  should  be  made  away  with.  The  Council  had  no  power  to  prevent 
the  destruction  ;  and  therefore  were  not  responsible  for  what  had  been  done.     They 
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had  made  application,  in  order  to  recover  tlie  remainder.  Many  surgeons  of  the 
first  eminence,  such  as  Mr.  Brodie,  Mr.  Travers,  ]\Ir.  Earl,  Dr.  Babington,  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  INIr.  Davis,  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  college  of  surgeons.  He 
allowed  that  the  petition  was  signed  by  many  persons  of  the  highest  professional 
character,  though  he  had  declined  presenting  it,  as  there  were  many  parts  in  which 
he  did  not  agree.  With  respect  to  anatomj',  that  science  could  not  be  pursued  with- 
out a  due  facility  of  obtaining  subjects,  or  dead  bodies.  Wax,  leathern,  or  wooden 
figures,  were  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  object.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
bodies  was  increased  by  the  prejudices  of  the  lower  orders,  whose  feelings  were  out- 
raged at  the  idea  of  submitting  dead  bodies  to  dissection.  The  subject  was  well 
deserving  consideration;  for,  as  the  law  now  stood,  it  was  of  serious  injury  to  a 
science  most  important  to  human  life.  Young  men  designed  for  the  profession,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  their  studies  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Ireland,  uniformly  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris.  The  law  which  enacted  that  the  body  of  the  murderer  should  be 
given  up  for  dissection,  tended  to  create  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
against  any  human  body  whatever  being  used  for  that  purpose.  He  would  not  wish 
to  alter  the  law  in  this  respect;  but  it  might  be  proper  to  bring  in  a  bill  which 
should  provide,  that  all  persons  dying  under  any  execution  for  felony,  should  have 
their  bodies  given  up  for  dissection.  There  were  between  four  and  five  thousand 
persons  under  commitments  tor  felonies;  and  he  thought  that  all  who  died  in  jails, 
or  on  board  the  hulks,  under  such  circumstances,  might  be  given  up  to  be  anatomized. 
If  this  were  considered  an  addition  of  punishment,  he  should  be  glad  of  it,  as  it  would 
tend  to  j)revent  otl'ences  ;  if  it  were  considered  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  hardship 
in  it.  Tlie  price  of  a  subject  in  Paris  was  only  about  twenty  francs,  or  fourteen 
shillings ;  whilst  in  London  it  had  been  as  high  as  sixteen  or  eighteen  guineas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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February  7,  1828, 

Mr.  Brougham,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  extraordinary  length,  the  report  of 
which  occupies  more  than  sixty  pages  of  print  similar  to  the  present,  moved  "  That 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  will  graciously  be 
pleased  to  issue  a  Commission  for  enquiring  into  the  defects,  occasioned  by  time  and 
otherwise,  in  the  Laws  of  this  realm  of  England,  as  administered  in  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  and  the  remedies  which  may  be  expedient  for  the  same." 

The  Solicitor -general,  after  a  few  brief  observations,  intimated  that,  to  allow  time 
for  consideration,  he  should  move  that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 

To  this  proposition  Mr.  Brougham  assented. 

INIr.  Secretary  Peel  (who  had  been  reinstated  in  office  on  the  25th  of  January, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  then  rose  and  said, — 

I  cannot,  Sir,  allow  the  present  occasion  to  pass  without  offering  a  few  words.  I 
rejoice  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  concurs  in  the  propriety  of  the  proposal 
for  an  adjournment ;  and  it  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  at  present  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  discussion.  Independently  of  those  difficulties  under  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  I  must  have  laboured,  from  want  of  professional  knowledg-e  and 
professional  habits,  I  am  sure  the  House  will  readily  believe,  that  the  occupation  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  few  days,  has  tended  still  further  to  incapa- 
citate mo  for  the  task  of  discussion  at  present.  I  can  only  speak,  therefore,  rather 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  proposition  is  made,  than  attempt  to  follow  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  who  has  gone  through  his  great  suljject  with  such  patience  and 
investigation,  and  such  abilit}'  of  illustration.  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  arrive  now  at  a  precipitate  but  conclusive  vote;  and  I  think  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  must  himself  perceive,  that  the  terms  of  his  motion  are 
so  general,  that  it  is  impossible  from  thence  to  form  any  precise  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  reforms  which  he  would  introduce.  I  do  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  the  gene- 
rality of  those  terms;  but  until  the  explanation  of  to-night,  speculation  as  to  their 
precise  object  was  rather  calculated  to  mislead.      Hence  an  additional  reason    is 
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afforded  for  not  calling  upon  the  House  at  present  to  express  any  distinct  opinion. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  notice  referred  to  certain  reforms  in  the  law,  and 
its  administration  in  the  courts,  as  time  had  rendered  necessary  or  as  experience  had 
shown  to  be  expedient;  and  to  the  principle  of  such  reforms,  I  am  almost  the  last 
person  in  the  House  to  object.  I  have  myself  attempted  to  proceed  upon  it  in  the 
amelioration  which  I  have  attempted  of  the  Criminal  Law.  I  found  benefit  of  clergy 
and  various  other  institutions — no  doubt,  wise  at  the  time  they  were  introduced — 
unfit  for  present  circumstances,  and  that  a  change  was  necessary.  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  propose  that  change ;  and  for  this  reason — 1  could  not  hold  prescription  as  a 
sufficient  ground  why  we  should  not  enquire,  calmly  and  deliberately,  -what  altera- 
tions experience  had  proved  to  be  expedient. 

Into  all  the  latter  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member's  speech,  I  profess  myself 
■wholly  unable  to  enter;  but  upon  one  or  two  points  connected  with  the  constitution 
of  our  courts,  I  will  say  a  few  words.  I  am  now  prepared  to  express  my  approba- 
tion of  the  principle  of  much  that  fell  from  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  He 
adverted,  among  other  things,  to  the  propriety  of  equalizing  the  business  in  the 
three  courts  of  justice  ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  if  the  courts 
of  Exchequer,  Common  Pleas,  and  King's  Bench,  could  be  really  and  practically  put 
on  an  equality,  as  to  the  transaction  of  business.  Surely  every  one  must  concur 
in  the  principle,  if  it  can  be  carried  into  effect.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  that 
principle  can  be  so  carried  into  effect,  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  also  referred  to  the  sort  of  monopoly  established  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  confining  the  practice  to  Serjeants.  I  believe  that  point 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  the  eminent  judge 
who  presides  in  that  court  is  not  indisposed  to  a  change. — Again,  as  to  the  Exchequer, 
where,  it  seems,  the  power  of  instituting  a  suit  is  confined  to  the  clerks  of  the  court 
— guarding  against  injury  to  vested  interests,  it  may  be  very  fit  to  enquire  whether  it 
would  not  be  right  to  open  a  more  extensive  system  of  practice.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
House  will  perceive,  that  the  fear  of  doing  injury  even  to  vested  interests  ought  not 
to  prevent  it  from  adopting  important  improvements.  Compensation  may  be  granted, 
or  the  vested  interest  may  be  permitted  to  expire  with  the  life  of  the  present  holder 
of  any  appointment ;  but  this  consideration  ought  not  to  obstruct  any  necessary  or 
wholesome  reform.  Still  less  am  I  inclined  to  show  any  peculiar  attachment  to  the 
number  "  twelve  "  for  the  judges ;  or  to  resist  any  proposition  for  an  enquiry  whether 
they  ought  not  to  be  increased,  for  the  better  administration  of  public  justice.  I 
believe  there  have  been  periods  when  the  number  of  judges  was  more  than  twelve, 
and  it  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  very  fit  to  revert  to  that  practice.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  certainly  mistakes  my  view,  if  he  suppose  I  am  disposed  to  show 
peculiar  attachment  to  the  particular  number  at  present  existing,  even  if  in  former 
times  that  number  had  not  been  greater.  But  I  am  unwilling.  Sir,  that  the  House 
should  now  express  any  positive  opinion  upon  this  point.  If  I  understand  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  right,  he  would  add  one  judge  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  one  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  making  five  to  each  court ;  and  he  would  cause 
the  judges  who  did  the  out-of-door  work  to  be  placed  in  rotation.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  I  should  have  a  strong  objection  to  any  measure  which  went  to  make  any 
one  judge  less  respectable  than  another;  and  I  could  never  consent  to  make,  in  any 
manner,  one  of  those  judges  who  are  to  preside  in  a  criminal  court  less  respectable 
— [Mr.  Brougham  said,  across  the  table,  it  was  his  intention  that  the  judges  should 
take  the  out-of-door  work  in  rotation].  I  therefore,  Sir,  shall  not  object,  if  the 
judges  cannot  now  get  through  the  business,  that  it  should  be  facilitated  by  having 
five  judges  in  a  court. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  will  refer,  and  one  on  which,  I  am  afraid,  I 
should  be  induced  to  differ  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  recommends 
that  the  judges  should  be  paid  by  fees ;  but  I  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  opinion. 
The  learned  gentleman  says,  he  would  control  the  fees,  and  give  the  judges  only  a 
certain  and  a  qualified  interest  in  them,  but  sufficient  to  secure  their  attention  to 
their  duty,  and  to  promote  the  despatch  of  business.  But  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
that  ranch  of  the  deference  paid  to  the  judges  depends  on  their  dignity;  that  much 
of  the  impression  which  they  make  on  the  public  mind,  much  of  the  respect  paid 
them  by  the  people,  particularly  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  depended  on  the 
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opinion  of  their  purity.  I  should  be  sorry  to  hazard  this,  by  giving  thera  an  interest 
in  despatching  causes;  and  I  think  the  advantages  which  might  be  obtained  by 
procuring  a  little  more  despatch  of  business,  would  not  be  compensated  by  the  evil 
arising  from  giving  the  judge  an  interest  of  any  kind  in  causes.  The  judge  would 
either  be  induced  by  it  to  do  more  business,  or  he  would  not;  if  he  were  not  in- 
duced to  do  more  business,  bo  advantage  would  result  from  the  change;  if  he  were 
induced  to  do  more  business,  it  might  be  suspected  that  lie  made  too  much  despatch, 
ami  that  impression  of  respect  which  he  now  excited  might  be  lost.  Might  not  the 
party  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  decision  think  his  case  had  not  been  sufficiently 
enquired  into  ? — that  it  had  not  engaged  enough  of  the  judge's  attention,  who  had 
been  more  eager  to  obtain  fees  by  the  despatch  of  business  than  to  do  justice  ?  I 
think,  Sir,  under  the  present  system,  the  substitution  of  fees  for  a  salary  to  the 
judges,  would  not  answer  the  learned  gentleman's  expectations;  and  that  the  only 
advantage  arising  from  it — the  despatch  of  a  little  more  business — would  not  com- 
pensate the  evil  of  the  impre.-sion  which  would  be  made  on  the  minds  of  the  public 
by  the  judges  taking  fees. 

There  is  another  point.  Sir,  on  which  I  cannot  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  lie  argues  for  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule,  that  a  puisne  judge 
should  not  be  promoted  to  a  higher  seat  on  the  bench.  I  agree  with  him,  Sir,  that 
as  a  general  rule  it  is  a  good  one ;  but  if  it  were  invariably  and  rigidly  adhered  to, 
it  would  sometimes  lead  to  the  commission  of  great  injustice  towards  individuals, 
and  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  the  public  service.  To  say  that  a  puisne  judge,  how- 
ever uprightly  he  may  conduct  himself,  however  high  may  be  his  character  for  inde- 
pendence and  honour,  however  much  he  may  adorn  the  judicial  seat — to  say  that 
such  a  man  was  never  to  be  promoted,  is,  in  my  opinion,  neither  wise  nor  just.  I 
agree  with  the  learned  gentleman,  that  to  promote  a  puisne  judge  on  account  of  his 
subserviency  to  the  Crown,  would  be  an  erroneous  proceeding;  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  him,  that  we  ought  rigidly  to  adhere  to  the  rule,  never  to  promote  a  puisne 
judge.  It  does  so  happen,  Sir,  that  in  the  speech  which  the  learned  gentleman  has 
just  delivered,  the  two  judges  on  whom  he  has  passed  a  just  and  well-merited  pane- 
gyric— Lord  Teuterden,  whom  he  has  characterized  as  one  of  the  ablest  judges  that 
ever  presided  in  the  court  of  King's-Bench,  and  Chief  Baron  Thompson,  who  has 
gained  the  respect  of  every  man  ;  it  does  so  happen,  Sir,  that  these  two  judges,  the 
only  two  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  were  promoted  from  being 
puisne  judges.  Would  it  not  have  been  an  injustice  to  those  excellent  men,  and 
would  not  the  pultlic  service  have  suffered  a  serious  injury,  if  those  judges  had  not 
been  promoted  ;  particularly  in  the  case  of  Lord  Teuterden,  who  had  not  risen  to 
such  eminence  as  an  advocate  as  to  have  it  necessarily  inferred  that  he  was  to  become 
an  eminent  judge?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  own  instances  show  that  an 
invariable  adherence  to  the  rule  which  he  recommends  would  operate  as  a  hardship 
on  individuals,  and  be  a  detriment  to  the  public. 

With  respect  to  fixing  the  terms,  so  that  the  holidays  and  the  times  of  business 
shall  recur  periodically;  there  are  two  terms  already  invariable,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  we  should  not  have  four.  I  do  not  know  why  members  of  parliament  should 
not  be  able  to  foresee  when  they  must  attend  their  business  in  the  country.  I  see 
no  reason  for  adhering  to  a  system  which  makes  two  terms  moveable,  and  two  fixed ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  all  the  four  fixed.  For  why  should  we 
have  two  fixed,  and  two  dependent  on  the  moon? 

Another  p.)irit  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  has  referred  is  the  salary  of  the 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  court,  which  in  peace  is  only  £2, .500  per  year,  and  in  war, 
may  amount  to  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  why  tlie 
fees  of  these  judges  should  not  be  abolished,  and  an  equal  salary  given  them,  both  in 
peace  and  war.  The  public  will  not  sulTer  by  that  change,  and  the  judge  will  not 
be  injured.  There  is  another  point  on  which  I  will  just  say  a  few  words;  namely, 
the  number  of  appeals  before  the  Privy  Council.  No  doubt  the  learned  gentleman 
has  drawn  his  information  from  papers  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House;  but  I  think 
he  has  drawn  an  erroneous  conclusion  as  to  the  delay  of  business,  and  the  quantity 
of  business  not  transacted,  from  those  documents.  He  thinks  tiiat  not  more  than 
forty  cases  out  of  the  five  hundred  and  ten  appeals  which  have  been  made  from  the 
Easi  and  West  Indies,  and  from  Gruernsey  and  Jersey,  have  been  decided.     The 
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learned  gentleman  has  collected  this  information  from  the  returns  ;  but  those  returns 
include  all  the  cases  which  have  been  compromised  or  settled  abroad,  and,  being  left 
on  the  list,  lead  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  The  five  hundred  and  ten  cases  also 
included  appeals  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  which  were  only  for  summonses.  In 
many  of  those  which  are  sent  from  the  East  Indies  to  this  country,  there  is  no  agent 
appointed  to  carry  them  on,  and  they  cannot  be  brought  forward  for  decision.  I 
admit  that  the  appeals  from  the  East  Indies  are  of  very  great  importance ;  and  the 
practice  of  carrying  them  before  the  Privy  Council  is  one  which  may  require  examina- 
tion. Out  of  the  appeals  made  to  the  Privy  Council  since  1800,  eighty- two  have 
been  from  the  East  Indies,  and  in  fifty-three  of  them  no  agent  has  appeared  on  either 
side.  In  sixty-seven  instances  no  case  has  been  drawn  up  either  by  the  appellant  or 
appellee ;  thus  of  the  eighty-two  cases  nominally  before  the  Privy  Council,  in  sixty- 
seven  there  was  no  case  submitted  to  it,  and  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  proceed 
to  adjudication.  When  cases  are  not  complete,  the  council  has  no  means  of  proceed- 
ing. The  native  of  India,  perhaps,  does  not  know  that  it  is  necessary,  in  sending  an 
appeal  to  this  country,  that  he  should  appoint  an  agent :  he  does  not  know,  perhaps, 
the  means  of  carrying  on  his  appeal ;  which  makes  the  whole  subject  of  considerable 
importance,  and  deserving  of  attention  and  enquiry. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  learned  gentleman's  speech  to  which  I  wish  to  refer ; 
namely,  that  which  relates  to  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  learned 
gentleman  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  appointment  being  made  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  or  rather  of  the  custos  rotulorum ;  to  whom  the  recommenda- 
tion, in  fact,  belongs.  But  it  is  not  possible  for  any  authority  in  this  metropolis  to 
appoint  justices  of  the  peace  for  distant  places,  without  the  recommendation  of  some 
local  authority ;  and  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  nobleman  who  is  custos  rotulorum, 
being  generally  also  Lord-lieutenant,  is  the  most  unexceptionable  officer  we  can 
have  to  give  such  a  recommendation.  The  duty  must  be  devolved  on  some  local 
authority,  and  I  think  no  better  than  that  of  the  custos  rotulorum  can  be  devised. 
If  the  opinion  of  one  gentleman  or  nobleman,  responsible  like  a  Lord-lieutenant, 
could  be  obtained,  in  the  recommendation  of  magistrates  for  Ireland,  that  would,  I 
think,  be  much  better  than  the  present  method,  by  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  has  to  collect  the  opinions  of  several  individuals.  Any  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  may  recommend  us  a  gentleman  as  justice  of  peace  in  Ireland.  Formerly, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  asked  the  members  of  the  county  to  recommend  justices;  but 
that  practice  is  altered,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think,  as  we  nmst  have  the  recommen- 
dation of  some  local  authority,  that  no  better  than  that  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  and 
custos  rotulorum  can  be  devised. 

With  respect  to  the  licensing  system,  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  has  referred, 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  a  bill  was  brought  into  this  House  last  session, 
though  it  was  not  passed,  for  checking  abuses  in  that  system.  It  is  generally  found, 
I  believe,  that  the  abuses  of  that  system  are  more  prevalent  in  large  towns  and  in 
their  neighbourhood.  The  brewers,  at  least,  generally  reside  in  large  towns ;  and 
there  lies  their  influence.  Now,  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  was  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  evil ;  which  it  did  by  giving,  wherever  the 
magistrates  of  such  towns  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  county  magistrates  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  as  far  as  licensing  was  concerned.  I  admit,  that  the  system 
requires  correction ;  and  the  bill  of  last  session  was  only  postponed  to  give  a  fuller 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  measure  and  finding  out  the  best  means  of  facihtating 
justice,  by  introducing  publicity  into  the  licensing  system. 

The  learned  member,  Sir,  has  referred  to  one  of  the  bills  which  I  introduced  last 
session,  which  regulates  the  fees  of  the  magistrates'  clerks,  and  wliich  he  accuses  of 
adding  to  contention.  That  bill  gave  direct  authority  to  the  magistrates  on  the  bench 
to  refuse  costs  in  cases  of  assault.  I  abstained  from  giving  expenses  in  cases  of  as- 
sault, precisely  because  I  Avould  not  encourage  frivolous  proceedings.  If  it  be  right 
to  give  costs  in  cases  of  rape,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  given  in  cases 
of  attempt  at  rape.  The  distinction  which  formerly  existed  was  bet^^ccn  felony 
and  misdemeanour ;  and  the  bill  gave  authoi-ity  to  the  magistrates  to  allow  parties 
their  expenses  in  such  cases  of  misdemeanour  as  they  might  think  fit.  I  have  heard 
no  complaints  of  that  law.     If  I  had,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  have  it  altered. 

I  have  heard,  Sir,  with  satisfaction,  that  all  the  bills  which  I  introduced  have 
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Tv^orked  well :  and  I  liold  in  my  hand  the  five  acts  which  I  introduced  comprised  in 
one  small  volume ;  and  it  contains  not  only  an  enumeration  of  all  the  acts  which 
those  five  acts  repealed,  but  the  substance  of  what  was  before  spread  over  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acts  of  parliament.  In  this,  Sir,  I  find  great  encouragement  to  proceed ; 
and  I  do  not  despair  of  effecting  great  good  of  the  same  kind,  from  seeing  the  small 
compass  into  which  those  hundred  and  thirty  acts  have  been  compressed.  With  the 
exception  of  the  observation  of  the  learned  gentleman,  I  have  never  heard  the  least 
complaint  of  tiiose  five  acts.  They  have  now  been  in  operation  for  nine  months,  and 
tliey  have  not  given  rise  to  any  doubts  concerning  their  meaning.  I  was  told  at  the 
Home  Office,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  that  no  complaints  had 
been  made,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  those  laws  which  called  for  correction. 
I  say  this,  not  taking  credit  to  myself,  but  giving  it  to  those  gentlemen  who  were 
employed  about  the  technical  parts  of  the  biUs,  and  by  whom  they  were,  in  fact> 
prepared. 

The  learned  gentleman  has  also  referred  to  the  appeals  from  the  magistrates.  To 
his  observations  on  this  point,  I  reply  that  I  gave  the  power  of  appeal  from  all  con- 
victions by  one  magistrate,  however  small  the  sum  ;  and  I  gave  a  power  of  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  two,  v/henever  the  fine  amounted  to  £5,  or  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment exceeded  one  month.  I  have  been  desirous  to  make  these  few  observa- 
tions, Sir,  on  the  more  popular  parts  of  the  learned  gentleman's  statement.  The 
remainder  of  his  observations,  relating  to  real  property,  and  to  the  various  legal 
points  connected  with  it,  is  so  full  of  technical  details,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
enter  into  a  consideration  of  it,  and  I  wish  to  avoid  pledging  myself — 1  wish  the 
House  to  abstain  from  pledging  itself — to  come  to  any  conclusion,  until  after  a  few 
days'  consideration.  It  is  necessary  to  take  time  for  consideration  before  we  can 
decide  which  are  the  most  important  points,  in  the  many  things  to  which  the  learned 
gentleman  has  alluded,  for  a  commission  to  take  up.  If  every  thing  mentioned  by 
the  learned  gentleman  were  to  be  referred  to  a  commission,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  his  object  would  not  be  obtained ;  for  a  commission  would  be  confused  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects.  The  learned  gentleman  has  evidently 
brought  forward  his  motion,  not  with  the  view  to  subvert,  but  to  improve  the  law; 
he  has  taken  the  wise  course  of  pointing  out  its  evils,  many  of  which  I  do  not  deny, 
and  he  seeks  a  practical  remedy.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  forward  his 
motion  is  well  calculated  to  gain  favour  for  his  proposition  ;  but,  before  I  agree  to  it, 
I  wish  to  have  time  to  consult  those  who,  from  their  station  and  attainments,  are 
best  qualified  to  judge — I  mean  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney- general ;  and 
I  trust  the  learned  gentleman  will  give  us  a  few  days  to  take  into  our  consideration 
the  various  subjects  which  he  has  brought  before  the  House.  Should  he  then  find  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  go  his  length,  he  may  appeal  io  the  House.  I  can  assure  the 
learned  gentleman,  that  in  asking  for  delay,  I  do  not  wish  to  defeat  his  object,  nor 
to  deprive  him  of  that  honest  fame  which  is  due  to  him  for  having  originated  such 
a  motion. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Wynn  and  Mr.  Brougham,  the  debate  was  ad- 
journed till  the  22nd  instant. 


NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
February  11,  1828. 

On  Sir  G.  Coekburn's  moving  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply,  in  which  it  was  his  intention  to  ask  for  a  vote  of  seamen  for  six  mouths, 
and  not  for  the  whole  year,  Mr.  Maberly  objected  to  such  a  proceeding,  as  it  was  a 
departure  from  the  course  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  year  1817,  at  which  time, 
as  at  present,  a  Finance  Committee  was  about  to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Skcretary  Peel,  in  reply,  said,  he  certainly  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  The  ground  he  had  taken  was  a  jierfectly  fair 
parliamentary  ground ;  but  he  entreated  the  hon.  member  to  hear  him,  and  he 
thought  he  would  see  that  his  olyections  were  not  so  strong  as  he  appeared  to  think 
them.  The  estimate  was  founded  upon  the  number  of  men  which  it  was  thought 
34 
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necessary  to  maintain  for  the  service  of  the  country.  It  was  the  province  of  the 
sovereign  to  state  that  number  to  the  House ;  and  the  only  vote  that  the  House 
would  be  called  upon  to  pass  would  be,  for  the  wages  and  victuals  of  these  men,  not 
fur  the  whole  year,  but  for  six  months;  in  order  that,  if  the  committee  of  finance 
found  it  necessary  to  make  any  alteration  in  this  part  of  the  expenditure,  they  might 
do  so  the  more  easily.  Now,  in  this  the  precedent  of  1817  had  been  their  guide.  In 
1817,  the  vote  had  been  asked  for  a  few  days  later  than  it  was  now,  because,  to  defer 
it,  would  be  to  inconvenience  the  public  service.  As  to  the  precedent  of  1817,  it 
had  been  followed  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  that  the  names  of  the  persons 
were  not  known.  The  hon.  member  had  stated,  that  he  could  not  have  confidence 
in  him,  because  he  had  long  been  a  member  of  government,  and  had  never  brought  for- 
ward any  motion  of  this  kind.  This,  however,  was  inaccurate.  It  so  happened  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  government  in  1817,  and  that  he  also  was  a  member  of  that 
finance  committee ;  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  by  no  means  adverse  to 
such  enquiries.  But  he  would  tell  the  hon.  member,  that  the  question  of  appointing 
a  finance  committee  had  been  agitated  in  Lord  Liverpool's  cabinet,  and  if  that  noble- 
man had  continued  at  the  head  of  the  government,  such  a  committee  would  actually 
have  been  appointed.  As  matters  now  stood,  what  had  been  his  conduct?  V/hy, 
the  very  day  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House,  he  had  given  notice  of  this  motion. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  the  vote  for  30,000  seamen, 
including  9000  marines,  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  48  against  15 ;  majority,  33; 
as  was  also  the  next  resolution,  "That  £1,579,000  be  granted  for  paying  and 
victualling  the  said  men." 


THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 
Febrtjakt  12,  1828. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  moved  for  "  An  account  of  the  numbers  of  rehearings  and 
appeals ;  of  the  number  of  causes ;  of  the  number  of  pleas  and  demurrers ;  and 
of  the  number  of  bankrupt  petitions  before  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery-,  on 
the  1st  day  of  Hilary  term,  1828." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  desirable  to  postpone 
any  discussion  of  the  question,  until  the  papers  moved  for  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  been  produced.  So  far  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  having  abandoned 
the  principle  of  the  bill  which  he  had  introduced  into  that  House,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  issue  forty  or  fifty  orders  founded  on  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission. In  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  opinion,  it  was  better  to  look  forward  to  future  amelic  a- 
tion,  than  to  revive  the  discussions  to  which  the  report  of  the  commission  had  given 
rise.  He  certainly,  however,  could  not  think  that  the  composition  of  that  commission 
had  been  objectionable  because  there  were  persons  belonging  to  it  who  were  uncon- 
nected with  the  court  of  Chancery.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  was  persuaded  that 
an  objection  would  have  been  made  to  the  constitution  of  the  commission,  and  that 
the  usefulness  of  having  persons  upon  it  who  were  embarrassed  by  no  professional 
prepossessions  would  have  been  warmly  urged.  There  was  one  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech  on  which  he  would  not  at  present  touch ; 
namely,  the  expediency  of  divesting  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  all  political  character, 
and  of  confining  himself  to  his  duties  as  an  equity  judge.  Whether  it  v\  ere  not 
desirable  that  there  should  be  in  the  cabinet  an  officer  of  great  judicial  importance  ; 
and  if  desirable,  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  that  that  officer  should  be  of  a 
lower  rank  than  the  Lord  Cbancellor,  were  questions  on  which  he  would  not  then 
touch.  Nor  would  he  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  separating  the  bankruptcy  from 
the  chancery  jurisdiction.  The  confession  of  the  hon.  gentleman  with  respect  to 
the  complication  of  the  business  imposed  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  impossi- 
bility that  any  one  man  could  satisfactorily  get  through  it,  would  at  least  s«rve  to 
acquit  his  noble  and  learned  friend  by  whom  that  high  situation  had  lately  been  held 
of  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him.  It  now  appeared,  even  by  the 
admission  of  the  hon.  mover  himself,  that  the  delays  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
court  of  Chancery  were  not  matters  of  personal  charge  against  his  noble  and  learned 
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friend  ;  but  might  be  justly  accounted  for  by  circumstances  which  were  entirely 
beyond  his  control.  He  mentioned  this  injustice  to  one  to  whom,  justice  had  hitherto 
not  been  done. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO. 

February  14,  1828. 

^^^.  Hobhouse  moved  (and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  seconded  the  motion),  "That 
the  Thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable  ^lilitary  Order  of  the  Bath,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  his  jNIajesty's  Ships  and  Vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  his  able  and  gal- 
lant conduct  in  the  successful  and  decisive  action  with  the  Turkish  Fleet,  in  the  Bay 
of  Navarin,  on  the  20th  day  of  October  last ;  to  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of 
the  British  squadron ;  and  to  the  Russian  and  French  admirals,  officers,  and  seamen, 
who  so  gallantly  supported  the  English  admiral  on  that  occasion." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mb.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  differing  so  entirely  as  he  did  from  the  views 
entertained  upon  this  subject  by  the  hon.  mover  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh),  respecting  either  the  principles  upon  which  this  mo- 
tion was  founded,  or  the  impression  to  be  apprehended  from  giving  to  it  a  qualified 
negative — differing  so  far  from  them  in  opinion  upon  these  points,  yet  he  cordially 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  concluding  recommendation, 
as  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  such  a  motion,  with  delicacy  to  the  gallant  indivi- 
duals to  whom  it  referred,  and  proper  consideration  for  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  In  rising  to  address  the  House  on  this  occasion,  he  could  assure  them,  that 
he  wished  most  studiously  to  avoid  every  expression  which  could,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  tend  to  interpose  any  obstacle  to  the  carrying  of  that  recommendation  info 
efi'ect.  Had  he  been  called  upon  to  argue  this  question  in  detail,  he  assured  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that  he  should  have  been  disposed  steadily  to  adhere  to  that 
prudent  and  judicious  course  which  they  had  described ;  namely,  of  considering  this 
subject  abstractedly  from  the  question  of  the  policy  or  justice  of  the  treaty  itself.  It 
was  not,  he  knew,  expedient  to  mix  up  together  subjects  which  were  so  disconnected; 
and  he  admitted  that  it  was  better  to  consider  how  far  this  vote  could  be  asked  for, 
consistently  with  the  usage  of  Parliament,  or  whether  a  refusal  of  it  could  be  sup- 
posed to  imply  a  withdrawal  of  praise  from  the  gallant  admiral  who  had  so  bravely 
commanded  at  Navarino.  He  was  sure  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Dorsetshire, 
would  not  consider  him  deficient  in  that  public  and  private  respect  which  he  so  un- 
feignedly  bore  towards  him,  if,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  declined  following  him 
in  the  larger  consideration  of  the  protocol,  and  the  treaty  which  had  arisen  out  of 
it.  In  alluding  to  these  topics,  he  wished  to  say — lest  a  total  silence  might  be  sup- 
posed to  convey  an  equivocal  impression — that  he  had  no  hesitation  to  state,  that  he 
had  no  duty,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  which  did  not  prompt  him  unhesitatingly 
to  avow,  that  he  was  prepared  to  concur  in  the  strictest  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
July.  His  majesty  having  pledged  his  faith  to  its  due  fulfilment,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was 
prepared  to  see  it  strictly  redeemed.  In  adhering  to  that  treaty,  there  were  three 
great  objects  confessedly  to  be  kept  in  view — the  termination  of  the  contest  between 
the  actually  contending  parties,  its  termination  upon  a  basis  fixing  the  future  regu- 
lation of  these  states,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  security  and  repose  of  Europe,  on 
the  accepted  basis  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  which  had  happily  provided  for 
that  tranquillity.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  this  country  was  placed, 
he  thought  these  declarations  in  the  treaty  of  July  were  prudent  and  wise;  and 
being  so,  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  add,  that  their  provisions  ought  to  be 
honestly  executed.  He  was,  then,  prepared  to  argue  the  subject  precisely  on  the 
grounds  described  by  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  If  the  hon.  mover  could  show 
that  upon  which,  indeed,  his  whole  argument  was  founded,  then  he  (Mr.  Peel)  would 
at  once  coincide  with  him  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  arrived.  The  hon. 
member's  whole  argument  was  founded  on  this—  that  this  was  the  first  instance  ia 
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which,  Tinder  similar  circumstances,  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  denied  by  parliament. 
NoAV,  he  at  once  denied  that  proposition ;  nay,  he  would  go  further,  and  say,  that  if 
this  motion  were  granted,  it  would  be  the  first  time  that  the  thanks  of  parliament 
had  been  granted  under  such  circumstances.  He  begged,  at  the  outset,  to  disclaim 
that  the  government  had  the  least  intention  to  question  the  naval  skill  and  valour 
which  had  distinguished  the  conduct  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  late  action.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  withdraw  his  approval  of  the  hon.  member's  motion,  upon  the 
least  doubt  of  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  naval  commanders,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
their  achievement ;  but  simply,  because  it  was  in  direct  contravention  of  parliamen- 
tary usage,  and,  what  was  more  important  still,  because  it  was  contrarj-  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  parliament  were  accustomed  to  give  thanks  for  great  victories. — He 
would  endeavour  to  follow,  as  closely  as  he  could,  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by 
tlie  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  They  had  said,  that  ever  since  it  was  the  practice  of 
parliament  to  vote  thanks  for  brilliant  achievements,  there  was  not  a  single  instance 
in  v/hich  a  great  naval  action  had  been  overlooked,  or  that  the  question  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  as  connected  with  the  exploit,  had  been  deemed  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance. The  hon.  mover  had,  it  was  true,  touched  lightly  upon  what  he  called  the 
occurrence  of  Sir  George  Byng's  case  in  the  year  1718;  for  he  knew  well  enough 
how  weak  his  point  was  upon  that  example.  But,  said  the  hon.  member,  it  was  not 
usual  at  that  time  to  vote  thanks  for  naval  victories,  because,  in  fact,  these  actions 
were  then  extremely  rare.  It  was  really  singular  that  both  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
should  be  so  incorrect  upon  a  matter  of  history.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  thanks  were 
not  then  usual  for  naval  victories,  or  that  they  were  of  such  rare  occurrence.  Not 
very  long  before  Sir  George  Byng's  action,  there  were  many  instances  of  these  vic- 
tories. In  1692,  Admiral  Russell  was  thanked  for  a  victory  which  he  gained  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.  In  1702,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Sir  George  Rooke  (who 
were  together  on  foreign  service)  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  their  naval 
action.  The  next  great  victory  obtained  at  sea  was  certainly  by  Sir  George  Byng 
over  the  fleet  of  Spain  on  the  coast  of  Sicily;  but  mark  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  victory  was  obtained.  England  was  then  acting  in  pursuance  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  German  empire.  In  the  year  1716,  this  country  had  undertaken  to 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Italy ;  and  at  this  time  Sicily  was  threatened  by  Spain, 
though  in  peace.  England  sent  at  first,  he  believed,  twenty  sail  of  the  line  to  the 
coast  of  Spain,  to  give  notice  to  Cardinal  Alberoni  that  she  would  interfere  to  pre- 
vent any  aggression  of  Spain  upon  Sicily.  Admiral  Byng  received  for  answer,  from 
the  court  of  Madrid,  that  he  might  execute  his  orders  if  he  pleased,  but  that  the  King 
of  Spain  protested  against  the  justice  of  his  interference.  Admiral  Byng  (and  here  the 
coincidence  was  very  striking)  sailed  after  the  Spanish  fleet  to  the  Sicilian  coast,  and 
insisted  upon  an  armistice.  The  Spaniards  refused  ;  he  attacked  them,  and  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  King  of  Spain.  In  this  attack  the  admiral  had 
acted  in  exact  accordance  with  his  instructions,  and  his  conduct  was  entirely  ap- 
proved of  by  George  I.,  who  wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand ;  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  did  the  same,  and,  in  transmitting  his  entire  approval  of  his  conduct, 
added  another  mark  of  his  approbation.  In  parliament,  not  a  question  had  been 
raised  as  to  the  policy  of  his  conduct;  nevertheless,  in  that  instance,  no  thanks 
were  voted.  There  was,  indeed,  a  question  attempted  to  be  raised  at  the  opening 
of  the  then  parliament — not  (as  he  had  heard  insinuated)  by  the  Tories,  the  high 
Tories,  but  by  the  Whig  opposition  of  those  times.  The  address  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  Sir  J.  Jekyl,  Mr.  Spencer  Cooper,  and  other  men  of  similar 
politics;  but,  notwithstanding  the  signal  failure  of  their  attempt  to  oppose  the 
address  to  the  throne,  the  government  never  thought  proper  to  propose  the  thanks 
of  parliament  to  Admiral  Byng.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  England  was  not  then 
at  war  with  Spain  :  there  had  been  no  declaration  of  war  between  the  two  countries; 
so  that  this  very  case  utterly  destroyed  the  kind  of  assumption  which  had  been  built 
upon  it.  If  Byng's  case  were  not  in  point,  was,  he  would  ask,  the  battle  of  Toulouse 
in  point?  Thanks  were  not  voted  for  that  battle,  though  fought  Mith  so  much 
brilliancy  and  such  complete  success.  Not  because  the  government  and  the  parlia- 
ment did  not  then  feel  the  highest  admiration  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  victory; 
but  because  this  country  was  not  at  that  identical  time  in  a  state  of  war  with  the 
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restored  government  of  France.  It  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  Spain  with  Admiral 
Byng;  and  it  was  exactly  tlie  same  in  the  present  case  with  the  Ottoman  Porte. — 
But  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  had  said,  this  case  of  Navarino  is  peculiarly 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  parliament,  because  the  Crown  has  already  interfered  to 
mark  its  admiration  of  the  valour  and  skill  of  the  admiral,  by  conferring  upon  him 
honours,  and  it  follows  that  parliament  ought  to  do  the  same.  Why,  the  Crown 
took  exactly  a  similar  course  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  and  yet  parliament  never 
voted  thanks  for  that  event.  The  Crown  conferred  medals  upon  the  officers,  as  a 
mark  of  the  grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  sovereign  for  the  signal  valour  they 
had  shown  on  the  occasion,  and  on  these  medals  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
particular  victory.  With  respect  to  Copenhagen,  in  which  the  hon.  member  pro- 
fessed himself  unable  to  find  a  shadow  of  difference,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  saw  a  palpable 
distinction.  Why,  in  the  ca^e  of  Copenhagen  that  very  fact  existed,  the  non-existence 
of  which  was  the  reason  of  the  forbearance  from  voting  parliamentary  thanks  in  the 
cases  of  Admiral  Byng  and  the  battle  of  Toulouse — there  was  a  declaration  of  war 
issued  by  Denmark  against  Great  Britain.  At  the  time  of  the  military  occupation 
of  the  Danish  arsenals,  Denmark  declared  herself  at  war  with  England ;  and  that 
war  raged  when  the  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  for  the  victory  in  the  Sound. 
It  was  astonishing  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh's)  acuteness 
did  not  point  out  to  hira  the  great  ditf'orence  between  the  two  ca-^-es.  When  the 
occupation  of  Denmark  occurred,  war  was  declared  against  England;  when  the 
thanks  were  voted,  that  war  continued ;  when  the  attack  took  place  at  Navarino, 
England  was  at  peace  with  Turkey ;  she  was  still  in  peace  with  the  Ottoman  power; 
and  it  was  at  such  a  time  that  a  vote  of  thanks  was  asked  for  a  victory  gained  over 
her  fleet. — There  was,  then,  this  obvious  distinction  between  the  two  cases — in  the 
one,  tliere  was  a  declaration  of  war,  in  tlie  other,  there  was  nnthiug  but  peace. 
Independent  of  these  strong  considerations,  there  was  this  difference — the  object  of  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen  was  entirely  different  from  that  at  Navarino.  In  the  former, 
the  object  was  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet;  in  the  other,  the  object  was  not  the 
seizure  nor  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  armament.  And  to  show  this  he  would 
found  an  argument  entirely  upon  Sir  E.  Codrington's  own  account  of  the  matter. 
From  the  terms  of  that  gallant  officer's  despatch  he  would  show,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  vote  the  thanks  in  the  form  now  called  for;  conceding  as  he  willingly 
did,  at  the  same  time,  his  greatest  praise  for  the  admiral's  skill  and  valour  in  the 
action.  At  Copenhagen  there  was  a  seizure,  and  a  bringing  away  of  the  Danish 
fleet.  At  Navarino  not  a  single  ship  was  seized  or  brought  away.  At  Copenhagen 
the  application  was  made  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state. — At  Navarino  only  to 
the  oliicers  of  the  Porte,  who  had  not  the  means  of  immediately  communicating  with 
the  heads  of  their  government.  Surely,  then,  there  v/as  a  plain  and  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cases. — Turning  to  the  gallant  admiral's  despatch,  and 
overlooking  those  considerations  of  sympathy  for  Greece,  and  prophetic  apprehen- 
sions of  re-action  in  Turkey,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  he  would,  he  repeated, 
found  another  argument.  Before  he  did  so,  however,  he  was  anxious  to  allude  to 
an  insinuation  which  had  crept  into  this  discussion,  as  if  there  were  any  thing  con- 
nected with  the  late  changes  in  his  majesty's  government,  that  had  had  any  tendency 
to  withhold  from  the  admiral  on  this  occasion  the  fair  meed  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
To  such  an  insinuation  he  gave  the  most  positive  disclaimer.  Indeed,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  who  was  himself  connected  with  the  government, 
ought  to  have  been  the  last  to  have  thrown  out  such  an  insinuation ;  for  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tierney)  the  late  master  of  the  Mint,  could,  as  one  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  at  the  time  alluded  to,  have  removed  all  doubt  upon  that  point.  If  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  felt  that  deep  interest  which,  as  a  member  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, he  ought  to  feel,  were  the  intentions  of  his  colleagues  frustrated  by  subsequent 
ministerial  arrangements,  he  would,  in  the  jiresent  debate,  have,  instead  of  being 
absent,  sat  at  the  side  of  his  right  hon.  friend  v/^ho  had  last  spoken,  and  supported 
his  opinions  and  conclusions.  From  that  right  hon.  gentleman's  absence,  he  neces- 
sarily inferred  that  this  never  had  been  a  question  with  the  late  government. — Re- 
verting to  the  allusion  to  the  admiral's  despatch,  he  there  found  tiiat  gallant  officer's 
own  account  of  his  intentions  and  mode  of  proceeding.  Sir  E.  Codrington  bad 
transmitted   the  protocol  of  what   took  place  in  conjunction  with  the  two  other 
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admirals,  two  days  before  the  battle.  In  that  protocol  the  admirals  state,  "  that 
there  only  remains  to  the  commanders  of  the  allied  squadrons,  the  choice  between 
three  modes  of  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  their  respective  courts."  And  they  then 
described  the  three ;  namely,  the  blockade,  the  securing  by  their  permanent  presence 
fhe  inaction  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  the  taking  up  a  position  in  Navarino ;  and  they 
finally  adopted  the  last  as  the  least  likely  to  be  vexatious,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
efficacious.  It  was  thus  stated  in  the  protocol : — "  The  proceeding  to  take  a  position 
with  the  squadrons  in  Navarino,  in  order  to  renew  to  Ibrahim  propositions,  which, 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  were  evidently  to  the  advantage  of  the  Porte 
itself;"  and  they  add,  "that  they  have  unanimously  agreed  that  this  third  mode 
may,  without  efi'usion  of  blood,  and  without  hostilities,  but  simply  by  the  imposing 
presence  of  the  sovereigns,  produce  a  determination  leading  to  the  desired  object." 
This  was  their  view  of  the  state  of  things ;  and  he  agreed  with  them  that  they  had  a 
right  to  found  upon  it  all  reasonable  presumptions  of  a  pacific  result.  Accident 
had,  however,  determined  it  otherwise,  by  the  collision  which  had  so  unfortunately 
followed,  and  into  the  origin  of  which  he  would  nfit,  at  that  moment,  more  particu- 
larly enquire ;  and  respecting  which,  he  hoped  he  m.ight  be  permitted  to  mix  up, 
with  his  highest  admiration  of  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  the  admirals,  his  deepest 
regret  at  the  occurrence  of  so  lamentable  an  accident — so  "  untoward"  an  event,  to 
use  the  description  which  had  been  so  much  complained  of  in  the  King's  speech.  It 
had  been  said,  with  reference  to  this  description,  that  the  King  of  France  had  not 
resorted  to  words  of  that  import,  but  had  described  the  action  as  having  been  merely 
"  unforeseen  ;"  which  the  government  of  this  country,  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  imputing  blame  to  the  British  admiral,  had  called  an  "  untoward  event."  Now, 
let  the  House  hear  what  was  the  description  given  of  the  occurrence  by  the  admiral 
himself.  Why,  he  had  characterised  it  as  "a  disastrous  extremity."  His  words 
are — "  But  it  was  my  duty  to  refrain,  and  refrain  I  did  ;  and  I  can  assure  his  royal 
highness,  that  I  would  still  have  avoided  this  disastrous  extremity,  if  other  means 
had  been  open  to  me."  In  another  part  he  said,  in  allusion  to  the  commander 
of  the  Egyptian  ships,  he  sent  a  message  that  "  he  would  not  fire  at  all."  Was 
not  that  conclusive  proof  that  the  admirals  did  not  contemplate  general  hostilities 
in  their  efforts  to  pursue  the  objects  of  the  treaty  ?  Then,  again,  as  expressive 
of  the  admiral's  meaning  and  object,  was  the  following  message,  which  he  sent 
to  the  Turkish  authorities  on  the  next  day  after  the  battle: — "As  the  squadrons 
of  the  allied  powers  did  not  enter  Navarino  with  a  hostile  intention,  but  only 
to  renew  to  the  commanders  of  the  Turkish  fleet  propositions  which  were  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Grand  Seignor  himself,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  destroy  what 
ships  of  the  Ottoman  navy  may  yet  remain,  now  that  so  signal  a  vengeance  has 
been  taken  for  the  first  cannon-shot  which  has  been  ventured  to  be  fired  on  the 
allied  flags."  And  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  say,  that  if  the  Turks  abstain 
from  committing  any  act  of  hostility,  "  We  shall  resume  those  terms  of  good 
understanding  which  they  have  themselves  interrupted."  Could  any  terms  have 
been  employed  more  descriptive  of  the  fact  that  this  action  had  arisen  from  a 
casualty,  and  was  not  to  be  characterised,  with  whatever  skill  and  valour  the  exploit 
had  been  conducted,  as  a  warlike  proceeding?  Why,  then,  hesitate  to  mix  up  with 
their  praise  of  the  heroism  of  individuals,  that  kind  of  regret  which  ought  to  accom- 
pany such  an  action,  and  divest  it  of  that  attribute  of  war  which  alone  could  sustain 
the  present  motion  ?  There  was  an  authority  to  which  he  might  refer  upon  the 
present  occasion,  and  towards  which  he  was  persuaded  the  House  would  feel  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  respect.  He  alluded  to  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  who,  in 
jpeaking  of  the  Copenhagen  exiiedition,  had  expressed  himself  in  a  speech  which, 
if  not  strictly  applicable  in  all  its  principles  to  the  question  before  the  House,  was 
nevertheless,  in  its  general  spirit,  and  in  many  of  its  points  and  principles,  capable 
of  affording  a  just  view,  without  reflecting  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  gallant  officer.  Mr,  Windham  had  expressed  his  regret  at  the  part  which  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  take,  because  there  was  an  idea  that  where  praise  was  with- 
held, blame  was  intended  to  be  cast.  But  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  inten- 
tion than  to  visit  with  the  slightest  reproach  or  indifference  the  conduct  of  the 
gallant  men  who  were  engaged.  On  the  contrary,  he  subscribed  most  cheerfully  to 
all  that  had  been  said  in  favour  of  the  navy  and  army ;  they  had  acquitted  themselves 
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to  the  admiration  of  all,  not  merely  by  doing  their  duty,  but  by  displaying  that  hu- 
manity for  which  they  were  equally  remarkable  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war. 
But  slill  it  was  necessary  that  their  conduct  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  service  in  which  they  were  employed,  and  from  the  conduct  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  who  were  responsible  for  that  service.  Mr.  Windham  had 
said,  and  truly  said,  that  actions  of  that  description  were  not  selected  by  nations  for 
rejoicing.  It  was  upon  that  principle  that  he  felt  pain  at  hearing  the  Tower  guns 
fire,  when  a  feeling  at  least  of  common  sympatliy  might  be  expected  from  the  mouths 
and  hearts  of  those  who  contemplated  the  loss  of  human  life,  and  the  extent  of  liu- 
raan  suffering.  It  was  upon  these  principles,  laid  down  by  a  man  who  was  as  much 
alive  to  the  military  and  naval  glory  of  his  country  as  any  member  of  that  House, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  justify  the  e.\pression  of  regret;  and  the  more  so,  as  that 
expression  implied  in  it  no  imputation  against  the  conduct  of  Sir  E.  Codrington,  or 
those  who  acted  under  his  command.  Such  were  the  principles  avowed  by  a  man 
who  was  so  careful  of  the  fame  of  naval  and  military  men,  that  even  in  the  case  of  a 
single  frigate,  commanded  by  Sir  E.  Pellew,  be  had  manifested  his  anxiety,  that  it 
should  not  pass  without  distinction,  measuring  that  distinction,  not  by  the  extent, 
but  by  the  nature  of  the  service. — For  the  reasons  he  had  already  stated,  he  could 
reconcile  his  mind  to  the  part  wliich  his  majesty's  government  had  acted ;  satisfied 
as  he  was,  that  no  inference  could  be  drawn  from  thence  to  the  injury  of  Sir  E.  Cod- 
rington. In  fact,  the  present  was  not  an  occasion  which  it  was  customary  to 
signalize  by  a  vote  of  thanks;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  establish  such  a  precedent 
as  that  of  voting  the  thanks  of  parliament,  without  reference  to  tlie  nature  of  the 
service  for  which  they  were  awarded.  It  would  be  a  departure  from  the  practice  of 
parliament,  to  regard  valour,  however  signal,  and  skill,  however  unquestionable  and 
undisputed,  as  constituting  in  themselves  a  sufficient  title  to  the  distinction.  He 
admired  the  skill  and  bravery  displaj'ed,  as  much  as  any  man ;  and  if,  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  the  House,  he  could  agree  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
he  would  most  willingly  have  done  so.  God  knew  he  did  not  oppose  the  motion 
upon  private  grounds  !  He  acknowledged  the  merits  of  Sir  E.  Codrington  ;  but  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  bound  to  acknowledge  to  him,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was 
not  customary  to  vote  the  thanks  of  the  House,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  called  for  that  night.  The  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  progress  of  his  speech, 
had  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  term  "  ancient  ally,"  which  he  seemed  to 
think  that  Turkey  herself  would  be  disposed  to  disclaim,  as  altogether  inapplicable 
to  our  former  relations  with  that  power.  He  even  seemed  to  infer,  that  some  pe- 
culiar favour  was  intended  to  be  paid  to  Turkey  at  the  expense  of  Russia.  As  to 
the  probability  of  Turkey  declining  the  epithet,  he  must  say,  that  it  did  not  strike 
him  to  be  very  clearly  made  out  when  he  looked  to  some  of  the  state  documents 
which  had  passed  between  the  Porte  and  this  country  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
He  had  not  brought  those  papers  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  extracts;  but 
he  could  assure  the  House,  that  so  far  from  betraying  any  coldness  of  style,  they 
were  lavish  in  the  use  of  those  magnificent  and  high-toned  compliments  for  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East  have  been  always  remarkable.  Again,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  when,  as  the  House  knew,  the  knowledge  of  the  Turks  in  geo- 
graphy was  not  very  far  advanced,  the  same  spirit  pervaded  their  style,  and  the 
opinion  that  England  had  been  a  dependency  of  France  was  put  forward  as  an  apology 
for  some  differences  which  had  taken  place,  but  were  reconciled.  To  deny  that  the 
Turks  were  our  ancient  allies,  seemed  to  be  rather  a  fastidious  nicety,  after  the  lapse 
of  tl:ree  hundred  years,  during  which  we  had  been  concerned  with  them  in  the 
interchange  of  treaties  of  amity,  and  after  having  preserved  with  them  those  relations 
from  the  year  1589,  when  they  first  commenced,  down  to  the  present  period,  with 
only  the  temporary  interruptions  which  took  ])lace  in  1790  and  180G.  It  was  as- 
suming rather  too  much  to  say,  that  they  would  fling  back  the  expressions  alluded 
to,  when  in  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  a  treaty  so  remarkable  for  its  importance,  the 
Ottoman  Porte  adopted  the  language  which  described  England  as  her  ally:  when, 
in  the  treaty  of  1799,  the  good  understanding  wiiich  had  always  existed  between  the 
courts  and  the  Sublime  Porte  was  distinctly  stated  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  and  the 
propriety  of  renewing  their  ancient  friendship  admitted  by  the  contracting  parties. 
Was  it  not,  then,  a  quarrel  upon  words  alone,  to  dispute  the  use  of  the  term  "  ancient 
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ally ; "  when  we  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  her  our  ancient  friend  ?  But, 
what  were  the  terms  in  which  ]Mr.  Canning  spoke  of  the  Turkish  government — and 
that,  not  when  he  was  addressing  the  government  of  Turkey,  or  could  be  suspected 
of  using  terms  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  that  power,  but  when  lie  was  address- 
ing another  party,  with  whom  they  could  not  be  expected  to  communicate  ?  The 
document  to  which  he  alluded  was  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Rodio, 
the  agent  of  the  Greek  government,  in  answer  to  an  application  for  assistance.  That 
letter,  which  was  dated  the  1st  of  September,  1824,  stated  that,  connected  as  Eng- 
land had  been  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  by  ancient  obligations  and  treaties,  which 
the  Porte  had  not  violated,  England  could  not  surely  be  expected  to  engage  in  a  war 
against  her.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  the  words  objected  to  in  the 
king's  speech  had  been  used  with  a  lurking  desire  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  conduct 
of  Sir  E.  Codrington,  and  the  other  gallant  officers  and  men  who  were  engaged  at 
Navarino.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact.  Neither  let  it  be  supposed, 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  those  engagements  to  which  tlie 
faith  of  the  country  was  pledged.  His  majesty's  government  were  as  willing  as 
those  who  might  be  inclined  to  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  to  do 
justice  to  the  gallantry  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  late  affair;  and  therefore 
he  was  not  without  the  hope  that  the  hon.  mover,  instead  of  pressing  the  question  to 
a  division,  would  adopt  the  suggestion  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  take 
that  course  which  would,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  most  satisfactory 
to  the  feelings  of  the  gallant  officer,  most  agreeable  to  the  consistency  of  parliament, 
and,  as  he  believed,  to  the  wishes  of  the  country  at  large. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Hobhouse  consented  to  withdraw  the  motion. 
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February  15,  1828. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — In  rising  on  the 
present  occasion.  Sir,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  I  have  given,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty,  in  the  first  place,  to  move  the  reading  of  that  passage  in  his  Majesty's 
most  gracious  speech,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  in  which  he  recommends 
us  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  public  Income  and  Expenditure. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  following  passage : — 

"  We  are  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  recommend  to  your  early  attention,  an  en- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country. 

"  His  Majesty  is  assured,  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  learn,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  some  branches  of  the  Revenue,  the 
total  amount  of  receipts  during  the  last  year  has  nrit  disappointed  the  expectations 
which  were  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  it." 

Mr.  Peel  resumed. —  Sir,  I  have  moved  that  that  part  of  his  Majesty's  Speech 
which  refers  to  the  state  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  country  should  be  read, 
not  merely  in  compliance  with  the  general  usage  which  has  prevailed  upon  the 
occasion  of  similar  motions,  but  in  order  that  I  may  introduce  the  proposition  which 
I  am  about  to  make  under  the  highest  auspices,  and  claim  for  it  the  sanction  and 
the  recommendation  of  tb.e  first  authority  in  the  land.  The  proposition  for  the 
a})pointment  of  a  finance  committee  is  not  a  novel  proposition.  At  various  periods 
of  the  history  of  this  country,  committees  have  been  appointed  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  expenditure  and  the  income  of 
the  country;  and  for  the  purpose  also. of  submitting  to  this  House  their  sentiments 
as  to  the  I'ossibility  of  establishing  a  more  effectual  control  over  that  ex])enditure, 
and  of  making  such  reductions  in  its  amount  as  may  be  deemed  compatible  with 
e:dsting  circumstances. 

In  the  year  1786,  some  short  time  after  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  a 
finance  committee  was  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt.  After  an 
interval  of  some  years,  again  in  1796,  a  similar  committee  was  appointed,  over  which 
the  jiresent  liord  Colcliester  presided,  and  presided  with  a  degree  of  ability  which 
has  conferred  upon  him  the  greatest  honour;  and  of  which  committee,  so  presided 
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over  by  him,  the  recommendations  have  realized  to  the  country  the  greatest  benefits. 
Sir,  ill  tlic  year  1807,  I  think  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  present  MarquiiS  of 
Lansdowne,  then  Lord  Henry  Petty,  a  committee  was  appointed,  having  for  its  object 
to  make  similar  empiiries.  Again  in  the  year  1817,  a  fourth  committee  was  moved 
for  by  the  late  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  and  that  was  the  last  of  those  committees  of  finance 
which  have  been  appointed  by  preceding  parliaments.  By  an  entirely  fortuitous, 
but  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  the  same  period  of  time,  or  very  nearly  the  same 
period  of  time,  has  elapsed  between  the  respective  appointments  of  all  these  com- 
mittees. The  committee  of  1786  was  the  first  instance  of  such  an  appointment  in 
modern  times  :  in  1796,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  another  such  committee  was 
appointed  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1807,  after  the  lapse  of  exactly  a  similar 
period,  another.  Then  again  in  1817,  after  another  period  of  ten  years,  the  fourth 
committee  was  nominated;  and  now,  in  1828,  accidentally  no  doubt,  but  again,  after 
a  similar  interval,  I  have  come  forward.  Sir,  to  propose  the  re-institution  of  the 
finance  committee. 

Sir,  I  do  not  propose  the  appointment  of  this  committee  from  any  of  the  motives, 
or  from  any  of  the  objects,  which  have,  in  the  course  of  the  casual  conversations  that 
have  lately  taken  place  in  this  House,  been  sometimes  insinuated  as  the  motives  or 
objects  of  such  appointment.  I  assure  the  House  that  I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  pro- 
pose this  committee  in  the  reluctant  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  given  by  a  former  govern- 
ment I  propose  it.  Sir,  in  the  deep  conviction  which  I  have  long  entertained,  and 
■which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  examinations  I  have  recently  made,  of  documents 
intimately  connected  with  this  subject.  I  propose  it  in  the  deliberate  conviction, 
that  the  time  has  at  length  come  when  we  must  look  fully  and  fearlessly  at  the  state 
of  the  finances  of  this  country.  I  do  not  propose  this  committee  with  the  object  in- 
sinuated, of  deluding  and  deceiving  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  either  pro- 
curing from  it  recommendations  for  increased  establishments,  or  of  founding  upon 
the  recommendations  of  this  committee  any  propositions  for  increased  taxation.  I 
propose  this  committee,  because  I  believe  it  will  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to 
be  ostensibly  instituted,  and  because  I  believe,  if  it  shall  honestly  fulfil  them,  the 
executive  government  and  the  country  at  large  will  derive  the  most  important 
benefits  from  its  appointment. 

It,  perhaps,  may  be  imnecessary  for  me,  as  it  would  certainly  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  myself,  if  my  labours  were  confined  to  a  statement  simply  of  the  views, 
aid  to  the  proposal  of  the  names  of  those  whose  known  acquirements  point  them 
out  to  the  House  as  fit  to  be  the  members  of  this  committee — it,  perhaps,  may  be 
unnecessary  that  I  should  much  exceed  a  brief  indication  of  these  two  topics.  But 
I  think  I  have  inferred  from  conversations  which  have  already  taken  place  here,  that 
a  general  expectation  is  entertained,  that  I  should  preface  my  proposal  for  the 
appointment  of  this  committee,  by  some  reference  of  a  general  nature  to  the  finances 
of  the  country.  I  should  be  sorry  to  disappoint  that  general  expectation  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  hope  that  in  attempting  to  answer  it  in  my  address  to  them,  they 
will  bear  with  me,  and  extend  tome  their  indulgent  consideration.  They  will  have 
the  goodness  to  recollect,  that  statements  of  tliis  kind  have  not  been  at  all  necessarily 
connected  with  the  labours  of  that  department  wliich  I  have  been  more  particularly 
connected  with  ;  and  that,  under  the  particular  circumstances  that  have  attended  my 
recent  return  to  office,  I  have  been  called  on  to  give  almost  an  undivided  attention 
to  other  matters ;  and  have  really  not  had  time  to  devote  that  degree  of  consideration 
to  the  suhject  which  its  extreme  importance  deserves ;  but  which,  had  I  been  able 
so  to  do,  might  have  compensated  in  seme  degree  for  the  disability  and  unaptness 
which  I  fear  will  be  perceptible  in  the  statement  I  am  about  to  offer. 

In  deference,  however,  to  this  general  expectation  of  the  House,  I  will  state,  or 
endeavour  to  do  so,  not  only  my  general  view  of  the  whole  question  of  finance,  but 
also  an  outline  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  country,  for  some  years  preced- 
ing. If  there  be  any  merit  in  the  statement,  then,  which  I  am  about  to  make,  it 
will  consist  in  this  only — that  I  shall  attempt  to  state  the  truth,  without  concealing 
or  glossing  over  any  thing.  For,  Sir,  I  am  convinced,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
fruitless,  or  more  impolitic,  than  to  introduce  any  thing  like  mystification  or  sup- 
pression into  a  view  of  the  public  finances  of  the  empire.  These  matters  are,  I  take 
it,  much  more  simple  than  they  appear  to  be  On  the  face  of  ordinary  official  statements 
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of  them.  There  is,  in  fact,  not  the  slightest  difference  between  the  calculations 
formed  upon  many  millions  and  upon  a  few  pounds,  or  between  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  humble  individual  and  that  of  a  rich  and  powerful  country.  They 
depend  upon  tlie  same  principles,  and  must  be  governed  by  the  same  laws ;  and 
one  might  as  well  contend  that  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  applying  to  the  sums  with 
which  we  ordinarily  deal  in  the  course  of  domestic  occurrences — that  these  rules  do 
not  apply  to  the  division  or  the  subdivision  of  many  millions  of  money,  as  to  suppose 
that  the  finances  of  the  country,  however  great  or  important  she  may  be,  must  not, 
after  all,  rest  on  the  same  principles,  and  be  governed  by  the  same  rule,  as  the 
finances  of  an  individual. 

I  shall  attempt  then.  Sir,  to  consider  this  important  question,  namely,  the  present 
state  of  the  finances  of  this  country,  on  precisely  the  same  principles  that  any  indi- 
vidual would  apply  to  a  view  of  his  own  concerns;  supposing  he  found  it  necessary, 
for  any  purpose,  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  them.  I  shall  therefore,  as  far 
as  possible,  divest  my  statement  of  all  technicality — of  every  thing  tending  to  obscure 
it,  or  to  make  it  unintelligible  to  those  even  who  may  be  least  versed  in  financial 
matters.  Now,  I  presume,  Sir,  that  if  an  individual  were  about  to  look  into  the  state 
of  his  affairs,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  his  circumstances  really  were — what  were 
his  expenses,  and  what  the  probable  prospective  state  of  his  finances  to  meet  them, 
lie  would  decide  upon  proceeding  on  these  principles ;  first,  he  would  attempt  to 
determine  what  were  the  encumbrances  to  which  he  might  be  liable,  and  from  which 
he  could  not  escape ;  secondly,  what  had  been  the  nett  amount  of  his  income  for 
some  years  past ;  thirdly,  what  the  nett  amount  of  his  expenditure  during  the  same 
period ;  and,  fourthly,  what  reasonable  prospect  there  might  exist,  either  as  to  the 
future  amount  of  his  expenses  or  his  income. 

In  referring  thus  briefly  to  the  matters  which  I  shall  submit  to  the  House,  I  am 
merely  about  to  state  a  few  facts,  which  may  enable  the  House  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  country.  The  first  question,  then,  to  be 
propounded,  according  to  the  course  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself,  is — What  is 
the  present  amount  of  those  encumbrances,  of  those  pledges,  to  the  fulfilment  of  which 
we  are  bound,  by  every  obligation  of  national  honour  and  national  good  faith  ?  For, 
(•'ir,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  finances  of  this  country,  or  whatever  our  pre- 
sent difficulties,  I  believe  there  will  be  almost  an  universal  hope  and  an  universal  feeling 
and  expectation,  throughout  the  empire,  that  the  national  faith  which  has  been  pledged 
to  the  public  creditor,  must  be  in  the  first  instance  regarded  as  a  bond,  as  an  encum- 
brance which  must  be  satisfied,  before  any  proceedings  are  adopted  with  a  view  to  re- 
duce the  expenses  of  the  country.  I  think  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose  (al- 
though I  will  go  as  much  further  back  as  any  gentleman  may  desire),  if,  taking  the 
amount  ofthe  general  debts,  funded  and  unfunded,  at  a  recent  period,  I  compare  it  with 
the  amount  of  her  debt  in  the  first  year  after  the  late  peace.  Taking  that,  then,  as 
the  first,  and  showing  the  utmost  extent  of  our  encumbrances  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
I  shall  take  an  intermediate  period  between  that  year  and  the  present ;  and  then  I 
shall  state  theamount  of  our  obligations  at  this  moment.  For  these  purposes,  then, 
I  propose  to  take  the  years  1815,  1822,  and  1827.  Now,  the  year  1822  is  a  term 
pretty  nearly  intermediate  between  1815  and  1828,  I  should  premise  that,  in  order 
to  simplify  my  statement,  and  make  it  much  clearer  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  I 
shall  call  that  which  is,  in  fact,  the  year  1815 — but  which  ends  on  the  5th  January, 
1816 — the  year  1816,  as  being  the  more  compendious,  and  the  juster  way  of  describ- 
ing it,  and  so  of  other  3'ears  that  I  may  name.  The  total  capital,  then,  of  the  imre- 
deemed  funded  debt  of  this  country,  in  the  year  ending  on  the  5th  January,  1816, 
was  £816,310,000.  In  1822,  the  total  amount  of  the  imredeemed  debt  was 
£796,530,000.  Last  year,  the  amount  or  capital  of  the  unredeemed  debt  was 
£777,476,000.  I  should  observe,  that  I  deem  it  vmnecessary  to  mention  the  hundreds. 
This  last  item  is  strictly,  I  believe,  £300  or  £400  more,  but  I  apprehend  it  is  sufficient 
if  I  state  it  thus  in  round  numbers.  I  conceive  I  shall  simplify  my  statement  by 
omitting  to  mention,  and  I  think  it  probable  the  House  will  agree  Avith  me  in  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  the  debt  too  large  to  render  it  necessary  to  be  very  particular 
in  mentioning  hundreds. 

The  next  matter  to  be  considered  is,  the  amount  of  charge.  The  amount  of  charge 
for  debt  to  which  the  country  is  annually  liable,   includes  the  amount  of  interest 
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payable  to  the  public  creditor  on  account  of  the  funded  debt;   and  the  cost  of 
management  of  the  unfunded  debt.     This  charge  amounted — 

In  January  1815  to  ^28,278,000 

18-23to  24,419,000 

1827  to  25,500,000 

But  this  statement  alone  does  not  comprise  a  fair  view  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  charge  upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  annuities  payable 
on  the  public  funds  are  terminable  in  point  of  fact;  but  at  so  distant  a  period  as 
scarcely  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  any  calculations  founded  on  their  expiration. 
In  the  ne.xt  place,  a  portion  of  this  charge  is  permanent,  and  a  portion  temporary 
only.  We  are  next  to  consider  what  has  been  the  total  amount  of  charge  occasioned 
to  the  country  by  reason  of  the  unredeemed  funded  debt  at  the  first  period — the  year 
after  the  peace — the  intermediate  period  1822 — and  in  the  last  year.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  add  to  the  charge  of  the  unredeemed  debt  the  amount  of  the  charge  upon 
annuities  ;  in  order  to  show  the  total  amount  payable  by  the  country,  in  consequence 
of  the  unredeemed  debt  and  annuities  taken  togetlier.  The  annual  amount  of  charge 
on  the  funded  debt  and  annuities  was — 

In  January  1815  £30,488,000 

1823  28,596,000 

1827  28,381,000 

I  am  not  yet  come,  Sir,  to  speak  of  the  Exchequer  bills,  or  luifundod  debt ;  but 
the  statement  I  have  made  will  serve  to  show  that  the  diminution  of  the  public 
expenditure,  on  account  of  interest,  to  which  this  country  is  liable,  was  last  year,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1815,  £2,106,000,  but,  as  compared  with  1822,  only  £216,000. 

I  have  been  hitherto  speaking  of  the  funded  debt.  I  now  come  to  the  unfunded 
debt.  In  order  to  determine  this  view  of  the  whole  of  the  encumbrances  to  which 
the  country  is  liable,  on  account  of  the  charge  of  the  unfunded  debt,  including 
Exchequer  bills  (under  various  classes),  public  works,  Irish  Treasury,  deficiency, 
and  outstanding,  I  may  state,  that — 

In  January  1815  it  amounted  to £44,544,000 

1823  to 42,209,000 

1827  to  34,770,000 

The  total  annaal  charge,  therefore,  for  these  three  years,  namely,  1815,  1823,  and 
1827,  as  for  funded  debt,  for  annuities,  and  for  unfunded  debt,  was — 

In  January  1815 ^33,679,000 

1823 30,027,000 

1827 29,254,000 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  all  this  is  matter  of  mere  detail,  and  as  such  must  be 
very  tedious,  I  fear,  to  some  hon.  gentlemen  around  me;  but,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  that  detail,  I  must  entreat  their  most  serious  attention  to  it. 
The  total  decrease  then,  Sir,  of  the  capital  of  the  unredeemed  funded  debt  since 
the  year  1815,  has  be€n  £38,835,000,  that  is  to  say,  last  year,  as  compared  with  the 
year  1815,  we  had  appropriated  for  the  redemption  of  the  funded  debt,  £38,835,000, 
and  in  1827  also,  the  unfunded  debt,  as  compared  with  its  amount  in  1815,  was 
decreased  by  £9,770,000;  so  that  the  decrease  upon  the  debt,  funded  and  unfunded, 
was,  in  round  numbers,  £48,605,000.  The  total  decrease  of  cha,rge  on  account  of 
the  fundxjd  and  unfunded  debt,  since  1815,  appears  to  have  been  £4,424,000;  that 
is  to  say,  a  less  amount  on  account  of  the  charge  for  the  total  debt,  as  compared 
with  its  amount  in  the  first  year  of  peace,  1815,  by  the  considerable  sum  of 
£4,424,000. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant,  in  the  next  place,  to  state  what  proportiou  of  the 
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annual  charge,  on  the  total  debt  of  the  country,  is  occasioned  by  annuities.  Of 
these  annuities,  some,  as  I  have  before  observed,  are  terminable.  In  January,  1815, 
the  total  amount  of  charge  on  the  debt  was  £30,488,000,  of  which  £1,924,000 
•was  absorbed  by  annuities.  In  Januarj^  1823,  the  total  charge  was  £28,596,000, 
of  which  £1,892,000  was  the  amount  of  annuities.  Last  year  the  total  charge  was 
£28,381,000,  and  the  proportion  of  annuities  (a  proportion  undoubtedly  much  in- 
creased) was  £2,602,000.  My  sole  purpose  is  to  give  a  full  and  unreserved  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country.  I  trust  there  will  be  np 
material  error;  for  my  object  is  to  state  all — to  conceal  nothing. 

This  being,  then,  the  state  of  our  encumbrances  for  which  we  have  to  provide, 
let  us  next  look  at  what  has  been  our  Revenue  and  our  Expenditure  for  some  time 
past.  In  order  to  make  a  correct  estimate  for  the  future,  the  best  course  will  be 
to  extend  the  view  somewhat  beyond  the  limit  of  two  or  three  years  ;  and  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  bring  the  period  of  five  years  within  the  scope  of  my  observations.  I 
will  first  state  what  has  been  the  expenditure  of  the  country  for  each  of  the  last  five 
years.  And  here,  Sir,  at  the  outset,  I  am  met  by  a  difficulty  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  expenditure— a  difficulty  which,  obviously,  must  be  solved,  before  we 
can  hope  to  have  a  clear  understanding  upon  the  subject.  I  wish  it  therefore  to 
be  understood,  that  by  "expenditure"  I  mean  the  national  expenses,  clear  of  what 
is  called  the  "  Dead- weight" — the  naval  and  military  pensions.  For  the  sake  of 
promoting  a  clear  and  intelligible  view  of  this  com.plicated  question,  I  discard  all 
consideration,  for  the  present,  of  the  sums  of  £4,800,000  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
£2,800,000,  or  whatever  the  amount  is,  on  the  other.  That  I  may  not  be  charged 
with  a  desire  to  evade  a  difficulty,  I  will  afterwards  speak  of  those  pensions;  but, 
for  tiie  present,  I  leave  them  altogether  out  of  my  calculation.  I  have,  then,  taken 
the  last  five  years,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the  amount  of  the 
great  branches  of  national  expenditure,  viz. — the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  army, 
navy,  ordnance,  civil  list  establishments,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in 
stating  the  expenditure,  I  am  stating  it  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  unfunded 
debt,  and  exclusive  of  the  advance  of  five  millions  given,  under  the  act  of  parliament, 
to  the  commissioners  for  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt.  The  expenditure,  which 
I  now  propose  to  state  to  the  House,  comprises  merely  the  ordinary  expenditure  of 
the  country — the  great  branches  of  expense.  The  total  of  these  branches,  then, 
exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund,  was  in — 

1823   £47,692,000 

1824  49,527,000 

1825  48,061,000 

1826 49,585,000 

1827  49,719,000 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  we  deduct  from  the  gross  expenditure  the  fixed 
sura  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  expenditure  apart  from  the 
fixed  encumbrances.  I  proceed,  then,  to  state  the  nett  expenditure,  cxchi.sive  of  the 
charge  for  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  exclusive  of  the  naval  and  military  pen- 
sions, and  also  for  naval  and  military  works — which  latter  do  not  at  all  belong  to  the 
subject.     The  sum.s  will  then  stand  thus — 

1823  £18,477,000 

1824  20,461,000 

1825    20,000,000 

182G   ; 21,509,000 

1827   21,529,000 

In  stating  tliese  figures  correctly,  Sir,  I  intend  to  cast  no  reflection  upon  any 
former  government.  In  doing  so,  I  should  be  reflecting  upon  myself,  as  well  as  upon 
them.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  course  I  am  pursuing  is  the  only  one  bj'  which  I 
can  fairly  present  a  full,  financial,  view  of  my  subject;  and  it  is  to  the  accomplis.h- 
ment  of  that  task  that  my  duly  upon  the  present  occasion  points. 

Having  thus  .separated  the  ingredients  of  our  expenditure — having  shown  it  in 
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parts — T  will  now  present  to  the  House  a  view  of  the  total  expenditure  and  income, 
for  the  entire  period  of  five  years.  The  total  income,  including  all  sources  of 
revenue,  and  the  re-payment  of  advances  made  for  public  works,  for  the  five  years 
last  past,  is  £261,000,000.  Of  course,  the  House  knows  tlie  meaning  of  re-pavnients 
of  advances  made  upon  public  works  in  England  and  Ireland.  Sums  were  advanced 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  promotion  of  works  in  both  countries,  security  being- 
taken  for  the  interest  and  re-payment  at  convenient  periods;  and  this  sum  of 
£261,000,000  includes  within  it  such  suras  as  have  been  repaid  during  the  five  years. 

I  will  now,  with  equal  unreserve,  state  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  fur  the 
same  period ;  so  that,  by  deducting  the  one  sum  from  the  other,  we  may  see  what 
has  been  the  real  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure.  I  omit  in  this" statement 
likewise,  as  in  the  statement  of  the  income,  the  naval  and  military  pensions,  and 
include  all  advances  made  for  public  works,  and,  indeed,  every  other  charge.  The 
total  of  our  expenditure  thus  obtained,  deducting  the  repayments,  is  £249,000,000. 
Deducting  £249,000,000  from  £261,000,000,  the  total  surplus  revenue  applicable  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt  during  that  period  of  five  years,  appears  to  have 
been  £12,000,000. 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  state  the  income  and  expenditure,  including  the  Dead-weight, 
as  it  adds  to  the  income  on  one  side,  and  to  the  ^expenditure  on  the  other,  under  the 
existing  arrangement  with  respect  to  that  item.  The  total,  then,  inclusive  of  every 
payment  for  the  last  five  years,  will  be — 

Income £284,149,000 

Expenditure 263,005,000 


£21,144,000 


Making  a  total  surplus  of  twenty-one  millions  in  round  numbers,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  subject. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House, 
is  the  amount  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Sinking-fund,  as  directed  to  be 
annually  appropriated  by  act  of  parliament  for  the  last  five  years.  The  total  of 
these  payments  is  £29,414,000;  exhibiting  an  excess  over  the  surplus  income, 
which  amounts,  as  I  have  shown,  to  £21,144,000,  of  £8,360,000.  The  difiercnce 
has  been  made  up,  partly  by  money  raised  for  that  purpose,  and  partly  by  reduction 
of  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  last  day  of  one  year  compared  with  those 
balances  on  the  last  day  of  anotlier.  Supposing,  for  instance,  tiie  amount  of  balances 
to  have  been  five  millions  in  the  year  1823,  and  the  amount  now  to  be  only  two 
millions,  the  House  will  easily  see,  that  a  larger  sum  by  three  millions  than  the 
actual  surplus  of  the  income  over  expenditure  may  have,  during  the  intervening 
period  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 

I  am  not  aware.  Sir,  that  I  have  omitted  any  point  necessary  to  render  to  the  House 
a  clear,  unembarrassed,  and  perfectly  true  account  of  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  last  five  years,  and  of  the  encumbrances  for  which  we  have  had  to  provide. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  tlie  future  probable  revenue  of 
the  country.  That  is  a  task  which  more  properly  devolves  on  my  right  hon.  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchcqiujr,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  session ;  and  it 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  anticipate,  with  the  feeble  means  which  I  have  for 
coming  to  a  judgment,  the  statement  which  we  may  expect  from  him.  For  the 
purpose,  however,  of  assisting  to  furnish  a  correct  view  of  our  prospects  in  that 
respect,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  and  income  of  the 
last  two  years.     The  total  ordinary  revenue 

Forl826,  was   £49,625,000 

For  1827    49,581,000 

This  is  exclusive  of  naval  and  military  pensions,  casual  revenue,  and  the  repay- 
ment of  advances  on  public  works.  The  income  for  the  year  1827  being  therefore 
£49,581,000,  expenditure  £49,487,000;  the  excess  of  income  was  £94,000. 
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The  expenditure  for  the  two  years  was — 

For  1826  £49,513,000 

1827  49,487,000 

I  am  aware,  Sir,  that  some  expectation  is  entertained  that  I  shall  say  something 
about  the  estimates  for  the  present  year ;  and,  although  they  are  not  all  made  up  in 
a  form  fit  to  present  to  the  House,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  a  general,  and  I 
believe  an  accurate,  notion  of  their  amount.  I  protest,  however,  against  being 
responsible  for  any  inaccuracy  that  may  subsequently  appear  to  attach  to  this  state- 
ment. It  is  my  anxious  wish  to  give  the  House  every  possible  information  upon 
every  branch  of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  that  alone  which  induces  me  to  make  this 
premature  disclosure  of  the  probable  amount  of  the  Estimates  of  the  present  year. 
The  Estimates  for  the  present  year  will,  I  believe,  be — 

For  the  Army £,j,5b6,000 

Army  Extraordinaries  ;  including  under  that  head,  £450,000 
advance  for  the  present  year,  and  <£360,000  of  debt  belong- 
ing to  the  last  year 810,000 

Mihtia     292,000 

Commissariat 372,000 

Navy    5,995,000 

Ordnance    1,574,000 

Miscellaneous     1,946,000 

Now,  Sir,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  concealment  or  intentional  mis- 
statement, should  any  of  the  sums  come  out  different  from  what  I  have  stated. 
Sir,  I  state  these  items  fairly  and  explicitly  to  the  House,  with  a  view  of  putting  it 
in  possession  of  the  real  state  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country.  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  am  disposed  to  make  no  intentional 
error.  Sure  I  am  there  is  no  wilful  misrepresentation  ;  and,  should  any  immaterial 
error  hereafter  appear,  I  am  satisfied  the  House  will  not  bind  me  down  to  any  casual 
inaccuracy  that  may  arise  from  my  disposition  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
fullest  information.     The  Total  of  these  Estimates  is,  £17,575,000. 

I  have  referred  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  1817,  as  ade- 
quate for  the  same  services  prospectively ;  and  I  find  that  their  estimate  for  the 
services  I  have  enumerated  was  £17,350,000.  Deducting  this  sum  from  the  former, 
there  remains  as  the  excess  of  the  estimate  for  the  present  year,  over  the  estimate  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  1817,  £227,000.  The  total  amount  of  estimates  voted 
for  the  last  year  was  £18,745,000  ;  so  that  the  estimates  for  the  present  year  are  less 
than  those  for  the  past  year  by  £1,168,000.  The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  seems 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  statement.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  corrected  if 
I  am  in  error.     I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  these  estimates  are 

Less  than  those  of  1825,  by £6,140 

1826,  by  365,843 

1827,  by 1,168,260 

In  looking  forward  to  the  probable  demands  that  will  be  made  on  this  countryj 
I  think,  Sir,  we  should  not  omit  to  take  into  consideration  the  effect  that  will  be 
produced  by  the  termination  of  the  contract  with  the  Bank  of  England,  with 
reference  to  the  naval  and  military  pensions.  If  it  should  not  be  deemed  advisable 
to  renew  that  contract — if  it  sliould  be  thought  better  to  return  to  the  old  system, 
and  meet  the  charge  of  our  pensions — it  is  clear  that  the  result  will  be  an  addition 
to  the  present  expenditure  of  the  country.  The  contract  with  the  Bank  will,  I 
believe,  expire  in  July  of  the  present  year.  The  effect  of  the  termination  of  the 
contract  will  be  a  diminution  of  income  available  for  the  general  services  of  the 
year  1828,  as  compared  with  the  amount  received  from  the  trustees  of  the  Bank. 
Forthe  year  1827,  £913,240.  And  for  the  general  services  of  the  year  1828,  as  com- 
pared with  1827,  of  £1,940,740. 
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It  does  not  appear  to  me  necessary  further  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the 
House,  by  presenting  them  with  any  further  details,  to  enable  them  to  form  a  just 
opinion  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  country.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any 
defence  of  the  contract  to  which  I  havejust  alluded — it  would  be  quite  beside  mv 
purpose  to  do  so — and  I  have  merely  introduced  it  to  assist  in  forming  an  hypothesis 
of  our  probable  future  income.  For  the  same  purpose  only  have  I  referred  to  the 
estimates.  They  were  prepared  by  a  government  with  which  I  was  not  connected; 
but  I  have  a  strong  conviction  on  my  mind  that  they  were  prepared  with  great  care 
earnestly  and  successfully  to  carry  into  effect  every  possible  retrenchment.  But  on 
the  subject  of  these  estimates,  I  will  say  that  I  am  satisfied  there  exists  in  the  new 
members  of  the  present  government,  as  well  as  in  those  who  belonged  to  the  la«t 
administration,  a  sincere  desire  to  see  economy  in  the  public  expenditure  carried  to 
its  utmost  length.  And  if,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  committee, 
it  should  appear  practicable  to  make  some  reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  the  next 
half-year,  that  I  am  confident  will  be  cheerfully  effected.  With  respect  to  the  army 
estimates,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  further  redaction  should  be  made  in  our 
military  force.  To  effect  this,  there  are  two  modes — the  one  by  disbanding  the 
regiments,  and  the  other  by  reducing  the  number  of  men.  In  the  former  case, 
there  would  be  a  claim  to  pensions  on  the  part  of  those  reduced.  By  reducing  the 
number  of  men  merely,  no  expense  is  entailed  on  the  country.  The  reduction  of 
the  men  also  could  be  immediately  effected,  and  certainly  if  our  military  force  will 
bear  reduction  at  all,  that  is  the  way  least  open  to  objection.  Already,  in  several 
departments,  we  have  entered  upon  the  business  of  reduction.  I  have  had  commu- 
nications with  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department,  and  he  has 
informed  me  of  the  prospect  that  presents  itself  of  his  being  able  to  make  reductions 
in  several  diplomatic  expenses;  more  especially,  in  some  of  the  expenses  accruing 
out  of  our  relations  with  South  America.  It  is  the  intention  also  of  my  noble 
friend  to  apply  himself  to  our  foreign  ministerial  establishments,  with  a  view  of 
effecting  a  reduction  in  them.  Another  item  in  the  general  expenditure,  to  which 
I  will  not  advert  at  length,  because  the  attention  of  the  House  will,  in  due  time  be 
drawn  to  it  by  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson) — that  part  of  the  public  charge 
which  arises  out  of  our  colonial  relations — is  under  review,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
some  reduction  may  be  made  in  it.  It  must  be  within  the  knowledge  of  every  one, 
that  the  military  establishments  maintained  in  and  for  the  colonies  entail  consider- 
able expense  upon  Great  Britain.  From  some  of  our  colonies — those  which  have 
no  independent  legislatures,  but  are  subject  to  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  Crown 
— a  revenue  applicable  to  public  purposes  and  necessities  is  already  received,  amount- 
ing to  about  a  million  a  year.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  enter  into  the  consideration, 
whether  the  revenue  of  those  colonies  may  not  be  made  so  applicable  as  materially 
to  lessen  the  expenses  of  the  mother  country  on  their  account. 

Having,  Sir,  expressed  my  willingness,  and  the  willingness  of  the  noble  and  right 
honourable  persons  who  act  with  me,  to  attend  most  anxiously  and  zealously  to  any 
suggestions  which  may  proceed  from  the  finance  committee,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  intended  constitution  of  that  committee,  and  of  the 
powers  which  are  to  be  entrusted  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
committee,  I  hope  I  have  taken  a  course  which  will  give  general  satisfaction.  No- 
thing can  be  more  painful  than  to  have  the  nomination  of  such  a  body ;  from  the 
duty  which  it  imposes  of  excluding  therefrom  a  number  of  persons  whose  assistance 
would  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  valuable.  To  make  a  selection,  however,  was 
necessary  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  choose  those  persons  whose  talents  are  gener- 
ally admitted,  and  whose  attention  has  been  longest  directed  to  the  consideration  of 
financial  subjects.  I  have  endeavoured  to  select  much  of  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  House,  without  reference  to  party  ;  and  I  do  feel  considerable  confidence, 
that  my  selected  choice  will  meet  with  approbation.  With  respect  to  the  powers  of 
the  committee,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  ought  to  be  their  exact  limits.  I 
think  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  was,  the  other  night,  materially  misun- 
derstood when  he  was  stated  to  have  declared,  that  the  establishments  of  the  country 
were  such  as  government  only  was  responsible  for,  and  that  the  committee  would 
have  no  right  to  enquire  into  them.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  of  good  sense  to 
think  of  prescribing  the  exact  limits  of  such  an  enquiry.     On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
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clear  that  the  executive  government,  if  it  is  to  be  competent  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  must  be  responsible,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  establishments  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  exclude  the  committee  from  all  view  of  those  establishments, 
would  be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  deny  the  responsibility  of  the  government. 
Most  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  those  establishments  cannot  be  excluded 
from  a  body  so  appointed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious,  that  government 
may  be  in  possession  of  many  elements  material  to  the  formation  of  an  accurate 
judgment,  which  they  cannot  disclose.  Thus,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  the 
treaty  which  was  last  night  referred  to,  which  treaty  provided  for  the  employment 
of  a  naval  force,  how  was  it  possible  for  the  executive,  which  could  only  know  of 
the  secret  article  of  the  treaty,  to  impart  to  the  committee  that  material  element  to 
its  judgment — and  how  could  such  a  committee  have  proceeded  to  deliberation,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  such  a  circumstance,  excepting  by  confidence  in  the  executive? 
All  I  can  say,  Sir,  is,  that  to  enable  the  committee  to  take  an  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive view,  every  possible  assistance  will  be  given  ;  I  can  say  no  more  than  this. 
It  was  the  rule  on  which  the  committee  acted  in  1817,  and  no  other  rule  will  be 
acted  on  now. 

There  is  one  point,  Sir,  to  which,  before  I  conclude,  I  am  anxious  to  address  my- 
self, and  upon  which  I  have  always  had  a  very  strong  feeling;  I  had  thought,  indeed, 
of  introducing  a  few  words  into  the  motion  expressive  of  that  feeling.  Sir,  I  refer 
to  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  a  simplification  of  the  public  accounts.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  without  any  express  words,  the  committee  will  feel  themselves  war- 
ranted in  taking  that  important  subject  into  their  serious  consideration.  No  man 
is  more  desirous  than  I  am  to  see  the  public  accounts  presented  in  the  simplest 
possible  form.  And  I  can  only  say,  that  if  the  committee  shall  be  able  to  recom- 
mend  any  plan  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  they  will  secure  for  the  country  a 
great  public  advantage.  I  see  no  reason,  Sir,  why  we  should  not  follow  the  example 
set  us,  in  this  respect,  by  France  and  the  United  States  of  America.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  we  shall  do  well  to  profit  by  such  example,  and  I  can  see  no  single  disad- 
vantage attending  it. 

I  thank  the  House  for  the  indulgence  which  has  been  extended  to  me,  in  the 
statement  of  details  which  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to  have  relieved  from 
the  dryness  which  notoriously  attaches  to  such  subjects.  I  trust  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  in  what  spirit  this  committee  has  been  proposed,  and  to  convince  the  House 
that  it  proceeds,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  s  government,  from  a  sincere  desire  to 
meet  parliament  and  the  country,  fairly  and  fully,  upon  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance.  I  know  that,  from  a  person  in  my  situation,  professions  of  economy  are 
suspected  as  things  of  course,  and  as  intended  to  mislead.  But  I  state  earnestly  and 
confidently  to  the  House,  that  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  present  administration,  in 
taking  the  affairs  of  this  country  under  its  guidance,  a  resolute  determination  to 
effect  all  possible  economy  in  the  public  expenditure.  An  hon.  gentleman,  the 
other  night,  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that,  whatever  the  disposition  of  govern- 
ment might  be,  that  disposition  would  be  overruled  by  an  influence  which  rendered 
it  imperative  to  maintain  large  establishments  to  satiate  that  influence.  To  this,  Sir, 
speaking  from  experience  in  the  business  of  government,  I  give  an  unqualified  denial. 

I  shall  not  now  go  back  to  the  increase  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  difiierent 
departments  during  the  particular  periods  upon  which  I  have  addressed  myself  to 
the  House;  but  must  say,  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  in 
the  causes  to  which  he  refers  this  increase.  I  believe  that  the  increase  of  which  he 
complains  has  been  partly,  and  indeed  principall}',  owing  to  the  views  entertained  by 
each  particidar  department  with  respect  to  its  own  service,  without  perhaps  paying 
very  particular  reference  to  the  general  expenses  of  all ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  entirely 
difl'er  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  expenses  thus 
incurred  have  been  entered  into  from  the  laudable  desire  of  each  head  of  a  department 
to  have  the  establishment  under  his  control  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and,  most 
certainly,  from  other  and  better  motives  than  those  assigned  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 
In  saying  this,  I  speak.  Sir,  from  experience.  In  the  department  which  I  have  had 
especially  under  my  control,  I  confess  I  always  entertained  a  wish  to  have  all  the 
establishments  connected  with  it  kept  up  in  the  best  possible  state,  without  consider- 
ing what  the  effect  might  be  upon  the  general  expenditure  of  the  country.     What  I 
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now  wish  is,  that  there  should  be  one  general  and  effectual  control  over  all  the 
establisliments  of  the  country  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  noble  individual  at  present  at 
the  head  of  the  highest  department  in  the  couniry,  has  the  disposition,  as  well  as 
the  power,  to  exercise  a  greater  and  more  efficient  control  over  all  the  subordinate 
establishments,  than  any  other  person  ever  place  1  in  a  similar  situation.  1  wish  to 
avoid  introducing,  upon  this  occasion,  any  thing  like  a  political  or  party  feeling  into 
the  consideration  of  a  matter  of  this  importance.  I  only  mention  the  name  of  that 
noble  person  upon  this  occasion,  because  I  cons  der  him  more  capable  than  any  other 
individual  of  efficiently  executing  that  control,  so  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of 
the  country.  I  say  this,  because,  in  the  various  civil  offices  which  he  has  filled, 
there  can  be  no  one  who  has  not  seen,  both  in  the  ordnance  and  other  departments 
heretofore  under  his  direction,  the  most  anxious  desire  on  his  part  to  introduce  every 
retrenchment  and  every  degree  of  economy,  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
country.  I  am  sure  that  that  noble  individual  sees  no  cause  to  despond  at  the 
situation  of  the  country,  although  he  has  the  desire  to  look  its  financial  state  fairly  in 
the  face,  and  has  the  most  earnest  wish  that  every  possible  reduction  should  be  made. 
1  know  that  these  are  his  wishes,  but  only  under  the  imperative  obligation  of  main- 
taining to  the  strict  letter  of  the  bond,  the  national  faith  with  the  jmblic  creditor; 
for  which  he  is  fully  assured  means  are  to  be  found  in  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  upon  which  account  he  feels  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for  despondency. 
In  this  feeling,  Sir,  I  fully  participate.  I  speak  my  own  sentiments,  as  well  as 
tliose  of  the  noble  individual  at  the  head  of  the  government,  when  I  express  my 
belief,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  country,  and  to  rouse  its 
dormant  powers — those  powers  may  at  all  times  be  roused  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
in  vindication  of  the  national  honour — that  there  never  was  a  time  that  could  be 
productive  of  mightier  efforts,  founded  on  the  unimpaired  resources  of  its  finances, 
and  the  matchless  energy  for  wliich  it  has  at  all  times  been  distinguished.  I  move. 
Sir,— 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Public 
Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
House,  what  further  regulations  and  checks  it  may  be  proper,  in  their  opinion,  to 
adopt  for  establishing  an  effectual  control  upon  all  charges  incurred  in  the  receipt, 
custody,  and  application  of  the  Public  IMoney  ;  and  what  further  measures  can  be 
adopted  for  reducing  any  part  of  the  Public  Expenditure,  without  detriment  to  the 
Public  Service." 

The  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  was  then  agreed  to.  After 
which,  Mr.  Secretarj-  Peel  handed  up  to  the  Speaker  the  following  list  of  the  ]\Iem- 
bers  intended  to  form  the  said  Committee :  viz.  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Tierney,  JNIr.  Ilerries,  Sir  John  Newport,  Mr.  Ward,  Lord  Viscount  Althorp, 
Mr.  Ashurst,  Lord  Viscount  Lowther,  J^Ir.  Hume,  Lord  Viscount  Howick,  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull,  Mr.  Maberly,  Mr.  Home  Drummond,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Baring,  Mr.  Robert  Palmer,  Mr.  Littleton,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Mr.  Stanley.  The  Committee 
to  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  ;  to  report  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  sit  notwithstanding  any  adjournment  of  the  House;  seven  to  be  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Barixg  expressed  his  surprise,  that  so  few  ministers  of  the  Crown  were 
appointed  members  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  reason  why  more  ministers  were  not  in  the  list 
was,  that  the  duties  they  had  to  perform  occupied  so  much  of  their  time,  that  it  was 
impossible  they  could  give  any  efficient  attendance  upon  the  committee.  He  had 
pressed  his  right  hon.  colleague  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee ;  but  he  had 
refused  upon  the  grounds  just  stated.  He  had  been  also  desirous  that  the  committee 
should  have  benefited  by  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  learned  member  opposite 
(Mr.  Brougham) ;  but  the  learned  member  had  declined  on  account  of  his  numerous 
professional  avocations. 

Mr.  Huskisson's  name  was  at  length  added  to  the  Committee. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Lord  Normanby  rose,  and  addressed  the  chair  at  con- 
siderable length  respecting  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  minis- 
try. Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  followed  ;  and  then  Mr.  Herries,  Mr.  Tierney, 
Colonel  Wood,  Mr.  Stanley,  Lord  Althorp,  Sir  G.  Warrender,  Lord  Milton,  Lord 
Morpeth,  Lord  Palmcrston,  Mr  Littleton,  and  Mr  Buncombe. 

At  length  Mr  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  offer  any  thing  in  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  administration.  Of  those  causes  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing ;  and  he  was  never  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  corres- 
pondence which  had  been  laid  before  them  that  night  until  he  had  heard  it  read. 
Knowing  nothing,  then,  of  those  causes  beyond  what  every  gentleman  knew  Tvho 
read  the  public  papers,  no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  him  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  them,  or  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  them.  He  could  not  proceed 
further  without  noticing  one  or  two  expressions  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  as  to  the  mysterious,  incorporeal,  and  incomprehensible 
being  of  which  he  had  spoken.  He  did  not  know  where  it  existed.  He  had,  for 
some  years,  been  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  and  he  never  was  aware  that  any  of 
the  measures  of  the  government  had  been  thwarted  by  this  incomprehensible  being, 
nor  had  he  ever  found  that  the  other  more  substantial  personage  had  interfered,  in 
the  way  stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country.  As 
he  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  species  of  influence  like  that  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  member,  he  could  not  afford  him  any  information  upon  that  point. 
— He  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  explanation  required  by  that  House  from  him, 
regarding  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  his  return  to  the  office  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  fill.  He  was  ready  to  answer  any  question  which  might  be  put  to 
him  respecting  the  circumstances  and  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  join  the 
present  administration.  He  was  willing  to  state  every  thing  that  was  material,  and 
should  any  omission  be  pointed  out  to  him,  he  would  gladly  supply  it.  Upon  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  January,  while  then  residing  in  Sussex,  he  received  at  midnight 
a  letter  from  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  stating,  that  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  his  majesty  to  form  a  new  ministry,  and  requesting  that  he  would,  without 
delay,  return  to  London,  as  his  grace  was  anxious  to  confer  with  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  subject.  He  left  the  place  where  he  was  residing  that  night,  and 
arrived  in  London  early  on  the  following  morning.  He  waited  immediately  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  His  grace  repeated  to  him  the  substance  of  what  he  had  writ- 
ten ;  namely,  that  his  Majesty  had  applied  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him 
respecting  the  formation  of  a  new  administration.  He  said  that  he  was  the  first  person 
to  whom  he  had  applied,  and  asked  if  he  were  willing  to  form  a  part  of  it.  He  then 
asked  his  grace  who  was  to  occupy  the  situation  of  prime  minister  ?  To  which  the 
duke  replied,  that  he  believed  his  majesty  intended  that  he  should  fill  that  situation, 
but  that  he  had  requested  his  Majesty,  if  such  were  his  intention,  to  postpone  his 
determination  a  little,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  making  up  his 
mind  upon  the  subject.  He  then  stated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  if  he  were 
to  stand  in  the  capacity  of  prime  minister,  he  (Mr  Peel)  for  one  was  perfectly  willing 
to  serve  under  him  in  any  capacity,  and  he  took  that  opportunity  of  stating  to  the 
duke  his  opinion,  that  the  men  most  fit  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet,  men 
whose  principles  were  the  most  acceptable  to  himself  and  to  the  country,  were  to  be 
found  among  those  who  had  formed  part  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration.  lie 
stated  to  his  grace,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  saw  no  course  so  likely  to 
soften  down  the  prejudices  of  parties  as  that  to  which  he  had  alluded.  He  added, 
that  if  he  could  be  satisfied  of  the  duke's  becoming  prime  minister,  if  his  grace  also 
contemplated  the  resignation  of  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  he  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  a  part  in  his  administration.  He  then  said,  that  if  he  were  at  liberty  to 
express  his  opinion  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  government  should  be  recon- 
structed, he  would  then  do  so,  which  would  also  give  the  noble  duke  an  opportunity  of 
learning  how  far  his  opinions  were  in  accordance  with  his  own.     He  then  stated  to 
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the  noble  duke,  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  country,  the  state  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  talents  of  public  men  there,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  our  foreign  and  commercial  relations,  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  his 
duty  to  withhold  his  opinion,  that  the  country  could  not  be  governed  upon  any  ex- 
clusive principles,  lie  had  stated,  that  it  was  impossible  to  narrow  their  views  to 
the  mere  personal  opinions  which  might  be  entertained  by  particular  men,  but  that 
they  must  carry  them  much  further ;  and  looking,  as  he  had  said,  to  tlie  state  of  the 
Gountrv  generally,  and  to  the  state  of  that  house  also — divided  as  it  was  in  opinion 
ahnosteiiually  upon  the  Catholic  question,  the  numbers  being  276  to  211 — he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  impossible,  with  satisfaction  to  the  country,  to  form  a  government 
founded  either  on  the  principle  of  excluding  the  Catholic  question  altogether,  or  of 
making  the  carrying-  of  that  question  a  sine  qua  non.  Looking  to  the  agitated  state 
of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  it  did  appear  to  him,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  formed  upon  such  grounds  as  were  not  likely  to  promote  one  of 
those  interests  to  the  injury  of  the  other,  but  that  it  should  be  so  composed  as  to 
promote  the  interests  of  all.  Looking  also  to  the  state  of  Europe,  and  to  that  part 
of  it  more  especially  which  might  be  said  to  be  remaining  in  a  state  of  conflict,  he 
thought  that  the  course  which  the  government  should  pursue  was,  a  course  of  mode- 
ration, and  that  it  should  act  as  mediator  between  the  contending  parties.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  then  said,  that  his  own  opinions  on  these  subjects  were  in  pre- 
cise concurrence  with  his ;  and  that  he  was  happy  to  find  that  their  views  coincided 
so  entirely. — Some  right  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  fit  to  impute  to  him,  and  to 
some  noble  and  right  lion,  friends  near  him,  a  sacrifice  of  the  opinions  which  they 
formerly  professed  to  entertain,  by  their  joining  the  present  government.  He 
should  say,  in  answer  to  such  imputation,  that  if  he  had  taken  any  other  course  than 
that  Avhich  he  had,  he  should  have  been  justly  chargeable  with  inconsistency.  He 
had  stated  in  that  House,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  had 
refused  to  act  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning  was  the  Catholic  question,  and 
that  alone ;  and  if  that  could  have  been  put  aside,  there  was  no  public  ground  on 
which  he  would  have  refused  to  act  with  him  as  prime  minister.  He  had  made  that 
declaration  at  the  time  verbally,  and  he  had  afterwards  put  it  upon  record  ;  namely, 
about  two  days  before  he  relinquished  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  On  the. 9th  of  April  last — and  there  could  be  no  public  inconvenience 
in  referring  to  the  circumstance  now — the  then  chancellor,  Lord  Eldon,  waited  upon 
him  at  the  command  of  his  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  he  had  avowed  respecting  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Canning.  He  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Eldon  on  the  subject,  and  said  he 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  himself  personally,  both  to  his  Majesty 
and  to  IMr.  Canning ;  but  that,  as  he  deemed  it  a  matter  of  some  importance,  he  would 
also  express  his  opinion  to  him  (Lord  Eldon)  in  writing.  He  accordingly  did  write 
a  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  which  he  would  now  read  a  part.  This  letter  was 
dated  April  9  : — 

"My  dear  Lord  Chancellor, — To  prevent  any  misconception,  allow  me  to  com- 
mit to  writing  the  substance  of  what  I  stated  to  you  this  morning.  I  must  candidly 
say,  that  I  wish  to  see  the  present  government  resting  on  the  same  footing  as  it  did 
before  Lord  Liverpool's  misfortune.  As  regards  myself,  I  am  content  with  my 
situation,  and  wish  for  no  change;  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  difterence 
of  opinion  respecting  the. Catholic  question,  I  am  ready  to  act  with  them  in  every 
other  matter.  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  esteem  and  respect  them,  and  should  consider 
it  a  great  misfortune  for  his  Majesty  to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  any  of  them, 
particularly  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Canning.  I  can  say  with  the  greatest  truth,  that 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Catholic  question,  my  opinions  are  in  accordance 
with  theirs." 

This  extract  would  show  what  his  opinions  then  were,  and  such  they  remained. 
The  government  which  was  then  formed  having  been  dissolved,  how  could  he  refuse 
to  enter  again  into  the  king's  service  ?  And,  if  he  did  re-enter  it,  was  he  not  right 
in  advising  the  ministry  to  be  reconstructed  from  those  with  whom  he  agreed? 
There  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  any  thing  he  had  done  in  this  respect ;  and  as  to 
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the  jealousies  and  personal  animosities  towarrls  Mr.  Canning,  which  were  so  much 
talked  about,  he  had  indulged  in  no  such  feelings.  On  the  day  of  the  date  of  the 
above  letter,  he  said  in  that  House,  that  the  transfer  of  the  office  of  prime  minister 
from  Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Canning,  differing  as  he  did  in  opinion  with  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  Catholic  question,  constituted  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  his  entering  that  administration.  He  felt,  upon  such  an  important  domestic 
question,  that  if  he  took  office,  he  should,  from  his  situation  in  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, necessarily  have  to  come  in  frequent  collision  with  the  head  of  the  government, 
who  diSered  from  him  respecting  it ;  and,  as  he  could  never,  under  such  circum- 
stances, continue  to  act  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  he  decided  that  he  could  not 
take  part  in  that  administration.  But  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took  the  office 
of  prime  minister,  no  such  ground  of  objection  existed,  and  he  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  join  his  government.  His  recollection  of  what  passed  on  the  formation  of  that 
government  was  very  much  in  accordance  with  what  had  been  stated  by  his  noble 
friend  the  Secretary  at  War ;  for,  from  the  moment  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
determined  that  an  offer  should  be  made  to  the  members  of  Lord  Liverpool's  govern- 
ment, the  duke  said,  "  Let  us  put  the  matter  to  them  fairly  and  freely,  upon  public 
grounds."  No  stipulations  were  offered  or  required,  but  there  was  a  spontaneous 
desire  on  the  duke's  part  to  make  such  propositions  to  those  individuals  as  must 
prove  acceptable  to  all.  The  duke  felt  the  importance  of  preserving  unchanged 
the  existing  policy  respecting  the  general  affairs  of  Europe,  especially  as  concerned 
the  affairs  in  the  East ;  and  he  felt  also,  that  it  would  be  a  great  public  advantage  to 
secure  the  valuable  assistance  of  Earl  Dudley  in  the  Foreign  Office.  On  the  10th 
of  January  the  noble  duke  had  assured  him,  that  no  change  should  take  place  in 
the  government  of  Ireland  ;  and  although  some  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed, 
in  some  quarters,  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  was 
secretary  for  that  country,  he  could  only  say,  that  if  it  were  left  to  name  any  person 
to  that  office,  he  could  not  select  an  individual  better  qualified  than  that  right  hon. 
gentleman.  Respecting  the  Catholic  question,  every  member  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration was  at  liberty  to  take  what  line  of  conduct  he  might  choose :  it  was  deemed 
to  be  an  open  question  ;  and  the  patronage  of  Ireland  was  to  remain  neutral,  as  it 
was  pledged  to  be  in  Mr.  Canning's  government.  The  noble  duke  had  agreed  in 
opinion  with  him  on  these  points ;  and  he  believed  that  it  was  his  intention  to  act 
steadily  and  honestly  up  to  the  declarations  which  he  had  made  upon  this  subject. 
With  respect  to  the  Corn  question,  that  had  been  referred  to  as  a  reason  why  a  union 
never  could  take  place  between  the  remnant  of  two  former  administrations.  Now, 
whatever  wore  the  value  of  the  objection,  it  did  not  apply  to  him.  He  had  expressed 
no  dissent  from  the  principles  of  the  Corn  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Canning  ;  and  in 
fact,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Canning's  state  of  health  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  he 
could  bring  it  forward,  it  had  been  agreed  that,  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  ab- 
sence, he  should  introduce  it  to  the  House.  A  noble  lord  opposite  (Milton)  had 
spoken  of  the  amendment  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  that  bill,  which 
ended  in  its  rejection  ;  and  had  inferred  that,  from  that  event,  there  could  be  no 
junction  in  a  government  between  the  noble  duke  and  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  Now,  he  denied  that  thei-e  was  any  evidence  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  hostile  to  the  principle  of  that  bill.  He  had  sat  in  the  cabinet  when 
it  was  introduced  ;  he  had  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  it ;  and  there  was  nothing, 
as  regarded  principle,  which  could  be  objected  to  him  for  having  altered  the  details. 
The  amendment  which  the  noble  duke  had  moved  to  the  bill  which  had  been  lost, 
formed  no  bar  to  his  supporting  another  bill  brought  in  upon  similar  principles. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  a  consistency  and  a  unanimity  of  opinion  was  called  for,  or 
affected  to  be  called  for,  in  the  members  of  the  government,  which  it  was  folly  to 
suppose  ever  could  exist.  In  consenting  to  become  a  member  of  an  administration, 
he  did  not  surrender,  or  believe  that  he  was  bound  to  surrender,  his  opinions  to  any 
man.  He  protested  that  he  never  would  enter  the  service  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the 
country,  if  the  terms  were,  that  he  was  implicitly  to  adopt  the  views  of  any  minis- 
ter— of  Lord  Liverpool,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  of  Mr.  Canning.  With  re- 
spect to  the  last-mentioned  right  hon.  gentleman,  if  the  Catholic  question  could 
have  been  put  out  of  sight,  and  if  Mr.  Canning  had  asked  him  to  become  a  member 
of  his  administration,  he  should  have  answered — "  There  are  matters  on  which  we 
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do  not  think  alike  ;  but  we  have  sat  in  the  same  cabinet  for  five  years,  and  I  know 
of  no  cause  which  should  preclude  me  from  serving  with  you,  or  untier  you."  For, 
could  it  be  supposed  that  any  head  of  an  administration  ought  to  expect — or  would 
any  one  who  acted  with  him  consent  that  he  should  be  permitted — to  lay  down  his 
personal  opinions  like  a  formula,  to  which  every  one  about  him  was  bound,  without 
objection  or  qualification,  to  subscribe  ?  He  repeated,  that  he  would  have  served 
with  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  or  under  him.  He  saw  no  point  on  which  he  ought  to 
have  declined  to  do  so,  except  the  single  point  of  the  Catholic  question.  A  noble 
lord  had  spoken  of  the  policy  of  the  South  American  question,  and  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Portugal.  He  had  concurred  in  the  South  American  policy.  He  believed 
that  many  of  the  South  American  colonies  had,  at  the  time  in  question,  established 
a  de  facto  independence  of  the  mother  country,  and  that  it  was  time  that  that  inde- 
pendence should  be  formally  acknowledged.  As  for  the  expedition  t )  Portugal — he 
found  Portugal  in  a  state  of  danger  which  gave  him  every  disposition  to  act ;  and,  as 
the  question  stood,  he  was  not  bound  to  call  principle  to  his  aid  upon  the  subject, 
for  we  found  the  country  bound  by  treaties,  from  which  it  was  impossible,  in  honour 
or  in  justice,  for  her  to  depart.  lie  did  not  stand  there  as  the  '■^  laudator  teniporis 
acti,"  but  he  repeated — that  perfect  agreement  in  any  administration  could  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  be  looked  for.  It  could  not  fairly  exist.  He  was  ready  to  serve  in  the 
government,  if  he  could  ;  but  never  unless  he  were  allowed  to  retain  his  own  views 
and  feelings  upon  ten  thousand  possible  questions,  which,  in  the  complicated  state 
of  society,  would  rise,  and  to  provide  for  which,  by  any  arrangement  or  settlement, 
of  principle,  was  impossible.  He  thought  that  the  proposal  which  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  head  of  atFuirs  had  made  to  the  members  of  the  present  administration  was  one 
which  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  reject;  unless  those  who  meant  to  say, 
that  the  fact  of  their  once  having  been  in  office  under  Mr.  Cunning  precluded  them 
from  taking  office  under  any  body  else.  The  explanations  given  upon  this  point 
seemed  to  iiim  fully  satisfactory.  The  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  gave  little  en- 
couragement to  explanation,  when  he  declared,  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  al- 
though parties  should  go  on  explaining  to  eternity ;  but  he  believed  that  every  cir- 
cumstance which  required  notice  had  been  accounted  for.  The  same  hon.  member 
charged  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  with  having  given  a 
pledge  to  his  friends  and  to  the  country,  that  he  never  would  take  office  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  or 

Mr.  T.  Duncombc  said,  "  No."  He  had  merely  said  that  which  was  the  fact ; 
namely,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  declared  he  never  would  act  with  those 
who  caused  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Canning. 

Mr  Secretary  Peel  continued.  He  would  not  moot  the  point  with  the  hon.  gentle- 
man ;  for  the  principle  was  that  which  he  desired  to  go  upon.  Was  there  never  to 
be  an  end  of  the  desire  to  make  every  transient  hostility  interminable  ?  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  treated  this  dangerous  and  unreasonable 
desire  as  it  deserved,  when  he  had  spoken  of  the  praise  which  was  due  to  Mr. 
Canning,  for  having  forgotten  his  personal  difference  with  the  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, the  instant  that  the  country  seemed  likely  to  be  assisted  by  their  union. 
For  himself,  he  could  only  say,  that  if  it  were  a  point  of  honour  to  recollect  one's  own 
quarrels,  or  the  quarrels  of  one's  friends,  he  thought  it  an  act  incomparably  more 
noble  to  forget  those  animosities  when  the  public  interest  woidd  be  served  by  burj'- 
ing  them  in  oblivion.  He  hoped  therefore,  most  sincerely,  that  there  would  be  an 
end  of  these  demands  for  explanation,  and  of  explanation  itself,  as  of  every  other 
circumstance  which  could  tend  to  impede  that  cordial  union  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare,  which  he  was  sure,  if  it  were  permitted  to  do  so,  would  distinguish 
the  conduct  of  the  present  ministry.  If  government  were  allowed  to  take  its  course, 
as  much  unanimity  and  as  much  exertion  would  mark  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  as  had  distinguished  any  ministry  that  had  ever  existed  in  the  country  ; 
certainly  as.  much  as  could  belong  to  any  ministry  capable  of  being  formed  in  the 
existing  state  of  parties.  He  trusted  that  what  had  been  done  already,  since  the 
business  of  the  session  had  commenced,  had  evinced  at  least  a  disposition,  from  which 
no  evil  to  the  country  would  be  expected.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  his  object 
should  be  to  do  that  which  he  had  recommended;  namely,  to  forget  all  differences 
which  had  existed,  and  to  ask  only,  how  far  the  expectations  of  the  public  from  tho 
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government  as  it  stood  was  likely  to  be  realized?  He  had  never  sought  to  be  recalled 
to  ofSce.  His  being  replaced  in  it  was  neither  of  his  asking  nor  of  his  particular 
desire ;  but,  since  he  was  in  office,  he  would  steadily  perform  that  which  he  believed 
to  be  his  duty :  he  would  execute  the  trust  which,  in  taking  place,  he  had  contracted 
with  the  Crown  and  with  the  nation ;  especially  aiming  to  promote  the  union  of  the 
ministry  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  to  avoid  exciting  any  differences  by  which 
its  stability  could  be  endangered. — One  word  more  was  all  with  which  he  would 
detain  the  House.  It  referred  to  a  subject  which  it  was  right  should  be  fully  under- 
stood, as  connected  with  the  dissolution  of  the  late  ministry  and  the  formation  of  the 
present.  On  the  8th  of  January,  when  his  majesty  had  commissioned  the  noble  duke 
at  the  head  of  affairs  to  form  a  new  government,  his  majesty  had  accompanied  his 
commands  for  that  purpose  with  the  following  declaration : — "  I  commit  to  you  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry  :  the  last  administration  has  been  dissolved.  But  it  is 
my  duty  to  inform  you,  that,  if  that  administration  had  not  been  dissolved  by  acts 
of  its  own,  I  would  have  remained  faithful  to  it  to  the  last."  There  were  circum- 
stances which  made  it  expedient  that  this  fact  should  be  known.  For  himself,  he 
believed  it  was  impossible  to  attribute  the  dissolution  of  the  late  government  to  any 
other  than  the  causes  which  had  been  brought  before  the  Huuse  in  the  course  of 
the  explanations  of  the  evening,  lie  repeated,  that  he  thought  there  had  been 
discussion  enough.  If  there  were  any  point  connected  with  his  personal  acceptance 
of  office  that  wanted  explanation,  he  was  ready  to  give  it  to  any  member  who  might 
call  upon  him.  But  he  thouglit  his  right  hon.  colleagues  had  gone  as  far  as  it  was 
necessary,  or  possible,  for  them  to  go. 

Mr.  Iluskisson  rose  to  explain  ;  and  Mr.  Brougham  spoke  at  some  length ;  after 
which  the  Committee  of  Supply  was  postponed  till  the  20th  instant. 


LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 
Febeuaey  19,  1828. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  aBiU  "  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  several  acts  respecting  County  Lunatic  Asylums,  to  facilitate  the  erection  of 
County  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  to  improve  the  treatment  of  Pauper  and  Criminal 
Lunatics." 

Mr.  Skcretary  Peel  said,  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  done 
justice  to  the  feelings  of  the  House,  when  he  had  supposed  that  his  motion  would  be 
treated  with  the  slightest  inattention ;  for  he  was  sure  that  it  must  not  only  be  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  question,  but  also  feel  grateful  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  for  having  taken  it  up  ;  especially  as  he  must  have  devoted  his  time  to  it 
from  a  feeling  of  pure  philanthropy;  and  he  thought  that  a  more  important  subject 
could  not  have  been  chosen,  though  it  was  not  one  calculated  for  display.  During 
the  summer,  he  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  report  that  had  been  made  by  the 
committee ;  and,  though  he  had  not  himself  taken  any  part  in  the  present  bill,  he 
trusted  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  introduce  it  on  such  a  principle  that  it  would 
execute  itself;  for,  unless  that  should  be  the  case,  there  would  be  danger  that,  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  when  the  public  attention  was  no  longer  excited, 
the  same  abuses  as  those  now  complained  of  would  creep  in.  There  could  not  be  a 
question,  that  unless  the  asylums  for  pauper  lunatics  were  well  conducted,  they 
would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  ;  and  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to 
have  none  at  all,  than  such  as  would  only  offer  temptations  to  send  unfortunate 
creatures  to  them.  There  were  cases  in  which  the  patient  was  merely  somewhat 
troublesome,  and  it  was  much  better  that  such  as  these  should  be  abroad  ;  it  being 
preferable  to  leave  them  in  the  custody  of  their  relations  than  to  lock  them  up  in 
mad-houses.  That  mildness  of  treatment  might  produce  the  best  effects,  was  to  be 
seen  from  the  manner  in  which  the  house  in  St.  George's  Fields  was  conducted. 
Patients  had  been  removed  thither,  after  being  chained  to  the  wall  for  nine  years  at 
the  other  place,  and  brought  to  quiet  and  tranquillity  by  the  pursuing  of  a  milder 
course.  Unless,  therefore,  tliese  asylums  were  well  regulated,  they  were  the  greatest 
curses  tliat  could  exist.  But  he  wished  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  there 
might  be  danger  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Board  of  Commissioners.  It 
was  human  nature,  that  daily  and  weekly  visits  to  such  scenes  should  harden  men's 
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hearts;  and  he  therefore  thought  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better,  instead  of  a  per- 
manent board  being  established,  that  every  six  months  new  physicians  and  new 
visiters  should  be  appointed. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  said,  he  proposed  that  they  should  be  appointed  annually. 

Mr.  Peel  was  afraid  that  the  old  members  would  be  sure  to  be  re-appointed,  un- 
less it  were  positively  enacted  that  new  physicians  and  visiters  should  be  appointed 
twice  a  year. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  said,  it  was  the  object  of  his  bill  to  place  the  matter  entirely  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS. 
Februabt  26,  1828. 

Lord  John  Russell  spoke  at  considerable  length,  with  a  view  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  ;  and  concluded  with  moving, — "  Tiiat  this  House  will 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  so  much  of  the 
Acts  of  the  13th  and  25th  of  Charles  II.,  as  requires  persons,  before  they  are 
admitted  into  any  oilice  or  place  in  Corporations,  or  having  accepted  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  or  any  place  of  trust  under  the  Crown,  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England." 

JMr.  Secretary  Peel  rose  and  said  ; — I  am  an.xious.  Sir,  not  to  defer  to  a  later 
period  of  the  evening,  the  delivery  of  the  very  few  observations  which  I  think  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  make  in  reference  to  the  motion  which  the  noble  lord  has  so 
ably  introduced  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  In  the  course  of  the  very  able  and 
temperate  address,  the  noble  lord  appealed  to  me  personally,  not  as  an  individual 
member  of  this  House — not  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown — but  as  the  representative  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and  he  made  that  ajjpeal,  as  I  understood,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  eliciting  from  me  the  opinions  v.hich  that  learned  body  entertained  upon 
this  question,  and  the  instructions  which  they  have  thought  it  right  to  convey  to 
their  representative  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct  in  this  debate.  Sir,  I  beg  to 
state,  in  reply  to  this  appeal  of  the  noble  lord,  that  I  have  not  been  instructed  on 
this  occasion  by  that  University  to  deliver  any  opinion,  nor  have  they  entrusted  me 
with  any  petition  to  present  to  the  House  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Dissent- 
ers. I  beg  to  state  further,  that  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  instructions  as  to  the 
course  of  conduct  which  they  desire  their  representative  to  adopt ;  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, disposed  to  infer  from  this  silence,  that  they  have  not  thought  it  fit  to  do  any 
thing  with  reference  to  this  question,  and  that  they  are  disposed  to  rely  with 
confidence  upon  the  judgment  of  this  House.  I  cannot,  however,  permit  myself  to 
infer  from  this  silence,  that  the  members  of  that  University  acquiesce  in  the  prayer 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  or  that  it  is  their  wish  that  I  should  support  it.  All 
that  I  gather  from  it  is,  that  I  am  left  entirely  unfettered  in  the  application  of  my 
judgment  as  to  the  vote  which  I  may  think  proper  to  give  upon  the  question.  I 
approach  the  consideration  of  the  noble  lord's  proposition  imfettered,  therefore,  by 
any  obligations  dependent  upon  my  situation  in  this  House,  and  prepared  to  decide 
upon  that  which  may  appear  to  me  the  real  merits  of  the  ea'^e.  I  trust,  however, 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  claim  the  merit  of  never  having  on  any  occasion  taken 
any  course  with  regard  to  the  Dissenters,  which  might  indicate  any  prejudice  or 
bigotry  in  the  judgment  which  I  might  form  upon  their  claims  for  relief.  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  for  Norwich  (Mr.  William  Smith)  will  admit  that  he  has  not  found 
in  me,  at  any  time,  a  prejudiced  or  bigoted  opponent  at  those  seasons  when  he  has 
before  brought  the  question  of  their  situation  before  the  House.  And  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  Dissenters'  Marriage-bill  was  under  consideration,  he  must  admit  that  I 
endeavoured  to  afford  him  all  the  assistance  in  my  power  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  object.  I  trust,  therelbre,  that  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  discuss  this  question, 
and  to  consider  its  merits  in  the  various  views  which  I  may  feel  it  incumbent  on  mo 
to  take  of  it,  without  subjecting  myself  to  the  imputation  of  indulging  in  hostility  or 
bigotry  to  any  class  of  my  fellow-subjects. 
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I  entreat  the  noble  lord,  however,  to  consider,  in  the  very  outset,  the  difficulties 
under  which  I  and  other  ministers  of  the  Crown  are  placed  when  they  approach  the 
discussion  of  these  subjects.  The  noble  lord  has  no  responsibility  beyond  that 
which  arises  from  the  ordinary  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  conscience ;  but  a  minister 
of  the  Crown  must  be  influenced  by  other  considerations,  totally  independent  of  the 
ordinary  claims  upon  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  has  to  bear  in  mind  the 
effect  which  these  measures  may  have  upon  the  interests  of  all  the  various  classes  of 
his  fellow-subjects.  He  is  to  be  swayed  by  many  considerations  totally  independent 
of  his  situation  as  a  member  of  this  House ;  and  he  must,  therefore,  be  viewed  as 
approaching  the  question  not  as  a  representative  for  any  particular  place,  but  as  a 
responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  beseech  the  noble  lord 
to  observe,  that  this  question,  like  the  Catholic  question,  though  it  may  have  in  its 
favour  the  authority  of  some  great  men  who  have  swayed  the  House  by  theif 
eloquence  and  talent,  has  had  equally  strong  authorities  against  it.  By  the  admission 
of  the  noble  lord  himself.  Lord  Stanhope,about  eighty- five  years  ago,  had  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  these  acts,  and  had  failed.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  after  him, 
was  favourable  to  the  same  question  upon  principle ;  but  he  never  could  succeed  in 
carrying  it.  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  prime  minister  of  this  country,  certainly  took 
no  prejudiced  or  unfavourable  view  of  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  ;  and  yet,  during 
nis  administration,  nothing  material  was  done  in  their  favour.  Lord  North,  however, 
took  a  much  higher  ground  than  any  minister  who  has  succeeded  him,  and  opposed 
all  concessions,  on  the  point  of  principle.  Then  came  the  discussions  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  when,  in  the  years  1789  and  1790,  the  repeal  was  opposed,  both  on  the 
ground  of  abstract  right  and  of  expediency.  With  respect  to  the  opinions  of  later 
administrations,  I  beg  the  House  to  recollect,  that  Mr.  Canning,  too,  expressed  his 
determination  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters.  I  do  not  say  that  he  was 
opposed  to  them  on  the  ground  of  abstract  right;  but  he  certainly  did  declare,  in  his 
place  in  this  House,  during  the  last  session,  his  intention,  and  I  believe,  the  intention 
of  his  administration  [cries  of  "  no,  no  "].  Well,  then,  I  do  not  mean  to  add  to  his 
authority  any  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  acted  with  him ;  but,  at  least,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  declared  his  intention  to  oppose  the  Dissenters.  To  these  high 
names  must  be  added  that  of  Mr.  Burke;  for  although  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
at  the  time  favourable  to  their  claims,  and  that  his  subsequent  opposition  was  founded 
upon  a  temporary  view  of  our  situation,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  opposed 
them.  When  the  question  was  discussed  in  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Burke  declared, 
that,  if  it  had  been  brought  forward  ten  years  before,  he  should  have  felt  himself 
bound  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  ;  but  he  then  saw  so  much  danger  to 
be  apprehended  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  repeal  the  acts  of  which  they  complained. 

I  say  therefore,  again,  that  there  is  not  such  high  authority  to  be  found  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  these  acts,  as  we  find  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Catholics ;  and  that 
a  minister  of  the  Crown,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  all  the  interests 
of  the  country,  may  be  permitted  to  consider  the  propriety  of  their  repeal  with  some- 
thing like  diffidence,  when  he  considers  the  weight  of  high  names  who  felt  doubts 
upon  the  propriety  of  granting  what  is  now  required.  That  the  subject  is  full  of 
difficulty  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  supposed  that,  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  my  doubts,  I  could  be  guilty  of  concealing  the  impression  I  entertain 
of  the  real  difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  Sacramental  Test ;  and  I  cannot  but  say,  although  there  was  some  attempt  to 
sneer  at  what  he  said,  that  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  took 
a  very  just  view  of  that  part  of  the  subject.  At  the  time  when  the  Sacramental 
Test  was  first  enjoined,  it  certainly  was  not  considered  either  a  desecration  or  a 
profanation.  In  fact,  it  was  then  usual,  even  for  those  who  professed  themselves 
Dissenters,  to  take  the  Sacrament  at  least  three  times  within  the  year ;  and  there  was 
then  no  objection  among  Dissenters  to  communicating  with  the  Church  of  England, 
or  to  take  the  Sacrament,  and  I  believe  it  is  even  stated  by  Baxter,  the  great  ornament 
of  this  body  of  Christians,  that  such  was  the  practice  amongst  the  Dissenters.  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  this  Sacramental  Test,  which  became  a  proof  of  qualification 
lor  office,  and  is  still  a  proof  of  qualification,  was  not  originally  intended  for  that 
purpose.     The  whole  of  the  arguments  upon  that  question  are,  however,  exliausted, 
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in  the  controversy  between  Dean  Sherlock  and  Bishop  Hoadly,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
various  debates  which  have  taken  place  in  this  House,  and  in  which  Pilt,  Fox,  and 
Burke  argued  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  abstract  right,  or  temporal  expediency, 
and  exhausted  the  subject.  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  touch 
upon  them  now;  but  if  I  admit  that  the  state  of  the  law  has  undergone  some  alter- 
ation from  the  lapse  of  time,  in  requiring  the  Sacramental  Test  to  be  taken  as  a 
qualification  for  all  offices,  the  Indemnity  Act  saves  those  who  take  it  from  the 
profanation  which  is  supposed  to  be  attendant  upon  the  consenting  to  such  an  act 
[cries  of  ''  No,  no  ''].  I  do  not  say  that  it  does  so  in  principle  ;  but  I  contend  that 
it  must  have  that  effect  in  practice.  The  House  ought  to  recollect,  that  the  Dissenters 
are  in  a  very  different  situation  now,  from  the  time  when  it  was  usual  to  have  a 
church  in  London  appropriated  to  the  express  purjjose  of  qualifying  for  minor  offices ; 
and  when  those  who  were  to  take  their  turn  before  the  clergyman  waited  in  a 
neighbouring  tavern,  until  they  were  called  upon  to  take  the  test.  All  this  is  now 
saved  by  the  operation  of  the  Indemnity  Act,  and  I  cannot  therefore  see  the  grievance 
to  be  so  great  as  has  been  contended. 

I  am  not  prepared,  I  confess,  to  argue  that  this  question  is  essentially  interwo\^n 
with  the  protection  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  do  not  think  that  the  two  are  so 
connected,  that  the  Church  of  England  must  fall  if  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
are  repealed ;  but  in  considering  whether  such  ancient  laws  as  these  ought  to  be 
repealed,  to  argue  thus — "  should  we  enact  them  now  ?  " — is  not  in  my  opinion,  by 
any  means  a  fair  mode  of  viewing  the  question.  Whether  we  should  or  should  not 
enact  such  laws  in  modern  times,  is  not  the  test  by  which  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  repealing  laws  in  an  ancient  monarchy  like  this,  where  manners  and  customs  may 
often  have  grown  up  and  become  interwoven  with  the  laws.  I  must  say  that  the 
principles  on  which  I  am  disposed  to  look  at  these  laws — with  the  exception  of  their 
bearing  upon  the  Catholic  question,  which  I  of  course  exclude — are  precisely  the 
same  with  those  that  have  been  laid  down  by  my  right  hon.  friend.  With  this  ex- 
ception I  take  the  same  view  of  them  as  my  right  hon.  friend  has  taken.  I  think  that 
my  right  hon.  friend's  principle  is  a  right  one  :  is  there  that  great  practical  grievance, 
that  insult  resulting  to  the  Dissenters  from  these  acts,  which  calls  upon  the  House 
to  repeal  them  ?  Is  there  any  thing  so  absurd  in  these  tests  as  to  make  the  repeal  of 
them  necessary?  Or  are  they  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  repealed,  the  Dissenters  will 
be  in  a  better  situation  ?  Nothing,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  debate,  has  surprised 
me  more  than  the  enlarged,  and  I  think  aggravated,  account  of  the  practical  griev- 
ance which  these  acts  impose  upon  the  Dissenters.  I  can  only  say,  that  so  great  is 
my  respect  for  that  large  and  respectable  body  denominated  Protestant  Dissenters, that 
if  I  could  be  satisfied  that  they  really  labour  under  such  grievances  as  have  been 
described,  I  should  be  very  strongly  induced  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  acts  com- 
plained of.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  great  body  of  Dissenters  look  at  them, 
together  with  the  Indemnity  act,  as  so  great  an  evil  as  hon.  gentlemen  have 
described. 

We  have  been  told.  Sir,  to  look  at  the  number  of  petitions  that  have  been  presented 
to  the  House.  Now,  if  I  were  sure  that  these  petitions  had  been  quite  spontaneous, 
and  not  set  in  motion  by  any  external  influence,  I  candidly  declare  that  I  should  be 
disposed  to  pay  much  more  attention  to  them.  I  am  only  speaking  of  them  as  a 
proof — for  so  they  have  been  called— that  the  Dissenters  look  upon  these  acts  as  an 
insult  and  a  grievance ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  think  th6y  were  altogether 
spontaneous  ;  but  that  they  are  attributable  to  something  else  besides  this  feeling 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Dissenters.  If  they  really  felt  it  a  grievance, 
nothing  certainly  could  be  more  unfair  than  to  urge  their  forbearance  against  them, 
as  an  argument  why  that  grievance  ought  not  to  be  removed.  I  do  not  think  that 
my  riglit  hon.  friend  has  argued  in  any  such  way  ;  but  that  he  merely  inferred,  from 
the  silence  of  the  Dissenters,  that  they  did  not  feel  the  grievance  to  be  so  heavy  as 
it  has  been  represented  to  bo,  and  as  it  has  been  said  that  they  did  feel  it.  I  confess 
that  I  am  inclined  to  draw  the  same  inference.  At  all  events,  however,  if  the  num- 
ber of  these  petitions  which  have  lately  been  presented  is  insisted  upon  as  a  strong 
argument,  ought  not  the  silence  of  the  Dissenters  to  be  taken  in  account  the  other 
way  ? — [An  hon.  member  said,  "  No"] — The  hon.  member  says  "  No  ;"  but  I  beg 
leave  to  differ  from  him.     It  had  beea  said,  "  Look  at  the  thousand  petitions  present- 
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ed  last  year,  and  the  six  hundred  this  year" — and  I  am  therefore  tempted  to  ask,  how 
many  were  presented  at  former  periods  ?  In  consequence  of  what  has  been  said  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  search  for  the  numbers  which 
were  presented  in  former  years.  I  have  taken  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  will  read  to  the 
House  the  number  which  were  presented  in  each  of  those  years.  In  1824,  there  were 
four  petitions  presented;  in  1825,  one;  in  1820,  one;  in  1817,  not  one;  in  1818,  not 
one;  in  1819,  not  one  ;  in  1821,  not  one;  in  1822,  not  one;  in  1823,  notone;  in  1826, 
not  one.     The  whole  number,  therefore,  in  these  ten  years  amounted  only  to  six. 

But  what  has  been  our  own  impression  upon  the  subject?     And  here  I  must  call 
upon  the  noble  lord  himself  as  an  authority.     In  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  have  the  hon,  gentlemen  opposite  insisted  upon 
this  topic,  and  urged  upon  the  House  the  grievance  and  the  insult  of  which  they 
now  complain?     Have  they  ever  proposed  to  remedy  it?     In  the  year  1813,  Mr. 
Grattan  passed  a  bill  to  remove  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  pro- 
fessed end  of  that  bill  also  was,  the  removal  of  every  civil  disability,  of  whatever  kind, 
on  the  score  of  rehgion.     But  what  was  the  effect  of  that  bill  ?     It  professed  to  do 
what  I  have  stated ;  but,  what  did  it  do  ?     Why,  the  bill  actually  subjected  Catholics 
in  tnis  country  to  the  operation  of  this  very  act,  which  is  now  said  to  be  an  insult 
and  a  grievance.     The  last  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  1825,  by  the  hon.  baronet, 
the  member  for  Westminster,  professed  to  remove  those  disabilities  altogether;  but 
that  bill  also  left  the  Roman  Catholic  subject  to  the  operation  of  this  act  in  England. 
I  must  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  preamble  of  that  bill,  which 
ran  as  follows  : — "And  whereas,  after  due  consideration  of  the  situation,  disposition, 
and  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  it  appears  just  and  fitting  to 
communicate  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  happily  established  in  this  united  kingdom,  so  that  all  his 
Majesty's  faithful  and  dutiful  subjects  may  grow  into  one  nation,  whereby  there  may 
be  an  utter  oblivion  and  extinguishment  of  all  former  dissensions  and  discords  between 
them,  thus  consolidating  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  uniting 
and  knitting  together  the  hearts  of  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  one  and  the  same 
interest,  for  the  support  of  his  Majesty's  person,  family,  crown,  and  government, 
and  for  the  defence  of  their  common  rights  and  liberties,  it  is  provided,"  &c.    Now, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  a  bill  which  was  to  have  all  these  admirable  effects  never 
proposed  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  of  which  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  are  now  complaining,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  assume,  that 
the  grievances  suffered  from  that  law  are  rather  of  an  imaginary  than  a  practical  and 
real  nature.     And  of  the  fact,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
to  repeal  the  law  in  question,  there  could  exist  no  doubt.    Upon  a  question  raised  by 
a  noble  lord  as  to  that  point,  Mr.  Canning,  the  warm  supporter  of  the  bill,  had  said, 
"  Sir;  this  bill  does  not  tend,  as  is  imagined  by  the  petitioners,  to  equalize  all  religions 
in  the  state,  but  to  equalize  all  the  dissenting  sects  of  religion.     I  am,  and  this  bill 
is,  for  a  predominant  Established  Church;  and  I  would  not,  even  in  appearance, 
meddle  with  the  laws  which  secure  that  predominance  to  the  Church  of  England. 
I  would  not  sanction  any  measure  which,  even  by  inference,  could  be  shown  to  be 
hostile  to  that  establishment.    But  I  am  for  the  removal  of  practical  grievance.    And 
in  this  view  of  the  subject,  what  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  Protestant  Dissenters? 
It  is  this— ^that  they  labour  under  no  practical  grievance  on  account  of  their  religious 
•differences  from  us — that  they  sit  with  us  in  tliis  House,  and  share  our  councils — 
that  they  are  admissible  to  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  have  in  fact,  in  very  numerous 
instances,  been  admitted  to  them  ;  but  they  hold  these  privileges  subject  to  an  annual 
renewal,  by  the  annual  Act  of  Indemnity  ;  so  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  if  this  bill 
should  pass.     They  will  be  admitted  only  to  the  same  privileges,  and  they  will  hold 
them  liable  to  the  same  condition."     This,  then,  as  I  take  it,  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1825,  had  never  contemplated  the  relieving 
the  Catholics  from  the  operation  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  as  mitigated  by 
the  annual  indemnity  acts.     I  shall  now  offer  a  few  words  upon  the  actual  nature 
and  extent  of  the  operation  of  those  acts.     An  hon.  member  opposite  (Mr.  Fergus- 
son)  has  described,  in  very  powerful  and  affecting  terms,  the  distressing  effect  of 
these  acts  upon  a  country  towards  which  no  man  can  feel  more  cordially  than  I  do — 
Scotland,   I  applaud  the  patriotic  warmth  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  express  myself) 
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with  which  the  hon.  member  delivered  himself;  but,  at  tlic  same  time  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  were  points  in  his  statement  which  were  not  a  little  tinged  with 
exaggeration.  For  instance,  in  describing  tlie  condition  of  his-  countrymen  under 
the  Test  and  Corporation  knvs,  witli  respect  to  the  disposition  of  civil  office,  the  hon. 
member  said  of  Scotland,  "  That  she  was  e.vposed  to  horrid  penalties,,  and  that  her 
state  at  the  present  moment  was  that  of  the  absolute  proscription  of  a  whole  nation ! 
Now,  I  really  think  that  this  declaration  does  go  a  little  beyond  the  strict  fact ;  and 
I  appeal  to  my  hon.  friend  beside  me,  whetlier  that  is  the  real  state  of  Scotland  at 
the  present  moment  ?  Whetlier  it  is  not  rather  an  inflamed  and  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion ?  Indeed,  the  hon.  member's  anxiety  for  Scotland  in  particular  is  not  new.  On 
former  occasions  great  endeavours  were  made  by  particular  individuals  of  that  country', 
to  obtain  an  especial  consideration  for  her.  Even  after  the  debates  of  1789  and  1790, 
it  will  be  found  that  Scotland  did  not  entirely  despair  of  making  out  a  peculiar  case, 
and  getting  a  peculiar  adjudication  ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  ElUott,  afterwards  Lord  Minto, 
had  brought  forward  a  petition  from  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  subject.  Ou 
that  occasion,  however,  so  slight  did  the  real  grievance  of  the  question  appear,  that 
two  noble  persons,  not  likely  to  be  in  opposition  without  especial  cause  upon  such 
an  occasion,  Lord  Minto  the  then  Lord  Advocate,  and  Lord  Melville,  voted  against 
the  motion.  But,  Sir,  I  go  farther.  Tlie  hon.  member  speaks  of  "  liorrid  penalties," 
and  "  proscription."  What  are  the  feelings  of  Scotchmen  generally  now  upon  the 
subject  ?  Where  are  the  petitions  from  that  country  ?  From  the  whole  of  Scotland  ? 
There  has  not  been,  I  believe,  a  single  petition  for  the  repeal  of  these  acts ;  and  even 
if  there  had.  I  should  have  been  prepared  with  a  ready  answer  to  them.  Upon  the 
military  offices  and  lionours  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  thing.  The  hon.  gentleman 
says,  "  You  have  accepted  the  services  of  Scotchmen.  You  have  shed  the  blood  of 
tlie  42nd  in  the  Peninsula,  and  thinned  the  Scotch  Greys  at  Waterloo.  It  is  reason- 
able that  we  should  have  some  reward  for  our  services."  Now,  no  one  is  more  ready 
to  admit  the  value  of  those  services  than  I  am.  But  of  the  higher  offices  of  govern- 
ment, the  hon.  member  complains.  "  From  these,"  he  says,  "  the  Test  Act  shuts  us 
out."  Now,  I  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  of  the  present  cabinet,  composed  of  four- 
teen members,  three — Lord  Melville,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade — are  good  Presbyterians,  whom  these  acts  nevertheless  have  not  succeeded 
in  shutting  out.  I  desire  not  to  be  understood  to  say  one  word  against  a  country 
which,  by  its  native  talent  and  unwearied  industry,  has  raised  itself  to  an  honourable 
eminence  among  surrounding  nations,  and  towards  which,  I  repeat,  no  one  can  feel 
more  warmly  than  myself;  but  I  do  think,  that  the  wrongs  done  to  Scotland  ])y  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  that  hon.  member,  in  the  ardour  of  his  national  partiali- 
ties, has  considerably  overrated. 

In  the  same  way  a  noble  lord  on  the  other  side  has  intimated  that  the  parties  in- 
terested in  this  question  were  not  generally  in  the  highest  rank  of  life ;  and  that,  from 
the  mediocrity  of  their  station,  their  rights  are  likely  to  be  overlooked  or  to  be  for- 
gotten. Perhaps  the  noble  lord  has  properly  described  the  Dissenters  as.belonging 
chiefly  to  the  middle  class ;  but,  nevertheless,  many  persons  of  that  persuasion  move 
in  a  very  exalted  situation  ;  and  I  fully  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  corporate 
privileges  anil  honours  to  which  those  not  immediately  in  that  class  aspire,  are  fit  and 
laudable  objects  of  ambition  for  persons  of  their  condition;  such  as  it  is  a  grievance 
to  be  excluded  from,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  uphold  and  sanc- 
tion, rather  than  to  make  light  of  or  oflend.  But,  Sir,  what  is  the  fact  as  to  the 
cori)orate  honours  ?  Are  the  Dissenters  practically  excluded  from  corporations  ?  I 
believe  that  tliey  are  not.  What  is  the  practice  in  the  city  of  London,  for  instance? 
I  believe  that  Dissenters  are  admitted  into  the  corporation  of  London  [cries  of  "  No !"]. 
I  may  be  mistaken  upcm  that  point ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  practically  I  am  right 
[rejjeated  dissent].  Then  I  am  possibly  wrong.  In  corporations,  the  test  of  the 
Sacrament  certainly  by  law  is  necessary:  in  the  case  of  admission  to  government 
offices,  I  believe  the  oath  of  submission  is  all  that  is  required.  But  still  I  believe  that 
the  power  which  individuals  have  of  putting  the  test  to  parties  applying  for  admission 
to  corporations,  has  not  been  constantly  exercised.  For  e.xample — an  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Sheriff  Spottiswoode)  has  just  suggested  the  fact  to  me,  that  the  very  highest 
officer  in  the  corporation  of  London — the  Lord  Mayor — was  last  year  a  Protestant 
Dissenter. 
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But  the  next  question  is  this — can  it  be  made  at  all  apparent,  what  will  be  the 
eftect  of  an  alteration  in  the  law  ?  Under  the  existing-  system,  there  has,  perhaps, 
been  less  of  religious  ditFerenee  in  England  for  the  last  forty  years,  than  in  the  same 
extent  of  time  at  any  period  of  our  history.  Now,  that  fact,  which  an  hon.  member 
has  treated  as  a  reason  for  repealing  the  laws  complained  of,  seems  to  me  to  be  quite 
as  capable  of  being  made  an  argument  the  other  way.  An  hon.  alderman  informed 
us  the  other  night,  that  thirty-nine  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  London,  a  few  persons 
only  had  the  resolution  to  stand  up  for  a  repeal  of  these  acts ;  while  at  present  there 
were  not  more  than  six  or  seven  who  venture  to  support  them.  Is  not  this  a  proof 
of  the  good  understanding  which  has  grown  up  between  the  Dissentei's  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  ?  An  understanding  wliich  I  should  be  sorry,  by  any 
alteration  of  the  system,  to  disturb.  And  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me,  that  the  Dis- 
senters would  gain  what  they  expect  by  the  repeal  of  these  acts.  If  they  excite 
suspicion  and  dislike,  will  they  not,  as  far  as  the  alteration  goes,  do  mischief?  The 
fact  is,  that  the  existing  law  merely  gives  a  nominal  predominance  to  the  Protestant 
established  church.  A  predominance  of  some  sort  will  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to 
be  necessary,  and  the  present  is  as  slight  a  one  as  can  v.ell  be  imagined.  Therefore, 
Sir,  I  confess  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  called  upon  to  vote  upon  the  question,  and  heartily 
wish  it  had  been  allowed  to  remain  (juiescent ;  practically  oflFensive  as  I  am  convinced 
it  is  to  no  one.  All  the  intercourse  between  the  Dissenters  and  the  members  of  the 
established  church,  has  been  marked  of  late  years  by  the  most  perfect  cordiality; 
and  I  regret  that  any  chance  should  be  hazarded,  by  which  it  is  possiljle  that  that 
temperate  and  candid  feeling  should  be  weakened.  What  the  issue  of  the  debate  of 
this  night  may  be,  I  cannot  say ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I  have  entered  into 
it  with  every  disposition  to  assist  and  protect  the  real  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
dissenting  body.  If  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  shall  be  defeated,  any 
sentiment  of  triumph  which  I  may  experience  from  the  success  of  my  own  policy  or 
opinions  will  be  greatly  abated  by  the  fact,  that  such  a  result  must  be  attended  with 
disappointment  to  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect — I  may 
add,  the  warmest  feelings  of  personal  kindness. 

On  a  division.  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  was  carried  by  237  against  193  ;  ma- 
jority, 44 ;  after  which  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  said  Acts. 
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February  28,  1828. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose  and  said  : — 

Mr.  Speaker ;  I  am  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject, 
which  at  first  sight,  perhaps,  may  appear  to  be  limited  in  its  application,  and  local 
in  its  objects ;  but  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  connected  with  considerations  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  I  allude,  Sir,  to  the  increase 
of  crime  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  districts  immedi- 
ately adjoining  thereto;  and  to  the  state  of  those  establishments  of  police,  and  to 
other  establishments  of  a  similar  nature,  which  are  connected  with  the  prevention 
of  crime,  and  with  the  detection  of  oflenders.  The  greater  part  of  those  whom  I 
have  now  the  honour  of  addressing  may  recollect,  that  at  an  early  period  of  the 
last  session  I  gave  notice  of  my  intention  to  propose  to  the  House  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Police  in  the  Metropolis.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  my  retirement  from  office,  prevented  my  then  instituting  the  inquiry  which  I 
wished  to  pursue ;  and  after  Easter  it  was  too  late  to  allow  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  to  prosecute  any  active  or  efficient  inquiry 
into  the  subject.  A  noble  lord,  the  member  -for  Bandon  (Lord  John  Russell),  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  upon  the  subject,  and  at  his  instance  a  committee  was  appointed, 
whicii  had  for  its  object  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  increase  of 
crime  in  the  country  generally.  That  committee  prosecuted  its  inquiries  for  some 
time,  and  made  a  report  upon  the  subject,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  use- 
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ful  information,  and  which  has  laid  the  foundation  of  further  enquiries,  which  I 
trust  it  is  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  to  re-institute  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session  The  inquiries  of  the  committee  to  which  I  allude  were  directed  to  three 
objects.  First,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  Agricultural  districts; 
secondly,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  Manufacturing  districts ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  Metropolis.  The  only  subject, 
the  oiilv  branch  of  these  three  divisions,  .which  the  committee  had,  during  the  last 
session,  leisure  to  inquire  into,  was  the  first  of  the  investigations.  No  evidence  was 
taken  as  to  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  manufacturing  districts  :  no 
evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  metropolis. 
These  last  two  subjects  were  not  at  all  gone  into  by  the  committee,  for  the  reason 
I  have  stated. 

Now,  Sir,  I  feel,  when  about  to  propose  a  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  Police,  and  into  the  state  of  those  establishments  which  are  connected  with 
the  suppression  of  crime,  that  all  enquiry  would  be  necessarily  imperfect,  unless 
the  House  devolve  upon  that  committee  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  third  branch 
of  the  subject ;  namely,  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  districts  adjoining  thereto.  I  therefore  feel  some  satisfaction  at  having,  in  the 
motion  which  I  have  now  to  submit  to  the  House,  obtained  the  entire  assent  of  the 
noble  lord  who  originally  proposed  that  enquiry,  and  who,  probably,  will  renew 
the  investigation  which  he  has  so  happily  commenced.  In  moving  for  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  commitments  and  con- 
victions in  London  and  its  vicinity.  Sir,  I  most  heartily  wish  that  it  were  not  in  my 
power  to  adduce  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  instituting  such  an  enquiry. 
Unfortunately,  the  evidence  of  such  necessity  is  too  plain,  too  frequent,  and  too 
important,  to  have  escaped  any  man  who  has  giv«n  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
subject.  Any  person  who  has  the  least  information  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
many  parts  of  the  districts  which  border  on  the  metropolis,  must  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  security  for  property,  and  even  for  person— but  particularly  the  secu- 
rity for  property — is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  in  every  well-regulated  society;  it  is 
not  the  protection  which  every  subject  who  gives  allegiance  to  the  state  has  a  right 
to  expect.  This  inference  is  founded  not  only  upon  the  experience  of  all  who  reside 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and  who  have  personal  knowledge,  and  cor- 
rect information,  as  to  the  state  of  many  parts  of  those  districts,  but  it  is  also 
drawn  from  the  returns  which  are  prepared  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  which  have  already  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  this 
House.  These  returns.  Sir,  afford  a  most  convincing  proof  that  there  has  been, 
within  late  years,  that  increase  in  the  number  of  committals  and  convictions  for 
crimes  in  London  and  Middlesex,  which  alone  affords  sufficient  proof,  not  only  of 
the  policy,  but  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  enquiry  into  the  subject.  Speak- 
ing of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  one  observa- 
tion ofiers  itself  with  respect  to  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  country  generally.  I 
must  postpone  this  branch  of  the  subject  until  I  have  disposed  of  that  which  I  am 
now  upon.  Sir,  the  returns  to  which  I  allude  contain  an  account  for  each  jear  of 
the  number  of  commitments  and  convictions  to  the  prisons  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex— an  account  of  crimes  committed  on  the  population  of  that  part  of  the  King- 
dom.    From  these  returns  the  numbers  appear  as  follow : — 

In  the  year  1820 2,773 

18-21 2,480 

1822 2,539 

1823 2,503 

So  that  in  these  four  years,  there  is  no  very  material  variation  in  the  amount  of 
the  number  of  committals,  and  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  in  the  year  1823 
of  270,  as  compared  with  the  year  1820.  In  the  year  1824,  there  began  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  commitments ;  and  this  has  gone  on  progressively  until 
the  end  of  1827.  I  mentioned  that  in  1823  the  total  number  of  committals  for  crimi- 
nal offences  (for  I  exclude  slight  cases,  such  as  assaults,  offences  under  the  Vagrant 
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Act,  and  all  crimes  of  a  petty  nature,  and  speak  only  of  higher  crimes),  was  2,503. 
The  number  of  criminal  commitments  in  London  and  Middiedex  was, 

In  1824 2,621 

1825 2,902 

1826 3,457 

1827 : 3,384 

So  that  in  1826  the  increase  was  rapid;  and,  although  the  number  of  committals  in 
1827  was  less  by  seventy-six  than  those  of  the  year  immediately  preceding,  still  the 
increase  of  the  former  years  was  so  very  large,  that  the  small  decrease  in  1827,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1826,  can  be  no  reason  why  the  House  should  object  or 
hesitate  to  institute  the  enquiry  I  have  the  honour  to  propose. 

It  is  some  satisfaction,  in  looking  at  this  part  of  the  question,  to  be  able  to  inform 
the  House,  that  the  increase  of  the  number  of  offences  is  not  an  increase  of  those 
crimes  which  are  of  a  more  aggravated  nature;  there  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  personal  violence,  ofnuirder,  of  assaidts  upon  the  person;  the  increase  is 
solely  in  the  number  of  those  offences  connected  with  property.  If  we  compare  the 
total  number  of  commitments  in  1826  with  the  number  in  1820,  Me  shall  find  the 
increase  to  be  684;  for  in  1820  the  numbers  were  2773,  and  in  1826  they  were  3457. 
If  we  compare  the  numbers  committed  in  these  two  years,  we  shall  find  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  cases  of  simple  larceny  are  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  numbers.  In  1820,  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  simple 
larceny  was  1384.  The  committals  of  the  same  nature  in  1826  were  21 1 8,  being  an 
increase  of  734.  The  total  increase  of  the  general  number  is  684,  which  shows  a 
decrease  in  the  other  species  of  offences ;  but,  with  respect  to  simple  larceny,  you 
will  find  an  increase  upon  the  whole. 

The  considerations  connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  appeared  to  me  of  such 
immense  importance,  that  a  short  time  before  my  retirement  from  office  I  took  con- 
siderable pains  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information  as  to  the  amount  of  crime 
in  foreign  countries  compared  with  the  amount  of  population,  in  several  large  districts 
and  towns  in  those  countries.  I  have  obtained  some  returns  from  foreign  countries, 
which,  however,  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  into  comparison  with  those  of  our  own 
country,  because  in  the  former  the  classification  is  different  from  that  in  the  latter. 
The  returns  which  I  have  procured  refer  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  Antwerp,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Hamburgh,  and  several  others  of  the  largest  cities  and  towns  of  Europe.  I  have 
also  procured  similar  returns  from  the  principal  towns  and  cities  at  home,  such  as 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh.  I  will  allow 
that  such  documents  furnish  rather  subjects  of  curiosity  than  guides  from  which  any 
positive  inference  can  be  drawn  with  safety ;  but  I  have  this  morning  selected  some 
remarkable  facts  from  a  work  by  M.  Peyronnet,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  police  in 
Paris.  It  is  limited  to  the  year  1825,  but  it  is  drawn  up  in  so  admirable  a  form, 
and  the  subjects  so  ably  treated,  that  it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
feel  inclined  to  turn  their  attention  lo  such  matters,  either  in  this  House  or  in  our 
criminal  courts.  It  enters  minutely  into  details  of  the  ages  of  the  criminals,  the 
nature  of  their  crimes,  the  place  and  time  of  their  commission,  and  the  period  at  which 
the  cases  were  tried  and  finally  disposed  of,  and  distinguishes  crimes  against  the  per- 
son from  crimes  against  property.  It  is  exceedingly  curious  to  observe  the  compa- 
rative state  of  crime  in  different  districts.  I  this  morning  compared  the  crimes  and 
population  of  Paris  with  the  crimes  and  population  of  Middlesex.  The  last  census 
of  the  population  of  Paris  was  taken  in  1817 ;  but  I  believe  it  is  admitted  upon  authority, 
that  between  that  period  and  the  year  1820,  the  population  of  Paris  has  not  increased 
in  any  material  degree.  In  1817,  the  exact  amountof  the  population  withinthc  barriers 
is  stated  to  have  been  657,152  souls.  Adding  to  this  the  inhabitants  of  prisons,  forty- 
three  military  establishments,  and  the  occupiers  of  hotels  (of  which  there  are  six 
hundred  and  ninety-two  within  the  barriers),  there  is  an  addition  of  56,794,  making 
the  number  amount  to  about  714,000  persons.  Adding  to  these  the  population  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  amounting  to  107,740  persons,  the  whole  population  amounts 
to  821,706.  In  Paris  they  have  three  classes  of  criminal  tribunals.  They  have; 
first,  the  Cour  d' Assises,  which  takes  cognizance  only  of  the  higher  description ; 
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secondly,  they  have  the  Police  Correctionelle,  -which  takes  cognizance  of  a  lighter 
ch;iraeter ;  and,  thirdly,  they  have  the  simple  Police,  which  is  presided  over  by  the 
Jiiges  dc  Paix.  The  second  tribunals  can  inflict  punishment  to  the  extent  of  five 
years'  impri:^onment ;  whereas  the  juges  de  paix  cannot  inflict  punishment  for  more 
than  five  days,  or  a  fine  of  more  than  from  one  to  fifteen  francs.  It  is  not  easy, 
therefore,  looking  at  the  operation  of  tiiese  three  tribunals,  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  relative  degree  of  crime  in  Paris  and  in  London.  In  182;{,  the  number  of 
accused  brought  before  the  Cour  d' Assises  amounted  to  G92  ;  in  1S24,  the  number 
amounted  to  843  ;  and  in  1825,  to  804.  So  that,  taking  this  average,  we  find  that 
the  proportion  of  accused  amounts  to  one  in  every  1022  inhabitants.  This  compa- 
rison is  made  with  reference  to  the  entire  population  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
— There  are  also  some  extraordinary  statements  which  show  the  great  ditierence 
which  exists  as  to  the  nature  as  well  as  to  the  extent  of  crime  in  diflerent  districts. 
It  appears  that  in  large  and  populous  places,  out  of  every  hundred  ofl'ences,  ninety 
are  oflences  against  property,  and  ten  against  the  person  ;  wliile  in  thinly-inhabited 
districts — in  Corsica,  for  instance — out  of  each  hundred  offences,  seventy-six  are 
against  the  person,  and  twenty-four  against  property.  This  is  a  very  curious 
fact ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  decisive  conclusions  from  it.  It  does  how- 
ever, appear,  that  where  large  bodies  are  congregated  together,  jiroperty  is  most  the 
object  of  attack;  while  in  thinly-jieopled  districts,  such  as  agricultural  counties 
ofl'ences  arise  principally  out  of  malicious  feelings,  and  other  motives  of  a  personal 
nature,  and  are  for  the  greater  part  ofl'ences  against  the  person.  In  some  part  of 
France  the  number  of  accused  are  as  one  in  a  thousand,  while  in  other  parts  of  France 
they  are  as  one  to  27,342.     These  are  tlie  extremes  of  crime  in  that  country. 

I  now  turn  to  the  population  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and  I  find  that  in  1821  it 
amounted  to  1,144,531,  viz. 

London 125,434 

Westminster    182,085 

Middlesex    837,012 


1,144,531 


The  average  of  criminal  commitments  for  the  three  years  1823,  1824,  and  1825,  was 
2,700,  or  one  person  in  423.  Whereas,  in  the  last  two  years,  the  average  of  criminal 
commitments  was  3,400,  out  of  a  population  of  1,300,000  persons,  or  one  person  in 
380.  From  this  it  would  appear,  that  the  comparison  1  have  made  is  in  favour 
of  Paris;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  so  in  point  of  fact,  seeing  that  the  returns  of 
crimearemadeonlyfromthehighest  criminal  tribunals. — If  hon.  members  looked  to  the 
numbers  brought  before  the  Police  Correctiouelle,  they  would  perceive  the  difl"erence. 
In  1825  there  were  no  less  than  4,432  persons  brought  before  this  tribunal,  for  such  of- 
fences as  combinations,  swindling,  defamation,  and  assaults.  It  also  includes  the 
ott'ence  of  simple  theft ;  and,  of  the  above  number,  1,206  were  accused  of  this  last  offlmce. 
If  I  add  this  number  to  the  800  I  have  already  mentioned,  it  would  make  2,000,  which, 
in  a  population  of  821,000  persons,  amounts  to  one  person  in  410.  So  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  there  is  no  material  dilfercnce  in  the  comparative  state  of  crime  in  London 
and  Paris  in  the  years  1823,  1824,  and  1825.  Unfortunately,  in  the  last  year,  1827, 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  oS'enders,  as  the  following  document 
will  show  : — 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial  to  the  different  jails  in 
England  and  Wales,  ha^;  progressively  very  much  increased  within  tiie  last  eighteen 
years.  In  the  year  1809,  they  amounted  to  5,146  only.  In  1826,  they  had  increased 
to  16,147;  and,  during  the  year  1827,  the  number  has  still  further  increased  to 
17,921,  or  1,774  more  than  the  number  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  last  year  the  increase  in  forty-four  counties  amounts  to  1,931.  There  is, 
however,  a  decrease  in  six  counties  (and  in  Bristol)  of  157,  which  makes  the  nett 
increase  of  1,774,  as  above,  in  two  counties  the  numbers  in  tlie  two  last  years  are 
the  same. 

The  numbers  in  1827,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  have  increased  thus — 
Convictions,  1,469;  acquittals,  141;  no  bills  found,  &c.,  164:  total  increase,  1,774. 
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Sentenced  to  death,  326;  transportation,  462;  imprisonment,  681  :  total  increase  of 
convictions,  1,469. 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  and  charged  with  burglary,  has  increased 
in  the  several  counties  96  in  the  last  year,  excepting  in  (London  and)  Middlesex,  the 
number  therein  is  rather  less  than  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  persons  con- 
victed of  and  charged  with  the  following  crimes,  has  also  much  increased  during 
the  last  year — namely,  house-breaking,  132;  cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  stealing,  139; 
forgery,  44;  coining,  13;  robbery  of  the  person,  26;  larceny  from  the  person,  26; 
embezzlement  of  property  of  their  employers,  10 ;  frauds,  53  ;  receiving  stolen  goods, 
126  ;  oifences  under  Lord  EUenborough's  act,  35  ;  and  offences  under  the  game- 
laws,  102. 

Sir,  I  have  to  beg  pardon  of  the  House  for  entering  into  these  details  [hear,  hear  I] 
I  am  aware  that  they  are  subjects  more  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  but,  upon  a  question  of  such  importance,  I  acknowledge  1  am  anxious  to  fur- 
nish the  House  with  all  the  information  I  can,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  adopt  a  sounder 
system  than  exists  at  present  upon  this  question.  The  objects  which  I  propose  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee,  are  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime  and  the 
state  of  the  Police  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  I  am  sure  that  the  noble  lord, 
who  last  year  introduced  one  branch  of  this  subject,  would,  if  called  upon,  find  it 
difficult  at  once  to  decide  upon  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime  at  present.  For 
my  own  part,  I  consider  that  it  is  to  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  exposed 
and  insecure  state  in  which  property  is  placed  in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and 
to  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  of  removing  it  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another — in  a  word,  to  the  increased  means  of  committing  and  concealing  the  com- 
mission of  an  offence,  and  to  the  increased  ingenuity  of  those  who  live  by  preying 
upon  their  neighbours.  A  person  who  thinks  proper  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in 
this  way,  has  better  opportunities  of  seizing  on  property  than  its  owner  has  of 
properly  securing  it.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  very  sanguine  with  respect  to 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  this  committee.  I  much  fear  that  the  noble  lord  who 
took  so  active  a  part  on  a  former  occasion,  and  who,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  again 
devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  will  find  that  the  evils  complained  of 
have  a  much  deeper  root  than  a  want  of  employment.  It  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
found  that  those  evils  are  produced  by  different  causes  in  different  districts.  In 
agricultural  counties,  one  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  will  be  found  to  be  the 
Game-laws.  This  is  a  subject  which  no  doubt  calls  for  enquiry  ;  but  the  more  I 
look  into  the  subject,  the  more  I  feel  convinced  how  unsafe  it  is  to  rely  on  any  one 
cause  as  the  origin  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain.  And  sure  I  am,  that  any 
man  who  looked  to  the  Game-laws  as  a  main  cause  of  the  increase  of  crim.e,  would 
act  under  a  delusion.  Let  hon.  members  look  to  the  increase  in  counties  which  are 
not  game  counties,  and  they  will  perceive  that  the  evil  must  have  its  origin  in  other 
causes.  The  Game-laws  are,  I  repeat  it,  one  cause ;  and  one  which  is  a  fair  object 
of  enquiry  ;  but  we  must  also  look  into  the  many  other  causes  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  found  to  exist.  Let  me  ask  for  a  moment,  what  effect  the  Game-laws  can 
have  upon  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  metropolis  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine 
such  a  thing. 

Amongst  those  other  causes  which  appear  to  me  to  bear  upon  the  general  increase 
of  crime  in  a  far  stronger  degree  than  the  state  of  the  Game-laws,  is  the  state  and 
operation  of  the  Poor-laws  in  some  of  the  counties.  In  many  counties,  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  so  low  as  to  require  that  the  deficiency  should  be 
paid  out  of  tlie  Poor-rates.  This  I  consider  to  be  a  most  injurious  practice;  it  oper- 
ates to  destroy  that  independence  of  mind  wliich  is  the  foundation  of  moral  character, 
and  it  is  still  further  objectionable  as  a  most  expensive  and  circuitous  mode  of  pay- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  the  committee  will  find  the  cause  I  have  just  stated  to  be 
of  much  more  extensive  operation  than  many  of  those  which  it  was  usual  to 
assign.  At  the  same  time  I  much  doubt.  Sir,  whether  this  effect  of  the  Poor- 
laws  will  be  found  to  have  operated  in  this  way  in  London  and  Middlesex;  on  the 
contrary,  I  fear  that  the  increase  of  crime  in  these  districts  will  be  found  to  have 
arisen  from  causes  upon  which  I  fear  to  speculate,  and  upon  which  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  better  that  I  should  reserve  my  opinions  until  an  opportunity  presents  itself 
of  entering  fully  into  the  proposed  enquiry.     I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  how- 
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ever,  that  we  can,  by  a  speedy  enquiry,  apply  some  remedy  though  not  a  complete 
one — and  the  sooner  we  set  about  that  enquiry  the  Letter.  An  amendment  of  the 
police  system,  although  it  cannot  prevent  the  evils  we  complain  of,  may  yet  go  far 
towards  correcting  them.  But  while  I  express  this  opinion,  I  must  confess  that  I 
despair  of  being  able  to  place  our  police  upon  a  general  footing  of  uniformity;  I 
cannot  hope  to  take  St.  Paul's  as  a  centre,  and  have  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  in  ^vhich 
our  police  could  be  able  to  act  in  unison.  Let  the  House  but  consider  for  a  moment, 
that  the  metropolis  consists  of  three  divisions — Southwark,  London,  and  Westmin- 
ster. Tiiose  distinct  and  discordant  jurisdictions  tend  to  produce  any  effect  rather 
than  the  decrease  of  crime.  The  worst  too  of  it  is,  that  any  interference  with 
these  jurisdictions,  say,  for  instance,  that  of  London,  will  hardly  fail  to  be  met  with 
jealousy.  I  observe  that  the  worthy  alderman  opposite  (Wood)  shakes  his  head  at 
this  observation,  and  I  hope  I  may  infer  from  the  motion  that  the  city  of  London,  of 
which  he  is  a  representative,  is  not  unwilling  to  permit  an  interference  in  the  regu- 
lation of  its  police.  I  hope  I  may  infer  from  it,  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  up  the 
privileges  claimed  by  the  city  of  London  on  this  subject.  [Alderman  Wood  said, 
across  the  table,  "  I  do  not  think  any  such  concession  necessary."]  No,  I  only  wish 
to  improve,  not  to  take  away,  the  jurisdiction;  and  I  shall  place  tlie  worthy-  alderman 
in  my  committee,  where  I  expect  considerable  benefit  from  his  assistance.  I  hope 
this  will  satisfy  him,  that  if  I  wish  for  alteration  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
London,  as  it  regards  the  management  of  the  police,  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement. Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  have  a  tolerably  good 
police  during  the  day,  when  its  services  are  not  so  necessary,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  observe  that  at  night,  when  we  most  stand  in  need  of  its  protection,  it  is  most 
defective.  The  defect  proceeds  from  the  want  of  a  uniformity  of  system  ;  each  parish 
proceeding  for  itself  during  the  night,  in  a  manner  that  is  very  imperfect.  It  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  separate  establishments  must  be  imperfect ;  and  a  strong,  and 
perhaps  proper,  disposition  existing  in  each  parish  to  administer  the  parochial  affairs 
with  great  economy,  the  police  of  the  night  is  left  in  a  condition  scandalously  deficient; 
so  that  at  last,  in  consequence  of  its  imperfect  state,  crime  has  full  scope  to  increase, 
and  private  property  becomes  endangered.  Honourable  gentlemen  have  only  to  look 
around  them  to  observe  what  a  change  has  taken  place,  of  late  years,  in  the  environs 
of  the  metropolis.  Within  that  time  our  suburbs  have  grown  up  to  an  extraordinary 
extent;  3'et  no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  safety  of  property,  or  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  within  their  limits.  The  whole  reliance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  is  placed — not  on  the  police  magistrates  of  London, 
who  are  too  distant,  and  too  much  occupied  to  afford  them  assistance — but  on  such 
gentlemen  as  reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  inclined  to  act  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  But  in  some  places  individuals  have  to  travel  seven  or  eight  miles  to 
procure  the  interference  of  a  magistrate;  so  that  many,  balancing  the  loss  of  time, 
the  expense,  and  the  ineonvenience  attending  prosecutions,  make  up  their  minds  to 
put  up  with  the  injury  they  have  received,  and  abandon  all  attempts  at  redress.  If 
a  banker  lose  a  sum  of  £3000  or  £4000  by  a  coach  or  other  robbery,  he  adopts  a 
different  course,  and  has,  therefore  some  chance  of  a  remedy.  Tiie  compounding 
of  felony  is  another  practice,  of  which  I  hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  I  disapprove. 
I  was  applied  to,  a  short  time  since,  by  a  party  from  whom  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  had  been  stolen,  and  was  requested  to  offer  his  majesty's  pardon  to  any  of  the 
accomplices  who  would  give  evidence  of  the  robbery;  but  I  at  once  declared,  that  I 
would  never  impose  the  prerogative  of  his  majesty  on  any  such  occasion,  unless  I  re- 
ceived a  full  assurance  that  the  parties  would  ultimately  prosecute.  I  have  also 
uniformly  opposed  myself  to  any  thing  like  compounding  of  felonies,  of  which  we 
have  had  not  a  few  examples  -within  a  recent  period.  I  am  aware  that  the  subject  is 
one  extremely  difficult  to  be  reached  by  means  of  legal  enactments;  but  if  pen- 
allies  can  be  so  framed  as  to  prevent  the  practice,  I  shall  be  extremely  anxious  for 
their  adoption. 

In  a  metropolis  where  proper  facilities  are  not  afforded  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  on  account  of  the  absence  or  inefficiency  of  the  magistracj',  increase  of  crime 
is  the  necessary  result.  Without  attempting  to  point  out,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  particular  remedies  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  apply,  I  will  observe  generally, 
that  I  should  feel  much  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  pro- 
S6 
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secutions,  and  not  throw  upon  the  poorer  classes,  as  is  the  custom  in  this  country, 
the  charge  of  vindicating  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  offenders,  by  a  costly  and 
tedious  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  When  a  man  loses  ten  pounds,  if  he  find 
that  it  will  cost  him  twenty  pounds  to  prosecute  the  plunderer,  the  chances  are  that 
he  declines  to  do  so.  Until,  therefore,  criminal  justice  shall  be  made  cheap  and  easy 
to  the  sufferer,  crime  may  be  expected  to  increase.  In  Scotland,  an  individual  is 
released  from  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  a  criminal,  by  the  appointment  of  a  public 
officer  for  that  purpose,  who,  apart  from  malice  and  private  considerations,  is  bound 
to  execute  his  duty  with  impartiality  and  firmness.  But  when  an  individual  is  obliged 
to  prosecute,  as  is  the  case  in  this  country,  at  his  own  hazard,  prudential  considera- 
tions may  induce  him  to  refrain  from  bringing  the  offender  to  justice.  I  throw  out 
these  hints  as  matters  which  I  think  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  House  as  well 
as  of  the  committee;  although  I  do  not  believe  that  any  effectual  remedy  can  be  devised 
by  v?hich  the  evil  can  be  cured.  The  introduction  of  such  a  system  would  cause  too 
great  a  change  in  our  whole  internal  system.  But  when  the  committee  have  fully  sifted 
the  whole  question,  they  will  find  that  the  time  is  come  when  these  things  ought  to  be 
gravely  and  seriously  looked  at.  My  immediate  object  in  proposing  this  committee, 
is  an  enquiry  into  ihe  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity, 
and  into  the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis.  There  ai'e  so  many  points  of  en- 
quiry into  the  general  question,  tliat  I  think  I  am  doing  best,  by  limiting  it,  in  this 
way,  on  the  present  occasion.  But  I  entreat  hon.  members,  and  particularly  those 
who  live  in  agricultural  districts,  to  look  seriously  to  the  points  upon  which  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  touch.  Sir,  I  think — and  it  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact — 
that  the  time  is  come,  when,  from  the  increase  in  its  population,  the  enlargement  of 
its  resources,  and  the  multiplied  development  of  its  energies,  we  may  fairly  pronounce 
that  the  country  has  outgrown  her  police  institutions,  and  that  the  cheapest  and 
safest  course  will  be  found  to  be  the  introduction  of  anew  mode  of  protection.  Why, 
I  ask,  should  we  entrust  a  grocer,  or  any  other  tradesman,  however  respectable,  with 
the  direction  and  management  of  a  police  for  5,000  or  6,000  inhabitants  ?  Why 
should  such  a  person,  unpaid  and  unrewarded,  be  taken  from  his  usual  avocations, 
and  called  upon  to  perform  the  laborious  duties  of  a  night  constable  ?  I  say,  Sir, 
that  he  has  no  reward;  or,  if  he  have  a  reward,  he  has  it  from  improper  sources;  and 
this,  I  contend,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  enquiry  I  propose.  I  am  aware,  Sir, 
that  abuses  exist  in  the  watch  and  police  systems.  I  am  aware  that,  after  having 
employed  a  man  for  twenty  or  tliirty  years,  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  him,  or 
how  to  provide  for  him,  and  therefore  they  continue  him  in  his  employment,  no  mat- 
ter how  unfit  for  it  he  may  have  become. 

I  shall  now.  Sir,  allude  shortly  to  certain  documents  which  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty 
to  lay  before  the  committee.  These  documents  show  the  increase  of  crime  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1827,  compared  with  1826.  Sir,  it  is  of  no  use  to  deceive  ourselves; 
it  is  of  no  use  to  shut  our  eyes  against  what  is  passing  around  us,  and  to  praise 
ourselves  upon  our  superior  morality  and  Christian  virtues.  It  is  our  duty  to  look 
around  us,  and  to  provide,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  remedies  for  the  evils  with  which  we 
are  surrounded.  By  doing  this,  we  shall  best  consult  the  interests  of  the  country  at 
large.  In  order  to  show  the  House  the  state  of  crime  in  the  metropolis,  I  shall  take 
leave  to  read  the  amount  of  commitments  within  the  last  few  years.  In  1823,  the 
total  number  of  commitments  in  England  and  Whales  was  12,263;  in  1824,  it  was 
13,698;  making  an  increase  of  more  than  1,400  criminals.  In  the  next  year,  1825, 
the  number  was  14,437;  making  a  still  further  increase,  in  the  last  year,  of  739.  In 
1826,  the  number  was  16,147;  in  1827,  it  was  17,921 ;  making  an  increase  of  1,774 
in  the  last  year.  From  these  statements.  Sir,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  crime,  in  the  last  five  years,  to  the  amount  of  5,000  persons.  This,  I  say, 
is  evident  from  the  documents  I  have  just  read.  The  last  contains  the  number  of 
commitments  in  1826,  as  compared  with  those  in  1827,  showing  the  decrease  which 
has  taken  place  in  several  counties.  Perhaps  the  House  may  have  the  curiosity  to 
know  what  are  the  counties  in  which  a  decrease  of  crime  has  taken  place.  In  those 
counties  (although  there  has  been  a  general  increase  of  1,774  in  the  sum  total  of  the 
commitments  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  last  year)  there  has  been  a  decrease 
within  the  last  year  as  compared  with  the  former  year,  in  the  amount  of  commit- 
ments.     These  counties  are  Devonshire,  Gloucestershire,  the  city  of  Bristol,  the 
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counties  of  Huntingdon,  and  Middlesex,  and  London,  in  wliich  the  decrease  is 
as  groat  as  76;  and  lastly,  the  counties  of  Rutland  and  Surrey.  The  total  decrease 
is  only  lo7,  and  out  of  that  numher  the  counties  of  iMiddlesex  (including  London) 
and  Surrey  furnish  the  proportion  of  112;  so  that  in  the  other  counties  thedecrease 
has  been  but  very  slight.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  several 
counties  of  so  large  a  nature,  as  far  to  exceed  the  decrease  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred. That  increase  in  1827,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  committals  in  the 
same  counties  in  the  preceiling  year,  may  be  thus  stated  :  —  In  Cheshire  the  increase 
has  been  82;  in  Lincolnshire,  108;  in  Lancashire,  85  (a  number  not  very  large,  con- 
sidering the  population  of  that  county,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  that 
population  are  placed)  ;  in  Somersetshire,  156  (an  increase  larger  than  that  which 
has  taken  place  in  any  other  county  of  the  same  size) ;  in  Staffordshire,  121 ;  in  York- 
shire, 227;  and  in  Worcestershire,  81 ;  by  which,  together  with  other  counties,  the 
increase  amounts  in  the  gross  to  1,774.  These,  Sir,  are  some  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  increase  has  taken  place;  but  in  all  of  them  that  increase  has  been  con- 
siderable. In  Kent  and  Cardiganshire,  by  a  curious  and  fortuitous' circumstance, 
the  relative  numbers  have  continued  precisely  the  same.  From  this  enumeration  I 
do  not  attempt  to  draw  any  of  those  inferences,  for  which  it  seems  to  offer  so  wide  a 
field,  and  which  theorists  are  so  ready  to  adduce.  It  seems  to  me,  that  none  can 
be  safely  drawn  from  them,  either  upon  the  general  subject  of  distress,  on  that  of  the 
Game-laws,  or  on  that  of  the  facility  of  commitment,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
taking  into  consideration  a  vast  many  points  of  enquiry,  too  numerous  for  me  to 
touch  upon  at  present. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  points  which  appear  to  me  to  deserve  the  strictest  examination, 
and  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  obtain  such  examination  from  the  committee  which 
a  noble  lord  had  got  appointed  last  session,  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  increase 
of  crime  in  the  country  ;  and  from  the  returns  which  I  have  this  night  read  to  the 
House,  and  from  others  ot  a  similar  nature  which  may  afterwards  be  moved  for,  I 
think  that  the  causes  may  hereafter  be  ascertained  very  satisfactorily.  I  ought  to 
apologize  to  the  House  for  having  intruded  so  long  upon  its  patience ;  but  the  deep 
interest  which  I  naturally  take  in  this  subject  has  led  me  into  a  larger  field  than  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  traversed,  seeing  that  the  enquiry  which  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose is  limited  to  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  London  and  the  vicinity,  and 
to  the  state  of  the  police  for  its  detection  and  prevention.  I  feel,  however,  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  enquiry  is  connected  with  objects  of  such  deep  importance,  not 
merely  as  they  regard  the  security  of  individual  property,  but  also  as  they  regard 
the  morals  and  habits  of  the  entire  population,  that  it  will  be  my  excuse  for  having 
trespassed  so  long  on  the  time  of  the  House.  I  now  move,  Sir,  "  That  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
commitments  and  convictions  in  London  and  Middlesex  for  the  year  1827;  and  into 
the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis  and  the  districts  adjoining  thereto ;  and  to 
report  their  observations  thereupon  to  the  House." 

Several  members  having  spoken  to  the  question,  Mi*.  Secretary  Peel  replied,  and 
observed,  that  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Francis  Burdett)  was  mistaken  when  he  sup- 
p(jsed  that  nothing  had  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  of 
which  he  had  just  spoken.  He  believed  that  every  one  of  the  regulations  proposed 
had  been  carried  into  effect.  An  act  had  been  passed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
prison-discipline,  and  all  the  provisions  of  that  bill  had  been  acted  upon;  also  an 
alteration  had  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  licensing  system.  An  hon.  member 
had  complained,  that  the  proposed  alterations  were  only  to  extend  to  London  and 
Middlesex ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  understood  him  aright.  His  motion  was 
proposed  to  extend  to  the  metropolis  and  the  districts  adjoining  thereto ;  which  would 
of  course  include  a  portion  of  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Kent.  When,  however,  he  had 
referred  to  the  state  of  crime,  as  the  only  documents  he  had  were  furnished  from  the 
Old  Bailey,  he  had  of  course  been  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  London  and  Middlesex. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  fourth  hon.  member  for  London  was  not  present,  as  no  doubt 
he,  like  the  three  worthy  aldermen,  would  have  stood  up  to  vindicate  the  city  of 
London  ;  but  he  could  assure  those  hon.  gentlemen,  that  he  never  had  the  least  in- 
tention to  cast  the  slightest  reflections  on  the  police  of  the  city.  All  that  he  had  said 
was,  that  instead  of  the  police  of  London  being  on  a  concurrent  principle,  it  appeared 
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to  act  on  an  exclusive  one.  With  respect  to  the  crowded  state  of  Newgate,  that  would 
have  been  remedied  long  since,  had  it  not  been  for  a  doubt  that  was  entertained, 
that  by  a  prescriptive  right,  arising  from  long  custom,  the  recorder's  report  ought 
to  be  taken  within  the  limits  of  London.  Steps,  however,  were  taken  to  relieve  the 
pressure  without  delay.  He  had  only  to  observe,  that  in  constituting  this  committee, 
he  had  been  anxious  to  select  fliose  magistrates  who  had  been  most  active  in  their 
respective  counties.  Several  very  active  members  were  already  too  much  occupied 
upon  the  finance  committee  to  give  this  the  benefit  of  their  labours. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed.  • 


TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS. 
February  28,  1828. 

Lord  J.  Russell  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  further  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
The  noble  lord  observed,  that  there  was  another  act  which  he  wished  to  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  namely,  the  act  of  the  16th  Geo.  II.,  for  indemnifying  from 
penalties  individuals  who  had  not  qualified,  according  to  law,  for  certain  offices.  This 
proposition  having  been  agreed  to,  the  House  went  into  the  committee,  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  in  the  chair. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  addressed  the  committee,  and  concluded  by  moving, 
"  That  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  13th  of  Charles  II.,  entitled,  '  An  Act  for  the 
well-governing  and  regulating  of  Corporations,  and  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  25th 
Charles  II.,  entituled,  '  An  Act  for  preventing  dangers  which  may  happen  from 
Popish  Recusants,'  and  of  another  act  of  the  16th  Geo.  II.,  for  amending  the  last- 
mentioned  act,  as  require  the  person  or  persons  in  the  said  acts  described  to  take  or 
receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  or  usage  of  the 
Church  of  England,  for  the  purposes  therein  expressed,  or  impose  any  penalty,  for- 
feiture, incapacity,  or  disability,  by  reason  of  any  neglect  or  omission  so  to  do." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  when  it  was  considered  that  it  was  not  until  two 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  that  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  forty-four,  he  thought  that  a  longer  period  might  be  permitted  to  in- 
tervene between  the  success  of  that  motion  and  the  renewal  of  a  discussion  in  the 
committee  on  the  important  subject  to  which  that  motion  referred.  For  himself, 
he  begged  to  declare  that  he  had  been  so  engaged  during  the  last  two  days,  that  he 
had  neither  had  time  to  consult  with  others  upon  the  subject,  nor  of  forming  his  own 
opinion  conclusively  upon  it.  But,  after  the  decisive  majority  with  whicii  the 
motion  had  been  carried,  he  would  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  whether,  for  the  sake  of 
having  his  measure  followed  up  with  final  success,  he  would  not  be  disposed  to 
accept  some  alternative,  instead  of  the  absolute  and  entire  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.  The  noble  lord  should  bear  in  mind,  that  many  members  who 
voted  for  his  motion  on  the  former  night,  voted  only  for  going  into  a  committee 
upon  these  acts,  but  abstained  from  pledging  themselves  to  go  the  full  length  of  a 
total  and  unqualified  repeal  of  them.  To  ensure  the  continued  support  of  those 
members,  it  would  "be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  some  mode  short  of  repeal 
might  not  advantageously  be  adopted.  Another  inducement  to  the  noble  lord  should 
be  found  in  the  natural  anxiety  the  whole  House  entertained,  that  those  religious 
animosities  which  had  been  alluded  to  might  be  entirely  removed,  instead  of  being 
increased,  as  they  would  be,  if  the  measure  adopted  by  the  legislature  was  not  one  of 
general  satisfaction  to  the  whole  community.  Again,  if  the  redress  of  a  real  practi- 
cal grievance  were  the  object  of  the  noble  lord,  and  not  merely  the  triumph  of  an 
abstract  ])rinciple,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  shape  the  measure  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  it  would  meet  the  concurrence  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  not 
set  them  in  collision  on  a  subject  which  might  exasperate  feelings  whicii  they  were 
all  anxious  to  allay.  In  offering  these  suggestions,  he  wished  again  to  be  under- 
stood as  neither  having  concerted  with  others,  nor  having  yet  matured  his  own 
opinion  upon  it.     The  great  point  which  had  been  objected  to  by  those  who  sup- 
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ported  the  repeal,  was  the  principle  of  the  law  which  made  the  Sacramental  test  a 
qnulification  for  otTiee.  This  was  said  to  constitute  the  material  grievance;  for  al- 
though, in  admission  to  certain  corporate  offices,  tliis  qualification  was  not  enforced, 
yet  in  otlier  corporations  it  did  operate  as  a  practical  exclusion  from  these  offices. 
Although  the  law  in  some  instances  was  overlooked  and  Dissenters  admitted,  and 
although  in  a  few  corporations  it  was  enforced,  yet  these  few  instances  did  not  show 
the  whole  extent  of  the  grievance ;  for,  in  many  instances,  the  apprehension  of  the 
penalty  being  called  into  existence  prevented  many  Dissenters  from  aspiring  to  offices 
for  which,  but  for  such  apprehension,  they  would  become  candidates.  It  was 
difficult,  therefore,  and  indeed  almost  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
practical  grievance.  This  point  was  forcibly  urged  on  the  former  evening.  In 
stating  this  ground  he  admitted  it  was  entitled  to  the  utmost  attention,  and  there- 
fore he  suggested  the  expediency  of  not  precipitating  a  decision  to-night.  There 
was,  besides  this,  another  objection.  The  preamble  of  the  bill  was  not  in  unison 
with  the  different  clauses,  but  this  he  would  not  enter  into  at  present;  he  would 
only  appeal  to  tiie  noble  lord,  if  he  would  be  content  with  the  suspension  of  the  acts, 
so  far  as  regarded  the  Sacramental  test,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  whole  legislature ;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
a  practical  evil,  to  agree  to  a  measure,  though  less  perfect  than  might  be  wished,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  At  all  events, 
he  thought  the  question  ought  to  be  open  for  discussion ;  that  no  pledge  should  be 
given  by  any  member  on  either  side,  and  that,  above  all,  every  thing  should  be 
avoided  which  could  excite  animosity  or  angry  feelings.  He  therefore  appealed  to 
the  noble  lord,  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  come  to  a  decision  on  such  an  im- 
portant question,  after  only  a  few  hours'  consideration ;  and  hoped  that  the  Housq 
would  agree  to  postpone  the  discussion  at  least  for  a  few  hours. 

Late  in  the  evening,  j\Ir.  Peel  said  he  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would  postpone 
his  motion  for  three  or  four  days.  The  resolution  declared  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  that  the  acts  should  be  repealed ;  therefore,  if  a  bill  were  brought 
in  upon  the  report  of  that  committee,  it  would  be  inconsistent  afterwards  to  introduce 
a  clause  by  which  the  acts  were  only  to  be  suspended. 

And,  again,  Mr.  Peel  said  he  regretted  the  continuance  of  the  debate,  as  it  seemed 
likely  to  disturb  that  harmony  which  had  characterised  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
proceedings ;  but  he  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  whether  a  short  delay  would  not  be  the 
most  consistent  ?  After  the  unforeseen  majority,  he  was  not  prepai^d,  and  he 
believed  that  many  other  members  were  not  prepared,  to  say  what  course  it  Avould 
be  most  proper  to  adopt.  By  the  unexpected  decision  which  the  House  had  come 
to,  it  became  desirable  that  it  should  suspend  further  proceedings  for  a  short  time, 
to  consider  the  whole  bearings  of  the  question,  and  the  consequences  of  that  decision. 
The  noble  lord  would  not  prejudice  his  view  of  the  question  by  consenting  to  the 
delay.  If  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  now  intended  to  bring  the  question  of  suspension  or 
repeal  to  a  decision,  he  would  have  given  the  noble  lord  notice.  But  he  had  not 
considered  the  subject  sufficiently.  He  could  not  yet  say  what  would  be  the  best 
course  to  adopt,  for  he  had  strong  objections  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  that  an  oath 
should  be  substituted  as  a  protection  for  the  Church  establishment. 

After  some  remarks  from  other  members,  Lord  Milton  exclaimed — Away  with 
these  idle  pretences;  which  those  who  made  them  knew  were  pretences;  their  only 
object  being  to  regain  the  vantage  ground  they  had  lost,  and  bj;  delay,  to  defeat  the 
Dissenters,  and  not  the  Dissenters  only,  but  the  best  interests  of  the  Church! 

Mr.  Peel  warmly  repelled  the  noble  lord's  imjjutations ;  and  declared,  upon  his 
honour,  that  they  were  wholly  foreign  to  his  motives.  lie  had  been  most  unjustly 
accused  of  not  being  actuated  by  a  conciliatory  spirit  in  this  discussion.  AH  he 
would  say  was,  that,  after  what  had  passed,  he  would  not  only  not  propose  suspension, 
but  would  not  even  accept  delay ;  although  that  delay  were  pro[)osed  for  purposes 
which,  if  his  proposition  had  been  accepted  in  the  si)irit  in  which  it  had  been  made, 
might  have  turned  out  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  lie  would  leave  the  noble  lord  to 
take  the  course  which  his  judgment  pointed  out  to  him ;  declining  any  delay,  but 
reserving  to  himself  the  right,  at  any  future  stages  of  the  bill,  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  might  appear  to  him  advisable. — The  right  hon.  gentleman  shortly  after 
left  the  House. 
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Several  members  having  spoken  briefly  on  the  subject,  Lord  Milton  said  he  was 
sorrv  for  what  had  occurred.     He  had  no  intention  to  excite  anger. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to.  Previously  to  which  several  of  the  ministers 
retired  from  the  House. 

]Mr.  Littleton  said  a  few  words ;  after  which  Colonel  Davies  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  they  who  allowed  paltry,  petty,  and  personal,  feeling  to  interfere  with  the 
broad  path  of  their  duty,  were  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  that,  or  in  any  other  House. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  declared,  that  if  any  circumstance  could  induce  him  to  with- 
draw his  confidence  from  an  administration,  it  would  be  the  circumstance  he  had 
just  witnessed  ;  namely,*the  secession  of  ministers  from  the  House. 

At  the  close  of  a  few  observations  from  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Peel  re-entered 
the  House. 

Lord  F.  L.  Gower  said,  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  announced  the  probability  of 
his  withdrawing  his  valuable  support  from  a  minister  who  was  liable  to  moments  of 
irritation.  Now,  he  must  say,  that  if  he  found  his  right  hon.  friend  to  be  a  minister 
whose  blood  was  so  cold  that  he  could  not  rise  under  an  unmerited  attach — under 
the  imputation  of  acting  on  false  pretences — he,  in  his  tiirn,  would  withdraw  his 
support  from  him.  In  his  right  hon.  friend's  secession  from  the  House  under  the 
circumstances  that  had  taken  place,  he  entirely  concurred.  He  (Lord  F.  L.  Gower) 
did  not  take  the  same  course,  because,  though  he  had  voted  in  the  minority  on  the 
former  evening,  yet,  seeing  the  majority  against  his  view  of  the  question,  he  would, 
if  called  upon  to  decide  between  suspension  and  repeal,  undoubtedly  give  his  vote  for 
the  latter.  For  these  reasons  he  did  not  f(/llow  his  right  hon.  friend,  upon  whom, 
in  his  absence,  the  gallant  officer  had  chosen  to  make  a  personal  attack. 
,  Sir  G.  Warrender  said,  that  when  he  commented  on  the  departure  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  declared  his  intention  of  not  voting  on  the 
question.  He  was  not  apt  to  give  way  to  feelings  of  irritation,  but  he  supposed  that, 
on  this  occasion,  he  had  caught  the  infection.  If  he  had  said  any  thing  objection- 
able, he  was  sorry  for  it. 

Mk.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  he  was  occupied  very  agreeably  up-stairs  when 
the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  that  his  gallant  friend  was  ready  to  withdraw 
his  support  from  the  government ;  nevertheless,  he  did  not  allow  the  intelligence 
to  disturb  his  repast.  The  fact  was,  that  having  fasted  since  nine  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  being  com])letely  exhausted,  he  had  retired  to  take  some  refreshment. 
He  had  returned  to  listen  to  the  attack  which  was  made  upon  him,  but  he  feared 
that  he  should  again  provoke  the  indignation  of  his  gallant  friend  by  pursuing  the 
same  course  by  which  it  had  been  excited ;  for  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  the 
House  when  the  question  should  be  put,  if  it  had  not  already  been  put  from  the 
chair.  When  he  left  the  House,  he  intended  no  disrespect  to  the  noble  lord,  or  to 
the  committee. 

The  House  resumed ;  and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  brought  up  on  Tuesday, 
the  4th  of  March. 
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February  29,  1828. 

Mr.  Brougham  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  motion  : — "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  respectfully  re- 
questing that  it  may  be  his  majesty's  jdeasure  to  cause  a  commission  to  issue,  to  en- 
quire into  the  abuses  whicl)  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  time  into  the 
administration  of  the  Laws  of  these  Realms,  and  of  the  Courts  of  Common-law,  and 
to  report  on  what  remedies  it  may  seem  fit  and  expedient  to  adopt  for  their  removal." 

In  the  course  of  the  long  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel 
said,  it  had  struck  him  that  it  would  be  some  advantage  to  the  House,  at 
the  present  period  of  the  debate,  especially  after  the  subject  of  the  admin- 
istration of  law  in  the  colonies  and  other  topics  had  been  introduced,  which 
did  not  strictly  apply  to  the  qiieslion  before  the  House — if  he  took  that  opportunity 
of  explaining  to  the  House  the  advice  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
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give  to  the  Crown,  with  respect  to  the  motion  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  submitted  to  the  House.  If  lie  had  understood  the  speech  of  that  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  aright,  it  seemed  to  bo  rather  an  explanation  of  his  general  and 
particular  views  on  tlie  topics  concerning  wliich  he  thought  it  proper  to  recommend 
an  alteration,  though  he  had  not  laid  down  in  what  those  alterations  were  to  consist. 
He  believed  tliat  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was,  "  That  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  praying,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  issue  a  commission  for  enquiry  into  the  defects,  occasioned  by  time 
and  otherwise,  in  the  laws  of  the  realm  of  England,  as  administered  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  and  the  remedies  which  may  be  expedient  for  the  same."  Now,  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  with  tlie  practical  results  which  it  was  hoped 
woidd  be  derived  from  the  measure,  if  some  limit  were  laid  down  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  enquiries  of  the  commission.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had,  indeed,  him- 
self pointed  out  some  branches  of  the  law  which  he  thought  it  desirable  not  to  touch 
upon,  because  they  had  already  been  taken  up  by  others.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  given  up  the  courts  of  equity,  because  the  equity  question  had  been  long 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  hon.  and  learned  member,  and  had  been  so  well  attended 
to  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  interfere  with  it.  Secondly,  he  had  aban- 
doned the  commercial  code.  That  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  law  of  this 
country;  but  that  branch  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  express  terms,  left 
out.  The  third  branch  which  he  had  cast  aside,  was  the  criminal  law  of  this 
country.  That  branch  also  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  excluded;  and,  in 
stating  his  determination  not  to  interfere  with  it,  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that  it 
was  not  his  Qtlr.  Peel's)  intention  to  abandon  that  course  which,  four  years 
ago,  he  had  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  amelioi-ating  that  portion  of  the  law.  Now, 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  he  had  not  the  least  intention 
to  abandon  his  labours  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  law.  He 
had  found,  on  his  re-appointment  to  the  situation  which  he  now  held,  that  during 
his  absence  from  office  one  branch  had  been  prepared — he  meant  that  which  re- 
ferred to  offences  i-elating  to  the  person ;  and  he  could  therefore  state,  that  the 
alterations  proposed  on  this  subject  would  certainly  be  submitted  to  parliament  in 
the  course  of  the  present  session,  though  he  believed  that  the  first  stops  on  the  sub- 
ject wovdd  be  commenced  in  the  other  House  of  Legislature.  The  House  would 
probably  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  no  very  long  time  ago  since  he  had  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  enactments  relative  to  juries,  so  that  now  all 
the  former  statutes  were  repealed,  and  embodied  in  one.  He  had  likewise  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  offences  against  property  witlnn  one  statute, 
and  for  embodying  the  malicious  injury  of  property  in  another  ;  so  that  now,  in  short, 
the  whole  law  of  offences  against  property  was  contained  in  two  acts.  There  still 
remained,  however,  two  important  branches  which  required  to  be  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  House,  as  belonging  to  the  criminal  law  of  the  country.  One  of  those 
branches  was  the  offences  against  the  person,  of  whicli  the  proposed  modification  was 
already  iircpared,  and  nearly  ready  to  be  submitted  to  parliament ;  and  the  other  was 
the  law  of  forgery,  which  latter  was  a  most  important  topic,  and  might  therefore 
probably  soon  call  for  the  attention  of  tlie  House.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  com- 
plained of  the  great  increase  of  the  Statute-book;  but  he  thought  that  if  that  hon. 
member  would  take  into  consideration  the  bulk,  which  was  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant point,  he  would  find  that  by  the  arrangement,  which  had  been  adopted  at  his 
suggestion,  there  was  not  above  one  statute  now  for  ten  times  that  number  formerly, 
and  that  the  diminution  in  size  was  still  more  considerable,  by  means  of  the  con- 
solidation which  had  been  carried  into  effect. — According  to  the  view  that  had  been 
taken  of  the  subject  by  the  hon.  member  who  had  spoken  last,  an  important  branch 
had  been  excepted  from  the  examinations  of  the  commission,  which  he  seemed  to 
think  might  have  been  introduced  with  advantage.  Now,  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit 
the  importance  of  the  l)ranch  alluded  to;  but  he  did  not  think  that  questions  of  this 
sort,  which  ajiplied  to  foreign  and  colonial  interests,  could  ho  properly  considered 
as  coming  within  the  enquiries  of  the  commission.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  its  ten- 
dency would  be  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  commission  from  objects  uku'C  imme-  ' 
diatcly  within  its  pursuit,  and  to  make  the  commissioners,  by  calling  upon  them  to 
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investigate  a  subject,  the  evidence  and  facts  of  which  were  scattered  and  far  removed, 
entail  a  heavy  burthen  of  expense  upon  the  country,  without  any  adequate  gain  being 
derived  from  it. — He  also  doubted  the  prudence  of  forming  the  commission  on  the 
plan  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mover,  especially  as  he  thought  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  committee  not  sufficient,  if  the  law  of  real  property,  and  the  practice  of 
pleading  before  the  superior  courts,  were  both  to  be  topics  of  enquiry.  He  felt  bound 
to  state  his  express  opinion,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  confined 
the  views  of  the  commission  to  some  definite  objects,  and  to  have  had  two  commis- 
sions instead  of  one.  This  arrangement  appeared  to  him  to  be  much  preferable  to 
the  one  proposed ;  for  though  it  was  an  old  saying — and  a  saying  for  which  they  had 
sacred  authority — that  "in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,"  yet  he 
doubted  whether  a  number  of  commissioners  were  more  likely  to  arrive  at  wise  con- 
clusions than  a  few.  He  thought  it  would  prove,  that  the  commission  would  be  so 
encumbered,  that  continual  derangements  would  take  place,  from  there  being  so  many 
ditferent  views  to  be  brought  together.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  if  the  commission 
was  to  consist  of  five  members  instead  of  so  many,  much  more  business  would  be  got 
through,  and  in  a  much  more  effectual  manner.  Of  course  he  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  in  thus  limiting  their  number,  they  were  to  decline  receiving  such  assistance 
as  might  be  proffered  by  others;  but  he  was  sure  that  there  were  many  important 
branches  of  the  law  which  must  become  objects  of  enquiry,  that  would  derive  infinite- 
ly greater  benefit  from  one  or  two  professional  persons,  than  from  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  proceedings  that  would  be  examined 
into.  The  reports  of  those  professional  persons  might  be  embraced  in  the  report  of 
the  commission ;  and  he  was  therefore  sure,  that  if  there  were  two  commissions  ap- 
pointed the  number  would  be  sufficient.  Supposing  that  the  progress  of  actions 
through  the  superior  courts  of  law  were  to  be  the  object  of  enquiry  for  the  one  com- 
mission, and  the  transfer  of  real  property — or  in  other  words,  and  more  common 
acceptation,  conveyancing — the  object  of  the  other,  it  was  clear  that  greater  expedi- 
tion would  be  obtained  than  if  one  commission  had  to  labour  tlu-ough  the  vast  mass 
of  evidence  that  those  two  objects  united  must  necessarily  produce. 

He  was  also  desirous  that,  when  the  commission  should  issue,  the  Crown  should 
not  be  precluded  from  making  an  enquiry,  by  its  legal  advisers,  into  other  objects 
by  which  it  was  possible  that  much  good  might  be  effected,  without  any  additional 
expense  being  incurred  :  and  he  might  more  particularly  allude  to  one  part  of  what 
he  thought  might  well  become  a  portion  of  its  enquiry,  which  was  the  alteration  of 
the  terms  from  the  order  in  which  they  now  stood.  He  did  not  believe  that  on  this 
question  there  would  arise  any  great  difficulty ;  for,  as  far  as  he  knew,  the  concur- 
rent opinion  of  every  lawyer  was,  that  such  an  alteration  would  be  highly  expedient 
and  advantageous.  The  only  present  difficulty  was,  that  the  leisure  which  occurred 
at  Easter  should  extend  to  the  bar;  and  he  thought  tliat  this  might  be  arranged  by 
the  Crown,  without  the  aid  of  a  commission. — VVith  respect  to  what  were  to  be  the 
objects  of  the  enquiry  of  the  commission,  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  House 
should  fully  understand  what  questions  were  likely  to  devolve  upon  it ;  because,  when 
the  House  should  once  be  in  possession  of  what  were  to  be  the  principal  objects  to 
which  the  commission  was  to  direct  its  attention,  they  would  be  able  to  understand 
that  any  discussion  at  present  ui)on  those  points  would  be  premature,  and  that  much 
time  would  necessarily  be  saved  to  the  House,  by  the  postponement  of  the  discussion 
of  any  question  which  it  shf>uld,  on  all  hands,  be  agreed  was  a  fit  object  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  commission.  He  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  jealous  of  the  enquiry  that  he  proposed  to  institute  ;  all  that  he  was 
anxious  about  was,  that  it  should  be  fidly  defined  what  were  to  be  the  objects  which 
the  commission  was  to  have  in  view ;  and  it  was  with  this  feeling  that  he  thought  an 
address  such  as  the  following  might  be  substituted  for  the  one  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman — "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  His  Majesty,  respectfully  retpiesting  that  His  'Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  seem  most  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  causing  due  enquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  origin,  progress,  and  termination,  of  Actions  in  the  superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law  in  this  Country,  and  matters  connected  therewith,  and  into 
the  state  of  the  Law  regarding  the  transfer  of  Real  Property.'"  He  had  certainly 
ma^lc  u})  his  mind  in  favour  of  there  being  two  commissions,  and  he  thought  that  it 
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would  be  much  better  to  try  the  matter  that  way,  than  by  the  introduction  of  bills 
into  the  House.    AVith  respect  to  the  Writs  of  Error  Bill,  which  had  been  introduced 
last  session,  looking  at  it  abstractedly,  he  could  see  no  objection  to  it ;  but,  unless 
other  alterations  were  carried  into  ettect  to  bear  that  Act  out,  it  would  be  of  no  use. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  speech  which  he  had 
heard  witli  much  reji^ret,  because  with  respect  to  it  he  conceived  that  his  propo- 
sition was  totally  inelhcient  for  any  practical  purpose.    He  alluded  to  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  said  with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  magistracy  of 
this  country.    For  his  own  part,  he  knew  not  how  the  appointment  of  the  magistracy 
could  be  placed  in  better  hands  than  in  those  of  the  highest  officer  under  the  Crown  ; 
and,  in  the  appointment,  he  could  not  see  how  that  high  otEcer  could  discover  the 
fitness  of  the  individual,  except  through  the  medium  of  some  local  authority.     To 
suffer  such  a  duty  to  devolve  on  tlie  judges  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  infinitely  more 
open  to  objection  than  to  leave  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.     He  knew  that,  with 
respect  to  the  sheriffs,  the  judges'  opinion  was  taken;  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  advantage  was  derived  from  that  fact ;  and  indeed  how  could  there  be,  when  it  was 
considered  how  very  short  the  stay  of  each  judge  was  in  the  county  while  passing 
round  on  the  circuit — never  exceeding  a  week,  or,  at  most,  a  fortnight  at  a  time  ?  He 
therefore  thought  he  might  safely  say  that  the  nominations  of  the  sheriffs,  as  prac- 
tised at  present,   offered  no  inducements  to  transfer  the  ap])ointment  of  magistrates 
from  the  custon  rotulorum  of  the  county.     The  hon.   and   learned  gentleman,  in 
finding  fault  with  the  system  of  the  unpaid  magistracy,  appears  to  have  rested  the 
principal  strength  of  his  argument  on  this  point,  contending,  that  if  the  chancellor 
appoint  the  magistrate,  at  least  his  choice  should  not  be  derived  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  to  which  the  magistrate  belonged.      Li  examining  this 
question,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  compare  the  state  of  England  with  that  of  L'e- 
land.     In  the  latter  coimtry,  as  there  was  more  than  one  person  from  whom  the 
necessary  recommendation  came,  no  one  was  looked  upon  as  responsible ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  persons  were  elected  who  never  could  have  obtained  the  office 
had  the  regulation  been  the  same  there  as  it  was  in  England  ;  and  he  had  always  felt 
that,  if  one  responsible  officer  could  be  found  in  Ireland  similar  to  the  lord-lieute- 
nant here,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  magistracy  of  that  country.      In 
the  course  of  his  argument,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  contended,  that 
half  of  the  mischief  of  the  system  was,  that  the  act  that  was  done  was  not  the  act  of 
any  particular  individual,  by  which  two-thirds  of  the  moral  responsibility  were  got 
rid  of.     But  what  would  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  have  in  the  place  of  the 
present  system  ?     He  believed  that  there  were  in  this  country  about  four  thousand 
five  hundred  magistrates,  and  though  he  believed  that  there  might  be  individual 
instances  of  misconduct  in  members  of  this  numerous  body,  yet  he  knew,  from 
experience,  that  there  was  no  body  of  men  so  jealous  of  the  behaviour  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  corps  as  these  very  magistrates:  in  most  of  the  complaints  that  were 
made  of  the  obnoxious  conduct  of  individuals,  it  happened  that  the  charge  was 
brought  forward  by  some  of  iiis  brother  magistrates,  in  order  that  the  subject  might 
be  fully  investigated;   so  jealous  were  they  of  the  honour  of  their  body,  and  so 
anxious  that  no  misconduct  should  escape  punishment — no  offender  pass  unnoticed — 
without  bringing  the  penalty  he  deserved  on  his  bead. 

With  respect  to  the  licensing  system,  there  certainly  might  be  some  abuses  of 
it ;  but  how  would  that  be  improved  by  the  judges  having  a  control  over  tlic  a])point- 
nicnt  of  the  magistrates?  And,  if  this  were  so  before  any  alteration  took  place,  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ought  to  show  what  was  the  local  authority  on  M'hich 
he  intended  to  confer  those  powers  which  were  at  present  vested  in  them.  In  touch- 
ing on  such  important  and  extensive  subjects  as  these,  it  was  necessary  to  look  at 
the  whole  system  :  it  should  be  first  enquired  wlietlior  it  deserved  to  be  condemned, 
and  tlien  what  system  might  advantageously  be  proposed  in  its  place.  For  his 
own  ))art,  he  thouglit  that  the  supersession  of  the  magistrates  who  were  at  present 
acting  throughout  the  country  would  be  a  very  great  evil.  He  was  an  advocate 
for  the  plan  at  present  existing,  because  he  thought  that  it  contributed  to  the 
bringing  together  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society.  The  justice  of  the 
country  must  be  administered  in  some  way  or  other;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
iu  what  way  it  could  be  administered  half  so  satisfactorily  as  at  present  ?     If  the 
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unpaid  system  were  to  be  changed  into  a  paid  one,  the  consequence  would  be  that 
there  would  be  an  immense  number  of  stipendiary  magistrates  established.  And 
what  would  be  the  salary  of  that  body  ?  In  London  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
supersede  the  gratuitous  magistrates  by  the  appointment  of  a  stipendiary  police ; 
but  Mr.  Bentham,  a  gentleman  whose  works  were  pretty  generally  known,  objected 
to  the  payment  of  £800  a-year,  and  said  that  in  France  the  Jttges  de  Paix,  who 
ofSciated  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  our  police  magistrates,  had  but  a  yearly 
income  of  from  £200  to  £300  a-year,  and  he  therefore  contended  that  £300  or 
£400  a-year  ought  to  oe  enough  for  those  of  this  country.  But  supposing  this  to 
be  the  amount  fixed,  was  it  likely  that  any  number  of  g«itlemen,  well  acquainted 
with  the  law,  would  be  found  to  undertake  such  an  office  for  that  remuneration  ? 
And  even  then,  in  whom  was  the  appointment  to  be  vested  ?  Was  it  to  be  in  the 
Crown  or  in  the  local  authorities  ?  Was  it  to  be  paid  out  of  a  county  rate,  or  out 
of  the  public  funds  ?  If  the  latter,  what  a  vast  increase  of  expense  there  would  be  to 
the  country;  besides  which,  it  would  be  the  means  of  adding  a  large  number  of 
stipendiary  retainers  to  the  Government.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  that  if  such  an 
alteration  should  take  place,  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  remain  with  the  Crown 
than  with  a  local  authority,  as  there  would  be  a  better  security  in  case  any  improper 
person  should  be  appointed.  If  it  were  to  be  in  some  local  authority,  there  would 
be  great  danger  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  patronage  to  certain  parties,  and  that 
the  appointments  in  some  instances  would  rather  take  place  from  favour  than  from 
merit.  He  knew  that  there  were  some  parts  of  the  country  where  the  administration 
of  justice  was  kept  back  by  the  accumulation  of  manufactures  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  was  not  only  the  means  of  increasing  crime,  but  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  magistrates,  as  such  works  as  those  frequently  contributed  to  drive  away  country 
gentlemen :  such  cases  as  these  might  be  found  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  and  in 
the  Welsh  iron  districts.  He  did  not  pretend  to  deny  that  there  were  faults  in  the 
unpaid  magistracy  system ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  thought  it  better  than  any  other 
that  could  be  proposed.  Even  if  he  were  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  assertion,  that 
the  system  of  appointing  magistrates  was  defective  to  the  extent  which  some  hon. 
gentlemen  wished  the  House  to  believe,  he  confessed  he  knew  of  no  system  which 
could  possibly  be  adopted  in  its  place.  It  was  too  much  the  fashion,  among  a  certain 
class  of  persons,  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  the  magistracy  of  Eng- 
land. That  there  were  in  that  body,  as  in  every  other  numerous  class  of  men,  a  few 
who  might  prove  justly  liable  to  that  censure,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny ;  but  as  a 
great  body,  called  upon  to  fulfil  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  society,  he  knew 
of  none  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  who  performed  that  duty  with  greater  zeal, 
with  greater  integrity,  with  a  more  honourable  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their 
fellow  subjects,  and  with  a  more  satisfactory  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  placed  under  their  control.  And  he  contended  that,  after  all,  the  impression 
created  by  any  public  institution  upon  the  public  mind,  was  the  main  consideration 
to  be  attended  to.  He  could  not  indeed  divest  himself  of  the  belief,  from  all  he  had 
heard,  and  all  he  had  read,  that  there  was  a  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  the 
peasantry  of  this  country  favourable  to  the  present  system  of  m.agisterial  appoint- 
ments ;  and  that  the  tenantry  and  neighbours  of  a  country  gentleman  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  were  satisfied  there  was  better  and  more  substantial  justice  done 
by  their  landlord,  than  they  could  possibly  hope  to  receive  from  any  stipendiary 
magistrate,  appointed  at  £500  a-year,  or  at  any  other  sum,  or  in  any  other  way 
which  might  be  devised.  That  was  his  conviction ;  and  he  believed  there  was  not 
a  member  of  that  House  who  would  not  allow  that  what  he  had  said  upon  the 
subject  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  general  imj)ression.  If,  however,  it  could 
be  clearly  proved  that  any  of  this  body  had  misconducted  themselves,  he  was  as 
willing  as  any  other  man  to  consent  to  any  measure  which  might  ensure  their 
removal  or  their  punishment.  If,  as  had  been  observed  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
abuses  had  been  allowed  to  creep  into  the  administration  of  impartial  justice,  par- 
ticularly in  the  licensing  system,  he  admitted  that  the  subject  deserved  the  most 
serious  consideration ;  and  if  it  were  found  that  any  of  the  abuses  of  that  nature 
were  connected  with  the  too  unlimited  power  of  the  magistrates,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  a  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  to  tlie  evil,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  checked 
in  that  manner  which  might  be  found  the  most  speedy  and  the  most  effectual.     He 
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apprehended,  however,  that  the  evil  of  the  licensing  system  was  connected,  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  with  what  was  called  the  small  jurisdictions,  than  the  great  body  of 
county  magistracy. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  knowledge  or  attainments  would  permit  him  to 
go  into  all  the  extensive  subjects  embraced  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, upon  all  those  various  technical  and  professional  points  which  that  speech 
involved ;  he  trusted  to  the  acuteness  and  experience  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friends, 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown.  At  the  same  time  he  might  be  permitted  to  say, 
that,  although  he  was  willing  to  agree  generally  to  the  cour.se  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  recommended,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  that  the  House 
should  not  pledge  itself  to  any  particular  course,  or  adopt  any  particular  view  upon 
these  subjects ;  but  that  they  should,  on  the  contrary,  send  the  matter  to  the  Commis- 
sion, without  the  adoption  or  declaration  of  any  particular  opinions,  as  they  would 
thercb}'-  he  in  a  better  condition  to  apply  a  deliberate  consideration  to  the  plans  or 
remedies  which  that  Commission  might  recommend  hereafter.  He  believed  that  they 
were  all  engaged — the  government,  and  every  individual  member  of  that  House — 
in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  object;  namely,  the  improvement  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  removal  of  those  abuses  which  may  have  crept  in  from  the 
effect  of  negligence,  or  the  lapse  of  ages.  That  such  was  their  common  view  must 
be  admitted  by  all,  and  he  confessed  he  could  not  conceive  what  could  be  the  ob- 
ject of  any  government  in  protecting  or  maintaining  these  abuses.  Of  this  he  was 
certain,  that  the  greatest  and  the  most  substantial  claim  a  government  could  have 
upon  the  country,  would  be  an  honest  desire  to  secure  to  the  people  an  impartial, 
a  speedy,  and  an  inexpensive,  administration  of  justice.  The  matters  involved  in 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  speech,  although  deserving  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, were,  however,  too  numerous,  and  involving  interests  too  important,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  subjects  of  legislation,  without  the  deepest  enquiry,  and  the  most  ma- 
ture reflection.  Those  important  subjects  affected  the  continuance  of  a  system  of 
things,  and  a  practice  of  law  which  had  been  established  for  ages,  and  which  was 
interwoven  with  all  the  prejudices,  and  associated  with  all  the  customs,  and  manners, 
and  institutions  of  the  country.  Philosophers  might  affect  to  disregard  these  feel- 
ings or  tliese  prejudices ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  all  practical  men,  they  were  objects 
deserving  the  most  serious  attention.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had,  on  a 
former  evening,  introduced  the  name  of  Cromwell  as  a  member  for  Cambridge,  and 
as  a  practical  reformer,  and  had  spoken  of  his  great  qualities  in  that  respect.  He 
was  willing  to  give  credit  to  all  that  had  been  said  of  him  as  a  practical  reformer, 
and  was  the  more  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  statement  from  the  compliment  paid 
him  by  Mr,  Burke,  in  quoting  from  the  favourite  poet  of  that  reformer  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

"  Still  as  you  rise,  the  State,  exalted  too, 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  ch.angcd  by  you — 
Chancjed  like  tiie  world's  great  scone,  when,  without  noise, 
The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  light  destroys." 

He  did  not  know  whether  the  person  to  whom  these  lines  were  originally  applied 
deserved  them ;  but  he  agreed  in  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Burke  had  given  in  (piot- 
ing  them,  and  in  the  propriety  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  this  way.  Let  the 
subject  be  seriously  considered,  let  changes  be  made  if  they  were  required ;  but  let 
them  not  be  made  violently  or  suddenly,  and  without  attention  to  prejudices  which 
were  interwoven  with  society.  With  these  feelings  he  was  ready  to  co-operate  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  speech,  seemed 
to  entertain  the  wish  that  he  entertained ;  namely  that  enquiry  should  jirecede 
reform;  and  it  gave  him  much  more  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thus  co- 
operating with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  than  to  propose  any  adverse  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  noAV  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Brougham  having  spoken  in  reply,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Sir  Henry  Parnell  moved  for — "  A  Copy  of  the  Letters  Patent  wherein  the  Civil 
Articles  for  the  Surrender  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  in  the  year  1691  were  ratified 
and  exemplified  by  King  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary." 

After  Mr.  H.  Grattan  had  seconded  the  motion,  and  spoken  to  the  question,  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics, — 

jNIr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  whatever  credit  the  hon.  gentleman  might  claim 
to  himself  for  discretion,  he  thought  that  he  would  not  obtain  it,  if  he  claimed  it  for 
a  temperate,  dispassionate,  and  conciliatory  consideration  of  the  claims  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  under  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  He  would  not  be  provoked  by 
the  example  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  travel  out  of  the  record  then  before  the  House. 
He  would  rather  pursue  the  course  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  hon.  baronet 
in  originating  this  motion,  and  would  postpone  to  another  opportunity  an  examina- 
tion of  the  legitimate  import  of  the  wording  of  that  Treaty;  for  he  agreed  with 
him  in  thinking,  that  if  that  Treaty  were  to  be  discussed  on  a  future  opportunity,  the 
most  expedient  course  for  hon.  members  to  take  would  be  to  move  for  the  production  of 
the  Treaty  now,  and  to  reserve  their  sentiments  upon  it  until  the  period  of  the  pro- 
mised discussion.  When  lie  came  into  the  House  that  night,  he  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  acquiesce  in  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet.  He  had  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  production  of  the  Treaty,  and  if  the  hon.  baronet  had  moved  for  it  without 
adding  a  word,  he  should  have  acquiesced  in  the  motion  with  equal  silence.  But 
whilst  he  made  that  statement,  he  was  obliged  by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Dublin  to  add,  that  having  studied  ver}'  carefully  the  words  of  the  Treaty,  and  hav- 
ing referred  very  industriously  to  the  construction  put  upon  it  in  the  works  of 
contemporary  writers,  he  had  come  to  a  decided  conviction  that  no  privilege  was  at 
present  withdrawn  from  the  Catholics,  which  they  had  the  power  to  claim  under 
that  Treaty.  He  was  ready  at  any  time  to  discuss  that  question  temperately  and 
dispassionately ;  but  he  must  say,  that,  having  resorted  with  great  diligence  to  all 
the  contemporary  sources  of  information,  he  was  convinced,  not  that  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  had  not  been  violated  by  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne — but  that  the  privileges 
which  were  now  claimed  for  the  Roman  Catholics  could  not  be  demanded  as  a 
matter  of  right  under  that  Treaty.  The  lion,  gentleman  had  said,  that  certain  per- 
sons were  inclined  to  consider  that  Treaty  out  of  date,  owing  to  the  length  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  its  ratification,  and  to  argue  that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  stipulations  of  it  at  the  time,  the  Roman  (Catholics  of  the  present  day  had  no 
right  to  claim  any  benefit  from  them.  Now,  he  would  frankly  declare  that,  if  any 
such  persons  did  exist,  he  was  not  one  of  them.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  no 
reference  ought  to  be  made  to  the  political  considerations  which  might  have  grown 
up  since  the  ratification  of  that  Treaty,  and  that  an  overruling  necessity  might  not 
have  justified  parliament  in  deviating  from  the  strict  sense  of  its  stipulations.  His 
view  of  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  would  certainly  be  altered,  if  he  could 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  resigned  certain  advantages 
which  they  held  at  the  time  of  signing  that  Treaty,  upon  the  faith  of  receiving  others 
whicli  were  now  withheld  from  them.  In  resorting  to  that  Treaty,  he  thought 
that  the  real  question  which  the  House  had  to  decide  was  simply  this — Were  the 
Roman  Catholics  admitted  by  it  to  seats  in  parliament?  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
referred  to  two  articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, — the  first  and  the  ninth, — which 
he  said  opened  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  all  the  privileges  which  they  had 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  upon  their  submitting  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
"  I  am  surprised,"  said  Mr.  Peel,  "  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  say,  that 
by  the  terms  of  the  ninth  article  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  King  William  to 
leave  the  privileges  of  the  constitution  as  open  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  The  first  article  is  couched  in  these  terms  : — '  The  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II ;  and  their  Majesties,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  will  permit  thein  to  summon 
a  parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics 
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such  further  security  in  that  particular,  as  may  preserve  them  from  anj'  disturbances 
upon  the  account  of  their  said  religion.'  And  the  ninth  article,  on  wliicli 
the  lion,  gentleman  also  relies,  is  worded  thus: — 'The  oath  to  be  administered 
to  such  iloman  Catholics  as  submit  to  their  Majesties'  government,  shall  be  the 
oath  above  said,  meaning  the  Oatii  of  Allegiance,  'and  no  other.'  Now,  to 
what  class  of  persons  do  these  two  articles  refer?  Not  to  the  whole  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland,  but  to  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  second  article,  who 
should  submit  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  his  majesty's  government.  And  what 
are  the  terms  of  the  second  article?  That  'all  the  inhabitants  or  residents  of  Limerick, 
or  any  other  garrison  now  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Irish,  and  all  officers  and 
soldiers  now  in  arms  under  any  commission  of  King  James,  or  those  authorised  by  him 
to  grant  the  same,  in  the  several  counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  C'ork,  and  Mayo, 
or  any  of  them  [and  all  such  as  are  under  their  protection  in  the  said  counties],  and 
all  the  commissioned  officers  in  their  majesties'  quarters  that  belong  to  the  Irish  regi- 
ments now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with,  and  who  are  not  prisoners  of  war,  or  have 
taken  protection,  and  who  shall  return  and  submit  to  their  majesties'  obedience,  and 
their  and  every  of  their  heirs,  shall  hold,  ])nssess,  and  enjoy  all  and  every  their  estates 
of  freehold  and  inheritance,  and  all  the  rights,  titles,  interests,  privileges,  and  im- 
mnnities,  which  they  and  every  or  any  of  them  held,  enjoyed,  or  were  rightfully  and 
lawfully  entitled  to  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  or  at  any  time  since  by  the 
laws  and  statutes  that  were  in  force  in  the  said  reign  of  King  Charles  II.'  And 
then  follows,  as  I  before  stated,  the  ninth  article,  which  states  the  oath  that  shall  be 
administered  to  those  wlio  seek  to  obtain  these  immunities.  Now,  I  ask  the  hon. 
baronet,  whetherit  be  possible  for  him  to  contend,  upon  the  language  of  those  articles, 
that  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  to  be  admissible  to  seats  in  parliament 
on  merely  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  ?  If  it  be,  as  he  contends,  what  reason 
does  he  give  for  the  government  of  King  William  inserting  an  article  in  the  Treaty 
which  should  place  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  even  on  a  more  favourable  foot- 
ing than  their  Protestant  countrymen  ?  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  version  which 
the  hon.  baronet  has  put  upon  these  articles  cannot  be  correct;  for  what  says  the 
seventh  article  of  the  Tre'iity  ?  '  Every  nobleman  and  gentleman  comj)rised  in  the 
said  second  and  third  article  shall  have  liberty  to  ride  with  a  sword  and  case  of  pistols, 
if  they  shall  think  fit ;  and  keep  a  gun  in  their  houses  for  the  defence  of  the  same, 
or  for  fowling.'  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  such  an  article  could  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Treaty,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  admit  every  nobleman  and  gen- 
tleman to  a  seat  in  parliament,  on  his  merely  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  ?  Now, 
let  me  ask  the  House  to  look  at  the  state  of  Ireland  at  that  time ;  for  as  this  is  a 
question  of  dry  law,  and  unconnected  with  political  considerations,  we  may  look  at 
it  without  any  of  that  warm  political  feeling  which  intrudes  itself  too  often  in  spite 
of  ourselves  into  our  debates,  when  we  look  at  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  It  is 
argued,  that  it  was  intended  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  to  admit  all 
Catholics  into  parliament  on  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  Now,  I  think  that  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  contemplated  the  possibility  of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  into  parlia- 
ment. For,  as  I  askeil  before,  what  was  then  the  condition  of  Ireland  ?  The  Treaty  was 
signed  in  1691,  and  a  parliament  had  been  sitting  in  Dublin  under  the  authority  of 
King  James  in  the  latter  part  of  1G89.  I  will  not  ask  of  what  description  were  the 
acts  of  that  parliament,  for  I  wish  not  to  introduce  any  irritating  topics  into  the 
debate;  but  I  will  ask  of  what  persons  did  it  consist?  It  consisted  of  241  members; 
it  sat  for  two  years,  and  during  all  that  time  it  had  only  six  Protestants  in  its  num- 
bers. Now,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that,  with  the  experience  of  that  parliament 
before  him,  King  William  would  have  been  so  impolitic  as  to  allow  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  sit  in  parliament  upon  such  terms  as  the  hon.  baronet  has  represented  ?  It 
seems  too  great  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that,  when  the  Roman  Catholics  had  for  some 
time  been  excluded  from  parliament  by  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  a  matter  of  such 
importance  as  their  re-admission  to  it  would  be  settled  at  once  without  any  discus- 
sion, and  under  such  a  general  form  of  words  as  that  '  they  shall  enjoy  such  privi- 
leges in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland.' 
Why  did  not  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  all  the  legal  talent  which  they  had  at  their 
command — for  Sir  Toby  Butler  was  with  them  at  Limerick — get  the  words  '  political 
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privileges'  inserted  in  the  Treaty,  supposing  that  King  William  was  willing  to  grant 
them  such  extensive  political  privileges  as  were  now  claimed  for  them  ?  Why  did 
they  not  insert  some  form  of  words  which  would  have  avoided  all  cavil  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  privileges,  reflecting,  as  they  must  have  done,  on  the  importance  of  having 
them  clearly  and  positively  defined  ? — But  I  have  another  reason  for  saying  that  the 
possession  of  such  privileges  as  were  now  asked  for  them,  was  never  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Limerick.  Does  the  hon.  baronet  recollect 
the  terms  on  which  they  insisted  previously  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty?  The 
House  will,  perhaps,  excuse  me  for  shortly  recapitulating  them.  Previously  to  the- 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  the  Roman  Catholics  sent  a  proposal  for  a  cessation  of  arms 
to  General  Ginckle.  It  was  granted.  The  next  day  they  submitted  their  proposals 
to  him  in  the  seven  propositions  following: — '  1st.  That  their  Majesties  will,  by  an 
Act  of  Indemnity,  pardon  all  past  offences  whatever ;  2nd.  All  Irish  Catholics  to 
be  restored  to  the  estates  of  which  they  were  seized  or  possessed  before  the  late 
Revolution ;  3rd.  To  allow  free  liberty  of  religious  worship,  and  one  priest  to  each 
parish,  as  well  in  towns  and  cities  as  in  the  country ;  4th.  Irish  Catholics  to  be 
capable  of  holding  all  employments,  civil  and  military,  under  the  Crown,  and  of 
exercising  all  trades,  professions,  and  callings  whatsoever;  5th.  The  Irish  army  to 
be  kept  on  foot,  and  received  in  their  present  condition  into  their  Majesties'  service, 
in  case  they  be  willing  to  serve  their  Majesties  against  France  or  any  other  enemy  ; 
6th.  The  Irish  Catholics  to  be  at  liberty  to  reside  in  cities  and  towns  corporate,  to 
be  members  of  corporations,  and  to  exercise  all  corporate  franchises  and  immunities; 
7th.  An  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  passed  for  ratifying  and  confirming  these  conditions.' 
— Now  I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  conditions  which  the  Roman  Catholics  then 
asked  for  are  by  no  means  equal  in  importance  to  those  which  the  hon.  baronet  says 
were  granted  to  them  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  which  was  subsequently  con- 
cluded. And  what  does  the  House  suppose  was  General  Ginckle's  answer  to  them  ? 
The  propositions  submitted  to  him  were  so  extravagant  that  he  refused  to  grant 
them.  He  said  that,  though  he  was  almost  a  stranger  to  the  laws  of  England,  he 
could  see  tliat  they  were  equally  inconsistent  with  those  laws  and  his  own  honour. 
Having  rejected  them  for  these  reasons,  he  ordered  a  new.battery  to  be  erected  against 
the  town,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  in  twelve  propositions  to  the  besieged,  stating 
that  he  would  grant  them  those  terms  and  no  others. — The  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
has  said  something  about  additions  njade  to  the  Treaty  on  its  ratification  by  King 
William,  of  which  I  heard  for  the  first  time  this  night  with  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  surprise.  I  shall  say  nothing  upon  it  at  present,  except  that  I  hope  that  this 
motion  will  include  every  syllable  connected  with  this  ratification.  I  wish  that  hon. 
gentlemen,  before  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  this  Treaty,  would  read  the  argu- 
ment of  Sir  Toby  Butler  upon  it.  For  they  will  then  find,  that,  when  Sir  Toby 
appeared  in  the  year  1702  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  argue  against  a 
bill  which  was  then  passing  through  it,  he  did  not  say  one  word  respecting  the  in- 
justice of  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  seats  in  parliament.  At  least  such  is  my 
present  belief.  The  House  will  find  his  argument  at  length  in  '  Plowden's  History 
of  Ireland;'  and  also  in  the  'Historical  Apology  for  the  Roman  Catholics,'  by  Mr. 
William  Parnell.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  has  referred  to  the  authority  of 
Bishop  Burnett,  with  the  intention  of  showing  that  he  conceived  that  the  garrison 
of  Limerick  treated  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen 
who  were  in  arms.  He  says  that  Bishop  Burnett  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  King 
William,  and  that  his  testimony  was  most  important  on  that  particular  point.  I  must 
here  entreat  the  House  to  give  me  its  attention  whilst  I  state  one  fact.  In  the  year 
1692,  I  think  it  was  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy  was  required  to  be  taken  in  the  Irish  parliament,  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  English  parliament.  I  am  not  now  called  upon  to  say  whether  such 
an  act  were  legal.  All  I  say  is,  that  it  was  acted  upon  in  the  Irish  parliament.  Bishop 
Burnett — the  very  bishop  whose  testimony  the  hon.  gentleman  deems  so  conclusive 
— with  a  full  knowledge  of  that  circumstance,  thus  commences  the -third  volume  of 
his  history — 'I  now  begin,  on  the  1st  of  May  1705,  to  prosecute  this  work,  and  I 
have  now  before  me  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.'  He  was  there- 
fore at  that  time  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  construction  put  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  and  the  practice  which  prevailed  under  it.   He  states  the  manner  in  which 
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the  Roman  Catholics  had  entered  into  that  Treaty,  and  then  he  proceeds,  after  the 
quotation  which  had  been  made  imperi'ectly  by  tlie  hon.  gentleman,  to  observe  that 
'  the  articles  of  the  capitulation  were  perfectly  and  impartially  executed,  and  that 
some  doubts  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  ambiguous  manner  in  which  the  Treaty  was 
worded,  had  been  explained  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Catholics.'  That  is  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  the  Treaty  by  a  person  whose  authority  is  declared  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  be  most  cogent,  because  he  was  in  the  immediate  confidence  of  William 
III.  If,  then,  the  due  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
authority  of  Bishop  Burnett,  we  must  conclude  that  the  stipulations  of  it  werefaitli- 
fuUy  executed,  and  that  the  ambiguous  parts  of  it  were  explained  in  favour  of  tlie 
Irish  Catholics. — I  am  unfeignedly  sorry  that  the  hon.  baronet  who  brought  forward 
the  motion,  and  also  the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded  it,  have  entered  at  present 
into  argument  upon  the  construction  of  the  Treaty  ;  for  the  subject  embraces  topics, 
and  is  connected  so  closely  with  documents  that  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  it  as  we  ought  without  some  previous  deliberation. 
I  have  looked  at  the  subject,  at  different  times,  with  great  interest  and  attention, 
because  I  wished  to  consider  it  fairly  and  impartially.  From  all  I  have  read  upon 
it,  I  have  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  that  at  the  time  of  signing  the  Treaty,  it 
was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  that  the  Catholics 
should  be  allowed  to  claim  under  it  admission  into  parliament,  or  into  the  high  and 
efficient  olfices  of  the  State.  I  admit  that  the  passing  of  the  Penal-laws  was  a  violation 
of  that  Treaty,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  justified  by  circumstances  at  the  time,  it  was  a 
violation  for  which  no  sufficient  excuse  could  be  alleged.  But  I  say,  at  the  same  time, 
that  no  privilege  is  now  withheld  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  whifch  they 
have  a  right  to  claim  in  consequence  of  that  Treaty.  That  is  the  view  which  the 
Catholics  took  of  their  condition  in  1793,  when  the  first  act  was  passed  for  their 
relief  and  benefit,  and  that  is  the  view  which  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  one.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  ancient  date  of  the  Treaty  is  any  bar  to  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  it  at  this  moment.  If  I  were  satisfied  that  the  object  of  that  Treaty  was  to 
admit  Roman  Catholics  into  parliament  on  merely  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  I 
should  be  so  far  from  thinking  that  the  age  of  the  Treaty  was  of  no  avail,  that  I  should 
permit  it  to  have  full  influence  on  my  judgment,  whenever  the  Roman  Catholics  came 
to  this  Ilouse  to  ask  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  claims.  I  am,  however,  satisfied,  by 
reference  to  contemporary  documents,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  no 
claim  upon  us  from  the  Treaty  of  Limerick ,  and  that  being  my  opinion,  I  .shall  not 
say  one  word  on  the  general  question,  until  it  is  brought  regularly  under  our  con- 
sideration." 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 


PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

March  7,  1828. 

Mr.  Seceet.vrt  Peei.  observed,  that  on  a  former  evening  an  hon.  member  had 
put  a  question  to  him  with  the  view  of  eliciting  some  information  respecting  the 
labours  of  the  comm'ssion  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  abuses  of  charities,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  hon.  member  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  reports  made  by  the 
commissioners  were  inoperative,  and,  as  it  were,  a  dead  letter.  At  the  time  the 
question  was  proposed,  he  had  stated  his  impression,  that  in  every  instance  in  which 
the  commissioners  thought  it  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
should  be  called  to  any  charge  of  abuse,  the  Attorney-general  had  directions  to  at- 
tend immediately  to  their  v/^ishes.  Upon  enquiry,  he  had  found  that  such  in  fact  was 
the  arrangement.  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence,  it  had  been 
arranged  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  commissioners,  that  the  latter 
should  have  the  power  of  making  direct  application  to  the  Attorney-general ;  who 
in  his  turn  was  authorized  to  institute  proceedings  immediately.  In  1824,  he  had 
moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  counties  to  which  the  commissioners  had  ex- 
tended their  labours,  and  the  number  of  causes  which  had  been  instituted  by  the 
Attorney-general  in  connexion  tlicrewith.  He  thought  the  best  course  he  could 
pursue  was,  to  move  for  a  return  of  a  similar  nature  respecting  the  period  which  had 
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intervened  from  1824  to  the  present  time.  An  hon.  member  had  on  a  former  even- 
ing objected  to  the  expensive  nature  of  the  Reports  which  had  proceeded  from  the 
commission ;  but  he  should  have  recollected  that  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to 
go  into  great  detail;  it  being  the  object  for  which  they  were  appointed  to  produce  a 
permanent  record  of  the  funds  of  each  charity,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  that 
they  were  fairly  applied.  He  was  of  opinion  that  extensive  benefit  had  resulted  from 
the  labours  of  the  commissioners  and  the  Attorney-general.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man concluded  with  moving  for  a  return  of  the  nature  he  had  stated. 
Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 


PENRYN  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 
March  14,  1828. 

In  an  early  stage  of  the  discussion  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said  : — I  rise  at  this  period  of  the  debate,  partly  because  I 
believe  I  am  already  in  possession  of  the  various  views  entertained  on  this  subject, 
and  partly  because  it  is  not  impossible  the  line  I  am  about  to  suggest  may  meet  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  noble  lord,  and  thus  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  protracted 
discussion.  The  bill  introduced  by  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  declare  the  absolute 
disfranchisement  of  Penryn,  and  the  transfer  of  that  franchise  to  Manchester.  My 
hon.  fritnd  behind  me  (Mr.  Manning),  and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  con- 
tend, not  only  against  that  course,  but  against  the  whole  of  the  bill.  They  deny  that 
there  is  any  ground  for  the  disfranchisement  of  this  borough,  and  consequently  they 
oppose  the  transfer  of  the  elective  franchise  to  any  other  place.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion I  shall  speak  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  question  only.  I  am  for  taking  an 
intermediate  course.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  in  concurrence  with  so  much  of  the 
noble  lord's  proposal  as  goes  to  disfranchise  the  borough  of  Penryn ;  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  afSrm  the  proposition  of  the  transfer  of  that  franchise  to  the 
town  of  Manchester.  The  bill  the  noble  lord  has  introduced  in  the  present  year, 
differs  from  that  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  and  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  bill  embraces  two  distinct  objects — one  in  which  the  execution  of 
justice  is  concerned,  and  which  inflicts  a  penalty  on  a  borough  assumed  to  be  delin- 
quent; the  other,  which  involves  a  consideration  of  mere  policy,  namely,  the  place 
to  which  the  franchise  shall  be  transferred.  In  making  these  observations,  I  propose 
to  keep  the  consideration  of  these  two  objects  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  they  really 
are  in  themselves.  I  shall  consider  first,  what  justice  requires  to  be  done  with  regard 
to  the  borough  of  Penryn ;  and  next,  what  policy  suggests  we  should  do  with  the  for- 
feited franchi,se,  if  we  should  decide  that  it  is  to  be  transferred.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  concur  with  the  two  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  in  denying  the 
necessity  of  the  disfranchisement  of  this  borough.  The  question  has  been  already 
decided  by  this  House;  and,  if  we  mean  to  put  an  end  to  litigation,  we  must  adhere 
to  the  decisions  of  the  House.  This  subject  was  under  consideration  last  year;  the 
bill  did  not  pass  tacitly  through  the  House,  nor  without  attention  being  called  to  it  in 
its  various  stages.  We  must  now  conclude,  that  the  sense  of  the  House  was  then 
declared.  There  was  a  question,  I  remember,  in  the  committee,  as  to  whether  the 
franchise  should  be  transferred  to  the  adjoining  hundreds.  It  is  impossible  to  deny, 
that,  owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  the  sense  of  the  House  was  not  taken  on 
that  point  so  fully  as  it  was  desirable  it  should  have  been.  Still  it  was  taken;  and 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  which  went  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough, 
on  the  ground  of  the  long-continued  prevalence  of  notorious  corruption,  the  sense 
of  the  House  was  deliberately  taken.  There  was  a  division,  and  the  numbers  were 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and  thirty-one  against  it,  giving  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  or  more  than  four  to  one  against  the  borough. 
If,  then,  the  decisions  of  this  House  are  to  be  deemed  final,  unless  new  facts  can  be 
presented  to  us,  let  us  not  consent  to  waste  our  time,  but  proceed  with  the  duty  we 
have  to  perform,  lest  we  induce  the  country  to  distrust  our  judgment  by  showing 
that  we  distrust  it  ourselves.     The  House  had  decided  on  this  question,  after  hearing 
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evidence  at  the  bar;  and  am  I  now  to  be  called  on,  when  the  material  facts  have 
passed  out  of  my  memory,  to  reconsider  that  decision?     Is  it  not  quite  evident,  that 
I  must  bo  less  able  to  come  to  a  fair  and  just  decision  than  I  Avas  last  session,  when 
the  evidence  was  fresh  in  my  mind?     I  consider  the  judgment  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  disfranchisement  final,   so  far  as  the  House  is  able  to  pronounce  a 
final  judLcment.     I  acquiesce  in  it  on  the  ground  that  there  must  be  some  termination 
to  matters  of  this  kind.    Those  who  are  opposed  to  that  decision  have  a  perfect  right, 
if  they  think  fit,  to  divide  the  House  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill.     But  as  they 
were  originally  only  thirty-one  in  number,  I  think  they  have  but  a  slight  chance  of 
success.    I,  for  one,  feel  perfectly  justified  in  considering  that  as  a  final  and  deliberate 
judgment.     Having  listened  attentively  to  the  evidence  given  at  the  bar  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  read  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  with  reference  to  it,  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  decision  of  the  House,  that  there  was  such  an  improper  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  as  warranted  the  House  in  taking  that  franchise  away  from 
the  borough.     I  think  the  judgment  of  the  House  was  strictly  consonant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity.     I  agree  that  these  privileges  are  not  to  be  treated  as  the  property 
of  the  electors.     They  do  involve  considerations  of  public  trust;    and  if  they  are 
abused  by  the  majority  of  the  eleclors,  the  innocent  ])artics  must  take  the  consequence 
of  their  association  with  the  guilty. — It  was  said  in  the  debate  last  year,  that  we 
must  confine  our  deliberations  to  tlie  proofs  of  delinquency  at  the  last  election.    But 
I  never  could  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  that  observation.     I  do  think  that  the  long 
continuance  of  these  practices  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  trafiic  of  votes,  is  a 
material  point  in  the  case  of  any  borougli,  which  the  legislator  never  can  exclude 
from  its  consideration.     There  is  one  fact  which  I  cannot  conceal — that  on  three 
successive  occasions  this  borough  has   been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.     On  the  first  occasion,  I  was  not  in  parliament,  but  I  must  have  confidence 
in  the  decisions  of  former  parliaments.     I  cannot  disregard  them  when  I  am  called 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  similar  delinquencies.    I  do  not  say  this  fact  is  of  itself  con- 
clusive; but  it  is  a  material  element,  by  which  the  judgment  should  be  influenced. 
The  election  of  1826  was  not  the  onlj'  occasion  on  which  this  borough  was  accused 
of  corruption.     In  1807,  a  committee  of  this  House,  which  sat  on  the  contested  elec- 
tion of  that  year,  resolved,  that  Sir  C.  Hawkins,  one  of  the  sitting  members,  had  been 
guilty  of  bribery  and  other  corrupt  practices.     The  same  committee  reported,  that 
three  persons,  whom   they  named,  and  other  electors,  had  been  engaged  in  these 
corrupt  practices.     In  1819,  the  return  for  this  borough  was  again  contested,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Election  Committee  stated,  that  Mr.  Henry  Swann,  one  of  the 
sitting  members,  had  been  guilty  of  bribery,  and  that  three  other  persons  had  been 
concerned  in  corrupt  practices,  in  order  to  influence  the  previous  election.     It  ap- 
peared, also,  that  eight  electors  had  received  bribes  to  induce  them  to  vote.     In 
1827,    we   again    find  this  borough  of  Penryn  under  the  notice   of  the  House. 
Former    warnings   did    not   succeed    in   extirpating   their   corrupt   practices,  and 
another    committee    had    occasion   to   report,    that    gross    bribery   and    treating 
had  prevailed  during  the  last  election,   though  the  committee  entirely  acquitted 
my   hon.    friend    and   his    colleague   of  any   participation   in    the    corruption. — 
When  I  am  called  upon  to  consider  whether  we  shall  now  deprive  this  borough  of 
its  elective  franchise,  is  it  po'^siblo  to   exclude  the  important   fact  of  its  former 
delinquency?     If  it  had  been   only  found  delinquent  in  1827,  the  propriety  of  dis- 
franchisement would  be  less  apparent  than  when  it  is  pronounced  after  a  long  series 
of  similar  practices.     My  hon.   friend  is  of  opinion,  that  the  evidence  against  this 
borough  is  foiuided  in  conspiracy.     I  hold  the  parties  in  the  greatest  disgust  and 
reprobation,  who  are  capable  of  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  extort  money  from  the 
sitting  members;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  evidence  should  bo  disbelieved  on 
account  of  the  conspiracy,  if  there  were  one.     I  place  in  a  different  point  of  view  the 
conduct  of  the  parties  who  produced  the  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money, 
and  the  credit  due  to  the  evidence,  from  whatever  motives  it  may  have  been  produced. 
I  view  these  motives  with  the  greatest  reprobation,  but  it  is  anotlier  question  whether 
the  House  should  refuse  credit  to  the  evidence,  even  if  it  be  derived  from  so  impure 
a  source.     On  these  grounds,  I  cannot  deny  my  consent  to  so  much  of  this  bill  as 
goes  to  take  away  the  privilege  of  the  borough  of  Penryn  to  return  representatives 
to  this  House.     I  should  also  be  prepared  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  other  part  of 
37 
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the  bill,  which  involves  considerations  of  policy,  if  this  were  the  single  question 
of  this  nature  presented  to  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  present  session; 
I  mean  that  part  which  determines  to  what  place  the  elective  privileges  should 
be  transferred.  I  will  not,  on  this  occasion,  pronounce  any  opinion  on  that 
part  of  the  bill.  I  will  not  say  whether  I  think  the  transfer  should  be  made 
to  the  hundreds,  or  to  any  populous  town.  The  House  will  understand  me,  when 
I  say,  it  is  possible  we  may  have  this  session  to  deal  with  two  places  in  this  manner. 
Before,  then,  we  determine  to  appropriate  the  franchise  of  one  of  them,  let  us  know 
whether  we  shall  have  one  or  two  to  deal  with.  That  is  an  important  consideration 
in  deciding  on  the  policy  of  this  question.  This  very  night,  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Tennyson)  had  a  motion  for  concluding  a  case  of  a  simikir  nature.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  unfitting  to  decide  this  point,  while  there  is  another 
case  in  which  we  shall  have  to  act  judicially ;  as  we  shall  have  to  do  with  regard  to 
the  borough  of  East  Retford.  The  hon.  gentleman  deprecated  any  discussion  this 
evening;  but  I  was  prepared,  if  he  had  persevered,  to  have  gone  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question.  As,  however,  he  postponed  it,  on  reasons  with  which  I  do  not 
quarrel,  to  Friday  night,  I  abstained  from  interfering.  Now,  I  propose,  before  we 
determine  whether  or  not  v/e  should  transfer  the  franchise  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
electors  of  Penryn,  to  the  Hundreds,  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  or  any 
other  place,  we  should  be  enabled  to  determine  whether  we  have  one  or  two  boroughs 
to  disfranchise.  No  disadvantage  can  result  from  postponing  this  part  of  the  question, 
until  that  very  important  fact  is  known.  This  bill  provides  not  only  that  Penryn 
shall  be  disfranchised,  but  that  the  franchise  shall  be  transferred  to  Manchester.  I 
know  the  noble  lord  is  warranted  by  precedent  in  following  this  course;  but  I  must 
consider  it  unjust.  I  will  not  say  what  opinion  I  entertain  as  to  the  place  to  which 
the  transfer  is  proposed;  but  I  do  think  it  more  consonant  with  the  practice  that 
prevails  in  courts  of  justice,  that  before  we  appropriate  the  spoil,  we  should  decide 
whether  the  party  is  delinquent.  I  do  rot  advise  the  House  to  send  the  bill  to  the 
Lords,  merely  forfeiting  the  franchise  of  Penryn,  because  that  would  make  them  the 
arbiters  of  our  privileges  ;  but  I  do  say,  that  we  ought  to  postpone  all  consideration 
of  the  place  to  which  we  should  transfer  the  franchise,  until  we  have  determined 
whether  there  be  ground  to  forfeit  the  franchise.  The  naming  of  the  place  enlists 
new  feelings,  new  hopes,  and  new  expectations,  which  may  possibly  influence  the 
judgment,  as  it  would  not  have  been  influenced  if  it  had  remained  a  mere 
question  of  abstract  justice.  It  would  have  been  better  in  the  case  of  East 
Retford,  also,  if  the  bill  had  named  no  place  to  Aviiich  the  franchise  is  to 
be  transferred.  WTien  the  bill  had  passed  through  the  committee,  after  the 
guilt  of  the  delinquent  borough  had  been  proved,  so  as  to  leave  us  at  liberty 
to  transfer  the  franchise  elsewhere,  we  might  have  named  the  place  to  which  it 
was  to  be  transferred  without  telling  a  powerful  party  out  of  doors,  and  perhaps 
in  this  House,  that  they  have  an  interest  in  pronouncing  the  penalty  on  the 
accused  borough.  If  the  noble  lord  should  consent  to  the  course  I  propose,  he  will 
postpone  the  second  reading  until  the  case  of  East  Ptetfordis  disposed  of,  or,  at  least, 
until  it  is  decided  whether  that  borough  shall  be  disfranchised.  I  concur  in  the 
disfranchisement  of  Penryn,  but  I  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
to  Manchester.  If  the  noble  lord  would  rather  not  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
the  second  reading,  but  on  the  committal  of  the  bill,  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  that 
course,  if  he  will  postpone  the  committal  until  we  know  the  determination  of  the 
House  as  to  East  Retford.  On  that  understanding,  I  am  prepared  to  give  my  formal 
acquiescence  to  the  whole  bill. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


TITHES'  COMMUTATION  BILL. 

Makcii  17,  1828. 

Me.  Sechetart  Peel  said,  he  had  given  notice,  that  before  this  bill  vvent  into  a 
committee,  he  should  move  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  that  they 
should  have  the  power  to  limit  the  duration  of  any  bargain  or  agreement  entered  iiito 
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under  the  provisions  of  this  measure  to  twenty-one  years.  He  ohjected  to  tViis  bill 
as  it  stood  at  present,  because  it  appeared  to  liini  to  be  prep^nant  with  injustice  to  tlie 
Cliurcii  of  England.  As  it  was  now  constituted,  it  enabled  parties  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  determine,  for  ever,  the  future  stipend  to  be  paid  to  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  this  princiide  were  acted  on,  it  woidd  be  fraught  with 
manifest  injustice;  for  he  could  see  no  reason,  why  a  calculation  of  the  receipts  of 
any  given  living  for  the  last  seven  or  fourteen  years  should  be  laid  down  as  the 
allotted  stipend  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  for  all  future  time.  Suppose 
such  a  .system  had  been  adopted  two  hundred  years  ago,  what  would  luive  been  its 
effect  on  the  Church  of  England?  In  what  situation  would  that  church  have  now 
been  placed,  if,  two  iiundred  years  ago,  provision  had  been  made  for  fixing,  on  the 
ratio  of  the  past  receipts,  the  future  stipends  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England?  Surely  it  would  have  created  manifest  injustice  in  many  individual 
instances ;  and  it  would  evidently  have  lowered  the  condition  of  its  ministers  as 
compared  with  other  classes  of  the  community.  He  might  be  told  that  the  provisions 
of  tliis  bill  would  not  be  generally  found  unjust,  because  in  several  parishes,  where 
perhaps  cultivation  might  retrograde,  the  value  of  the  produce  would,  at  a  future 
period,  be  less  than  it  was  at  present,  and  that  therefore  the  gains  of  the  clergy  in 
these  parishes  miglit  be  viewed  as  a  set-off  against  the  losses  which  they  might  sus- 
tain in  other  parishes  where  cultivation  had  been  extended.  Now,  he  did  not  wish 
any  portion  of  the  clergy  to  gain  in  this  way,  because  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  any  party.  He  would  suppose  the  commutation  of  a  certain  parish 
fixed  at  £.500,  taking  the  receipts  of  the  produce  for  the  preceding  seven  or  fourteen 
years,  and  that  the  real  value  of  the  tithes,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  turned  out 
to  be,  at  a  future  period,  only  equal  to  £300:  he  did  not  wish  to  secure  to  the  clergy- 
man £500,  when,  if  he  received  his  tithes  in  kind,  he  would  be  entitled  to  merely 
£300.  This  would  be  an  evident  injustice  to  the  parishioners,  and  would  doubtless 
be  felt  as  such.  If  they  took  the  case  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  it  would  clearly 
illustrate  his  principle.  Suppose  a  measure  like  this  had  been  carried  into  effect 
sixty  years  ago,  before  the  extensive  cultivation  of  barley  and  turnips  was  introduced 
into  that  county,  would  it  not  have  been  a  manifest  injustice  to  calculate  the  future 
stipend  of  a  clergyman  on  the  preceding  seven  years'  receipts?  Was  no  allowance 
to  be  made  for  improvements  ?  He  v/ished  the  stipend  which  arose  from  tithes  to 
vary  according  to  the  success  of  agriculture,  and  the  amount  of  produce  in  every 
parish.  He  was  anxious  to  promote  satisfactory  arrangements  between  parishioners 
and  the  Church  of  England.  He  opposed  this  bill  further,  because  he  believed  that, 
in  many  instances,  the  bishop  would  interfere,  and  prevent  its  provisions  from  being 
carried  into  effect.  It  was  a  very  bad  general  principle,  first  to  adopt  a  measure  of  this 
kind,  and  afterwards  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  its  provisions  being  defeat-  d,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dislike  or  disapprobation  of  those  wdiose  consent  it  was  ne:_'essary  to 
obtain  before  those  provisions  could  be  acted  on.  He  thought  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  propose  some  other  arrangement,  better  calculated  to  conciliate  the  two  parties 
than  that  wliich  the  present  bill  offered.  To  show  the  injustice  of  the  principle,  he 
would  sujijiose  a  lenient  clergyman,  who  had  abated  his  demand?  on  his  parishioners ; 
and  he  would  ask,  if  that  clergyman  commuted  his  claims,  and  consented  to  receive  a 
stipend  eipiivalent  to  the  produce  of  the  preceding  seven  or  fourteen  j'ears,  whetlier  it 
would  be  fair  that  his  successors  should  be  bound  by  tliat  agreement?  The  amount  of 
the  sum  to  bo  ))aid  hereafter  to  the  Church  of  England  under  this  bill  was,  it  appeared, 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  receipts  for  the  fourteen  years  preceding 
the  bargain,  varying  according  to  the  ])rice  of  corn  ;  so  that  if  the  price  of  corn  fell 
in  consequence  of  an  extensive  importation,  or  from  any  other  circumstance,  then  the 
amount  of  stipend  must  also  fall.  What  he  objected  to  most  decidedlv  was,  the 
permanently  fixing,  on  any  calculation  of  past  receipts,  the  sum  which  was  for  the 
future  to  be  paid  to  the  clergymen  of  the  Cluu-ch  of  England,  that  sum  varying  with 
the  price  of  corn.  He  could  not  see  why  there  should  be  such  a  difference  between 
this  bill  and  the  law  introduced  into  Ireland  on  the  same  subject.  If  ever  there  v.'cre 
a  good  and  beneficial  act  introduced  into  Ireland,  it  was  the  Tithe  Com[)osition  Act 
of  1823.  It  had  been  carried  into  operation  in  nine  hundred  and  forty  parishes,  and 
the  sum  paid  at  present  in  consequence  of  these  agreements  amounted  to  £286,000. 
Under  that  act  the  agreement  could  not  extend  beyond  twenty -one  years,  and  it  was 
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perfectly  consonant  with  policy  and  justice.  In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man moved,  "That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  that  they  shall  have  power 
to  limit  the  duration  of  any  agreement  to  twenty-one  years." 

Speaking  in  reply,  Mr.  Peel  said  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations.  The  hon. 
member  for  Newcastle  had  expressed  his  apprehension,  that  if  the  bill  were  passed  as 
it  stood,  the  provisions  of  it  would  seldom  be  carried  into  execution.  That  was  pre- 
cisely what  he  (Mr.  Peel)  wished  to  avoid.  He  wished  to  have  a  bill  that  should 
frequently  be  acted  on,  because  it  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  justice.  The 
hon.  member  for  Callington  had  said,  that  the  House  ought  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  dictated  to  by  a  University.  Now,  nothing  had  fallen  from  him  which  rendered 
such  an  observation  necessary.  It  was  his  duty  to  state  to  the  House  any  opinion 
which  might  be  entertained  by  his  constituents.  The  hon.  member  would  no  doubt 
act  in  the  same  way  by  his  constituents;  and  he  really  did  not  know  what  there  was 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  to  disentitle  it  to  be  heard  in  that  House  by  its  repre- 
sentative. On  the  contrary,  if  any  body  were  entitled  to  be  heard  with  favour  it 
was  the  clergy,  when  the  subject  under  consideration  related  to  the  interests  of  the 
church. 

The  House  divided  :  For  the  instruction  to  the  committee,  81.  Against  it,  29. 
Majority,  52. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Makch  18,  1828. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  having  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, what  progress  had  been  made  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  State  of  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that,  upon  a  former  occasion,  when  the  same  question 
had  been  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  baronet's  colleague,  he  had  endeavoured  to  give  a 
plain  and  intelligible  answer.  He  had  stated,  that  on  his  return  to  the  office  which 
he  had  then  the  honour  to  fill,  he  had  found  that  one  of  his  predecessors,  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne,  had  appointed  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  metropolis,  and  that  a  question  had  arisen  as  to  the  extent  of  power  bestowed  on 
the  individuals  appointed  as  commissioners  under  it.  He  had  been  called  upon  to 
decide  that  question,  and  his  answer  was,  that  he  should  be  governed  entirely  by 
the  view  which  had  been  taken  of  it  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  appointed 
the  commission.  Upon  enquiry  he  found  that  it  was  the  opinion,  not  only  of  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne,  but  also  of  the  iMarquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  had  succeeded  to  his 
office,  that  the  powers  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  commissioners  were  suf- 
ficiently ample  for  all  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  comimission.  It  gave  them 
power  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  to  make  all  such  enquiries  as  they 
should  deem  necessary,  to  show  the  present  state  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  me- 
tropolis, and  to  determine  its  quality,  quantity,  description,  and  salubrity.  A  ques- 
tion had  likewise  arisen,  as  to  whether  the  commissioners  should  have  power  to 
employ  engineers  to  make  surveys  and  to  take  levels.  And  he  certainly  was  of 
opinion,  that  parliament  had  never  contemplated  any  such  thing  when  it  agreed  to 
the  address  for  the  appointment  of  the  commission.  He  determined  to  refer  to  his 
right  hon.  friend,  for  he  felt  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  in  him  either  to  curtail  or 
to  increase  those  powers  beyond  what  was  originally  intended.  He  had  been  asked 
whether  the  commission  were  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  water.  He  had  replied, 
that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  commission  to  make  only  one  analysis  of  the 
water;  they  must  make  an  analysis  of  it,  as  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  river, 
at  different  periods  of  the  tide  and  of  the  year.  He  had  also  been  asked  whether  he 
approved  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed  commissioners ;  namely,  ]\Ir. 
Telford,  the  engineer ;  Dr.  Roget,  the  pliysician ;  and  Mr.  Brande,  the  chemist ; 
and  he  liad  expressed  of  them  that  approbation  which  their  eminent  acquirements 
richly  deserved.  As  the  commission  had,  on  his  return  to  office,  been  sitting  for 
five  months,  he  ventured  to  enquire  whether  they  had  made  any  analysis  of  the 
water,  and  when  they  would  be  prepared  to  make  their  report.     He  was  told  tha* 
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the  analysis  of  the  water  would  be  complete  in  about  six  weeks  ;  and  that  soon  after- 
wards they  would  make  a  report  whicli  would  hr'nv^  all  their  proceedings  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament.  lie  trusted  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  liim  to  say, 
that  he  entertained  no  feeling  upon  this  particular  question.  If  parliament  should 
think  it  right  to  have  engineers  employed  to  make  surveys  and  to  take  levels,  with  a 
view  of  discovering  from  what  quarter  the  best,  purest,  and  most  abundant,  supply 
of  water  could  be  brought  to  the  metropolis,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  add  the 
instruction  to  the  address.  lie  should  reserve  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or 
imi)ropriety  of  such  a  measure.  lie  thought  that,  if  the  commissioners  should  be 
of  ojiinion  that  there  was  not  sufficient  salubrity  in  the  water  of  the  Thames,  there 
was  that  opulence,  and  that  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis, which  v.'ould  induce  them  to  form  a  new  Water-company  in  order  to  secure 
a  better  supply  of  water  than  that  which  they  had  at  present ;  and  he  frankly 
owned  that  he  conceived  such  new  company,  and  not  the  government,  should  be 
at  the  expense  of  making  the  requisite  surveys,  and  taking  the  necessary  levels. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  Crown  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  water,  and  to  report  its  opinion  upon  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  supplj'.  He  had  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  the 
other  day,  a  copy  of  the  commission,  and  also  a  copy  of  all  the  correspondence  to 
which  it  had  given  rise,  and  he  believed  that,  in  a  few  days,  it  would  be  printed,  and 
in  the  hands  of  every  member.  He,  therefore,  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting, 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  discussion  until  tliey  had  the 
report  of  the  commissioners.  He  could  not,  however,  conclude,  without  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  House  would  pause  before  it  consented  to  give  greater  powers  to  the 
commission  than  those  it  had  at  present. 


TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS'  REPEAL  BILL. 
Mabcu  18,  1828. 

On  the  motion  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  on  this  bill,  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne  moved — "  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  on  this  Bill,  that 
they  have  power  to  provide  for  the  taking  and  subscribing  a  declaration  by  all  per- 
sons who  would,  under  the  existing  laws,  be  required  to  take  the  Sacramental  Test." 

Lord  Eastnor  having  seconded  the  motion,  Lord  John  Russell  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject;  after  which, — 

Mr.  Skcretary  Peel  observed,  that  when  this  question  was  last  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  he  had  asked  the  noble  lord,  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity 
on  his  part,  as  well  as  for  those  who  thought  with  him  on  this  su])ject,  for  a  short 
delay,  to  obviate  if  possible,  his  final  resistance  to  some  general  and  fair  arrangement. 
He  had,  in  fact,  merely  asked  the  noble  lord  to  give  those  who  had  at  first  opposed 
him  a  reasonable  opportimity  of  maturely  deliberating  on  the  course  which  it  was 
most  important  they  should  pursue  to  attain  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  an  opportunity 
wliich,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  could  have  hardly  thought  would 
have  been  refused.  That  request  he  had  made  with  an  earnest  determination  to 
apply  his  mind  for  the  fair  purpose  for  which  he  had  asked  it ;  namelj^,  to  consider 
what  arrangement  could  then  be  made  to  settle  this  important  question.  He  was 
induced  to  make  the  request,  because  he  found  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
House  of  Conmions  had,  upon  lair  and  full  debate,  pronounced  their  opinion,  that 
an  alteration  in  the  existing  hiw  was  desirable.  He  repeated,  that  this  delay  he  had 
asked  with  the  sincerest  disposition  to  apply  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  what 
way  any  arrangement  could  be  eifocted  with  the  general  consent  of  those  whose 
consent  was  indispensable  for  the  success  of  the  measure,  and  with  the  intention  also 
of  conciliating  the  feelings  of  the  Dissenters  themselves,  and  the  other  great  party 
in  tlie  country  who  felt  themselves  concerned  in  the  result.  He  wished,  in  fact,  to 
see  how  far  he  could  reconcile  the  sincere  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  any  change  of  this  nature,  to  the  change  which  tiie 
Dissenters  were,  under  favourable  auspices,  desirous  of  accomplishing.  The  delay 
he  had  asked  for  this  purpose  had,  however,  been  refused  him  ;  and  refused,  too,  with 
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a  degree  of  injustice  and  indiscretion  which  he  could  hardly,  Tinder  such  circum- 
stances, have  expected.  It  was  said  that  his  motives  were  not  honest,  and  that  he 
"wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  question  by  an  artifice  [cries  of  '•  No  "  and  of  "  Hear"].  Most 
assuredly  such  motives  had  been  imputed  to  him  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded, 
but  he  beoged  now  to  assure  the  noble  lord,  that  whatever  injustice  had  been  per- 
sonally inflicted  upon  him,  and  whatever  motives  had  been  unfairly  imputed  to  him, 
it  was  impossible  that  any  thing  which  had  passed  could  seriously  affect  his  view  of 
a  matter  of  such  immense  importance,  or  prevent  his  attempting,  as  far  as  was  in 
his  power,  to  promote  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  if  it  were  attainable,  and  induce 
a  continuance  of  that  harmony  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  these  great 
parties.  He  was  glad,  however,  that  the  interruption  had  taken  i)lace ;  for  it  enabled 
him,  in  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  discussion,  to  consider  and  weigh 
the  various  opinions  that  had  been  pronounced,  in  the  shape  of  alternatives,  or  sub- 
stitutes for  the  present  law.  He  would  enumerate  what  he  understood  to  be  the 
several  arrangements  that  had  been  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  House.  In  the 
first  place,  there  were  those  who  were  ready  to  adhere  to  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  who  defended  them  because  they  were  impressed  with  a  belief  that  they 
did  not  entail  upon  the  Dissenters  any  [)ractical  grievance.  He,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  entertained  that  opinion,  did  not  deny  the  objection,  that  a  difficulty  was 
imposed  npon  those  who  were  called  upon  to  take  the  Sacramental  Test  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  civil  oiEce,  but  they  thought  that  the  Annual  Indemnity  Bill  relaxed  the 
painful  necessity  of  enforcing  the  test  as  an  indispensable  qualification.  But,  as  he 
had  before  said,  he  saw  nothing  more  unwise  than  to  interrupt  the  existing  harmony 
between  such  sects;  and  he  was  free  to  confess,  that  after  the  late  decision  of  the 
House,  so  deliberately  formed,  he  y.'as  one  of  those  who  thought  it  useless  to  resist, 
in  limine,  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  lav/  v/as  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  society,  and  that  it  ought  to  undergo  a  material  alteration.  Viewing  what 
had  passed  in  this  way,  he  could  no  longer  think  of  pressing  his  own  opinion,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  altering  what  undoubtedly  appeared  to  be  the  fixed  opinion  of  the 
House.  The  alternative,  therefore,  of  adhering  to  the  present  law,  he  was  prejjared 
at  once  to  dismiss  from  his  mind.  The  sense  of  the  House  had  been  so  fairly  and 
decidedly  taken  against  it,  that  he  admitted  the  law  must  undergo  an  alteration.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Devon,  had  thrown 
out  another  proposition,  which  seemed,  at  the  time,  to  have  received  considerable 
countenance;  namely,  that  there  should  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  Annual  In- 
demnity Bill,  an  annual  suspension  of  the  law  requiring  the  Sacramental  Test.  He 
had  pressed  this  himself  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  at  the  moment,  when  he 
had  been  afterwards  taunted  with  improper  motives  and  artifice.  He  rejoiced  now, 
that  he  had  been  so  interrupted,  because  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  come  to  the 
present  debate  uncommitted  and  unfettered  by  any  previous  opinion.  He  therefore 
now  came  to  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  as  the  case  really  stood  for  consideration. 
The  etact  of  this  deliberation  upon  his  part  was,  to  convince  him,  that  he  ought  to 
change  his  opinion  respecting  the  hon.  baronet's  proposition,  which  he  now  thought 
would,  in  its  operation,  prove  as  inconvenient  as  the  Annual  Indemnity  Bill.  He 
dismissed  it  therefore  from  his  mind,  because  it  would  not  remove  the  objections 
entertained  by  conscientious  men,  Dissenters,  as  well  as  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  the  law  even  with  such  an  alteration,  while  it  mitigated  the  penalties,  was  still 
held  over  their  heads  as  a  jealous  distrust.  It  was,  also,  liable  to  the  further  objec- 
tion, that  the  suspicion  so  implied  was  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  principle,  that 
the  Sacramental  Test  was  a  necessary  qualification  for  holding  office. — The  third 
alternative  held  out  was,  not  that  a  suspension  should  be  enacted,  but  that  a  given 
time  should  be  prospectively  named,  say  five  years,  for  the  abrogation  of  the  present 
law.  lie  confessed  he  could  not  see  the  value  of  that  proposition  ;  for  it  was  plainly 
open  to  this  objection,  that  while  the  Church  of  England  would,  in  the  interval, 
gain  nothing  in  conciliation  and  consequent  security,  they  would  be  clinging  pro 
tanto  to  a  useless  annual  tenure  of  disquaHf:cations,  still  upholding  jealou.^y  and 
distrust,  for  a  ehort  term  of  years,  without  (btaining  any  valid  security,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  an  ungracious  termination  of  these  restrictions.  Indeed,  were  the 
(|ue:-tion  reduced  to  this  alternative,  cither  rc)  eal  this  law  at  once,  or  abrogate  it  at 
the  termination  of  five  years,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say,  let  the  repeal  be  forth- 
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with,  and  let  the  Cliurch  of  England  have  the  grace  of  so  prompt  a  concession,  and 
the  Dissenters  the  full  benefit  of  it. — Having  thns  disposed  of  three  of  the  causes 
pointed  out,  two  more  only  remained  for  him  to  allude  to.  One  was  that  of  the 
noble  lord,  which  asked  for  a  simple  and  unqualified  repeal ;  and  the  other  that  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  (JNIr.  S.  Bourne),  which  would  accompany  the  repeal  bv  a 
declaration,  in  the  i)lace  of  the  security  enjoined  by  the  Sacramental  Test.  After 
the  best  consideration  he  could  give  these  several  propositions,  he  thought  the  safer 
course,  and  that  most  likely  to  preserve  harmony  between  all  parties,  would  be  the 
adoption  of  something  like  the  last  recommendation.  Whatever  views  were  taken 
of  the  abstract  principle,  the  wisest  and  best  course  would,  he  w^as  convinced,  be  to 
come  to  such  a  final  arrangement,  as  while  it  should  not  aftect  the  fair  and  con- 
scientious scruples  of  the  Dissenters,  would  give  a  reasonable  proof  to  the  Church  of 
England,  that  in  the  repeal  of  these  long-established  tests,  which  we-e  considered 
as  a  much-valued  security,  the  legislature  thought  fit  to  require,  that  a  recorded 
opinion  should  be  given,  in  the  form  of  a  Declaration,  for  the  security  of  the  pre- 
dominancy of  the  Established  Church.  With  this  view  he  thought  it  only  fair, 
that  the  committee  should  be  instructed  to  introduce  a  declaration  to  the  effect  he 
had  alluded  to,  to  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sacramental  Test,  by  the  parties 
■who  were  now  liable  to  take  it.  If  the  House  recognised  that  principle,  he  was 
prepared  with  a  form  of  Declaration,  which  he  trusted  would  be  received  with  general 
assent.  They  had  already  sufficiently  discussed  whether  it  should  be  an  oath,  or 
merely  a  declaration.  To  propose  an  oath  would  be  perhaps  to  arouse  again  the 
distrust  of  the  Dissenters,  and  subject  them  to  an  inconvenience  which  he  thought 
could  not  follow  the  imposition  of  a  declaration ;  and  particularly  when  they  looked 
at  such  an  affirmation  as  interwoven  with  the  principle  of  the  constitution.  The 
noble  lord  had  said,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  declaration  which  retpiired  any  re- 
nunciation of  religious  feeling — so  said  he.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  there 
ouglit  to  be  no  declaration  which  required  the  expression  of  any  religious  feeling — 
so  said  he.  Indeed,  upon  the  whole  view  of  the  case,  he  preferred  a  sc)lemn  affirma- 
tion to  an  oath,  because  it  was  less  calculated  to  arouse  the  jealousv  of  one  party, 
and  was  equally  operative  as  a  security  to  the  other.  He  should  be  ready  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  the  Declaration  wdiich  he  had  himself  prepared  when  in  committee. 
It  entered  more  into  detail  than  that  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  He  agreed  with  his 
right  hon.  friend,  in  thinking  that  they  had  a  right  to  expect  the  introduction  of 
some  declaration  into  the  bill.  If  a  modification  be  to  be  made  of  the  laws  affecting 
the  Dissenters,  such  modification  should  be  coupled  with  some  measure  of  security 
for  the  established  religion.  The  one  which  he  now  proposed  exactly  corresponded 
with  that  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Crattan,  and  which 
was  afterwards  introduced  by  Mr.  Plunkett.  It  recites  that, — "Whereas  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
government,  thereof,  and  likewise  the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government,  thereof,  are  established  permanently  and  invio- 
lably." The  Declaration  which  then  follows  is  similar  to  that  which  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
would  propose  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sacramental  Test.  After  adopting  the  preamble 
to  the  bill  of  Mr.  Grattan,  he  proposed  to  introduce  a  Declaration  to  the  following 
efiect:  "And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  elected,  or 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  mayor,  alderman,  or  magistrate,  or  to  fill  any  office  of 
emolument  and  trust  in  any  city  or  town  corporate  in  England  or  Wales,  shall, 
previous  to  his  admission,  make  and  subscribe  the  following  Declaration: — '  I,  A.  B., 
do  solemnly  declare,  that  I  will  never  exert  any  power  nor  any  influence  which  I  nuiy 
possess  by  virtue  of  my  office,  to  injure  or  subvert  the  Protestant  church,  by  law 
established  in  these  realms,  or  to  disturb  it  in  the  jjossession  of  those  rights  and  pri- 
vileges to  which  it  is  by  law  entitled.'"  That  was  the  whole  of  the  Declaration 
which  he  would  propose  to  introduce.  As  ho  had  begun  to  read  the  provision 
■which  he  was  desirous  to  see  amalgamated  with  the  bill,  he  might  as  well  proceed 
through  the  entire  of  it.  It  went  on  to  provide  as  follows: — "  And  be  it  enacted, 
that  the  said  Declaration  shall  be  made  and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the  per- 
sons who  by  the  present  charters  and  usages  of  cities  and  towns  corporate  administer 
the  oath  to  Dissenters  on  entering  into  office  there; — and  that  in  counties  cor- 
porate such  Declaration  shall  be  made  and  subscribed  in  the  prescnceof  two  justices 
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of  the  peace; — and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  where  any  person  shall  omit,  on 
being  chosen  or  nominated  to  said  office,  ^o  subscribe  such  Declaration,  such  election 
and  nomination,  and  all  the  acts  of  such  officer,  are  herebj'  declared  null  and  void." 
He  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  attach  any  penalty  to  the  omission,  further  than 
rendering  the  election  and  the  subsequent  acts  void.  And  here  he  had  to  encounter 
a  difficulty  respecting  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  difficulty  was, 
to  point  out  the  particular  officers  under  the  Crown  in  which  this  Declaration  should 
be  taken.  If  every  subordinate  officer  in  the  employment  of  the  Crown,  who  was 
at  present  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  take  the  Sacramental  Test,  should  be  required 
to  subscribe  this  Declaration,  the  provision  would  only  throw  ridicule  upon  the 
whole  proceeding  [hear].  To  point  out,  then,  the  officers  who  should  make  the 
Declaration,  and  the  officers  who  should  be  excepted,  was  the  difficulty  which  he 
had  to  overcome.  That  difficulty,  he  imagined,  might  be  obviated  by  some  such 
regulation  as  this — "  Be  it  enacted  that  it  may  be  lawful  for  his  majesty  to  require 
of  all  persons  who  shall  be  appointed  to  civil  offices  of  trust,  or  who  shall  hold 
commissions  under  his  majesty's  government,  and  by  whom,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent law,  the  Sacramental  Test  is  ordered  to  be  taken"  [this,  it  woidd  be  seen,  did 
not  affect  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  of  Ireland,  or  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland],  "  to  make  and  subscribe  the  Declaration  above  mentioned,  pre- 
ceding the  admission  of  such  persons  to  offices  of  civil  trust,  under  such  regulations, 
respecting  the  time  and  manner  of  subscribing  such  Declaration,  as  his  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  appoint."  That  provision  on  this  subject,  the  House  would  see, 
would  enable  the  Crown  to  point  out  the  offices  in  which  such  Declaration  would  be 
considered  necessary. — Whatever  part  he  might  have  taken  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  on  a  preceding  night — however  he  might  have  then  resisted  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  loi"d — now,  after  what  had  taken  place,  he  did  not  yield  to  the  noble  lord 
in  his  an.\iety  to  see  this  question  settled  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  satis- 
factorily, and  for  ever.  He  entertained  a  hope  that  the  provision  which  he  had  pro- 
posed, and  which  appeared  to  him  so  perfectly  reasonable,  would  not  be  rejected  by 
the  noble  lord  or  by  any  of  the  persons  who  advocated  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters, 
It  was  impossible  for  him  unequivocally  to  pledge  other  persons ;  but,  if  this  provi- 
sion should  be  adopted,  he  entertained  the  confident  expectation,  that  the  present 
session  would  nfit  expire  without  an  arrangement  of  a  satisfactory  and  permanent 
nature  being  effected,  with  regard  to  the  laws  affecting  the  Dissenters.  On  each 
side  of  this,  as  of  every  other  question,  they  could  only  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  by  mutual  concession.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  laws  which 
they  were  desirous  to  repeal  had  been  mitigated,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  Annual 
Indemnity  Bill.  The  principle  of  those  laws,  as  they  stand,  recognises  confoi-mity  to 
the  Church  of  England  as  the  only  qualification  for  admission  to  corporate  and  civil 
offices.  He  and  those  who  thought  with  him  were  prepared  to  give  up  that  prin- 
ciple,— they  were  prepared  to  declare  that,  without  any  reference  to  religious  opinions, 
Protestant  Dissenters  shall  be  eligible  to  the  above  offices,  provided  they  give  secu- 
rity, by  subscribing  the  Declaration  which  he  had  proposed,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Established  Church.  If  he  understood  the  noble 
lord  rightly  on  the  first  night  of  this  discussion,  the  noble  lord  had  spoken  of  the 
injustice  inflicted  on  the  Dissenters  by  the  existing  laws.  The  existence  of  that 
injustice  pleaded  strongly  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  provision  now  proposed  by 
him.  If  the  Dissenters  were  sufl'erers  under  the  present  laws  as  they  stood,  that  was 
a  powerful  reason  why  the  advantages  intended  by  the  bill  should  not  be  rejected  by 
them,  because  they  were  called  upon  to  give,  for  the  concessions  thus  afibrded  to 
them,  a  security  similar  to  that  which  the  principle  of  the  existing  law  gave  to  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  England,  in  his  opinion,  had  a  right  to  demand 
from  the  Dissenters  a  satisfactory  declaration,  that  none  of  the  offices  or  powers  of 
which  thev  might  become  possessed  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  used  to 
injure  the  Establishment,  or  to  disturb  it  in  the  possession  of  its  just  privileges.  The 
noble  lord  had  stated  his  objections  to  any  provision  beyond  that  of  simple  repeal,  and 
he  had  founded  them  principally  upon  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the  per- 
manence of  the  Church  Establishment,  and  which  induced  him  to  consider  it  unneces- 
sary to  connect  any  security  with  the  measure  of  simple  repeal.  Ke  would  not 
now  euler  into  the  discussion,  but  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
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noble  lord  had  failed  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  position.     In  arguing  the  question,  the 
noble  lord  was  not  warranted  in  appealing  to  America  and  to  other  countries,  where 
there  exist  no  established  churches.      It  might  be  very  true  that  no  tests  or  securi- 
ties v/ere  required  for  the  maintenance  of  established  churches  in    such  countries  ; 
but,  according  to  the  experience  of  this  country  for  centuries,  it  was  well  known 
fliat  religious  feelings  entered  into  .secular  affairs,  and  influenced  the  conduct  of  men. 
Tiie  experience  of  this  country  had  shown  that  the  Established  Church  had  been 
always  recognised  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  strong 
measures  had  therefore  been  adopted  to  maintain  unimpaired  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges.    He  would  in  that  House  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Established  Church  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  country.      "  Non  mens  hie  sermo."     In 
the  bdls  which  had  been  advocated  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  such  an  acknowledgment  was  made  with  a  view  to  procure  the 
assent  of  all  parties.     It  was  expressly  made  in  the  bill  of  the  late  Mr.  Grattan. 
That  bill  set  out  by  stating,  that  the  removal  of  the  disqualification  under  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  laboured  would  tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  to  strengthen  our  free  constitution,  of  which  that  Church  was  an  "  essen- 
tial part."      He  was  sure  that  upon  that  point  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  in 
that  House.     Maintaining,  then,  that  the  Established  Church  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  constitu'ion,  he  conceived  that  the  House  should  not  agree  to  the  measure  ■ 
under  discussion  until  they  had  maturely  weighed  the  amount  of  security  to  which  that 
Churclnvasimquestionably  entitled.  He  was  glad  to  see  that,  during  the  discussion,  full 
justice  had  been  done  to  the  temperate  courseadopted  by  the  Church  of  England  respect- 
ing this  question.  That  Church  had  shown  that  it  confided  in  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  parliament,  as  to  the  measures  of  security  which  ought  to  be  adojited  for  the  pre- 
servation of  its  privileges  and  immunities.     It  was  remarked  by  the  noble  lord,  and 
by  other  hon.  members,  on  the  first  night  of  this  discussion,  that  as  the  Dissenters 
had  for  thirty-seven  years  remained  tranquil,  without  presenting  a  petition  for  the 
recovery  of  their  rights,  their  application  on  the  present  occasion  was  entitled  to 
the  particular  consideration  of  the  House.     If  that  silence  and  acquiescence  on  their 
part  justly  entitled  them  to  that  consideration,  he  would  say  that  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Church  of  England  gave  them  also  peculiar  claims  to  the  consideration  and 
attention  of  parliament.    Upon  that  point  he  trusted  there  would  be  but  one  feeling. 
They  were  about  to  repeal  laws  which  had  been  long  considered  as  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  it  was   impossible  to  deny  that  a  strong  o])inion  ex- 
isted throughout  the  country  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  those  laws.     They 
were  about  to  give  the  Dissenters  admission  to  office,  and  he  hoped  the  measure 
would  be  carried,  not  by  a  majority,  for  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  that  their 
votes  should  be  unanimous  on  this  occasion.     But  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  have 
the  sense  of  the  House  declared,  he  trusted  there  would  be  an  overpowering  majority 
against  the  provision  of  simple  repeal,  and  in  support  of  the  bill  accompanied  with 
the  Declaration  which  he  had  proposed.     If  the  bill  should  be  so  altered,  he  enter- 
tained the  most  confident  exi)ectation  of  its  ultimate  success,  and  that  before  the 
termination  of  the  session  there  would  be  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question. 
Whatever  part  he  might  have  taken  on  former  occasions,  he  could  assure  the  noble 
lord  and  the  House  that  it  was  his  anxious  wish  to  see  that  desirable  arrangement 
satisfactorily  efi'ected. 
Lord  Jolm  Russell  having  again  spoken, — 

Mr.  Peel  said  the  Declaration  he  had  proposed  was  applicable  to  none,  except  those 
who  were  about  to  fill  otHces.  If  the  Declaration  were  extended  to  Scotland,  Avhich 
he  did  not  propose  to  do,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  situation  of  Dissenters. 

The  Sjjeaker  then  left  the  chair,  and  the  House  went  into  a  committee,  Mr.  R. 
Gordon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  had  drawn  up  the  Declaration,  but  as  to  the  machinery  of 
the  bill  he  could  say  nothing.  He  entertained  a  confident  hope  that  the  insertion  of 
that  condition  would  ensure  the  success  of  the  measure.  He  had  drawn  up  the  clause 
on  his  own  view  of  the  case,  but  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  any 
professional  person  on  it. 

The  bill  went  througli  the  committee. 
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EAST  RETFORD  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 
March  21,  1828, 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Tennyson's  motion  for  the  re-commitment  of  this  bill,  which 
had  for  some  time  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  House, — 

Mr.  Secretaet  Peel  said,  he  thought  that  this  question  involved  considerations 
of  a  general  nature,  nearly  similar  to  those  which  were  connected  with  the  other 
question  of  the  disfranchisement  of  Penryn.  The  first  question  was  that  of  the 
measure  of  justice  to  be  dealt  out  to  the  borough  ;  the  second  involved  the  considera- 
tion of  tlie  policy  and  expediency  of  disposing  of  the  vacant  franchise  either  to  the 
hundred,  or  to  some  populous  town.  For  even  supposing  the  delinquency  of  the 
borough  to  be  partly  made  out,  and  that  enough  was  proved  to  justify  the  forfeiture 
of  the  franchise,  the  question  to  be  considered  was,  not  to  what  place  it  might  be 
just,  but  to  what  place  it  might  be  also  politic  and  expedient,  to  transfer  that  right. 
Hp  proposed  to  consider,  first,  the  justice  of  the  proceeding  itself,  and  next,  whether 
or  not  there  had  been  a  sufficiency  of  evidence  to  warrant  any  interference  with  the 
elective  right  of  the  borough  which  had  been  accused.  And  first,  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  justice.  In  approaching  that  part  of  the  subject,  he  wished  to  draw  a 
very  material  distinction  between  a  trust  committed  to  a  man  in  his  public  capacity 
for  the  exercise  of  a  public  duty,  and  to  those  private  rights  of  property  which  might 
happen  to  be  acquired  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  trust.  He  conceived  it  useless  indeed, 
to  enter  into  any  extended  argument  upon  the  nature  of  property  of  that  description, 
because  it  was  plain  that  the  common  rights  of  individual  property  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  arose  out  of  the  exercise  of  public  trusts.  He  conceived, 
indeed,  that  they  were  not  governed  by  the  same  rules,  or  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
and,  therefore,  the  argum.ents  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bankes)  must  be  consi- 
dered wholly  inapplicable.  The  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  suppose  a  great  impedi- 
ment must  be  presented  by  the  evidence  not  being  taken  upon  oath  ;  but  if  that 
argument  were  good,  it  ought  to  have  been  urged  at  first,  and  they  might  then  have 
been  able  to  save  that  useless  waste  of  time  which  this  enquiry  had  already  cost  them. 
He,  however,  saw  nothing  in  that  objection  to  impede  their  course.  They  had  evi- 
dence taken  upon  oath  before  a  committee  of  that  House ;  they  had  also  evidence 
taken  at  the  bar  for  their  own  satisfaction  ;  and  if  the  objection  were  to  be  fatal  to  the 
present  case,  it  followed  that  it  must  likewise  be  fatal  to  every  examination  in  every 
case  where  they  might  be  called  upon  to  take  evidence  at  the  bar. — He  would  now 
speak  of  his  impressions  upon  the  evidence  they  had  heard ;  and  he  was  compelled 
to  say,  taking  into  consideration  the  proof  of  an  inveterate  habit  of  bribery  pervading 
the  whole  corporation,  that  such  a  case  was  made  out  as  justified  the  interference  of 
the  House.  He  confessed  that  he  had  altered  his  opinion  upon  the  subject,  when 
he  heard  it  stated,  that  the  bribery  was  confined  to  the  lower  class  of  the  people, 
who,  in  compliance  with  a  species  of  established  usage,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
money  for  their  votes ;  he  had  some  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  depriving  the  upper 
classes  who  remained  free  from  corruption,  of  the  right  which  they  enjoyed,  and 
rather  contemplated  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  measure  to  alter  the  nature  of 
the  franchise,  than  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  which  might  amount  to  a  total 
or  partial  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  election  ;  but  when  he  found  that  not  only  the 
aldermen  of  the  corporation,  but  even  the  returning  oflicer  participated  in  thesj'stem 
of  bribery,  he  confessed  his  impression  was  materially  altered ;  and  when  he  saw  that 
not  only  the  lower  classes,  but  the  higher,  were  engaged  in  the  same  practices,  he 
could  no  longer  deny  that  the  interference  of  the  House  was  necessary  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  such  practices.  An  hon.  member  had  stated,  that  those  who  voted 
for  Sir  Henry  Wilson  did  not  vote  for  the  sake  of  any  bribe,  but  in  consequence  oi 
a  conviction  that  Sir  Henry  was  a  supporter  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and 
disposed  to  vote  against  Catholic  Emancipation.  Now  he  could  only  say,  that  if  it 
had  been  proved  to  him  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  gave  their  sufi"rages  to  Sir 
Henry  Wilson  upon  a  principle  of  that  kind,  he  could  not  conceive  any  thing  more 
powerful  in  favour  of  their  purity  of  feeling.  If  they  gave  their  votes  from  any 
honest  conviction  upon  a  principle  of  that  kind,  so  far  irom  incurring  any  blame, 
they  were  entitled,  in  liis  opinion,  to  the  highest  praise  for  exercising  that  privilege 
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of  Englishmen  which  he  on  all  occasions  liked  to  see  displayed  in  the  giving  utter- 
ance to  their  free  and  unbiassed  opinions.  But  wlien  he  heard  it  stated,  that  the 
worthy  candidate  declared,  come  what  might,  he  was,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Catholic  question,  doterniined  to  do  whatever  was  "just  and  right,"  he  had  no  longer 
any  doubt  upon  the  principle  which  actuated  the  voters  of  East  Retford.  He  con- 
ceived that  tlie  proposition  for  a  continued  enquiry  ought  to  have  been  made  at  an 
earlier  period ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  repeated  his  conviction,  that  enough  hud 
been  proved  to  bear  out  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough.  He  was  satisfied,  that 
in  having  recourse  to  tliat  measure  there  were  some  who  must  be  injured  by  the 
de})rivation  of  their  right  of  voting,  and  who  were  above  receiving  any  money  for 
their  suffrage.  But,  in  dealing  with  rights  of  a  corporate  nature,  it  was  impossible 
to  do  rigid  justice  without  touching  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  were  comparatively 
innocent,  and  involving  them  in  the  punishment;  if  the  deprivation  of  their  fran- 
chise could  be  called  a  punishiuent.  If  the  question  had  involved  the  deprivation  of 
property,  or  the  destruction  of  a  civil  right,  he  could  not  have  consented  to  go  so 
far  without  being  overborne  by  a  sense  of  a  great  public  good ;  but  it  was  because 
he  dre.v  a  distinction  between  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  for  the  public  good  and 
a  right  of  private  property,  that  he  admitted  the  propriety  of  the  interference.  At 
present,  he  was  prepared  to  declare  his  intentions  only  so  far  on  the  subject  before 
the  House,  as  that  there  was  that  degree  of  delinciuency  made  out,  which  warranted 
the  going  into  the  committee. — lie  would  next  proceed  to  make  some  observations 
on  tlie  policy  of  the  course  to  be  pursued,  without  following  the  worthy  alderman 
through  ihe  various  topics  of  a  speech,  three-fourths  of  which  were  occupied  in  a 
discussion  of  tlie  general  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Although  that  question 
had  been  discussed  in  parliament  a  hundred  times,  yet  the  wortliy  alderman  had 
advanced  doctrines  upon  that  (juestion  entirely  new.  The  worthy  alderman  had 
laid  it  down  that  population  had  increased,  and  that  the  debt  had  increased,  and  he 
seemed  to  sanction  the  proposition,  that  the  increase  of  tlie  representation  should  be 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the  population  and  of  the  debt.  According  to  this 
principle,  there  should,  of  course,  be  proportioiiiite  increase  in  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  that  House  ;  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  limit  the  worthy  alder- 
man would  propose  to  the  increase  of  the  representation  of  the  country,  if  his  doctrines 
were  to  be  acted  upon.  Then  the  worthy  alderman  referred  to  a  quotation,  which, 
if  he  had  given  in  the  archutla  verba  in  which  the  doctrine  was  conveyed,  would 
import  that,  if  the  people  of  Birmingham  were  taxed  without  being  represented,  such 
treatment  was  absolute  tyranny,  and  they  wonlil  be  justitied  in  resistance. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  : — I  said  no  such  tiling. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  a  quotation  which,  if  he 
had  fully  brought  it  forward  and  strictly  applied,  would  establish  that  doctrine.  If 
taxation  without  representation  were  absolute  tyranny,  and  if  tyranny  justified  resist- 
ance, would  not  all  those  be  justified  in  resistance  who  were  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one?  Again,  to  cite  an  illustration  adduced  on  a  former  occasion  by  a  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  State,  now  no  more,  in  reply  to  this  argument,  what  would  become  of 
the  whole  female  sex,  or  of  the  large  body  of  freeholders  not  qualified  as  405.  free- 
holder to  vote  at  elections  in  this  country  ?  In  short,  if  such  a  doctrine  were  to  be 
enforced,  it  would  lead  to  the  widest  plan  of  universal  suffrage ;  although  the  worthy 
alderman  said,  indeed,  that  he  had  never  been  an  advocate  of  such  a  plan  of  ultra 
reform — that  he,  forsooth,  had  never  been  a  wild  specidatist.  But,  to  (jnote  an 
expression  of  Lord  Camden,  or  of  an}'  other  person,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  comparison  between  the  resistance  which  a  whole  country,  like  America,  and  that 
which  an  individual,  or  town  like  Birmingham,  might  be  justified  in  offering,  was 
absolute  nonsense. — As  little  was  he  disposed  to  approve  of  the  position  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  wouUl  seem  disposed  to  lay  down,  that  members  of  that  House  were 
ineai)able  of  forming  a  decision  upon  the  subject  before  them,  from  an  apprehension 
of  being  liable  to  charges  of  having  had  recourse  to  influence  of  an  unwarrantable 
description  in  procuring  their  own  returns.  He  would  not  believe  that  the  members 
of  that  House  would  feel  any  such  incapacity  as  the  hon.  member  would  impute  to 
them.  The  hon.  member  had  declared,  that  he  himself  never  had  recourse  to  such 
sinister  inlluence.  He  could  state  the  same  exemption  from  having  recourse  to  it 
for  himself;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  members  of  the  House  would  not  feel  them- 
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selves,  from  any  such  imputation,  incapable  of  acting  as  legislators,  on  an  accusa- 
tion of  a  breach  of  the  law.  That  influence  was  used  at  elections  was  admitted ; 
but  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  fair,  legitimate  influence  that  was  exer- 
cised, and  that  undue  and  unlawful  influence  which  was  carried  by  the  means  of  the 
bribery,  of  which  the  House  lately  had  evidence.  We  did  not  live  either  in  republica 
Platonis,  or  in  face  Romuli;  we  could  neither  altogether  shut  out  the  influence  of 
the  feelings  of  nature,  nor  of  those  circumstances  by  which  we  were  surrounded  in 
society.  Equally  untrue  and  unjust  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  we  were  actuated 
by  unworthy  motives.  At  county  elections  in  England,  the  friendly  relations  and 
interchange  of  mutual  kindness  subsisting  between  landlord  and  tenant — the  affec- 
tion subsisting  between  brother  and  brother,  and  the  other  close  relations  of  life — 
unquestionably  had,  and  would  continue  to  have,  a  material  influence.  But  such 
influence,  however,  may  not  perhaps  strictly  be  sustained  by  the  theory  of  representa- 
tion, and  was  not  to  be  classed  in  the  same  scale  of  offence  as  a  case  of  absolute 
bribery  and  corruption.  It  might  be  very  well  for  a  philosopher  to  lay  down  plans 
of  theoretic  perfection  in  his  closet,  but  such  feelings  and  motives  as  he  had  described, 
and  a  thousand  other  indirect  influences,  prevailed  at  elections.  He  could  not  pre- 
vent tlieir  prevalence,  and  if  he  could,  he  did  not  know  that  he  would.  In  con- 
sidering the  case  of  East  Retford,  and  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  it,  he  could  not 
exclude  from  his  consideration  the  case  of  Penryn.  After  what  had  already  taken 
place  in  the  last  session  as  well  as  in  the  present,  respecting  the  borough  of  Penryn, 
he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  consider  the  appropriation  of  its  franchise  as  well  as 
that  of  East  Retford.  In  forming  this  assumption,  he  wished  not  to  be  understood 
as  pronouncing  finally  now  upon  the  case  of  Penryn,  which  was  not  strictly  before 
the  House ;  but,  after  the  decision  which  had  been  already  com.e  to  by  the  House, 
the  forfeiture  of  its  franchise  was  an  assumption  which  he  was  entitled  to  make. 
The  consideration,  therefore,  of  two  places — East  Retford  and  Penryn,  formed  a 
material  element  in  the  view  which  he  at  present  entertained  of  dealing  with  each 
separately.  He  was  induced  to  consider  the  two  places  conjointly,  from  the  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  the  united  weight  of  which  made  him  think  that  the 
whole  subject  might  be  better  disposed  of  by  keeping  them  both  under  the  view 
of  the  House. — Now,  what  had  been  the  practice  respecting  the  transfer  of  the 
franchises  of  boroughs  ?  In  all  cases  of  disfranchisement,  until  that  of  Grampound, 
the  right  of  election  was  transferred  to  the  adjoining  hundred.  In  the  cases  of 
Shoreham,  Cricklade,  and  Aylesbury,  such  had  been  the  course  that  was  adopted. 
In  the  case  of  Grampound  a  new  principle  was  introduced  by  that  House.  Vicin- 
ao-e  was  the  invariable  rule  that  had  been  observed  until  then.  But  on  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  borough  of  Grampound,  a  bill  passed  the  House  to  transfer 
the  franchise  to  Leeds.  That  bill,  however,  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  Lords ; 
and  it  was  proposed  by  them,  on  rejecting  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons,  to  add 
two  members  to  the  representation  of  Yorkshire.  In  this  way  tlie  bill  passed; 
the  franchise  having  been  transferred  to  the  agricultural  interest,  instead  of,  as  was 
at  first  proposed,  to  a  large  and  populous  place.  Now,  he  would  propose  to  adopt 
a  middle  course  in  disposing  of  the  transfer  of  the  franchises  of  these  two  boroughs, 
which,  as  it  was  opposed  to  the  partisans  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests, might  not  be  likely  to  concihate  the  support  of  either.  He  would  not  vote 
for  the  transfer  of  the  franchises  of  both  boroughs  to  the  hundred,  or  to  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  but  he  should  propose  a  compromise  between  the  conflicting  claims 
of  opposite  (using  the  term  in  no  hostile  sense)  interests.  For  this  purpose,  lie  should 
propose,  if  the  forfeiture  of  the  franchises  of  both  were  resolved  upon,  that  the  trans- 
fer of  one  should  be  made  in  favour  of  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  the  other  in 
favour  of  the  hundred.  This  was  the  compromise  which  he  proposed  to  make 
between  what  might  by  some  be  considered  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  manufactur- 
ing and  agricultural  interests.  If  the  transfer  of  both  franchises  were  made  in  favour  of 
large  towns,  there  would  be,  he  anticipated,  on  future  occasions,  a  very  keen  look 
out,  a  very  prying  enquiry  and  searching  investigation  into  cases  of  bribery.  He 
anticipated  that  there  would  not  be  wanting  parties  to  get  up  a  case  for  the  purposes 
of  establishing  bribery,  if  they  knew  that  the  immediate  consequence  of  making  out 
})ribery  would  be  not  only  a  forfeiture  of  franchise,  but  a  transfer  of  it  to  some  large 
and  populous  town.     He  would,  tltercfore,  disappoint  any  such  eager  disposition  to 
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get  up  cases  unduly,  by  not  establishing  an  invariable  precedent  now  in  favour  of 
large  towns;  which,  if  adopted,  would  become  a  standard  of  reference  in  all  similar 
ca<es.  In  making-  this  declaration,  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he 
gave  no  opinion  of  marking-  a  preference  between  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  He 
was  equally  attaclied  to  the  interests  of  these  two  important  towns;  but  he  had  come 
ti>  no  decision  in  favour  of  either:  he  would  bestow  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration 
on  the  respective  claims  of  both  these  large  and  populous  places,  and  would  be  guided 
in  his  determination,  by  the  result  of  tluit  consideration.  The  House  would  perceive, 
that  throughout  these  remarks  he  had  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  of  the  forfeiture 
and  transfer  of  the  franchise  of  Penryn  ;  which  was,  he  trusted,  a  well-grounded 
assumption,  considering  the  repeated  warnings  which  that  borough  had  already  had, 
and  the  disregard  it  had  paid  to  them.  In  sanctioning  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
of  one  of  these  boroughs  to  a  manufacturing  town,  and  the  other  to  the  hundred,  he 
wished  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  the  transfer  of  the 
franchise  of  East  Retford  to  a  remote  and  populous  town.  The  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  approve  of  the  franchise  of  Penryn  being  transferred  to  such  a  place,  were  to 
be  found,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  local  circumstances  of  these  two  boroughs.  Penryn 
was  situated  in  Cornwall,  which  returned  forty-two  members  to  parliament;  and  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  disfranchisement  of  one  of  those  boroughs,  except  on  an 
accusation,  sustained  by  competent  testimony,  of  that  borough  having  abused  its 
rights  of  franchise  by  practices  of  bribery  and  corruption.  But,  in  considering  the 
policy  of  the  measure  of  transferring  a  franchise  to  a  manufacturing  district  out  of 
the  county  in  which  the  borough  was  situated,  it  should  go  for  something  that  Corn- 
wall, in  which  Penryn  was  situated,  returned  forty-two  members  to  parliament;  and 
that  Nottinghamshire,  in  which  East  Retford  was  situated,  only  returned  eight.  It 
should  go  for  something  also,  that  close  to  Penryn  there  were  other  boroughs  return- 
ing members  to  parliament.  Coupling  these  considerations  with  the  prospect  of  ex- 
tending the  elective  franchise  to  two  thousand  voters  by  transferring  the  franchise 
to  the  hundred,  he  thought  there  were  strong  reasons  for  not  removing  the  franchise 
from  the  county  of  Nottingliam,  which  did  not  ecpially  apply  to  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall. There  was  an  objection  which  was  supposed  to  exist  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment to  transfer  the  franchise  of  East  Retford  away  from  the  hundred,  arising  from 
the  desire  they  had  to  invest  an  individual,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  the  power 
of  returning  a  member,  if  the  franchise  were  given  to  the  hundred.  He  declared, 
upon  his  honour,  that  no  consideration  of  that  kind  influenced  him — he  knew  nothing 
upon  the  subject,  except  what  he  had  heard  in  that  House.  It  might  or  it  might  not 
be,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  such  influence ;  he  certainly  diil  not  believe  it  to  be 
so  powerful  as  to  sway  a  body  of  two  thousand  voters ;  but  what  place  could  be  chosen 
where  some  person  or  persons  would  not  be  found  to  possess  considerable  influence? 
It  would  be  mockery  to  think  of  sel.octing  any  place  for  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
which  would  be  perfectly  free  from  influence.  All  he  could  say  was,  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  influence  alluded  to,  and  he  was  actuated  by  no  desire  of  adminis- 
tering to  it.  If  tlie  contrary  course  from  that  which  he  recommended  were  pursued, 
and  the  East  Retford  franchise  were  transferred  to  a  large  town  not  in  the  county, 
it  would  increase  the  already  existing  disproportion  in  the  representation  of  Cornwall 
and  Nottinghamshire.  Whilst  Cornwall  returned  forty-two  members,  Nottingham- 
shire would  be  reduced  to  the  representation  of  six.  Now,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
representation  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  with  the  other  "counties  of  England, 
tlie  House  v/ould  perceive,  that  that  county  returned  not  only  far  fewer  members 
than  Cornwall,  but  fewer  even  than  the  average  representation  of  the  other  counties. 
Tlie  whole  representation  of  England  amounted  to  4S9  members.  No^v,  dropping 
the  nine,  and  dividing  the  remaining  4.S0  by  forty,  the  average  representation  of  each 
county  will  be  twelve  members.  If,  then,  the  number  of  the  present  representatives 
of  Nottinghamshire  be  four  below  the  average  representation  of  the  other  counties 
of  England,  he  thought  tlie  House  should  hesitate  before  it  .sanctioned  any  pi-oposi- 
tion  which  would  diminish  that  numlier  by  two,  and  thereby  reduce  the  re[)resentation 
of  a  large  and  important  county,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
inhabitants,  to  six  memhors  of  parliament.  These  were  the  considerations  which  in- 
duced him  to  think  that  if  the  House  should  resolve  upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  franchise 
of  both  boroughs,  and  approve  of  the  transfer  of  one  of  them  to  a  populous  and  manu- 
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facturing'  district,  East  Retford  was  not  the  borough  of  the  two,  whose  disfianchise- 
tnent  it  would  be  most  fitting  to  fix  upon  for  tlie  transfer  of  the  franchise  out  of  the 
county  in  which  the  borough  w^as  situated. 

On  the  motion  that  the  speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair,  Mr.  N.  Calvert  moved — 
"  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  that  they  have  power  to  make  provision 
for  the  prevention  of  Bribery  and  Corruption  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  East  Retford,  by  extending  the  right  of  voting  to  all 
forty-shilling  freeholders  of  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw." 

At  the  termination  of  a  long  protracted  debate,  the  House  divided:  For  Mr. 
Calvert's  Amendment,  157  ;  Against  it,  121.     Majority  36. 


GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 

March  24,  1828. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
proposed  certain  questidus  to  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  opposite,  respecting  the 
Treaty  which  had  been  entered  into  on  the  6th  of  July  preceding. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  hoped  the  hon.  member  would  excuse  him  if  he 
divided  the  comments  that  had  fallen  from  him,  from  the  direct  questions  which  he 
had  proposed.     The  first  question  that  the  hon.  member  had  asked  was,  whether  the 
king  were  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  without 
allowing  any  circumstances  to  interfere  in  procuring  the  pacification  of  Greece?  On 
that  subject,  he  had  to  inform  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  there  was  no  change  whatever 
in  the  king's  determination  to  do  every  thing  that  lay  in  his  power  to  give  effect  to 
that  Treaty;  but  when  the  hon.  gentleman  asked  whether  his  majesty  would  allow 
any  circumstances  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  the  Treaty,  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  asking  him  to  give  an  answer  to  a  future  and  hypothetical  case ;  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  minister  of  the  Crown  to  answer  on  a  contingent  pro- 
position, such  as  the  one  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  :    it  was  as  much  as  he  could 
do  to  repeat  that  no  change  had  at  present  taken  place  in  his  majesty's  desire  and 
intention  of  fulfilling  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. — The  hon.  gentleman  had  next 
referred  to  certain  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  relations  between  Turkey 
and  Piussia.     On  this  point  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  state,  that  no  official  inform- 
ation had  reached  this  country  on  the  subject— no  declaration  of  war  by  Russia 
against  Turkey  had  been  received — nothing  was  known  to  have  occurred  to  change 
the  situation  in  which  Russia  stood  at  the  time  when  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  was 
concluded.      Whatever  apprehensions  the  hon.  gentleman  might  entertain  on  the 
subject,  he  felt  that  he  should  best  perform  his  duty  by  not  discussing  it,  until  posi- 
tive information  were  received  by  his  majesty's  government. — The  second  question 
put  by  the  hon.  gentleman  was,  whether  or  not  orders  had  been  renewed,  directing 
the  officer  commanding  the  naval  force  in  the  ^Mediterranean  to  continue  the  blockade 
of  those  ports  of  the  Morea  which  were  occupied  by  the  Turks  ?     In  answer  to  that 
he  would  state  that,  previously  to  the  battle  of  Navai'ino,  orders  were  given  to  the 
admiral  commanding  the  combined  squadron  to  institute  a  blockade  of  those  ports 
in  the  Morea  that  were  held  by  the  Turks  or  Egyptians,  and  to  prevent  reinforce- 
ments being  supplied  to  them.     After  the  battle  of  Navarino  those  instructions  were 
considered  as  remaining  in  full  force,  and  they  had  been  acted  on  by  the  commanders 
of  the  allied  squadron. — With  respect  to  the  removal  of  persons  from  the  Morea,  to 
be  emploj'ed  as  slaves,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  previously  to  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty,  an  intimation  was  given  to  his  majesty's  government  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Turkey  to  remove  from  the  Morea  the  female  part  of  the  population  and 
the  children,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  them  in  Egypt  as  slaves ;  and  a  aistinct 
notification  was  given  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  that  so  violent  an  exercise  of  rights,  if  I'ights 
they  could  be  called — that  a  feeling  so  repugnant  to  the  established  usage  of  civilized 
nations — never  would  be  permitted  by  his  majesty,  and  that  this  country  would 
certainly  resist  any  attempt  to  carry  such  an  object  into  effect. 
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PENRYN  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 

JMarcii  24,  1828. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  order  of  the  day  for  further  considering-  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  C.  Pallmer  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "That  it  be  an  instruction 
to  tlie  Committee  on  the  said  bill,  that  they  have  power  to  make  provision  for 
jireventing  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  election  of  jMembors  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Borough  of  Penryn,  by  extendinaf  the  right  of  voting  to  all  forty- 
shillings  freeholders  in  the  Hundreds  of  Penwith  and  Kerrier." 

Sir  C.  Burrell  having  seconded  the  amendment,  and  jNIr.  G.  Bankcs  and  i\Ir. 
Batley  having  .■spoken  briefly  on  the  subject, — 

Mr.  SiX'uiiT.vRY  Pekl  said  that  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  G.  Bankes)  had  completely 
mistaken  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  former  evening,  when  he  expressed  his 
wish  to  j)ostpone  the  declaration  of  his  sentiments  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
of  Penryn  until  after  the  question  respecting  East  Retford  was  disposed  of.  He 
then  stated  that  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  involved  considerations  of  policy,  and 
that  he  was  desirous  not  to  give  an  opinion  witli  respect  to  any  particular  place, 
until  the  House  had  decided  whether  they  had  one  or  two  to  deal  with.  At  that 
moment,  however,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  House  was  at  liberty  to  deal 
with  Penryn  absolutely.  The  ground  on  which  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion  was 
this — that  on  three  several  occasions  there  had  been  proof  of  corruption  in  Penryn. 
In  1S07,  the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  that  borough  were  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  tlie  House.  Distinct  allegations  of  corrupt  practices  were  referred 
to  a  committee,  appointed  under  the  Grenville  Act :  they  examined  witnesses  on  oath, 
and  the  report  which  they  made  to  the  House  was  conclusive  as  to  the  existence,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  corrupt  practices.  This,  then,  was  a  distinct  warning  to  the 
borough,  and  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  franchise  ought  to  have 
ex;.'rted  themselves  to  have  jjrevented  similar  abuses  in  future.  In  1819,  agdin,  com- 
plaints were  repeated,  and  the  question  was  again  referred  to  a  committee,  where  it 
was  proved  that  corrupt  practices  still  continued  in  the  borough,  and  the  House 
expressed  their  opinion  on  the  subject  bypassing  a  bill,  disfranchising  the  borough. 
Here  were  two  distinct  warnings,  and  one  went  to  the  extent  of  a  practical  confisca- 
tion, which  was  a  material  point  affecting  the  case.  These  warnings,  however,  were 
not  sufficient,  and  at  the  last  election  a  third  complaint  was  made  to  the  House ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  session  the  House,  after  hearing  evidence  at  the  bar — particularly 
that  of  Mr.  Stanbury — and  upon  mature  deliberation,  acting  judicially,  came  to  a 
resolution,  declaring  that  there  prevailed  in  Penryn  that  notorious  corruption  which 
placed  the  franchise  of  the  borough  at  the  disposal  of  the  House ;  and  that  resolution 
they  seconded  by  a  solemn  act ;  namely,  the  passing  of  the  bill.  It  was  evident  that 
there  must  be  some  termination  to  proceedings  of  this  kind.  The  House  having 
declared  that  the  borough  ought  to  be  disfranchised,  could  not  be  made  a  court  of 
ap[)eal  against  their  ov,rn  decision.  He  was  not  prepared  to  advise  the  House  to 
revoke  tiie  solemn  decision  to  which  they  had  come  by  a  majority  of  114  to  33.  He 
did  not  think  such  a  course  would  add  to  the  character  of  the  House.  If  any  person 
were  to  state  that  he  coidd  bring  forward  new  evidence  to  overturn  that  wliich  had 
been  previously  given,  that  might  present  new  considerations  to  his  mind;  but  he 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  stated.  At  the  present  moment  he  trusted  the  House 
would  deal  with  the  case  before  them  with  the  most  rigid  justice.  Should  the  House 
agree  to  the  original  proposal  for  transferring  the  franchise  to  the  large  town,  or 
great  connnercial  place,  the  voters  not  disfranchised,  it  was  obvious,  would  feel 
themselves  very  differently  circumstanced,  and  placed  in  a  very  different  relation  from 
that  in  which  they  formerly  stood.  In  fact  they  would  only  bear  the  numerical 
proportion  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  tliousand,  such  being  the  disproportion 
between  the  number  of  the  disfranchised  voters  and  the  number  of  new  electors,  or 
newly  enfranchised  persons,  with  whom  they  were  intended  to  be  amalgamated  by 
the  bill.  He  was  still  unaltered  in  his  opinion,  that  substantial  justice  would  not 
be  done  by  extending,  in  this  case,  the  franchise  to  tlie  hundred.  In  the  former  case 
of  a  transfer  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  House  had  voted, 
that  the  forfeited  franchise  of  the  borough  of  Grampound  should  be  transferred  to 
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Leeds;  their  lordships,  however,  subsequently  determined,  in  the  other  House,  that 
the  franchise  should  be  transferred  to  the  county  of  York.  As  to  the  disfranchised 
parties,  in  either  case  it  was  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them  who  derived  the  benefit  of  this  transfer  of  the  franchise.  The  franchise  was 
undoubtedly  an  enjoyment  of  a  private  right.  In  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Gram- 
pound  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  however,  felt  they  could  not  do  justice  to 
the  interests  of  the  public,  unless  the  electors  were  disfranchised.  Whatever  might 
be  his  opinion  on  other  delinquent  boroughs,  he  begged  to  state  that  he  never  doubted 
that  the  House  had  a  clear  right  to  deal  with  the  electors  of  Penryn  from  the  notoriety 
of  its  corruption.  The  only  doubt  he  had  entertained  was  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  forfeited  franchise  in  this  case,  or  to  whom  it  was  to  be  transferred.  It 
was  for  the  latter  reason  that  when,  during  last  session,  tliis  question  was  before 
the  House,  he,  forming  then  no  part  of  the  ministry,  had  forborne  to  express  his 
sentiments  on  this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  legislature.  As  to  the  propriety  of  trans- 
ferring the  franchise  of  Penryn  to  the  hundred — and  here  he  wished  to  be  understood 
as  saying  nothing  which  could  be  inferred  to  allude  to  the  case  of  the  borough  of 
East  Retford — he  had  formed  his  opinion,  and  made  his  mind  up,  from  the  thousand 
circumstances — some  even  minute  ones — which  were  so  often  found  in  life  to  be  the 
substantive  grounds  on  which  persons  were  often  compelled  to  make  up  their  minds 
on  matters  of  even  considerable  importance.  In  the  review  of  those  circumstances 
he  could  not  exclude  from  his  mind  the  consideration,  that  the  borough  of  Penryn 
was  a  Cornish  borough,  and  that  Cornwall  had  forty-two  representatives  in  that 
House:  and  here  he  would  observe,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  which  had  been  made  to 
the  House,  by  tlie  hon.  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  favour  of  the  representa- 
tion of  Cornwall — let  those  persons  whose  interests  were  likely  to  be  affected  provide 
in  future  that  their  interests  should  be  represented  in  parliament  by  competent 
persons.  For  himself,  he  should  vote  for  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  of  Penryn  to 
a  large  commercial  community,  because  he  considered  it  a  fair  line  of  conduct  to 
pursue,  as  the  House  had  now  two  delinquent  boroughs  to  deal  witli,  and  with  pro- 
priety, therefore,  could  adopt  the  principle  of  alteration  in  this  particular  instance. 

The  House  divided  :  For  the  original  motion,  213  ;  Against  it,  34  :  Majority,  179. 
The  House  then  went  into  the  committee.  The  preamble  of  the  bill,  transferring 
the  right  of  electing  two  members  from  the  borough  of  Penryn  to  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, was  read  and  agreed  to. 

After  some  furtlier  discussion,  the  bill,  with  its  amendments,  was  reported  to  the 
House. 

In  Committee,  on  a  future  evening  (March  28)  after  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  War- 
burton,  in  favour  of  "  the  principle  of  secret  voting," — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  should  have  been  astonished  if  any  hon.  member  had  attempted 
to  introduce  into  this  bill  a  proposition  that  votes  sliould  be  given  in  secret.  lie 
trusted  he  should  never  see  the  day  when  that  principle  would  be  applied  to  the 
electors  of  this  country — when  those  electors  would  be  so  lowered  in  character,  that 
they  durst  not  state  their  objections  openly  to  the  candidate,  and  make  known  their 
reasons  for  voting  against  him.  That,  however,  was  not  the  proposition  which  the 
House  had  to  discuss ;  but  if  it  were  made,  he  would  decidedly  oppose  the  introduction 
of  any  principle  into  a  single  bill,  which,  if  good,  should  be  made  a  general  measure 
of  legislation.  lie  objected  to  the  proposed  Declaration,  because  it  did  not  seem  to 
him  consistent  with  good  sense  or  sound  policy,  to  confine  regulation  to  any  parti- 
cular borough,  which,  if  right,  should  be  generally  established. 


TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS'  REPEAL  BILL. 

March  24,  1828. 

In  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  this  bill,  on  the  second  clause  being 
read, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  the  only  objection  which  I  have  heard  urged  against 
the  course  which  I  recommended  the  House,  on  a  former  evening,  to  follow,  arises  out 
of  this  clause ;  and  I  am  informed  that  it  appears  to  some  persons,  to  give  the  king 
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a  power  t  dispense  with  this  Declaration.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  gives  no  such 
power :  at  any  r^te,  I  know  that  I  did  not  intend  that  it  should.  The  question  as 
far  as  it  refers  to  this  point,  is  not  without  its  diificulties.  liy  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  any  one  wlio  enters  into  the  king's  service  or  receives  the  king's  wages,  or  acts 
as  his  menial  servant,  is  compelled  to  take  the  Sacraraenta?  Test.  He  is  relieved, 
however,  from  that  compulsion  by  the'  Annual  Indemnity  Act.  If  that  act  were  not 
to  be  passed,  he  would  be  under  an  obligation  to  take  the  Sacramental  Test,  how- 
ever menial  the  office  might  be  in  which  he  served  his  majesty.  If  I  am  entitled  by 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  to  call  upon  every  person  who  enters  his  majesty'sservice 
to  take  the  Sacramental  Test,  I  am  entitled,  by  the  proposed  act,  to  make  every 
person  who  would  now  be  compelled  to  take  th:it  test  make  the  proposed  Decla- 
ration. Now,  in  many  cases,  the  performance  of  such  a  ceremony  would  not  only 
be  superfluous,  but  absurd.  For  instance,  what  could  be  more  useless  and  absurd 
than  to  make  a  man  who  is  going  to  enter  upon  office  on  a  foreign  station  make  a 
declaration  that  he  will  not,  by  virtue  of  that  office,  attempt  to  subvert  the  privileges 
of  the  Church  of  England?  It  would  be  difficult  to  specify  in  words  all  the  cases 
in  which  it  would  be  imperative  that  the  party  should  make  the  Declaration,  and 
equally  difficult  to  specify  the  cases  where  an  exception  to  that  rule  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed. The  object  of  this  clause  was  to  enable  his  majesty  at  his  discretion  to  specify 
those  offices  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  e.\act  the  proposed  Declaration.  The 
object  of  it  was,  not  to  dispense  with  the  Declaration  entirely,  but  to  allow  liis  majesty 
to  name  what  officers  should  and  what  officers  should  not  be  called  upon  to  make  it. 
This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  at  present.  I  will,  however,  repeat, 
that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  security  which  this  Declaration  offers.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  any  alteration  in  it  to  please  the  wishes  of  any  party.  All  that  has 
passed  since  I  proposed  it,  confirms  me  in  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  present  session 
will  not  close  without  our  having  every  question  satisfactorily  arranged,  with  respect 
to  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England. 

Lord  Nugent  thought  that  the  office  of  privy  councillor  was  one  which  subjected 
the  holder  of  it  to  taking  the  Sacramental  Tc«t. 

Mr.  Peel. — He  is  covered  by  the  Annual  Bill  of  Indemnity. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

March  28,  1828. 

Mb.  Secretary  Peel  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  respecting  the  presentation  of 
evidence)  said,  that  when  lie  returned  to  office,  he  found  that  a  commission  had  been 
appointed  by  a  former  Secretary  of  State,  enabling  certain  persons  named  in  it  to 
institute  a  full  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  supply  of  water  in  the  metropolis.  He 
found  that  the  three  eminent  persons  named  in  the  commission  had  power  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  to  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  them ;  and  it  certainly  did  appear 
that  in  other  respects  they  were  furnished  with  ample  powers  to  conduct  their 
enquiry.  As  to  taking  levels  and  making  surveys,  he  had  required  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  before  he  would  give  his  consent,  but  that  had  not  been  furnished  him ;  and 
he  could  not  agree  to  embark  in  any  scheme  without  some  limits  being  assigned  to 
the  expense  that  might  be  incurred  by  the  country.  The  correspondence  proved,  that 
the  commissioners  had  full  powers  to  conduct  their  enquiry.  lie  had  not  told  them 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  water ;  but  surely,  when  it 
was  considered  that  this  commission  bore  date  the  5th  June,  1827,  it  was  surprising 
that  no  analysis  had  been  made,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  salubrity  of  the  water. 
He  did  not  think  that  that  alone  was  all  that  was  necessary;  but  he  did  think  that 
no  report  could  be  complete  without  it.  If  the  report  of  the  commissioners  should 
show  that  the  present  companies,  who  derive<l  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  could 
not  from  that  source  give  a  sufficient  and  salubrious  supply,  he  trusted  that  new 
companies  would  be  formed  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  public.  But  the 
expense  of  the  surveys  should  fall  on  those  new  companies,  and  not  on  the  public  ; 
unless  government  intended  to  undertake  the  supply  of  water  themselves.  If  they  left 
38 
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it  to  private  enterprise,  the  expense  of  employing  engineers  should  belong  to  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  speculation.  He  repeated  that  he  could  sanction  no  plans  of 
that  kind,  without  a  distinct  estimate  of  the  expense.  The  letter  he  had  written  to 
the  commissioners,  stating  his  views  of  their  powers,  had  been,  by  his  direction,  laid 
before  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  S.  Bourne)  who  had  issued  the  commission, 
and  he  had  entirely  concurred  in  the  whole  of  it.  He  had  no  objection  to  present 
the  evidence  already  taken  before  the  commissioners,  but  before  he  determined  to 
employ  engineers  he  would  repeat — "  Let  us  have  the  report  on  what  they  are  com- 
petent to  decide ;  namely,  the  salubrity  of  the  water."  •  *  *  *  *  jle  had  no 
objection  to  the  production  of  the  evidence,  if  the  commissioners  consented.  It  might 
be  that  they  had  taken  evidence  upon  only  one  side  of  the  question  in  some  cases ; 
and  if  they  were  to  publish  that  evidence  without  taking  the  evidence  which  might  be 
opposed  to  it,  their  conduct  would  seem  to  be  influenced  by  partiality.  If,  however, 
the  com.missioners  were  not  opposed  to  its  immediate  production,  he  had  no  objection 
whatever. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

March  31,  1828. 

In  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Corn  Laws,  Mr.  C.  Grant  moved — 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  any  sort  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  or 
flour,  which  may  now  by  law  be  imported  into  tlie  United  Kingdom,  shall  be 
admissible  for  home  use  upon  payment  of  the  following  duties :" — 
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In  the  course  of  the  dfibate,  Mr.  Baring  having  just  sat  dowu, 
Mr.  Secuetart  Peel,  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  liaving  confessed  the  measure 
to  be  more  favourable  to  his  vievre  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  could  not  but  be 
much  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  gentleman  afterwards  declare  his  doubts  whether 
the  measure  were  preferable  to  the  existing  system,  which  it  was  meant  to  supersede. 
He  did  think  that  no  individual  in  that  House  was  more  deeply  impressed  than  the 
hon.  member  with  a  conviction  that  any  fixed  system  was  preferable  to  that  state  of 
uncertainty,  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws,  imdcr  which  the  country  had  lahouied 
for  some  time  pasi.-.     lie  had  understood  the  hon.  member  to  say,  that  for  the 
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settlement  of  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  -with  respect  to  the  trading 
and  mannfacturing  interests,  it  was  desirable  that  the  price  of  corn  shonld  be  fixed, 
so  far  as  it  was  to  be  fixed  or  made  dependent  upon  legislative  intervention.  Under 
the  consideration  that  last  year  the  bill  introduced  by  government  had  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  hon.  member,  he  was  certainly  surprised  that  he  should  find  such 
essential  diflferences  between  the  present  proposition  and  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
as  to  declare  the  measure  before  the  House  not  preferable  to  tlie  state  of  uncertainty 
of  which  he  had  so  much  complained.  For  his  own  part,  he  should  vote  for  tlie 
present  measure ;  for,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  last  few  months,  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  fair,  equitable,  and  just.  ■  He  should  vote  for  it  also,  because 
he  conceived  that  any  proposition  likely  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  the  House, 
and  to  meet  with  general  concurrence,  was  desirable  in  every  point  of  view.  Last 
session  the  House  had  passed  a  measure  founded  upon  the  principle  now  adopted  by 
his  right  hon.  friend,  and  fixing  the  importation  price  at  GOs.  ;  but  gentlemen  must 
be  aware  of  the  view  that  had  been  taken  of  that  measure  in  the  other  House.  That 
House  added  to  the  bill  of  the  Commons  an  amendment,  Avhich  prohibited  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  corn  out  of  warehouse  until  the  average  price  in  the  home  market 
should  rise  even  as  high  as  665.  Until  the  price  amounted  to  this  sum,  foreign 
corn  was  excluded  altogether  by  the  amendment  carried  in  the  other  House.  He 
was  quite  satisfied  that,  if  the  government  of  that  day  had  thought  that  such  a 
measure  as  was  now  proposed  would  have  been  likely  to  meet  with  tlie  concurrence 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  his  right  hon.  friend  who  had  introduced  the 
resolutions,  and  his  right  hon.  friend  on  his  left  (Mr.  Huskisson),  would  have  modi- 
fied their  propositions,  so  as  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  views  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  He  was  sure  that  his  right  hon.  friend  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
relax  the  details  of  his  theory,  by  any  modification  not  incompatible  with  his  prin- 
ciples, provided  he  could  have  obtained  that  which  was  so  pre-eminently  desirable — 
a  pernjanent  settlement  of  this  question.  For  these  reasons  he  thought  it  did  not 
argue  the  slightest  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  any  man  who  attached  a  high  impor- 
tance to  the  settlement  of  the  question,  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  and  to  receive  it  with  gratitude  at  his  hands,  if  it  appeared  likely  to 
pass  into  a  law,  which  would  bring  us  out  of  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  we 
had  been  so  long  placed.  He  did  not  support  the  resolutions  merely  because  he 
thought  them  calculated  to  pass  into  a  law,  but  because  he  considered  them  reason- 
able and  just  in  themselves.  At  the  end  of  the  last  session,  the  legislature  despairing 
of  the  accomplishment  of  any  permanent  measure,  permission  was  given  fir  the 
admission  of  the  foreign  corn  then  bonded,  applying  to  it  the  scale  of  duties  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  bill  introduced  in  that  House.  Now,  the  question  to  be  consi- 
dered was,  whether  that  permission  had  been  taken  advantage  of?  It  certainly  had 
been  acted  upon  to  a  certain  extent :  a  portion  of  the  corn  was  admitted,  but  the 
attention  of  the  House  had  not  been  yet  distinctly  called  to  the  amount  admitted 
in  the  several  weeks,  and  the  duty  paid  upon  it.  He  was  aware  that  any  conclusion 
must  be  attended  with  uncertainty,  if  the  profits  of  the  seller  were  not  ascertained 
in  the  account.  One  great  advantage  of  a  permanent  law  would  be,  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  gradual  importation,  and  would  prevent  that  violent  and  sudden  supply 
caused  by  a  fluctuating  and  unsettled  system.  It  appeared,  then,  from  returns  of 
the  quantity  of  wheat  taken  out  for  home  consumption  under  the  act  of  last  year, 
thiit  in  the  week  ending  the  13th  of  July,  when  the  duty  was  24.9.  8c/.  a  quarter, 
thirteen  thousand  quarters  were  introduced.  In  the  week  ending  the  20th  of  July, 
when  the  duty  was  22s.  Sd.  the  quantity  introduced  was  forty-seven  thousand  quar- 
ters. In  the  week  ending  on  the  27th  of  July,  when  the  duty  was  still  22,s\  8c/., 
there  was  an  importation  of  nearly  fii'ty  thousand  cjuarters.  In  the  next  week  it  was 
thirty-six  thousand  quarters;  in  the  following  week  twenty-six  thousand  quarters; 
and  in  the  next  thirty-eight  thousand  quarters.  In  the  ensuing  week,  which  brought 
it  to  the  24th  of  August,  when  the  harvest  was  approaching,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  thousand  quarters  of  wheat  were  admitted,  at  a  duty  of  22s.  8d.  The 
duty  rose  in  the  following  week,  which  ended  on  the  31st  of  August,  to  24s.  8c/., 
and  there  were  then  eighty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  quarters  introduced.  In 
the  following  week  the  amount  was  thirty-seven  thousand  quarters ;  and  in  the 
next,  when  the  duty  was  again  22s.  8d.  thirty  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
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five  quarters  were  admitted.  He  acknowledged  that  no  distinct  conclusion  could  be 
reached,  without  knowing  the  proportion  of  profits  at  these  different  periods ;  but 
the  general  result  of  this  calculation  would  be  found  favourable  to  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  system,  as  a  protection  not  onlj'  to  the  manufacturing,  but  to  the 
agricultural  population.  The  law  should  be  prospective  and  permanent;  and  it 
should  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  duty,  and  not  of  a  prohibition.  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  professed  a  sentiment,  in  which  he  fully  concurred  ; 
namely,  that  under  the  present  state  of  society  in  this  country,  and  considering  the 
▼ast  amount  of  property'  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  as  well  as  with  reference 
to  the  other  interests  of  the  community,  it  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  apply 
any  rigid  abstract  principles.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  justly  said,  that  there  were 
other  considerations  to  be  attended  to  besides  that  of  vested  interests.  He  had  said 
that,  under  a  limited  monarchy  like  this,  it  was  of  importance  to  maintain  those 
interests  which  rendered  so  much  assistance  to  the  government  and  to  the  state. 
He  concurred  in  this  observation.  He  should  be  sorry  to  purchase  a  depression 
of  the  price  of  bread  at  the  risk  of  interfering  injuriously  with  those  vested  interests, 
which  were  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  other  classes  of  the  state. — But 
there  was  another  circumstance  which  had  not  been  adverted  to  during  the  present 
discussion.  It  could  not  be  denied  that,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  population 
of  this  country,  there  was  a  necessity  for  looking  to  other  countries  for  a  supply. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  of  late 
years,  the  quantity  of  land  employed  in  the  production  of  corn  was  diminished;  but 
it  was  appropriated  to  the  production  of  more  profitable  articles.  The  increase  of 
manufactures  might  diminish  the  growth  of  corn ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  agri- 
cultural property  was  thereby  depressed.  The  land  was  devoted  to  the  production 
of  milk  and  butter,  and  other  articles  yielding  an  equally  profitable  return.  If  it 
were  proved  to  him  that  at  any  particular  time  there  was  less  corn  grown  in  the 
country,  he  would  not,  therefore,  admit  that  agriculture  was  less  flourishing.  He 
would  first  enquire  whether  other  articles  were  not  produced  in  its  stead,  which 
furnished  a  suitable  price.  The  land,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
and  Manchester  was  not  now  applied  so  generally  as  heretofore  to  the  production  of 
grain ;  a  great  portion  of  it  was  devoted  to  pasture.  It  was  quite  clear  that  Great 
Britain  did  not  produce  suificient  corn  for  her  own  consumption.  But  Jet  it  not  be 
forgotten,  when  they  were  legislating  with  a  view  to  the  general  interests  of  all 
portions  of  the  empire,  that  there  was,  in  conjunction  with  thi.s  island,  another 
country,  which  did  not  flourish  so  much  in  manufactures,  but  which  possessed  great 
fertility,  great  powers  of  production,  and  vast  capabilities  of  improvement,  to  which 
he  looked  forward  for  a  material  addition  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  at  large. 
It  should  be  considered  that,  the  more  the  House  unduly  encouraged  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn,  the  more  it  interfered  with  the  supply  from  Ireland.  He  did  not 
see  what  ditference  should  be  made  between  the  agricultural  interests  in  Ireland  and 
here.  The  more  agriculture  was  extended  in  Ireland,  the  more  the  demand  for 
British  manufactures  would  be  widened.  He  did  not  mean  to  argue,  that  agriculture 
in  Ireland  should  be  encouraged  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  nations,  but  the  House 
■should  not  forget  its  importance  in  the  scale,  and  its  great  powers  of  production 
and  improvement.  He  repeated,  he  did  not  give  his  assent  to  these  resolutions 
because  they  were  a  concession  to  unfounded  apprehensions  or  prejudice,  but  because 
he  conceived  them  to  be  founded  in  wisdom  and  justice.  He  thought  them  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  this  great  question.  They  appeared  to  him  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable arrangement,  as  regarded  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  and 
certainly  afforded  a  just  and  proper  protection  to  the  agricultural  classes.  He  knew 
of  no  measure  more  likely  to  engage  a  general  approval.  No  system  that  he  was 
aware  of  would  be  so  well  calculated  to  prevent  the  prejudicial  changes  to  which  the 
country  had  been  subject,  and  to  fix  a  permanent  state  of  things.  Much  had  been 
said  of  a  remunerating  price,  and  of  the  standard  of  60s.,  but  that  could  not  be 
secured  by  any  resolution  of  the  House.  The  price  depended  upon  important  ca'ise<, 
over  which  they  had  no  control. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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POOR  LAWS  IN  IRELAND. 
Aphii.  1,   1828. 

I»  the  course  of  a  conversation  'w-hich  arose  on  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  James 
Grattan,  of  a  petition  from  the  silk-weavers  of  Dublin,  pi-a\ing  that  the  House  would 
make  some  permanent  provision  for  the  Poor  of  Ireland, — 

-Mr.  Secketaet  Peel  said,  that  his  attention  had  often  been  directed  to  this  saib- 
ject,  but  the  only  conclusion  to  which  he  could  come  was.  that  the  introduction  of 
the  English  system  of  Poor-laws  into  Ireland  would  be  most  injurious  to  that 
country.  Indeed  he  could  scarcely  imagine  any  new  country,  into  which  the  system 
of  Poor-laws  that,  under  various  circumstances,  had  grown  up  in  England,  could  be 
planted  with  safety.  Then,  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country  should  be  considered, 
and,  looking  lo  the  tendency  to  an  increased  population  already  in  Ireland,  he 
should  rather  think  that  the  application  of  those  laws  to  it  would,  by  holding  out  a 
settlement  to  the  poor,  remove  every  check  on  population,  and  encourage  more  early 
marriages,  and  a  still  greater  subdivision  of  the  land.  Then,  as  to  the  administration 
of  the  machinery,  he  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  effected  in  the  absence  of  the 
resident  gentry.  At  the  same  time  he  was  -willing  to  admit,  that  the  situation  in 
which  Ireland  stood  towards  England,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  Poor-laws,  was 
most  unsatisfactory  ;  but  then,  as  to  the  application  of  the  English  Poor-laws  to  Ire- 
land, even  though  its  policy  were  allowed,  there  could  not  be  found  for  veai-s  a 
machinery  competent  to  execute  the  system.  Still  there  were  many  circumstances 
that  pressed  the  consideration  of  it  on  parliament;  such  as  the  relative  situation  of 
the  two  countries  since  the  Union,  the  facilities  of  access  in  consequence  of  steam 
navigation,  and  other  matters,  which,  though  not  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  consent 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Poor-laws  into  Ireland,  were  enough  to  call  for  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament,  particularly  so  far  as  they  tended  to  throw  the  burthen  of  Irish 
poverty  on  England. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


GREEKS— SLAVES  FROM  THE  MOREA. 

Apkil  3,  1828. 

In  answer  to  an  application  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson, — 

Mh.  Secretaky  Peel  said,  he  had  already  stated,  that  in  1825,  and  consequently 
long  before  the  protocol  was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  long  before  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  his  majesty's  ministers  had  received  an 
indistinct  intimation,  that  the  commander  of  the  Egv"ptian  forces  intended  to  take 
away  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^lorea  to  serve  in  Egypt ;  and  before  the  treaty  of  the 
6th  of  July  was  entered  into,  a  distinct  and  formal  intimation  was  given  to  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  that  his  majesty  would  never  agree  to  such  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war, 
or  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea  to  be  converted  into  slaves  by  force.  Xo  at- 
tempt was  at  that  time  made  by  Ibrahim  to  put  this  intention  into  practice,  and  it 
was  not  therefore  necessary  then  to  take  any  measures  of  prevention.  He  believed 
it  was  correct  that  some  women  and  children  had  been  taken  forcibly  from  the  Morea 
since  the  battle  of  Navarino.  Instructions  had  been  given  to  the  British  admiral 
before  the  battle  took  place,  and  those  instructions  were  consequently  still  in  force ; 
by  which  the  British  fleet  was  directed  to  prevent  any  movement  whatever  of  the 
Egyptian  force,  with  this  exception  only, — that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  remove 
the  Egyptian  army  from  tlie  Morea  every  facility  should  be  afforded  for  the  execution 
of  such  an  attempt ;  but  it  was  perfectly  understood,  that  the  Egyptian  forces  only 
were  to  be  removed,  and  that  any  attempt  at  removing  any  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  Morea  was  to  be  resisted.  On  the  2Sth  of  December,  a  tleet,  consisting  of 
forty-five  sail,  arrived  at  Alexandria.  This  fleet  was  the  remnant  of  that  whichhad 
been  engaged  in  the  action  at  Navarino.  These  vessels  had  on  board  the  disabled 
seamen  and  soldiers,  and  also  some  women  and  children,  but  what  the  number  of  them 
was  he  could  not  tell.     He  had  seen  an  account  which  rested  upon  tolerable  authority, 
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and  that  account  stated  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  six  hundred.  For  the  rest, 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  member,  that  the  subject  was  one  to  wiiich  ministers  had 
given  their  best  attention.  Immediately  ujjon  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  in  this 
country,  instructions  had  been  sent  out  to  the  British  admiral;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  he  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  enter  into  full  explanations  without  any  pre- 
judice to  the  public  service. 

Later  in  the  evening,  with  reference  to  some  remarks  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, — 
Mr.  Peel  said,  there  was  one  point  of  the  speech  of  the  learned  member 
'or  Knaresborough  upon  which  he  must  observe,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  ac- 
(juiesce  in  it.  The  learned  member  said,  that  he  presumed  the  "  enquiry,"  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Peel),  in  a  former  address  to  the  House,  had  spoken,  could  be  nothing  else 
than  an  enquiry  intt;  the  best  mode  of  restoring  that  part  of  the  population  recently 
carried  from  the  Morea  to  their  countrj'.  Now,  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  possible 
entirely  to  go  that  length.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  instructions  of  government  had  been 
strictly  complied  with,  the  transportation  of  those  persons  would  have  bevn  prevented. 
No  blame  was  to  be  attached  to  the  conduct  of  our  fleet,  the  physical  powers  and 
means  of  which  had  been  cramped  by  the  battle  of  Navarino ;  but  the  orders,  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  have  executed  them  fully,  were  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the 
l;ostile  fleet  unless  one  which  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  English  admiral,  and  of 
which  the  object  should  be  to  transport  the  Egyptian  forces  employed  in  the  Morea 
baok  to  their  own  countiy.  As  the  intelligence  at  present  stood  the  extent  of  the 
spoliation  that  had  been  committed  was  uncertain.  Unfortunately,  too,  those  slaves 
had  been  landed  in  Egypt,  and  sold  in  the  jjublic  market.  If  the  ships  which  con- 
tained them  had  been  taken  at  sea,  there  could  have  been  no  dilJiculty  about  their 
disposal ;  but  now  they  were  probably  divided,  and  the  property  of  private  individuals. 
At  present  he  would  go  no  further  than  to  repeat,  that  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  arrival  of  the  news,  the  most  active  enquiry  had  been  entered  upon  by  govern- 
ment as  to  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  case.  Sufficient  information  had  not  yet 
been  received;  but  the  investigation  was  going  on. 


THE  POOR  LAWS— PAYMENT  OF  LABOURERS  OUT  OF  THE 
RATES,  &c. 

April  17,  1828. 

Mr.  Slaney,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  "  To  declare  and  amend  the  Law  relative  to  the  employment  of  able- 
bodied  Labourers,  and  the  better  rating  of  Tenements  under  a  certain  value." 

In  the  debate  upon  the  motion, — 

Mb.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  agreed  in  all  that  had  been  off'ered  with  respect  to 
the  vast  importance  of  this  subject.  He  agreed  also,  that  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  government  should  form  a  decided  opinion  upon-  it;  but,  imfortunately,  it  was 
one  of  those  subjects  which  the  more  it  was  studied,  the  more  difficult  it  was  to  come 
to  a  positive  conclusion.  It  was  in  vain  to  call  u])on  government  to  pronounce  a 
decided  opinion;  for  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  who  had  a  proper  diffidence  of 
his  own  judgment  to  come  to  one.  He  could  not  think  that  the  want  of  em])loyment 
for  the  people  of  this  country  arose  from  any  cessation  of  productiveness ;  for  within 
the  three  last  years  there  had  been  a  greater  quantity  both  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  employment,  than  in  any  other  three  preceding  years  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  How,  then,  were  the  increased  rates  to  be  accounted  for?  Did  it 
arise  from  the  operation  of  the  Poor-laws?  If  so,  how  came  it  that  in  Ireland, 
where  no  Poor-laws  existed,  they  were  much  worse  off?  In  Scotland  there  was  an 
intermediate  system  between  that  of  England  and  Ireland;  but  there  also  there  was 
distress,  though  not  great.  His  imjiression  was,  that  no  effectual  remedy  could  be 
applied  in  the  present  artificial  state  of  the  country.  JMuch  of  the  distress  arose 
from  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and  what  remedy,  he  would  ask,  could  be 
applied  against  the  progress  of  human  enterprise  and  ingenuity?  He  was  prepared 
to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill,  but  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  consider  its  bearing 
upon  other  regulations  connected  with  the  same  subject.     He  thought  tlie  law  of 
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settlement  was  intimately  connected  with  the  provisions  of  the  hill.  Many  of  the 
evils  of  the  Poor-laws  proceeded  from  the  law  of  settlement;  but  that  only  shewed 
the  difficulty  of  layinj^  down  any  laws  which  might  be  aprilicable  to  all  conditions  of 
society.  If  the  provisions  of  fhe  bill  were  carried  into  etfect  he  was  convinced  it 
would  be  rrecessary  to  make  considerable  alterations  in  that  law.  The  house  could 
not  pass  the  two  measures  simultaneously,  without  considerinj^  the  bearing  of  one 
upon  the  other.  Tiie  hon.  mover  had  said  a  great  deal  on  the  abstract  principle; 
but  looking  at  the  artificial  state  of  society,  and  to  the  state  of  the  laws  relative  to 
the  poor,  and  to  labour,  he  thought  the  hon.  gentleman  would  be  more  likely  to  ad- 
vance his  purpose  by  giving  it  the  full  benefit  of  deliberate  consideration.  Consider- 
ing the  mode  in  which  the  Poor-laws  were  administered,  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  foresee  how  any  new  principle  would  work,  merely  from  viewing  it  in 
the  abstract.  Until  this  measure,  therefore,  had  been  more  discussed  and  examined 
than  it  now  could  be,  he  could  not  venture  to  support  it  merely  on  the  able  declara- 
tion of  the  hon.  gentleman.  In  cojumon  with  the  rest  of  the  House,  he  returned  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  hon.  gentleman  for  the  ability  with  which  he  had  brought 
the  question  forward  ;  but  seeing  how  it  was  connected  with  other  parts  of  the  Poor- 
laws,  he  could  not  give  it  his  support;  though  the  hon.  gentleman  had  his  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  his  object,  wliich  he  thought  would  be  most  certainly  attained  by 
the  fullest  deliberation  upon  it. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


ExMIGRATION. 

April  17,  1828. 

i\Ir.  Wilmot  Horton  rose,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  "  To  enable  Parishes 
in  England,  under  given  regulations,  and  for  a  limited  period,  to  mortgage  their 
Poor-rates,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Voluntary  Emigration." 

After  Mr.  Warburton,  Mr.  Iluskisson,  Mr.  Calcraft,  and  Mr.  Baring  had  spoken, — 
Mk.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  expressed  so  exactly  tlie 
sentiments  which  he  had  always  entertained  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  occupy  the  House  for  many  minutes.  lie  had 
always  thought  that  emigration  wiis  an  important  consideration  to  a  country  like 
this,  which  had  certainly  a  superabundant  population,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed 
colonies  of  large  extent  and  fertile  soil.  To  such  a  country,  so  situated,  good  sense 
and  ])rudence  pointed  out  that  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  voluntary  emi- 
gration. It  appeared  by  the  evidence  that  a  pauper,  to  whom  <£60  was  advanced, 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  enabled  at  a  certain  period  to  repay  it;  but  if  men 
possessed  of  capital  would  emigrate  voluntarily,  he  confessed  he  should  prefer  such 
a  state  of  society  in  the  colonies  to  one  composed  entirely  of  paupers.  He  could 
wish  that  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon.  friend  were  extended  to  the  whole  country. 
Why  should  it  be  confined  to  the  county  of  Sussex?  It  was  not  coercive,  but  volun- 
tary: let  all,  then,  have  the  advantage  of  it.  He  was  onlj'  afraid  that  the  interest  of 
the  j)arisli  and  that  of  government  would  be  different.  Government  vv'oulil  be 
anxious  that  honest  and  industrious  men  should  emigrate ;  but  he  feared  that  persons 
whose  characters  and  habits  were  the  reverse  would  be  those  whom  the  parish  would 
wish  to  get  rid  of.  For  the  sake  of  the  experiment,  industrious  men  ought  to  be 
sent  out;  and  if  some  check  were  not  kept  on  the  parish,  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  ol))ect  of  his  right  hon.  friend  would  not  be  answered.  As  to  the  parish  ever 
being  n^paid,  he  was  afraid  there  would  be  no  chance  of  that;  and  he  believed  that 
his  right  hou.  friend  had  holdout  no  such  hope.  He  should  like  to  see  men  possessed, 
say  of  £5,000,  procure  land  in  the  colonies,  and  tempt  others  to  go  out  as  their 
labourers.  He  did  not  see  that  it  was  an  objection  to  emigration,  that  the  vacuum 
would  soon  be  filled  up.  If  he  enlarged  llie  sphere  of  civilization — established  a 
body  of  industrious  labourers  abroad,  while  he  removed  unproductive  labourers  from 
home,  and  opened  new  markets  to  the  manufacture  of  the  mother  country — then,  he 
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must  submit,  he  had  done  good  by  eniifrratinn,  even  though  the  vacuum  should  be 
speedily  filled  up.  Although  he  did  not  hope  that  any  outlet  could  be  mad  -  Ky  which 
the  population  could  be  materially  lessened  at  home,  yet  he  did  hope  and  believe,  that 
in  this  way  a  voluntary  and  properly  conducted  emigration  would  be  productive  (,f 
benefit  to  the  country.  If  he  did  not  agree  with  his  right  hon.  friend  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  plan,  he  could  not  forget,  that  it  was  to  his  right  hon.  friend  that  the 
country  was  indebted  for  pointing  out  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  a  well- 
conducted  emigration. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


ANATOMICAL  SCIENCE. 
Apkil  22,  1828. 

Mr.  Warburton,  after  some  remarks  in  favour  of  the  propagation  of  Anatomical 
Science,  moved  "  That  a  select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  manner  of 
obtaining  subjects  for  the  Schools  of  Anatomy,  and  the  state  of  the  law  atfecting 
persons  employed  in  obtaining  or  dissecting  bodies." 

Mr.  John  Smith  having  seconded  the  motion, — 

Mk.  Secretary  Peel  acknowledged  that  if  ever  he  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  making  some  legislative  provision  on  this  head,  it  arose  altogether  from 
delicacy  and  a  consciousness  of  the  difficulty  of  combating  successfully  with  old  and 
confirmed  prejudices.  At  the  same  time  he  would  admit,  it  was  not  a  light  matter 
that  so  many  eminent  men  should  feel  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  that  House,  and  state 
that  they  felt  great  diflBculty  in  prosecuting  their  useful  and  humane  enquiries,  in 
consequence  of  the  obstacles  arising  out  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  this  respect. 
He  would  be  the  last  man  to  oppose  those  gentlemen  in  their  wish  to  be  heard  before 
a  committee  of  that  House,  if  they  could  suggest  a  mode  to  procure  a  supply  of  the 
dead,  without  offending  the  feelings  of  the  living.  For  the  enlightened  views,  the 
pure  philanthropy,  and  the  liberal  feelings  of  medical  men  generally,  he  felt  so  much 
respect,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  a  blessing  to  their  native  land, 
and  an  honour  to  humanity ;  yet  he  would  suggest  the  necessity  of  great  caution  in 
bringino-  forward  a  measure  which  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  prejudices  of  mankind 
generally,  and  to  wage  war  with  those  feelings  of  respect  for  the  departed  which 
extended  beyond  the  grave.  One  of  the  worst  possible  topics  to  introduce  into  his 
sncech  was  the  calculation  made  by  the  hon.  member,  that  two  thousand  dead  bodies 
would  be  requisite  yearly  for  the  supply  of  the  students  of  the  metropolis.  The  only 
point,  too,  in  which  that  hon.  member's  anecdote  respecting  the  victory  obtained 
over  prejudice  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  failed,  was,  not  that  a  few  weak  stomachs 
grew  qualmish,  but  that  none  of  those  eager  disciples  of  information  had,  in  order  to 
show  their  disdain  of  vulgar  prejudices,  justified  the  eulogium  the  hon.  member  had 
pronounced  on  them  by  offering  their  own  bodies  to  be  dissected  ;  for  this  vulgar 
prejudice  was  not  against  seeing  bodies  dissected,  but  against  being  ourselves  dis- 
sected. The  attempt  to  supply  the  advantages  derived  from  dissection  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  wax  models  had  been  very  properly  denominated  merely  mangling  the 
living  instead  of  the  dead.  It  had  been  suggested,  that  in  order  to  increase  the  supply, 
the  bodies  of  all  persons  dying  under  sentence  for  felony  should  be  given  up  for 
dissection.  To  tliis  it  was  objected,  that  the  practice  would  diminish  the  horror  felt 
for  a  murderer's  doom.  The  hon.  member  should  take  particular  care,  in  framing 
his  rem'^  ly,  that  its  effect  should  not  be  to  raise  the  price  of  a  subject,  which  was  not 
impossible.  In  the  present  state  of  the  public  feeling,  he  should  not  oppose  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 


THE  CORN  LAWS.  GOl 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 
April  22,  1828. 

Li  a  lengthened  discussion  which  arose  on  the  motion  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  Conunittee  on  the  Corn- Law  Acts, — 

Mb.  Secketaky  Peel  said  : — I  simp])'  object  to  this  discussion,  because  I  cannot 
see  what  object  it  can  answor.  If  there  were  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  an 
adherence  to  the  present  law,  I  could  understand  why  arguments  should  be  intro- 
duced against  the  proposal  that  the  Speaker  siiould  leave  the  Chair;  but  when  I  hear 
the  lion,  member  for  Wareham  (Mr.  Calcraft)  talk  of  the  existing  Corn-laws  as  the 
most  pernicious  code  that  ever  had  existence — and  when  I  find  him  resting  his  claim 
to  public  confidence  on  his  almost  unsupported  opposition  to  it,  I  cannot  discover  the 
principle  on  which  he  and  others  object  to  go  into  a  committee,  by  which  that  most 
pernicious  code  is  to  be  amended.  Every  hon.  member  vvho  has  spoken  has  ex- 
pressed his  general  concurrence  in  the  principle  of  the  new  law.  In  the  name  of  God, 
then,  why  are  we  not  to  go  into  the  committee,  that  we  may  consider  the  details  ? 
The  hon.  members  for  W'orcester  and  Wareham  have  given  notice  of  their  joint 
amendment ;  and  that  amendment  cannot  be  moved  but  in  the  committee.  At  least, 
we  have  three  distinct  sets  of  resolutions  before  us  ;  but  the  hon.  member  for  Preston 
has  given,  as  a  reason  for  not  approaching  the  subject,  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
present  session  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  last  year.  This  mode  of  argument 
seems  to  me  strange  indeed  in  a  deliberative  body.  After  the  interval  of  a  year — 
after  the  experience  of  what  has  passed  in  that  year — and  after  the  additional  infor- 
mation we  have  obtained,  is  it  to  be  said  that  this  House  is  bound  by  some  fanciful 
sense  of  honour  and  consistency  to  adhere  to  its  previous  resolutions.  True  it  is, 
the  bill  of  this  House  did  not  pass  elsewhere.  It  is  a  delicate  subject  to  allude  to  the 
conduct  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  certainly  nothing  can  be  more 
unwise  than  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  assent  to  what  it  thinks  wrong,  be- 
cause the  House  of  Lords  refuses  to  do  what  is  right.  But,  speaking  not  theoreti- 
cally but  practically,  there  may  be  limits  to  the  strictness  with  which  the  House 
will  adhere  to  its  own  decisions.  If  we,  on  our  part,  are  bound  never  to  deviate, 
under  any  circumstances,  from  our  previous  decisions,  it  is  a  good  rule  also  for  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature.  On  matters  touching  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
it  may  be  very  right  not  to  give  way,  but  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  country 
on  general  cpiestions  may  require  the  adoption  of  a  middle  course.  Both  branches 
are  determined  not  to  yield ;  there  can  be  no  accommodation — no  approximation  ; 
and  while  we  adhere  to  the  price  of  60s.,  the  Lords  will  persevere  in  the  warehous- 
ing clause,  and  years  may  elapse  before  a  permanent  settlement  is  effected.  As  to 
the  opinion  of  tlie  country  on  the  resolutions  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  though  I  believe 
there  was  a  more  general  concurrence  in  the  measure  of  last  year,  than,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  could  have  been  expected,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  measure  is  at  least 
as  palatable.  Certainly,  when  it  is  said  that  the  project  of  last  year  passed  by  ac- 
clamation, it  never  can  be  forgotten  that  the  proposition  for  adopting  the  price  of 
64s.  was  supported  by  168  members,  who,  in  point  of  consistency,  are  now  precluded 
from  taking  any  other  course  than  giving  the  present  proposition  their  cordial  ap- 
probation. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Comniirtce,  Mr.  Calcraft  moved  as  an 
amendment,  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Canning's  scale  of  resolutions  of  the  last  year. — 
On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  202  against  58  ;  majority,  144. 


DELAYS  IN  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

April  21,  1828. 

Mr.  INIichael  Angclo  Taylor  moved — "  That  it  appears  to  this  House  from  the 
papers  laid  on  the  table,  as  well  as  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Vice-chancellor  in  lHl'3,  further  steps  are  necessary 
to  advance  the  general  interests  of  suitors  in  Equity,  to  provide  for  the  more  prompt 
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decision  of  cases,  and  to  enable  tVie  Court  of  Chancery  effectually  to  discharge  the 
important  duties  connected  with  its  jurisdiction." 

In  the  course  of  a  long  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  arose  immediately  after  Mr.  Baring,  and  said  he  felt  that  he 
owed  the  same  apology  to  the  House  as  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  for 
venturing  to  enter  into  a  question  of  this  nature,  involving  so  many  matters  of  a  pro- 
fessional nature,  having  neither  the  education  nor  the  experience  that  would  qualify 
him  to  discuss  it  fully  ;  but  he  had  an  additional  disadvantage,  or  perhaps  he  might 
call  it  an  advantage — that  he  had  not  had  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  court  of 
Chancery,  The  hon.  member  for  Colchester  had  seemed  to  consider  that 
some  peculiar  responsibility  devolved  on  him  (Mr.  Peel)  on  account  of  the  state  of 
the  court  of  Chancery.  But  it  must  be  evident  to  the  House,  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  he,  without  any  professional  knowledge  or  experience,  could  under- 
take himself  to  reform  that  court.  He  could  only  admit  that  he  had  a  share  of 
that  responsibility,  if  he  had  obstructed  any  enquiry  for  which  sufficient  ground  had 
been  laid,  or  if  he  had  refused  his  assent  to  any  measure,  with  that  view,  for  which 
a  strong  and  overwhelming  necessity  had  been  shown.  He  denied  the  charge  wholly. 
He  had  never  withheld  his  assistance  in  the  reform  of  that,  or  of  any  branch  of  the 
law.  He  trusted,  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  he  had  given  proof  that 
he  was  not  indisposed  to  lend  his  co-operation  in  any  amendment  of  the  law,  and  lie 
Avould  still  further  show  his  feeling  when  the  enquiry  was  completed.  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  had  referred  particularly  to  those  commissions  which  had 
been  issued  immediately  on  his  (]\Ir.  Peel's)  suggestion,  but  principally  on  that  of 
the  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Brougham),  and  the  hon.  gentleman  had  cau- 
tioned him  against  placing  persons  on  them,  who,  from  their  professional  prejudices, 
would  be  disinclined  to  lend  their  aid  to  useful  reforms.  He  assured  that  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  the  appointment  of  those  commissions  had  engaged  his  most  serious  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  commissions,  that  for  enquiring  into  the  practice  of  the  courts  of 
Common-law,  was  now  completed;  and  lie  was  ready  to  give  every  information  as 
to  the  terms  of  it,  or  the  persons  of  whom  it  was  composed.  He  assured  the  House, 
that  in  selecting  the  commissioners,  he  had  not  been  swayed  by  any  personal  predi- 
lections or  partialities.  He  had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  one  of  them. 
Not  one  of  them  had  applied  to  him  to  be  appointed.  He  had  conferred  no  favour 
on  them  ;  for  he  had  to  solicit  them  to  take  on  themselves  the  office.  He  had  named 
them,  because,  in  his  honest  conviction,  they  were  the  persons  best  qualified  for  the 
performance  of  the  duty.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  cautioned  him  against  a]:)point- 
ing  lawyers  on  these  commissions  ;  but  how  was  it  possible  to  conduct  an  enquiry 
into  a  matter  purely  technical,  if  the  lawyers  were  altogether  excluded  ?  It  was  of 
very  great  importance  that  the  confidence  of  the  public  should  be  reposed  in  these 
commissions.  The  names  would  show  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  have  ap- 
pointed them  with  a  view  to  their  parliamentary  services.  He  really  did  not  know 
the  political  feelings  of  any  one  of  them.  Nobody  included  in  the  commission  was 
connected  with  office.  It  was  limited  to  five  persons,  and  whoever  heard  their  names 
would  recognise  them  as  engaged  in  almost  the  first  practice  of  their  profession. 
Still  they  had  undertaken  it,  with  a  determination  to  discharge  their  duty  zealously. 
The  country,  therefore,  had  as  strong  a  security  as  it  could  possibly  have  beforehand 
in  the  character  of  the  commissioners.  The  other  commission  was  equally  import- 
ant—that to  enquire  into  the  law  relatingto  the  transfer  of  real  property.  The  first  was 
completed,  and  the  other  would  be  com])leted  as  early  as  possible,  with  reference  to 
the  persons  who  were  to  compose  it. — With  respect  to  tlie  present  question,  he  would 
not  enter  into  any  details  of  particular  cases.  He  would  only  apply  to  the  considera- 
tion of  it  on  those  general  princijiles,  which,  without  any  professional  experience, 
he  might  apply.  He  should,  take  an  intermediate  view  between  those  which  had 
been  stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  evening.  He  would  not  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  the  un(|ualified  terms  of  rejjrobation  which  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester 
had  applied  to  the  court  of  highest  jurisdicticm  in  this  country.  He  was  sure  that 
his  hon.  friend  who  brought  forward  the  motion  did  not  wish  its  character  to  be  taken 
from  that  speech.  In  the  motion  he  did  not  concur;  but  still  less  did  he  concur  in 
the  terms  of  obliquy  in  which  the  court  of  Cliancery  and  its  judges  had  been  attacked, 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  generally.    He  would  leave  it  to  some 
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of  them  to  vindicate  tlie  honourable  profession  to  wliich  they  belonged ;  as  he  had  no 
doubt  they  would  do  triumphantly.  In  the  course  of  his  encjuiry  into  the  criminal- 
law,  he  had  had  some  intercourse  with  them,  and  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  disin- 
terested co-operation  they  had  given  him.  He  could  not  agree  with  his  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Sugdenj,  that  no  remedy  could  be  cft'ectually  ajjplied  to  the  defects  of 
the  law.  He  thought  that  alterations  might  bo  made,  after  deliberate  enquiry,  which 
wonld  be  \ery  important  in  their  results.  These  alterations  would  be  in  the  practice 
of  the  courts :  their  object  would  be  to  make  the  decisions  more  speedy,  and  to 
lessen  the  expenses  of  the  suits.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  observation 
of  his  lcarnedfriend,thatchanges  precipitately  made,  led  in  their  consequences  to  more 
litigation,  by  unsettling  the  decisions,  and  instead  of  diminishing  the  expenses, 
increasing  them,  by  rendering  the  law  more  uncertain.  The  proposition  of  his 
hon.  friend  was  not  for  any  inquiry  of  a  specific  nature,  but  generally  without 
pointing  out  what,  that  there  should  be  something  done.  It  was  an  ahsti'act  proposition, 
without  any  particular  measure.  It  was  a  compendious  expedient  to  pronounce 
that  something  should  be  done,  but  it  gave  no  notion  of  the  measures  to  be  intro- 
duced. His  hon.  friend  had  stated,  that  in  a  short  time  he  intended  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  subject,  when  he  would  make  known  what  specific  measure  he  would 
propose  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  court  of  Chancery.  If  that  were  his  inten- 
tion, he  would  rather  wait  till  his  hon.  friend  would  enter  at  large  into  the  subject.  In- 
stead of  acting  on  his  hasty  and  sui)erficial  view%  he  would  prefer  to  hear  his  whole 
and  mature  proposition.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  his  hon.  friend  would  consent 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  not  call  on  the  House  for  any  opinion  on  so  loose  and 
indefinite  amotion  as  the  present.  When  he  was  able  to  explain  specifically  what 
remedy  he  intended  to  apply,  it  would  be  time  enough  for  the  House  to  interfere. 

jNIr.  M.  A.  'J'aylor  said,  he  had  never  considered  that  he  was  called  on  to  bring 
forward  any  measure  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  court  of  Cliancery,  but  he 
had  merely  stated,  that  he  had  prepared  some  outlines  of  a  remedy,  and  probably 
might  hereafter  state  some  specific  proposition. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  resumed  : — Having  the  intention  then,  on  some  future  day,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  specific  proposition,  he  would  ask  again,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  reserve  this  motion  until  he  could  bring  before  the  House 
the  whole  question  complete?  As  yet  his  hon.  friend  had  mentioned  only  one  par- 
ticular proposition,  on  which  serious  doubts  were  entertained  ;  that  of  the  separation 
of  the  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  from  the  Great  Seal.  The  hon.  gentleman  also  jiro- 
])osed  some  additional  aid  to  the  court  of  Chancery.  On  the  former  proposition, 
he,  last  session,  had  made  a  specific  motion,  and  his  hon.  friend  must  recollect,  that 
he  was  op])Osed  by  some  of  the  highest  legal  authorities,  who  had  expressed  their 
doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  the  measure.  Many  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  no  ma- 
terial alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  court  was  necessary,  as  they  considered  it 
possible  that  the  court  could  retain  the  jurisdiction  of  bankruptcy,  w  ith  three  judges 
to  do  the  business  of  Chancery.  There  was  an  unwillingness  manifested,  (ui  that 
occasion,  to  come  to  any  decision,  in  order  that  the  House  might  have  experience  of 
the  labours  of  the  judges  before  it  legislated. — In  discussing  this  question,  two  mat- 
ters must  be  borne  in  mind  ;  first,  w'hether  it  were  desirable  there  should  be  any  altera- 
tion in  the  practice  of  the  court  of  Chancer}'  ?  So  far  as  the  law  of  real  property 
was  concerned,  this  would  be  included  in  the  inquiry  of  the  commission  which  would 
shortly  be  appointed.  The  commission  which  Ins  hon.  friend  had  praised  in  such 
warm  terms,  was  appointed  to  entpiire  into  the  practice  of  the  court  of  Chancery. 
His  hon.  friend  treated  lightly  the  voltune  which  had  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  containing  eighty-three  orders  for  the  regulaticsn  of  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery. All  those  orders  were  foimded  on  the  recommendation  of  that  commission,  in 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  such  full  and  entire  confidence,  that  he  adverted  to  the 
evidence  taken  before  it  as  the  groundwork  of  his  motion.  These  eighty- three 
orders  were  all  founded  on  that  rejiort,  and  they  were  not  all  that  his  noble  friend, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  meant  to  issue. — His  hon.  friend  should  bear  in  mind  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  government  were  placed,  since  he  last  year  had  addre>;!-ed 
the  House  on  this  subject.  During  the  intermediate  time  he  should  consider  what 
must  have  been  the  occupations  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which,  though  they  did 
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not  prevent  him  from  attending  to  the  business  of  his  court,  had  entirely  prevent- 
ed him  from  considering  the  changes  that  should  be  made  in  its  constitution.  The 
present  government  itself  was  constituted  only  one  week  before  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament. The  han.  gentleman,  therefore,  ought  not  to  convey  reflections  on  govern- 
ment because  they  had  not  been  able  to  bring  forward  any  general  proposition  for 
the  reform  of  the  court  of  Chancery.  lie  apprehended,  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
the  great  arrear  of  causes,  and  of  business  generally,  in  that  court ;  and  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  deny,  that  it  would  be  a  manifest  advantage,  not  only  to  the  suitors 
of  the  court,  but  for  the  public  at  large,  and  for  the  character  of  the  country,  if 
causes  could  be  conducted  at  less  expense,  and  decided  in  less  time.  Delay  not  only 
added  to  expense  but  to  anxiety,  and  that  suspense  was  almost  a  worse  evil  than 
adverse  adjudication.  These  were  subjects,  which,  of  course,  the  government  was 
not  unwilling  to  consider,  while  it  was  admitted  that  there  was  a  greater  arrear  than 
ought  to  exist ;  but,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  it  was  a  diminishing  arrear, 
although  perhaps  it  did  not  diminish  sufficiently  fast,  so  as  to  leave  the  court,  at 
any  period  that  could  easily  be  fixed,  free  for  the  decision  of  new  matters.  The  topic 
of  the  court  of  Chancery  had  been  necessarily  mixed  up  with  others  of  high  impor- 
tance which  had  pressed  upon  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  attention;  but,  nevertheless,  he  had 
had  frequent  conferences  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  alteration.  It  was  not  to  be 
disputed  that  there  was  a  considerable  and  an  accumulating  arrear  in  the  King's- 
bench,  arising  from  no  fault  of  the  judges;  who  devoted  as  much  time  as  it  was 
possible  for  men  to  apply  to  their  duties.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Bailey,  had  both  made  representations  to  him  upon  the  subject,  and  the  point  touched 
upon  by  the  learned  member  for  Wootton  Basset  (Mr.  Twiss)  had  also  engaged  the 
attention  of  government.  Here,  then,  were  two  courts — the  Chancery  and  King's- 
bench — overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  business.  In  one  instance,  the  mass  was  so 
ponderous  that  Mr.  Shadwell  had  declared  that  it  would  require  not  three  human 
beings,  but  three  angels,  to  get  through  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  Mr.  Shadwell's  statement  was,  that  three  angels 
could  not  get  through  it. 

Mr.  Peel  trusted  that,  as  that  gentleman  had  been  advanced  to  the  bench,  and 
had  thus  become  one  of  the  three,  he  would  display  not  only  human  strengtli,  but 
something  of  the  angelic  powers  to  which  he  had  alluded.  If,  then,  three  judges 
were  unable  to  overcome  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  arrears,  the  next 
question  was,  whether  any  permanent  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duty;  and  he  was  sure  that  it  would  not  be  fit  to  appoint  a  new  judge,  until 
it  had  been  established  that  the  present  number  was  insufficient.  The  multiplication 
of  judges  and  of  judicial  establishments  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  tend  to  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  business.  Appeals  from  one  judge  to  another  had  decidedly  a  con- 
trary etfect,  and  constituted  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  which  we  had  now  to  complain. 
What  he  contended  was,  that  sufficient  experience  had  not  yet  been  obtained,  to 
enable  the  government  or  the  House  to  decide,  whether  there  should  or  should  not 
be  a  permanent  addition  to  the  judicial  establishment  of  the  kingdom.  If  it  were 
found  necessary,  the  country  would  not  grudge  the  expense;  but  the  necessity  ought 
first  to  be  established.  A  plan  had  been  suggested  of  making  the  court  of  Exchequer 
more  efficient.  At  present  it  exercised  three  jurisdictions — equity,  revenue,  and 
common-law;  and  the  limitation  of  the  business  had  been  attributed  to  the  fact,  that 
a  certain  number  of  solicitors  only  were  qualified  to  practise  in  it.  He  bore  willing 
testimony  to  the  great  ability  and  learning  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that 
the  small  quantity  of  business  was  not  tx)  be  ascribed  to  any  deficiency  on  their  part; 
but,  certain  it  was.  that,  compared  with  the  judges  of  the  King's-bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  they  had  little  to  do.  The  learned  member  opposite  (Mr.  Brougham), 
had  suggested  the  opening  of  the  Exchequer  to  attorneys  generally;  and  the  quantity 
of  revenue  business  bad  of  late  been  so  decreased  by  the  new  laws  regulating  the 
Customs  and  Excise,  that  in  future  it  was  not  likely  to  occupy  any  very  material 
portion  of  time.  The  equity  business  of  the  Exchequer,  excepting  in  tithe  cases, 
gave  little  relief  to  the  court  of  Chancery:  if,  by  the  addition  of  another  judge,  or 
in  any  other  way,  it  could  be  made  efficient  for  that  purpose,  an  important  object 
would  be  gained ;  and  ho  believed  that  this  addition  might  be  made  without  augment- 
ing the  establishment  of  inferior  officers  in  the  Exchequer.     If  it  should  appear  that, 
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wlien  the  present  amount  of  arrear  was  wiped  away,  the  court  of  Chancery,  as  now 
constituted,  would  be  sutticient  for  the  current  business,  there  might  be  an  advantage 
in  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  temporary  in  its  duration,  to  assist  in  removing 
the  existing  accumulation.  He  forbore  from  expressing  any  opinion  upon  these 
points,  and  he  had  only  adverted  to  them  to  show  that  they  had  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  government.  They  were,  however,  involved  with  other  considerations 
of  importance;  and  that  of  expense  only  was  enough  to  induce  ministers  to  pause 
before  they  adopted,  definitively,  any  of  the  alternatives  ofl'ered  to  them.  With 
respect  to  the  precise  motion,  he  thought  he  had  good  parliamentary  grounds  for 
resisting  it,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  an  endeavour  to  procure  delay.  He 
was  unwilling  to  assent  to  an  abstract  proposition ;  especially  when  the  hon.  mover 
himself  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  a  more  specific  motion  on  a  future 
occasion.  There  was  no  ground  for  any  reflection  upon  government,  and  such  a 
{)roposal  was  not  usually  persisted  in,  unless  there  were  good  ground  for  thinking, 
that  government  was  determined  to  resist  all  enquiry  and  to  impede  all  remedy.  If 
the  hon.  member  found  that  the  subject  was  neglected,  he  might  revive  it  hereafter; 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  do  so  more  conveniently,  he  would  not  meet  the  motion 
by  a  direct  negative,  but  by  the  previous  question,  which  would  net  require  the  House 
to  pronounce  any  decided  opinion. 

The  house  at  length  divided:    For  the  motion  42;   For  the  previous  question  91  ; 
Majority  against  the  motion  49. 


THE  CGilN  LAWS. 
ApBiL  28,  1828. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Corn-Laws,  the  Chairman  read  the  first  resolution,  "  That 
when  Barley  should  arrive  at  33*.  and  be  imder  34s.  the  protecting  duty  should 
be  12.9." 

Colonel  Sibthorp  moved,  as  an  amendment, — "  That  when  Barley  should  reach 
33s.,  and  be  under  34.9,,  the  protecting  duty  should  be  15,9." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  as  the  resolution  now  before  the  committee  had 
been  adopted  after  mature  deliberation,  he  could  not  consent  to  change  it.  His 
reasons  for  resisting  the  amendment  were  these  :  In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  price  of 
last  year  had  been  found  insufficient;  for,  under  the  then  scale,  the  importation  had 
been  such,  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  alter  the  price  and  rate  of  duty.  They 
had  not  had  the  same  experience  with  respect  to  barley  ;  as  the  importation  of  barley 
had  only  just  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  quarters — a  very  small  quantity, 
when  there  had  been  such  a  peculiar  demand  for  it.  But,  even  as  the  scale  now 
stood,  it  was  higher  for  barley,  considered  with  regard  to  wheat,  than  had  ever 
been  before  known,  with  the  exception  of  last  year.  But  they  had  better  not  bind 
themselves  merely  by  what  was  done  last  year,  but  take  a  calculation  for  fifty 
years  past,  and  find  the  relation  which  barley  bore  to  wheat  and  oats.  Taking 
the  calculation  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  assuming  as  the  ground  of  that  calcula- 
tion, that  wheat  was  at  100s.  the  relative  proportion  which  barley  bore  to  that 
sum  was  5.Gs.  and  that  of  oats  35s.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  true  scale,  and  that 
the  duty  was  24s.  8d.  on  wheat  at  62s.,  in  order  to  maintain  these  relative  propor- 
tions, when  barley  was  at  32s.,  the  duty  ought  to  be  13s.  7d. ;  but  the  duty  really 
proposed  was  rather  above  that  amount,  being,  in  fact,  13s.  lOd.  on  a  price  of  32s. 
Oats  and  barley  certainly  ought  to  have  encouragement  from  the  legislature ;  though 
it  ought  not  to  protect  the  growth  of  either  with  the  same  jealousy  as  wheat,  because 
the  latter  might  be  said  to  be  a  staple  of  life. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  104  against  47  ;  majority,  57,  in 
favour  of  the  original  resolution. 
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SETTLEMENT  BY  HIRING  BILL. 
April  29,  1828. 

In.  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  abolish  Settle- 
ments by  Hiring  and  Service, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  a])proached  this  subject  with  the  greatest  hesita- 
tion, as  he  had  had  no  practical  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  Poor-laws.  He  had 
listened  with  the  greatest  attention  to  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  measure, 
and  he  never  recollected  an  instance  where  it  v/as  so  difficult  to  say  which  side  pre- 
ponderated. What  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last,  regarding 
the  division  in  the  committee,  was  deserving  of  consideration.  All  the  members  of 
the  Select  body  were,  no  doubt,  actuated  by  the  same  desire  to  arrive  at  a  just  con- 
clusion, yet  eighteen  had  divided  one  way  and  only  two  the  other.  So  far  as  the 
authority  of  numbers  went,  this  decision  was  entitled  to  great  weight ;  but  he  could 
not  help  wishing  that  the  eighteen  had  favoured  the  House  with  their  reasons  for 
being  precisely  of  the  same  opinion.  A  report  on  a  subject  involving  so  many  com- 
plicated considerations,  and  requiring  so  much  reference,  not  merely  to  the  Law  of 
Settlement,  but  to  the  Poor-laws  in  general,  would  certainly  have  been  of  great 
value.  To  decide  only,  "  That  the  Chairman  be  instructed  to  move  the  House  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Acts  relating  to  Hiring  and  Service,"  had  cer- 
tainly the  advantage  of  being  brief;  but  he  could  not  say  that  it  was  equally  satis- 
factory. The  question  now  was,  whether  the  measure  so  recommended  should  be 
read  a'  second  time ;  and  after  listening  with  great  pleasure  to  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  S.  Bourne),  he  was  bound  to  admit,  that  some  of  his  arguments  deserved  the 
greatest  consideration.  One  of  the  most  important  was  that  which  applied  to  domes- 
tic servants;  and  to  that  no  satisfactory  answer  had  been  given.  At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  despair  that  some  provision  might  be  discovered  with  reference  to  their 
case.  If  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  were  now  negatived,  of  course  all  possibility 
of  this  kind  must  be  at  an  end.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  as  the  Poor-laws,  at  the 
present  moment,  were  in  a  great  measure  the  support  of  the  poor,  it  deserved  very 
serious  consideration  whether  the  House,  by  agreeing  to  the  bill,  v/ould  not  be  pass- 
ing a  measure  to  transfer  from  personal  property  a  charge  now  borne  by  it,  and  so 
far  to  cast  an  additional  burthen  upon  the  land.  He  must  say,  that  he  should  be 
inclined  to  listen  with  favour  to  any  argument,  founded  in  justice,  which  went  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  weight  of  this  kind  to  be  sustained  by  personal  property, 
and  so  far  to  relieve  the  land  by  shifting  the  present  accumulation.  As  there  was 
at  present  a  law  in  operation  in  populous  and  prosperous  towns,  having  the  effect  of 
subjecting  personal  property  to  the  maintenance  of  the  deserving  poor,  he  thought  it 
a  decided  objection  to  any  measure,  which  tended  to  relieve  personal  property  and  to 
load  real  estates.  On  the  other  hand,  his  right  hon.  friend  had  used  an  argument 
which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  think  conclusive,  when  he  said  that  the  most  indus- 
trious and  deserving  class  of  the  poor  would  thus  not  be  entitled  to  settlements.  He 
thought  that  one  effect  of  the  bill  upon  the  table  would  be  to  augment  the  number 
of  that  class — he  meant  the  class  which  found  labour  in  parishes,  but  were  not  en- 
titled to  settlements,  and  who,  in  some  respects,  were  in  as  satisfactory  a  state  as 
poor  could  be  placed  in.  It  was  a  strong  discouragement  to  a  man  to  apply  for  parish 
relief  when  he  knew,  not  that  it  would  be  withheld,  but  that  there  would  be  consider- 
able difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  and  that  he  would  thus  subject  himself  to  be  removed  to 
another  parish.  Thus  they  became  the  most  deserving  and  industrious  class  among  the 
poor ;  and,  as  he  had  before  said,  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  increase  that  class. 
It  would  not  deprive  any  man  of  a  settlement ;  for  no  man  would  remain  without  a 
claim  on  some  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  would  lessen  the  objection  to  give  a  pauper 
relief  who  might  be  in  actual  need  of  it.  If  the  question  now  were,  whether  the  bill 
should  pass  into  a  law,  he  was  not  sure  to  what  determination  he  should  come.  At 
present  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  pronouncing  no  positive  opinion  :  and  if  here- 
after he  found  good  reason  to  vote  against  the  measure,  no  charge  of  vacillation  could 
be  fiiirly  established  against  him.  He  had  so  firm  a  reliance  on  the  judgment  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  that  he  might,  even  in  the  next  stage,  arrive  at  a  difi'erent  conclu- 
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sion.     In  the  present  stage,  he  voted  for  the  second  reading,  because  he  tl;ouglit,  on 
the  whole,  that  tlio  bahince  of  argument  was  in  its  favour. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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May  2,  1828. 

In  the  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the  Lords' 
Amendments  to  this  bill, — 

JSIk.  SiicuETAKY  Pekl,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  said,  he  did  not  admit  the 
right  of  the  hon.  member  to  pnt  any  question  to  him  as  to  any  amendments  made  iu 
the  bill  in  the  other  House.  He  would  not,  however,  decline  the  explanation,  as  he 
did  not  see  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  hon.  member's  objections.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  amendments  which  ought  to  induce  that  House  to  reject  the  bill,  or 
any  on  which  a  doubt  could  be  raised  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  act,  'J'he  hon. 
member  objected,  that  the  amendments  took  away  the  discretion  of  the  Crown,  a.s  to 
the  taking  of  the  Declaration  by  ministers,  or  persons  high  in  office;  but  then  tho 
question  was,  what  did  the  Declaration  require  of  them?  That  they  would  not 
exercise  any  power,  authority,  or  influence,  which  they  might  possess  in  virtue  of 
their  office,  to  injure  or  weai^en  the  Protestant  Church  as  by  law  established.  He 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member  to  those  words.  The  Protestant 
Church  was  permanently  established  by  the  Act  of  Union  between  England  an  i 
Scotland,  and  also  by  the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Ireland.  The  fifth 
article  of  the  latter  act  said,  "  That  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  shall  be 
united  into  one  Protestant  Church,  to  be  called  the  United  Church  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  and  that  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  of  the  said 
United  Church  shall  remain  and  continue  as  by  law  established ;  and  that  the  con- 
tinuance and  preservation  for  ever  of  the  said  United  Church,  as  the  Established 
Church  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  called  England  and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and  fundamental  article  and  condition  of  the  Union." 
It  was  clear  that  the  amendments  did  nothing  for  the  Church  which  was  not  done 
before.  All  that  it  required  was,  that  the  party  taking  office  should  declare  that  he 
would  not  use  the  influence  or  authority  of  his  office  to  weaken,  injure,  or  disturb  in 
its  rights  or  privileges,  the  Protestant  Church  so  declared  to  be  permanently  esta- 
blished by  law.  There  was  no  alteration  made  in  the  bill  of  any  consequence, 
except  that  could  be  so  considered  which  substituted  the  words  "in  England  '  for 
the  words  "  within  this  realm."  The  addition  of  the  words,  "  I  sincerely,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  did 
not  make  any  material  difference.  lie  was  unwilling  to  throw  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  parties  making  the  Declaration,  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  addition  could 
raise  any  objection  in  the  minds  of  the  most  scrupulous.  Any  member  of  any 
Dissenting  communion  might  subscribe  this  Declaration.  If  it  were  objected,  that 
these  words,  "  in  the  presence  of  God,"  gave  a  religious  sanction  to  the  Declaration, 
he  must  say  that  it  came  badly  from  those  who  made  no  objection  whatever  to  taking 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration.  The  Oath  of  Allegiance  was,  "  I  do  solemnly 
promise  and  swear  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  his  heirs 
and  successors.  So  help  me  God."  This  oath  was  under  a  religious  sanction,  yet  no 
objection  was  made  to  it.  Neither  was  any  made  to  the  Oath  of  Abjuration.  It  did 
not  appear  that  any  new  difficulty  was  placed  by  those  amendments  in  the  way  of 
parties  who  might  be  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  this  Declaration.  They  gave  to  it 
a  religious  sanction,  but  did  not  alter  the  object  contemplated.  He  would  repeat, 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  insertion  of  those  words ;  but  though  he  con- 
sidered their  introduction  by  no  means  essential  to  the  act,  he  did  not  think  they 
threw  any  additional  dilHculty  in  the  way  of  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  relieve, 
nor  did  they  warrant  tlie  inference  which  the  hon.  member  had  drawn  from  them. 

Mr.  II.  Gurney  repeated  his  objection  to  the  alteration  in  the  bill  which  took  from  the 
Crown  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  taking  of  the  oaths  by  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
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Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  object  of  that  part  of  the  bill  was,  not  to  relieve  ministers 
or  others  in  high  office,  but  was  intended  to  apply  to  persons  in  subordinate  situa- 
tions, clerks,  and  others,  in  whose  favour  lie  could  wish  to  see  an  exemption 
from  taking  a  declaration  which  he  trusted  would  bind  all  who  took  it.  The  dis- 
pensing power  of  the  Crown  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  ministers  of  the  Crown,  or 
others  holding  high  offices.  The  oath  did  not  apply  to  members  of  the  legislature ; 
it  was  only  to  persons  taking  office,  and  in  that  view  he  did  not  see  why  the  origi- 
nally proposed  dispensing  power  should  be  extended  by  the  Crown  to  its  own 
servants. 

Late  in  the  debate,  on  the  motion  that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  there  were  some  parts  of  the  bill  which  he  could  wish  had  been 
differently  worded.  The  words  "within  this  realm"  he  thought  would  be  much 
better  than  the  word  "  England."  He  also  could  wish  to  see  clerks  and  persons  in 
subordinate  stations  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  making  the  Declaration.  How- 
ever, as  the  noble  lord  had  not  thought  it  expedient  to  propose  any  alterations  in 
those  parts  of  the  bill,  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  so.  In  taking  his  lea,ve  of 
the  bill,  he  would  say,  that  he  had  at  first  opposed  the  measure,  because,  as  the 
question  had  not  been  discussed  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  as  there  had  been  a 
cessation  of  religious  differences,  he  was  afraid  of  sanctioning  the  introduction  of  a 
measure,  by  which  those  differences  might  be  renewed.  He  did  not,  however,  think, 
nor  had  he  stated,  that  such  a  test  as  the  acts  had  imposed  was  necessary ;  but  he 
had  said  that  the  act  was  the  less  severe  by  the  operation  of  the  Annual  Indemnity 
Bill.  When,  however,  he  saw  that  a  large  majority  of  the  House  was  in  favour  of 
the  repeal,  he  had  to  deal  with  a  new  question — whether  it  were  better  to  continue 
the  act,  or  go  on  with  the  repeal ;  and  in  these  new  circumstances  he  was  at  liberty 
to  act  as  they  demanded,  and  he  did  from  that  time  co-operate,  and  nothing  that  had 
been  said,  had  been  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  he  had  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the 
case.  Many  persons  had  intimated  to  him,  that  if  any  opposition  were  continued  on 
the  part  of  government,  it  would  tend  to  the  increase  of  those  majorities;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  oppose  it.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  ma- 
jorities would  have  increased,  but  no  fear  of  such  increase  had  induced  him  to  give 
the  measure  his  support.  He  did  so  because,  after  the  decided  opinion  of  the  House, 
he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  agitate  the  question  of  a  solemn  Sacramental  Test, 
or  to  impose  that  on  unwilling  parties,  which,  if  taken  from  unworthy  motives,  would 
involve  guilt  of  the  most  enormous  kind.  After  the  decision  of  the  House,  he  did 
think  that  the  time  was  arrived  for  abrogating  that  Test  altogether.  In  the  bill  as 
it  passed  that  House,  he  had  proposed  a  Declaration,  to  which  he  did  not  attach  a 
religious  sanction  ;  because  he  thought  that,  as  the  same  parties  who  made  that 
Declaration  would  be  called  upon  to  take  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance,  Supremacy,  and 
Abjuration,  the  calling  in  the  aid  of  religion  to  the  Declaration  might  as  well  be 
avoided  ;  particularly  as  it  was  fair  to  assume,  that  those  who  were  to  be  called  upon 
to  take  the  Oaths  were  Christians.  He  must  admit  that  he  did  not  think  the  bill  had 
been  improved  in  its  progress  through  the  House  of  Lords.  But  he  agreed  that  the 
amendments  there  made  were  not  of  such  importance  as  that,  on  their  account,  any 
risk  of  losing  the  bill  should  be  encountered.  With  respect  to  the  part  taken  in  the 
discussion  of  the  bill  in  the  other  House  by  the  right  rev.  prelates,  he  thought  it 
was  creditable  to  them  in  the  highest  degree.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  bishops  were 
more  attentive  to  their  temporal  interests  than  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Church. 
Never  was  there  a  more  unfounded  libel  on  any  class  of  men.  The  objection  to  a 
Sacramental  Test  as  a  civil  qualification  was  general  amongst  that  right  reverend 
body,  and  they  were  only  reconciled  to  it,  in  any  degree,  by  the  passing  of  the 
Annual  Act  of  Indemnity.  If  they  had  wished  to  maintain  that  Test  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  civil  office,  there  might  be  some  reason  in  the  charge ;  but  as  they  were 
opposed  to  its  continuance,  he  could  not  conceive  why  they  should  have  been  made 
the  objects  of  so  wanton  an  attack. 

The  amendments  were  at  length  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Secretary  Pjcel  said,  that  in  moving;  that  the  House  should   resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  on   the  Offences  against  the  Person  Bill,  he  would  shortly  explain 
the  general  objects  of  that  measure,  as  well  as  of  another  which   was  before  the 
House.     One  of  the  bills  was  intended  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  existing  mode  of 
receiving  evidence,   and  the  object   of  the  other  was  to  consolidate  the  existing 
statute-law  with  respect  to  offences  against  the  person.   These  bills  had  been  prepared 
in  furtherance  of  tiie  system  wliich  had  been  for  some  time  acted  on  of  consolidating 
the  statute-law.     They  had  been  prepared  under  the  immediate  and  direct  superin- 
tendence of  the  noble  marquis  (Lansdowne)  who  lately  held  the  situation  of  .Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.     The  object  of  this  enactment  was  to  introduce 
into  our  existing  law  some  alterations  which  had  been  considered  for  years  desirable,  by 
persons  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  experience  entitled  their  opinions  to  credit 
and  respect.     There  were  four  clauses  only  in  the  bill.     The  first  referred  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  evidence  of  Quakers  and  Moravians  in  criminal  cases.     At  present, 
their  asseveration  was  admissible  in  civil  cases,  and  civil  cases  only.     This  clause 
proposed,  in  order  to  assimilate  the  administration  of  justice  in  criminal  to  that  in 
civil  cases,  that  these  persons,  whose  evidence  was  objected  to  on  their  asseveration, 
should  be  placed  with  respect  to  criminal  cases  on  the  same  footing  as  tliey  had  long 
since  been  Avitli  reference  to  civil  cases.     As  far  as  cases  went,  he  could  cite  enough 
of  them  to  show,  that  numbers  of  these  persons,  from  religious  scruples,  had  suffered 
tlieir  wrongs  or  injuries  to  be  unredressed  ;  and  the  parties  guilty  of  criminal  offences 
against  this  class  of  Dissenters  had  too  often,  from  this  cause,  been  suffered  to  escape, 
through  the  unwillingness  of  such  prosecutors,  or  such  witnesses,  to  give  evidence 
on  oath. — And  here  he  would  observe  that  this  was  not  at  all  intended  as  a  boon  to 
that  class  of  persons — they  disclaimed  any  such  privilege — but  as  a  means  of  render- 
ing them  competent  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  thereby  the  community. 
The  object  of  the  second  clause  was  to  allow  persons  interested  in  cases  of  furgery 
to  be  received  as  competent  witnesses  ;  as  the  law  now  stood,  a  party  injured  by,  and 
therefore  interested  in,  a  case  of  forgery,  was  precluded  from  giving  his  evidence, 
wliich  he  looked  upon  as  a  serious  perversion  of  the  ends  of  justice. — The  third  point 
intended   to  be  accomplished,  was   the  restoration  of  all  persons  who  had  laboured 
under  civil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  previous  convictions  for  felony,  and  other- 
wise, and  had  expiated  those  otiences,  to  be  again  competent  witnesses  in  criminal 
causes  or  actions  at  law.      There  was,  however,  to  be  a  special  reservation  in  this 
respect,  of  all  persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  perjury ;    as,  for  a  very  obvious 
reason,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  admit  the  evidence  of  persons  who  were  notoriously 
regardless  of  an  oath.— The  second  bill  which  he  meant  to  introduce,  included  the 
whole  statute-law  of  the  country  relating  to  offences  against  the  person.      The 
effect  of  this  measure  would  be  the  repeal  of  fifty-seven  acts  of  parliament  on  that 
subject.     These  laws,  as  they  now  stood,  were  obscure  and  intricate  ;  and  the  object 
of  the  proposed  measure  was  not  so  much  to  consolidate  them  as  to  simplify  them 
and  to  make  them  clear.     The  House  was  aware  of  the  distinction  there  existed  in 
our  present  laAv,  as  to  petty  treason  and  munVer.       There  was  no  just  ground  for  a 
distinction  between  other  murderers  and  persons  who  Avere  guilty,  as  wives,  of  the 
murder  of  their  husbands  ;  as  servants,  of  the  murder  of  their  master ;  or  as  clergy- 
men, of  the  murder  of  their  ecclesiastical  superior.      In  fact  the  law  afforded  such 
heinouscriminals  superior  advantages  ;  first,  in  permitting  them  tochallenge  peremp- 
torily thirty-five  persons  empanelled  on  the  jury  to  try  them:    and  secondly,  in 
rendering  it   necessary,  similarly  to  the  proceeding  in  cases  of  actual  treason,  that 
the  commission  of  the  offence  of  petty  treason  should  be  proved  on  the  oaths  of  two 
witnesses.     Now,  he  could  not,  in  cases  of  this  description,  see  any  good  ground  for 
departing  from  the  general  rule  adopted  in  our  courts  in  cases  of  murder;  on  the 
contrary,  he  conceived  that  in  all  such  cases  the  practice  ought  to  be  uniform. — 
There  was  also  another  alteration.      According  to  the  existing  law,  a  person  know- 
ingly concealing  a  murderer,  was,  under  the  law  of  William,  liable  to  imprisonment 
39 
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for  one  year,  or  for  a  greater  period  of  time.  But  he  thought  it  •would  be  right  to 
make  this  a  capital  offence;  and  in  support  of  his  argument  he  mentioned  several 
recent  murders  which  had  taken  place,  as  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ends 
of  justice  were  frustrated  by  the  concealment  of  the  guilty  persons.  There  was  another 
criminal  case  in  which  he  wislied  to  make  an  alteration.  As  the  law  now  stood,  in 
all  cases  where  parties  were  accused  of  murders  committed  abroad,  an  examination 
must  first  take  place  before  the  privy  council ;  as  in  the  case  of  Governor  Wall.  This 
was  productive  of  great  inconvenience;  and  he  meant  to  propose,  that  an  ex- 
amination before  a  justice  of  peace  in  such  cases  should  be  sufficient.  —  The  next 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  was  an  act,  commonly 
called  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act,  by  which  all  cutting  or  maiming  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument, or  firing  with  a  gun  or  pisfol,  with  intent  to  kill  or  do  some  grievous 
bodily  harm,  was  held  to  be  a  capital  offence  ;  while  all  attacks  with  the  same  intent, 
if  made  with  a  blunt  instrument,  was  visited  in  a  different  manner.  He  could 
not  see  why  the  one  species  of  attack  should  be  differently  punished  from  the 
other;  and  therefore  he  proposed  that,  upon  conviction,  the  punishment  should  be 
the  same  in  botli  cases.  He  would  instance  a  case  of  recent  occurrence  in  which 
a  man,  named  Howard,  attempted  with  a  blunt  instrument  to  murder  a  Mr. 
Mullay,  whom  he  had  enticed  to  his  residence  under  false  pretences.  Where,  he 
would  ask,  was  the  difference,  in  moral  turpitude,  between  a  mortal  blow  given, 
or  attempted  to  be  given,  with  a  stick,  or  with  dumb  bells,  and  a  like  attempt  made 
with  a  sword  or  pistol  ? —  The  bill  also  made  a  material  alteration  in  the  law  re- 
lative to  the  wilful  concealment  of  the  birth  of  a  child  by  its  mother.  At  pre- 
sent, the  law  applied  only  to  cases  of  unmarried  women;  but  according  to  the  pro- 
posed change,  any  woman,  whether  married  or  not,  who  concealed  the  birth  of  a 
child,  be  it  stillborn  or  otherwise,  would  be  deemed  equally  guilty.  It  was  also 
proposed,  that  in  case  of  a  woman  being  tried  for  the  wilful  murder  of  her  child,  and 
the  evidence  not  being  sufficient  fully  to  substantiate  the  charge,  the  jury  should  be 
left  to  decide  as  to  the  wilful  concealment,  and  the  individual  should  be  punished 
accordingly.  He  thought  there  was  no  valid  difference  between  the  cases  of  married 
and  unmarried  women  ;  instances  might  occur  in  which  married  women  might  con- 
ceal the  births  of  children,  as  where  their  husbands  had  been  absent  from  the  country 
for  so  long  a  time  as  to  render  the  illegitimacy  of  the  children  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. A  woman  might  thus  be  tempted  to  conceal  the  birth.  The  question  was 
one  of  great  ditficidty.  It  appeared  to  be  somewhat  severe,  that  in  cases  where 
children  were  stillborn,  a  woman  should  not  be  permitted  to  hide  her  shame;  but 
the  very  operation  of  this  feeling,  and  the  great  ease  with  which  a  newborn  infant 
could  be  put  to  death,  might  lead  to  the  worst  consequences.  It  was  extremely 
inconvenient  to  leave  the  wilful  concealment  of  birth  without  any  penalty.  In  all 
cases  it  was  very  difficult  to  say  whether  a  child  were  or  were  not  stillborn.  If, 
then,  the  punishment  were  founded  on  just  principles  with  regard  to  unmarried 
■women,  he  considered  that  it  would  be  equally  just  to  extend  it  to  cases  of  women 
who  were  married.  The  bill  also  made  a  difference  in  the  law  relative  to  forced 
abduction,  whether  for  the  jiurpose  of  violation  or  marriage.  At  present,  the  crime 
of  abduction  of  a  woman  without  the  consent  of  her  parents,  extended  only  to  the 
heiresses  of  land;  no  provision  being  made  for  the  protection  of  those  who  were  to 
inherit  wealth,  however  enormous,  in  the  public  funds.  It  was  clear  that  the  law 
ought  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases;  whether  the  abducting  party  had  the  prospect  of 
inheriting  land  or  money.  There  were  some  otlier  points  in  the  bill  to  whicli  he 
should  hereafter  take  occasion  to  refer;  there  were,  however,  one  or  two  more,  which 
he  would  now  notice.  The  bill  as  it  at  present  stood,  exempted  from  the  penalties 
for  murder,  ])ersons  who  should  kill  other  persons  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  acts 
of  felony.  This  point  required  alteration,  and  he  should  propose  a  clause  indemni- 
fying only  under  certain  circumstances.  There  was,  however,  one  point  wliich  he 
meant  to  propose  materially  to  alter;  it  was  a  j)oint  very  difficult  to  discuss;  but  so 
strongly  was  he  impressed  with  its  necessity,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  what 
alteration  lie  intended  to  proyjose.  There  were  three  offences  specifically  referred 
to  in  the  bill;  the  first  was,  the  crime  of  rape;  the  second,  the  offence  of  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  child  under  the  age  often  years;  and  the  third  was  the  crime  "  inter 
Christianos  non  nominandum.''^     In  these  cases,  a  certain  description  of  proof  was 
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required  by  law,  -which  to  him  appeared  wholly  unnecessary,  and  with  respect  to 
which  he  considereii  that  some  alteration  ought  to  be  made.     From  his  experience 
during  six  years  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  public 
justice  was  often  thwarted  by  this  unnecessary  difficulty  which  the  law  had  placed 
in  its  way.     It  was  well  known,  that  in  the  cases  of  rape,  of  carnal  knowledge  of 
infants,  and  of  that  other  offence,  two  kinds  of  proof  were  necessary  to  conviction. 
It  was  his  strong  impression,  that  one  of  those  descriptions  of  proofs  was  unnecessary  • 
and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  a  capital  conviction,  to  prove  more  than  that  which 
constituted  the  moral  otfence,  as  far  as  the  offending  party  was  concerned,  and  as  far 
as  regarded  the  suffering  of  the  unfortunate  female  who  was  the  victim  of  the  offence. 
It  had  been  well  observed  by  Lord  Ilale,  that  although  rape  was  a  most  detestable 
crime,  and  ought  to  be  severely  punished,  it  was  one  upon  which  a  charge  could 
easily  be  made,  hard  to  be  jiroved,  and  harder  still  to  be  contradicted,  even  by  a 
person  ever  so  innocent;  and  if  he  thought  that  any  alteration  of  the  law,  such  as 
he  was  about  to  propo-e,  would  lead  to  false  accusations,  he  would  he  the  last  to 
offer  such  proposition  to  the  House.     But  he  was  of  oj)inion,  that  one  of  the  proofs 
required  in  such  cases  was  unnecessary;  because,  if  a  party  conspired  to  bring  for- 
ward such  an  accusati(m,  that  party  would  be  ready  to  prove  all,  would  probably 
be  a  party  in  perfect  knowledge  of  ull,  the  circumstances,  or,  if  not,  would  be  easily 
supplied  with  the  additional  evidence  necessary  to  convict.     It  was,  however,  a 
question  of  great  delicacy  and  importance,  and  he  now  threw  it  out,  in  order  that 
gentlemen  might  turn  their  attention  to  it.     He  could  conceive  but  one  objection 
to  a  change;  namely,  that  by  diminishing  the  proof,  we  should  be  increasing  the 
number  of  false  prosecutions.     He  did  not,  however,  consider  that  such  would  be 
the  fact.     If  cases  of  rape  were  difficult  of  proof,  how  much  more  difficult  was  the 
requisite  proof  in  the  two  other  cases  to  which  he  had  referred.     In  these  cases,  how 
was  it  possible  to  prove  the  completion  of  either  offence,  to  the  extent  which  the  law 
required  ?     The  difficulty  was  so  great  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  con- 
viction.    The  demand  for  specific  evidence  of  the  offence  M-as  a  great  obstruction 
to  the  ends  of  public  justice,  and  a  great  accumulation  of  the  misery  which  the  im- 
happy  victim  had  to  undergo.     The  alteration  in   the  law,  such  as  was  proposed, 
would  be  only  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  law  of  England,  as  it  existed.    He 
had  consulted  a  number  of  authorities,  and  had  found  that,  up  to  a  recent  period, 
one  of  the  proofs  only  was  deemed  necessary  to  conviction.     In  1721,  the  ca^e  of  a 
man  named  Duckworth  was  argued  before  the  twelve  judges,  when  six  were  found 
to  hold  one  opinion,  and  six  another;  in  consequence  of  which  the  man  was  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  only.     In    1777,  a  man  was  executed,  who  h.ad 
been  found  guilty  on  one  species  of  evidence  only.     His  case  had  been  argued  by  the 
twelve  judges,  who  had  decided  that  one  species  of  proof  only  was  necessary'  and 
the  man  was  executed.     In  17S1,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hill  was  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Buller,  and  found  guilty,  upon  one  of  the  proofs  only.     His  case  was  reserved 
for  the  twelvejndges.     It  was  argued  when  Lord  Mansfield  was  present;  four  of  the 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  one  proof  only  was  necessary;  the  other  judges  differed 
from  that  opinion:  Lord  Mansfield  gave  no  opinion,  and  the  man  was  not  executed. 
Since  that  decision  the  uniform  practice  had  been  to  require  evidence  as  to  the  two 
proofs  in  all  such  cases;  but  until  the  year  1781,  the  interpretation  of  the  law  was 
different. — As  the  bill  had  passed  the  Lords,  he  should  not  press  it  through  the  House 
without  giving  ample  opportunities  for  considering  it  in  all  its  bearings. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  mto  a  Committee  on  the  Law  of  Evidence  Bill, 
Mr.  Wynn  objected  to  the  clause  which  permitted  the  affirmation  of  Quakers  and 
Moravians  to  be  taken  in  courts  of  justice  instead  of  an  oath,  in  criminal  cases. 

]\Ir.  Peel  was  of  opinion,  that  a  considerable  laxity  of  evidence  would  be  introduced 
by  acceding  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  It  would  lessen  the  amount 
of  the  public  confidence  in  evidence  given  in  the  courts.  He  was  surprised  at  the 
hon.  member's  reference  to  Scotland ;  for  there  an  oath  was  administered,  and  that 
by  the  judge,  in  the  most  solemn  manner;  the  words  being,  "  I  swear  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  on  the  great  day  of  judgment."  Without 
strong  practical  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  system,  he  should  be  unwilling 
to  extend  the  exceptions.  He  thought  the  inconveniences  of  requiring  an  oath  in 
our  Criminal  Courts  were  very  small,  while,  he  believed,  the  permission  to  dispense 
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with  it  would  encourage  the  creation  of  a  number  of  new  Sects.  If  they  went  thus 
far,  they  ought  to  go  a  step  further,  and  allow  every  man  to  choose  the  form  of  oath, 
or  affirnialion,  which  he  might  consider  to  be  binding  on  his  conscience. 

The  two  Bills,  with  certain  amendments,  were  passed  through  the  Committee, 
and  ordered  to  be  reprinted. 
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May  8,  1828. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  elaborate  speech,  moved,  "  That 
this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  the  State  of  the  Laws 
affecting  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
a  view  to  such  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment,  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace 
and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  Establishment, 
and  to  the  general  satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects." 

Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  motion ;  and,  after  a  protracted  debate.  Sir  Harry 
Inglis,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  moved  an  adjournment  till  the  following  day. — 
Agreed  to. 

May  9,  1828. 

In  the  resumed  debate  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion, — 

Mr.  Seceetary  Peei.  said,  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Sir  Jameg 
Macldntosh)  who  had  last  spoken,  held  out  little  encouragement  to  discussion  on 
the  part  of  those  opposed  to  him.  According  to  his  view,  those  who  happened  to 
think  the  laws  which  he  desired  to  get  rid  of  connected  with  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  stood  o])posed  to  such  a  mass  of  authority,  as  well  as  such  a 
force  of  general  opinion,  as  ought  to  induce  tliem  at  once  to  defer,  almost  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  exercise  their  judgments.  But  though  he  admitted  the  com- 
bination of  talent  by  which  those  who  resisted  the  question  before  the  House  were 
opposed,  and  the  truth  and  the  sincerity  of  the  conversions  which  had  recently 
taken  place  upon  it,  still  those  in  whose  minds  no  disposition  to  change  existed,  but 
who  rather  found  their  original  belief  strengthened  by  consideration,  were  entitled 
to  state  to  the  House  the  grounds  upon  which  that  original  belief  was  fixed.  Let 
the  real  merits  of  tlie  question  be  what  they  might,  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
persons  so  situated,  both  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  country,  to  come  forward  and 
declare  temperately,  but  manfully  and  firmly,  how  it  was  that  the  arguments  which 
had  wrought  conviction  on  others,  had  failed  to  'produce  any  effect  on  them.  There 
was  another  reason  beyond  those  stated  by  the  right  hon.  member,  which  would  have 
inclined  him  to  remain  silent,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  do  so;  and  that  was, 
the  slight  hope  which  he  felt  of  being  able  to  say  any  thing  new  upon  the  subject. 
He  should  be  compelled  to  repeat,  he  feared,  to  a  reluctant  audience  topics  and 
arguments  which  ha^l  been  alreatly  urged  almost  to  satiety,  and  upon  which  the 
most  promising  expectation  he  could  hold  out  was,  that  he  would  detain  the  Plouse 
not  one  moment  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  case,  however,  as  it 
stood,  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  take  this  course:  he  had  no  desire  to  obtrude 
his  sentiments ;  but  the  repeated  and  personal  allusions  of  the  hon.  baronet  who 
opened  the  debate,  made  it  incumbent  upon  him. 

The  hon  baronet  who  introduced  the  question,  had  made  a  particular  appeal  to 
him  upon  one  part  of  the  subject,  •which  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  was 
peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  House.  He  alluded  to  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  The 
hon.  baronet  founded  his  claim,  not  upon  any  ground  of  abstract  right  or  justice, 
but  upon  the  plea,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  a  solemn  compact  had  been  entered 
into  by  those  who  might  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  nation  at 
the  time  being,  for  which  a  valuable  consideration  had  been  given  by  that  people, 
and  which  had  never  been  perfected,  up  to  the  present  hour;  and  he  had  reminded 
him  of  a  former  declaration  which  he  had  made, — that  if  he  could  be  satisfied  that 
any  of  the  j)rivileges  which  the  Roman  Catholics  now  demanded  could  be  claimed 
under  the  provision  of  that  treaty,  it  would  materially  alter  his  view  of  the  question. 
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Now,  he  (lid  not  mean  to  escape  from  this  pledge  by  any  denial  or  qualification  of 
the  terms  in  which  it  had  been  given.  There  were  some  persons  who  thought  that 
the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  execution  of  the  treaty  would  be  an 
answer  to  the  contents  of  it;  but  he  was  not  of  that  opinion.  He  had  stated  dis- 
tinctly— and  it  was  a  principle  from  which  he  felt  no  desire  to  depart — that  it  would, 
be  a  case  of  a  very  different  nature  to  justify  the  withholding  of  privileges  stipulated 
for  by  treaty,  and  to  refuse  granting  those  same  privileges  as  a  question  of  abstract 
policy;  but,  after  having  again  and  again  referred  to  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  itself, 
and  to  every  contemporary  document  which  could  go  to  explain  it,  if  he  were  placed 
in  the  situation  of  arbitrement  propf)sed  to  him  by  the  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster, he  should  conscientiously  say,  that  of  all  the  points  ever  presented  to  his 
mind,  the  reading  of  that  treaty  was  the  plainest.  He  was  at  a  loss,  indeed,  to 
understand  how  any  man  who  read  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  taking  it  in  connexion 
with  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  executed,  could  find  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  supposing  that  it  had  ever  contemplated  the  unrestricted 
admission  of  the  Catholics  to  political  offices  and  to  seats  in  parliament.  He  had 
never  denied,  or  doubted,  that  the  first  article  of  that  treaty  had  reference  to  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  No  doubt  it  had  been  meant  to  include  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  generally,  and  had  not  been  confined  to  the  population  of  Lime- 
rick. But  the  difference  between  him  and  the  hon.  baronet  was  upon  the  nature  of 
the  privilege  which  the  treaty  conveyed ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  its  effect,  in  the  hon.  baronet's  argument,  was  entirely  overrated. 
He  addressed  himself  to  this  subject,  not  merely  to  vindicate  his  own  views  upon  the 
(luestiou,  but  to  protect  the  names  of  King  William  himself,  of  Lord  Somers,  and  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Whig  ministers  of  that  day,  as  well  a.s  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  from  the  infamy  which  must  attach  to  them,  if  the 
arguments  of  the  hon.  baronet  were  capable  of  being  sustained.  If  it  were  possible 
that  William  III.  had  intended,  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  to  grant  the  Catholics 
any  of  the  privileges  which  the  hon.  baronet  contended  for,  merely  upon  their  taking 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  he  would  deserve,  instead  of  being-  quoted  as  of  "  glorious 
memory,"  to  be  held  infamous  for  a  violation  of  good  faith,  which  no  circumstances 
could  justify.  He  believed,  however,  that  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  the 
illustrious  persons  ol'  whom  he  had  spoken  were  none  of  them  obnoxious  to  the 
charges  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  made  against  them.  Neither  the  representatives 
of  King  William,  nor  the  Catholics  themselves  at  Limerick,  had  ever  contemplated 
that  any  of  the  privileges  now  talked  of  were  to  be  granted.  He  regretted,  indeed, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Catholics  themselves  at  the  present  day,  that  the  hon.  baronet, 
and  those  who  thought  with  him,  should  have  carried  their  case  back  to  so  remote 
a  period.  There  were  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  at 
the  time  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  referred,  which  it  would  have  been  wiser,  on 
all  accounts,  to  have  left  in  that  oblivion  to  which  Catholic  writers  themselves  had 
felt  the  advantage  of  condemning  them.  He  was  not  disposed  to  revive  animosities 
by  adverting  to  topics  which  it  was  impossible  to  touch,  except  in  terms  of  repro- 
bation ;  but  when  a  misapplied  ingenuity  attempted  to  make  a  case  for  the  Catholics 
out  of  these  very  acts  and  occurrences,  such  a  course  was  calculated  only  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  cause  which  was  believed  to  be  supported  by  it.  His  present 
business,  however,  was  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  :  and  this  was 
the  last  time — he  might  promise  the  House  so  much —  that  on  any  occasion  he  wotdd 
refer  to  it.  He  would  not  have  dwelt  upon  it  now,  if  he  had  not  been  challenged  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  to  support  the  motion  before  the  House  on  the 
ground  of  a  former  declaration  with  respect  to  it,  and  if  he  had  not  feared  that  his 
silence  on  the  subject  might  be  misinterpreted  or  misunderstood. 

The  hon.  baronet  argued  that  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  gave  an 
exemption  to  the  Catholics  from  all  disturbance  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions. 
Tlie  answer  to  this  assertion  would  be  short ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  Ilon-e  would 
arm  themselves  with  patience  to  attend  to  it.  The  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
l^imerick  stipulated,  "that  the  Roman  Catholicsof  Ireland  should  enjoy  such  privileges, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  were  consistent  with  tlie  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as 
they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. ;  and  their  majesties,  as  soon  as  their 
affairs  would  permit  them  to  summon  a  parliament  in  the  kingdom,  would  endeavour 
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to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  further  security  in  that  particular  as  should 
preserve  them  from  any  disturbance  on  account  of  their  religion."  Now  for  the  view 
which  the  Catholics  might  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  of  the  effect  of  this  article. 
¥/as  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Catholics  of  Limerick,  assisted  as  they  would  be  by 
the  best  legal  advisers  of  their  own  body,  would  have  rested  their  claim  to  entire 
freedom  from  all  disabilities,  upon  words  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory  as  these  ?  The 
right  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  had  alluded  to  tlie  opinion  of  Lord  Somers,  and 
had  denied  tht  position  of  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  that  there  was  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  freeing  the  Catholics  from  all  disturbance  on  account  of  their 
religious  belief,  and  allowing  them  to  hold  seats  in  parliament :  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  relied  upon  those  words  of  Lord  Somers,  in  which  he  said,  that  "  the 
heaviest  penalty  short  ef  death  which  could  be  imposed  upon  any  man,  was  the  ren- 
dering him  incapable  of  filling  any  public  office."  But  he  entreated  the  House  to 
hear,  from  the  very  same  document  from  which  that  quotation  was  extracted,  the 
real  opinion  of  Lord  Somers  upon  the  question  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  The  question,  in  the  case  to  which  Lord  Somers  immediately  referred,  was 
one  of  exclusion  wholly  different  from  that  under  which  the  Catholics  laboured.  It 
was  not  an  exclusion  from  office  arising  through  or  out  of  the  administration  of  a 
particular  oath.  The  law  against  which  Lord  Somers  complained,  was  a  law  which 
inflicted  penalties  and  disabilities  upon  Dissenters  for  non-appearance  at  the  places 
of  worship  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was  the  well-known  Occasional  Schism 
Bill,  bv  which  perpetual  disqualification  for  ofSce  was  inflicted  upon  Dissenters,  under 
particular  circumstances.  But  when  the  right  hon.  member  used  the  authority  of 
Lord  Somers,  against  the  severity  of  an  exclusion  which  arose  out  of  a  qualification 
by  oath,  he  was  surprised  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  lay  himself  open  by  a 
statement  which  admitted  of  such  ready  answer.  For  Lord  Somers,  in  the  very  same 
document  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  referred,  used  these  very  words : 
— "  The  Lords  look  upon  the  fixing  a  qualification  for  places  of  trust  to  be  a  duty  so 
entirely  lodged  in  the  legislature,  that,  without  going  so  far  even  as  to  assign  any 
reason,  a  government  may  put  such  rules,  restraints,  and  conditions,  on  those  who 
serve  in  any  place  of  trust  as  it  sees  cause  for :  but  penalty  or  punishment  is  of 
another  nature."  Then  here,  it  appeared.  Lord  Somers  himself  distinctly  laid  down 
the  difference  between  the  penalty  imposed  in  the  case  which  he  first  alluded  to  upon 
the  Dissenters,  and  that  to  which  the  Catholics  were  liable,  which  arose  out  of  their 
inability  to  take  an  oath.  But  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Catholics  by  name;  for 
he  said — "  Popery  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  that  which  we  ought  most  to  fear 
and  guard  against,  being  our  most  restless  and  formidable  enemy ;  and  therefore 
there  has  always  been  held  to  be  a  wide  difference  between  the  case  of  the  Papists 
and  the  Protestant  Dissenters." 

To  cpiit,  however,  the  question  as  to  Lord  Somers,  which  went  only  to  the  decla- 
ration of  an  individual,  however  highly  gifted,  he  was  anxious  to  say  a  few  words 
more,  to  show  the  House  how  impossible  it  was  that  the  Catholics  themselves  could 
have  contemplated  an  entire  freedom  from  all  disabilities,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick.  lie  had  already  commented  upon  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  terms 
in  which  that  Treaty  was  couched,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  now  desired  to 
use  it.  Would  it  be  believed,  that  the  Catholics  would  have  trusted  to  such  terms — 
that  they  were  not  capable  of  having  clearly  explained  and  stated  all  that  they  ex- 
pected to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  ?  Let  the  House  look  to  the  treaties  signed  about 
the  same  period — at  the  Treaty  with  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  for  instance,  which 
was  made  in  1648.  And  it  must  be  recollected,  that  all  these  treaties  m.ust  be  con- 
strued, where  any  thing  as  to  which  a  question  could  be  raised  appeared  upon  them, 
with  reference,  not  to  the  state  of  the  law  and  of  general  affairs  at  the  present  day, 
but  to  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  when  they  were  executed.  Wliere  "  tolera- 
tion," for  instance,  was  promised,  it  became  necessary  to  look  back  to  what  would 
be  considered  as  toleration  in  that  day.  The  first  article,  therefore,  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick,  which  undertook  to  preserve  tlie  Roman  Catholics  from  any  molesta- 
tion on  account  of  their  religious  faith,  must  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  laws 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  made  it  penal  to  deny  the  Queen's  supremacy,  and  en- 
forced the  uniformity  of  Common  Prayer.  By  those  laws,  every  subject  was  com- 
pelled, on  pain  of  penalties,  to  attend  the  worship  of  the  Established  Church :  the 
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maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  pope  subjected  a  Catholic  to  punishment.  It 
was  with  reference  to  this  state  of  things  that  the  promise  of  full  toleration  to  the 
Catholics  must  be  considered.  They  said,  "Give  us  toleration:  give  us  the  full 
privilege  of  exercising  our  religion — relief  from  penalties,  in  case  we  do  not  choose 
to  attend  the  Church  of  England,  and  freedom  fmm  fine,  if  we  assert  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome."  This  was  asked,  and  this  was  granted  ;  but  it  was  widely 
different  from  the  grant  of  free  admission  to  political  power.  But,  in  the  year  1648, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Marquis  of  Orraond.  A  short  glance  at  this  docu- 
ment would  show,  that  tlie  Catholics  knew  how  to  explain  their  meaning,  and  to 
obtain  competent  guarantees  for  what  they  wanted.  By  the  first  article  of  this 
treaty,  it  was  stipulated — "  That  all  and  every  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  within  tiie  said  kingdom,  shall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  mulcts,  pen- 
alties, restraints,  and  inhibitions  that  are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  them  by  anj'law, 
statute,  usasje,  or  custom  whatsoever,  for  or  concerning  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion;  and  that  it  shall  be  likewise  enacted,  that  the  said  Roman 
Catholics,  or  any  of  them,  shall  not  be  questioned  or  molested  in  their  persons,  goods, 
or  estates,  for  any  matter  or  cause  whatsoever,  for,  concerning,  or  by  reason  of,  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  by  virtue  of  anj'^  power,  atithority,  statute,  law,  or 
us;ige,  whatsoever."  Wiiy,  these  words  were  at  least  far  more  full  and  comprehen- 
sive than  the  words  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  But,  were  the  Catholics  satisfied 
with  these  words?  Did  they  feel  them  a  sufficient  security?  No:  they  made  a 
further  article  to  the  treaty^ — -tlie  fifth — which  declared,  that — "It  is  likewise  con- 
cluded, accorded,  and  agreed,  and  his  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  as  soon  as 
possible  may  be,  all  impediments  which  may  hinder  the  said  Roman  Catholics  to  sit 
or  vote  in  the  next  intended  Parliament,  or  to  choose  or  to  be  chosen  knights  and 
burgesses  to  sit  and  vote  there,  shall  be  removed,  and  that  before  the  said  Parliament." 
Then  forty  years  earlier  than  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  when  the  Catholics  meant  to 
treat  for  political  privileges,  did  they  trust  to  a  vague  and  uncertain  description  of 
their  rights  ?  They  did  not.  They  declared  distinctly  what  it  was  that  they  desired 
to  have  granted  to  them;  and  in  the  body  of  tlie  treaty  those  rights,  in  plain  direct 
words,  and  not  accruing  by  any  inference,  appeared. 

But,  to  add  one  word  more  upon  the  Treaty  of  Limerick — to  take  it  upon  its  own 
merits  since  it  had  been  relied  on :  as  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Peel),  the  argument  of 
the  hou.  member  for  Dublin,  as  to  the  proclamation  which  had  preceded  that  treaty, 
was  decisive  upon  it.  This  proclamation,  which  was  published  on  the  7th  of  July, 
I6U1,  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  being  signed  on  the  3rd  of  October,  warranted  those 
who  accepted  the  offer  of  conditional  submission  which  is  held  out  to  them,  that  they 
should  have  nothing  to  fear  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions;  and  pointed  out 
to  them  the  extent  of  toleration  enjoyed  by  Catholics  in  England.  Now,  had 
the  Catholics  of  England  at  that  time  access  to  political  offices  ?  The  whole 
House  would  be  aware  that  they  had  not.  But,  to  go  even  further  than  this, 
if,  upon  a  proposition  so  plain,  any  thing  further  could  be  nec-essary : — one 
of  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Catholics  in  Limerick  (by  Sir  Toby  Butler) 
for  capitulation,  was,  "  That  the  Irish  Papists  should  be  capable  of  holding 
military  and  civil  offices."  That  proposition  the  besieging  general,  Ginckel, 
rejected,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  England;  he  erected  a  fresh  battery 
on  the  same  day,  and  pressed  the  town ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  twelve  other 
articles  of  capitulation  were  constructed  by  himself,  and  accepted  by  the  Catholics. 
Why,  then,  after  absolutely  refusing  the  Catholics  the  right  of  holding  military 
offices  in  one  cai)itulation,  was  it  possible  to  say,  on  the  authority  of  at  most  a  vague 
and  indefinite  expression,  that  he  gave  them  that  right,  and  ten  times  more,  directly 
after  by  another?  The  question  did  not  pass  sub  silentio :  it  was  discussed  in  tiie 
English  Hotise  of  Peers.  Here,  then,  was  parliament  on  22nd  of  October,  before 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  discussing  the  subject  of  the  introduction  into  Ireland 
of  the  Oaths  of  Abjuration  and  Supremacy.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter 
into  a  grave  consideration  of  this  question  ;  but  he  would  ask  whether,  whatever 
might  be  the  circumstances  of  the  English  parliament,  it  could  be  supposed  that  any 
set  of  men  of  eminent  character  would,  two  weeks  after  a  treaty  which  gave  up 
Limerick,  consent  to  violate  the  conditions  of  that  treat}',  and  that  the  subject  should 
not  be  even  questioned  ?     There  was  a  conference,  too,  and  Lord  Rochester  reported 
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from  the  committee  of  the  Lords  the  reasons  of  dissent,  with  regard  to  the  proviso 
in  the  treaty  brought  down  to  the  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  question 
of  the  treaty  was,  therefore,  under  consideration.  The  Tory  party  did  insist  that 
the  proviso  ought  to  be  allowed  ;  but  there  was  no  exception  as  to  any  party's  ad- 
mission into  parliament.  He  made  these  observations  to  show  that  the  question  did 
not  pass  sub  silentio.  Whether  the  Catholics  had  or  had  not  seats  in  parliament  in 
the  time  of  Charles  H. — a  point  which,  he  admitted,  would  weigh  in  their  favour 
if  the  fact  were  so — was  a  question  which  never  entered  into  discussion  ;  the  question 
related  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  without  molestation.  Having  stated 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion,  that  neither  party 
considered  the  question  of  admitting  the  Catholics  into  parliament  as  the  point  in 
dispute,  he  should  now  close  tliis  part  of  the  subject,  and  should  never  hereafter 
mention  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 

Now,  one  word  as  to  a  more  recent  period  of  our  history.  The  hon.  baronet 
who  introduced  the  subject  had  contended,  that  at  the  Union,  although  there  was  no 
express  engagement  entered  into  by  the  legislature,  still  government  did  induce  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  entertain  a  firm  persuasion,  that  after  the  Union  they 
would  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  and  that  thereby  they 
were  prevailed  upon  to  support  the  measure.  It  was  impossible  to  deny,  that, 
after  the  Union,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  condition  for  the  admission  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  into  parliament,  which  was  left  to  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  no  doubt,  did  entertain  a  persuasion,  which  certainly  influenced  them, 
that  the  Union  would  facilitate  the  question  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  thought  that  there  wouhl 
be  less  difficulty  in  discussing  such  a  question  in  the  United  parliament.  But  he 
must  deny  that  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Cornwallis,  or  Lord  Castlereagh,  gave  any  engage- 
ment, express  or  implied,  or  did  any  act  binding  on  honourable  men  which  implied 
a  pledge  for  the  admission  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  parliament.  It  was  right,  for 
the  sake  of  the  credit  of  distinguished  men,  that  this  blot  of  bad  faith  should  not 
rest  upon  their  characters,  or  be  sufiered  to  influence  the  present  deliberations  of 
parliament ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  rescue 
their  names  from  oblo(}uy.  It  had  been  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  sent  in  his  resignation, 
and  that  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh  resigned,  because  the  pledges  they 
had  given  had  not  been  redeemed.  The  right  hon.  member  for  Kerry  might,  if  he 
pleased,  answer  for  those  personages,  but  he  (Mr.  Peel)  thought  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  that  they  should  be  broug-ht  forward  to  answer  for  themselves.  They 
denied  that  any  pledge  was  given.  He  was  satisfied  that  if  the  member  for  Kerry 
who  spoke  last  night,  had  thought  that  there  was  an  obligation  to  resign  oSice  on 
this  ground,  he  would  have  resigned  himself.  He,  however,  continued  in  office 
after  that  event ;  and  therefore  he  was  entitled  to  assume  that  he  thought  there  was 
no  obligation  to  resign.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Cornwallis  proved  that  they 
conceived  there  was  no  obligation  to  resign,  for  they  distinctly  denied  that  such  was 
the  cause  of  their  resignation.  They  admitted  that  they  attached  great  importance 
to  the  question;  and  they  also  admitted  that  the  rejection  of  the  advice  they  had 
given  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  resign  their  places  as  ministers ;  but 
there  was  a  manifest  difference  between  resigning  because  their  sovereign  did  not 
receive  their  advice,  and  resigning  because  they  had  given  a  pledge  which  they  found 
it  impossible  to  redeem.  Whatever  inference  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  derived 
from  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ministry,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  must  place  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Pitt  himself  and  his  coadjutors.  In  the  year  1801, 
immediately  after  his  resignation,  Mr.  Pitt  stated  that  he  had  entertained  a  belief 
that  the  Union  would  facilitate  the  question,  but  he  denied  that  any  pledge  whatso- 
ever had  been  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  1805,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  office 
utrain,  and  when  the  subject  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Fox,  he  well  recollected  (for  he  had  heard  the  debate  under  the  gallery),  Mr.  Pitt 
again  repeated,  that  no  pledge  or  engagement  whatever  had  been  given  by  him ;  and  he 
tiien  expressly  used  these  words : — "  I  therefore  approach  the  discussion  of  thisquestion 
perfectly  free  and  unfettered."  If  this,  then,  were  the  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  argue  that 
we  were  prevented,  by  a  regard  for  justiceand  good  faith,  from  treating  this  as  a  question 
of  policy,  but  wero  concluded  l)y  a  pledge  given  at  the  Union.  The  strongest  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  was  certainly  tbc  declarations  of  the  parties  to  that  arrange- 
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ment,  from  whom  the  engagement  must  have  proceeded,  and  in  whose  asseverations 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  place  unboun(K'd  confidence.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  1810,  when 
challenged  upon  the  subject  in  thi.s  House,  had  said,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  never 
consideredany  pledge  or  assurance  to  have  been  given:  he  had  the  means  of  proving 
this  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  from  a  communication  received  from  that  noble 
lord  in  1801,  in  reply  to  enquiries  made  by  himself,  relative  to  two  papers  which 
were  circulated  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  and  which  he  had  never  seen  till  they  ap- 
peared in  print.  The  principle  upon  which  Lord  Cornwallis  acted  was,  that  the 
measure,  to  be  either  conciliatory  or  dignified,  ought  to  be  the  spontaneous  and 
gratuitous  act  of  the  legislature.  Two  papers  had,  in  fact,  been  is^ued  ;  but  neither 
Lord  Cornwallis  nor  Lord  Castlereagh  had  been  a  party  to  those  papers.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh applied  to  Lord  Cornwallis  on  the  subject,  and  receivefl  a  communication  to 
this  effect: — "When  it  was  notified  to  the  lord-lieutenant  that  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Gren- 
ville.  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Mr.  Windham,  had  requested 
permission  to  retire  from  His  Majesty's  councils,  upon  their  not  being  sanctioned  in 
bringing  forward  such  measures  as  they  thought  essential  to  secure  to  the  empire  the 
full  benefit  of  the  Union,  the  most  important  of  which  measures  was  a  concession  of 
further  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  his  Excellency  conceived  that  it  was 
expedient  that  the  Catholic  body  should  have  au  authentic  communication  upon  a 
subject  so  deeply  affecting  their  interests,  and  so  calculated  to  influence  their  future 
conduct."  The  House  should  listen  t)  this  communication  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  : — "  Lord  Cornwallis  had  long  held  it  as  his  private  opinion,  that 
the  measure  intended  by  those  of  His  Majesty's  ministers  who  were  retiring  from  office, 
was  necessary  for  securing  the  connexion  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  lie  had, 
however,  been  cautious  in  his  language  on  the  subject,  and  had  studiously  avoided 
any  declaration  to  the  Catholics,  on  which  they  could  raise  an  expectation  that  their 
wishes  were  to  be  conceded."  Here  was  a  positive  denial  from  a  gentleman,  not  only 
that  no  pledge  was  given,  but  that  no  expectation  was  held  out,  in  consequence  of 
their  compliance  with  the  views  of  government.  Lord  Cornwallis  added — "  Through 
the  whole  measure  of  the  Union,  w^hich  was  in  discussion  for  two  years,  and  during 
which  period  every  effort  was  made  to  procure  a  resistance  to  the  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholics,  no  favourable  assurance  or  promise  was  made 
to  them."  Now,  was  it  possible  that  Lord  Cornwallis  could  have  made  that  state- 
ment, if  any  expectation  had  been  held  out  to  the  Catholics  with  a  view  of  procur- 
ing their  support  to  the  Union  ?  With  regard  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  would  appeal 
to  any  one  in  that  House,  whether  there  could  be  a  man  who  entertained  a  nicer 
sense  of  honour,  and  whether  it  could  be  believed  that  he  was  a  party  to  holding  out 
such  false  expectations.  Would  any  man  believe  that  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have 
read  this  statement  if  he  had  been  a  party  ?  In  1810  Lord  Castlereagh  said, — "  So 
anxiously  solicitous  was  the  Irish  government  not  to  mislead  the  Catholics  with  false 
hopes, .that  they  never  gave  them,  during  the  two  years  the  Union  was  in  agitation, 
any  rea.son  to  know  what  line  Mr.  Pitt  was  likely  ultimately  to  take  upon  this 
measure."  In  consequence  of  this  studious  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
much  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  was  exerted  against  the  Union ; 
and  so  little  did  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
Irish  government,  feel  themselves  entitled,  from  any  previous  explanations  they  had 
received,  to  expect  Mr.  Pitt  to  take  the  decisive  line  he  did  in  favour  of  their  claims, 
that  he  believed  his  doing  so  was  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  them.  Now, 
he  must  really^eg  leave  to  place  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  with  respect  to  the  measures  they  brought  forward,  against  anv 
counter-declarations,  or  any  inferences  from  conversations.  He  placed  confidence 
iu  iheir  statements,  and  he  therefore  did  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  violation 
of  faith,  if  the  House  did  not  adopt  the  measure  submitted  by  the  hon.  baronet. 

As  to  the  expressions  in  the  king's  speech  to  parliament,  it  should  be  recollected 
what  was  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1800,  a  country  torn  by  discord,  and  in  which  martial 
law  was  at  that  very  period  in  force.  There  was  nothing  more  natural  than  for  a 
king  of  England  to  express  a  strong  hope  that  such  country  would,  by  the  measure 
in  question,  "enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  IJritish  constitution."  But  would  it  be  con- 
.tended,  that  this  phrase  signified,  "  I  mean  to  remove  all  the  disabilities  under  which 
its  inhabitants  labour?"    lie  felt  confident  it  could  never  be  sujiposed  that  I\Ir.  Pitt 
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would  have  suggested  equivocal  language  on  this  occasion,  or  that  His  Majestywould 
have  condescended  to  use  it.  He  agreed  that  national  faith  overruled  all  questions 
of  policy  ;  and  if  he  could  admit  that  a  contract  was  in  existence  at  the  period  of  the 
Union,  he  should  be  a  willing  party  to  the  fulfilment  of  it. 

With  respect  to  the  general  question,  he  had  on  so  many  occasions  stated  his  de- 
liberate opinion  upon  it,  that  he  felt  it  to  be  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  what  he  had  repeatedly  stated,  and  to  declare  his  firm  adherence  thereto.    He  con- 
sidered it  an  important  question  in  point  of  policy  (dismissing  the  questions  of  justice 
and  c'ood  faith)  as  it  affected  the  general  constitution  of  the  country,  and  with  reference 
to  its  bearino-  on  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.   With  respect  to  the  first,  he  must  say, 
that  he  thought  the  removal  of  all  civil  disabilities,  and  the  laying  down  of  this  prin- 
ciple, that  there  should  be  no  distinction  in  respect  to  religious  opinions,  and  no 
barrier  between  a  professor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  that  of  the  Protestant 
Established  Church,  was  a  material  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.   There 
were  limitations,  it  was  true,  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  proposition,  as  to  tlie  degree 
of  chano-e.   If  the  constitution  were  considered  to  be  the  king,  lonis,  and  commons, 
it  woulcfbe  subverting  that  constitution  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the  privileges 
they  sought ;  it  would  be  an  important  change  in  the  state  of  the  constitution  as 
established  at  the  Revolution.    It  was  most  undoubtedly  intended,  at  that  time,  per- 
manently to  settle  the  constitution  of  this  country,  so  far  as  to  connect  it  inseparably 
with  the  Protestant  Established  Church,  and  to  exclude  the  professors  of  the  Roman 
Cutliolic  religion  from  those  offices  which  constituted  the  secular  government  of  the 
country.    With  reference  to  the  act  which  had  received  the  royal  assent  that  day,  he 
meant  the  act  for  removing  the  Sacramental  Test,  he  thought  it  rather  unfair  that 
therio-ht  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  should  call  upon  those  who  supported  that 
measure  to  give  their  vote,  on  the  ground  of  consistency    to  this.     He  distinctly 
recollected  that  when  the  noble  lord  submitted  that  proposition  to  the  House,  he 
exy)ressly  stated,  that  his  object  was  to  give  relief  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  that 
no  member  who  supported  that  proposition  was  in  the  slightest  degree  concluded 
with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question.     He  should  take  his  part  without  reference  to 
this  point,  but  he  thought  it  unfair  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  this  concession.     The  Protestant  Dissenters  stood  in  a  very  different 
situation,  with  regard  to  our  constitution,  from  the  Catholics.     In  1688,  although 
tlie  government  had  then  the  experience  of  recent  events,  and  might  well  recollect 
what  had  happened  under  Charles  I.,  yet  King  William  and  his  ministers  were 
anxious  to  give  relief  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters.    After  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  it  was  several  times  proposed  to  parliament ;  and  all  the  princes  of  that 
Hou.se,  but  particularly  George  II.,  took  considerable  pains  to  procure  the  abolition 
of  the' disabilities  which  applied  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters.     He  was  also  pre- 
pared to  state,  that,  they  were  bound  with  us,  as  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  thoun-h  unfortunately  they  were  not  in  communion  with  the  Established  Church, 
they,  like' us,  protested  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Catholic  faith.    He  was  there- 
fore prei)ared  to  contend,  that  the  question  was  very  different  as  to  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  and  as  to  the  Ixouian  Catholics.    It  appeared  that  we  were  to  remove  these 
disabilities,  and  then  to  open  the  constitution  to  the  Catholics.     He  wished  to  argue 
this  question  with  that  forbearance  and  moderation  which  had  been  shown  in  intro- 
ducino-  it,  but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  hound  to  state  his  opinions  conscientiously, 
firmly"  and  honestly.     If  we  admitted  Catholics  into  parliament,  we  should  remove 
every  link  but  one' which  now  bound  the  Protestant  faith  with  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State;  every  link  but  one,  that  which  required  the  person  who  wore  the 
crown  to  be  a  member  of  the  Established  Church.     There  were,  indeed,  the  bishops 
in  the  House  of  I^ords ;  but  besides  that,  the  only  link  between  the  Protestant  faith 
and  the  constitution  of  the  country  would  be  his  Majesty  being  a  Protestant.   What, 
then,  he  asked,  would  there  be  to  protect  the  Protestant  Church  ?    He  made  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  laws  of  mere  exclusion  and  those  penal  statutes  passed  on 
Rubsetiuent  occasions.     The  policy  of  excluding  Catholics  from  being  members  of  a 
Protestant  legislature,  was  emphatically  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  law  to  make 
the  English  Protestant  Church  a  part  cf  the  State,  and  give  the  persons  composing 
that  church  an  overruling  influeucc  iu  the  state.    This  was  the  object  of  those  dis- 
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abilities,  and  our  Protestant  State  would  be  cbanged  in  its  most  important  character 
if  those  disabilities  wore  repealed. 

We  were  told,  indeed,  that  the  religion  against  which  those  laws  were  passed  no 
longer  existed,  that  the  tenets  formerly  avowed  were  now  disavowed,  and  that  the 
Catholic  Church  was  entirely  changed,  and  its  character  altered.  His  hon.  friend, 
wlio  spoke  last  night  with  language  more  forcible  than  was  generally  used  in  that 
House,  had  described  it  as  a  tiger,  which  the  rising  sun  of  knowledge  had  not  killed, 
indeed,  but  driven  to  his  den.  But  how  did  he  know  that  the  knowledge  which 
had  driven  this  tiger  to  his  den,  had  not  been  cherished  by  those  disabilities,  which 
we  were  now  required  to  remove  ?  How  did  he  know  that  priestly  ascendency  would 
not  again  take  possession  of  the  land,  if  we  gave  to  the  Catholics  political  power? 
How  did  he  know  that,  if  they  removed  the  guards  that  had  hitherto  protected  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  this  country,  they  would  not  fall  under  the  power 
of  the  Catholic  Church?  And  what  proof  have  they  that  the  bitter  and  usurping 
spirit  of  that  church  had  not  been  curbed  and  mitigated  by  the  very  laws  we  were 
now  called  on  to  remove?  We  were  told,  indeed,  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin, 
of  the  tendency  of  that  religion  to  adapt  itself  to  changes  of  circumstances  ;  and  how 
did  he  know,  if  he  now  removed  the  disabilities  imposed  on  its  professors,  that  he 
might  not  have  to  meet  it  under  a  new  form?  We  were  told  also,  that  England 
was  the  only  country  which  still  retained  these  exclusive  laws;  that  there  was  no 
country  on  the  continent  where  they  were  not  abolished;  and  we  were  called  on  to 
imitate  those  countries,  and  to  remove  allthedisiibilities  which  now  prevented  people 
of  any  religion  from  holding  oiiice.  But  were  we  prepared  to  imitate  those  countries 
in  all  things?  Should  we,  or  could  v/e,  follow  the  example  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe?  We  were  taunted,  indeed,  with  our  refusal;  but  if  the  example  were  good 
for  any  thing  it  must  bo  good  throughout.  W^e  ought  to  follow  it  without  limit. 
But  the  hon.  baronet  who  recommended  this,  had  not  told  us  of  the  dift'erence  be- 
tween those  countries  and  this,  nor  of  the  precautions  and  securities  they  had  taken 
against  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Was  he  prepared  to  recom- 
mend similar  precautions  and  similar  securities?  Was  the  country  prepared  to 
adopt  them?  W^ould  he  counsel  us  to  impose  them  on  the  Catholics?  He  thought 
not;  for  he  seemed  to  attach  no  importance  to  them,  and  spoke  of  them  last  night 
as  things  of  less  moment  than  the  amulet  which  was  sometimes  hung  around  a  child's 
neck,  or  even  the  horseshoe  wliich  was  sometimes  nailed  up  at  a  door.  He  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  baronet  in  those  opinions.  He  could  not  consent  to  open 
wide  the  door  of  political  power  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  he  could  not  consent  to 
give  them  civil  rights  and  privileges  equal  to  those  possessed  by  their  Protestant 
countrymen;  because,  after  taking  the  most  deliberate  view  he  was  able  to  take  of 
the  relation  which  the  Roman  Catholics  bore  to  the  rest  of  the  conmi unity,  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  removal  of  their  disabilities  would  be  attended  by  a  danger  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  against  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  security 
equal  to  that  of  our  present  Protestant  constitution.  This  country  would  be  exposed 
to  greater  dangers  in  that  respect,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Take  the 
case  of  Prussia.  In  Prussia,  where  undoubtedly  the  civil  disabilities  (if  the  Catholics 
were  removed,  the  Catholic  benefices  were  endowed  by  the  State,  the  appointments 
to  them  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  pope;  the  nominations  were  by  tiie  king. 
In  Ireland,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the  greatest  discontent  would  follow  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  assume  a  similar  ])ower.  Under  those 
circimistances,  it  a])peared  to  him,  that  in  the  relation  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
bore  to  the  State,  there  would  be  a  perpetual  struggle  for  ascendency  between  them 
and  the  Protestants;  and  that,  even  if  the  Protestants  were  to  be  successful  in  that 
struggle,  the  evils  attendant  on  the  contest  would  be  manifold  and  .serious.  In  the 
Netherlands  again,  although  the  positive  nomination  was  not  in  the  Crown,  the 
Crown  enjoyed  a  veto  to  a  much  erreater  extent  than  that  which  was  j)roposed  with 
reference  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country,  and  declined.  The  king  of  the 
Netherlands  had  the  power  to  reject  any  name  in  the  list  presented  to  him,  provided 
he  left  enough  for  the  constitution  of  a  chai)ter.  In  Hanover,  also,  the  same  power 
existed  on  the  ])art  of  the  government.  He  said,  therefore,  that  there  Mas  no  country 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  admitted  to  a  i>articipation   of  political 
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power  with  the  Protestants,  which  was  in  the  situation  in  which  this  country  would 
be  placed  by  the  proposition  which  the  hon.  baronet  wished  the  House  to  adopt. 

It  was  true  that  we  had  now  no  Pretender  to  fear.  It  was  true  that  the  power 
of  the  pope  was  not  so  extensive  as  it  was  in  former  times.  But  were  we  entirely 
to  forget  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  to  leave  out  of  our  consideration  the 
pernicious  influence  which  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  been 
so  repeatedly  found  to  exercise  on  civil  society?  The  alteration  proposed  by 
the  hon.  baronet  would  tend  to  the  destruction  of  that  which  we  had  obtained  by 
the  Revolution,  and  which  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to  preserve;  namely,  the  Pro- 
testant character  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.  Let  the  painful  situation  in  which 
the  Protestant  monarch  of  this  country  would  be  placed,  by  the  destruction  of  all 
the  existino-  barriers  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  unlimited  political  power, 
be  for  a  moment  considered.  And  here  he  bee?ed  to  observe  that  the  question 
had  been  argued  by  persons  who  differed  in  opinion  from  him,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  on  the  subject,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to  secure  to  themselves  all 
the  temporalities  of  religion.  For  them  and  for  himself,  he  totally  disclaimed  any 
such  low  and  vulgar  objects.  What  they  wanted  was,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  Protes- 
tant character  of  the  constitution.  Feeling  that  in  the  present  relations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  religion,  the  one  or  the  other  must  have  the  ascendency, 
they  were  desirous  that  that  ascendency — a  qualified  and  moderate  ascendency — 
should  belong  to  the  Protestant  Church.  By  the  word  "  ascendency,"  he  would  not  be 
understood  to  mean  any  thing  obnoxious  or  invidious;  but  merely  that  the  great 
offices  of  the  state  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Protestants;  because  that  he  considered 
necessary  to  prevent  the  struggles  for  political  power  which  must  otherwise  ensue. 

When  he  heard  it  said,  that  there  was  little  difference  between  the  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  the  pure  religion  which  we  professed,  he  confessed  that 
he  listened  to  the  assertion  with  some  surprise.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that,  on 
the  score  of  religious  opinions  alone,  any  man  ought  to  be  excluded  from  civil  offices ; 
but  he  felt  alarm  and  distrust  when  he  was  told,  "their  religion  is  nearly  as  good 
as  your  own:  their  doctrine  of  absolution  does  not  differ  much  from  that  in  your 
Church:  you  have  your  creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  if  they  have  their  opinions  on  ex- 
clusive salvation;  and  therefore  you  ought  to  admit  them."  All  the  apprehensions 
he  had  entertained  were  confirmed — all  his  fears  increased — when  he  heard  it  asserted, 
that  there  was  no  tangible  difference  between  that  ])ure  faith  which  he  professed,, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  [Cries  of  "No,  no"].  He  had  heard  this  argument 
used,  and  he  would  not  be  prevented  from  replying  to  it.  He  had  heard  the  hon. 
baronet  last  night  attempt  to  show,  that  there  was  no  such  difference  between  the 
two  systems  of  religion  as  warranted  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics.  He  had  said, 
that  such  difference  as  did  exist  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  hesitation  in  grant- 
ing the  concession  which  they  claimed.  Now,  he  would  say,  that  there  was. 
The  Protestants  by  their  very  name  protested  against  the  false  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  the  distinction  between  them  was  open,  palpable,  and  of  great 
importance.  So  much  for  the  general  argument  as  it  bore  upon  the  constitution. 
As  it  bore  upon  Ireland,  he  confessed  that  it  was  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  painful  nature.  He  wished  he  could 
see  a  prospect  of  tranquillizing  Ireland,  by  the  removal  of  the  disabihties  complained 
of.  If  he  could,  he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  expressions  he  had  used  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  which  had  been  recently  alluded  to  in  the  House.  H'  would  do 
all  in  his  power,  if  he  could  once  see  that  ])rospect,  to  effect  the  remo^  1  of  those 
disabihties.  But  it  was  because  he  doubted, — because  he  in  no  degret  Relieved 
that  that  measure  -would  have  the  effect  of  restoring  peace  and  harmony  to  Ireland, 
that  he  gave  it  his  strenuous  opposition.  He  had  heard  everj'  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  on  this  subject  say  he  wished  to  maintain  inviolate  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Protestant  constitution.  Confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  this  pro- 
fession, he  said  in  reply,  then  it  would  not  be  safe  to  admit  to  equal  elegibility  for 
power  that  large  majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland  who  professed  a  faith  and 
doctrines  hostile  to  the  Established  Church  and  constitution.  He  did  not  deny  thaf 
to  reject  the  claims  of  those  persons  was  an  evil;  but  the  alternative  was  s(. 
pregnant  with  still  greater  evil,  that  he  could  not  accept  it.  It  was  said  that  the 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland  consisted  of  five  or  six  millions,  and  that  the  Protes- 
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tants  amounted  to  five  or  six  hundred  thousands.  No  doubt  the  numbers  were 
greatly  misstated  ;  but  it  could  not  be  questioned  that  the  disproportion  was 
immense.  It  was  proposed,  then,  that  the  established  relij^ion,  which  was  that  of 
the  minority,  should  be  continued,  but  that  the  possession  of  jiower  should  be  opened 
to  all.  It  was  impossible,  when  this  proposition  was  made,  for  him  not  to  ask  him- 
self, how  the  power  which  was  possessed  by  this  great  majority  was  now  exercised. 
What  v.i^re  the  declarations,  both  of  the  laity  and  the  priesthood?  What,  he  asked, 
was  to  be  hoped  for  from  such  declarations  ?  Did  they  furnish  any  ground  for 
believing,  *hat  if  this  question  were  carried  there  would  be  a  permanent  settlement  of 
the  cause  of  disquiet,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  that  establishment,  for  the  welfare 
of  which  every  one  professed  himself  to  be  anxious,  would  be  effected  ?  They  had 
been  told  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Kerry,  that  there  was  a  combination  of 
civil  and  spiritual  influence  :  and  what  security  was  there  that  the  same  combination 
would  not  exist  ?  They  must  give  credit  to  the  statement,  for  it  came  from  unques- 
tionable authority ;  they  could  not  doubt  the  intentions  of  the  Catholics ;  for  never 
had  fairer  notice  been  given  of  those  intentions.  The  House  were  told  that  they 
were  the  cause  of  this.  But  were  they  not  justified  in  the  caution  they  had  persisted 
in  using?  Had  they  not  cause  for  the  apprehensions  they  entertained,  when  they 
saw  the  manner  in  which  the  Catholics  used  their  present  power?  Let  the  House 
look  at  all  the  attempts  which  had  of  late  been  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  received.  The  sub-letting 
act  was  one  remarkable  example.  That  measure  had  been  devised  upon  a  principle 
which  was  solelj'  for  their  benefit ;  and  yet  the  motives  of  the  persons  who  had  brought 
it  forward  had  been  grossly  misrepresented.  The  law  relating  to  vestries  was  another 
similar  instance,  and  that  for  settling  the  disputes  respecting  burials,  which  was 
brought  in  by  Lord  Plunkett  in  the  pure  spirit  of  peace  and  conciliation,  had  been 
equally  ungraciously  received.  When  every  one  of  those  measures  had  been  so 
treated,  and  when  each  of  them  had  given  occasion  to  an  attempt  to  poison  the  public 
mind,  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that,  if  the  result  of  this  debate  should  be  to 
carry  the  proposed  measure,  it  would  be  more  efficacious  in  restoring  harmony  and 
tranquillity  than  those  which  had  gone  before  it.  The  removal  of  the  disabilities 
which  at  present  existed  would,  if  it  should  be  resolved  upon,  effect  a  most  important 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland.  The  power  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
that  country  sought,  was  of  two  different  descriptions.  First,  they  required  to  be 
eligible  for  political  offices  ;  and  that  would  of  course  leave  it  in  tlie  discretion  of  the 
Crown  whether  to  appoint  them  to  those  offices  or  not.  The  Crown  could  not  be 
required  to  confer  them,  but  if  it  refused  to  do  so,  the  exclusion  would  be  felt  to  be, 
and  in  fact  would  be,  much  more  galling  and  injurious  than  in  its  present  shape. 
The  other  species  of  power,  and  over  which  the  government  could  have  no  control, 
was  that  derived  from  the  people  themselves.  Seats  in  parliament  were  of  this 
description,  and  of  these,  whatever  modification  might  be  adopted,  the  great  majority 
would  always  be  Roman  Catholics.  At  present  they  were  represented  by  Pro- 
testant agents.  He  did  not  think  that  those  agents  were,  as  his  hon.  friend  (Mr 
Doherty)  had  characterised  them,  blind  and  unreasoning ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
contend  that  the  Catholics  would  be  less  earnestlj'  represented  by  themselves  than 
by  their  agents.  Corporate  offices  were  also  of  this  latter  description.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  corporations  in  Ireland,  and  he  had  seen  a  calculation,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  there  were  two  thousand  five  hundred  offices  connected 
with  them.  These  would  all  be  open  to  Catholics.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
to  obtain  them  would  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  Catholics.  Looking  to  their 
number,  it  was  not  more  questionable,  that  they  would  be  able  to  attain  their  object, 
and  to  get  into  their  hands  the  greatest  part  of  the  corporations  and  corporate  offices. 
The  consequence  must  be,  a  transfer  of  the  power  from  Protestants  to  Catholics, 
and  it  was  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  effect  must  be  mischievous  to  that  establishment 
and  constitution  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Protestant  to  preserve.  If  the  result 
were  to  be  harmony  and  peace,  well  and  good,  the  argument  would  be  conclusive; 
but  if  this  were  not  to  be  the  case — and  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would — 
there  was  enough  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  (without  taking  into  the  account 
any  thing  that  related  to  the  differences  in  religious  opinions),  to  induce  every  man 
to  fear,  considering  the  quantity  of  power  which  would  then  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Catholic?,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  power  they  now  possessed  was  exercised, 
that  such  an  increase  of  power  would  produce  disastrous  results.  He  liid  not  believe 
that  such  a  measure  could  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment in  Ireland.  Fresh  causes  of  discontent  would  be  daily  arising.  Look  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy  now  that  they  did  not  possess  power,  and  upon  sub- 
jects which  bore  immediate  reference  to  religion ;  for  example,  on  etiucation  and 
marriage.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  had  declared,  that  they  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  discourage  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants — not  because 
of  any  dislike  to  the  Protestants  for  private  and  personal  reasons,  but  because  they 
insisted  as  a  condition,  that  all  tlie  children  of  such  marriages  should  be  educated  in 
the  Catholic  faith  —  a  condition  which  altogether  prevented  that  intermixture 
between  the  two  classes,  which  was  so  well  calculated  to  mitigate  their  animosities. 
It  was  in  vain  to  say,  looking  at  these  circumstances — looking  at  the  conduct  of  tlie 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  at  the  demonstrations  of  physical  strength  which  had 
lately  been  made — that  there  was  no  reason  for  distrust.  What  did  the  calling  to- 
gether the  people  of  Ireland  on  one  day  mean  ?  For  what  purpose  was  such  a 
measure  resorted  to,  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  ?  Astute  lawyers 
mifht  excuse  such  a  practice  under  the  strict  letter  of  the  statutes ;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  it  formed  an  insuperable  bar  in  the  minds  of  Protestants  to  that 
conciliation  which  was  attempted  to  be  effected.  It  might  be  possible,  he  thought, 
to  take  an  intermediate  line  between  granting  any  further  political  privileges  to  the 
Catholics,  and  the  re-enactment  of  those  penal  laws  which  they  were  told  would  be 
the  only  alternative,  if  entire  emancipation  should  now  be  rejected.  He  saw  no  im- 
plied stigma  in  withholding  from  the  Catholics  that  power  which  there  was  reason 
to  fear  would  be  injuriously  exercised  against  the  Protestant  Establishment.  He 
could  discover  in  this  nothing  of  unjust  or  stigmatizing  persecution,  although,  if  the 
balance  of  real  persecution  were  to  be  struck,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  not  be  the 
persons  who  would  have  to  complain. 

He  had  now  gone  through  the  various  topics  connected  with  this  question,  and 
had  stated  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  acted,  and  upon  which  he  avowed  his  in- 
tention of  still  acting.  He  had  never  resorted  to  any  unfair  opposition  of  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics.  The  statement  of  his  opinion  he  had  reserved  for  this  place  ;  he 
had  never  attempted  to  rouse  any  religious  feeling  agai.nst  them,  because  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  wrong  to  do  so,  and  because  he  thought  the  House  was  the  only 
proper  place  in  which  this  question  could  be  decided  on  its  true  grounds.  lie  liad 
treated  with  constant  respect  the  petitions  which  had  been  presented  on  the  subject, 
and  had  brought  them  before  the  House  whenever  he  had  been  requested  to  do 
so.  He  had  always  been  the  steady  and  consistent  opponent  of  the  measure, 
but  not  without  deeply  considering  it.  Retaining  his  opinions,  he  should  sit  down 
as  he  had  begun,  with  stating,  notwithstanding  the  high  authorities  which  were 
cited  in  opposition  to  him,  that,  in  the  present  balanced  state  of  the  government 
and  of  the  parliament,  it  was  not  just  nor  expedient  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  should  stand,  in  respect  of  civil  offices,  on  precisely 
the  same  footing. 

After  another  long  discussion,  the  debate  was  again  adjourned  till  Monday, 
May  12.  At  length,  the  House  divided:  for  the  motion  272;  against  it  266;  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion,  6.  The  House  then  went  into  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  in  the  Chair,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  upon  the  motion 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedi- 
ent to  consider  the  State  of  the  Laws  affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Sub- 
jects in  Great  Britain  and  Irelan(i,  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and  conciliatory 
adjustment  as  may  he  conducive  to  the  ])eace  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction 
and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  Subjects."  The  House  having  resumed, 
the  Resolution  was  reported. — Adjourned  at  half-past  three  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning. 

May  13,  1828. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  brought  up  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims.     Sir  Francis 
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Burdett's  resolution  was  then  read  a  first  time ;  and,  on  the  motion  for  the  second 

reading:, — 

Ma.  Sechetary  Pi;i:l  said,  that  the  resolution  was  the  same  as  had  been  passed 
on  the  preceding  night,  after  three  days'  debate,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
subject  had  not  been  fully  discussed.  He  rose  merely  for  the  purpose  of  tendering 
his  formal  dissent  from  the  measure  ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
he  trusted  the  hon.  baronet  would,  at  least,  give  the  House  some  time  to  consider 
this  very  important  part  of  the  question. 

8ir  F.  Burdett  said,  he  was  not  aware  wliat  time  was  wanted  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and,  but  for  his  request  of  delay,  he  should  have  followed  up  the  vote  of 
last  night  by  tlie  resolution  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  merely  went  to  say,  that  the 
resolution  of  the  preceding  evening  should  be  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  conference  requested;  or  some  words  to  that  effect.  He  had  no  objection, 
however,  to  postpone  the  proceedings,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  name 
some  specific  time. 

After  a  short  conversation,  Sir  F.  Burdett  gave  notice,  that  he  would  on  Friday 
move,  "  That  the  Resolution  agreed  to  by  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  Roman  Catholics  be  communicated  to  the  Lords  at  a  Conference  ;  and  that 
their  Lordships'  concurrence  be  desired  thereto." 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  FAMILY  OF  MR.  CANNING. 

May  13,  1828. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  OfEces  Pensions  Bill, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  pronouncing  a  eulogium  on  the  political 
character  and  services  of  Mr.  Canning,  moved,  with  the  view  of  making  a  suitable 
provision  for  the  family  of  that  illustrious  statesman  in  return,  that  the  chairman 
be  directed  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enlarge  and  amend  the  57th  G«o. 
III.,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  reward  Public  Servants  holding,  or 
having  held,  high  public  offices." 

In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Secrktary  Peel  said,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer  a  few  observations  to  the 
House,  in  consequence  of  what  had  fixllen  from  a  noble  lord  (Althorp).  The  noble 
lord  seemed  to  labour  under  the  inqiression,  that  this  vote  had  been  proposed  in  con- 
sequence of  some  compromise  between  the  members  of  the  present  administration. 
He  could  assure  the  noble  lord  that  that  impression  was  entirely  erroneous.  For 
himself  he  would  say,  that  if  he  never  had  happened  to  have  had  any  official  con- 
nexion with  the  late  Mr.  Canning, — if  he  had  been  but  a  private  member  of  that 
House, — he  would  have  given  his  cordial  vote  for  this  proposition.  The  proposition 
appeared  to  him  to  be  founded  ujion  the  broad  grounds  of  its  being  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  policy,  and  reconcilable  with  the  practice  which  had  been  adopted  in 
reference  to  former  ministers  under  similar  circumstances.  It  was  a  proposition 
aff'ording  a  reward  for  talent  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  country. 
He  could  not  concur  in  the  gloomy  view  which  had  been  taken  of  the  finances  of 
the  country.  He  die!  not  believe  that  this  country  was  so  degraded  as  not  to  be  able 
to  fulfd  the  claims  of  justice,  and  to  reward  the  services  of  its  public  men.  His  right 
hon.  friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  put  the  question  upon  its  proper 
grounds.  It  was  not  a  proposition  to  impose  a  burthen  of  £3,000  a  year  upon  the 
country;  it  was  a  proposition  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  jirinciple  of  that  Act 
which  had  given  to  the  Crown  tlie  power  of  granting  pensions  to  persons  who  had 
filled  certain  offices.  The  preamble  to  that  act  recited,  that  the  giving  such  a  power 
to  the  Crown  "  was  consistent  with  sound  policy  and  proper  economy."  The  real 
question,  then,  came  to  this — are  there  not  circumstances  in  this  case  so  special  as 
to  make  it  come  within  the  spirit  of  the  act  ?  And  the  hon.  member  for  Dorset- 
shire should  have  remembered,  that  they  were  not  speaking  of  the  regulations 
necessary  to  be  made  foi-  clerks'  salaries,  but  of  the  provision  to  be  afforded  by  the 
country  to  the  family  of  a  deceased  prime  minister — that  they  were  speakino-  of  one 
to  whom,  under  that  very  act,  there  might  have  been  allowed  a  pension,  had  not  Mr. 
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Canning  been  prevented  by  circumstances  from  enjoying  it ;  and  now  all  that  was 
proposed  to  be  done  was,  to  transfer  the  income  to  which  JVJr.  Canning  would  have 
been  entitled  had  he  lived,  to  his  family  now  that  he  was  dead.  That  act  empowered 
the  king  to  grant  pensions  to  any  person  who  had  filled  certain  offices  for  a  space  of 
time  not  less  than  two  years.  Mr.  Canning  had  been  a  servant  of  the  country  for 
upwards  of  twenty  yiars,  and  had  held  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Att'airs, 
which  was  one  of  the  offices  within  the  act,  for  at  least  eight  or  nine  years.  Were 
there,  then,  any  fair  or  just  grounds  for  resisting  the  proposition  before  the  House  ? 
The  whole  proj)osition  depended  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  on 
the  possibility  of  the  embarrassing  nature  of  the  precedent  to  which  it  might  lead. 
But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Perceval, — a  case,  the  circumstances  of  which  were  very 
peculiar, — could  he  forget  that  provision  was  made  for  the  family  of  that  individual  ? 
Could  he  forget,  in  considering  this  question,  that  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  other  eminent  men  who  had  been  in  the 
public  service  ?  In  the  case  of  Lord  Grenville,  though  no  provision  was  made  by 
parliament,  yet  it  was  derived  from  another  source,  because  means  applicable  to  the 
purpose  then  existed  which  this  act  put  an  end  to.  Other  means  might,  at  that  time, 
be  employed  for  the  reward  of  meritorious  services  which  were  no  longer  in  being. 
Mr.  Burke,  a  man  of  great  genius  and  talents,  was  rewarded.  Mr.  Burke  did  not 
hold  official  station  ;  but  still  a  provision  had  been  made  for  that  eminent  man.  Such 
a  provision  could  not  now  be  made  ;  the  pension  system  which  then  prevailed  having 
been  discontinued.  But,  if  no  direct  mode  of  granting  reward  existed,  still  this 
country,  when  appealed  to,  would  never  refuse  a  just  and  honourable  remuneration 
for  great  public  services.  It  appeared  to  him  that  every  gentleman  might  consent 
to  this  motion  without  in  the  slightest  degree  compromising  his  political  opinions. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  all  party  differences  were  merged  in  a  determination  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  his  memory  for  great  talents  long  employed  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
At  that  time  a  distinct  difference  was  drawn  between  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  grant  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  \Ve  cannot  vote  for  a  public  monument 
without  recognising  public  services;  but  we  will  vote,  with  alacrity,  for  the  grant 
of  a  sum  of  money,  to  enable  the  family  of  a  distinguished  man  to  pay  those  debts 
which  were  incurred  in  the  service  of  his  country."  That  distinction  he  considered 
to  be  a  plain  and  valid  one ;  and  if  the  case  of  a  statesman  were  laid  before  them, 
who  for  twenty  years  had  devoted  great  talents  to  the  service  of  his  country,  he  con- 
ceived that  every  member  would  be  justified  in  voting  a  sum  of  money  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family  commensurate  with  the  services  which  had  been  performed.  The  hon. 
member  for  Montrose  had  said,  that  the  gratification  of  ambition  in  holding  high 
situations  in  the  state,  formed  of  itself  a  sufficient  reward.  But  why  should  it  be  so 
considered?  When  they  saw  individuals  acquiring  high  honours  and  great  emolu- 
ments at  the  bar  and  in  other  professions,  why  should  they  turn  round  to  the  family 
of  a  deceased  minister  and  say  to  them,  "  The  gratification  of  ambition  was  his 
reward?  It  is  true  he  gave  his  services  to  the  state,  but  we  will  not  listen  to  your 
claims  for  reward  from  his  country,  because  your  parent  was  satisfied  with  the  grati- 
fication of  his  ambition."  This  would  be  a  low  and  niggardly  way  of  dealing  with 
public  men.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Canning  he  found  combined  all  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  support  his  claim.  Mr.  Canning  had  for  twenty  years  held  high  stations 
in  the  government, — he  had  brought  to  the  service  of  the  state  most  splendid  talents, 
—  and  he  had  discarded,  during  his  whole  career,  all  feelings  of  private  and  personal 
interest.  There  was  here  arrayed,  therefore,  that  combination  of  circumstances  which 
would  prevent  the  present  from  being  drawn  into  any  inconvenient  precedent  here- 
after. Under  these  circimistanccs  he  would  say,  as  he  bad  said  before,  that  if  he  had 
not  been  connected  with  Mr.  Canning  in  the  public  service,  as  he  had  been  for 
a  number  of  years — if  he  had  been  a  private  member  of  parliament,  and  not  a 
memV)er  of  the  government — he  should  have  felt  himself  perfectly  justified,  without  the 
compromise  of  any  public  principle,  in  heartily  assenting,  as  he  did  assent,  to  this 
proposition. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  161  against  54;  majority,  107. 
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SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Mat  19,  1828. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  having  called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  to  the  state  of  the  supply  of  Water  to  the  metropolis, — 

Mr.  Skiretaky  Peel  said,  he  had  read  the  minutes  of  the  report  alluded  to  with 
considerable  interest.  It  was  natural  enough  that  companies  formed  in  order  to 
supply  the  metropolis  with  that  essential  of  comfort,  and  indeed  of  life,  should  form 
these  associations  with  a  view  to  the  private  profit  and  emolument  likel}'  to  arise 
out  of  the  speculation.  The  next  thing  probably  considered  was  the  obtaining  the 
supply  required,  and  the  last  the  quality  of  the  water  itself.  Of  these  companies 
there  were  five  principal  ones.  The  New  River,  the  East  London,  West  Middlesex, 
Chelsea,  and  Grand  Junction  Companies,  supplying  the  northern  parts  of  London 
and  the  city  of  Westminster.  With  reference  to  the  evidence  as  respected  the  Grand 
Junction  Water  Company,  against  the  quality  of  whose  water  several  insinuations 
had  been  thrown  out  during  the  examination,  he  did  not  think  the  water  could  be 
characterised  as  bad.  It  appeared  from  the  statements  in  evidence — "  That  the 
portion  of  the  town  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river  Thames,  including  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  is  supplied  daily  with  a  quantity  of  water  amounting  to 
nearly  twenty-si.x  millions  of  gallons,  and  that  the  total  number  of  houses  and  build- 
ings receiving  this  supply  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand. 
The  water  is  of  course  very  unequally  distributed,  the  average  consumption  in  each 
house  being  apparently  greatest  in  the  district  supplied  by  the  Grand  Junction 
Company,  where  it  amounts  to  about  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  gallons  daily 
per  house.  Taking  the  average  of  the  whole  supj)!y.  the  daily  consumption  of  each 
iiouse  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  gallons.  Of  this  water,  more  than  one  half 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  Thames,  a  large  portion  is  delivered  at  very  considerable 
elevations  above  the  level  of  the  river,  constituting  what  is  called  high  service;  for 
which  purpose  fifteen  steam-engines  are  employed,  exerting  a  pow^er  of  about  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  five  horses."  There  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
supply  was  great  and  abundant.  Then  as  to  its  alleged  insalubrity,  the  evidence 
was  rather  against  that  presumption.  Though  it  was  asserted,  that  the  supply  of 
water  was  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  insalubrity,  there  was  no  proof  of  indisposi- 
tion having  been  occasioned  by  its  use.  At  the  same  time  it  was  impossible  not  to 
bo  convinced  of  the  great  impxirity  of  the  Thames  water,  and  that,  if  it  could  be  had, 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  obtain  a  supply  from  a  purer  source.  For  these  ten 
years  past  the  water  had  been  deteriorating  in  quality;  as  was  proved  by  various 
fishermen,  wlio  had  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  that  mode  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood, in  consequence  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  water  driving  away  the  fish.  In  truth, 
the  fisherman's  trade  was  destroyed,  and,  strange  to  tell,  eels  from  Holland  im- 
ported here,  would  not  live  in  Thames  water.  The  great  remedj^  ])ropoged  by  the 
committee  was  filtration;  and,  perhaps,  by  filtering  it  the  water  might  be  cleansed 
of  all  insects  or  other  matter  suspended  in  it.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  report  itself, 
the  objection  against  Thames  water  was  one  rather  of  feeling  than  of  just  or  serious 
alarm.  The  next  question  of  importance  was,  from  what  source  the  improved  supply 
was  to  be  obtained,  and  at  whose  expense?  Certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  provided 
by  government,  nor  the  expense  defrayed  by  the  public.  If  so,  the  supply  would 
certainly  never  be  procured  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  at  the  charge 
of  individual  projectors.  The  present  immense  supply  of  water  was  the  fruit  of 
private  speculations.  That  splendid  establishment  at  Edinburgh  was  a  similar 
speculation.  Why,  then,  was  it  to  be  supposed,  if  the  public  were  dissatisfied  with 
its  supply,  that  another  company  would  not  arise  making  a  purer  supply  the  basis 
of  its  prospectus?  He  did  not  mean  to  hold  out  any  encouragement  to  such  a  specu- 
lation, much  less  ofler  any  inducement  to  it.  If,  then,  the  enterprise  were  not  one  in 
which  government  could  with  consistency  interfere,  certainly  it  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  the  preliminary  appointment  of  engineers,  the  choice  of  whom  ought  to  rest 
with  the  companies  who  were  to  trust  them  with  the  administration  and  employment 
of  their  capital.  The  project  of  the  building  of  Waterloo-bridge  and  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  great  as  they  were  in  the  outlay,  originated  and  were  carried  on  by  private 
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speculators.  Another  important  consideration  was,  tiiat  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment would  be  likely  to  be  very  unpopular,  as  an  interference  with  private  property. 
If  the  public  health  required  a  very  pure  water,  it  appeared  that  such  could  not  be 
procured  from  any  part  of  the  Thames  on  this  side  of  Teddington.  To  the  river  Colne 
there  were  many  objections.  If  in  filtration  no  adequate  remedy  were  to  be  found, 
possibly  it  would  be  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  the  formation  of  another  company, 
which  most  probably  would  start  upon  that  principle.  As  to  the  success  of  if,  the 
parties  interested  in  such  a  speculation  must  determine  for  themselves;  but  it  would, 
for  the  reasons  enumerated,  be  very  improper  and  unwise  that  government  should 
involve  itself  in  the  responsibility  of  such  an  enterprise.  He  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  prudent  for  government  to  interfere  in  the  appointment  of  those  engineers 
who  were  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  individuals  were  to  invest  their  property. 
The  best  M'ay  certainly  would  be,  to  let  the  persons  undertaking  the  scheme  employ 
those  engineers  whom  they  preferred,  to  take  levels,  and  suggest  plans  for  accom- 
plishing the  speculation. 

Here  the  conversation  dropped. 


TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

Mat  19,  1828. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  having  put  certain  questions  respecting  the  State  of  Relations 
with  Foreign  Powers,  especially  with  reference  to  Turkey  and  Greece, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  if  he  abstained  from  any  comments  on  the  variety  of 
observations  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  prefaced  his  particular  questions, 
he  trusted  that  no  inference  of  any  kind  vi'ould  be  drawn  from  his  silence.  He 
trusted  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  allude  to  the  inconvenience  which  must 
arise  from  the  partial  discussion  of  such  important  matters,  in  the  absence  of  that 
full  information  which  alone  could  enable  the  House  to  decide  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  government.  If  he  did  not  enter  into  any  detailed  answer  to  the  different 
questions,  he  trusted  they  would  not  interpret  his  conduct  into  any  unM'illingness  on 
his  part  to  defend  every  step  which  had  been  taken  by  his  majesty's  government  in 
those  transactions,  but  that  they  would  consider  prudence  alone  as  the  motive  which 
dictated  caution  upon  all  the  topics,  and  absolute  silence  upon  some  of  them. — With 
respect  to  the  particular  questions  now  put,  all  the  answer  he  could  give,  consistently 
with  his  duty,  was  this, — that  from  the  moment  the  treaty  of  the  Gth  of  July  was 
signed,  there  had  been  on  the  part  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  a  sincere  desire 
scrupulously  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  He  thought  he  might  also  say,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  tlie  government,  considering  the  length  of  the  struggle  between  Greece 
and  Turkey,  tliat  the  interests  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  England  and  Europe, 
required  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  contest  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  permanent 
arrangement  effected,  as  to  the  relations  in  which  Turkey  and  Greece  should  hereafter 
stand  towards  each  other.  England  was  prepared  to  fulfil  all  her  engagements,  and 
in  common  with  her  allies  to  concert  the  means  of  carrying  the  treaty  into  execution. 
It  was  now  notorious  to  the  world,  that  events  had  materially  changed  the  relations 
in  which  one  of  the  parties  stood  towards  Turkey.  It  was  notorious  that  war  had 
been  declared  by  Russia,  upon  grounds  appertaining  to  her  own  condition.  That 
declaration  had  not  changed  the  disposition  of  the  three  parties  respectively  towards 
Greece;  it  had  not  released  the  parties  from  their  engagements;  but,  by  altering 
the  character  of  one  of  the  powers  into  that  of  a  belligerent  towards  Turkey,  it 
involved  important  considerations  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  treaty  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  Into  those  considerations  he,  for  the  present,  should  not  enter. 
When  the  period  arrived,  he  should  be  prepared  to  show  that  the  conduct  pursued 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  was,  in  all  respects,  reconcilable  with  the  maintenance 
of  good  faith,  and  the  fulfilment  of  our  engagement  with  respect  to  Turkey  and 
Greece.  As  to  the  second  question,  it  was  their  wish  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  principle  of  interfering  with  the  internal  concerns  of  other  countries,  and  to  limit 
their  operations  to  the  precise  objects  of  the  treaty.  With  respect  to  the  question 
about  blockading  the  ports  of  the  Morea,  he  should  only  say,  that  instructions  had 
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been  immediately  issued  by  the  government,  directing  that  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  carrying  the  blockade  into  eftect,  and  that  explanations  were  re(juired,  and 
information  had  been  received  upon  that  subject,  the  result  of  which  he  must  be 
excused  from  entering  into  at  present.  He  hoped  that,  if  he  had  not  given  a  full 
answer  to  all  the  questions,  the  House  would  attribute  his  silence  to  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  and  not  to  any  wish  to  avoid  explanation  when  the  proper  time  for  making  it 
should  arrive. 


EAST  RETFORD  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 
May  19,1828. 

In  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  this  Bill,  Mr.  N.  Calvert  moved,  as  ai 
amendment.  That,  instead  of  the  right  of  voting  being  taken  away  from  the  borough, 
it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  such  persons  in  the  borough  and  the  adjoining 
hundred  as  were  independent  in  their  circumstances,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be 
biassed  in  the  giving  of  their  vote.  The  substance  of  his  amendment  was,  that  the 
right  of  voting  should  remain  with  those  only  who  were  rated  in  thoir  jjoor-rates  at 
i£20  a-year,  and  that  the  returning  officer  should  be  rated  at  <£40  a-year. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  already  stated  his  view  of  the  course  fit  to  be 
pursued  on  the  present  question,  and  hardly  felt  that  he  should  be  justified  in  detain- 
ing the  House  by  repeating  it.  lie  had  proved  by  his  vote  in  tlie  ease  of  Penryn, 
that  he  had  no  aversion,  under  some  circumstances,  to  the  transfer  of  a  borough  ' 
franchise  to  a  town  of  great  manufacturing  interest.  But  he  confessed  that,  in 
doing  this,  he  meant  to  recognise  no  general  principle,  and  was  a  good  deal  governed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  thought  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
position  of  Penryn,  which  had  twice  been  warned  by  bills  in  that  House,  of  the  effect 
of  the  course  which  it  was  pursuing,  and  the  case  of  East  Retford,  the  disposal  of 
which  was  now  the  question  before  the  House.  He  had  been  induced  to  look  a  little, 
too,  to  the  comparative  condition  of  the  two  counties  in  which  the  delinquency  had 
taken  place ;  the  first,  Cornwall,  sending  forty-four  members  to  parliament,  and  the 
last,  Nottingham,  only  eight.  The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Tennyson)  had  si)oken  of  an 
insinuation  thrown  out  on  a  former  evening  by  him,  that  in  case  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham succeeded  in  gaining  the  elective  franchise,  the  hon.  member  was  to  repre- 
sent it.  Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  fail  to  recollect,  that  that  insinuation 
had  been  made  in  answer  to  something  like  a  charge,  from  the  side  of  the  House  on 
which  the  hon.  member  sat,  that  ministers  desired  to  throw  the  right  of  voting  into 
the  hundred,  in  order  to  place  it  at  the  dis{)osal  of  a  certain  noble  duke.  But  the 
fact  was,  he  considered  the  question  of  persons  one  of  no  conse(iuence.  If  he  were 
at  all  influenced  by  personal  considerations,  his  vote  would  go  with  that  of  the  hon. 
member ;  for  he  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  while 
of  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  he  knew  nothing  whatever.  The  hon.  m.ember,  too,  who 
looked  on  every  side  for  an  interest,  supposed  that  ministers  were  disposed  to  favour 
the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  because  the  brother  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  a  candidate  for  there  presentation.  If  such  were  the  fact,  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  he  had  heard  it ;  but  he  rather  believed  that  there  was  some 
mistake.  The  right  hon  gentleman,  in  conclusion,  said  that  his  opinion  on  this 
question  was  not  in  any  degree  altered :  he  would  therefore  give  his  vote  for  the 
transfer  of  the  franchise  to  Bassetlaw  in  preference  either  to  Manchester  or  Birming- 
ham. He  did  not  know  what  had  been  done  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  reference 
to  the  Penryn  bill ;  but  he  thought  that  the  House  ought  to  determine  on  what  they 
thought  proper,  without  reference  to-what  might  be  done  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel  said,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  of  an  hon.  member  opposite,  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  him 
(Mr.  Peel)  as  to  a  compromise,  and  affecting  his  own  personal  character,  which  he 
felt  more  deeply  concerned  for  than  for  any  constitutional  question.  He  denied  that 
he  held  out  any  particular  compromise.  It  might  be  true,  that  he  had  said  he  would 
give  no  opinion  as  to  Penryn,  until  he  knew  what  was  done  with  East  Retford, 
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because  he  knew  that  the  policy  of  the  whole  measure  depended  on  whether  there 
were  one  or  two  places  to  deal  with.  He  denied,  however,  that  he  had  entered  into 
any  compromise,  which  bound  him  to  a  particular  case.  If  there  were  one  boroug-h 
ouiv,  he  claimed  a  right  to  say  whether  he  would  dispose  of  it  to  the  hundred,  or  to 
a  great  town.  He  left  to  the  hou.  gentleman  the  care  and  conduct  of  his  own  bill; 
and  he  had,  in  an  early  part  of  the  evening,  objected  to  the  words  of  the  preamble, 
that  it  was  not  carrying  into  execution  the  resolution  of  the  House.  He  had  told 
the  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  objected  to  his  proposition  of  giving  the  right  of  voting 
in  East  Retford  to  tlie  freeholders  paying  £20  to  the  poor  rates.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  brought  forward  his  proposition,  and,  because  there  was  a  rumour  of  a  certain 
peer  abandoning  liis  bUl,  he  (Mr.Peel),  forsooth,  was  to  alter  his  course  as  to  the  bill 
before  the  committee.  He  denied  that  a  me--e  rumour  of  this  kind  furnished  grounds 
which  ought  to  govern  that  House.  He  denied  that  he  was  under  ajiiy  obligation  to 
pur.-ue  a  particular  course  as  to  the  appropriation  of  a  particular  franchise ;  though 
he  voted  for  the  transfer  of  the  elective  franchise  from  Penryn  to  Manchester,  he 
was  not  thereby  bound  to  vote,  on  all  future  occasions,  on  a  similar  principle.  What- 
ever other  branches  of  the  legislature  might  decide,  this  House  was  free.  He  was 
now  told,  that  East  Retford  was  to  be  given  to  a  town,  and  Penryn  to  the  hundred ; 
yet  how  did  he  find  this  question  discussed  last  session  ?  When  it  was  proposed  to 
throw  open  Penryn  to  the  hundred,  it  was  negatived  by  a  raiijority  of  two  to  one. 
On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  the  House  decided  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one,  that 
the  hundred  had  no  claim  to  the  privilege.  With  respect  to  the  expression  used  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston,  of  "  miserable  compromise,"  that  hon.  member  might 
employ  what  epithet  he  pleased,  but  he  should  take  care  that  it  did  not  attach  to 
those  whom  he  might  feel  disposed  to  honour.  In  the  Grarapound  case,  which  was 
one  of  notorious  corruption,  Mr.  Canning  voted  for  transferring  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  hundred.  In  the  case  of  Penryn,  Mr.  Canning  voted  for  transferring 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  hundred.  On  what  ground,  then,  could  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman charge  him  (Mr.  Peel)  with  monstrous  and  unconstitutional  doctrine,  when 
on  one  occasion  he  supported  the  transfer  of  ihe  elective  franchise  to  a  great  manu^ 
facturing  town,  and  on  another,  the  transfer  of  it  to  the  hundred  ?  Many  specious 
arguments  had  been  resorted  to,  to  recommend  t!ie  invariable  transfer  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  such  cases  as  the  present  to  great  towns  ;  but  if  those  arguments  were 
pushed  to  the  extent  of  which  they  were  susceptible,  the  conclusion  would  be,  that 
parliament  ought  not  to  wait  for  the  opportunity  which  the  discovery  of  corruption 
in  a  borough  afforded  ;  but  ought  to  admit  great  towns  immediately  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  elective  franchise.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
admit,  that  in  all  future  cases  of  corruption  the  transfer  should  be  to  great  towns. 
A  perseverance  in  such  a  principle  would  diminish  the  just  weight  and  influence 
which  the  landed  interest  ought  to  possess.  He  thought  he  should  best  discharge 
his  duty  by  holding  the  balance  as  steadily  as  he  was  able  between  the  two  interests. 
If  that  were  a  miserable  compromise,  he  should  not  be  ashamed  of  having  the  term 
applied  to  his  conduct. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Peel  said,  he  must  again  positively  deny,  that  he 
made  use  of  any  words  which  pledged  him  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  if  the 
two  places  were  to  be  disposed  of.  He  might  have  contended  that  one  ought  to  go 
to  the  hundred,  and  another  to  a  great  town  ;  but  he  denied  that  there  was  any  com- 
))romise  upon  the  subject.  . 

The  House  divided;  for  the  amendment  146;  against  it  128; — majority  for  the 
amendment  18. 


THE  CURRENCY— S^IALL  NOTES— LEAD  ORE. 
M.\Y  22,  1828. 

Mr.  Attwood  presented  a  petition  from  the  miners  of  certain  districts  in  Flint- 
shire, con)j)laining  of  the  reduction  in  the  duty  cm  foreign  Lead  Ore,  and  of  the 
abolition  of  One  Pound  Notes. 

Mr.  Skcketary  Peel  protested  against   the  proceeding  adopted  by   the  hon. 
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member.  He  mtist  say,  tluit  an  a  petition,  the  principal  prayer  of  which  was,  tliat 
the  House  would  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  tlie  trade  in  Lead  Ore,  the 
inti-oduction  of  the  topics  on  wliich  the  hon.  gentleman  had  addressed  the  House 
was  a  little  out  of  order.  He  knew  that  the  state  of  the  currency,  the  increase  of 
crime,  and  other  important  topics,  might  be  incidentally  introduced  into  such  a 
discussion  ;  but  when  he  had  received  no  notice  of  the  discussion,  and  when  others 
who  might  wisli  to  take  part  in  it  were  absent,  he  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  hon. 
member,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  discontinued.  To  show  the  unfairness  of  the 
views  taken  by  the  hon.  member,  he  would  just  refer  to  one  statement,  in  which  he 
had  asserted  that  England  and  Scotland  were  in  precisely  the  same  situation  with 
res|)ect  to  the  circulation  of  small  notes.  In  making  that  statement,  did  the  h(m. 
member  think  it  fair  to  hide  from  the  House  the  important  fact,  that  for  the  last 
century  Scotland  had  possessed  a  circulation  of  notes  under  £5,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  that  £l  notes  had  been  permitted  in  England? 
Until  then  the  circulation  of  Scotland  had  been  for  a  century  a  paper  circulation, 
while  that  of  England  was  cvclusively  gold.  The  hon.  member  might  say  that,  in 
his  ojiinion,  there  were  reasons  for  making  the  circulation  of  the  two  countries  the 
same,  but  it  was  impossible  to  contend  that  their  circumstances  were  exactly  similar. 
He  should  make  no  further  observations  at  that  moment,  as  his  right  hon.  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  postponed  his  motion  on  this  subject,  at  the 
desire  of  many  members  who  were  interested  in  its  discussion,  and  who  could  not 
be  present  that  night;  and  he  trusted,  for  that  reason,  the  House  would  suspend 
their  opinion  until  the  subject  came  properly  before  them. 
The  petition  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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May  22,  1828. 

Mr.  Secretaey  Pt;EL  said,  he  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  two 
bills,  bearing  upon  the  practical  domestic  economy  of  the  country.  The  first  mea- 
sure went  to  abolish  what  were  called  Church  Briefs,  for  raising  money  in  cases  of 
calamities  by  fire,  and  for  the  raising  of  money  for  the  building  or  repairing  of 
churches  or  chapels.  In  the  first  place,  he  c<mceived  that  the  existence  of  insurance 
offices  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  making  collections  in  this  way,  in  cases  of  loss 
by  tire;  and,  besides,  to  any  one  who  attended  the  celebration  of  divine  service, 
it  must  appear,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  indecorous  to  introduce  into  the  middle  of 
it  a  subject  so  totally  unconnected  with  it.  A  return  had  been  called  for  last  session, 
to  show  the  enormous  expense  attendant  upon  this  mode  of  collection,  and  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  loss  sustained,  and  the  amount  of  money  collected.  All 
that  appeared  on  those  returns  combined  to  show  the  policy  of  abolishing  this 
system.  He  would  therefore  propose  the  total  abolition  of  the  sj'stem  of  raising 
money  in  cases  of  loss  by  fire  by  means  of  church  briefs.  He  held  in  his  hand  an 
account  of  all  the  church  briefs  which  had  been  issued  since  the  loth  of  May,  1819. 
He  would  select  one  or  two  instances  to  show  the  smallness  of  the  sum  paid  to  the 
party  by  whom  the  loss  had  been  sustained,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  expense 
incurred  for  the  patent,  for  printing  notices,  and  for  the  salaries  paid  to  officers  for 
distributing  them,  and  collecting  the  subscriptions.  Under  the  first  brief  which  he 
should  select,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  party  amounted  to  =£362,  and  the  amount  of 
t!ie  sum  raised  was  £.54!).  But  the  fact  was,  that  a  greater  portion  of  that  sum  was 
expended  in  collecting  the  contributions  of  the  charitable,  tlian  was  paid  over  to  the 
individuals  who  had  suffered  the  loss  by  fire:  £97  was  the  expense  incurred  for  the 
])atent,  ami  the  collection  of  the  subscriptions  cost  £362.  So  that  the  nett  sura  paid 
over  to  the  party  on  whose  account  the  subscription  had  been  raised,  amounted 
to  £124  out  of  £.349.  There  was  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  the  officer  charged 
with  the  collection  :  he  had  to  pay  for  the  ])atent,  for  the  ])rinting  of  the  papers,  and 
for  distributing  them  all  over  the  coimtry.  It  was  plain  tliat  if  the  contributors 
imagined  that  the  party  for  whose  relief  they  gave  their  money  would  only  receive 
£124  out  of  £549,  they  would  not  have  given  a  shilling  to  the  fund,     lu  another 
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instance  in  which  the  loss  by  fire  amounted  to  £3,682,  in  the  raising  of  the  contribu- 
tion, no  reference  whatever  was  had  to  the  amount  of  loss  incurred.  The  contributors 
who  had  given  a  shilling  in  former  instances,  contributed  the  same  sum  on  that  occa- 
sion. In  truth,  the  whole  was  a  lottery,  in  which  the  sum  raised  was  usually  alike, 
and  had  no  reference  to  the  amount  of  individual  loss  which  had  been  sustained,  and 
for  the  relief  of  which  it  was  intended.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  collecting 
money  by  briefs  for  the  repairing  or  building  of  churches  or  chapels,  the  same 
objections  did  not  equally  apply  to  it,  but  the  returns  would  show  that  the  sum 
raised  had  no  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parish,  or  to  the  extent  of  the 
repairs  required.  It  would  appear  from  the  returns,  tliat  the  sum  raised  in  all 
instances  was  between  £340  and  £4-10.  He  proposed  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Anne, 
which  authorized  the  collection  of  money  in  this  way  by  church  briefs,  with  a  view 
to  put  down  the  system  altogether.  The  contribution  of  money  for  the  building  of 
churches  and  chapels  was  founded  upon  an  excellent  principle ;  and  he  would  pro- 
pose to  substitute  another  system,  to  compensate  the  church  for  the  loss  which 
it  might  sustain  by  the  abolition  of  this  mode  of  collection.  If  his  majesty  should 
be  pleased  to  issue  letters  patent,  authorizing  the  collection  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  the  building  of  churches  and  chapels,  he  proposed  to  incorporate  a  society 
to  receive  the  subscriptions  thus  collected,  and  the  society  he  would  incorporate  for 
that  purpose  was  one  already  in  existence.  He  alluded  to  the  society  for  the  re- 
building and  repairing  of  churches  and  chapels.  He  was  happy  at  being  afforded 
this  opportunity  of  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  merits  of  that  excellent  society. 
The  whole  amount  of  its  funds  consisted  of  the  general  contributions  of  individuals 
who  were  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  had  distributed  £110,000  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  founded. 
By  means  of  the  distribution  of  that  sum  in  particular  districts,  it  had  excited  the 
zeal  and  emulation  of  those  who  wished  to  support  the  church,  and  had  induced  the 
raising  of  local  subscriptions  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  to  the  amount  of 
£400,000.  The  total  sum,  then,  of  voluntary  subscriptions  distributed  by  this 
society,  amounted  to  £.500,000.  By  the  application  of  £110,000,  free  sittings  had 
been  provided  for  a  hundred  and  iifty-four  thousand  persons.  Without  devolving 
upon  tiiis  society  the  power  of  imposing  church  rates  upon  any  jiari^-h,  he  proposed 
to  incorporate  them,  to  enable  them  to  receive  voluntary  contribution's  for  t!ie  re- 
building and  repairing  of  churches  and  chapels,  to  receive  the  sums  left  by  bequests 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  sums  raised  under  the  letters  patent,  authorizing  voluntary 
contributions  for  such  objects.  He  would  propose  that  the  bishops  of  the  several 
dioceses  should  be  vice-presidents  of  this  society,  and  he  would  also  propose  that 
not  less  than  twenty-five  laymen  should  be  appointed  amongst  its  vice-presidents. 
To  exemplify  the  admirable  system  of  economy  with  which  this  excellent  society  had 
been  conducted,  he  would  mention  that  the  sum  of  £500,000  which  had  been  in 
their  hands,  had  been  appropriated,  including  all  the  expenses  of  rent,  officers, 
collectors,  &c.,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  £840  per  annum.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  church  briefs,  and 
to  provide  for  the  better  collection  and  application  of  voluntary  contributions,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  and  rebuiuling  churches  and  chapels. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  reply,  said,  tliat  it  was  his  intention  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Anne 
altogether.  He  thought  the  worthy  alderman  (Wood)  must  be  misinformed 
as  to  the  farming  of  the  briefs ;  for  any  one  guilty  of  that  offence  was  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £500.-  The  contribution  to  the  society  he  proposed,  was  wholly  volun- 
tary, and  as  the  donation  of  twenty  guineas  made  a  member  for  life,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  alderman  would  become  one,  as  his  services  would  be  found  very  useful  on  the 
committee.  With  respect  to  the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J. 
Newport)  he  could  only  say,  that  he  had  so  many  measures  to  propose,  connected 
with  this  country,  that  he  really  had  not  time  to  attend  to  Ireland.  He,  however, 
had  not  the  least  objection  to  a  similar  bill  being  brought  in  for  Ireland. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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May  22,  1828. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  brino- 
in  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  the  more  speedy  Recovery  of  Small  Debts.  Speaking 
of  the  system  which  prevailed  in  the  country  generally,  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
better,  in  most  instances,  to  abandon  any  claim  which  an  individual  might  have  for 
a  certain  sum,  than  to  attempt  to  recover  it,  as  the  law  now  stood.  The  expense  of 
j)roceeding  in  the  county  courts  was  so  enormous,  and  their  jurisdiction  so  confined, 
that  in  many  cases  the  party  seeking  redress  there  was  actuated  by  feelings  of 
pique  and  resentment,  rather  than  by  any  hope  of  recovering  his  debt.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  House  had  been  repeatedly  called  to  this  subject,  and  great  difficulty  had 
been  experienced  in  attempting  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  present  defective  state  of 
the  law.  A  noble  lord  (Althorp)  had  given  much  consideration  to  the  subject,  and 
several  bills  had  been  introduced  by  him.  Those  measures  had  not  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  House,  and  it  was  at  the  desire  of  that  noble  lord,  in  the  course 
of  last  session,  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  undertaken  to  introduce  a  bill.  The  first  bill 
brought  in,  proposed  to  enable  tlie  Lords-lieutenant  of  counties  to  appoint  assessors, 
who  were  to  receive  considerable  salaries,  and  a  separate  court  was  to  be  established 
in  those  towns  where  the  ordinary  courts  were  on  a  small  scale.  Several  objections 
were  urged  against  this  plan,  and  the  impropriety  of  placing  the  appointment  of 
assessor  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  very  justly  pointed  out.  By  the 
subsequent  bill,  the  appointment  was  left  with  the  Crown.  It  was  there  provided, 
that  asse-.sors  should  preside  in  the  county  courts,  and  they  were  to  look  to  the 
Crown  for  their  salary.  Again,  it  was  proposed,  that  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  discharge  the  duties  connected  with  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  should  adjudi- 
cate in  cases  of  small  debts,  and  should,  for  that  purpose,  make  circuits  through  the 
country.  To  these  measures  objections  were  also  taken,  and  they  were  abandoned. 
He  should  propose  to  adopt  in  each  county  the  ancient  institution  of  the  county 
court,  and  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  from  debts  of  40s.,  which  was  the  present  limit, 
to  debts  of  £10.  A  gentleman  very  eminent  in  the  legal  profession  had  drawn  up 
this  bill,  and  he  believed  that,  on  examination,  its  enactments  would  be  found 
admirably  adapted  to  etlect  the  intended  object.  The  bill  made  no  alteration  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  county  court.  It  rendered  the  whole  proceeding  most 
plain  and  simple :  the  form  of  the  plaint  was  set  forth,  and  it  specified  the  fees  that 
were  to  be  paid.  As  different  counties  varied  in  extent,  it  provided  for  the  division 
of  the  large  counties  into  districts ;  and  it  further  provided,  that  the  sub-sheriff 
should  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  where  the  court  was  to  be  held.  The  pro- 
ceeding would  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  trial  by  jury  in  a  certain  way;  the 
qualification  of  jurors  to.  be  the  same  as  that  now  required  in  cases  of  trials  at  Nisi 
Prius  in  Westminster-hall.  A  power  was  given  to  the  judge  before  whom  a  case 
was  tried  to  grant  a  new  trial,  on  proper  grounds  being  advanced  for  that  proceed- 
ing. It  was  proposed  that  the  remedy  should  not  be  against  the  person  of  the 
debtor,  but  against  his  goods.  He  conceived  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
calculated  to  promote  the  object  in  view.  The  only  part  of  it  which  seemed  at  all 
likely  to  excite  opposition,  was  that  which  was  connected  with  the  compensation  of 
persons  who  were  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  existing  system.  There  were, 
as  the  House  knew,  individuals  in  the  higher  courts,  whose  interests  were  materially 
concerned  ;  and  he  could  not  introduce  a  measure  of  this  nature,  without  providing 
a  suitable  compensation  for  those  whose  interests  were  at  stake.  He  was  very  sorry 
that  offices  of  the  nature  of  those  to  which  he  alluded  were  in  existence ;  but  when 
measures  were  adopted  for  effecting  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made  for  those  whose  oflSces  would,  in  consequence  of  that  reform, 
be  done  away  with.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to  award  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
offices  that  were  conferred  for  the  term  of  life.  As  to  compensation,  having  reference 
to  the  quantity  of  practice  now  enjoyed  by  individuals  under  the  present  system,  and 
which  might  be  lessened  by  the  intended  alteration,  he  did  not  mean  to  propose  any. 
In  the  ditierent  bills  introduced  for  the  abolition  of  writs  of  error  and  other  technical 
forms,  the  same  practice  had  been  followed.     He  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU 
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''  for  the  more  easy  Recovery  of  Small  Debts  in  the  county  courts  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  thereof." 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  his  object  was,  to  enable  the  creditor  to  allege  liis  debt 
by  the  simplest  and  most  unexpensive  process.  For  instance,  instead  of  a  cum- 
brous declaration,  the  form  proposed  in  the  bill  was — "  A  B  complains  of  C  D, 
that  he  owes  him  £10  for  goods  delivered  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1827."  Before 
the  bill  was  extended  to  debts  of  a  larger  amount,  it  would  be  wise  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stood,  and  ascertain  how  it  worked.  At  present  he 
proposed,  in  the  case  of  a  debt  of  £15,  to  allow  the  creditor  to  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  But  £10  was  a  very  considerable  sum  to  the  lower  classes, 
and  he  thought  it  better  not  to  begin  with  a  larger.  If  the  biU  answered,  it  might 
be  extended  to  £20.  He  wished  to  reserve  to  the  court  the  power  of  allowing  the 
debtor  to  discharge  his  incumbrances  by  instalments ;  which  would  prevent  an  un- 
fortunate man  having  his  goods  taken  away  from  him,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  security  to  the  creditor  for  the  payment  of  his  debt.  He  would  limit 
these  instalments  to  the  space  of  four  months,  and  the  ulterior  process  of  seizing  the 
debtor's  goods  might  be  resorted  to  by  the  creditor  in  default  of  payment  at  the  end 
of  that  period.  The  fees  of  the  bailitF  he  had  left  the  magistrates  of  the  county  to 
settle ;  but  for  the  sheriff's  fees,  he  had  settled  that  they  should  in  no  case  exceed 
one  shilling. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  TRANSPOETATION. 

May  30,  1828. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  was  probably 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  number  of  convicts  who  could 
be  received  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales;  and  it  was  besides  very  doubtful, 
whether  those  who  were  sent  to  that  colony  proved  such  good  members  of  society 
as  those  who  were  forced  to  labour  on  board  the  hulks.  It  was  a  matter  worthy  of 
attention,  that  transportation  had  net  been  introduced,  as  a  punishment,  into  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  In  almost  all  other  countries,  convicts  were  subjected  to 
hard  labour  on  public  works.  That  the  result  of  the  employment  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  convicts  in  labour  on  board  the  hulks  was  not  expensive,  a  slight  examination 
of  the  accounts  would  prove.  By  the  return  in  his  hand,  it  appeared  that  there  Avere 
last  year  on  board  the  hulks  four  thousand  and  thirty  healthy  convicts,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  sick,  making  in  all  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three.  The  deaths  in  the  year  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  the  total 
expense  of  their  support  was  estimated  at  £75,810.  The  value  of  their  labour  during 
theyearwas  estimated  at  £73,000.  So  thatif  there  had  been  no  convicts  to  do  the  work, 
the  government  must  have  paid  that  sum  for  laboin*  done  on  public  works,  and  the 
total  expense  incurred  by  keeping  the  convicts  in  this  country  was,  therefore,  some- 
thing under  £3,000.  The  calculation  as  to  the  value  of  their  laboiu-  might  be  a 
high  one;  but  still  the  value  of  it  was  known  to  be  great.  The  giving  of  three- 
halfpence  a  day  to  every  convict,  proved  a  great  inducement  to  labour,  and  generated 
habits  of  industry  and  care,  which  were  much  more  likely  to  render  them  useful 
members  of  society,  than  any  residence  in  New  South  Wales.  The  expense  of  sup- 
porting each  convict  was  about  £17, 15s.;  but  the  actual  loss  in  not  sending  them  out 
of  the  country  was  not  more  than  12.y.  for  each  convict  throughout  the  year.  If 
means  could  be  found  at  all  in  the  colonies  of  employing  convicts  in  public  works, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  Bermuda,  the  arrangements  might  be  different;  but  at  the 
j)resent  moment  no  better  means  could  be  devised  than  employment  on  board  the 
hulks  at  home. 

In  reply  to  an  observation  by  Mr.  Benett, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  member  was  mistaken  as  to  the  remission  of  punish- 
ment at  the  end  of  two  years.     The  rule  was,  that  the  superintendent,  at  the  end  of 
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three  years  and  a  half,  had  the  privilege  of  recommending  eight  out  of  every  hundred 
convicts  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  I'or  a  remission  of  the  remainder  of  their  punish- 
ment. Tiiis  was  an  iniliiccment  held  out  to  the  convicts  for  good  behaviour;  and 
he  did  not  think  it  an  unreasonable  indulgence  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  habits  of  industry  and  attention.  With  reference  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's proposal,  to  transport  the  convicts  to  different  colonies,  surely  lie  did  not 
consider  the  enormous  expense  of  such  a  system.  In  every  colony  to  which  convicts 
were  sent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  establishment  to  receive  them,  with 
oilicers  to  superintend.  It  miglit  be  a  question  bow  far  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  another  penal  colony;  but,  with  regard  to  New  South  Wales,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  before  the  convicts  were  sent  out  there  in  sufficient  number  for  the  purposes 
of  the  colony,  the  expense  attendant  on  sending  provisions,  &c.,  was  enormous. 


EAST  RETFORD  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL— MR.  IIUSKISSON'S 
STATEMENT— MINISTERIAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

June  2,  1828. 

Mr.  Tennyson  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  committee  on  the  East  Retford 
Disfranchisement  Bill,  and  spoke  in  reference  to  certain  ministerial  changes  which 
had  taken  place;  after  whicli  Mr.  Huskisson  rose,  and  spoke  at  great  length  in 
explanation  of  the  latter  subject. 

Mr.  Secretaky  Peel  then  said, — There  is  nothing,  Sir,  that  has  fallen  from  my 
right  hon.  friend  that  shall  prevent  me  from  prefacing  the  observations  which  I  have 
to  offer  to  the  House  with  the  expression  of  my  deep  and  sincere  regret  at  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  rendered  these  explajiations  necessary.  When,  in  tlie  early 
part  of  this  year.  Sir,  I  was  recalled,  without  any  act  or  suggestion  of  my  own,  into 
the  public  service,  I  own  I  did  all  that  I  could  to  promote  the  union  of  those  who 
had  co-operated  in  the  administration  at  a  former  period  ;  and  my  right  hon,  friend 
himself  can  best  judge  whether,  during  the  period  which  has  clasped  since  that  re- 
union was  effected,  to  the  very  day  that  his  separation  from  the  government  took 
place,  I  have  not  acted  with  a  desire  to  strengthen  and  confirm  that  union.  I  had 
heartily  hoped  that  the  time  had  at  length  come,  when,  being  again  joined  together 
in  the  public  service,  the  recollection  of  the  differences  of  last  year  might  be  obliter- 
ated among  us — I  had  hoped,  that  the  time  had  come  when  public  men  would  not 
be  called  on  for  personal  explanations  of  their  conduct,  but  when  we  might  be 
cordially  acting  together  in  the  public  service,  and  devoting  our  best  energies  as 
ministers  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Sir,  I  regret  that  the  event  has  not 
been  such.  I  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  entering  into  this  explanation,  and  I 
make  the  same  appeal  to  the  House  for  indulgence  which  my  right  hon.  friend  made, 
whilst  I  follow  his  example  in  explaining  fully  the  circumstances  into  which  he  has 
entered. 

Sir,  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend  referred  to  two  periods  of  time,  and  two 
descriptions  of  circumstances,  quite  distinct  in  themselves.  The  first  period  is,  that 
which  clasped  previously  to  the  night  upon  which  he  gave  his  vote  upon  the  East 
Retford  question;  and  the  second  is,  the  period  subsequently  to  that  vote,  in  which 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Vt'elUngton  took  place.  In  what 
my  right  hon.  friend  stated  with  reference  to  the  first  j)eriod  of  this  transaction, 
allusion  was  made  personally  to  me,  and  the  part  I  had  taken ;  and  to  that  part  of 
the  question  I  will  first  address  myself.  ]My  right  hon.  friend  is  aware  that — 
restricted,  perhaps,  by  motives  of  delicacy  towards  his  late  friends — he  has  not 
narrated  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  East  Retford  question; 
and  I  hold  it  to  be  irapoisible  to  come  to  a  fair  judgment  upon  a  subject  of  this 
description,  unless  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  particulars.  I,  Sir,  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  statement  of  these  circumstances,  but, 
as  some  portion  of  the  statement  has  been  made,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  disregard 
those  restrictions  which  delicacy  may  have  imposed  upon  my  right  hon.  friend,  and 
state  all  that  I  know  respecting  the  two  cases  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford.  Absolving 
my  right  hon.  friend,  therefore,  from  all  secresv  or  reserve  upon  the  occasion,  and 
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in  the  full  hope  and  persuasion  that  he  will  correct  any  errors  into  which  1  may 
inadvertently  fall,  I  will  in  the  first  place  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
situation  in  which  a  minister  of  the  Crown  stands  with  respect  to  this  House  in  the 
delivery  of  his  sentiments.  Not  only  is  he  supposed  to  speak  his  own  sentiments, 
but,  by  the  usage  of  the  House,  he  is  viewed  as  the  organ  of  government,  and  sup- 
posed to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  government.  In  this  respect,  nothing  can  be 
more  painful  than  my  situation.  Almost  every  night  questions  are  discussed  in  this 
House — sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  in  one  night — of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
upon  which,  if  there  were  time,  his  majesty's  government  would  feel  it  their  duty  to 
meet  and  deliberate.  But,  Sir,  during  the  session  of  parliament  it  is  impossible  to 
give  each  subject  separately,  all  that  deliberate  attention  which  its  importance  may 
in  fact  require.  The  House  is  very  well  aware  that  the  details  of  many  of  the 
measures  introduced  and  discussed  here,  involve  principles  to  which  it  must  be  most 
desirable  that  his  majesty's  government  should  give  the  utmost  attention,  before 
they  pronounce  a  decision.  Such,  amongst  others,  were  the  measures  respecting  the 
two  boroughs  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford.  And,  with  regard  to  these,  it  was  my 
most  anxious  wish  that  no  step  should  be  taken  by  any  member  of  the  Administration, 
which,  being  the  act  of  an  individual,  should  be  misconceived  to  be  the  act  of  the 
government.  I,  therefore,  Sir,  took  an  early  opportunity  to  submit  to  his  majesty's 
government  that  it  was  fitting,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that  we 
should  consider  of  the  course  we  should  take,  and  that  I  should  be  authorized  to 
declare,  in  this  House,  the  sentiments  of  government.  Connected  as  those  questions 
necessarily  were  with  some  proceedings  of  a  judicial  character — I  allude  to  the  taking 
of  evidence  at  the  bar — it  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  the  cabinet  to  pronounce 
a  decided  opinion  beforehand;  but,  assuming  that  there  were  grounds  upon  which 
to  act,  and  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  those  boroughs,  I  was  anxious 
to  be  prepared,  and  to  assimilate  my  conduct  with  the  predominant  feeling  of  the 
government.  I  therefore  did,  when  both  franchises  were  open  to  be  dealt  with, 
present  the  question  as  a  double  question  to  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues.  It 
appeared  to  me,  that,  with  respect  to  Penryn,  considering  the  opinion  expressed  as 
to  that  borough  by  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  subject  was  last  before  it, 
and  considering  that  the  division  upon  that  occasion  amounted  to  a  negative  upon 
the  proposition  for  transferring  the  elective  franchise  to  the  hundreds  of  the  county, 
the  most  proper  course' to  be  pursued  was,  to  transfer  it  to  Manchester.  And,  with 
respect  to  East  Retford,  I  thought  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Grampound,  the  franchise 
might  be  given  to  the  adjacent  hundred.  I  cannot  say  tiiat  my  proposal  met  with  a 
very  ready  acquiescence  from  my  colleagues;  but  I  did  after  that  time  consider 
myself  at  liberty,  as  the  organ  of  the  government,  to  give  my  assent  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, while  I  reserved  to  myself  the  right,  as  an  individual,  to  pronounce  my  judg- 
ment upon  the  evidence  which  might  be  brought  before  me  to  substantiate  the  charge 
of  corruption  against  East  Retford.  Reserving  to  myself  this  right  of  judging  upon 
the  evidence  according  to  my  conscientious  conviction  of  its  value,  I  did,  there- 
fore, feel  it  incumbent  upon  me,  as  the  organ  of  the  government,  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  ascertaining  that  course  which  I  might  be  authorized  to  call  upon  its 
members  to  support,  because  I  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  honour  and  good 
faith  to  lend  the  support  of  the  government  to  any  measure  in  this  House,  unless  I 
could  be  satisfied  that  it  would  be  promoted  and  advocated  with  equal  zeal  in  the 
other.  This  is  what  I  stated  to  the  members  of  the  government,  and  this  was 
the  ground  upon  wliich  I  proceeded ;  but  I  do  declare  most  solemnly,  that  I  never 
submitted  to  them  any  proposal  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  in  case  of  there  being 
only  one  borough  to  deal  with.  With  respect  to  the  borough  of  Penryn,  I  con- 
sidered that  there  had  been  three  several  acts  of  interference  upon  the  part  of  the 
House ;  and  I  thought  it  likely  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  branch  of  the 
legislature,  would  be  disposed,  not  merely  as  in  a  court  of  law,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  simple  case  of  bribery  proved  last  session,  but  that,  having  before 
determined  to  make  a  forfeit  of  the  franchise  of  Penrjm,  it  would  have  a  right,  in 
coming  to  a  determination  upon  the  subject,  to  refer  to  its  own  previous  acts.  In 
submitting  to  the  choice  made  by  the  noble  lord  for  the  franchise  of  Penryn,  a  choice 
confirmed  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one,  I  certainly  considered  Penryn  as  at  the 
mercy  of  the  House,  and  I  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  biU  being  lost 
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from  defective  evidence,  as  I  understand  now  that  it  is  likely  to  be.  I  repeat,  there- 
fore, without  stopping  to  enquire  whether  I  were  right  or  not  in  thus  proceeding 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  proposals  I  made  to  my  colleagues  were  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  there  being  two  boroughs  whose  franchises  were  to  be  forfeited. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tennyson),  not  waiting  until  the 
final  decision  of  the  question  upon  the  borough  of  Penryn,  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  the  case  of  East  Retford.  I  did  not,  on  that  occasion,  act 
hastily.  The  question  of  the  second  borough  was  coming  on  before  the  other 
borough  had  been  disposed  of;  and  I  felt  that  nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to 
my  feelings,  upon  the  grounds  of  policy  and  propriety,  while  there  was  a  chance  of 
tli'e  other  bill  being  rejected,  not  to  be  able  to  state  the  determined  intentions  of  the 
government.  On  the  very  day,  tiierefure,  before  that  fixed  for  the  debate  upon  the 
East  Retford  bill,  I  took  measures  for  the  assembling  of  my  colleagues,  in  order  to 
lay  the  question  before  them.  That  meeting  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  but  no  final 
determination  was  come  to  on  that  day.  I  repeated  my  unwillingness  to  be  present 
in  the  House  at  the  discussion,  unless  I  possessed  some  authority  to  declare  the 
intentions  of  the  government ;  and  on  Monday,  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
the  division  took  place,  a  second  meeting  of  my  colleagues  was  held  to  reconsider 
the  question.  Most  certainly  I  was  not  authorized,  as  a  member  of  the  government, 
at  that  meeting,  to  give,  as  their  organ  in  this  House,  my  consent  to  the  transfer  of 
the  franchise  to  Birmingham,  even  if  I  had  been  so  disposed  myself.  My  right  hon. 
friend  observed,  that  in  the  previous  discussion  I  took  a  different  line  of  argument 
upon  the  question  from  that  which  I  adopted  then — 

^Ir.  Iluskisson  here  observed,  that  he  did  this  inadvertently. 

Mr.  Peel  continued  :  My  right  hon.  friend  says,  he  made  this  observation  inad- 
vertently, and  I  thought  at  the  time  he  had  spoken  of  this  matter  inadvertently,  and 
in  the  heat  of  argument.  i\Iy  right  hon.  friend  said,  that  if  he  had  only  one  borough 
to  deal  with,  he  would  consent  to  give  it  to  a  great  manufacturing  or  commercial 
town,  and  he  says  that  an  inference  was  to  be  drawn  from  what  I  said,  which 
warranted  him  in  thinking  that  my  opinions  coincided  with  his.  This  is  most  cer- 
tainly the  very  first  time  I  ever  heard  that  any  such  inference  was  to  be  drawn  from 
■what  I  said  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  really  must  say,  that  in  all  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  upon  the  question,  I  never  heard  that  any  such  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  any  thing  I  said,  or  from  any  argument  I  had  advanced.  Sure  I  am, 
at  all  events,  that  no  authority  was  given  to  me  by  the  members  of  the  government 
to  make  any  admission  upon  the  subject  of  the  single  borough.  My  right  hon.  friend 
will  recollect,  that  on  the  Sunday,  when  the  meeting  took  place,  I  told  him  he  was 
in  a  different  situation  from  the  other  members  of  the  governm.ent.  I  said  to  my 
right  hon.  friend,  "  You  have  made  a  declaration  upon  the  subject  of  the  single 
borough,  which  may  embarrass  you :  you  have  already  declared,  that  if  there  were 
only  one  borough  to  dispose  of.  you  were  prepared  to  give  the  franchise  to  a  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  town."  My  right  hon.  friend  may  not  recollect  this, — 
very  probably  he  does  not.  But  this  I  certainly  did  understand  from  my  right  hon. 
friencl,  and  I  think  he  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say,  that  he  entered  into  the  views 
of  the  government,  until  the  question  came  to  be  further  considered ;  and  that,  on 
the  night  when  we  voted  on  different  sides,  he  had  agreed  to  support  tho  Tiews  of 
the  government.  Reserving  the  right  of  judgment  vested  in  each  individual  member 
of  the  House  and  the  government,  I  think  my  right  hon.  friend  will  recollect,  that, 
until  the  House  of  Lords  came  to  a  decision  upon  Penryn,  he  agreefl  on  that  night 
to  adhere  to  the  resolution  moved  by  the  hon  member  for  Hertfordshire.  My  right 
hon.  friend  will  correct  me  if  I  am  mistaken  ;  I  think,  however,  my  right  hon.  friend 
will  admit  he  declared,  that  when  the  Penryn  bill  was  disposed  of,  the  time  would 
come  for  the  redemption  of  his  pledge,  but  at  present  he  thought  the  better  course 
would  be  to  adhere  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  government.  I  certainly  understood 
my  riglit  hon.  friend  to  acquiesce  in  this  proposition.  I  am  not  indeed  quite  certain 
that  he  did  not  propose  it.  Upon  what  night  my  right  hon.  friend  proposed  to  redeem 
the  pledge  he  had  given,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  knovvin<r  that  he  had  given  his  assur- 
ance of  voting  with  me  that  night,  I  sat  beside  my  right  hon.  friend  throughout  the 
evening  with  the  fullest  impression  that  he  would  vote  with  me,  and  I  did  so  even 
after  I  had  heard  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  under  the  coQviction  that  the 
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further  consideration  of  the  bill  would  be  postponed.  In  the  coiu'se  of  the  delibera- 
tions with  my  colleagues  upon  this  subject,  I  observed  that  this  was  the  first  time 
the  disfranchisement  of  a  borough  had  been  made  a  cabinet  question.  It  was  also 
observed,  that  upon  questions  of  this  kind  various  opinions  might  be  formed,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  constitution  of  the  minds  of  each  individual  when  applied  to  a 
subject  involving  matter  of  judicial  discussion.  If  the  Penryn  bill  were  thrown  out, 
it  was  therefore  understood  that  each  individual  was  to  be  allowed  to  vote  according 
to  his  peculiar  impression  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  did 
not  come  to  a  resolution  of  that  kind  ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  such  was  the  under- 
standing among  us.  I  deny,  however,  most  positively  and  most  unequivocally,  that 
I  ever  gave  utterance  to  any  opinion  upon  the  course  I  meant  to  pursue  upon  the 
subject  of  the  single  borough.  In  the  haste  and  anxiety  of  debate,  1  may  have  ex- 
pressed myself  imperfectly;  but  I  deny  that  I  gave  any  authoril\'  to  form  such  a 
conclusion.  I  would  ask,  indeed,  after  what  I  have  stated,  whether  it  were  at  all 
likely  that  I  should  do  so?  I  approached  the  question  perfectly  free  and  unfettered, 
but  I  felt  that,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  stated,  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  declare 
my  opinion.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  however,  on  that  evening,  my  right  hon. 
friend  was  reminded  by  a  noble  lord  (Sandon),  of  the  promise  he  had  made  upon  the 
subject  of  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  of  this  single  borough.  And  here  I  must 
observe,  that  my  right  hon.  friend  has  not  a  little  surprised  me  to-night,  by  declaring 
that  he  could  not  consent  'to  accept  as  an  apology  for  not  redeeming  his  pledge,  the 
paltry  subterfuge  of  their  having  no  precise  knowledge  in  that  House  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  other.  Now,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  my  right  hon. 
friend  argued  upon  that  very  occasion,  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  such 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  would  warrant  them  in  con- 
cluding that  the  franchise  of  Penryn  was  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  way  they  had 
determined.  My  right  hon.  friend  contended,  at  least,  that  they  had  no  official  or 
formal  knowledge  of  the  fact  which  would  authorize  them  in  forming  a  conclusion. 
I  possess,  however,  a  report  of  the  debate,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the 
passage  to  which  I  allude  :  "  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  in  considering  the  present 
question,  that  a  bill  has  been  sent  from  this  House  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  which  we  cannot  know  will  not  pass  into  a  law;  and  leaving  the  arguments 
upon  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  to  Birmingham  totally  out  of  the  question,  I  think 
it  would  be  highly  inexpedient,  without  any  knovledge,  at  least  without  any  regular 
knowledge,  of  the  fate  of  that  bill,  to  send  up  a  second  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords 
with  a  similar  provision."  After  such  a  declaration  as  this,  I  confess,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  argument  of  my  right  hon.  friend — [Mr.  Huskisson  here  said,  he 
meant  they  had  no  conclusive  proof.] — My  right  hon.  friend  says,  he  had  no  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  loss  of  the  bill.  If  it  passed,  then  he  obtained  the  objects  he 
desired.  But  I  agree  with  him  that  there  was  no  formal  information  ujjon  which 
they  could  proceed,  or  upon  which  they  could  consent  to  rescind  the  resolution.  I 
do,  however,  assure  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  if  he  had  said  he  must  redeem  the 
pledge  he  gave  on  that  night — if  he  had  told  me  he  thought  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent to  redeem  the  pledge  at  once — he  never  would  have  heard  one  single  syllable 
from  me  upon  the  subject.  We  had  come  down  to  the  House  with  a  different  under- 
standing; but  if  he  had  said  to  me  that  the  time  was  come  when  he  ought  to  redeem 
the  pledge  he  had  given  them,  then  the  matter  might  have  ended  without  any  diffi- 
culty. My  right  hon.  friend,  however,  did  vote  against  the  government,  and  that 
gave  rise  to  the  transactions  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak. 

I  have  now  stated  all  I  know  upon  this  subject,  and  the  course  I  pursued  through 
the  deliberations.  My  right  hon.  friend  says,  he  saw  looks  that  he  did  not  like  since 
he  gave  the  vote,  from  some  persons,  and  heard  of  observations  being  made  by  others, 
which  had  given  him  great  dissatisfaction.  I  do  not  know  whether  mine  are  the 
looks  which  my  right  hon.  friend  did  not  like,  but  I  must  say,  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  is  very  much  deceived  if  he  supposes  that  I  looked  ^ith  any  displeasure  upon 
the  occasion,  or  that  I  attached  more  than  a  very  slight  importance  to  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  had  been  expressed.  Knowing  the  understanding  which  prevailed 
between  us  upon  the  course  which  was  ultimately  to  be  adopted,  I  was  prepared,to 
meet  my  right  hon.  friend  with  feelings  very  little  altered.  I  should  have  thought, 
and  I  say  it  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  my  right  hon. 
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friend  had  stated  to  me  tlie  grounds  of  the  vote  he  intended  to  give,  before  he  did 
give  it.  My  riglit  hon.  friend,  however,  proposed  that  the  deci-sion  upon  the  question 
should  be  postponed ;  but,  after  what  had  passed,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  press 
the  (piestion  to  a  division.  I  assure  the  House,  and  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  I  never 
preferred  any  complaint  upon  the  subject  of  my  right  hon.  friend's  vote  to  any  mem- 
ber of  tlie  ministry;  and  nothing  ever  gave  me  more  surprise  than  to  tind  that  the 
consequence  of  that  vote  was  a  tender  of  the  resignation  of  my  right  hon.  friend's  olKce. 
I  had  never  conveyed  to  any  one  the  slightest  expression  of  dissatisfaction  ;  and  no- 
thing, I  repeat,  surprised  me  more  than  that  tender  of  resignation.  With  this  observa- 
tion I  close  the  first  of  those  periods  embraced  in  my  right  hon.  friend's  speech. 

1  now  approach  the  second  and  subsequent  part  of  these  transactions,  and  I  confess 
I  do  so  with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  interest — the  more  painful,  because  my 
right  hon.  friend  has  made  several  observations  upon  the  conduct  of  the  noble  duke 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  necessarily  and  unavoidably  in  his  absence ;  but  some 
of  them  in  a  spirit  which  I  deeply  regret.  Regret  them,  I  say  I  must,  because  I 
know  the  intentions  of  that  noble  duke;  and  if  I  did  not  know  them,  I  can  assure 
the  House,  most  solemnly,  I  would  not  be  hei'e  to  address  them  from  this  place,  and 
upon  this  occasion.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  do  tliink  some  of  these  observations 
were  made  in  a  spirit  not  calculated  to  do  justice  to  that  noble  person,  or  to  give  a 
lierfectly  fair  representation  of  those  circumstances  which  led  to  the  present  occur- 
rence. In  order  to  understand  this  ])art  of  the  question,  I  must  take  leave  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  the  House,  by  reading  that  letter  upon  which  the  Avholc  question 
mainly  depends  : — namely,  whether  the  first  letter  to  the  noble  duke  did,  or  did  not 
contain  a  formal  resignation  of  his  office.  On  the  morning  when  my  right  hon.  friend 
separated  from  Jiis  colleagues — on  that  particular  day  when  the  question  of  East  Ret- 
ford was  discussed — he  undoubtedly  quitted  them  with  every  mark  of  friendship  and 
cordiality.  My  right  hon.  friend  certainly  left  his  colleagues  under  an  impression 
tliat  they  were  all  about  to  take  the  same  course.  The  next  morning,  however,  at 
two  o'clock,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
endorsed  "  private  and  confidential,"  and  couched  in  these  words  : — 

"  Downing  Street,  2  a.m.,  May  20. 
"  My  dear  Duke : — After  the  vote  which,  in  regard  to  my  own  consistency  and 
personal  character  I  have  found  myself,  from  the  course  of  this  evening's  debate, 
compelled  to  give  on  the  East  Retford  question,  I  owe  to  you  as  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  Mr.  Feel,  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  lose  no 
time  in  affording  you  an  opportunity  of  placing  my  office  in  other  hands,  as  the  only 
means  in  my  power  of  preventing  the  injury  to  the  king's  service  which  may  ensue 
from  the  ai)pearance  of  disunion  in  his  Majesty's  councils,  however  unfounded  in 
reality,  or  however  unimportant  in  itself  the  question  which  has  given  rise  to  that 
appearance.  Regretting  the  necessity  of  troubling  you  with  this  communication, 
believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  ever  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  "  W.  Huskisson." 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  political  affairs,  and  the  usages 
of  public  men,  whether  the  expressions  in  this  letter  do  not  amount  to  a  formal  tender 
of  resignation  [hear,  hear]  ?  Certainly  it  is  not  an  unqualified,  absolute  resignation  ; 
but  when  a  minister  of  the  Crown  addresses  the  head  of  the  administration  in  such 
terms  as  these — "  I  lose  no  time  in  affording  you  the  opportunity  of  placing  my  office 
in  other  hands,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  injury  to  the  king's  service" — and 
"  I  regret  the  necessity  of  troubling  you  with  this  communication" — could  any  one 
put  any  other  interpretation  than  this — "  I  tender  you  my  resignation  ?"  My  right 
lion,  friend  has  coupled  his  case  very  dexterously  with  slight  circumstances,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  character  of  harshness  and  inju-tice  to  the  course  which  has  been 
pursued  towards  him.  But  I  beg  leave  to  remind  my  right  hon.  friend  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  event  occurred.  My  right  hon.  friend,  I  will  confidently 
say,  had  received  no  slight  from  me,  or  from  any  other  member  of  his  majesty's 
government.  I  understand,  however,  that  very  great  surprise  was  felt  abroad,  at  the 
disagreement  of  two  members  of  the  cabinet  with  respect  to  the  East  Retford  question. 
For  my  own  part  I  attached  very  little  importance  to  the  circumstance ;  but  un- 
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doubtedly  rumours  went  forth,  that  there  was  great  disunion  amongst  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  that  the  East  Retford  question  was  the  cause  of  it.  Just  at  the  time 
when  these  reports  were  flying  about,  my  noble  friend  received  the  letter  which  I 
have  just  read,  telling  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  place  the  office  then  held  by  my 
right  hon.  friend  in  other  hands.  My  right  hon.  friend  says,  he  sent  this  communi- 
cation in  a  box,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  considered  private — ^just  the  same  as 
a  verbal  communication.  But  why,  I  ask,  should  it  be  so  considered  ?  If  a  person 
wished  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  disunion — if  he  were  desirous  of  discountenancing 
rumours  which  attributed  serious  difference  of  opinion  to  ministers — if,  at  the  same 
time,  he  still  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  explanation  in  a  quarter  where  there 
existed  peifect  cordiality  and  kindness  (which  was  the  case  till  this  letter  was  written), 
was  it  not  the  fair  and  obvious  course  to  wait  personally  on  the  first  minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  to  declare  his  views  and  sentiments  on  any  particular  point  ?  Nothing 
was  more  easy  than  for  a  person  thus  situated  to  say,  "  I  have  done  so  and  so :  if  I 
have  done  that  which  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  quit  ofSce,  I  am  ready  to  give  it 
up."  Discussion  and  explanation  might  then  have  followed,  and  the  difference  might 
perhaps  have  been  settled.  But  was  it  the  same  thing  to  send  a  letter,  stating  that 
an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  head  of  the  government  to  place  in  other  hands  the 
office  held  by  a  cabinet  minister  ?  This  course  was  taken,  too,  at  the  very  time  when 
my  right  hon.  friend  resided,  and  was  transacting  business,  within  two  or  three  doors 
of  my  noble  friend  in  Downing-street.  If  my  right  hon.  friend's  feelings  were  so 
alive,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  with  respect  to  this  question,  why  did  he  not  write  to 
the  noble  duke,  saying  that  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  calling  on  him  for  tlie 
purpose  of  explaining  ?  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  transactions  in  common  life  ;  but 
such,  I  maintain,  is  the  course  which  a  member  of  the  administration  ought  to  pursue, 
if  he  wished  to  relieve  my  noble  friend  from  any  embarrassment  into  which  he  sup- 
posed his  conduct  was  likely  to  plunge  him. 

I  here  beg  leave  to  say  one  word  of  tenders  of  resignation.  I  think  that  such  ten- 
ders, on  the  part  of  ministers  of  the  Crown,  ought  to  be  very  sparingly  dealt  with, 
I  think  no  government  was  ever  so  constituted  as  to  be  constantly  unanimous  upon  all 
points.  Where  twelve  or  thirteen  gentlemen  of  education  meet  together  to  discuss 
questions  of  great  importance,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  shades,  and  strongly  marked 
shades,  of  difference  in  their  opinions  ;  unless  they  are  pleased  to  bow  to  the  opinion 
of  some  one  man,  each  individual  will  be  at  liberty  to  state  his  own  views ;  and  of 
that  liberty  he  will  of  course  take  advantage.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  honourable  for 
any  man  to  adhere  to  his  own  peculiar  ideas,  in  matters  that  are  of  general  moment. 
If  his  principles  are  disapproved  of, — if  his  conduct  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  colleagues  on  a  variety  of  questions, — then  his  course  is  clear,  and  he 
is  at  perfect  liberty  to  retire.  But  I  do  think  that  caution  should  be  used — that  an 
intermediate  course  should  be  adopted — before  a  tender  of  resignation  is  made,  when 
it  might  be  avoided.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  circumstances  may  not  sometimes 
justify  a  prompt  tender  of  resignation  ;  but  I  do  contend  tliat  such  a  system  ought  to 
be  sparingly  resorted  to.  It  certainly  has  this  tendency — it  relieves  one  individual 
from  responsibility,  while  it  imposes  that  responsibility  on  another.  I  am,  however, 
bound  in  candour  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  my  right  hon.  friend  sought  any  ad- 
vantage of  that  kind  from  the  course  which  he  has  taken.  In  my  opinion,  my  right 
hon.  friend  acted  hastily  and  unthinkingly ;  but,  as  an  honest  man,  I  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  declare,  that  I  believe  my  right  hon.  friend  had  no  intention  to  create 
embarrassment,  or  in  any  way  to  weaken  the  government,  by  pursuing  that  line  of 
conduct.  It  is,  however,  a  course  which  is  calculated  materially  to  embarrass  the 
parties  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  government.  If,  when  my  noble  friend  received 
that  letter,  he  had  said,  "  I  will  not  accept  this  resignation,  you  must  still  continue 
in  office,"  what  would  have  been  the  consequence?  Would  not  the  feeling  through- 
out the  country  have  been,  that  my  right  hon.  friend's  services  were  so  extraordinary, 
that  the  noble  duke  had  refused  to  accept  his  resignation, — that  he  had,  in  fact, 
solicited  him  to  remain,  as  the  only  means  of  carrying  on  the  government  ?  Such 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  construction  put  upon  the  transaction  ;  and,  as  my 
noble  friend  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  exposed  to 
such  a  construction.  My  right  hon.  friend  says,  that  his  letter  was  marked  "  private 
and  confidential,"  and  therefore  should  not  have  been  treated  as  an  official  document. 
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Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  public  men  attach  much  importance  to  those  terras. 
I  am  myself,  from  foolish  habit  perhaps,  accustomed  to  endorse  my  letters  connected 
with  public  business  with  the  word  "  private,"  or  the  words  ''  private  and  confiden- 
tial." I  do  not,  however,  rely  upon  tliis  point ;  but  I  contend,  that  no  superscription 
or  endorsement  of  "  private  and  confidential"  can  alter  the  case  if  the  letter  be  of  a 
public  nature.  If  it  relate  to  an  important  public  act,  the  mere  saying  that  it  is 
marked  "  private,"  cannot  alter  its  tenor  or  bearing.  No  public  man  can,  by  such 
means,  envelop  in  secresy  public  acts  of  great  importance.  It  cannot  be  said,  that 
the  words  "  private  and  confidential"  stamp  that  letter  as  one  which  was  addressed 
to  my  noble  friend  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Again,  I  will  say  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  letter  depended  on  the  matter  it  contained,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched,  and  not  on  the  superscription.  That  letter  referred  to  a  vote  given  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  "  disunion  "  whicii  was  likely  to  result  from  it.  The 
letter  adverted  to  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  my  right  hon.  friend  speaks 
of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  duty  impelled  him  to  tender  tlie  resignation  of  his  office.  What,  then, 
does  ray  right  hon.  friend  mean  by  having  his  letter  marked  "  private  and  confiden- 
tial?" His  letter  said,  in  effect,  that  a  minister  of  gj-eat  importance  held  his  office 
on  so  precarious  a  tenure,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  tender  his  resignation.  As 
that  was  the  case,  could  the  noble  duke  conceal  the  circumstance  from  his  colleagues 
— could  he  keep  his  knowledge  of  this  declaration  from  the  Crown  ?  I  cannot,  under 
these  circumstances,  give  to  the  words  "private  and  confidential"  the  importance 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  wishes  to  attach  to  them;  and  I  do  not  think  that  they 
could  or  ought  to  have  prevented  my  noble  friend  from  communicating  the  contents 
of  that  letter.  Those  words  undoubtedly  could  not  relieve  my  noble  friend  from 
communicating  the  letter  to  his  colleagues  and  to  his  majesty.  The  answer  to  that 
letter  shows  the  view  which  my  noble  friend  took  of  the  subject,  and  also  the  situa- 
tion of  embarrassment  in  which  he  was  placed.     My  noble  friend  wrote  thus  : — 

"London,  May  21,  1828. 

"  My  dear  Huskisson, — In  consequence  of  your  last  letter,  I  feel  it  to  be  neces- 
sary to  recall  to  your  recollection  the  circumstances  under  which  I  received  your 
letter  of  Tuesday  morning. 

"  It  is  addressed  to  me  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  a  debate 
and  division  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  informs  me,  that  you  lose  no  time  in 
affording  me  an  opportunity  of  placing  your  office  in  other  hands,  as  the  only  means 
in  your  power  of  preventing  an  injury  to  the  king's  service  which  you  describe. 
It  concludes  by  '  regretting  the  necessity  for  troubling  me  with  this  commu- 
nication.' Could  I  consider  this  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  formal  tender  of  the 
resignation  of  your  office,  or  that  I  had  any  alternative  but  either  to  solicit  you  to 
remain  in  office  contrary  to  your  sense  of  duty,  or  to  submit  your  letter  to  the  king? 

"  If  you  had  called  on  me  the  next  morning  after  your  vote,  and  had  explained  to  me 
in  conversation  what  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  tlie  character  of  the 
communication  would  have  been  quite  difterent;  and  I  might  have  felt  myself  at 
liberty  to  discuss  the  whole  subject  with  you,  and  freely  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
any  point  connected  with  it.  But  I  must  still  think  that  if  I  had  not  considered  a 
letter,  couched  in  the  terms  in  which  that  letter  is  couclied,  and  received  under  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  received  it,  as  a  tender  of  resignation,  and  had  not 
laid  it  before  the  king,  I  should  have  exposed  the  king's  government  and  myself  to 
very  painful  misconstructions.  My  answer  to  your  letter  will  have  informed  you 
that  it  surprised  me  much,  and  that  it  gave  me  gr.-at  concern.  I  must  consider, 
therefore,  the  resignation  of  your  office  as  your  own  act,  and  not  as  mine. 
"  Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

(Signed)     "  V/ellington. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  W.  Huskisson." 

Such  was  the  view  whicli  the  noble  duke  took  of  the  course  adopted  by  my  right 
hon.  friend,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  embarrassment  in  which  he  wouldbe  placed, 
if  he  did  not  receive  his  proffered  resignation.  To  me  it  appears  impossible  that  my 
noble  friend  could  have  acted  otherwise.     There  was  in  fact  no  alternative  for  my 
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noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government,  but  to  solicit  one  of  the  ministers  to  re- 
main in  office,  or  to  adopt  the  course  which  he  did  by  carrying  the  letter  to  the  king. 
I  grant  that  fair  allowances  should  be  made  for  the  feelings  of  the  individual  minister 
xmder  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  but  allowances  ought  also  to  be 
made  for  the  feelings  of  my  noble  friend,  who,  having  but  one  alternative,  was  oblig- 
ed to  choose  between  solicitation  or  acting  upon  the  resignation,  such  as  it  was  ; 
and  I  must  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  think  the  noble  duke  was  perfect^  justified 
in  the  course  which  he  took  upon  the  occasion.  If  my  right  hon.  friend  was  of  opin- 
ion, at  any  time  after  tlie  transmission  of  his  letter,  that  there  was  not  sufScient 
cause  to  call  for  his  resignation,  the  course  was  open  to  him  to  write  and  say  so. 
That  my  right  hon.  friend  did  not  think  proper  to  avail  himself  of  that  course,  is  a 
circumstance  upon  which  I  shall  never  cease  to  feel  the  deepest  regret. — But  my 
right  hon.  friend  has  complained  of  a  message  which  I  understand  to  have  been 
conveyed  by  my  noble  friend,  lately  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department  (Earl 
Dudley),  from  the  noble  duke;  the  message  was  merely  that  "Mr.  Huskisson  is  a 
man  of  sense."  I  am  sure  that  if  such  were  the  message,  and  I  have  such  confidence 
in  the  honour  and  unimpeachable  veracity  of  the  noble  earl  as  to  believe  that  it  was — 
the  expression  could  not  have  been  intended  in  any  other  way  than  as  the  assertion  of  a 
fact ;  and  neither  that  nor  any  other  expression  which  my  noble  friend  might  have 
used  could  have  been  intended  as  a  slight  towards  my  right  hon.  friend.  A 
great  deal,  I  allow,  must  depend  on  the  manner.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  expression,  unless  as  my  right  hon.  friend  has  said,  it  was  intended  as  a 
sarcasm.  But  is  such  the  interpretation  to  which  it  was  fairly  liable  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, is  it  not  natural  that  my  noble  friend,  feeling  the  difficulty  in  which  my  right 
hon.  friend  was  placed,  and  feeling  also  that  he  was  a  man  of  sense  to  deal  with 
that  difficulty,  should  have  expressed  that  he  was  so  ?  That  my  noble  friend  did 
not  make  any  distinct  proposition  on  the  subject,  can  be  accounted  for  by  other  con- 
siderations than  the  wish  to  force  my  right  hon.  friend  to  actual  resignation.  If  the 
noble  duke  had  suggested  any  terms,  it  might  have  looked  like  dictation ;  if  he  had 
resorted  to  any  solicitation,  it  might  have  had  a  tendency  to  lessen  his  consequence, 
as  the  head  of  the  government,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  understood,  from  my 
noble  friend  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  that  the  message  of  the  noble  duke  was 
not  intended  as  a  sarcasm  ;  that  the  noble  duke  stated,  "  Mr.  Huskisson  is  a  man  of 
sense,  he  knows  how  to  act  upon  this  occasion ;"  and  I  think  ray  noble  friend  repre- 
sented the  noble  duke  to  have  added,  "and  he  knoAvs  I  am  not  a  person  to  require 
any  admission  or  conduct  from  him  which  could  be  inconsistent  with  his  personal 
honour."  I  am  much  mistaken  if  my  noble  friend  has  not  represented  the  noble 
duke  to  have  used  these  words,  or  words  to  this  effect.  If  the  expression  had  been 
conveyed  in  the  manner  which  my  right  hon.  friend  has  erroneously  supposed,  I  am 
ready  to  allow  that  it  was  a  most  uncourteous  proceeding,  and  that  the  natural  and 
necessary  effect  of  it  must  be,  to  prevent  all  advances  to  -conciliation.  But  so  far 
from  wishing  to  prevent  conciliation,  the  noble  duke  waited  until  two  o'clock  on  the 
Tuesday  before  he  took  the  letter  to  the  king.  My  right  hon.  friend  has  said,  that 
the  noble  duke  returned  his  letter  to  him  unopened,  because  it  had  not  arrived  before 
two  o'clock.  That,  too,  has  been  complained  of  as  an  uncourteous  proceeding ;  but 
when  I  have  stated  the  circumstances  in  which  my  noble  friend  was  placed,  I  will 
appeal  to  any  man  in  the  House  whether  he  could  have  acted  otherwise  with  honour 
and  delicacy,  The  noble  duke  had  not  received  this  letter  until  after  he  had 
been  with  the  king,  and  Sir  George  Murray  had  actually  been  appointed  the  succes- 
sor of  my  right  hon.  friend.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  noble  duke  thought  it 
probable  that  the  letter  might  allude  to  past  transactions,  which  were  no  longer  open  to 
arrangement,  and  felt  that  he  should  not  be  justified  in  opening  the  letter,  and 
availing  himself  of  its  contents.  Can  conduct  like  this  be  compared  to  the  act  of  a 
man  who  returns  a  letter  from  want  of  courtesy,  or  in  a  disposition  to  cast  a  slight 
upon  the  writer  ?  When,  shortly  afterwards,  I  met  my  noble  friend,  and  understood 
from  him  that  he  had  returned  the  letter,  I  will  not  disguise  from  the  House  that  I 
ex])ressed  a  hope  tliat  my  noble  friend  returned  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
l)laiuly  tlie  motive  and  ground  upon  which  he  had  done  so.  The  answer  of  my 
noble  friend  was,  that  he  had  received  it  after  he  had  been  with  the  king,  and  after  a 
.  .ccessor  had  been  appointed  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  jus- 
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tified  In  readings  its  contents.  lie  did  not  therefore  return  it  in  an  uncourteous 
manner,  or  with  any  feeling  of  disrespect  or  inattention  towards  my  right  hon. 
friend.  I  only  state  this  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  consider  the  circumstances 
before  we  come  to  a  decision  upon  tiiese  transactions.  With  respect  to  the  first  letter 
of  my  right  hon.  friend,  I  believe  that  my  noble  friend  did  not  consider  it  in  the  liglit 
of  an  absolute  resignation.  But,  though  not  an  absolute  resignation,  it  was  a  formal 
tender  of  resignation  from  a  minister  engaged  in  a  most  important  department ;  and 
it  was  a  tender  which  was  not  followed  up  by  any  subsequent  communication,  cal- 
culated to  remove  the  impression  that  it  was  tendered  with  a  view  to  be  acted  on. 
In  all  the  subsequent  letters  there  was  no  withdrawal  of  the  first,  which,  although 
it  was  not  an  actual  resignation,  was  a  tender  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  of 
them  referred  to  that  letter.  This  I  believe  to  have  been  the  actual  state  of  the  case, 
and  I  never  can  speak  on  the  subject  without  expressing  my  regret  at  the  circum.- 
stances  from  which  arose  its  necessity. 

M}'  right  hon.  friend,  in  conclusion,  referred  to  a  subject  of  still  more  importance. 
The  insinuations,  rather  than  the  direct  assertions,  of  the  hon.  member  who  opened 
this  debate,  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  there  was  some  want  of  confidence  in  the 
government  towards  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  that  advantage  was  taken  of  a  casual 
circumstance  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  services.  I  now  beg  to  repeat,  that  if  I  were 
not  as  firmly  convinced  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  that  this  was  not  the  case, 
and  if  I  were  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  such  injustice  never  existed,  nothing  upon 
earth  could  induce  me  to  remain  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  My  right  hon.  friend 
has  asked,  whether  a  portion  of  the  aristocratic  interest  did  not  signify  to  my  noble 
friend,  that  their  support  was  only  to  be  purchased  by  the  exclusion  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  from  the  councils  of  the  sovereign.  I  say,  in  answer,  that  the  time  for  such 
an  interference  has  gone  by.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  influence  has  been  ex- 
erted, and  I  am  sure  that,  if  such  an  attempt  were  made,  it  would  be  repelled  in  the 
manner  it  would  deserve.  I  say,  Sir,  that  up  to  the  hour  of  my  right  hon.  friend's 
resignation,  there  was  the  most  perfect  cordiality  between  the  other  members  of  the 
cabinet  and  him,  and  that  not  an  idea  was  entertained  of  excluding  him  from  the 
councils  of  the  government,  on  account  of  any  influence,  or  of  any  thing  he  had  done. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  my  right  hon.  friend  has  been,  or  can  have 
been  excluded  from  the  king's  government  by  such  representations.  My  right  hon. 
fi-iend  has  done  me  the  credit  to  say,  that  he  believes  me  incapable  of  acting  with 
subserviency  under  any  circumstances  in  which  the  cabinet  may  be  placed.  I  know 
not  from  what  considerations  my  right  hon.  friend  has  come  to  this  conclusion,  but 
I  hope  it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  the  course  which  I  have  always  pursued.  I  stated,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  session,  that  I  thought  the  government  of  this  country  could 
not  be  conducted  upon  any  extreme  principles — that  it  could  not  be  conducted  by  se- 
lecting any  one  interest  as  the  favourite ;  but  that  that  course,  call  it  compromise  il 
you  will,  or  by  any  other  name  you  may  think  proper,  was  a  wise  policy  which 
attempted  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  and  to  do  justice  alike  to  all.  I  never 
will,  in  any  advice  which  I  may  give  to  the  king,  be  swayed  by  Mr.  Canning's  prin- 
ciples, or  Lord  Liverpool's  principles,  or  by  the  principles  or  system  of  any  other 
men.  I  know  nothing  of  the  systems  of  individuals  as  a  member  of  the  government. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  systems,  and  to  attach  nicknames  to  opinions,  but  I  will  decide 
upon  each  question  that  comes  before  me  by  its  own  merits,  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  case,  and  by  the  complexion  of  the  times.  I  will  act  upon  all  occasions  without 
tying  myself  down  to  any  peculiar  principles.  As  to  the  separation  which  has  oc- 
curred, I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  state,  that,  so  far  as  1  know,  it  has  not 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  any  difference,  either  of  policy  or  of  principles,  amongst 
the  members  of  the  government.  And,  with  respect  to  my  noble  friend,  I  will  ask, 
with  the  money  and  other  supplies  of  the  year  not  voted,  can  it  be  for  a  moment 
imagined,  that  the  noble  duke  would  be  studiously  desirous  of  breaking  up  the  ad- 
ministration, or  whether  he  is  a  man  likely  to  act  from  secret  views,  which  he  would 
not  openly  avow  ?  I  say  that  the  conduct  of  my  noble  friend,  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  administration,  affords  the  most  complete  refutation  of  any  such  idea. 
I  say  that  my  noble  friend,  from  the  first  moment  he  accepted  his  present  oflUce,  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  government ;  and,  by  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  the  proof  of 
temper  exhibited  by  him,  endeavoured  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  stable  adrainistra- 
41 
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tion.  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed  :  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  the  difficulties  in  which  the  country  is  placed  ; 
but  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  found  capable  of  taking  the  medium  between  the  presump- 
tion of  confidence  and  the  timidity  of  despair — i  shall  give  my  best  services  to  my 
sovereign,  so  long  as  he  shall  be  pleased  to  command  them.  Whatever  difficulties  I 
may  have  to  encounter,  or  however  exposed  I  may  be  to  the  calumnies  by  which  public 
men  are  assailed  from  all  sides,  I  shall  devote  to  the  last  hour  every  energy  I  may 
possess,  to  the  maintenance  of  that  post  in  which  my  sovereign  has  placed  me  [loud 
cheers]. 

Later  in  the  debate,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  separation  between  himself  and  his 
right  lion,  friend  had  not  arisen  from  any  ditference  of  opinion  on  the  general  policy 
of  the  government.  He  had  made  no  compromise  in  remaining  in  office.  As  to  the 
future,  he  would  not  give  any  pledge,  but  he  did  not  contemplate  any  change  in  the 
foreign  or  doiuestic  policy  of  the  country. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  East  Retford  Disfranchise- 
ment Bill ;  and,  after  much  angry  discussion,  the  Report  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  9th  instant. 


STATE  OF  THE  POOR  IN  IRELAND. 
June  5,  1828. 

In  a  debate  on  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  Brownlow,  of  a  petition  from  Dublin,  re- 
specting the  Unemployed  Poor  in  Ireland, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Feel  said,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  that  his 
absence  when  the  hon.  member  presented  this  petition  did  not  arise  from  any  indif- 
ference as  to  the  object  to  which  it  related.  In  an  interview  which  he  recently  had 
with  the  hon.  member,  he  had  stated  that  he  was  much  interested  in  the  situation  of 
Ireland,  and  he  thought  he  had  said  sufficient  to  remove  a  contrary  impression. 
In  his  opinion,  any  advance  of  the  public  money  fur  the  improvement  of  Ireland, 
ought  to  be  directed  with  great  caution ;  because  he  thought  when  the  pub- 
lic money  was  granted  with  lavish  hand,  and  without  due  circumspection,  it 
encouraged  habit>  in  that  country  that  produced  the  worst  consequences.  It  taught 
individuals  to  consider  themselves  as  freed  from  any  responsibility  as  to  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  country;  it  led  those  who  had  money,  and  who  did  not  make  any 
personal  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  the  state  of  the  people,  to  withhold  that  aid 
which,  if  the  public  money  were  not  advanced,  they  would  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
afford.  In  another  point  of  view,  the  lending  the  public  money  ought  to  be  looked 
at  with  extreme  caution  ;  because  it  might  lead  to  great  peculation  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  sum  advanced,  and  thus  eventually  produce  more  mischief  than  good. 
But  all  these  doctrines  must  be  received  with  qualifications.  It  could  not  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  the  public  money  should  never  be  advanced  for  the 
furtherance  of  such  objects  as  were  mentioned  in  the  petition.  Not  a  few  instances 
might  be  adduced  where  the  appropriation  of  the  public  money  to  such  purposes  had 
been  beneficial  to  this  country,  even  admitting  that  the  whole  burthen  of  the  advance 
had  fallen  upon  her.  It  appeared  to  him  that  public  money  might,  in  a  variety 
of  instances,  be  usefully  aj)propnated  in  the  imjjrovement  of  Ireland ;  particu- 
larly in  opening  channels  of  communication  between  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
and  forming  roads  in  mountainous  districts, — improvements  on  which  the  money  of 
private  individuals  would  never  be  laid  out.  Lie  recollected  a  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  in  which  there  were  a  number  of  places  almost  inaccessible,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  badness  of  the  roads.  The  grand  jury  had  tlie  power  to  assess  the 
county  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  they  declined  to  exert 
that  power,  feeling  perhaps  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  applying  the  money 
of  the  county,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  watch  over,  to  a  purpose  mo  e  of  a  loi  al 
than  of  a  general  nature.    But  that  House,  at  the  instance  of  government,  did  apply  a 
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portion  of  the  public  money  to  that  work,  and  he  believed  it  had  repaid  the  outlay 
many  per  cent.,  by  calling  forth  a  degree  of  industry  and  energy  which  never  would 
have  existed  but  for  the  employment  that  was  thus  afforded ;  and,  above  all,  by  indu- 
cing those  habits  of  persevering  labour  which  never  could  be  inculcated  in  the  ab- 
sence of  active  occupation.  In  addressing  themselves  to  this  subject,  they  ought  to 
recollect,  that  the  best  way  of  preserving  peace  and  tranquillity  was  by  encouraging 
industry.  If,  by  pursuing  that  course,  they  prevented  riot  and  disturbance,  they  be- 
nefited themselves  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  because  they  were  thus  relieved 
from  the  expense  which  would  otherwise  be  incurred  in  maintaining  tranquillity.  In 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  the  government  was  put  to  a  greater  expense  in  maintaining  a 
military  force  to  preserve  tranquillity,  than  would  have  been  incurred  if  the  same  end 
had  been  sought  to  be  attained  by  opening  lines  of  communication  between  different 
places,  and  thus  promoting  active  industry.  This  was  a  subject  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lord-lieutenant  had  been  directed,  and  he  had  that  morning  received  a 
letter  from  the  noble  lord,  offering  his  personal  assistance  in  superintending  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  money  that  might  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  with  a 
view  to  its  proper  expenditure.  He  admitted  that  extreme  caution  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  application  of  the  public  money  to  projects  of  this  nature,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  economy  in  the  expenditure,  but  to  prevent  persons  from  falling  into  the  too 
prevalent  error  of  not  relying  on  their  own  energies  ;  but  he  thought  that  the  propo- 
sition of  his  lion,  friend  the  member  for  Louth,  in  the  principle  of  which  he  agreed, 
would  tend  very  much  to  obviate  any  difiiculty  connected  with  the  appropriation  of 
a  portion  of  the  public  money.  With  respect  to  the  general  plan  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion, the  first  thing  to  consider  was,  how  they  could  best  remove  any  impediments 
which  might  appear  to  be  oppo-cd  to  its  progress.  It  was  proper  that  the  private 
rights  of  individuals  should  be  respected,  and  an  opportunity  given  to  every  one  in- 
terested to  protect  his  peculiar  rights.  Care  should  be  taken,  that  productive  lands 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  through  which  the  necessary  drains  were  carried,  should  not 
be  injured.  But  looking  to  the  course  adopted  in  the  great  drainages  in  this  country, 
he  could  not  conceive,  although  local  difficulties  might  present  themselves,  that  by 
perseverance  and  caution,  and  not  expecting  too  much  at  first,  considerable  good 
might  be  effected.  That  the  plan  would  be  attended  with  difficulty,  he  admitted. 
The  greatest  would  unquestionably  be,  to  guard  against  the  invasion  of  private  rights. 
That,  however,  with  proper  care  might  be  overcome ;  and,  considering  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  general  drainage  throughout  the  country,  he  conceived  that  any  gen- 
tleman who  undertook  such  a  project  would  be  entitled  to  the  public  thanks.  ^Vith 
respect  to  the  enclosure  of  bogs,  it  presented  greater  difficulties  than  to  a  general 
drainage  act,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  interests  of  the  lower  class 
of  tenants  who  re-ided  near  those  bogs.  But  he  conceived  that  a  tenant  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  bog,  who  had  the  privilege  of  driving  twenty  or  thirty  head  of  cattle  upon 
it,  to  procure  such  scanty  pasture  as  it  atibrded,  jiossesscd  a  right  that  was  worth 
very  little,  and  which  could  easily  be  settled  by  arbitration  or  mutual  compromise. 
He  thought  it  would  fully  satisfy  the  tenant  if  he  received  £4  or  £5  a  year  for  his 
interest.  The  boundaries  to  which  such  rights  extended  should  be  clearly  pointed 
out.  The  utmost  facility  ought  to  be  given  for  determining  those  boundaries  pre- 
cisely. The  greatest  difficulty  would  arise,  if  such  rights  Avere  left  unsettled  until 
after  the  improvement  had  been  made.  As  the  country  improved,  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  would  be  increased ;  and  bj-  and  by  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  do  that  which  might  now  be  easily  effected.  If  the  bound- 
aries were  now  determined,  it  would  form  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  settlement 
hereafter.  Nothing  could  give  so  much  stability  to  a  project  for  an  enclosure  of 
land,  as  a  proper  settlement  in  the  first  instance.  Whether  that  settlement  should 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  arbitrators,  of  commissioners,  or  in  what  other  way, 
were  points  of  great  nicety.  Those  difficulties  ought  not,  however,  to  prevent  them 
from  looking  the  subject  fairly  in  the  face ;  because  it  was  a  matter  of  very  o-reat 
importance  to  get  into  cultivation  two  or  three  millions  of  acres  of  land,  naturalh' 
fertile,  but  which  had  become  almost  useless.  He  understood  that  that  species  of  soil, 
or  manure,  which  was  most  applicable  to  the  reclamation  of  lands  of  this  description, 
was  found  on  the  borders  of  the  bogs  in  very  great  abundance.  In  conclusion,  he 
begged  to  repeat,  that  nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  Ireland  than  that,  in  dis 
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c'l'^sing  a  question  of  this  sort,  they  should  throw  aside  all  political  differences,  and 
unite  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  that  country. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


SMITHFIELD  MARKET. 
June  5,  1828. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  having  presented  a  petition  from  upwards  of  1,400  merchants, 
bankers,  and  inhabitants  of  London,  complaining  of  the  present  condition  and 
management  of  Smithfield,  and  the  places  appropriated  to  the  slaughtering  of  cattle, 

Mr.  Secretaky  Peel  said,  he  certainly  could  not  congratulate  any  gentleman 
upon  his  task,  who,  at  that  late  period  of  the  session,  should  undertake  to  carry  a  bill 
through  parliament,  which  should  remove  Smithfield  market,  provide  another,  and 
settle  all  the  claims  for  compensation  of  the  parties  concerned.  He  did,  however, 
think  that  the  proper  course  would  be,  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  and  not  make  such  a  motion  then.  He  had  read  the  petition,  and 
thought  that  a  committee  ought  to  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  statements  it  con- 
tained. For  instance,  the  grounds  upon  which  the  nice  calculation  was  based  respect- 
ing the  loss  of  meat  from  bruises,  seemed  to  him  to  be  worth  enquiring  into.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  master  butchers,  who  were  in  the  greatest  alarm,  and 
begged  of  him  to  oppose  the  prayer  of  this  petition.  He  had  assured  those  gentle- 
men, that  nothing  should  be  done  without  giving  an  opportunity  to  every  party  of 
being  heard.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  state  of  Smithfield  market  and  not  say, 
that  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  it  must  be  continued.  He  did  not  consider  it  an 
objection,  that  these  individuals  had  come  forward  with  a  view  to  their  own  private 
interests.  Government,  in  this  country,  could  not  take  charge  of  such  institutions  ; 
they  must  be  left  to  individuals,  as  a  great  many  others  were ;  and  if  any  set  of  indi- 
viduals could  effect  a  great  public  convenience,  of  course  they  ought  to  be  remu- 
nerated for  it.  At  the  same  time  the  rights  of  individuals  ought  to  betaken  care  of; 
and  it  would  be  better  if  the  hon.  member  would  give  notice  of  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


SMALL  NOTE  CURRENCY— CIRCULATION  OF  SCOTCH 
NOTES  IN  ENGLAND. 

June  5,  1828. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  debate  was  resumed  upon 
the  amendment  made,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  to  the  motion,  "  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  restrain  the  negotiation  within  England  of  Promissory  Notes  and 
Inland  Bills  of  Exchange,  under  a  limited  sum,  issued  by  Bankers  or  others  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland  :" — which  amendment  was  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to 
the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  "  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed, 
to  enquire  into  the  State  of  the  Circulation  in  Promissory  Notes  under  the  value  of 
£5  in  England,  and  to  report  their  observations  and  opinion  thereupon  to  the  House, 
with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  Laws  now  in  force 
relating  thereto,"  instead  thereof. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  cordially  concurred  in  the  observation  of  an  hon. 
member,  that  it  would  ill  become  them  to  speak  too  dogmatically  upon  matters  of  such 
great  moment  as  those  which  the  House  was  now  engaged  in  considering.  The  facts 
to  be  collected  were  so  numerous,  so  widely  spread,  affected  the  interests  of  so  many, 
and  were  composed  of  such  various  elements,  that  that  man  must  indeed  entertain 
great  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  who  could  make  up  his  mind  conclusively  on 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  question.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  resolu- 
tions which  parliament  had  come  to,  as  a  proof  that  they  should  abate  their  confidence ; 
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and  in  that  also  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  gentleman.  But  while  he  admitted  those 
positions,  he  must  say  that  nothing  could  give  rise  to  more  serious  evils  than  keep- 
ing the  public  mind  in  a  perpetual  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  tlte  intentions  of  the 
legislature.  If  they  resolved  at  one  time  that  the  issue  of  small  notes  should  cease, 
and  at  another  time  that  they  should  continue, — if  they  went  on  vacillating  between 
one  course  and  another,  and  finally  gave  up  the  principle  to  which  they  had  repeatedly 
pledged  themselves,  the  country  would  not  place  any  reliance  on  their  decisions.  lie 
concurred  with  the  hon.  baronet  in  thinking,  that  the  question  before  the  House 
ought  not  to  be  decided  upon  the  ground  of  consistency  :  it  was  their  duty  to  regard 
it  on  the  higher  ground  of  expediency ;  but  the  evidence  of  expediency  should  be  vcrv 
clear  that  could  warrant  them  in  retracing  their  steps,  and  undoing  what  they  had 
done,  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  small  notes.  He  would  argue  the  question  in  that 
calm  and  dispassionate  manner  wliich  became  the  discussion  of  such  subjects,  while 
he  endeavoured  to  show,  that  there  was  no  such  evidence  of  expediency  as  ought  to 
induce  them  to  retract  the  decision  they  had  come  to  in  1826.  He  would  address 
himself  to  the  arguments  adduced  by  many  for  whose  opinions  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect,  thougli  he  could  not  agree  with  them  in  thinking  that  we  should 
retrace  our  steps,  or,  what  was  still  worse,  enter  into  an  enquiry,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be,  to  throw  every  thing  into  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

The  first  argument  to  which  he  would  advert,  it  was,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  in  him 
to  refer  to,  as  it  had  been  urged  on  a  former  evening  by  the  hon.  member  for  Cal- 
lington  (Mr.  Attwood)  on  presenting  a  petition.  That  hon.  member  had  stated,  that 
the  country  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  distress,  that  she  could  not  maintain  her 
dignity  in  relation  to  foreign  countries ;  that  her  resources  were  impaired,  her  pro- 
(hictive  energies  suspended ;  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  ^^that  her 
restoration  to  prosperity  must  be  despaired  of.  There  was  nothing  more  unwise  than 
to  indulge  in  such  gloomy  descriptions  of  the  country.  He  admitted,  however,  that 
gentlemen  ought  to  be  cautious  how  they  prophesied  future  wealth  and  prosperity ; 
and  he  remembered  that,  on  former  occasions,  some  persons,  sitting  where  he  then 
was,  had  been  blamed  for  having  indulged  in  too  dazzling  descriptions  of  our  pro- 
sperity ;  but  the  other  extreme  was  also  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  state  of  the 
country  was  not  to  be  described  under  the  influence  of  hypochondriacal  feelings.  lie 
admitted  that  there  might  be  some  local  distress,  some  districts  in  which  trade  was 
not  flourishing  ;  but  he  hoped  to  convince  the  House  that  the  country  was  not  in  the 
desperate  condition  represented.  He  could  not  admit  that  the  industry  of  the  country 
was  paralysed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  one-pound  notes ;  for  he  saw  no  signs  of  it 
in  our  manufactures  or  in  the  state  of  the  revenue.  He  believed,  if  any  necessity 
were  to  arise  for  war,  that  tlie  House  need  not  despair  of  the  country,  that  she  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  that  high  character  she  had  long  enjoyed.  He  would  decide 
the  question  by  general  fixcts ;  for  he  would  not  deny  that  there  were  districts  in  which 
the  demand  for  labour  was  less  than  iu  others,  and  in  which  distress  might  be  felt. 
If  there  were  that  general  distress  and  impaired  energies,  there  would  be  a  falling 
off  in  consumption,  a  reduction  of  work,  and  a  general  diminution  in  the  demand 
for  those  articles  which  supplied  the  wants  of  the  people.  Since  the  1st  of  February, 
1826,  not  one  single  country  bank-note  had  been  stamped  at  the  Stamp-office.  Since 
1826,  then,  they  had  been  gradually  reduced  ;  and,  if  the  ultimate  reduction  of  them 
were  to  produce  such  evils  as  had  been  predicted  by  the  hon.  member,  it  was  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  partial  reduction  which  had  already  taken  place  since 
1825,  should  be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  production  and  consumption.  A  part 
of  the  evils  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  member  ought  now  to  be  felt.  But  Avhat  was 
the  fact?  Had  that  diminution  been  felt  in  the  revenue?  He  would  not  refer  to 
that,  however,  because  members  might  say,  that  its  amount  was  only  a  proof  of  the 
great  pressure  the  country  was  labouring  under.  He  would  refer  to  articles  of 
general  consumption ;  and  he  would  show  that  no  diminution  whatever  had  taken 
place.  He  would  compare  the  year  ending  the  5th  April,  1825,  witli  the  year  end- 
ing the  5th  April,  1827.  This  was  favourable  to  iiis  view;  for  half  of  the  year  1825 
was  a  time  of  excitement,  when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  what  the  hon.  m-ember 
would  probably  call  great  prosperity.  He  proposed  to  take  for  the  illustration  such 
articles  as  strong  beer,  table  beer,  tallow  candles,  wax  candles,  cider,  perry,  malt, 
paper,  glass,  British  spirits,  and  tea.     He  meant  to  compare  the  account  of  these 
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articles  consumed  in  the  year  ending  April,  1825,  tvith  the  amount  consumed  in  the 
year  ending  April,  1827  ;  and  the  result  would  show  the  House,  that  they  were  not 
justified  in  taking  that  gloomy  view  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  himself 
justified  in  taking.  The  following  were  the  returns  of  the  consumption  in  tliose 
years  respectively : — 

1825.  1828. 

Strong  Beer 6,500,000 6,542,000  barrels. 

Table  Beer 1,480,000 1,539,000  ditto. 

Tallow  Candles  104,980,000 110,718,000  lbs. 

Wax  Candles  959,240 923,000  ditto. 

In  the  last  article  there  was  a  falling  off",  but  the  consumption  of  the  intermediate 
year,  the  year  1826,  was  916,000  lbs.  So  that  during  the  year  1827,  there  was  an  in- 
crease upon  that  of  1826,  although  the  consumption  was  less  than  that  of  1825. 

1825.  1S27. 

Cider  and  Perry  ...  22,000  hhds 51,000  hhds. 

Plate  Glass   14,096  cwts 16,613  cwts. 

Total  Glass 

Crown  Plate,  )     __           516,000  cwts 594,000  cwts. 

Broad  Green,  ) 

Malt 27,906,000  bush 28,742,000  do.  25,340,000  (1827) 

Paper 51,345,000  lbs 52,304,000  do. 

Printed  goods 116,000,000  yds 122,000,000  do.  88,000,000  (1827) 

Soap 93,000,000  lbs 97,000,000  do. 

April  5,  1825.  April  5,  1828.              Aver,  of  last  3  yrs. 

British  Spirits 3,913,000  galls 7,330,000  galls.  5,000,000  galls. 

Starch  4,961,000  lbs 6,945,000  lbs. 

Tea    23,940,000  lbs 26,900,000  lbs. 

Vinegar    2,357,365  2,800,000 

From  this  statement  it  would  appear,  that  a  considerable  increase  had  taken  placf- 
in  every  article,  with  the  exception  of  wax  candles ;  and  the  inference  from  these  factt 
■was,  that  the  industry  of  the  country  in  producing,  and  the  comfort  of  the  people  ic 
consuming,  those  articles  had  increased  in  proportion.  He  would  now  pass  to  other 
topics  which  would  illustrate  his  observations,  ami  submit  the  following  list  to  the 
House : — 

Shijjs  entering  Inwards  from  all  Parts — British  and  Irish. 

Tons.  Men.. 

Jan.3, 1826.— 21,786 162,614  162,000 

1827.-18,960 151,327  ,..  151,000 

1828.-20,457 165,548  165,000 

Ships  clearing  Outwards — Bj-itish  Shipping. 

Tonnage.  Men. 

Jan.  5, 1825 2,633,000      160,000 

1827 2,676,000     163,000 

1828 2,828,000     171,000 

Value  of  Imports  into  Great  Britain,  at  different  Rates  of  Valuation. 
Jan.5, 1826     • .£42,600,000 

1827     36,000,000 

1828     43,467,000 

Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  from  Great  Britain. 
Jan.5, 1826     £46,450,000 

1827     40,000,000 

1828     51,227,000 
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Ijookliig:,  then,  at  all  these  general  facts,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  had 
been  no  falling  off  in  liritish  industry,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  reason  for  the 
gloomy  anticipations  of  tl>e  hon.  member  for  Callington.      He  came,  then,  to  the 
questions  involved  in  the  motion,  or  rather  in  the  amendment,  of  the  hon.  baronet. 
Was  it  desirable,  or  was  it  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  lower  the  standard  of  value  ? 
As  he  understood  the  hon.  baronet,  his  speech  consisted  of  two  distinct  propositions  : 
the  first  was,  that  the  landed  interest  could  not  go  on  unless  the  standard  of  value 
was  lowered,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  pay  in  a  currency  regulated  on  a  metallic 
standard  a  debt  contracted  in  a  paper  currency.      The  second  proposition  of  the 
hoa.  baronet  was,  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  a  paper  currency,  convertible  into 
gold,  when  there  was  no  gold  as  the  basis  of  the  currency.      The  first  proposition 
was,   to  lower  the  standard ;    the  second  was,  not  to  lower  the  standard,  but  to 
maintain  a  paper  currency  in  circulation  when  tiiere  was  no  gold,  and  both   these 
propositions  he  should  contest.     If  things  were  now  in  the  state  they  were  in  1819, 
it  miglit  be  a  question  of  depreciating  the  standard  of  value;    but,  after  the  act  of 
1819  had  been  ten  years  in  existence,  the  question  became  a  very  difierent  one. 
Whatever  opinions  he  might  have  been  disposed  to  entertain  in  1819,  he  could  not 
for  one  moment  suppose,  after  the  present  standard  had  been  so  long  established, 
that  it  was  now  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  the  hon.  baronet's  proposition  for  low- 
ering the  standard  of  value.       He  had  heard  complaints  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  of  1819:  its  report  Had  been  stigmatized  with  great  severity ;  and  he, 
as  the  author  of  it,  had  been  charged  with  having  done  more  mischief  than  any  ten 
ministers  that  ever  sat  in  parliament.      Adopting  the  slander  to  the  extent  that  dis- 
tress had  been  occasioned,  and  sincerely  deploring  that  degree  of  sutl'ering,  he  still 
thought  that  such  enormous  difficulties  would  have  been  found  in  lowering  the  stan- 
dard, that  the  alternative  would,  at  last,  have  been  the  resumption  of  a  paper  system, 
or  a  return  to  a  circulation  of  gold.      We  were  told  that  we  had  a  debt  of  eight 
hundred  millions  contracted  in  inconvertible  paper,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not 
to  be  repaid  in  gold.      That  was  a  very  easy  way  to  settle  the  matter ;  but  we  were 
to  recollect,  that,  whatever  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  original  lenders,  the  whole 
debt  was  not  contracted  in  inconvertible  paper ;  comparatively  speaking,  only  a  small 
portion  of  it  was  contracted  when  paper  was  inconvertible  into  gold,  and  the  original 
creditors  of  the  state  having  parted  with  it,  it  had,  at  subsequent  periods,  been  trans- 
ferred to  hands  who  had  given  for  it  the  full  value.  What  satisfaction  would  it  be  to  the 
landholder,  who,  on  the  depreciation  of  land,  had  converted  his  property  into  stock, 
to  say,    "  You  are  a  public  creditor;    but  you  received  too  much  when  you  obtained 
£50,000  for  your  land,  and  we  are  about  to  act  on  a  new  standard,  according  to 
which  we  shall  pay  you  off  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which  you  made  the  exchange  ?" 
The  state  ought  to  have  taken  that  into  cousideration  at  the  time  it  created  the 
original  obligation  :  at  that  time  the  return  to  cash  payments  was  only  suspended, 
and  it  was  determined  that  they  should  be  resumed.       From  181.5,  cash  payments 
were  only  suspended  ;    and  all  parties  making  contracts  were  aware  that  the  country 
was  about  to  make  a  great  exertion,  and  the  state  ought  a-t  least  to  have  said  to  its 
creditors — "  We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  power  of  repaying  you  in  a  currency  not 
nominally  the  same  in  amount,  but  which  shall  be  regulated  by  the  existing  deprecia- 
tion."     If  the  state  did  not  reserve  to  itself  that  power,  he  believed  that  the  depar- 
ture from  national  faith  would,  in  future  times,  have  involved  this  country  in  great 
difficulties;  and  that  if  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  the  public  necessities  might 
require  something  more  than  the  supplies  of  the  year,  and  the  example  had  been  set 
of  repaying  the  public  creditor  in  a  depreciated  currency,  the  character  of  the  country 
woidd  have  received  a  taint  which  would  have  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of 
raising  money  on  temporary  emergencies.    He  had  never  disguised  from  himself  the 
pressure  that  would  be  occasioned  by  repaying  the  amount  of  a  debt,  contracted 
while  money  was  (lejireciated,  in  an  improved  currency ;  and  if  we  refused  to  restore 
the  original  standard,  we  should  find  great  difficulty  in  adopting  any  other  upon 
any  principle  either  just  or  satisfactory.      The  general  assumption  was,  that,  for  a 
long  period  antecedent  to  1819,  there  had  been  an  immense  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency;  that  was  not  the  fact.      It  was,  he  admittod,  very  difficult  to  determine 
what  should  be  the  principle  by  which  the  amount  of  depreciation  should  be  ascer- 
tained.    Suppose  he  took  the  test  of  tlic  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham) — the  differ- 
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ence  between  the  market  and  the  mint  price  of  gold.  That  was  the  test  which  he 
selected  ;  for  in  comparing  the  amount  of  taxation  in  1813,  and  1827,  be  urged  that 
taxation  in  1827  was  heavier  than  in  1813,  although  in  the  first  instance  the  taxa- 
tion was  nominally  eighty-four  millions,  and  in  the  last  instance  only  fifty-two 
millions.  He  said,  that  a  deduction  ought  to  be  made  from  the  pressure  of  taxation 
to  the  extent  of  36  per  cent.  He  would,  therefore,  take  the  hon.  baronet's  test,  and 
he  found,  that  from  1803  to  1810  the  market-price  of  gold  was  £4  per  oz.,  and  the 
depreciation  was  only  £'2  :  13  :  2  per  cent.  From  ISIO  to  1816  there  was  a  great 
depreciation;  it  amounted  in  1814  to  25  percent;  butin  1817  and  1818 — two  years 
before  the  committee  of  1819 — gold  was  only  £4.  per  oz.  All  this  was  laid  upon  the 
committee  of  1819;  but,  inconsequence  of  the  terrible  revulsions  to  which  the  paper 
system  had  been  subject  two  years  preceding,  paper  had  righted  itself  by  a  violent 
struggle,  and  the  currency  was  again  practically  restored  to  within  2^  per  cent  of  its 
original  value.  What  had  we  done  in  1819?  We  decided  to  revert  to  the  ancient 
currency,  and  it  was  not  fair  to  lay  upon  the  committee  of  181 S,  and  not  upon  the 
paper  system  itself,  a  great  part  of  the  pressure  which  had  since  resulted  from  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  standard.  But  all  this  was  beside  the  present  question.  The 
question  now  before  us  was,  whether,  having  acted  for  ten  years  upon  the  ancient 
standard,  we  were  now  prepared  to  unsettle  all  the  various  transactions  in  that  im- 
proved currency,  and  to  apply  to  the  liquidation  of  every  debt  some  new  standard  ? 
To  that  he  nevercould  consent.  Great  as  the  suffertng  had  been, he  had  doubts  whether 
any  other  system  could  have  been  safely  followed  but  that  which  was  adopted  ; 
but  of  this  he  was  quite  certain,  that  if  we  attempted  to  unsettle  the  system  now, 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  all  money  transactions  would  be  such  as  to  compel 
us  hereafter  heartily  to  repent  our  rashness.  As  the  hon.  baronet  had  disclaimed 
the  charge  that  this  was  one  of  the  eight  important  subjects  to  be  devolved  upon  the 
committee,  he  should  not  further  advert  to  the  point ;  but  too  much  was  due  to  the 
argument  itself,  and  to  the  ability  with  which  it  had  been  supported,  for  him  to 
neglect  it. 

I  now  approach  that  which  has  a  more  immediate  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  namely,  whether  it  be  safe  to  maintain  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
united  kingdoms  a  paper  circulation,  with  power  to  issue  notes  below  £5, 
without  having  any  gold  currency  as  the  basis  of  that  paper  currency  ?  Not- 
withstanding all  I  harve  heard,  1  entertain  doubts  whether  the  system  can  be 
safely  adopted.  And  here  let  me  tell  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  H.  Parnell),  that  his 
proposal  of  an  improved  mode  of  banking  is  quite  distinct  from  this  point. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  materially  improved,  if  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  did 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  that  improvement.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  an 
arrangement  might  not  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Bank  previous  to  its  expi- 
ration; but  that  is  a  consideration  with  which  I  will  not  now  encumber  myself. 
Still,  with  this  improvement,  I  entertain  serious  doubts  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
introduce  a  general  paper  circulation,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  gold  currency.  In  this 
argument,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  conceded  to  me,  that  a  limited  paper  circulation 
below  five  pounds  cannot  coexist  with  a  gold  currency.  The  experience  of  all 
countries — of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  United  States,  shows  that  notes  for 
5s.  and  2s.  ()d.  exclude  silver  currency.  In  Ireland,  the  existence  of  fractional 
notes  for  15s.  and  25s.  has  had  the  same  tendency;  and  the  same  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced upon  gold,  if  notes  below  the  value  of  £5  are  in  circiilation.  The  argument 
of  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  is,  that  a  paper  circulation,  if  it  be  convertible 
into  gold,  is  sufficient  for  every  purpose;  and  I  will  examine  some  of  the  illustra- 
ti(jns  by  which  he  supported  it.  First,  he  mainly  relies  on  the  example  of  Scotland  : 
he  says,  "  You  find  there  a  paper  circulation  which  has  excluded  gold,  but  by  which 
the  affairs  of  that  coustry  are  prudently  and  securely  conducted,  with  few  failures, 
and  panics  of  rare  occurrence."  My  answer  is,  that  nothing  is  more  fallacious  than 
to  draw  inferences  from  the  case  of  Scotland.  What  I  believe  is,  that  the  security 
of  Scotland,  in  this  respect,  depends  upon  the  metallic  circulation  of  England,  that 
yon  maintain  the  value  of  the  paper  circulation  of  Scotland  by  means  of  the  ex- 
change, and  that  the  alteration  of  the  sy.'item  here  is  the  safety  of  the  Scotch  circu- 
lation. The  hon.  baronet  tells  us,  that  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  the  re])ort  ot 
1819,  aud  in  me  as  having  drawn  it,  in  permitting  Scotland  to  have  a  paper  circala- 
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tion  ;  and  that  the  same  advantage  ought  not  to  be  refused  to  England.  But  the 
hon.  baronet  upon  tliis  occasion  made  a  quotation  whicli  prcFcnts  an  imperfect  view 
of  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  The  hon.  baronet  omitted  to  state,  that  the  opinion 
there  mentioned  was  given  as  the  ojiiuion  of  the  witnesses  from  Scotland,  and  not 
as  tlie  decision  of  the  committee;  and  the  quotation  he  made  is  introduced  by  the 
■words,  "  the  grounds  relied  upon  by  the  witnesses  from  Scotland  are  these."  ]My 
ojiinion  follows,  where  it  is  said  that,  although  it  is  recommended  that  the  system 
of  currency  in  Scotland  should  not  be  disturbed,  yet  the  committee  regret  that  they 
could  not  themselves  express  a  clear,  decisive,  and  unqualified  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  But  1  am  ready  to  admit,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  circulation  of 
Scotland  has  not  a  tendency  to  add  to  our  insecurity.  I  certainly  think  that  the 
paper  circulation  of  Scotland  relies  on  the  Bank  of  England.  Though  I  think  the 
case  of  Scotland  different  from  that  of  England,  I  believe  uniformity  of  system 
would  be  greatly  preferable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  paper  circulation.  Let  the  hon. 
baronet  advert  to  this  fact, — that  in  1826  we  had  determined  that  within  three  years 
we  would  make  a  vigorous  and  decided  effort  to  restore  a  metallic  currency,  and 
that  it  might  be  very  desirable  to  restore  it  by  gradual  and  secure  steps.  If  he  had 
determined  at  once  to  restore  a  metallic  currency  in  England,  and  in  Scotland 
which  never  had  a  metallic  currency,  the  effect  must  have  been  much  more  violent; 
and  we  might  have  greatly  aggravated  the  distress  of  Scotland,  had  she  been  called 
upon  to  join  in  the  e.'cerlion,  at  the  time  when  England  threw  twenty-two  millions 
of  gf)ld  into  circulation.  The  time  may  nevertheless  arrive  when  uniformity  may 
be  adopted. 

The  hon.  baronet  contends,  that  the  bill  of  my  right  hon.  friend  is  wholly  un- 
necessary, because  the  report  shows  that  the  paper  circulation  of  Scotland  coexisted 
with  the  metallic  circulation  of  England ;  but,  a  very  few  sentences  afterwards,  the 
hon.  baronet  offered  his  own  contradiction  of  his  position ;  because  he  said,  that  on 
his  own  estates  in  Cumberland  the  rents  for  seventy  years  had  been  paid  in  Scotch 
notes.  This  therefore  is  a  comjilete  proof,  that  the  Scotch  notes  have  for  many 
j'ears  circulated  across  the  border;  and,  unless  you  put  a  stop  to  it,  you  will  do 
manifest  injustice  to  the  English  banker,  by  giving  a  privilege  to  the  Scotch  banker 
of  which  the  former  is  dojirived.  I  believe  that,  very  recently,  a  branch  bank  from 
Scotland  has  been  established  at  Carlisle,  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  is 
consistent  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands;  but,  if  we  permit  the  Scotch  banker  to 
issue  notes  without  control,  they  will  soon  find  their  way  beyond  the  border  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Hence  it  is  evident  that,  in  justice  to  the  English 
banker,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  Scotch  notes ;  and  if  by 
this  bill  we  cannot  prevent  it,  I  apprehend  we  must  resort  to  the  other  course,  by 
introducing  a  gold  currency  into  Scotland.  But  what  may  be  true  and  safe  with 
regard  to  Scotland,  may  be  neither  safe  nor  true  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  united 
kingdom.  Such  are  my  reasons  for  thinking,  that  it  is  impossible  to  trust  to  a  paper 
circulation  without  a  foundation  of  gold  :  paper  may  be  convertible  into  gold  nomi- 
nally, and  while  people  have  confidence  in  it,  well  and  good  ;  but  there  will  be  a 
manifest  tendency  in  every  banker  to  do  two  things, — to  issue  as  much  paper,  and  to 
deposit  as  little  gold,  as  he  can  :  the  whole  supply  of  gold  on  which  we  can  depend 
is  that  which  is  retained  to  meet  the  demand ;  all  beyond  that  will  be  so  much  loss; 
the  whole  country  will  be  saturated  with  small  notes,  and  bankers  will  become 
dependent  upon  each  other.  It  will  then  bo  impossible  to  take  an  adequate  security 
against  an  excessive  issue  of  paper;  one  failure  will  create  a  panic,  and  that  panic, 
arising  from  a  comparatively  trfling  cause,  may  be  destructive  to  the  whole;  for  we 
are  to  recollect,  that  the  small  notes  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, upon  whom  panic  will  have  the  greatest  effect,  and  argimient  the  least  force. 
If  the  parties  themselves  are  not  to  retain  gold  as  a  deposit,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
circulation  will  depend  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  without  the  smallest  control  on 
its  part  over  distant  establishments.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  an  inevitable  tendency 
to  an  over-issue  of  paper,  without  a  constant  sentinel  keeping  watch  upon  it ;  and 
that  sentinel  is  the  metallic  sovereign  in  constant  circulation.  If  it  be  true  of  this 
country,  it  is  true  of  every  countrj'. 

The  hon.  baronet  has  endeavoured  to  support  his  position  by  reference  to  au- 
thorities of  the  higbfst  rank.     I  trust  that  my  enquiries  upon  this  subject  have  made 
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me  familiar  with  their  writings ;  and  if  he  really  could  support  his  proposition,  as  to 
lowering  the  standard,  and  introducing  a  paper  currency,  not  convertible  into  gold, 
by  such  great  authorities  as  Locke,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  I  should  of  course  be 
led  to  attach  far  more  weight  to  his  arguments.  But,  if  there  were  any  three 
names  I  should  have  quoted  for  a  directly  opposite  purpose,  they  would  have  been 
precisely  those  upon  which  the  hon.  baronet  relied.  For  a  gentleman  arguing  in 
favour  of  lowering  the  standard  to  refer  to  such  a  man  as  Locke  as  an  authority 
in  his  favour,  I  own  did  surprise  me.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Locke's  beautifiil 
Essay,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  con- 
tended against  every  argument  for  reducing  the  standard;  and  I  beg  the  House  to 
observe  what  was  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Locke.  Mr. 
Lowndes  proposed  that  money  should  be  raised  one-fifth,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
should  have  one-tifth  less  silver  in  it.  That,  be  it  observed,  is  exactly  the  present 
proposal  with  regard  to  gold.  What  was  Locke's  answer — the  writer  who  is  now 
quoted  as  an  advocate  for  altering  the  standard  ?  "  Altering  the  standard  by  raising 
the  value  of  money  will  weaken,  if  not  totally  destroy,  public  faith,  when  all  who 
trusted  the  public,  and  assisted  our  present  necessities,  under  acts  of  parliament,  the 
million  lottery,  the  Bank  act,  and  other  loans,  will  be  defrauded  of  twenty  per  cent." 
The  quotation  made  by  the  hon.  baronet  I  well  recollect.  It  was  from  a  singular 
paper,  directed  with  great  force  of  argument  against  the  Usury-laws;  for  the 
landed  interest  at  that  time  wished  to  limit  the  interest  of  money  to  four  per  cent. 
Locke  never  referred  to  an  increase  of  money  such  as  the  hon.  baronet  contemplates, 
and  Locke's  opinion  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  one,  however  highly  I  may  think  of 
his  Essay  :  at  that  time  there  was  a  great  balance  of  trade  against  this  country;  and 
gold  was  sent  out  in  great  quantities,  and  Locke  goes  on  to  state  the  consequences 
of  distressing  the  landed  interest.  But  what  was  Locke'sremedy  ?  Was  it  a  depres- 
sion of  the  currency,  or  an  issue  of  paper?  He  never  thought  of  a  paper  circulation, 
nor  of  depreciating  the  standard  of  money. — The  authority  of  Hume  is  even  still  less 
in  favour  of  the  hon.  baronet.  He  cannot  think  more  highly  than  I  do  of  the  philo- 
sophic writings  of  that  great  man;  his  acuteness,  sagacity,  and  anticipations  of 
the  future,  seem  at  times  almost  miraculous;  and  1  apprehend  that  he  deserves 
at  least  as  high  a  reputation  for  his  Essays  as  for  his  History.  The  hon.  baronet 
referred  to  Hume,  to  show  that  the  only  wise  course  for  a  country  is,  to  have  a  con- 
stantly increasing  circulation;  and  no  doubt,  if  the  wit  of  man  could  devise  a  con- 
stantly increasing  circulation,  which  never  could  come  to  a  stand,  it  would  much 
increase  the  active  industry  of  the  country;  but  the  force  of  every  stimulant  must 
cease  at  some  period,  and  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  depression.  Mr.  Hume  is 
speaking  of  the  circulation  of  specie,  and  not  of  paper  money.  So  far  from  thinking 
with  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  is  wise  to  increase  the  circulation  of  paper,  Hume  says, 
in  one  of  his  notes — "  "We  observed  in  Discourse  III.  that  money,  when  increasing, 
gives  encouragement  to  industry  during  the  interval  betwixt  the  increase  of  money 
and  rise  of  prices.  A  good  effect  of  this  nature  may  follow,  too,  from  paper  credit; 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  precipitate  matters  at  the  risk  of  losing  all  by  the  failing  of 
that  credit,  as  must  happen  upon  any  violent  shock  on  public  affairs."  In  the  text 
he  tells  us — "  'Tis  only  in  our  negotiations  and  transactions  with  foreigners  that  a 
greater  stock  of  money  is  advantageous ;  and,  as  our  paper  then  is  absolutely  insig- 
nificant, we  feel  by  its  means  all  the  ill  effects  arising  from  a  great  abundance  of 
money,  without  reaping  any  of  the  advantages."  Hume's  argument  relates  to  the 
effects  upon  industry  by  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals;  but  it  is  quite  different 
from  the  position  of  the  hon.  baronet,  who  quoted  him  in  favour  of  an  increase  of 
paper  circidation. — Then, as  toDr.  Adam  Smith,  Iwell  recollect  the  beautiful  and  most 
happily  illustrative  metaphor  applied  by  him  to  the  subject:  he  tells  us,  that  gold  and 
silver  may  be  compared  to  roads,  which  are  productive  of  no  profit,  but  circulate  all 
the  products  of  industry;  the  roads,  not  being  cultivated,  are  sources  of  positive  loss, 
but  they  are  the  means  by  which  all  property  is  transferred  ;  and,  with  respect  to 
paper  circulation,  he  says  it  is  like  a  waggon-road,  if  he  might  use  so  violent  a 
figure,  in  the  air,  which  enabled  the  owner  of  the  soil  to  cultivate  and  convert  into 
a  source  of  profit  even  the  otherwise  barren  roads.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  evils  of  a  paper  currency;  for  he  makes  use,  in  one  place,  of  this 
apposite  expression  :  "  It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  no  bank-notes  should  be  issued, 
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in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  of  a  smaller  amount  than  £5 ;"  and  he  goes  on  with  a 
train  of  reasoning  to  show  the  dangers  of  a  paper  currency.  In  short,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  quote  Adam  Smith  as  an  authority  for  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper, 
v.'ithout  a  basis  in  gold. 

I  have  thus  shown,  I  think,  that  the  main  supports  of  the  hon.  baronet,  as  far  as 
regards  the  opinions  of  the  ilkistrious  men  I  have  named,  fail  under  liim  ;  and,  if  it 
were  possible  for  them  to  go  into  this  committee  with  me,  I  am  sure  I  sliould  have 
their  votes  for  resisting  the  proposition  they  are  supposed,  by  the  hon.  baronet,  to 
advocate,  and  would  refuse  their  sanction  to  the  system  he  maintains.  I  must  say 
therefore,  that  neither  on  the  score  of  experience,  nor  of  authority,  do  I  think  the 
hon.  member  for  Callington,  or  the  hon.  baronet,  has  established  such  a  case  as 
ought  to  induce  the  House  to  recede  from  the  position  it  took  in  1826.  I  entreat 
tlie  House  to  consider  what  we  v/ere  told  at  that  period — that  if  that  act  were  passed 
(and  it  was  passed  by  a  majority,  I  think,  of  ten  to  one,  for  only  eight  ultimately 
divided  against  it),  the  mischief  resulting  from  it;  would  be  immediate — that  the 
country  banks  would  reduce  their  circulation,  and  that  the  evil  would  not  be  de- 
ferred to  1829.  Then  let  me  ask,  after  we  have  undergone  that  suffering,  which 
was  inevitable,  from  the  attempt  to  restore  a  metallic  circulation — after  having  since 
lb22  issued  from  the  Bank  twenty-eight  millions  of  gold,  of  which  it  is  calculated 
twenty- two  millions  remain,  with  eight  millions  of  silver — after  having  reduced  the 
circulation  of  country  bank-notes  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  would  it  be  wise  to 
retrace  our  steps,  and,  by  the  commencement  of  a  new  enquiry,  imply  a  doubt  as  to 
the  soundness  of  our  policy?  If  we  do  retrace  our  steps,  do  not  let  us  suppose  that 
the  injury  will  be  confined  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  bank-notes:  we  shall  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  question  under  the  same  advantages  as  at 
present,  and  no  confidence  will  hereafter  be  placed  in  your  decisions,  if  we  now 
attempt  to  unsettle  a  question  which  has  been  so  long  concluded.  The  country  is 
now  within  sight  of  the  goal  which,  in  1826,  it  was  so  anxious  to  reach:  a  little 
firmness,  and  another  spring,  will  enable  it  to  reach  it;  and  I  believe  it  can  be  at- 
tained, in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  without  any  material  addition  to  the 
existing  pressure. 

The  House  at  length  divided — For  the  amendment,  45;  against  it,  154;  majority, 
109.     The  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  then  agreed  to. 


THE  KING'S  NAME— WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

June  6,  1828. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  when  a  Resolution 
was  moved,  "  That  £80,000  be  granted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  alterations  in 
Windsor  Castle,"  jNIr.  Hume  reprobated  the  system  of  extravagance  which  had  long 
been  in  progress  respecting  Windsor  Castle  and  the  other  royal  palaces.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  the  hon.  member  was  considered  to  have  introduced  the 
name  of  His  Majesty  too  freely;  on  which, — 

Mr.  Skcretaby  Peel  said,  that  he  could  not  hear  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen,  without  entering  his  decided  protest  against  the  introduction 
of  the  name  of  the  sovereign  into  the  debates  of  that  Hotise.  If  the  hon.  member 
thought  that  a  greater  expense  had  been  incurred  than  was  justifiable,  he  ought  to 
bring  forward  a  charge  against  his  majesty's  confidential  advisers.  To  introduce  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  in  discussions  in  that  House,  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  tlie  constitution.  The  hon.  member  must  know  that  the  Crown  could 
not  incur  any  expense,  except  on  the  advice  of  its  ministers.  It  was,  therefore,  most 
irregular  and  unconstitutional  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  sovereign  into  the  dis- 
cussion. If  introduced  at  all,  it  ouglit  to  have  been  introduced  as  the  name  of  the 
patron  of  every  liberal  institution  ;  the  warm  friend  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  the 
ardent  and  anxious  supporter  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  PORTUGAL. 
June  9,  1328. 

Mb.  SeOretart  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  E.  Davenport,  regretted  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  not  confined  himself  to  a  mere  statement  of  the  questions  which  he  in- 
tended to  ask,  instead  of  having  introduced  a  mass  of  observations  and  comments. 
He  would  answer  the  hon.  gentleman's  three  questions  in  a  plain  and  distinct  manner. 
In  answer  to  the  first  question,  as  to  the  forts  given  up,  he  had  to  state,  that  before 
the  arrival  of  Don  Miguel  it  was  determined  by  the  British  government— all  fear  of 
the  invasion  of  Portugal  having  been  removed — that  the  British  troops  should  be 
withdrawn.  And  he  begged  to  remind  the  House,  that  those  troops  were  sent  to 
Portugal,  in  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  invasion. 
They  were  not  sent  to  that  country  to  support  any  form  of  government.  The  time 
had  arrived  when  the  apprehended  danger  was  at  an  end,-and  those  troops  were,  of 
course,  withdrawn ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  step,  the  evacuation  of 
these  forts  took  place.  He  thought  the  hon.  member  must  agree  with  him,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  principle  on  which  that  expedition  was  sent 
to  the  shores  of  Portugal,  than  to  keep  those  troops  there  when  all  idea  of  invasion 
had  ceased.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  asked  him,  whether  this  government  expected 
payment  of  the  sum  due  from  Portugal  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  condition  of  the  forts 
being  given  up  ?  In  answer  to  that,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  he  should  be  sorry  if 
England  had  set  so  bad  an  example  before  Europe  as  to  keep  those  fortresses  until 
payment  of  that  debt  were  effected.  The  original  condition  remained  in  full  force 
as  to  the  payment  of  that  debt.  The  sum  due  was  not  half  a  million  of  money  ;  it 
amounted  to  about  £160,000.  For  that  sum  this  country  had  a  right  to  prefer  a 
claim ;  but  he  could  not  think  that,  under  any  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
prudent  for  Great  Briraiu  to  keep  possessi(m  of  those  forts  until  that  debt  were 
liquidated.  With  respect  to  the  third  question, — namely,  "  What  is  the  state  of  the 
relations  at  present  subsisting  between  this  country  and  Portugal  ?"  he  had  to  in- 
form the  hon.  gentleman,  that  at  this  moment  the  political  functions  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Lisbon  were  suspended.  The  instructions  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  British  ambassador  were,  he  conceived,  sutficiently  manifested  by  this  foct.  As 
some  allusion  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  with  respect  to  the  education  of 
Don  Miguel  at  Vienna,  he  wished  to  state,  that  the  ambassador  of  Austria  at  Lisbon 
had  acted  entirely  in  concurrence  with  the  sentiments  of  the  English  government. 
He  believed  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Court  of  Austria,  and  by  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the  British  Court.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  a  most  serious  charge  against  an  individual  who  had  not  an 
opportunity  to  defend  himself.  Now  he  must  say,  that  when  hon.  gentlemen  pre- 
ferred accusations  of  that  kind  against  any  person,  whatever  his  rank  or  situation, 
they  ought  to  weigh  with  scrupulous  exactness  the  evidence  on  which  charges  of  so 
grave  a  nature  were  founded.  No  gentleman  ought  lightly  to  make  a  charge  of 
murder  in  the  British  senate,  when  the  person  thus  assailed  had  no  opportunity  of 
defending  himself. 

After  8ir  J.  Mackintosh  had  spoken,  Mr.  Peel  said,  he  wished  to  repair  an  acci- 
dental omission.  Of  course  he  could  know  nothing  of  the  supposed  letters ;  he  could 
not  say  whether  such  letters  were  or  were  not  written  ;  but  this  he  could  state  most 
explicitly,  that  no  individual  had  any  authority  to  speak  the  opinion  of  the  British 
government  except  the  British  ambassador.  He  would  add  further,  that  if  any 
person  supposed  that  government  viewed  the  conduct  lately  pursued  in  Portugal  with 
any  feelings  other  than  those  manifested  by  the  suspension  of  the  British  ambassador's 
functions,  he  entirely  misconceived  what  was  felt  by  the  government  generally,  and 
by  every  individual  of  which  it  was  composed. 
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BANK  NOTES  (SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND)  BILL. 
June  16,  1828. 

In  the  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  ou  this 
Bill,  Mr.  Bankes  having  just  sat  down, — 

Mr.  Skckiotary  Peel  said,  that  of  all  the  arguments  -vvhieh  he  had  heard  on  this 
subject,  that  just  delivered  by  his  hon.  friend  was,  without  disrespect  to  him,  the 
most  riJiculous.     lie  admitted  that  our  currency  was   never  in  a  more  prosperous 
state ;  and  he  urged  that  as  a  reason  for  continuing  the  paper  currency,  by  a  gra- 
dual departure  from  which  he  must  have  seen  that  the  prosperity  to  which  he  ad- 
verted was  produced.     He  would  not  increase  the   small-paper   circulation,   nor 
diminish  it,  but  let  it  go  on  at  its  present  amount  ad  infinitum:  and  to  whom  would 
he  give  this  privilege  ?     To  the  issuers  of  the  notes  already  out ;  as  if  they  also  were 
to  be  perpetual.     Not  to  those  who  had  prepared  for  the  change,  but  to  those  who 
kept  the  largest  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation.     These,  now  and  for  ever, 
were  to  have  the  privilege  of  giving  a  new  one-pound  note  to  those  who  held  their 
present  paper.     The  arguments  used  by  other  hon.  members  might  be  dangerous; 
but  this  was  perfectly  absurd.     He  thought  the  present  measure  would  in  time  pro- 
duce a  gold  circulation  within  the  Scottish  border;   and  the  result  would  be,  that 
the  bankers  would  have  to  provide  gold  for  such  of  their  notes  as  found  their  way 
intu  England.     He  looked  forward  to  a  period  when  the  paper  system  of  Scotland 
might  be  made  to  undergo  a  change  similar  to  that  of  England.     He  considered  it 
most  expedient  to  establish  the  currency  of  England  on  the  secure  basis  of  a  metallic 
circulation,  before  they  applied  the  same  principle  to  Scotland. — An  hon.  member 
had  held,  that,  provided  banks  were  solvent,  it  mattered  not  what  quantity  of  notes 
they  issued.     That  position  was  rotten  at  its  basis.     He  wished  to  allow  banking 
companies  to  issue  notes  on  the  security  of  freehold  property.     Now,  that  would  not 
be  a  sufficient  security ;  for  under  it  there  might  be  a  constant  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  creating  a  correspondent  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty; and  the  only  check  would  be  a  panic,  which  it  was  the  tendency  of  an  un- 
stable banking  system  to  produce.     The  very  circumstance  of  the  bankers  knowing 
that  they  had  sufficient  security  in  land,  or  in  the  funds,  would  induce  them  to  issue 
paper  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  but  the  country  would  no  more  endure  the  constant 
application   of  a  stimulus  than  the  human  body.     The  time  would  come  when  a 
want  of  confidence  would  arise,  that  would  create  a  demand  for  gold  ;  and  the  parties 
who  had  issued  large  quantities  of  paper,  would  find  themselves  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements,  although  they  miglit  be  perfectly  solvent.     In  such  a  case,  therefore, 
the  mere  fact  of  solvency  would  be  of  little  value. — The  hon.  alderman  had  offered 
a  proposition  of  rather  a  startling  nature  ;  namely,  that  no  person  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  unless  he  had  received  a  certificate  from  the 
Board  of  Trade.     Much  was  said  about  interfering  with  the  free  agency  of  commer- 
cial men  ;  but  it  was  a  less  violent  act  of  interference  to  adopt  a  measure  preventing 
the  issue  of  all  notes  below  the  value  of  £3,  than  to  resort  to  the  plan  of  the  hon. 
member  for  London.     The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  said,   "  If  you  trust  bankers 
with  tlie  power  of  issuing  £5  notes,  why  not  allow  them  to  issue  =£1   notes?"     It 
was  necessary  to  place  a  limit  somewhere.     If  bankers  were  allowed  to  issue  one- 
pound  notes,  it  might  then  be  asked,  why  were  they  not  permitted  to  issue  notes  for 
nineteen  shillings,  or  even  for  five  shillings  or  one  shilling?     With  regard  to  the 
practicability  of  introducing  a  silver  jointly  with  a  gold  standard,  he  did  not  think 
that  question  was  to  be  disposed  of  so  easily  as  some  members  seemed  to  imagine. 
The  proposition,  however,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  without  serious  consideration. 
lie  considered  any  measure  wiiich  tended  to  disturb  the  present  currency  objection- 
able.    Gold  was  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  only  lotral  tender  in  large  sums ; 
silver  was  only  a  legal  tender  in  small  sums;  and  experience  had  proved,  that  that 
ai)plication  of  the  two  metals  had  worked  well.     If  silver  were  made  a  legal  tender 
in  large  sums,  creditors  must,  with  the  present  seignorage,  suffer  a  serious  loss.     In 
conclusion,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  resumption  of  a  gold  currency  could  be 
effected  at  the  present  moment  with  less  pressure  on  the  country  than  at  any  future 
period.     If,  now  that  the  pajier  circulation  was  reduced  to  £3,500,000,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  considerations  wliich  recommended  an  adherence  to  the  original  resolution 
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of  the  House,  they  should  depart  from  that  decision,  he  should  despair  of  ever  seeing 
the  resumption  of  a  gold  currency  in  this  country.  If  the  House  should  exhibit 
any  vacillation,  he  should  make  up  his  mind  to  this — that  hereafter  all  persons  might 
issue  paper  to  any  amount,  convertible  into  gold  legally,  but  not  practically. 


SMALL  DEBTS  BILL. 
June  23,  1828, 


On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, — 
Mr.  Secketary  Peel  observed,  that  since  his  return  to  office  no  subject  had  occu- 
pied so  much  of  his  attention  as  this  bill.  Until  lately  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
pass  the  bill  into  a  law  during  the  present  session.  That  hope  had  now  vanished  ; — 
but  it  was  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the  difficulties  which  opposed  the  passing  of  it 
were  not  connected  with  the  principle  of  the  measure.  He  would  briefly  state  the 
circumstances  which  induced  him  not  to  attempt  to  pass  the  bill  during  the  present 
session.  If  the  bill  were  to  pass,  it  must  contain  a  clause  for  affording  compensa- 
tion to  those  liolders  of  patent  offices  whose  interests  might  be  affected  by  it. — 
Nothing  could  be  more  disadvantageous  to  the  public  than  those  partial  compen- 
sations. Bills  of  this  nature,  whilst  they  diminished  the  emoluments  of  some  patent 
offices,  increased  those  of  others.  Then,  when  the  latter  came  to  be  dealt  with,  the 
public  were  obliged  to  make  compensation  for  the  increased  emoluments  occasioned 
by  previous  reforms.  Since  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House,  a  commission 
had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  practice  in  the  superior  courts  of  law. — 
It  was  probable  that  the  commission  would  suggest  some  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
patent  offices  generally.  At  all  events,  he  was  disposed  to  wait  until  he  could  ascer- 
tain the  intentions  of  the  commissioners  on  that  point.  He  thought  it  would  be  much 
more  advantageous  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  holders  of  patent  offices  altogether, 
than  to  go  on  making  compensation  by  instalments.  It  was  with  great  regret  he 
saw  that  all  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  on  the  bill  would  be  unavailing,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  present  session  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  should  be  acting  for  the  interests 
of  the  public  to  abandon  the  measure  for  the  present. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed. 


MISAPPROPRIATION  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY. 
June  23,  1828. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  pursuant  to  notice,  and  after  enlarging  on  the  subject,  moved, 
"  That  it  appears  from  the  papers  laid  upon  the  table  of  this  House,  that  the  com- 
missioners of  liquidation,  arbitration,  and  deposit  for  the  liquidation  of  the  claims  of 
British  subjects,  against  the  government  of  France,  under  the  act  of  the  59th  of 
George  III.,  cap.  31,  did  at  different  times,  by  orders  from  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  Treasury,  pay  over  to  the  commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  the  following 
sums  of  money,  that  is  to  say,  £100,000  on  the  10th  of  March,  1826;  £35,000  on 
the  8th  February,  1827;  £100,000  on  the  26th  March,  1827;  £15,000  on  the  30th 
June,  1827;  amounting  altogether  to  the  sum  of  £250,000,  without  any  communi- 
cation to  this  House,  and  without  any  vote  or  address  of  this  House  to  authorize  the 
same,  though  parliament  was  sitting  at  the  time  the  said  different  sums  were  issued. 

"  Resolved, — That  the  application  of  any  sum  of  unappropriated  money,  or  sur- 
pluses of  funds,  to  uses  not  voted  or  addressed  for  by  parliament,  is  a  misapplication 
of  the  public  money,  and  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  this  House." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  wished,  laying  aside  all  technicalities,  to  come  to 
the  enquiry,  whether  the  transaction  alluded  to  were  an  abuse  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
call  for  the  public  censure  of  two  individuals  who  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
defend  themselves ;  and  he  believed  that  upon  such  an  inquiry,  so  conducted,  their 
conduct  would  appear  to  be  perfectly  innocent  in  granting  the  warrants  for  the 
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application  of  the  money,  ■nliich  tlicy  never  thought  could   involve  them  in  any 
charge  of  illegal  or  unt'onstitutional  conduct.     He  could  undertake  to  show,  that 
the  course  which  they  had  adopted  was  warranted  hyact  of  parliament,  and  that,  if 
any  blame  attached  to  them,  it  also  attached  to  that  House.     The  main  question  was, 
whether  they  had  a  legal  power  to  do  as  they  had  done,  or  whether,  liaving  that 
power,  it  was  still,  though  legal,  so  unconstitutional  in  its  nature  and  bearing  as  to 
require  to  be  marked  by  the  displeasure  of  that  House.     He  could  not  disconnect 
tliat  transaction  from  the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  he  only  wished  that  those 
who  opposed  the  measure  so  much,  would  refer  to  the  debates  of  1816.     There  they 
would  find  that,  in  consequence  of  tlie  triumphant  issue  of  the  war,  this  country 
had  become  possessed  of  three  different  sums  of  money  from  France.     The  first  was 
.£700,000  in  tlie  nature  of  booty ;  the  second  was  a  still  larger  sum,  to  indemnify 
this  country  for  ttie  expenses  of  the  war;  and  the  third  was  money  granted  for 
nearly  the  same  purpose.     Yet,  out  of  these  sums,  money  was  applied  to  pay  the 
army  in  France,  without  any  act  of  parliament  to  justify  the  application.     The  first 
sum,  it  was  true,  had  been  considered  in  the  nature  of  booty,  and  upon  that  ground 
the  application  was  defended.     The  second  sum,  which  amounted  to  one  million, 
was  appropriated  to  reward  the  British  army.      How,  then,  could  he,  with  these 
facts  before  his  eyes,  agree  to  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  which  declared 
such  acts  to  be  not  only  illegal,  but  contrary  to  the  practice  of  parliament  ?    In  the 
debates  which  had  taken  place  at  that  period,  the  eminent  member  for  Knares- 
borough  had  moved  a  resolution,  stating  that  the  application  of  such  sums  had  a 
tendency  to  impair  the  rights  of  that  House.     The  attention  of  the  House  had  thus 
been  called  to  the  subject,  but  how  was  the  motion  disposed  of?     The  previous 
question  was  moved  upon  it,  and  carried  without  a  division.     Was  it  fair,  after  that, 
for  the  House  to  turn  round  upon  its  own  decision  and  say,  that  there  was  enough 
in  the  present  case  to  justify  them  in  passing  a  vote  of  censure?     He  would  show, 
that  the  Crown  had  not  applied  the  money  without  the  consent  of  parliament.     The 
tliird  fund  was,  he  would  admit,  of  a  special  description  :  it  was  to  liquidate  the 
claims  incurred  by  the  losses  of  individuals.     But,  before  they  consented  to  pass  a 
censure  upon  the  two  individuals  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  and  upon  a  noble  lord 
since  called  to  the  other  House,  he  would  ask  them  well  to  weigh  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  parliament.     Comparing  the  money  to  which  the  question  referred  with  the 
other  funds  derived  from  France,  he  believed,  in  his  conscience,  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury.     The  disposal  of  a  sum  of  £400,000 
obtained  from  the  East  India  Company  was  conducted  in  the  same  spirit.     It  was 
ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  be  disposed  of  by  parliament. 
Was  not  this  distinction,  then,  plainly  admitted  by  this  act?     And  was  it  not  pos- 
sible, that  honest  and  well-intentioned  ministers  might  think  of  applying  the  money 
in  question,  without  considering  that  tliey  had  committed  themselves  in  any  un- 
constitutional proceeding?     Never,  until  a  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the 
purity  of  their  motives,  would  he  become  a  party  to  any  measure  which  would  fix 
a  stigma  upon  their  names.     He  would  admit  that,  if  the  transaction  were  to  he  done 
over  again,  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  parliament  to  see  that  it  should  not  be 
repeated.      But  while  he  admitted  that,  could  he  agree  to  such  a  resolution  as  the 
present,  without  any  consideration  of  the  motives  of  the  men,  without  any  reference 
to  their  characters,  and  without  any  allowance  for  the  hurry  of  business  and  the 
perplexity  of  state  affairs?     He  had  no  objection,  far  from  it,  to  take  a  security  for 
the  future.     But  the  real  question  was,  what  was  the  motive,  what  the  intention, 
upon  which  they  had  acted?     They  knew  that  a  triennial  report  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests  would  be  made,  and  that,  in  that  report,  the  application  of  the  sum  would 
appear.     He  had  no  objection  that  the  triennial  report  should  be  changed  to  a  j'early 
report.     It  would  give  a  security  against  the  appropriation  of  any  suras  without  the 
knowledge  of  parliament.     But,  while  he  might  be  inclined  to  be  of  that  opinion, 
was  he,  if  in  the  finance  committee  he  had  admitted  that  the  transaction  was  inad- 
vertent or  negligent,  when  he  came  within  the  walls  of  that  House  to  be  reminded 
of  that  admission,  and  to  be  told,  that  he  was  therefore  bound  to  vote  for  the  censure 
proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  ?     He  would  not,  under  such  circumstances,  con- 
cur in  a  censure  on  men  removed  from  all  connection  with  public  affairs,  and  who 
could  not  explain  the  motives  by  which  they  had  been  actuated.     He  was  quite 
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ready  to  allow,  if  an  imperative  duty  called  upon  the  House  to  visit  any  public 
conduct  with  censure,  that  then  no  consideration  of  the  death  of  one  party,  or  of  tlie 
calamity  which  afflicted  the  other,  ought  to  interfere  with  the  rigid  performance  of 
that  duty.  The  death  of  the  one,  or  the  affliction  of  the  other,  would  not,  in  such 
a  case,  be  the  shield  with  which  he  should  seek  to  defend  them.  What  he  maintained 
was,  that  the  present  was  not  a  case  for  censure.  But  even  if  he  were  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  he  never  should  perform  any  public  duty  with  feelings  of  so  much 
pain,  as  those  with  which  he  should  censure  a  lamented  individual,  whose  principles 
and  talents  had  been  so  unequivocally  recognised  in  that  very  session,  or  approach 
with  any  other  feehng  than  deep  respect — he  had  almost  said  the  memory  of  a  noble 
lord,  who,  in  the  event  of  a  rigid  sense  of  public  duty  demanding  a  parliamentary 
censui-e  on  his  conduct,  might,  at  a  moment  when  his  calamity  pressed  upon  him 
with  less  urgency,  wake  to  the  consciousness,  that  the  only  notice  which  that  House 
had  taken  of  his  long  course  of  eminent  public  services  was  to  censure  him,  because, 
having  erroneously  read  the  31st  chapter  of  the  59th  Geo.  HI.,  he  had  applied 
.£250,000  to  a  public  service  under  that  erroneous,  interpretation.  He  repeated, 
that  he  should  never  perform  any  public  duty  so  reluctantly  as  to  agree  to  such  a 
censure  on  Lord  Liverpool,  if  that  were  to  be  the  only  notice  which  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  take  of  that  noble  lord's  public  conduct. 

The  House  at  length  divided ;  for  the  motion,  102  ;  for  the  previous  question,  ISI ; 
majority  against  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor's  motion,  79. 


EMIGRATION. 
JoNE  24,  1828. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved — "  That  this  House  will,  early  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  adopting 
such  measures,  whether  of  Emigration  upon  an  extended  scale,  or  otherwise,  as  may 
appear  to  be  most  calculated  to  relieve  the  pauperism  of  Ireland,  and  to  prevent 
the  injurious  effects  arising  therefrom  upon  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  this  country." 

In  the  ensuing  debate, — 

Mr.  Secretart  Peel  said,  that  no  one  could  be  less  disposed  than  he  was,  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  this  subject,  or  the  ability  with  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  introduced  it  to  the  House,  or  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  perseTered  in 
it,  under  all  the  discouragements  which  had  been  thrown  in  his  way.  At  the  same 
time,  he  thought  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  submitted  his  present  proposition  to 
the  House,  more  with  a  view  of  producing  a  discussion  than  of  taking  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  it;  because,  independently  of  the  substantial  objections  which  ex- 
isted against  his  right  hon.  friend's  resolution,  there  were  objections  in  point  of 
parliamentary  form  which  he  considered  to  be  unanswerable.  There  might  be 
circumstances  in  which,  with  a  view  to  allay  prejudice  or  to  remove  irritation,  it 
might  be  desirable  for  the  House  to  pledge  itself  to  the  course  which  it  would  pursue 
in  the  next  session;  but  such  a  proceeding  could  only  be  justified  under  particular 
circumstances  of  necessity,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  resorted  to  with  caution  and 
forbearance.  His  right  hon.  friend  proposed,  that  the  House  should  pledge  itself 
to  take  into  consideration,  early  next  session,  the  propriety  of  adopting  certain 
measures  of  emigration.  Now,  he  should  have  objected  to  such  a  proposition  had 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  been  definitely  described  ;  still  more  must  he  object  to  it, 
when  those  measures  were  vaguely  and  indefinitely  mentioned.  Let  distinct 
measures  be  proposed  to  parliament,  let  enquiries  be  made  into  their  details,  and  then 
the  House  would  see  what  it  ought  to  do;  but  how  it  could  lead  to  any  advantageous 
result  for  the  House  to  pronounce  a  pledge  that  it  would  do  something  in  the  next 
session,  without  stating  what,  he  coi  Id  not  possibly  imagine.  He  therefore  trusted  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  would  not  call  upon  them  to  give  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  his 
resolution,cithcrby  votingagainstit,orbyvotinginfavourof  thepreviousquestion.  The 
case  really  was  not  justified  by  that  strong  and  urgent  necessity, which  alone  ought  to 
induce  the  House  to  enter  into  a  pledge  as  to  its  future  conduct. — Having  said  this 
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much,  he  would  now  candidly  confess,  that  to  emigration  he  attached  considerable 
importance,  iu  one  point  of  view.  He  was  not  so  sanguine  as  his  right  hon.  friend 
as  to  the  immediate  benefits  which  it  would  produce.  When  his  right  hon.  friend 
told  him,  that  by  an  advance  of  £1,140,000 — an  advance  which  would  entail  on  the 
country  a  permanent  charge  of  <£57,000  a  year — only  nineteen  thousand  families 
could  be  removed,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  removal  of 
nineteen  thousand  families  from  the  three  branches  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would 
not  produce  any  sensible  relief  to  the  country  from  its  present  pressure  of  pauperism 
and  distress.  Still  he  was  of  opinion,  that  emigration,  if  it  were  conducted  without 
too  great  an  outlay  of  the  public  funds,  would  be  productive  of  great  ultimate  benefit 
to  the  lower  classes.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  to  the  colonies  themselves  a. system  of 
emigration  would  be  of  immediate  advantage.  An  hon.  member  had  told  the  House, 
that  the  colony  to  which  the  tide  of  emigration  was  flowing  was  a  colony  that  pro- 
duced nothing  but  a  few  skins  and  some  wretched  corn.  Now,  to  that  observation 
he  would  reply,  that  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  a  vast  empire,  which  owed  its 
origin  to  this  country,  had  risen,  within  the  memory'  of  man,  to  great  and  singular 
prosperity ;  and  that  if  he  could  introduce  a  flourishing  population  into  Canada, 
there  was  nothing  in  its  situation  or  climate  to  prevent  its  attaining,  in  course  of 
time,  equal  power  and  equal  prosperity.  He  should  think,  that  if  he  could  introduce 
into  that  colony  a  strong  and  vigorous  population,  speaking  the  English  language, 
actuated  by  English  feelings  and  habits,  and  creating  a  demand  for  English  manu- 
factures, he  should  have  conferred  a  benefit  upon  the  colony  itself,  and  also  upon  the 
mother  country.  He  was  not  insensiljle  to  the  advantages  which  we  derived  from 
colonial  strength  and  colonial  importance  ;  and  he  would  not  believe  that  the  only 
return  which  Canada  could  ni:ike  to  us  for  the  population  which  we  bestowed  upon 
her,  would  be  the  importation  of  a  few  bad  skins  and  a  little  worse  corn.  He  could 
not,  however,  consent  to  the  policy  of  laying  out  large  sums  of  public  money  to  en- 
courage emigration.  It  was  always  easy  to  talk  of  making  large  advances  out  of  the 
public  funds  ;  but  gentlemen  ought  not  to  forget,  that  in  making  those  large 
advances  from  the  public,  they  were  abstracting  a  large  portion  of  productive  capital 
from  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  The  question,  therefore,  was  simply  this — 
whether  it  were  better  to  let  the  productive  capital  remain  where  it  now  was,  or  to 
transfer  it  for  contingent  advantages  to  another  quarter?  He  had  no  objection  to 
giving  every  reasonable  facility  to  emigration  ;  but  such  facility  should  be  of  a  local 
nature.  lie  could  see  no  check  whatever  to  the  expectations  which  would  be  excited, 
supposing  the  government  were  to  say  that  it  had  £5,000,000  at  its  disposal  to  pro- 
mote emigration.  If  such  an  annunciation  were  to  produce  an  impression  among 
the  landlords,  that  they  must  eject  their  tenants  from  their  farms  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  proposed  system  of  emigration,  he  knew  that  the  lan<ilords  would  find  themselves 
disappointed  in  their  ideas;  but  he  did  not  know  what  intermediate  evil  might  arise 
before  they  found  out  their  disappointment. — It  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  the  project  of  his  right  hon.  friend  was  a  project  of  forced  emigration.  His 
right  hon.  friend  did  not  seek  to  compel  any  man  to  quit  his  country  against  his  will : 
he  only  wished  to  give  him  facilities,  if  he  were  voluntarily  inclined  to  try  his  fortune 
in  another  country.  Now,  if  the  landlord  who  wished  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
future  improvement  of  his  estate,  and  if  the  tenant  who  had  a  claim  on  his  landlord 
for  assistance,  and  who  wished  to  try  his  fortune  elsewhere,  would  assist  each  other  in 
pursuing  a  system  of  emigration,  something  effectual  might  be  done  for  the  eountrv 
by  encouraging  emigration.  If  any  magnificent  scheme  of  emigration  were  proposed, 
they  ought  to  apply  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  to  trying  it  on  a  small  scale  as 
an  experiment.  He  saw  many  difficulties  in  the  practical  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion. In  what  mode,  for  instance,  the  Irish  pauper  was  to  be  selected  for  emigration  : 
how  far  it  was  fair  to  call  upon  the  people  of  England,  who  had  to  pay  their  own 
poor-rates,  to  defray  the  expenditure  for  relieving  the  Irish  landlords  from  theirs; 
and  likewise  how  it  was  possible  to  provide  that  check  upon  the  desire  for  emigration 
which  must  always  operate,  while  pecuniary  encouragement  was  held  out,  and  which 
w.as  necessarily  calculated  to  unsettle  the  improvement  of  things  at  home,  and  keep 
the  population  wildly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  constant  change.  He  admitted 
that  England  was  in  this  respect  differently  situated  from  Ireland,  from  her  system 
of  poor-rates  being  so  arranged,  as  to  afford  facilities  for  the  repayment  of  the 
42 
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necessary  advances.  Still,  though  he  was  not  disinclined  to  the  principle,  he  must 
see  his  way  previously  through  all  the  complicated  details  upon  which  must  mainly 
depend  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking.  Against  aiFording  new  facilities  for 
mortgaging  the  poor-rates,  there  must  naturally  arise  a  variety  of  objections.  The 
best  limit,  at  present,  to  their  undue  extension  was,  that  the  pressure  of  the  screw 
was  immediately  felt ;  but  if  they  once  allowed  the  present  generation  to  cast  the 
burthen  upon  their  successors,  they  would  introduce  a  sort  of  funded  system  into  the 
poor-rates,  the  evils  of  wiiich  it  would  be  difficult  to  avert.  How,  too,  were  the 
landlords  tu  be  protected  against  the  votes  of  the  tenants  at  vestries,  who  had  the 
immediate  power  of  imposing  this  mortgage,  and  who  had  likewise  ail  the  induce- 
ments to  throw  the  burthen  from  their  shoulders  in  futuro  upon  the  land  ?  A  fixed 
plan  of  emigration  assumed  that  the  pauper's  necessities  required  a  permanent 
change,  which  was  not  the  fact ;  for  his  condition  was  dependent  upon  the  fluctuation 
of  labour.  He  did  not  decide  against  the  principle  of  tlie  proposed  measure  ;  he  only 
desired  caution  and  deliberation  in  the  consideration  of  the  details,  before  any  final 
arrangement  should  be  held  out  to  the  country.  They  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
committee  of  the  year  before  last  recommended,  by  a  special  report,  an  advance  of 
£50,000  for  the  emigration  of  the  poor  of  Scotland  ;  yet  a  change  speedily  took  place 
in  the  demand  fur  labour,  and  this  report  was  never  acted  upon,  tliere  being  no 
claimants  for  the  benefit  of  it  at  the  time  when  it  might  have  been  brought  into  action. 
He  hoped  to  see  a  similar  improvement  produce  the  same  results  elsewhere.  He  had 
not  adverted  to  the  natural  and  just  facilities  which  the  government  might  give  to 
volunteer  emigrants;  he  meant  of  that  class  whose  own  means  were  sufficient  to  hold 
out  a  prospect  of  their  forming  a  nucleus  for  a  labouring  population  in  the  colonies. 
And  here  he  thought  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  for  his  valuable  friend  Colonel 
Cockburu  to  prosecute  his  enquiries  in  North  America  for  the  Colonial-ofSce ;  so 
that  persons  desirous  of  embarking  adequate  capital,  should  have  some  place  to  which 
they  could  resort  for  bona  fide  information  respecting  the  qualities  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  land  where  they  might  wish  to  settle.  And  upon  this  point  any  expense 
of  a  moderate  nature  to  wliich  the  country  might  be  put,  would  be  ultimately  com- 
])ensated  out  of  the  sale  of  reserved  lands.  In  looking  at  this  subject  of  emigration, 
he  did  not  contemplate  the  acquisition  of  any  immediate  relief  to  the  community  ; 
but  lie  thought,  if  prudently  regulated,  it  might  be  rendered  subservient  to  tlie  at- 
tainment of  eventual  benefit.  He  held  in  as  great  scorn  as  his  right  hon.  friend, 
those  ignorant  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  raise  an  outcry  against  his  plans  by 
persons  who  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  report,  or  the  evidence  on  which 
it  was  founded.  He  hoped  his  right  hon.  friend  would  not  press  I'.is  motion  to  a  division. 
Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  shoi'tly  replied,  and  consented  to  willidraw  his  motion. 
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On  Mr.  N.  Calvert's  motion  "  That  this  bill  be  recommitted,"  Mr.  Tennyson, 
desirous  to  postpone  the  measure  till  next  session,  moved  "  That  this  report  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  this  day  three  months."  Mr.  Stewart  seconded  the  amendment ; 
on  which, — 

Mb.  Secketaky  Peel  said,  he  was  confident  he  had  fully  satisfied  the  House 
that  he  had  not  given  the  slightest  indication  of  the  course  which  he  intended  to 
pursue,  in  the  event  of  one  franchise  only  being  placed  at  their  disposal.  He 
had  acted  on  the  case  of  Penryn,  as  on  a  good  case,  and  never  contemplated  that 
the  bill  would  have  been  thrown  out  in  another  place.  The  details  into  which 
he  had  entered  on  former  occasions  were  sufficient  to  show,  if  his  declaration 
were  not  sufficient,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  contemplated  that 
the  case  now  before  them  would  arise.  As  to  the  charge  that  he  was  influenced 
by  any  party  or  personal  considerations,  and  particularly  as  to  the  charge  of  his 
wishing  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  he  could  only  give  a  general  and 
flat  denial.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  hundred.  He  did  not  give  his  vote  with 
*he  view  of  supporting,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  persons  or  any  parties.    He 
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hac  before  stated,  and  he  was  ready  to  repeat  it, — that,  supposing  there  were  only  one 
borough  to  dispose  of,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  there  was  any  reason  for  tlie 
consideration  of  it  being  made  a  government  measure.     Ho  did  not  think  that  tlie 
franchise  ought  to  be  continued  to  East  Retford.     The  delintjuency  of  the  boroui^h 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  satisfied  the  franchise  ought  not  to  remain  there.     The 
question,   then,   was  simply  this — what  course  ought  to  be  pursued?     One  hon. 
gentleman  says  the  franchise  ought  to  be  transferred  to  Birmingham  ;  the  noble  lord 
asked  it  for  Yorkshire;  and  his  hon.  friend  wished  it  to  be  extended  to  the  hundred 
of  Bassetlaw.     Now,  he  admitted  tliat  two  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  preferred 
the  hundred  to  Birmingham  would  apply  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord.     If 
the  agricultural  interest  were  to  be  considered,  that  would  be  as  well  done  by  trans- 
ferring the  franchise  to  one  of  the  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  as  to  the  hundred  of  Basset- 
law.  He  also  admitted  that  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  consult  the  interest  of  East 
Retford  at  all.     If  the  Lords  had  extended  the  franchise  of  Penryn  to  the  hundred,  he 
should  have  votetl  that '  the  other  franchise  should  be  transferred  to  a  town.  East 
Retford  had  no  claim  at  all  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage if,  while  they  punished  the  delinquents,  they  could  also  attend  to  the  interests 
of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  corru[)tion.  He  looked  upon  a  franchise  as  a  great 
public  trust,  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  who  had  the  power  of  withdrawing  it  if 
they  found  that  those  to  whom  it  had  been  committed  had  violated  that  trust.  Pie  had 
also  said,  that  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  sometimes  necessary  that  the  innocent 
should  be  included  in  the  punishment  <:i  the  guilty.     This  was  the  case  in  corporate 
bodies,   where  the  minority  mu>t  abide  by  the  act  of  the  majority.     There  was, 
however,  one  ground  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  not  adverted — the  noble  lord  hud 
not  taken  the  county  of  Nottingham  into  consideration.     Now,  he  was  unwilling 
that  the  proportion  of  the  representatives  of  the  counties  should  be  disturbed  witii- 
out  good  cause.     He  had  rested  a  part  of  his  argument,  on  a  former  occasion,  on  the 
fact,  that  the  county  of  Cornwall  returned  forty-four  members,  while  that  of  Notting- 
ham returned  only  eight.     That  part  of  his  argument  had  been  found  great  fault 
with ;  but  he  had  never  heard  the  case  of  a  Cornish  borough  brought  forward  in  that 
House,  without  the  fact  of  Cornwall  returning  forty -four  members  being  strongly 
insisted  upon.     In  the  case  of  Grampound,  the  noble  lord  had  relied  greatly  on  this 
fact,  and  had  argued,  that  there  could  be  no  injustice  in  depriving  Cornwall  of  two 
of  its  members.     He  knew  the  danger  of  this  argument  if  carried  to  an  extreme  : 
yet  it  must  be  seen  that  there  was  more  justice  in  taking  two  members  out  of  forty- 
four,  than  in  taking  two  members  out  of  eight.     Now,  seeing  that  the  county  of 
Nottingham  returned  only  eight  members,  and  that  the  proposal  now  made  would 
reduce  that  number  to  six ;  seeing  that  the  hundreiA  of  Bassetlaw  contained  thirty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  included  several  large  market-towns  which  were  un- 
represented, and  were  under  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy;  he  could  conceive  no 
reason  for  departing  in  this  case  from  the  rule  which,  the  case  of  Grampound  alone 
excepted,  had  invariably  been  followed.     With  the  exception  of  Grampound,  the 
franchise  of  delinquent  boroughs  had  always  been  extended  to  the  hundreds.     When 
the  franchise  of  Shoreham  was  extended  to  the  rape  of  Bambcr,  Lord  Chatham  said, 
he  was  glad  that  Shoreham  had  been  taken  away  from  India  and  restored  to  Sussex; 
meaning,  that  he  was  glad  that  East-Indian  interest  in  the  borough  had  been  de- 
stroyed.    I\Ir.  Fox,  also,  so  far  from  recognising  the  principle  of  transferring  the 
franchise  to  a  large  town,  was  of  opinion  that  the  rights  of  the  minority  ought  to  be 
respected;  and  upon  that  ground  he  condemned  the  proceedings  in  the  cases  of 
Shoreham,  Cricklade,  and  Aylesbury.     In  the  case  of  Stockbridge,  I\Ir.  Fox  thought 
that  the  delinquents  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  innocent.     He  saw  no  reason 
why  the  bill  should  not  now  be  made  as  perfect  as  it  could  be ;  and  though  it  might 
not  pass  into  a  law  this  session,  his  hon.  friend  would  have  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing it  to  the  notice  of  the  House  early  in  the  next.     He  should  be  sorry  to  see 
East  Retford  restored  to  its  original  state,  and  trusted  that  the  House  would  never 
agree  that  a  writ  should  be  issued  for  two  new  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for 
that  borough. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  recommitment  was  carried,  by  97  against  42; 
Majority  55. 


ceo  SPEECHES  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

AFFAIRS  OF  PORTUGAL. 

June  30,  1828. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, — 
Mk.  Secretary  Peel,  in  reply  to  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  said  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  avoid  any  expression  which  could  be  construed  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  former 
declaration,  that  the  highest  disapprobation  was  felt  by  his  majesty's  government  at 
the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by  Don  Miguel.  He  must  however,  contend, 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  this  country,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  not  to  seek  out  for  ex- 
ceptions to  the  great  general  principles,  but  to  observe  that  course  of  conduct  which 
■we  wished  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  us  under  similar  circumstances,  and  that 
course,  too,  which  was  consistent  with  the  doctrines  which  must  be  held  as  governing 
the  practice  under  international  law.  It  might  be  very  unfortunate  that  certain 
inferences  should  be  drawn  from  particular  expressions.  It  might  be,  that  the 
Portuguese  multitude  were  so  ignorant  as  to  be  liable  to  draw  those  inferences.  It 
might  be,  that  a  correspondence  had  existed  which  had  led  to  false  expectations;  but 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  English  government,  in  determining  the  course  they  should 
pursue,  with  respect  to  the  notification  of  an  eftective  blockade,  to  put  all  such 
extrinsic  circumstances  out  of  view.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  correspondence  to 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded— before  the  notification  to  British 
merchants  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade,  he,  as  the  organ  of  the  government  in 
that  House,  had  expressly  declared,  that  Lord  Beresford,  in  whatever  he  had  written, 
had  no  authority  whatever  to  express  the  sentiments  of  any  confidential  adviser  of 
the  Crown.  But  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  put  a  construction  upon  the  corre- 
spondence of  Lord  Beresford,  he  begged  the  House  to  have  some  regard  for  the  de- 
claration of  his  lordship  himself,  and  not  to  adopt  the  construction  which  was  made 
by  parties  interested  in  making  it  unfavourable.  Lord  Beresford  had  not  only  stated 
in  his  correspondence  that  he  was  not  authorized  tospeak  the  sentiments  of  any  minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  but  had  expressly  abstained  from  giving  any  countenance  to  any 
attempt  to  overturn  the  constitution  in  Portugal.  Then,  as  to  the  fear  of  any 
misconstruction  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  British  government  arising  from  the 
terms  made  use  of  in  the  notification  of  the  blockade,  he  thought  he  had  distinctly 
declared  their  total  disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  Don  Miguel.  If  the 
expressions  of  ministers  were  not  sufficient,  was  not  the  formal  suspension  of  the 
functions  of  our  ambassador  satisfactory  evidence  on  that  head  ?  Even  if  the  expres- 
sions were  incautious,  in  which  it  had  been  notified  to  British  merchants,  that  an 
effective  blockade  existed,  could  that  countervail  the  moral  force  of  the  declarations 
previously  made,  of  the  disposition  of  the  British  ministry  ?  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man did  not  find  fault  with  the  notification  of  the  blockade.  He  admitted  it  to  be 
very  possible,  that  there  might  have  been  no  other  course  open  to  government ;  but 
he  quarrelled  with  the  particular  expressions  in  which  that  notification  was  made. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had,  indeed,  intimated  that  another  course  would  have 
been  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings  ;  though  he  doubted  whether  it  would  have  been 
more  consistent  with  the  advice  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  given 
to  the  Crown,  if  he  had  been  called  on  to  do  so.  He  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
the  course  recommended  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be  much  less  prudent 
than  that  which  had  been  pursued.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  advised  the  ob- 
servance of  perfect  neutrality;  and  that  we  should  publicly  notify,  that  we  would 
respect  the  blockades  of  neither  party,  considering  them  to  be  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  British  merchants.  That,  in  fact,  would  be  a  declaration  of  war 
against  both  parties.  If  the  principles  advanced  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were 
to  govern  the  country,  we  should  soon  be  involved  in  wars  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  wished,  that  the  terra  "  blockade"  had  not  been 
made  use  of;  but  that  it  had  been  merely  intimated,  that  the  port  of  Oporto  had 
been  placed  under  interdiction.  He  did  not  know  what  other  terra  could  be  used  to 
describe  an  effective  blockade.  It  was  the  term  always  used,  but  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man said  that  it  implied  the  recognition  of  a  legitimate  and  perfect  authority  [No, 
from  Sir  J  Mackintosh].  He  had  taken  down  the  words,  and  could  not  be  mistaken. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  admitted  that  to  be  the  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  draw 
any  unfavourable  inference  from  the  use  of  that  term  with  respect  to  Oporto.     There 
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was  no  legitimate,  recognised  authority  in  Greece  when  the  persons  exercisint^  the 
powers  of  government  there  declared  Napoli  di  Romania  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
The  British  government,  although  we  had  no  established  relations  with  the  persons 
exercising  the  government  in  Greece,  recognised  that  blockade.  Hir  F.  Adam  told 
tlie  JJritish  merchants,  that  if  they  violated  the  blockade  they  could  make  no  claim 
ibr  restitution  or  compensation.  Again,  the  persons  exercising  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  Chili  in  1819,  with  a  most  inadequate  force,  determined  on  a  blockade  of 
about  500  leagues  of  coast.  The  fact  was  never  notified  to  us,  but  arrived,  he  be- 
lieved, througli  the  channel  of  the  newspapers;  nevertheless,  government  thought  it 

their  duty,  in  fairness  to  British  merchants,  to  notify  the  existence  of  the  blockade. 

They  did  not,  however,  notify  that  the  blockade  was  effective,  because  it  was  ad- 
mitted not  to  be  elective.     If  the  blockade  had  been  confined  to  the  port  of  Callao, 
instead  of  extending  over  five  hundred  leagues  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
it  would  have  been  respected  as  an  effective  blockade.     If,  then,  the  term  which  had 
always  been  used,  were  employed  in  notifying  the  blockade  of  Oporto,  how  could  it 
be  contended  that  an  unfavourable  use  could  be  made  of  the  circumstance.     He  was 
therefore  warranted  in  saying,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  objection  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  blockade."     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  said,  that  we  ought  not  to  have  stated  that  the  blockade  had  been 
instituted  Ijy  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal.     But  before  the  British  government 
could  resolve  on  disclaiming  the  designation  usually  applied  to  a  person  exercising 
the  powers  of  government,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  a  variety 
of  circumstances.     At  the  time  when  intelligence  of  the  blockade  arrived  in  England, 
the  functions  of  our  ambassador  were  suspended,  it  was  true;  but  he  had  not  then, 
nor  u])  to  the  present  moment,  been  withdrawn.     The  British  consul  also  remained. 
yVe  had  marked  our  disapproval  of  the  conduct  which  Don  Miguel  had  pursued,  and 
the  suspicion  which  we  entertained  of  his  intentions ;  but  as  yet  no  step  had  been 
taken  by  the  British  government,  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  executive  au- 
thority in  Lisbon  was  dissolved.     It  was  not  for  him  to  say  when  the  period  would 
arrive  which  would  warrant  the  making  of  such  a  declaration;  he  would  only  state, 
that  it  had  not  been  made  when  the  intelligence  was  received  of  tlie  blockade  of 
Oporto.     In  consistency  with  the  course  which  the  government  of  this  country  was 
pursuing,  they  were  bound  to  give  Don  Miguel  the  title  by  which  alone  we  had 
recognised  him; — namely,  that  of  Prince  Hegent  of  Portugal.     What  remonstrances 
the  British  government  had  made  against  the  course  which  Don  Miguel  was  pursu- 
ing— what  hopes  might  have  been  entertained  of  the  eflect  which  those  remonstrances, 
combined  with  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  Europe,  would  produce  on  the  mind 
of  the  young  prince,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  criminal  intentions,  it  was  unne- 
cessary then  to  state ;  but  he  thought  that  those  who   viewed  the  subject  dispas- 
sionately, would  admit,  that  it  was  not  for  a  foreign  government,  even  with  refer- 
ence to  those  most  improper  acts;  namely,  the  presentation  of  addresses  in  which 
Don  Miguel  was  requested  to  assume  the  title  of  king— to  declare  that  the  govern- 
ment in  Portugal  was  dissolved,  by  denying  the  title  which  had  been  delegated  by 
the  sovereign  of  that  kingdom.     The  more  prudent  course  was  to  try,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  efi'ect  of  the  strong  remonstrances  which  had  been  made  on  our  part, 
and  the  combined  remonstrances  which  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  other  great 
powers,  rather  than  to  declare  that  ail  our  relations  were  broken  ofl";  which  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  authority  was  at  an  end  in  Portugal.     All  our 
ministers  were  still  in   Portugal.     Our  consuls  were  in   comnuuiication  with   the 
ofhcers  of  the  government  acting  under  the  authority  of  Don  Miguel.     In  conclusion 
he  denied,  not  only  that  any  thing  had  been  done  by  the  British  government  which 
was  calculated  to  imi)ly  the  slightest  approbation  of  the  course  pursued  by  Don 
Miguel,  or  inconsistent  with  the  previous  declarations  made  by  the  government  of 
their  total  and  unqualified  disapproval  of  that  course  of  conduct. 
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SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

July  1,  1828. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved,  "  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  Con- 
sideration the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  enquire  into 
the  present  System  of  supplying  Water  to  the  Metropolis,  and  to  state  if  any,  and 
what  Remedies  can  be  applied,  to  the  many  and  great  Grievances  alleged  to  exist  in 
the  System." 

Mk.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  considered  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  a?, 
connected  with  the  comfort,  the  feelings,  and  even  the  health,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  metropolis.  It  was  undoubtedly  fit  that  the  House  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  companies  discharged  the  obligations  they  had  taken  on 
themselves  under  the  authority  of  Parliament.  He  was  not  opposed  to  an  enquiry 
being  instituted  for  that  purpose;  but  there  was  one  point  of  the  hon.  baronet's 
speech  from  which  he  totally  dissented. — He  had  said,  that  the  remedy  lay  with 
government,  and  that  it  was  for  them  to  meet  the  complaints  of  the  public.  Had 
the  hon.  baronet  reflected  on  the  expense  which  would  be  incurred  by  a  compliance 
with  his  suggestion?  In  resisting  the  hon.  baronet's  proposal,  he  was  aware  it 
might  appear  that  he  was  undervaluing  the  importance  of  the  question ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  lighting  the  city  was  a  subject  of  importance,  as  it 
tended  to  diminish  crime ;  tliat  security  against  fire  was  no  less  important ;  and 
yet  those  matters  were  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise.  Roads,  bridges,  and  the 
supply  of  markets,  all  of  which  were  of  consequence  to  the  public,  were  not  directly 
interfered  with  by  government; — and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  he  was  convinced 
that  it  ought  not  to  interpose  in  the  present  instance.  The  expense  was,  in  itself, 
a  material  objection;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  supply  would  be  ultimately 
less  satisfactory,  should  the  home  department  be  obliged  to  undertake  its  superin- 
tendence. The  construction  of  aqueducts  would  cost  millions  of  money,  and 
should  not  be  lightly  undertaken,  especially  as  he  considered  that  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  water  was,  in  a  measure,  imaginary.  The  hon.  baronet  had  said, 
that  he  could  procure  a  plan  by  which  salubrious  M'ater  from  a  high  point  of  the 
river  could  be  supplied  to  the  metropolis.  If  such  a  plan  could  be  effected,  indivi- 
duals would  be  fousid  ready  to  undertake  it,  if  it  were  likely  to  turn  out  a  profitable 
speculation.  The  commission  appointed  by  his  predecessor  was  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  on  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis — on  its  quantity  and  its 
quality.  The  commission  hr.d  sat  nearly  six  months,  and  had  cost  £800;  when  he 
found  it  necessary  to  give  tliem  a  hint,  that  it  was  time  to  give  in  the  result  of 
their  analysis  of  the  various  descriptions  of  water,  respecting  which  they  were 
instructed  to  enquire.  But  it  was  never  intended,  by  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mission, that  government  should  take  upon  itself  the  business  of  supplying  water 
to  the  metropolis.  The  taking-  of  surveys  had  been  recommended;  but  before 
government  sanctioned  such  a  measure,  an  estimate  of  the  expense  should  be  fur- 
nished. Since  the  publication  of  the  Report,  a  communication  had  been  made  to 
him  from  the  Grand  Junction  Company,  stating  that  they  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  purchase  500  acres  near  Barnes,  and  tliat  they  proposed  to  convey  water  from 
Barnes ;  or,  if  that  were  not  high  enough,  they  proposed  even  to  bring  it  from 
Richmond  or  Teddington.  As  to  the  proposed  enquiry,  he  was  anxious  even  to  go 
farther  than  the  hon.  baronet;  he  consented  to  the  appointment  with  not  merely  a 
restricted,  but  with  full  pov/ers.  If  the  hon.  baronet  wislied  to  lay  the  commence- 
ment of  such  an  enquiry  in  the  present  session,  he  would  not  oppose  it;  but  as  the 
hon.  baronet  did  not  bring  forward  the  subject  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session,  he 
would  suggest,  that  the  enquiry  might  be  more  etfective  if  it  were  postponed  until 
the  next  session.  If  then,  on  investigation  it  should  appear,  that  water  was  su['- 
plied  from  impure  sources;  if  bills  were  introduced  late  in  the  session,  under  tides 
which  gave  no  correct  notion  of  the  enactments;  if  exorbitant  rates  were  levied; 
these  were  abuses  which  sliould  be  corrected.  lie  had  now  given  his  advice  to 
the  hon.  baronet:  he  trusted  he  had  satisfied  him  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  he  would  leave  him  to  pursue  whatever  course  he  might 
think  proper. 
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Sir  Francis  Burdett,  after  some  brief  remarks  from  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  Mr. 
VVarburton,  said  he  would  move,  in  lieu  of  his  former  motion,  "  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  present  system  of  supplying  Water  to  the 
Metropolis,  including  the  Borough  of  Southwark  ;  and  into  the  amount  of  the  rates 
paid  by  the  inhabitants." — Agreed  to. 


UNION  WITH  IRELAND.— CONDUCT  OF  THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 

July  3,  1828, 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  "  Copies  or  Extracts  of 
all  Correspondence  between  the  British  and  Irish  Governments  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  of  Communications  with  them  at  the  period  of  the  Union." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  should  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  question  be- 
fore ihe  House  ;  namely,  whether  the  high  official  persons  alluded  to  had  given  such 
a  pledge  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  as  must  bind  their  successors  to 
the  adoption  of  the  line  of  conduct  to  which  they  had  so  pledged  themselves. — 
He  should  not  deny  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  all  along  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  only  with  the  proviso  that  such  securities  should  be 
given,  as  would  render  the  admission  of  their  claims  secure  in  the  eyes  of  their 
Protestant  fellow-citizens.  It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Pitt  thought  the  admission  of  the 
Catholic  claims  would  greatly  tend  to  settle  the  Union,  and  facilitate  the  measures 
of  government  in  that  country.  The  question  was,  whether  Mr.  Pitt,  or  those  in 
the  administration  of  affairs  under  him,  had  given  that  sort  of  pledge  which  amounted 
to  an  understanding,  that  in  the  event  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  being  carried,  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics  to  political  power  should  be  conceded.  He  would  broadly 
deny  that  such  a  pledge  had  ever  been  given.  And  this  he  would  do  on  the 
strength  of  documents  which  were  accessible  to  all.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  alluded  to  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  Lord  Castlereagli, 
on  whom  he  placed,  it  seemed,  great  reliance.  It  was  clear  that  both  the  former 
were  favourable  to  Catholic  emancipation.  In  consequence  of  being  thwarted  in 
this  instance,  Mr.  Pitt  evinced  his  sincerity  by  resigning.  Of  the  then  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  he  had  never  ceased  to  admire  the  integritj^,  sim- 
plicity, and  manliness  of  that  nobleman,  throughout  this  and  other  parts  of  his 
patriotic  career.  As  to  the  conduct  or  professions  of  that  nobleman,  he  would  deny- 
that  he  had  ever  been  instn;mental  in  creating  the  impression  that  such  a  pledge 
had  been  given  by  the  members  of  the  English  or  Irish  governments.  No  persons 
could  possibly  give  better  authority  or  evidence  on  the  subject  than  those  who 
were  the  prominent  political  parties  in  the  arrangement.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to 
infer,  that  had  Mr.  Pitt  so  far  pledged  himself  to  the  Catholic  body,  he  would,  in 
his  letter  to  the  king  in  1801,  previously  to  his  resignation,  avowedly  bocau;:-e  ho 
would  not  briiJg  forward  the  question  of  emancipation  with  the  authoritj'  of  go.ern- 
ment,  have  said,  "  I  feel  obliged  to  resign  my  place  in  your  Majesty's  council, 
because  the  obligations  of  good  faith  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  violated  unless  the 
question  be  conceded."  No  such  sentiment,  however,  escaped  from  him  in  that  letter. 
Shortly  after  the  Union  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from  office;  and  in  doing  so,  it  was  imjios- 
sible  to  deny  that  he  gave  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  value  which  he  set  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  Catholic  question.  In  1805,  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  office,  and  in 
that  year  the  Catholic  question  was  again  discussed.  He  would  beg  the  House  to 
attend  to  the  speeches  which  were  delivered  on  that  occasion,  one  of  which  he  should 
never  forget,  for  he  happened  to  have  heard  it. — He  never  heard  a  speech  which 
made  a  greater  impression  on  his  mind,  than  that  delivered  by  Mr.  Fox  during  that 
debate.  Both  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Grattan  were  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
arrangements  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  Union.  But  did  Mr.  Graitan, 
in  the  debate  of  1S05,  charge  Mr.  Pitt  with  a  breach  of  faith,  in  returning  to  office 
without  having  settled  the  Catholic  question  ?  If  pledges  had  been  given,  would 
he  not  have  called  on  Mr.  Pitt  to  fulfil  those  pledges  ?  But  what  were  the  expres- 
sions of  Mr.  Pitt  himself  in  1805  ?     They  showed  sinijily  th.at  he  was  still  favour- 
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able  to  the  question  ;   but  they  demonstrated  that  he  never  gave  any  pledge The 

right  hon.  gentleman  then  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  in  1805,  where  he 
said  that  he  had  been  against  the  Catholic  question  before  the  Union,  but  that  after 
that  measure  had  been  completed,  he  v?as  in  favour  of  the  question;  but  he  denied 
that  he  had  given  any  distinct  pledge  to  the  Catholics  that  their  question  should  be 
carried;   but  he  admitted  stating  that  the  justice  and  policy  of  maliing  concessions 
were  more  likely  to  be  made  apparent  in  a  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  than 
in  that  of  Ireland.     "  I  come,  then,"  concluded  Mr.  Pitt,  "  to  the  discussion  of  this 
question  perfectly  free  and  unfettered."     Such  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1805.    If,  then,  he  placed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  confidence  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  Pitt  for  sincerity,  he  could  not  but  deny  the  assertion,  that  Mr.  Pitt  ever 
gave  pledges  on  this  question.     Again,  the  language  of  Mr    Fox  on  the  same  occa- 
sion was  material.     "  I  have  been  told,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  that  no  promise  was  made 
to  the  Catholics,  and  I  believe  it ;   for  no  minister  could  pledge  himself  to  do  that 
which  parliament  alone  could  effect." — He  now  came  to  an  individual  who  was 
placed  in  as  delicate  and  trying  a  situation  as  Mr.  Pitt — he  meant  Lord  Cornwallis. 
— The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  he  admitted  that  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Mr. 
Pitt  could  not  enter  into  any  open  discussion  of  the  question  with  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment; for  being  a  parliament  so  entirely  Protestant,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see, 
that  if  they  thought  the  Catholic  question  had  a  better  chance  of  being  carried  by  an 
united  parliament,  they  would  not  have  consented  to  the  Union.     Now,  if  that  were 
the  case,  did  it  not  strike  every  person,  that  it  must  have  been  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  for  the  minister  to  authorize  the  Viceroy  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  Catholics, 
and  yet  that  that  communication  should  be  kept  secret  from  the  members  of  the 
Protestant  Parliament.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  stated  to  Mr.  Plowden,  that  the  ministers  of  1800  never  gave  a  pledge  that  they 
would  not  return  to  office  unless  the  Catholic  question  was  carried.      But  he  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  correspondence  between  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Lord  Cornwallis. — The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  read  the  letter  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh, on  March  3,  1801,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  it  was  evidently  Lord 
Cornwallis's  opinion,  that  no  pledge  had  been  given.      The  only  other  authority  to 
which  he  would  refer,  was  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  certainly  the  most  material 
instrument  in  carrying  the  Union.     Lord  Castlereagh,  on  May  25,  1810,  in  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  used  this 
language  : — "He  was  under  the  necessity  of  again  noticing  insinuations  such  as  had 
been  too  often  falsely  and  ignorantly  made,  that  pledges  were  given  ;  he  considered 
that  the  practice  of  representing  that  breaches  of  faith  had  been  committed,  tended 
to  excite  a  strong  sense  of  sutlering.     It  was  singular  that  if  pledges  were  given, 
none  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  should  come  forward  to  claim  their 
execution.     He  could  take  it  upon  him  to  assert  for  himself,  and  for  those  who 
belonged  to  the  government  at  the  time,  that  no  pledges  had  been  given.     At  the 
same  time  the  Catholics  very  naturally  formed  expectations  from  the  general  lan- 
guage held  out  to  them,  and  particularly  from  what  was  I'cpeatedly  told  them,  that 
their  question  would  be  in  a  better  condition  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  before  the 
united   parliament,  than   before  the  then  parliament  of  Ireland."     Such  was   the 
language  of  Lord  Castlereagh.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  spoken  of  a  letter, 
'vhich,  if  he  could  get  possession  of,  it  was  all  he  wanted.    Now,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  saying,  that  if  the  motion  were  carried,  he  could  produce  no  such  letter  of  Mr. 
Dundas.     It  was  not  written  in  his  capacity  of  minister.     It  was  a  letter  conveying 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dundas,  and  stating  what  course  he  should  pursue;  but  there 
was  no  record  of  it  in  the  Home  Office,  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  or  the  Colonial 
Office.     He  must  say,  that  in  relying  on   reports  of  parliamentary  speeches,   and 
upon  public  declarations  of  official  men,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  laid  no  foun- 
dation for  the  production  of  the  private  and  confidential  correspondence  of  ministers. 
Should  the  motion  be  agreed  to,  he  should  certainly  feel  it  his  duty  to  comply  with 
it ;  but  it  would  be  with  extreme  reluctance,  for  several  reasons.     The  chief  object 
in  calling  for  the  papers  was,  to  satisfy  the  House  as  to  tlie  course  taken  by  the 
Roman   Catliolics  with  respect  to   the  Union.     It  would  be  impof^sible,  from  the 
state  in  which  the  yjarties  were,  to  present  extracts  of  the  correspondence  without 
mixing  up  party  politics.  The  letters  were  written  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  when 
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the  parties  spoke  of  each  other  in  terms  in  which  they  would  not  now  do.  lie  was 
sure  he  could  satisfy  the  right  Iton.  gentleman,  that  nothing  could  be  so  in'^onvenient 
and  unwise,  as  to  revive  the  excitement  of  that  period.  These  were  the  grounds  on 
which  he  opposed  the  motion.  lie  had  avoided  all  topics  of  an  irritating  nature. 
He  had  attempted  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  differed  from  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, only  by  reference  to  those  authorities  to  which  every  man  had  access.  He 
had  stated  as  much  as  possible  respecting  the  expectations  said  to  be  held  out  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  from  obloquy 
the  characters  of  three  such  men  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  Lord  Castlereagh ; 
and  he  thought  he  had  proved  that  no  pledges  had  been  given  by  them,  and  subse- 
quently broken,  that  could  be  deemed  obligatory  ou  an  honourable  mind. — The 
motion  was  withdrawn. 


ORDNANCE  ESTLMATES— CANADA. 
July  7,  1828. 

In  a  committee  of  Supply  on  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  Sir  II.  Hardinge  m  ned 
"  That  ;£30,000  be  granted  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  Military  Works  at 
Kingston  in  Upper  Canada,  and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  year  1828  ;  upon 
an  Estimate  not  exceeding  £330,644." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  debate  on  this  resolution,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  (iMr.  Baring),  had  argued  the  question,  as  if  the  House  had  only 
the  choice  of  two  alternatives,  either  to  vote  this  sum  for  the  defence  of  the  Canadas, 
or  to  abandon  them  altogether.  It  was  clear,  that  if  the  hon.  gentleman  were  not 
prepared  to  abandon  the  Canadas,  his  whole  argument  was  conclusive  in  favour  of 
tlie  vote.  The  hon.  gentleman  himself  said,  "  Don't  disregard  the  Americans  :  they 
are  not  inattentive  to  military  science  :  they  are  training  up  their  youth  to  arms,  and 
they  have  an  extended  frontier  for  some  thousands  of  miles  adjoining  these  colonies." 
If  that  were  true,  was  it  not  wise,  in  time  of  peace,  to  make  preparation  for  an  effectual 
defence  ?  Tlie  hon.  gentleman  himself  must  admit,  unless  he  were  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the  abandoning  of  the  Canadas — that  the  most  economical  mode  was,  to  assist 
the  physical  strength  of  the  population  by  some  system  of  fortification. — But,  he 
would  ask,  could  this  country  abandon  its  Colonies?  This  was  not  a  question  to  be  de- 
cided by  considerations  purely  of  a  general  nature.  He  must  say,  that  while  he  admired 
the  eloquence  and  feeling  of  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Michael's,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  hon.  gentleman's  sentiments  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  soundest 
policy.  His  advice  was  : — "  Redress  the  grievances  of  the  Colonies :  attend  to  their 
just  complaints:  if  there  be  defects  in  the  Act  of  1791,  apply  a  remedy.  But,  as 
they  have  faithfully  stood  by  you  in  the  hour  of  danger,  do  not  abandon  them  now." 
Though  considerations  of  feeling  were  not  alone  to  determine  this  question,  they  were 
not  to  be  disregarded.  He  begged  the  House  to  consider  what  would  be  the  effect 
produced  on  the  other  Colonies,  if  this  country  were  to  abandon  the  Canadas.  If 
they  saw  the  miglity  power  of  this  country  shrinking  into  narrow  dimensions,  and 
exerted  only  for  selfish  purposes,  what  conclusion  must  they  form?  He  had  often 
seen  with  regret  a  disposition  shown  to  underrate  the  value  of  our  possessions 
abroad.  He  should  be  sorry  to  see  this  country,  on  any  course  of  abstract  reasoning 
or  political  philosophy,  make  the  experiment  of  trying  the  effect  the  loss  of  the 
Colonies  would  have  on  the  strength  of  the  empire.  Besides,  in  what  way  would 
they  make  the  experiment  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Callington  had  never  openly 
proposed  to  abandon  them  altogether; — but  he  had  talked  of  sounding  their  feelings 
as  to  a  separation.  To  any  such  course  he  could  not  consent.  If  they  were  pre- 
pared to  abandon  the  Colonies,  let  them  notify  their  resolution ;  but  he  would  be 
ashamed  that  parliament  should  say  to  the  Colonies,  "  Do  you  exercise  your  discre- 
tion as  to  this  question  ?  Do  you  give  your  voice,  whether  having  been  united  for 
better  and  for  worse,  you  should  not  agree  to  the  divorce  we  now  propose?"  It 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  tliis  country  to  make  up  its  mind,  than  thus  to  destroy 
the  affectionate  union  with  our  colonies.  But  he  did  not  see  on  what  principle  we 
could  abandon  the  Colonies.     We  had  rescued  them  from  the  country  to  which  they 
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originally  belonged,  and  they  had  been  faithful  to  us.  There  were  dissensions,  it 
was  true ;  but  tliey  were,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  the  connection  with  the  mother 
country,  and  from  the  constitution  of  all  free  countries;  but  in  loyalty  they  had 
been  absolutely  incorruptible Was  it  then  for  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  to  sig- 
nify to  her  Colonies,  that  she  was  about  to  abandon  them  as  a  burdensome  connec- 
tion ?  Was  she  to  tell  them  that,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  their  being  attacked, 
their  defence  would  be  too  onerous  for  her,  and  that  therefore  she  purposed  to  dissolve 
the  union  ?  But,  how  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Colonies  to  be  ascertained  ?  One 
hon.  member  suggested,  that  ^e  should  summon  all  the  leading  persons  of  the 
provinces,  and  leave  the  question  to  their  decision.  But  if  there  were  any  one  dis- 
tinct province  now  able  to  form  an  independent  government,  he  much  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  against  the  American  United 
States.  Again,  was  the  proposition  to  be  submitted  to  all  the  provinces,  or  was  it 
to  be  confined  to  the  Canadas  ?  Were  they  to  propose  that  the  Canada*  should  be- 
come separate  and  independent  States  ?  What  chance  was  there  that  they  v/ould 
remain  so,  with  a  powerful  neighbour  like  the  United  States  by  their  side  ?  As  to 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  they  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  de=ertion.  Why 
were  they  to  be  abandoned  ?  Was  the  proposition  to  be  made  to  Newfoundland  ? 
Were  we  to  abandon  to  the  North  Americans  the  possession  of  the  fisheries  on  tlie 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  give  to  the  United  States  the  advantages  wcnow  derive 
from  that  source  ?  He  was  ready  to  concede,  that  the  time  might  come  w^hen  this 
proposition  might  be  carried  into  execution.  But  at  present,  were  the  population 
and  natural  strength  of  these  colonies  such  as  would  enable  them,  in  case  of  a  war, 
to  resist  the  aggressionsof  the  United  States  ?  If  ever  they  should  form  anindependent 
government,  God  grant  the  dissolution  of  the  connection  might  be  an  amicable  one  ! 
But  he  contended  that,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  might  amicably  sepa- 
rate from  us,  it  was  by  no  means  certain,  that  this  money  to  provide  them  with 
adequate  means  of  defence  would  be  ill  expended. 

The  resolution  was  cai'ried  by  V2G  against  51 ;  majority,  75. 


BRITISH  MERCHANTS'  CLAIMS  ON  SPAIN. 
July  15,  1828. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  brought  up  a  petition,  enumerating  the  harassing  delays 
and  disappointments  which  certain  British  merchants  trading  to,  residents  in,  or  con- 
nected with,  Spain,  had  experienced  in  their  attempts  to  recover  their  property,  era 
compensation  for  its  loss,  under  a  convention  concluded  between  His  Majesty's 
Government  and  tlie  King  of  Spain  in  the  spring  of  1823.  Their  losses  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £3,000,000. 

Me.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  deny  the  undoubted  justice 
of  the  claims  of  the  petitioners — claims  recognised  and  ratified  by  a  solemn  conven- 
tion, and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  borne  testimony  to  the  exertions  of  those 
who  had  attempted  to  give  effect  to  that  convention.  He  knew  that  IMr.  Canning-, 
and  after  him  Lord  Dudley,  had  given  their  utmost  attention  to  those  claims.  His 
noble  friend,  who  at  present  presided  over  the  Foreign  Department,  had  been  so 
much  occupied,  since  his  entrance  into  office,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  attend  to 
that  particular  subject.  He  nevertheless  believed,  that  nothing  was  more  on  his 
noble  friend's  mind,  than  to  obtain  justice  for  the  petitioners.  If,  having  said  thus 
much,  he  should  offer  any  opposition  to  the  motion,  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  attri- 
buted to  any  intention  to  oppose  claims,  the  justice  of  which  he  had  already  proclaimed. 
He  thought  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  must  see,  that  the  manifestation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  House  would  be  sufficient  for  his  object.  He  thought  also  that  to 
pledge  the  House  to  follow  up  the  motion  bj'  an  address  to  the  Crown,  was  a  pro- 
ceeding not  called  for  by  the  case  in  question.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  pledge  itself  to  ulterior  proceedings,  on  a  subject  re- 
specting whicli  negotiations  were  still  pending.  He  was  enabled  to  say,  that  a  greater 
probability  existed  at  present  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  matter  than  at  any 
former  period  ;  and  it  was  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Count  d'Ofalia  to  declare, 
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that  he  was  most  anxious  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  conclusion.     The  count  had  fall 
powers  lor  that  j)u>-pi;^e,  and  had  made  a  proposition,  the  difference  betweeo  the  sum 
mentioned  in  which,  and  that  claimed  by  the  petitioners,  was  not  so  material  as  to 
forbid  the  hope  that  the  affair  would  be  araicibly  settled. 
Tlie  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  KING'S  SPEECH,  ON  OPENING  THE  SESSION- 

CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

February  5,  18-29. 

Lord  Clive  moved,  and  Lord  Corry  seconded,  the  address  in  answer  to  His 
Majesty's  Most  Gracious  Speech,  delivered  by  Commission  on  opening  the  Session. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Skcrktary  Peel,  rising'  after  Mr.  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  said,  that  his  hon.  friend  who  had  spoken  last,  his  noble  friend  the  member 
for  the  county  of  Buckingham,  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Ripon,  and  his  hon. 
friend  opposite,  the  member  for  Dorset,  w^ould  at  least  believe,  that  nearly  the  most 
painful  circumstance  that  could  be  imposed  on  a  public  man,  in  the  performance  of 
a  public  duty,  must  be  when,  after  long  acting  with  a  number  of  individuals, — after 
proceeding  in  concurrence  with  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  a  particular  course 
of  policy,  he  (inds  himself  called  upon,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  to  separate  from 
them.  To  separate,  he  repeated,  from  men  for  whose  integrity,  ability,  and  con- 
scientious feelings,  he  entertained,  and  always  should  entertain,  the  profoundest 
respect,  must  certainly  be  counted  amongst  the  severest  sacrifices  of  a  public  man. 
But  he  trusted  that  his  hon.  friends  would  admit  this ;  namely,  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  stood  in  a  situation  different  from  that  in  v.hich  they  were  placed;  that, 
in  that  situation,  tliey  had  access  tr  information  which  his  hon.  friends  had  not;  and 
above  all,  that  they  stood  in  a  pca;liar  relation  to  his  Majesty,  by  which  they  had 
contracted  an  obligation,  as  responsible  servants  of  the  Crown,  from  which  they  could 
not  relieve  themselves  by  any  reference  to  past  declarations  or  past  circumstances, 
from  the  duty  of  giving  the  best  advice  which  they  could  form,  as  to  any  measure, 
under  the  then  existing  situation  of  affairs.  That  was  their  duty;  and  whatever 
might  have  been  tlie  understanding  on  vt'hich  governments  had  been  formed,  with 
respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  reservations 
which  individuals  had  made  when  entering  inro  the  service  of  the  Crown,  such  under- 
standinLTS  and  such  reservations  did  not  absolve  them  from  the  paramount  duty  of 
offering  the  best  advice  lo  his  Majesty,  upon  any  important  conjuncture,  and  of  being 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  that  advice.  He  did  not  mean  to  answer  the 
expressions  of  reproach  which  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  friends.  lie  admired  them  for 
retainin'jctheiropinions;  an.l  heonlyasked  them,  wbetherthey  would  wish  his  Majesty's 
ministers  to  retain  those  opinion«,  when  they  appeared  to  be  incompatible  with  tiie 
great  interests  whic'.i  they  were  called  on  to  guard  ?    If  his  Majesty's  ministers  believed 

tliat  adherence  to  resistance  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  ought  to  cease if 

they  thouglit  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  more  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large,  and  more  for  the  Protestant  interest,  to  take  into  consideration  the  entire 
condition  of  Ireland,  it  was  their  duty,  wifh  reference  to  those  interests  which  they 
had  a  common  benefit  in  preserving,  to  give  that  advice.  And  he  would  imhesitat- 
ingly  declare,  that  there  was,  under  present  circumstances,  much  less  of  evil,  much 
less  of  danger,  in  considering  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  by  a  united  government, 
than  there  was  in  any  other  cour.se  which  could  be  pointed  out.  He  pretended  to  no 
new  lights  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Ho  retained  the  same  opinion 
M'hich  he  ever  entert;iined  in  reference  to  that  question.  .  He  saw  as  clearly  as  ever 
the  dangers  which  he  had  heretofore  felt,  as  connected  with  that  subject;  but  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  pressure  of  present  evils  was  so  great  and  over- 
whelming, that  he  was  willing  to  encounter  the  risk  of  those  contingent  dano-ers, 
rather  than,  in  the  existing  situation  of  the  country,  to  endure  not  only  the  con- 
tinuance, but  the  aggravation  of  the  present  system. 

The  opinions  which  he  had  heretofore  expressed  on  the  Catholic  question  he  still 
retained — but  he  must  say,  that,  looking  to  the  position  of  the  government  of  the 
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country, — looking  to  the  position  of  the  legislature, — looking  to  the  disunion  which 
had  prevailed  on  this  subject  in  his  Majesty's  councils, — looking  to  the  disunion 
which  for  several  years  had  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature, — and  looking  to  the  eiFect  which  all  these  causes  had  produced  on  the 
state  of  Ireland ; — considering  all  these  things,  he  must  say,  that  there  appeared  to 
him  to  be  sufficient  reasons  to  induce  him  to  accept  of  almost  any  alternative,  rather 
than  endure  their  continuance.  For  the  last  five  and  twenty  years — ever  since  the 
year  1804 — there  had  been  a  division  in  the  king's  councils  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  question.  The  government  of  the  country  had,  at  intervals,  before 
that  time,  been  composed  of  persons  who  made  a  common  cause  in  their  resistance 
to  those  claims ;  but  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  men  holding  difterent  opinions 
upon  that  question  had  taken  a  part  in  his  Majesty's  councils.  When  Mr.  Pitt 
returned  to  office  in  1804,  it  was  notorious  that  he  entertained  a  strong  desire  to  settle 
the  question,  by  some  satisfactory  arrangement.  He  resisted,  it  was  true,  the  pro- 
position for  taking  the  question  into  consideration  ;  but  he  had  done  so  on  grounds 
of  temporary  convenience,  and  not  from  any  reasons  connected  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple. In  1806,  when  Mr.  Fox's  government  was  broken  up,  and  that  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville  and  INIr.  Fox  was  formed,  the  principle  of  neutrality  upon  the  Catholic  question 
was  one  of  the  covenants  upon  which  that  administration  was  founded  ;  and  it  was 
matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  same  principle  had  been  acted  upon  in  the  constitution 
of  every  administration  which  had  been  formed  in  the  country  from  that  time  down 
to  the  present  hour.  It  was  perhaps  as  unavoidable  as  it  was  notorious,  that  every 
administration  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  had  admitted  persons 
who  differed  in  opinion  upon  the  Catholic  question.  If  there  were  any  error  in  being 
a  party  to  such  a  system,  he  was  ready  to  take  to  himself  his  share  of  blame ;  but  it 
was  an  error  in  which  many  great  men  had  participated.  No  man  could  lament  this 
more  than  he  did ;  but  he  believed  that  the  ditference  which  existed  amongst  public 
men  upon  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question  was  so  great,  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  make  up  an  administration,  which  could  have  any  reasonable  hope  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  government,  if  it  had  been  founded  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  admitting,  in  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  that  question.  Men  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times ; 
and  to  adopt  a  course  which,  although  they  believed  it  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  state,  they  knew  to  be  unavoidable.  And  it  was  certainly  natural,  when  the 
country  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  peril,  that  men  who  had  at 
heart  the  general  prosperity  of  their  common  country,  should  merge  for  a  time  their 
differences  upon  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question,  in  the  desire  to  promote  the 
other  pressing  interests  of  the  country. 

He  said,  however,  that  the  reasons  which  operated  to  such  an  extent  then  could 
not  hold  good  now.  This  question  was  second  to  no  other  which  could  be  brought 
under  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  There  was  no  immediate  and  pressing  danger 
now,  which  prevented  us  from  giving  its  difficulties  our  full  attention.  This,  there- 
fore, was  his  first  position — that,  however  expedient,  or  however  allowable,  it  might 
have  been  for  the  government  to  profess  neutrality  upon  the  Catholic  claims  in  other 
times,  such  a  state  of  things  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  now.  At  a  time  when 
there  was  scarcely  an  individual  in  the  empire  who  did  not  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  and  who  was  not  even  making  it  the  topic  of  his  everyday's  discourse, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  government  to  remain  without  coming  to  some  decision, — 
without  sending  forth  some  exjdicit  opinion,  both  as  to  this  question  and  to  those 
that  were  connected  with  it.  These  considerations  had  compelled  him  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  Protestant  Institu- 
tions of  the  country,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  administration  to  abandon 
the  principle  of  neutrality  on  this  all-absorbing  question.  Besides  the  embarrass- 
ments attendant  upon  a  disunion  in  the  cabinet  on  the  Catholic  question,  there  was 
the  additional  embarrassment  in  the  disunion  which,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
it,  prevailed  in  the  Irish  administration.  Indeed,  the  disunion  of  the  cabinet  was 
calculated  to  create,  necessarily  and  inevitably,  a  corresponding  spirit  of  disunion  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Irish  government.  As  disagreement  on  the  Catholic  question 
was  the  principle  on  which  the  administration  in  England  was  formed,  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  same  principle  from  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
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administration.  Accordingly,  there  liad  been  at  one  time  a  Lord-lieutenant  in  Ireland 
entertaining  opinions  unfavourable  to  the  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  relief,  and  a 
Secretary  entertaining  opinions  favourable  to  it.  Again,  we  had  had  the  Lord-lieuten- 
ant favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  Secretary  of  opposite  sentiments. 
This  was  the  natural  resultof  a  divided  cabinet;  and  although  there  had  been  occa- 
sions, for  instance  recently,  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  the  Secretary  cherishing  the 
same  sentiments  on  the  question,  yet  they  were  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
a  disunited  cabinet.  Thus,  whether  the  administration  of  Ireland  vvere  united  in  favour 
of  concession,  or  disunited  against  it,  their  conduct  was  always  controlled  by  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  administration  in  England  was  formed  ;  namely,  one  of  disagree- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  concession.  Seeing,  then,  the  embarrassments  which  this 
principle  had  created  hitherto  in  the  construction  of  the  cabinet — seeing,  too,  the 
embarrassment  which  its  prevalence  extended  to  the  administration  of  atfaii's  in 
Ireland — and  seeing  further,  that  these  embarrassments  notonly continued,  butgreatly 
increased,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  things  could  not  and  ought  not  to 
remain  as  they  were  [hear!] — not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  question  itself,  but  in 
reference  to  the  public  interests,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  establishments, 
which  it  was  their  most  anxious  wish  and  bounden  duty  to  protect,  it  was  desirable 
that  things  should  not  remain  in  their  present  condition  [hear,  hear!]. 

Now,  he  asked  his  honourable  friends, — who,  he  believed,  would  hardly  contest 
this  proposition,  that  it  was  scarcely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  establishment 
that  this  question  should  remain  as  it  was — he  asked  them  to  consider  how  it  was 
to  be  met  ?  Was  it  possible  to  set  it  at  rest  by  forming  an  administration  of  persons 
prepared  to  resist  concession  to  the  Catholics,  under  any  circumstances  ?  Was  it 
pos.'-ible  to  do  this  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  and  opinion?  If  it  were 
admitted,  then,  that  matters  could  not  remain  as  they  were,  and  that  the  principle 
of  disunion  in  his  Majesty's  councils  ought  not  to  be  continued,  let  the  legislature  fairly 
and  dispassionately  consider  what  could  be  done.  And,  first,  let  them  enquire  whether 
a  minister  of  the  Crown,  anxious  to  support  the  established  religion,  and  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  country  with  benefit  and  success,  could  honestly  advise  his  Majesty 
to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  administration  on  the  principle  of  permanent  resistance 
to  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  He  repeated,  "  on  the  principle  of 
permanent  resistance,"  because  he  could  see  no  advantage  that  an  administration 
could  derive  from  temporary  resistance  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  for  if  temporary 
resistance,  founded  merely  on  passing  circumstances,  were  resorted  to,  the  adminis- 
tration which  adopted  such  a  course  at  once  admitted  and  conceded  the  abstract 
principle.  If  they  declared  that  there  were  some  reasons  which,  at  a  particular 
moment,  pressed  on  them,  as  forming  a  sufiicient  cause  for  a  refusal  of  concession, 
tliey  conceded  this  point — that  when  those  reasons  were  removed,  the  boon  ought  to 
be  granted.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  never  seen  any  advantage  that  could  result 
from  opposing  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  on  temporary  grounds.  The  inevitable 
result  of  placing  resistance  on  such  grounds  as  the  expression  of  strong  opinions,  or 
the  frequency  of  public  meetings,  the  object  of  which  might  be  to  prevent  the  govern- 
ment from  pursuing  its  own  lineof  policy,  would  be  to  prevent  concessions,  but  to  pre- 
vent them  on  unfair  grounds.  He  did  not  think  it  fair  that  permanent  resistance  should 
arise  out  of  temporary  grounds  of  expediency.  He  did  not,  therefore,  think  it  would  be 
good  for  the  country,  that  the  government  should  be  formed  upon  the  prinoi})le  of  per- 
manent, unqualified,  and  uncompromising  resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims.  He,  for 
one,  could  not  advise  his  Majesty  to  attempt  the  formation  of  such  a  government, 
because  he  thought  not  only  that  it  would  fail,  but  that  it  would  compel  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  question  at  last ;  while,  in  the  interim,  those  embittering  ani- 
mosities would  have  so  far  increased,  as  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  question  much 
more  difficult  than  it  would  have  been  before  tlie  constitution  of  such  a  government. 

Considering  that,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  a  majority  in  that  House  of 
272  against  266,  had  decided  in  favour  of  further  concessions  to  tlie  Roman  Catho- 
lics, to  oppose  such  concessions  would  be  to  stand  against  an  actual  majority  of  the 
House  ;  and  any  administration  formed  upon  the  principle  of  eternal  and  uncom- 
promising resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  must  ever  have  found  itself  in  positive 
minorities.  Was  there  the  least  chance  that  such  a  government  could  carry  through 
parliament  those  measures  wliich  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  on  which  it  had 
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been  founded  would  render  necessary?  These  were  matters  which  he  tliought  his 
hon.  friends,  in  treating  on  the  question,  could  not  refuse  to  take  into  their  considera- 
tion ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  they  must  see  how  absolutely  impossible  it  was  that 
they  should  be  overlooked  by  any  member  of  his  Majesty's  government.  The  hon. 
baronet,  the  member  for  Ripon,  should  recollect,  that  to  adopt  authoritative  and 
coercive  measures  would  be  to  give  a  triumph  to  those  very  persons  of  whom  he  had 
spoken  in  terms  of  so  much  reproach.  To  make  again  the  attempt  which  was  made 
in  1 825,  would  be  to  have  the  measure  followed  up  by  a  declaration  of  that  House, 
that  the  Catholic  question  ought  to  be  conceded.  On  the  fullest  consideration, 
therefore,  of  all  those  circumstances  which  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  their  con- 
sideration, if  it  were  intended  to  come  to  an  honest  and  correct  opinion  on  the  subject, 
he  was  entirely  satisfied,  that  the  attempt  to  form  an  administration  against  the 
principle  which  had  been  acted  upon  for  the  last  twenty -five  years — an  administra- 
tion composed  exclusively  of  persons  who  would  offer  an  uncompromising,  unqualified, 
and  permanent  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims — would  fail,  and  in  its  failure  pro- 
duce consequences  extremely  jjrejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  An 
attempt  from  which  he  expected  such  results  as  these,  he  certainly  would  never  advise, 
because  he  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made. 

If,  then,  it  were  conceded  to  him,  that  matters  could  not  remain  as  they  were, 
and  that  an  administration  could  not  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  permanent  resis- 
tance to  concession,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  only  one  alternative — namely, 
a  consideration  of  this  most  important  question,  with  a  view  to  effect  such  a  settle- 
ment of  it  as  should  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  He  would  again  ask  his  honour- 
able friends  if  they  did  not  see  in  the  divisions  which  the  discussion  of  this  question 
had  produced  between  the  two  Houses  of  the  legislature,  an  additional  reason  for 
endeavouring  to  effect,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  ?  Since  the  year  1807,  there  had  been  five  general  elections  in  this  country; 
namely,  one  in  1807,  another  in  1812,  another  in  1818,  another  in  1820,  and  another 
in  1826.  There  had,  therefore,  been  five  different  Houses  in  five  distinct  parliaments, 
and  four  of  these  had  adopted  resolutions  in  favour  of  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  House  of  Commons  elected  in  1807,  voted  in  1812  in  favour  of 
considering  the  question  of  concessions,  by  a  majority  of  235  to  106.  The  House 
of  Commons  elected  in  1812,  voted  also  in  favour  of  the  consideration,  by  a  major- 
ity of  264  to  224.  The  House  of  Commons  elected  in  1818,  which  was  the  only 
exception  in  these  five  parliaments,  resisted  the  consideration  of  the  question,  but 
only  by  a  majority  of  two ;  the  numbers  being  243  to  245.  The  House  of  Commons 
elected  in  1820,  passed,  in  1821,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  a 
majority  of  19.  Now,  to  consider  the  measures  of  relief  which  this  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature had  pursued.  In  1821,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  passed 
that  House  by  a  majority  of  19.  In  1822,  a  bill  for  permitting  Roman  Catholic 
peers  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords,  passed  by  a  majority  of  21.  In  1825, 
the  House  passed  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  by  a  majority  of  20.  In  1826, 
the  House  passed  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  by  a  majority  of  21 .  In  1 827, 
the  consideration  of  the  question  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  276  to  272  ;  but  in 
the  last  year  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  272  to  266.  In  four,  therefore,  out  of 
five  parliaments,  the  House  of  Commons  had  come  to  resolutions  in  favour  of  the 
concession.  It  was  not,  however,  so  with  the  other  House  of  parliament.  And  he 
must  say  he  thought  it  became  them  to  weigh  maturely  this  fact,  and  see  whether, 
in  this  difference  between  the  two  Houses  of  legislature,  there  was  not  to  be  found 
another  reason  for  taking  the  question  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  settle- 
ment of  it.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  d'fference  between  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  on  this  point  was  an  evil.  Certain  it  was,  that  it  acted  not  a  little 
prejudicially  on  the  government.  The  opinion  of  that  House,  which  had  been  so 
repeatedly  expressed  in  favour  of  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  animated  and 
encouraged  faction  in  Ireland,  though  it  was  by  no  means  intended  to  produce  that 
effect.  A  proper  line  was  not  drawn  between  the  proceedings  of  that  House  and  the 
views  which  were  entertained  out  of  doors  ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
it  to  be  his  firm  conviction,  tiiat  the  expression  of  this  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  considerably  raised  the  power  of  the  Catholics,  while  it  depressed  that  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland.      For  five  and  twenty  years  the  two  branches  of  the  Icgisla- 
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ture  had  been  divided  on  this  point;  and  he  saw  no  means  of  removing  the  evil, 
except  by  a  full  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  whole  question.  No  doubt,  any 
man  who  reasoned  upon  general  grounds,  and  not  from  e.\is;ting  circumstances, 
would  be  justified  in  adhering  to  his  resolution  on  this  question  ;  but  when  it  was 
found  that  such  a  resolution  acted  prejudicially  to  the  government,  it  was  surely  but 
fair  that  that  circumstance  should  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  admitted  as  a 
reason  for  the  settlement  of  differences,  which,  no  matter  on  which  side  the  riglit 
might  be,  or  supposed  to  be,  were  clearly  proved  to  be  injurious.  In  argument  and 
speculation  there  might  be  error ;  but  in  matters  of  fact  there  could  be  none. 
These,  then,  lie  repeated,  were  the  reasons  arising  out  of  continued  division  in  the 
councils  of  his  Majesty,  and  between  the  two  Houses  of  legislature,  which  had 
induced  him  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  no  alternative  left  them  but 
a  full  consideration  of  the  question,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  it.  Retaining 
his  former  views,  and  sensibly  alive  to  all  the  dangers  upon  which  he  had  before 
insisted,  he  still  found  that  he  could  embrace  this  alternative  and  come  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  because  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  other  dangers,  and  to 
other  inconveniences,  which  had  resulted  from  the  state  in  wliich  the  question  had 
till  now  remained.  His  hon.  friend  had  asked  him  what  particular  measure  it  was  in- 
tended to  propose.  If  his  hon.  friend  would  look  attentively,  he  would  find  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Address  which  pledged  his  hon.  friend,  or  any  other  member,  to 
support  the  measure,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  would  be  proposed ;  and  if  the 
question,  therefore,  remained  unanswered,  his  hon.  friend  could  not  justly  take  any 
exception  to  the  Address,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  on  this  subject.  But  he  would  satisfy  his 
hon.  friend,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers.  First,  it  was  their  intention,  in  conformity  v/ith  the  recommendation  in 
his  Majesty's  speech,  to  arm  the  executive  government  in  Ireland  with  sufficient 
power  to  suppress  an  Association,  which  had  been  productive  of  evils  so  notorious, 
that  he  was  spared  the  painful  task  of  dwelling  upon  them.  Until  this  was  done, 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  laws  in  Ireland  vindicated,  he  did  not  think  that  they  ought 
to  be  called  upon  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  concessions.  It  was  not 
intended,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  proj)ose  any  measure  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  concluding  portion  of  his  Majesty's  speech,  until  this  essential 
object  should  have  been  accomplished.  His  hon.  friend  had  asked  him,  if  they  had 
any  specific  measure  in  view,  or  if  they  intended  to  throw  the  question  loose  upon 
the  House,  and,  having  no  plan  of  their  own,  seek  for  one  among  the  speculative 
notions  and  the  theoretical  views  of  others.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  telling  his  hon. 
friend,  that  the  latter  course  was  by  no  means  contemplated  by  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters. At  the  same  ti  ne,  however,  his  Majesiy's  ministers  looked  upon  the  question 
as  one  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  fully  considered,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary now  to  enter  again  into  a  minute  examination  of  it.  Formerly,  such  a  course 
might  have  been  necessary;  but  it  would  be  idle  now  to  consider  the  question 
otherwise  than  as  one  that  had  been  fully  and  substantially  considered.  It  was  their 
intention,  therefore,  to  submit  to  the  house  a  specific  measure,  brought  forward  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  cabinet,  at  a  period  which  the}"-  believed  to  be  the  most 
favourable,  and  as  early  as  possible  after  the  subject  to  which  he  had  first  alluded 
had  been  disposed  of. 

His  hon.  friend,  too,  had  asked,  what  was  the  general  character  of  the  contem- 
plated measure,  and  had  complained  that  his  Majesty's  speech  did  not  enter  more 
into  the  details  of  it.  With  respect  to  his  Majesty's  speech,  his  hon.  friend  would, 
he  was  sure,  perceive,  on  consideration,  that  his  complaint  was  not  well  founded. 
It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  details  of  such  a  measure  would  be  developed 
in  a  speech  from  the  Throne.  He  had,  without  hesitation,  gone  as  far  as  he  could 
in  replying  to  the  questions  of  his  hon.  friend,  but  he  must  positively  refuse  to  ac- 
cept his  invitation  to  enter  now  into  the  consideration  of  the  details  of  the  measure 
to  be  proposed  Not  only  was  this  not  the  proper  opportunity,  because  those  details 
could  not  now  be  discussed  fidly ;  but  even  if  such  a  discussion  could  take  place,  it 
would  answer  no  good  end.  The  introduction  of  the  measure  would  furnish  the  only 
proper  occasion  for  the  discussion  which  his  hon.  friend  desired,  and  which  would 
then  be  as  full  as  his  hon.  friend  could  possibly  wish.     He  had,  however,  no  hesita* 
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lion  in  saying,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  propose  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  question,  on  what  they  believed  Mould  be  thought  to  be 
a  satisfactory  basis.  It  was  their  intention  to  efi'ect  the  removal  of  civil  and  political 
disabilities,  subject,  however,  to  those  exceptions  and  regulations  which  to  them 
appeared  necessary — those  exceptions  and  regulations  standing  on  their  own  specific 
grounds.  Other  measures  were  in  contemplation,  but  into  them  he  would  not  now 
enter,  contenting  himself  with  stating  that  the  principle  which  his  Majesty's  ministers 
had  in  view  was  to  attempt  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  question, 
and  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  arising  from  religious  distinctions. 

This  was  the  general  basis  of  the  measure ;  but,  as  he  before  observed,  they  would 
reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  bringing  forward  such  regulations  as  should  ap- 
pear to  them  to  be  necessary.  The  measure,  far  from  proceeding  from  hasty  con- 
clusions or  lately  formed  opinions,  would  be  the  result  of  the  mature  deliberation  of 
his  Majesty's  government.  It  was  not  to  be  regarded,  for  it  was  not  intended,  in 
the  light  of  a  compact  or  compromise  with  any  set  of  men ;  neither  did  it  result,  nor 
was  it  connected  with,  negotiations  with  any  foreign  power;  but  it  was  a  measure 
solely  of  domestic  and  internal  legislation,  which  should,  without  interfering  with  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  secure  peace  to  the  country,  and  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  parties  or  factions.  To  introduce  such  a  measure  in  the  light  of  a 
compromise  or  compact  would  be  most  injudicious,  but  to  divest  it  altogether  of  the 
character  of  a  compact  would  be  an  immense  advantage ;  for  the  parliament  would 
then  be  able  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  without  reference  to  parties,  as  it  legislated  for 
Scotland,  or  for  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  This  settlement  effected,  and  the 
civil  disabilities  removed,  they  must  deal  with  the  Catholics  as  with  the  rest  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects.  He  wished  he  could  say  that  he  thought  this  settlement  would 
be  productive  of  those  advantages  which  many  hon.  gentlemen  anticipated  would  re- 
sult from  it.  He  confessed  that  his  estimate  of  those  advantages  fell  infinitely  short 
of  theirs,  and  he  had  more  than  once  stated  the  grounds  of  that  opinion.  One  ad- 
vantage, however,  it  certainly  would  produce — the  public  mind  would  be  quieted  l)y 
it ;  and  if  then  there  should  be  any  attempt — civil  disabilities  having  been  removed — 
to  trench  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  or  to  innovate  upon  legislative  enactments, 
he  was  sure  that  such  attempt  would  be  at  once  effectually  rebuked  and  punished. 
Religious  distinctions,  too,  having  been  done  away  with,  they  should  come  to  the 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland  in  better  temper. 

His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  R.ipon,  had  said,  that  within  the  last  six  months 
nothing  had  transpired  which  could  justify  an  alteration  in  views  previously  enter- 
tained upon  this  question ;  and  yet,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  his  hon.  friend  had 
alluded  to  an  event  which  had  taken  place  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  had  admitted 
that  the  same  event  would  have  occurred  in  twenty  other  counties  if  there  had  been 
as  many  opportunities.  Surely  his  hon.  friend  must  admit,  that  this  was  a  very 
important  matter  as  connected  with  this  subject.  His  hon.  friend  had  taunted  his 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  government,  and  indeed  all  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  with  having  allowed  their  fears  to  be  excited,  and  with  being  intimidated 
into  concessions.  In  his  opinion,  no  motive  could  be  more  justly  branded  as  igno- 
minious, than  that  which  was  usually  termed  cowardice.  But  there  was  a  temper 
of  mind  much  more  dangerous  than  this,  though  it  might  not  be  so  base — he  meant 
the  fear  of  being  thought  to  be  afraid.  Base  as  a  coward  was,  the  man  who  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  fear  of  being  thought  a  coward,  displayed  little  less  fortitude. 
His  Majesty's  ministers  were  not,  and  had  not  been,  afraid  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. That  intimidation  had  been  resorted  to,  he  readily  admitted.  But  how  had 
it  been  met?  It  was  put  down  by  the  Protestant  spirit  of  the  country;  and,  if  it 
had  been  continued,  his  Majesty's  ministers  were  prepared  to  suppress  by  the  physical 
force  of  the  country,  those  offences  against  the  laws  which  the  moral  strength  of  the 
people  should  prove  unable  to  subdue.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  in  the  absence  of  physical  force,  and  supported  by  his  Majesty's 
loyal  sulijccts  alone,  the  king's  ministers  would  have  been  able  to  destroy  all  attempts 
at  carrying  measures  by  intimidation,  and  that  the  wicked  abettors  of  such  attempts 
would  have  been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  In  the  summer  the  attempt 
was  made,  and  it  failed.  These,  then,  were  not  matters  to  strike  his  Majesty's 
ministers  with  fear,  though  others  might.     Fear,  however,  was  by  no  means  incon- 
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sistcnt  with  tlie  character  '^' consfantt's  inri:"'  there  -were  many  subjects  which  it 
might  be  imj)o?sil)le  lor  him  to  contemplate  witliout  dread  ;  tlicre  were  many  views 
from  wliicli  he  might  be  justified  in  shrinking.  He  would  tell  his  hon.  friend,  that 
the  disorganization  and  disaflection  which  existed  in  Ireland  could  not  be  looked 
upon  without  fear,  and  that  to  affect  not  to  fear  it  would  be  to  affect  insensibility  to 
the  welfjire  of  the  country.  He  was  not  a  man  to  yield  to  intimidation,  or  to  be 
deterred  by  threats  of  commotions;  but  he  could  not  understand  the  constitution  of 
that  man's  mind,  who,  looking  upon  Ireland  in  its  present  state,  could  bo  free  from 
apprehensions  of  consequences  which  miglit  arise  from  allowing  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  to  continue. 

liut,  the  point  which  weighed  most  with  him  in  respect  to  Ireland  was  this : — he 
coascientinusly  believed,  that  while  this  disunion  existed  between  the  legislative 
bodies  and  the  government,  a  proper  administration  of  the  law  by  juries  in  Ireland 
was  impossible.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  considering  tlie  absolute  necessity  of 
providing  a  remedy  for  this  disunion  between  tlie  two  brandies  of  the  legislature 
in  its  bearing  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  probable  aggravation  of  the  evils  so 
much  to  be  lamented  in  that  country,  he  had  come  to  the  conviction,  that  without 
reference  to  parties,  it  was  his  duty  to  advise  his  Majesty,  that  the  barriers  to 
the  question  should  be  broken  down — that  the  whole  question  should  be  seriously 
considered — and  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  effect  some  settlement  of  it, 
which  should  calm  the  mind  of  every  sincere  Protestant,  and  satisfy  every  reasonable 
Catholic. 

Having  said  so  much,  he  was  un-villing  to  trespass  further  on  the  attention  of  the 
House;  and  yet  he  trusted  he  should  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  his 
own  peculiar  situation.  The  conclusion  to  which  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends 
had  arrived,  had  not  been  influenced  by  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  nor  by  the  difficulties  which  might  present  themselves  in  once  more 
meeting  the  parliament.  The  opinions  which  he  now  expressed  were  formed  more 
than  six  months  ago,  almost  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  session. 
At  that  time  he  communicated  with  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
government,  and  after  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  they  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  for  the  king's  service,  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  nor 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  hostility  to  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  still  be  persisted  in.  He  and  his  noble  friend  were  of  opinion,  tliat  the  time 
was  come  for  a  serious  consideration  of  the  question,  and  that  there  would  be  less 
evil  in  conceding  the  question,  than  in  persevering  in  opposition  to  it.  Placed  in 
this  situation,  he  felt  it  his  first  duty  to  give  the  best  advice  to  his  Majesty;  j'et,  in 
doing  so,  he  did  not  forget  the  peculiar  situafi'in  in  which  he  stood :  he  did  not 
forget,  that  he  had  for  many  years  past  offered,  he  hoped  not  a  violent  nor  in- 
temperate, though  certainly  a  steadj'  and  unqualified  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  He  had,  however,  never  opposed  those  claims  on  temporary 
grounds,  but  had  always  resisted  any  concession  on  abstract  principles.  He  did 
not,  by  what  he  now  said,  wish  to  find  any  refuge  for  the  course  he  was  now  pursuing, 
from  those  sentiments  which  had  fallen  from  liira  on  former  occasions.  In  the 
opposition  he  had  made  to  this  measure  he  had  never  professed  to  look  to  securities. 
His  opposition  had  been  complete  and  entire.  That  opposition,  however,  had 
always  been  confined  to  that  House.  He  had  never  exercised  it  elsewhere,  and 
though  it  had  been  charged  against  him  that  he  had,  he  had  not  thought  such 
accusations  worth  notice ;  yet  he  must  now  declare,  that  they  were  utterly  un- 
founded, and  that  his  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims  had  uniformly  been  confined 
to  the  debates  of  that  House.  It  so  happened  that  when  this  question  was  under 
discussion  by  the  government,  which  was  in  the  month  of  August,  he  happened 
to  be  absent  from  town,  and  in  consequence  wrote  to  his  noble  friend  upon  the 
subject.  He  was  sensible  of  the  embarrassing  situation  in  wliich  he  was  placed, 
being  responsible  for  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  yet  constantly  in 
a  minority  in  that  House  upon  a  question  which  was  thought  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Ireland.  Reflecting  upon  this,  he  notified  to  his  noble  friend  that  he 
concurred  with  him  that  there  was  no  other  course  now  open  but  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  with  a  view  to  its  final  and  satisfactory  adjustment.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  here  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
43 
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It  stated,  that  "  on  a  question  of  so  much  importance,  he  of  course  should  not  be 
influenced  by  any  false  delicacy,  or  fear  of  incurring  any  imputations  of  incon- 
sistency, from  taking  whatever  part  any  new  position  of  circumstances  might  require ; 
that  he  was  ready,  therefore,  to  hazard  any  sacrifice  on  tliat  point;  that  he  had  a 
strong  opinion  that  the  proposed  concessions  to  the  Catholics  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  country ;  but  that,  feeling  that  all  personal  and  private  feelings  should 
be  subordinate  on  such  an  occasion,  he  was  ready  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
promote  the  object  in  view."  The  right  hon.  gentleman  continued.  He  knew  and 
felt  that  all  personal  feelings  should  be  subordinate  to  the  public  good,  but  he  could 
not  help  feeling  at  the  same  time,  that  his  own  position  was  raaterial'y  different  from 
that  of  any  otlier  minister,  and  he  would  willingly  have  retired  from  that  interference 
in  the  settlement  of  the  question  which  now  devolved  upon  him.  In  the  course  of 
the  dif^cussions,  however,  connected  with  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  his  noble 
friend  had  said,  that  his  retirement  would  greatly  embarrass  him;  and  this  being 
the  case,  and  it  having  been  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  diificulties  in  the  way 
of  settling  the  question,  would  be  increased,  if  he  pressed  his  retirement — he  had 
said  to  his  noble  friend,  that  if  such  were  likely  to  be  the  consequence,  no  consi- 
deration should  induce  him  to  urge  his  own  personal  wishes,  but  that  he  was  ready 
to  uphold  in  liis  place  a  measure  whicli  he  was  firmly  convinced  had  now  become 
necessary.  His  noble  friend  had  done  every  thing  in  the  power  of  man  to  render 
the  measure  about  to  be  proposed  satisfactory  fo  all  parties;  neither  had  he,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  measure,  been  at  all  intimidated  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Catholic  Association.  His  noble  friend  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  advise  his 
Majesty  to  resort  to  the  proposed  measure,  and  would  not  allow  the  fear  of  any 
imputations  which  he  felt  to  be  unjust  to  influence  his  conduct.  For  himself,  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  had  been  proposed  after  much  painful  sacrifice.  lie  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  free  himself  from  any  engagements  which  might  prevent 
him  from  exercising  the  most  unfettered  judgment,  with  respect  to  this  vital  question. 
He  considered  the  path  which  led  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  it,  to  be,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  course  most  free  from  peril;  and  whatever 
part  he  might  have  taken  on  former  occasions,  with  respect  to  this  question,  he 
considered  it  to  be  perfectly  reconcilable  with  his  duty,  as  a  member  of  that  House, 
and  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  to  do  all  he  could  to  fulfil  the  solemn  injunctions  of 
his  Majesty  to  consider  this  question,  involving  so  deeply  not  only  the  best  feelings 
of  the  people,  but  the  tranquillity  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Address  was  agreed  to. 
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The  discussion  relating  to  the  King's  Speech  having  been  renewed  by  Sir  T. 
Lethbridge, — 

Mr.  Secretaky  Peel,  towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  said,  he  should  postpone 
the  few  observations  which  he  had  to  (-fFer  on  the  principal  subject  of  the  Address, 
until  he  had  noticed  one  or  two  topics  which  had  been  adverted  to  in  the  speech  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Liverpool.  Ilis  right  hon.  friend  appeared  to 
think,  that  there  was  an  inconsistency  between  the  Speech  lately  delivered  from  the 
Throne,  and  that  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  parliament  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Si  ssion.  His  right  hon.  friend  appeared  to  think,  that  what  was  said  in  the  former 
respecting  the  belligerent  rights  of  Russia  in  the  Mediterranean  diflered  from  the 
expressions  which  had  been  used  respecting  the  same  rights  in  the  latter.  He  thought, 
however,  that  if  his  right  hon.  friend  would  look  at  the  whole  of  the  statement  on 
this  subject  in  the  Speech  of  his  Majesty  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  he  would 
find  that  what  had  been  said  there  was  quite  reconcilable  with  the  expressions  lately 
used.  The  chief  point  upon  which  his  right  hon.  friend  insisted,  was  the  use  of  the 
word  "consent."  His  right  hon.  friend  supposed  that  the  word  "consent"  implied 
that  there  had  been  some  formal  negotiation  with  Russia,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  she  had  waived  rights  which  she  had  now  resumed.     The  words  of  the  Speech, 
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at  the  dose  of  the  last  session,  were  these: — "His  Imperial  Majesty  has  consentefl 
to  waive  the  exercise  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  of  any  rights  apjiertaining  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  in  the  character  of  a  belligerent  power,  and  to  recall  the  separate 
instructions  which  have  been  given  to  the  Commander  of  his  naval  forces  in  that 
Sea,  directing  hostile  operations  against  the  Ottoman  Porte.  His  Majesty  will  there- 
fore C)ntinue  to  combine  his  efforts  with  tlioseof  the  King  of  France  and  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  complete  execution  the  Treaty  of  London." 
Now  tiie  fact  was,  that  they,  being  parties  to  the  treaty  of  tiie  6th  of  July,  found 
that  many  difficulties  occurred  to  them,  as  neutrals,  from  the  separate  instructions 
of  his  imperial  Majesty,  directing  hostile  operations  against  the  Porte.  They  stated 
that  to  Russia:  she  withdrew  her  separate  instructions,  and  they,  preserving  their 
position  of  neutrality,  were  enabled  to  act  as  a  party  to  th»  treaty.  It  would  be  seen, 
then,  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  resumption,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  of 
her  belligerent  rights  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  when  she  should  find  it  necessary 
to  resume  them  ;  but  tiien  they,  of  course,  had  a  right,  as  neutrals,  to  withdraw  as 
soon  as  those  belligerent  rights  should  be  resumed.  "  Consent,"  therefore,  as  used 
by  his  Majesty,  was  a  proper  term,  and  by  no  means  necessarily  im[)lied  that  there 
had  been  any  formal  negotiation.  It  was  strictly  a  consent,  and  nothing  more,  to 
waive  belligerent  rights,  by  which  they  v.'ere  enabled  to  carry  on  the  treaty  of  the 
6th  of  July.  The  tersus,  therefore,  of  the  two  Speeches  were  perfectlj'  reconcilable. 
With  respect  to  Portugal,  his  right  hon.- friend  had,  with  great  propriety,  abstained 
from  pre-sing  that  topic  for  the  present,  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  follow  the  good 
example.  He  would  merely  observe,  that,  admitting  the  usurpation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Portugal  to  have  been  most  unjustifiable,  and  the  internal  dissensions  of  that 
country  to  have  been  most  unfortunate  and  distressing,  yet  that,  unless  his  Majesty's 
ministers  had  been  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  those  interna!  dissensions,  they  had 
only  one  course  open  to  them.  That  that  course  had  not  only  not  been  neglected, 
but  that  it  had  been  properly  purs'ied,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  be  able,  at  a 
proper  opportunity,  to  satisfy  the  House.  With  respect  to  the  observations  which 
had  been  made  upon  him  and  upon  the  government  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  and 
the  Catholic  question,  they  had  by  no  means  surprised  him.  He  would,  however, 
declare,  once  for  all,  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  recommendation  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Invernesshire,  should  be  attended  to,  and  all  angry  dis- 
cussions, invective*,  and  recriminations  be  avoided.  Now  that  he  had  undertaken 
that  most  important,  most  difficult,  and  to  him  most  painful  task,  he  would  devote 
his  best  exertions  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  is<ue.  No  reproaches  from  those  hon. 
friends  of  his  with  whom  he  had  so  often  acted,  and  for  whom  he  retained  the  most 
cordial  respect — no  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  as  o])poneuts — should  betray  him  into  the  expressions  of  angry  feelings. 
lie  had  undertaken  the  task,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  such  an  issue  as 
should  secure  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  interests  of  the  country,  and  satisfy  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  every  reasonable  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  not  surprised 
at  the  feelings  which  had  been  expressed  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Liverpool.  At  the  early  part  of  last  year  he  had  embarked  with  his  right  hon. 
friend  in  a  government,  in  which  the  Catholic  question  was  perfectly  open,  each 
member  of  the  government  being  at  liberty  to  express  what  opinions  he  pleased  upon 
it.  It  was,  perhaps,  unwise  in  both  of  them;  but  they  thought  that  they  might 
continue  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  without  abandoning  the  principle  which  had 
been  acted  upon  for  so  many  years  in  the  formation  of  administrations.  The  House 
having  declared  in  favour  of  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  said  nothing  at 
the  time ;  but  he  had  found  that  this  principle  could  no  longer  be  maintained  in  the 
government,  and  he  had  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  stating,  in  the  proper  quarter, 
that  this  was  his  impression.  It  was  the  deliberate  conviction  of  his  own  mind, 
and  in  expressing  it  he  had  stated,  that  he  was  ready  to  remove  any  obstacle  which 
might  arise  from  his  remaining  in  office.  *He  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  seen  this  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  but  new  events  forced  the  fact  upon  him,  and  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  stating  his  conviction,  and,  as  he  had  before  said,  expressed 
his  readiness  to  remove  any  obstacle  which  might  arise  from  his  continuing  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  He  went  farther.  In  tlie  present  state  of  the  countrv,  more 
importance  had  been  attached  to  individual  resignations  than  would  arise  from  such 
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occurrences  under  other  circumstances,  and  in  other  times.  After  full  and  deliberate 
consideration,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  relieve  the  government  from  the  oljstacle 
which,  it  was  stated  to  him,  would  arise  from  his  retirement.  He  understood  it  had 
been  supposed  that  he  had  said,  that  in  August  some  measures  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  question  were  under  consideration  by  the  cabinet,  and  that  he 
communicated  upon  them  with  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
This  was  a  mistake.  The  communication  which  he  had  made  to  his  noble  friend  re- 
lated to  his  own  individual  views,  and  was  made  to  no  other  person.  His  noble 
friend  had  said  in  his  speech,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  did  not  despair  of  see- 
ing a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question.  He  had  said  to  his  noble 
friend,  in  reference  to  this,  "  I  think  you  are  right,  but  my  situation  is  very  different 
from  yours,  and  I  will  retire."  This  was  all;  and  he  had  made  the  communication 
to  no  other  individual  but  his  noble  friend.  He  had  stated  last  night,  that  feeling 
that  his  retirement  would  throw  difficulties  in  the  course  of  the  government,  he  had 
determined  to  act  upon  that  advice  which  he  had  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give  to 
his  Majesty.  He  could  very  well  understand  why  ht  was  reproached  for  this  dis- 
charge of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  by  his  hon.  friends,  who  thought  his 
present  conduct  inconsistent  with  his  former  views  and  declarations.  He  did  not 
blame  them.  He  would  only  say,  that  if  they  were  in  possession  of  the  information 
which  he  was  in  possession  of  with  respect  to  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  he 
firmly  believed,  that  they  would  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  himself;  namely, 
that  the  government  could  no  longer  remain  neutral,  leaving  two  parties  to  fight 
out  the  battle  between  them,  but  was  compelled  at  length  to  act,  and  that,  too,  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  believed  most  likely  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  If  his  hon.  friends  were  in 
the  possession  of  this  information,  he  believed  they  would  see  that  no  stable  govern- 
ment could  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  eternal  and  uncompromising  resistance  to 
the  Catholic  claims.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  arrived, 
and  to  such  a  conclusion  he  believed  his  hon.  friends  who  now  reproached  him, 
would  have  come  also,  if  the  same  information  had  reached  them.  The  only 
course,  then,  which  remained,  was  for  a  responsible  government  carefully  to  de- 
liberate upon  this  subject;  to  decide  as  ministers  of  the  Crown,  what  ought  to  be 
done,  without  any  negotiations  with,  or  reference  to  the  parties ;  and  then  to  sub- 
mit the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  parliament,  calling  upon  it  to  sanction 
that  which,  under  all  circumstances,  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  that  could  be 
done. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Iluskisson,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  in  referring  to  the 
reproaches  with  which  he  had  been  visited  on  account  of  the  change  in  his  opinions, 
he  did  not  allude  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  but  to  the  speeches  of  other  members. 
The  only  part  of  the  speech  of  his  right  hon.  friend  to  which  he  referred,  as  con- 
nected with  his  conduct,  was  that  in  which  his  right  hon.  friend  appeared  to  express 
an  opinion,  that  the  principle  of  neutrality  in  the  cabinet  ought  to  have  been 
abandoned  sooner  than  it  had  been. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to. 


PETITIONS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CLAIMS. 

February  9,  1829. 

Mk.  Secretart  Peel  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  same  advice 
which  he  had  often  given  before  under  other  circumstances ;  namely,  that  the  House 
should  receive  the  petitions  presented  to  them  with  the  most  calm,  respectful,  and 
unbiassed  feelings.  They  ought  not  to  scrutinize  too  narrowly,  or  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  the  means  which  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  occasionally  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  persons  to  state  their  opinions  to  that  House.  He  was  sure  that  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  contemplated  measure,  than  any  attempt  to 
treat  lightly  or  intemperately  that  deliberate  and  honest  feeling  on  this  subject 
which  any  body  of  people  might  think  proper  to  express.     He  could  assure  the  right 
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hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  commenced  this  debate,  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  petition  of  the  Univer;-ity  of  Oxford  originated  in  the  purest  and 
mast  honourable  feelings,  and  that  those  who  prepared  it  were  perfectly  uninfluenced 
by  any  views  which  his  majesty's  government  had  taken,  or  might  think  proper  to 
take.  The  individuals  signing  that  petition  had,  with  peculiar  delicacy,  done  him 
the  honour  of  committing  it  to  his  hands,  and  he  would  do  the  utmost  justice  to  their 
feelings,  though  he  was  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  to  dissent  from  their 
opinion.  Whatever  efforts  might  be  made  to  induce  him  to  express  his  opinion 
fully  on  this  subject,  he  hoped  that  his  hon.  friend,  and  the  country  also,  would  feel 
satisfied  that  there  must  have  been  cogent  reasons,  on  looking  at  the  whole  question, 
that  could  induce  his  noble  friend  and  himself  to  place  themselves  in  the  situation 
in  which  they  at  present  stood — a  situation  in  which  thej'  were  not  only  opposed,  but 
severely  reproached,  by  those  who  had  long  been  their  friends.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  emoluments  of  office,  which,  it  was  insinuated,  ought  to 
have  been  preferred  to  the  course  which  he  had  adopted.  Good  God!  he  could  not 
argue  witli  the  man  who  could  place  the  sacrifice  of  office  or  of  emolument  in  competi- 
tion with  the  severe,  the  painful  sacrifice  which  he  had  made — a  sacrifice  which  it 
seemed  to  be  supposed  he  had  consented  to,  in  order  to  retain  his  office  !  He  had,  after 
mature  deliberation,  come  to  this  determination,  that,  in  the  state  of  the  country — and 
in  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland — he  never  would  meet  that  House  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  had  been  formerly  placed.  He  was  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
Ireland,  and  that  responsibility  he  did  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to,  while  the  cabinet 
■were  disunited  on  this  question.  It  was  impossible  tliat  he  could  remain  in  such  a 
situation  after  the  information  he  had  received  relative  to  the  state  of  Ireland  last 
summer.  The  consequences  arising  from  that  determination  were  known  to  tb.e 
House;  and,  however  displeasing  they  might  be  to  some  gentlemen,  he  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  time  would  come  when  justice  would  be  done  to  the  intentions  of  his 
noble  friend  and  himself — when  they  would  not  be  thought  to  have  betrayed  their 
trust  to  the  country  and  to  the  Protestant  establishment,  because  they  had  preferred 
the  reproaches  which  were  heaped  on  them,  and  even  an  apparent  sacrifice  of  con- 
sistency, rather  than  pursue  the  course  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  have 
thus  obtained  a  short  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  true  and  paramount  interests 
of  the  country. 
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Fkbruaky  10,  1829. 

IMr.  Secretary  Peel  rose  to  bring  forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  said,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  prefacing  the  appeal  which  he  was 
about  to  make  to  the  House,  by  reading  that  part  of  his  Majesty's  gracious  Speech 
which  referred  to  the  particular  subject  that  he  was  about  to  bring  more  immediately 
under  their  consideration.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  read  the  following 
passage :  — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — The  state  of  Ireland  has  been  the  object  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's continued  solicitude. 

"His  Majesty  laments  that,  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  an  Association 
should  still  exist,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  which  keeps  alive  discords  and  ill-will  amongst  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects;  and  which  must,  if  permitted  to  continue,  effectually  obstruct  every 
effort  permanently  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

"  His  Majesty  confidently  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  on  the  support  of  his  parlia- 
ment; and  his  Majesty  feels  assured  that  you  will  C(mimit  to  him  such  powers  as 
may  enable  his  Majesty  to  maintain  his  just  authority." 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded.  It  was  his  intention  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  limit  himself  to  that  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  exclusive  object 
of  that  recommendation ;  namely,  to  justify  the  allegations  contained  in  that  Speech, 
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and  to  demonstrate  the  immediate  necessity  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land, of  increasing  the  powers  at  present  entrusted  to  the  executive  government  of 
that  country.     He  had  that  morning  commenced  revising  his  painful  recollection  of 
the  various  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association.     He  had  begun 
that  unjileasant  task  under  the  impression  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  refer  to  those 
proceedings  in  that  House ;  but  subsequent  reflection  satisfied  him  that  he  might  be 
spared  so  very  painful  a  duty.     Those  acts  and  proceedings  were  so  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  those  whom  he  now  addressed,  that  it  was,  he  thought,  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  particular  instances  of  violence  and  intemperance  :  he  thought  it  also  pro- 
bable, that  whatever  might  be  the  variance  of  opinions  in  that  House,  with  respect 
to  the  remote  causes  wliich  had  given  influence  and  power  to  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion— whether  or  not  they  were  correct  who  thought  that  while  disabilities  remained 
it  vfould  be  impossible  to  control  the  substantive  power  of  tliis  Association — or 
■whether  they  were  correct  in  their  opinion  who  believed  that  the  mere  exercise  of 
summary  authority  was  sufficient  once  and  for  ever  to  counteract  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  Association, — he  would  say,  whether  the  one  proposition  or  the  other 
were"  the  true  one,  or  whether  the  truth  lay  in  a  medinm  between  them,  that  he 
thought  he  might  reckon  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  House  on  this  point ; 
namelv,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  body  was  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  regular 
government,  and  totally  incompatible  with  the  due  administration  of  the  law.     He 
did  not  mean  to  enter  into  those  causes  which  had  given  rise  to  the  Association  ;  he 
asked  onlv  for  that  admission  which  he  had  already  heard  amply  made  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  House — that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  the  regular  government,  that  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  Association  should  be 
any  longer  allowed,   and  therefore  he  should  be  spared  the  pain  of  stating  any 
particular  circumstances  which  might  have  the  effect  of  creating  irritation  or  ill-feeling. 
He  had  taken  a  certain  course,  and  he  would  not  depart  from  it ;  and  he  hoped,  not- 
withstanding all  the  difficulties  by  which  that  course  was  encircled,  that  in  the  end 
he  should  be  the  humble  instrument  of  softening  down  the  acrimony  of  religious 
feelino's,  and  of  introducing  a  more  harmonious  state  of  things.     It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  suppress  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  ;  and  he  would 
ask,  could  it  be  doubted  that  the  existence  of  such  a  body  was  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution?     Could  it  be  suffered  that  a  society  of  this  kind,  whose 
objects  were  indefinite,  and  might  be  changed  at  pleasure,  could  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise its  power?     Could  it  be  denied  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  dangerous  to  the  public  safety  ?     He  believed  that  an  immediate  assent 
would  be  given  to  these  different  propositions ;  and  their  truth  he  could  maintain  by 
reference  to  a  regular  correspondence,  which  had  been  kept  up  with  the  government 
from  various  parts  of  Ireland.     Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  gentlemen  on 
other  points  contained  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
look  with  approbation  to  the  recommendation  of  his  majesty  in  this  particular — that 
they  would  enable  his  majesty  to  maintain  his  just  authority,  and  therefore  that  they 
would,  with  t'.iat  view,  acquiesce  in  a  legislative  enactment,  by  which  the  future 
meetings  of  the  Catholic  Association  would  be  prohibited  and  prevented.     He  be- 
lieved that  those  who  looked  forward  to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  who 
cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  a  conciliatory  arrangement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims 
speedily  carried  into  effect — he  believed  that  they  must  feel,  that  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  during  th.e  discussion  which  must 
take  place  on  that  great  question,  would  in  itself  oppose  an  almost  insuperable  bar- 
rier to  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  object  wliich  they  had  so  much  at  heart. 
Where  the  passions  were  heated  and  excited  to  the  extent  to  which  they  unfortunately 
were  in  Ireland,  the  most  dev(>ted  advocate  of  the  Catholic  claims  must  acknowledge, 
that  the  constant  discussion  of  the  measures,  and  intentions  of  government  in  the 
Association,  would  render  it  totally  impossible  for  the  legislature  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  anjusttnent  of  the  question.     He  therefore  would  say  to  those  who  thought 
with  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  down  the  Association,  that  the  time  had  come 
when  tliat  body  ought  to  be  suppressed,  as  dangerous  and  unconstitutional;  and  he 
asked  of  those  who  looked  to  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  as 
the  only  mode  by  which  permanent  tranquillity  could  be  secured — he  asked  of  them, 
on  different  grounds,  to  coiue  to  one  common  conclusion,  for  the  benefit  of  that  cause 
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which  they  supported,  for  the  general  interest  of  the  country,  and  for  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  religion  itself;  namely,  that  the  Catholic  Association  should  henceforth 
cea<e  to  exibt. 

His  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  tliose  persons,  his  firm  reliance  on  their  good 
sen^e — be  the  causes  whicli  gave  rise  to  the  Association  what  they  might — relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  dwelling  on  individual  acts  which  had  been  done  by  the 
Catholic  Association ;  but  he  thought  that  he  was  bound,  as  a  vindication  of  tho 
intended  measures,  to  make  some  observations  on  the  present  state  of  society  in  Ire- 
land, as  constituting  the  justification  of  the  demand  for  that  additional  authority, 
which  the  bill  that  he  meant  to  propose  woidd  impart  to  the  government.  He  should 
do  this  also  with  another  view, — fur  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  convince  his  hon. 
friends  who  concurred  in  the  same  common  view  as  to  the  danger  of  granting  con- 
cession to  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  the  necessity  which  existed  for  adopting  a  dilferent 
course.  He  would  lay  before  them  some  doti.ils  of  the  present  state  of  society  in 
Ireland,  in  order  that,  having  dona  so,  he  might  lead  them  deliberately  to  consider, 
not  merely  whether  additional  powers  were  necessary  for  the  executive  government, 
but  whether  there  were  not  just  and  sufiicient  grounds  to  break  up  the  present  state 
of  things,  with  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  Ireland.  He  would  go  into 
these  details  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  imploring  them  to  consider  dispassionately, 
whether  there  were  a  chance  of  permanent  peace  and  tranquillity  being  maintained 
in  Ireland,  if  the  government  remaine.i  divided  as  it  had  been — if  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  still  to  come  to  different  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  that  great  question,  which  all  admitted  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
happiness  of  tne  sister  island.  He  would  demand  of  them,  whether  it  were  possible 
to  secure  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  if  they  went  on,  from  \ear  to  year,  as  they  had 
hitherto  done,  with  the  Caiholic  question.  The  parties  for  and  against  it  were  nicely 
balanced.  At  one  time  the  supporters  of  the  question  were  just  strong  enough  to 
control  those  who  were  opposed  to  it.  At  another  the  opponents  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  successful.  If  they  were  to  proceed  in  this  way,  a  majority  of  three 
appearing  in  favour  of  concession  in  one  year,  and  a  majority  of  six  against  it  in  the 
next,  it  was  impossible  to  hope  for  tranquillity  in  Ireland  :  a  state  of  extreme  excita- 
tion must  be  the  necessary  consequence.  In  this  manner  they  had  been  proceeding 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  the  same  results  would  be  obtained,  if  they  pursued  a 
similar  course  for  a  century.  While  such  a  state  of  disunion  prevailed,  was  there, 
he  would  ask,  on  either  side,  the  most  distant  hope  of  tranquillity  for  Ireland  ?  He 
would  assert  that  there  was  not.  Some  one,  therefore,  mu.>t  make  sacrifices.  [Hear, 
liear].  lie  knew  that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  some,  they  might  go  on,  as  they 
had  formerly  done,  opposing  those  opinions  which  were  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Certainly  they  might ;  but  he  contended,  that  if  they  did  so, 
they  would  not  consult  the  true  interests  of  the  British  empire :  and  above  all,  they 
vv'ould  not  take  the  best  course  for  giving  security  to  the  Protestants,  nor  for  protect- 
ing the  privileges  of  our  Protestant  constitution.  It  was  because  he  felt  this,  it  was 
because,  looking  back  to  the  past,  and  forward  to  the  future — he  was  persuaded,  if 
the  two  parties  remained  so  nicely  balanced,  that  a  gigantic  power  would  rise  out  of 
their  dissensions  superior  to  them  both ;  it  was  because  this  appeand  inevitable  to 
him,  that  he  had  taken  a  different  course  from  that  which  ho  had  formerly  pursued. 
His  great  object  was,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  interest  inviolable — to  consult  the 
safety  of  the  Protestant  establishment — and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ensure  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  He  had  not  abandoned  his  opinions ;  but  he  had  changed 
his  course ;  and  he  contended  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  when  he  considered  the 
critical  state  of  the  countrj'.  There  was  at  j.resent,  and  there  had  long  been,  a 
niccly-balanred  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  great  question.  That  balance  could 
not  be  maintained,  beneficially  for  tlie  empire;  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  go 
on  any  longer  opposing  and  controlling  each  otiier,  with  different  success,  so  far  as 
respected  this  question.  Those  who  watched  with  anxiety  for  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  the  country,  must  see,  that,  by  tranquillizing  Ireland,  they  would  ultimately 
promote  tlie  best  interests  of  England.  That  which  he  recommended  was  not  a 
measure  forced  on  them  by  intimidation.  They  did  not  bow  to  any  power :  they 
judged  and  acted  for  themselves.  They  could  not  deny  the  fact,  that,  in  carrying 
on  the  government  of  this  country  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  strong  opinion  of  his  late  myjesty  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question, 
individuals  friendly  to  that  question  were  employed  in  the  government.  Hence  divi- 
;iion  constantly  arose.  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  opinions  on  this  subject  were  well  known, 
■whose  sentiments  were  on  record,  would  not  have  retired  from  office,  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  him  to  have  conducted  this  question,  with  adequate  energy,  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  But,  constituted  as  the  administration  was,  that  could  not  be  eifected  ; 
and,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  government  of  the  country  had  been  confided 
to  individuals,  some  of  whom  were  in  favour  of,  and  others  opposed  to,  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  In  times  of  great  public  danger,  it  was  not  difficult  to  induce 
men,  though  differing  upon  some  points,  to  unite  in  one  common  course  of  action  to 
avert  a  national  calamity.  Thus  it  was  that  Jlr.  Pitt,  Lord  Mehille,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  ami  others  who  were  friendly  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  were  contented 
to  act,  at  a  period  of  peril,  with  men  who  felt  differently  on  that  subject;  but  still 
their  dismiion  must  have  been  attended  with  evi!  consequences.  Now  this  very  fact, 
that  during  the  long  period  which  he  had  mentioned,  when  the  men  who  held  the 
highest  posts  in  the  administration  of  the  government  entertained  opinions  favour- 
able to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  yet  could  not  eflfeet  their  favourite  object,  con- 
vinced him,  that  for  the  future  they  could  not  hope  that  an  administration  could 
possibly  be  formed,  able  to  command  the  confidence  of  this  country,  and  to  place 
Ireland  permanently  in  a  state  of  peace,  unless  there  were  an  union  of  feeling  upon 
this  point. 

That  was  the  position  which  he  was  anxious  to  support;  and  if  that  position 
were  true,  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  he  would  entreat  the  House,  and  his  honourable 
friends,  to  listen  to  some  details  relative  to  the  present  situation  of  Ireland,  which 
had  reference  not  only  to  the  present  measure,  but  to  that  which  would  be  brought 
forward  at  a  future  time;  and,  having  heard  those  details,  he  would  beg  of  them  to 
reflect,  whether  it  were  wise  or  prudent  that  the  country  should  be  governed  by 
divided  councils — he  would  entreat  of  them  to  consider  seriously,  whether  something 
ought  not  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  that  conflict  of  opinion  which 
had  so  long  divided  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  well  knew  the  great  unwillingness 
of  individuals  to  hear  details  of  this  kind ;  but  he  believed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  deep  anxiety  which  prevailed  on  this  subject  would  overpower  every  feeling  of 
that  description,  and  would  prevent  the  reference  to  those  documents  from  being 
tedious  to  the  House.  He  felt  it  the  more  necessary  t)  call  the  attention  of  gentle- 
men to  these  statements,  because  in  such  details  would  be  found  the  vindication  of 
his  character  and  conduct  for  the  step  he  had  taken.  The  House  would  see  in 
these  statements,  why  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  more  good  to  be 
derived  in  attempting  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question,  than  in 
leaving  it  in  its  present  state  of  uncertainty.  Gentlemen  would  perceive  from  a 
perusal  of  these  documents,  why  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  more  safety  in 
that  course  for  the  emijire,  and  more  !-ecurity  for  the  Protestant  interest  and  the 
Protestant  estaWishment,  than  in  suffering  it  to  remain  as  it  was,  neglected  or 
oppressed  by  a  divided  or  a  hostile  government.  He  had  extracted  from  the  nu- 
merous and  painful  detail  (jf  unpleasant  circumstances,  which  had  pressed  on  the 
officers  of  the  Irish  government  within  the  last  six  months  to  a  greater  degree  than 
had  ever  before  happened,  sufficient,  as  he  believed,  to  bear  out  all  he  had  said. 
He  had  selected  some  specimens  of  the  correspondence  addressed  to  the  government, 
which  would  show  the  critical  state  of  Ireland.  In  doing  this  he  could  assure  his 
honourable  friends  that  he  did  not  mean,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  alarm  their 
I'pide,  as  men  determined  to  resist  intimidation:  he  wished  merely  to  present  the 
facts  to  them,  and  he  would  suggest  to  them  a  calm  consideration  of  those  facts,  as 
men  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  desirous  of  promoting  the  general 
peace  and  tranfiuillity.  He  would  present  these  details;  first,  with  reference  to  the 
public  peace  of  Ireland  as  it  had  been  endangered  dining  the  last  six  months; 
secondly,  with  reference  to  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  as  regarded  the  relations 
between  man  and  man  ;  and,  thirdl}',  as  respected  the  interests  of  those  whom  it  was 
confessed  on  all  sides  we  were  especially  bound  to  protect — the  interests  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  that  country.  It  was  very  well  for  some  persons  to  exclaim, 
"  Let  us  persevere  in  resisting  those  claims;"  but  what  eff"ect  was  such  continued 
resistance  likely  to  produce  ?     He  asked  gentlemen  to  consider  that  point  coolly  and 
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deliberately;  and  he  conjured  them,  by  the  interest  which  they  must  feel  in  .pre- 
serving tranquillity  in  Ireland,  not  precipitately  to  defeat  a  measure  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  have  the  ert'ect  of  securing  peace  and  concord. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  his  conviction  was  decided — 
his  mind  was  perfectly  made  up  on  the  subject — that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  question  that  regarded  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  anticipate  that  this  determination  would  be 
so  confirmed  by  the  events  which  had  intervened  since  that  period.  Let  gentlemen 
observe,  that  he  was  not  going  to  state  any  thing  with  a  view  to  create  alarm.  He 
was  not  going  to  say,  that  there  was  any  circumstance  in  what  he  was  about  to  state, 
that  could  have  the  eti'ect  of  forcing  or  comi)elling  government  to  take  any  particular 
course.  This  empire  was  at  peace  with  the  whole  world ;  but  it  was  because  we 
were  at  peace,  that  we  ought  not  to  lose  the  oy)portunity  of  setting  this  question  at 
rest.  It  was  because  we  had  not  for  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  been  in 
such  a  state  of  tranquillity — It  was  because  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  our  rela- 
tions of  amity  had  not  been  knit  so  closely  with  all  the  powers  of  the  world  asthey  were 
at  that  moment. — It  was  because  the  Protestant  spirit  of  Ireland  had  shown  a 
determination  to  resist  and  to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  a  struggle  rather  than  their 
honour — It  was  because  we  were  happily  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  able  to 
take  any  course  which  might  appear  to  the  House  fittest  and  best,  th^t  he  now 
asked  them  to  give  the  subject  their  most  mature  consideration,  and  implored  them 
not  to  throw  away  the  opportunity  thus  happily  afforded  them. 

The  first  subject  to  which  he  should  call  the  atten'ion  of  the  House  was  that  which 
related  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  in  Ireland;  and  upon  that  subject  he 
should  lay  before  the  House  certain  details  which  he  had  selected  from  tlie  corres- 
pondence which  had  been  submitted  to  his  majesty's  government  during  the  last  six 
months.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  summer,  during  the  month  of  September,  it 
was  notorious  that  bands  of  peasants,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  thousand,  paraded 
through  various  parts  of  the  country  in  a  sort  of  military  array.  Those  assemblies 
consisted  of  various  parties ;  their  object  was  not  directly  to  attack  each  other ;  they 
were  assembled  for  purposes  hardly  to  be  defined  ;  but  still  they  presented  an  array 
such  as  no  man  coidd  treat  with  contempt,  or  view  without  a])prehension.  It  was 
better  that  they  should  know  tlie  whole  truth ;  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  per- 
mit him  to  go  through  the  correspondence  to  the  extent  which  he  might  conceive 
necessary;  not  only  to  show  that  the  measures  he  was  about  to  propose  were  called 
for,  but  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  that  had  been  so  often  put  to  him,  as  to 
what  circumstances  had  induced  him  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  so  different  from  that 
which  he  had  heretofore  formed  ?  And  here  he  would  observe,  that  he  had  selected 
the  letters  which  he  was  about  to  read  to  the  House  from  the  correspondence  of 
persons  of  no  side  in  politics,  of  no  colour  in  party — from  persons  who  could  have 
had  no  possible  motive  for  misleading  the  government — from  persons  who  could  not 
have  desired  to  exaggerate  their  statements  beyond  the  boundaries  of  truth.  The 
state  of  Ireland  for  some  time  past  was  such  as  to  oblige  the  government  to  employ 
persons  who  acted  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  government,  and  who  were  to  the 
government  only  responsible.  They  could,  therefore,  have  had  no  possible  object  in 
misstating  facts,  or  misleading  tlie  government  by  which  they  were  enqdoyed. 
The  first  letter  he  should  read  was  one  forwarded  to  the  govcrimient  by  Major 
Carter — a  gentleman  whose  name  was  universally  respected  in  Ireland,  and  who  was 
known  to  everv  individual  in  the  House  connected  with  that  country  to  be  as  dis- 
tinguished for  the  veracity  of  his  statements,  as  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  and 
the  energy  of  his  conduct.     This  letter  was  as  follows : — 

"Cashel,  17th  Sepfcmhrr,  1828. 
"  Sir;  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  yon,  that  on  Sunday,  the  14th  instant,  there 
were  three  parades  or  assemblages  of  the  peasantry,  dressed  and  arrayed  precisely 
as  described  in  my  former  reports  hereon ;  viz.,  at  Tcmplemore,  seventeen  miles 
hence,  between  three  and  four  thousand  cavalry  and  infantry,  having  drums,  fifes, 
and  banners,  and  attended  by  about  ten  thousand  ]i(H)j)le,  the  majority  carrying 
green  branches ;  at  Killenaule,  ten  miles  hence,  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  and  iul'antry, 
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accompanied  by  about  six  thousand  attendants,  with  green  boughs ;  and  at  Caher 
about  the  same  number.  No  disturbance  occurred  at  any  of  those  meetings  :  they 
have  been  generally  addressed  by  some  influential  person  of  their  own  class,  who, 
after  alluding  in  violent  language  to  their  political  disabilities,  and  desiring  them  to 
continue  united  for  the  attainment  of  their  object,  then  recommended  them  to 
relinquish  old  feuds,  obey  the  laws,  and  thus  render  the  interference  of  the  police 
unnecessary.  Although  the  usual  ai)pearance  of  those  assemblages  isndiculous, 
yet  they  cannot  be  deemed  contemptible,  because  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
admonitions  of  the  priests,  or  interference  of  respectable  farmers  of  their  persuasion, 
who  now  find  they  cannot  restrain  or  prohibit  this  display  of  a  force  mustered  by 
parishes,  and  encouraging  amongst  them  the  worst  of  characters." 
"  WixLiAM  Gkegoky,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  had  been  any  violations  of  the  Irav  by  the  per- 
sons assembled  on  these  occasions,  but  yet  it  was  such  a  demonstration  of  force,  that 
it  became  imperative  upon  the  government  to  check  and  control  it  by  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  force  superior  to  it;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  had  his 
Majesty's  Proclamation  upon  the  subject  not  been  promptly  obeyed,  it  would  have 
been  controlled,  if  necessary,  by  the  whole  energies  of  the  government  of  the  coimtry. 
It  would  be  asked,  whether  these  demonstrations  intimidated  the  government  ?  I'o 
that  he  «^ould  answer,  that  they  did  not.  It  was  because  they  provoked  a  cor- 
respondent demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants.  The  apprehension  v.as, 
not  that  the  government  would  be  stormed— not  that  the  government  was  in  dan- 
ger  but  that  vengeance  would  be  carried  to  a  great  height  between  two  parties, 

natives  of  the  same  country,  and  differing  only  in  respect  to  their  religion.  Govern- 
ment wished  to  prevent  such  meetings,  either  of  Catholics  or  Protestants,  and  a 
proclamation,  which  must  be  known  to  every  one,  was  published.  Another  gen- 
ileman.  Major-general  Thornton,  had  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Irish 
government : — 

"  Armagh,  September  30,  1828,  half  past  four  ^  p.m. 

"  My  Lord  ;  with  reference  to  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I  beg  to  acquaint  your  lord- 
ship, for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant-general  commanding,  that  in  the  course 

of  last  evening,  the  Sovereign  of  this  city  ascertained  to  a  certainty  that had  no 

intention  of  coming  here  this  day,  and  in  consequence  sent  off  a  communication  to 
that  etfect  to  every  neighbouring  town  or  person  supposed  to  have  any  leading  in- 
fluence among  the  Protestants,  to  prevent  their  proposed  assembly  here  to-day,  in  that 
multitudinous  crowd  which  was  expected ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions 
taken  for  that  purpose,  and  the  vast  numbers  prevented  from  coming  here,  I  am 
informed  by  the  Sovereign  that  about  twenty  thousand  had  marched  in,  which  they 
did,  in  separate  divisions,  according  to  the  directions  from  whence  they  came,  with 
dnmis  and  fifes,  some  few  flags,  many  with  orange  and  other  coloured  ribbons,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  with  fire-arms  and  other  weapons. 

"  The  great  body  of  them,  however,  have  now  left  the  town  on  their  return  home, 
and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  day  will  pass  over  without  any  serious  outrage 
being  committed. 

"  The  two  companies  of  the  5Gtli  Regiment  intended  for  Newry,  which  were  halted 
here  this  day,  will  accordingly  proceed  to  their  destination  to-morrow.     I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  WuxiAia  Tiiokntox, 

Major-general." 

The  consequence  of  these  movements  was  a  determination  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's 
government  to  suppress  all  such  demonstrations,  if  it  became  necessary,  by  force; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  tliat  by  force  the  government  could  easily  have  etfected  that 
object.  An  hon.  friend  near  him  said,  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  such  meetings 
might  have  been  put  down  by  force.  To  be  sure  they  could.  But  he  would  ask  his 
hon.  friend,  if  the  application  of  force  had  been  successful,  "  where  should  we  have 
been  then?"  To  be  sure,  the  government  could  have  vindicated  its  authority  by 
force ;  it  was  certain  to  have  succeeded  ;  but  who  coidd  reflect  upon  the  consequences 
without  shuddering?   Instead  of  this,  they  issued  a  Proclamation,  which  ran  thus  : — 
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•'  A  Proclamation  by  the  Lord-lieutenant-general  and  General  Governor  oflrelund. 

"  Anglesey. 

"Whereas,  in  certain  counties  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  meetings  of 
large  numbers  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  have  been  lately  hold,  consisting  of  persons 
both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  coming  together  from  various  and  distant  parts  and 
places,  acting  in  concert  and  under,  the  command  of  leaders,  and  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  military  array  and  discipline,  or  exhibiting  other  marks  and  symbols  of 
illegal  concert  and  union,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  public  peace,  and  to  the  well- 
founded  terror  and  dread  of  his  j\Iajesty's  peaceable  and  well-disposed  subjects. 

"  Anvl  whereas  we  have  received  information  that  in  other  parts  certain  j)ersons 
have  been  passing  through  the  country,  provoking  and  exciting  the  assemblage  of 
large  bodies  of  people,  for  no  pm-pose  known  to  the  law,  to  the  great  terror  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  endangering  of  the  public  peace  and  safety. 

"  And  whereas  the  meeting  and  assembling  together  in  such  numbers,  and  in  such 
manner  as  aforesaid,  and  thereby  occasioning  such  dread  and  terror,  and  endanger- 
ing the  jjublic  peace,  is  a  manifest  oti'ence,  and  an  open  brea&h  of  the  law,  and  such 
unlawful  assemblies  ought  therefore  to  be  suppressed  and  put  down. 

"And  whereas  many  well-afFected  but  unwary  persons  may  be  seduced  by  divers 
specious  pretences  given  out  for  the  holding  of  such  assemblies,  and  in  ignorance  of 
the  law  to  frequent  the  same. 

"  V/e,  therefore,  the  Lord-lieutenant-general  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland, 
being  resolved  to  suppress  and  put  down  such  illegal  meetings,  and  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  thereof,  have  thought  lit  to  issue  this  Proclamation,  solemnly  and  strictly 
warning  all  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects  from  henceforth  to  discontinue  the  holding 
or  attending  any  such  meetings  or  assemblies  as  aforesaid ;  and  do  charge  and 
earnestly  exhort  them,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  to  discountenance  ail  meetings 
and  assemblies  of  a  similar  nature,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  dangers  and  mischief 
consequent  on  the  same;  and  being  determined  and  resolved  strictly  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  the  penalties  thereof,  against  persons  offending  in  the  premises,  do  cliavge 
and  command  all  sheriffs,  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  other  magistrates, 
officers,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  execution 
of  the  law,  in  preventing  such  meetings  and  assemblies  from  being  held,  and  in  the 
effectual  dispersion  and  sujipression  of  the  same,  and  in  the  detection  and  prosecu- 
tion of  those  who,  after  tliis  notice,  shall  oftend  in  the  respects  aforesaid. — Given  at 
his  Majesty's  Castle  of  Dublin  this  30th  day  of  September,  1S28,  by  his  Excellency's 
command, 

(Signed)  F.  L.  Go  vice." 

Providentially,  the  advice  given  in  that  Proclamation  was  not  neglected.  And  let 
any  one  consider  the  system  which  prevailed  in  so  many  different  parts  of  Ireland  ; 
let  him  consider,  that  a  mere  spark  might  have  kindled  one  of  the  most  fearful  con- 
flagrations— a  conliagration  to  be  quenched  only  in  blood;  and  then  let  that  person 
say,  whether  Ija  did  not  rejoice  with  him  that  the  Proclamation  was  obeyed,  and  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  force.  Would  any  one  tell  him  that  it  was 
fear — that  it  was  cowardice — that  it  was  a  discreditable  feeling,  from  which  this  Pro- 
clamation ematiated  ?  He  trusted  not :  he  trusted  that  no  man  could  doubt,  that  the 
feeling  which  dictated  this  Proclamation,  was  the  dread  lest  it  should  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  a  power  which  must  have  been  effectual.  This  was  the  dread 
which  his  Majesty's  government  entertained,  when  they  viewed  the  actual  condition 
of  Ireland  ;  and  though  it  iiad  been  called  cowardice  and  fear,  he  looked  upon  it  as 
a  legitimate  and  an  honourable  appreliension,  which  the  boldest  and  the  bravest  might 
entertain  and  not  blush  to  avow.  lie  would  read  to  the  House  the  terms  which  were 
used  by  a  distinguished  officer — one  of  the  bravest  among  the  brave — a  man  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  valour  on  so  many  occasions  that  it  would  be 
doing  him  injustice  to  name  any  specific  instance.  The  gentleman  to  whom  he 
alluded  was  General  Thornton,  who,  speaking  of  the  events  at  Ballibay,  and  of  the 
anxiety  which  he  felt  to  prevent  the  collision  of  parties  which  was  there  likely  to  take 
place,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawless,  wrote  thus  to  the  noble  Secretary 
for  Ireland : — 
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"Armagh,  Sept.  28,  1828. 

"  My  Lord ;  it  is  but  fair  in  me  to  confess  that  I  purposely  used  such  language, 
■with  the  view  of  better  securing  the  ardent  co-operation  of  that  gentleman,  to  prevent, 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  any  breach  of  the  peace  at  Monaghan,  knowing 
as  I  did,  how  highly  their  feelings  had  been  excited  on  the  23rd  instant,  by  their 
having  been  disappointed  in  their  intention  of  proceeding  in  procession  through  the 
town  of  Ballibay,  and  uncertain  as  1  was  of  the  degree  to  which  their  irritation  had 
been  increased  by  the  casualties  which  unfortunately  occurred  to  two  of  their  per- 
suasion on  the  night  of  that  day. 

"  It  therefore  appeared  to  me  to  be  my  paramount  duty  to  use  any  and  every  means 
in  my  power  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the  two  parties,  from  which  a  flame  would 
have  inevitably  arisen,  and  extended  itself  to  a  limit  beyond  the  possibility  of  con- 
jecture ;  as  the  Lieutenant-general  is  aware  that  there  was  no  adequate  military  force 
at  hand  which  in  such  a  case  could  have  been  interposed,  as  its  total  amount  at  the 
three  posts  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Clones,  including  the  Jail-guards  at  the  two 
first-mentioned  places,  only  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  rank  and  file.  Nor  was 
there  another  soldier  to  be  obtained  at  Monaghan  beyond  that  number  nearer  than 
from  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  William  Thornton, 

Major-general." 

Now,  of  the  consequences  that  might  have  followed  the  collision,  as  far  as  the 
power  of  the  country  was  concerned.  General  Thornton  could  have  had  no  appre- 
hension ;  but  he  had  that  honest,  that  legitimate  apprehension,  which  led  him  to  dread 
that  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  that  subjects  of  the  same  king,  should  be  in- 
volved in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  commotion — a  commotion  in  which  the  success  of 
either  party  would  have  been  an  eijual  calamit3^  Like  an  honourable  man  he  strove 
to  avoid  that  wliich  every  well-wisher  of  his  country  would  have  regretted  if  it  had 
ha))pened. 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  danger  to  which  the  tranquillity,  the  public  peace  of 
Ireland  was  exposed.  Let  the  House  now  turn  to  the  condition  of  private  society  in 
that  country.  This,  he  confessed,  was  the  part  of  the  subject  that  dwelt  most  heavily 
upon  his  mind.  Dreadful  as  were  civil  commotions  to  those  who  engaged  in  them, 
they  could  excite  no  fear  in  him,  no  feeling  in  him,  but  that  of  commiseration  for 
the  unhappy  persons  who  suffered  by  them.  But  when  he  looked  at  the  state  of 
society  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  condition  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
his  mind  was  filled  witii  the  deepest  apprehension.  He  would  ask  every  gentleman 
to  follow  him  in  the  statements  which  he  was  about  to  read,  and  to  tell  him  whether 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  be  allowed  to  remain. 

''November  10,  1828. 

"  The  constant  travelling  to  which  I  am  now  subject  has  prevented  me  transmitting 
earlier,  for  your  information,  the  usual  report  of  outrages,  &c.,  during  the  preceding 
month.  The  enclosed  detail  and  summary  of  occurrences  exhibit  several  instances 
of  cattle  houghed,  three  burnings,  six  cases  of  arms  taken,  six  threatening  notices, 
one  dwelling  levelled,  fourteen  houses  attacked,  five  persons  assaulted,  two  of  cattle 
stolen,  one  barony  only  in  the  county  being  free  from  crime.  Two  cases  of  decided 
resistance  to  the  ordinary  process  of  the  law,  in  civil  matters  of  property,  obliged  the 
sheriff  to  call  out  the  military,  in  conjunction  with  the  police ;  the  first  affair  at 

,  on  the  30th  ult.,  where  I  atlcnded  him  with  thirty  police  and  sixty  regular 

infimtry.  He  also  brouglit  a  military  and  police  force,  accompanied  by  a  magistrate. 
Authentic  information  having  been  received  of  the  determination  of  the  peasantry  to 
resist  with  arms  the  sheriff,  wiio  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  a  former  attempt  to 
execute  an  habere  on  those  lands ;  and,  on  the  6th  instant,  the  sheriff  was  called  upon 
by  writ  of  assistance  to  protect,  with  military,  &c.,  a  receiver  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  who  had  been  threatened  and  forced  to  fly  from  some  neighbouring  lands, 
when  endeavouring  to  distrain  for  rent,  &c.,  under  a  decree  of  court;  forty  military 
were  brought  to  support  the  ])olice  on  this  duty,  and  in  both  these  cases  the  sheriff 
fidly  succeeded,  from  thv  awe  produced  by  the  forces  employed.  The  animosity 
excited  against  those  who  have  joined  Brunswick  clubs  still  prevails.  Suspicion  of 
belonging  to  such  a  society  is  sullicient  to  produce  insult  to  the  higlier,  and  want  of 
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employment  to  the  lower,  orders.  Recommendations  for  exclusive  dealing  are  pri- 
vately and  publicly  disseminated,  and  thus  invidious  distinctions  are  fomented 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

"  In  the  barony  of ,  on  the  ■22nd  ult.,  the  labourers  employed  by  the 

were  compelled  by  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  to  leave  his  {)otato  (\ig<^[ng.  The 
same  body  dictated  similar  laws  to  the  workmen  engaged  by  three  different  Protestant 
gentlemen  in  the  same  remote  part  of  the  county,  and  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
potato  diggers  has  been  experienced  by  other  Protestants.  But  I  trust  the  discretion 
of  the  priests  (who  have  published  their  disapprobation  of  such  combinations,  in  the 
address  circulated  by  them  in ,  on  the  26th  ult.,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  trans- 
mitted) will  correct  this  monstrous  evil. 

"  I  am  led  to  believe  the  division  of  parishes  into  hundreds,  with  officers  called 
*  Pacificators'  and  '  Regulators.'  is  proceeding;  but  I  conceive  the  vigilance  of  many 
magistrates  is  directed  attentively  to  such  proceedings,  and  the  general  excited  state 
of  the  countrv. 

(Signed) " 

" ,  &c." 

Now,  he  would  not  ask,  wnat  force  could  be  applied  here — what  rigour  of  the 
law  would  remedy  such  a  state  of  things'?  Was  there  not  the  clear  indication  of 
a  diseased  mind  througliout  the  whole  of  these  occurrences  ?  He  knew  not  what  legal 
remedy  could  be  effectual  under  such  circumstances,  or  what  hope  could  be  reason- 
ably entertained,  if  they  were  to  remain  in  the  relevant  position  they  had  occupied 
for  so  many  years  past.  Again,  as  to  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  he  begged  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  following  letter : — 

"  Clogher,  Dec.  23rd,  1828. 

"  Sir ; — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  an  examination  sworn  before 
the  magistrates  at  Augher  petty  sessions  on  this  day,  which  can  be  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  probably  fifty  other  respectable  persons. 

"  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  party  feeling  has  increased  considerably  in  the  town 
and  vicinity  of  Augher,  in  this  district,  and  has  assumed  such  a  formidable  appear- 
ance as  to  cause  a  dread  of  the  most  alarming  consequence  to  the  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood. 

"  I  am  further  to  acquaint  you,  that  on  the  day  mentioned  in  the  examinations, 
there  was  a  fair  held  in  Augher,  on  which  occasion  I  assembled  all  the  men  of  my 
district,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order  in  it,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  by  the 
direction  of  the  magistrates  (previously  received),  I  cleared  every  person  out  of  the 
public-houses,  and  had  them  closed  up  by  five  o'clock,  when  all  was  perfectly  tran- 
quil ;  and  I  can  almost  say  that  not  an  individual,  exc^t  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
remained  in  it  after  that  hour. 

"  I  am  to  add,  that  the  party  which  entered  Augher  at  eight  o'clock,  about  five 
hundred  men  in  number,  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Through,  in  or  on  the 
mountainous  borders  of  the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  were,  I  understand,  all  Roman 
Catholics  ;  they  cried  out  '  Through  for  ever  !  Augher  is  our  own.'  The  inhabi- 
tants then  made  an  effort  from  their  houses  to  drive  them  out  of  the  town,  and  I  am 
informe<l  wounded  many  of  them,  none  of  whom,  or  their  friends,  have  as  yet  come 
forward  to  make  any  statement  respecting  the  matter.  Intelligence  of  the  attack  on 
Augher  having  reached  some  of  the  Protestant  party  in  the  neighbourhood,  they,  I  am 
informed,  went  in  towards  morning  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  friends  in 
the  town,  but  as  the  party  who  entered  early  in  the  night  had  retired,  the  matter 
ended.  (Signed) ." 

Here  there  was  a  statement  of  many  persons  being  wounded,  but  there  was  no 
manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  make  any  application  for  redress  to  the  law.  The 
conflicting  parties  took  the  means  of  redress  into  their  own  hands;  they  awaited  the 
opportunity  of  retaliation  :  and  was  this,  he  again  asked,  a  state  of  things  which 
with  any  propriety  could  be  permitted  by  government  to  go  on  ?  After  having  been 
obliged,  day  after  day,  for  four  months,  to  read  over  documents  and  reports,  of  which 
what  he  had  now  read  to  the  House  were  but  specimens,  was  it  to  be  made  matter 
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of  charge  and  blame  against  him,  that  rather  than  leave  these  things  to  go  on,  he  had 
attempted  a  safe  adjustment  of  the  causes  of  the  dissensions,  from  which  this  cala- 
mitous condition  of  aii'airs  iiad  sprung?  In  making  this  attempt  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  he  was  principallj'  actuated  by  a  desire  to  see  the 
condition  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  altered  and  secured — to  see  Protestant 
interests  and  Protestant  establishments  no  longer  exposed  to  the  dangers  which 
menaced  them.  The  protection  of  these  objects  were  motives  fully  as  strong  with 
liim  as  the  reasonable  gratification  of  the  wishes  and  claims  of  others,  in  pursuing 
the  course  which  a  sense  of  duty  on  this  occasion  had  pointed  out  to  him.  Let  the 
House  consider  whatwas  the  present  condition  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland — let  them 
consider  the  threatening  notices,  in  many  instances,  sent  to  them  —  the  menaces  of 
violence,  and  frequently  the  commission  of  violence  upon  them — the  refusal,  on  the 
part  of  tl'jeir  Pioman  Catholic  tenantry  to  work  for  them.  They  lived,  not  as  we 
did,  but  in  residences  in  remote  places,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  The 
autliors  of  the  attacks  upon  them  beheld  in  abhorrence:  but,  was  he  to  stop  there?  Was 
he  to  be  content  to  pity  them,  and  leave  them  still  unprotected  ?  Let  the  House 
read  the  situation  in  whicli  they  are  placed,  from  the  following  statement  contained 
in  a  letter,  addressed  to  Major  VVarburton,  of  the  police  : — 

"  November  6th,  1828. 
"  Sir; — I  have  to  report  that  last  night  threatening  notices  were  posted  up  on  the 

house  of ,  and  on  other  places  on  the  Townlands  (which  are  situated  within  a  mile 

and  a  half  of  his  post),  desiring  no  person  to  attempt  working  for  '  the  accursed , 

as  otherwise  they  should  be  treated  v/ith  the  utmost  severity.'  The  consequence  is, 
the  gentleman,  who  is  extensive  in  farming,  is  left  by  all  his  workmen,  who  say  they 
regret  it,  but  would  be  afraid  their  houses  would  be  consumed,  or  some  other  harm 
happen  to  their  families,  if  they  would,  as  they  say,  *  go  against  Captain  Rock.'  The 
only  cause  I  have  heard  assigned  for  this  exclusive  system  being  acted  upon  in  this 

case  is,  that  some  days  ago  • attended  a  Brimswick-club  meeting,  and  enrolled 

himself  a  member  thereof.  (Signed) " 

It  would  be  unjust  in  him  not  to  state  that  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  this 
letter  would  not  have  attended  this  club,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  threats  which 
had  been  conveyed  to  him,  and  for  the  preceding  provocation  he  met  with.  He 
thought  himself  bound  to  state  this,  lest  the  contents  of  the  letter  should  produce 
an  effect  which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  it  ought  not  to  produce.  Thus  a 
gentleman,  in  extensive  business,  who  had  committed  no  legal  offence,  no  act  for 
which  he  could  be  called  in  question,  was  deserted  by  all  his  workmen,  uptm  whem 
an  influence  was  exercised  which  they  were  afraid  to  resist.  He  thought  it  neces- 
sary that  these  facts,  which  were  material  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  subject, 
should  be  brought  before  the  House,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  no  apology  would 
be  thought  necessary  for  his  reading  them.  The  following  letter  was  also  addressed 
to  Major  VVarburton  • — ■ 

'■'November  Isf,  1828. 

"  Sir; — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter,  covering  one  from  Mr. 

.     I  called  on  him  yesterday,  and  from  the  information  I  received,  as  well  as 

from  my  personal  observation,  I  regret  to  say  Mr. 's  statement  is  too  true.   He 

has  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  tenants,  and  although  tiiey  have  no  lease,  and 
knowing  he  can  dispossess  them  whenever  he  pleases,  they  all  have  refused  to  work  for 
him.  lie  told  me  if  they  persevered,  he  was  determined  to  turn  every  one  of  them 
out,  and  to  send  for  Protestant  tenants.  I  reasoned  with  him  on  this  subject,  and 
told  him  I  thought  it  would  be  a  very  imprudent  proceeding  at  this  time,  when  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  in  such  a  state  of  fermentation.  He  seemed  to  agree  in 
opinion  witli  me,  and  said,  if  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  harsh  measures, 
it  would  be  with  much  reluctance  ;  but  he  saw  no  other  alternative  left.  He  should 
eitiier  do  that,  or  leave  the  country.  This  was  a  remedy  which  had  not  unfrequently 
been  recommended,  and  which  had  been  resorted  to  on  many  occasions. 

"  In  short.  Sir,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  a  full  statement  of  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  of  affairs  in  this  neighbourhood.  Until  some  measures  arc  taken  to  re. 
concile  those  partyfeelings  which  at  presentexist  to  such  an  alarming  degree,  I  would 
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most  earnestly  ami  respectfully  suggest  the  necessity  of  a'lgmenting  the  police  sta- 
tions at ,  and  ,  and  ;  that  constant  patrols  would  be  kept  up 

both  b}'  day  and  niglit  for  some  time,  until  the  violent  party  feeling  shall  subside. — 
It  would  be  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  both  parties  if  a  reconciliation  could 
be  effected,  for  so  violent  is  the  feeling  existing  at  present,  that  a  Protestant  could 
not  go  a  mile  from  his  own  dwelling  without  running  the  risk  of  personal  violence, 
or  perhaps  loss  of  life  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Catholics  were  literally  famish- 
ing, they  would  not  work  a  day  for  a  Protestant.     I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  " 

The  following  letter,  enclosing  the  preceding  one,  was  forwarded  by  Major  War- 
burton  to  government : — 

November  1st,  1828. 

"My  Lord; — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  report  from  Mr. ,  detailing 

the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I  shall  write  imme- 
diately to  him  to  try  every  possible  means  to  reconcile  the  parties.  I  fear,  however, 
it  is  hopeless;  and  that  the  excitement  will  rather  increase  as  the  winter  advances; 
the  people  there  very  seldom  have  much  agricultural  labour  during  the  winter,  and 
are  so  far  independent  of  their  employers,  and  at  liberty  to  show  hostility. 

"  With  respect  to  Mr.  's  suggestion  to  increase  the  police  force,  I  really 

have  not  the  power,  without  stripping  other  stations,  or  withdrawing  them  altogether; 
unless  a  strong  force  were  sent,  they  would  be  ineffectual ;  and  to  send  such,  might 
only  expose  other  districts  to  disturbance,  by  withdrawing  the  men  from  them.  I 
request  the  honour  of  his  excellency's  instructions  on  this  point.     I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  " 

"  The  Lord  F.  L.  Gower,  &c.  &c." 

He  would  read  no  more,  but  content  himself  with  observing  that  this  was  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  correspondence  which,  for  the  last  four  months,  had  been  poured  into 
the  Office  of  the  Home  Department  in  Dublin.  He  had  thought  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  these  details,  in  order  to  prove,  from  sources  which 
were  indisputable,  three  things: — first,  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  public 
tranijuillity  in  Ireland;  seeondlj',  the  state  of  the  intercourse  between  man  and 
man;  and  thirdly,  the  position  in  which  the  Protestants  were  at  present  placed  in 
Ireland.  He  was  ready  to  confess,  that  the  perusal  of  these  communications,  which 
v/ere  almost  of  daily  recurrence,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  He  did 
not  entertain  any  apprehension  that  the  government  in  Ireland  would  be  endangered 
by  civil  commotions,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  was  he  quiet  under  the  consciousness, 
that  in  th.e  event  of  any  such  calamity  the  government  was  sure;  for  it  was  impos- 
silde  for  him  not  to  see  that  the  evils  which  had  made  this  impression  on  him,  sprang 
from  a  diseased  mind ;  and  seeing  that,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  be  so 
obdurate  and  insensible  as  not  to  wish  that  some  remedy  could  be  foimd  for  them  ? 
He  would  not  exchange  the  feelings  to  which  the  perusal  of  these  lamentable  occur- 
rences gave  rise  in  his  breast,  for  the  reputation  of  the  hardiest  courage.  But  he 
had  another  object  in  going  through  these  details.  He  had  gone  through  them  for 
the  puri)ose  of  entreating  ids  honourable  friends  to  give  to  these  facts  their  most 
serious  consideration,  and  then  to  figure  to  themselves  what  consequences  they  could 
reasonably  expect  if  such  a  condition  of  things  were  allowed  to  remain  without  a 
remedy.  He  knew  very  well  it  liad  been  said  by  some,  that  the  only  two  measures 
that  were  necessary  were,  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  40s.  freeholders.  He  knew  it  had  been  said,  that  if  the  government 
would  only  act  boldly,  and  press  on  those  measures,  no  other  would  be  necessary; 
much  less  such  a  one  as  that  now  in  contemplation.  Bnt  he  called  upon  honourable 
gentlemen  who  held  tins  language  to  consider  cahnly  wluther,  in  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  these  two  measures,  unaccompanied  by  any  other,  coidd  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  House.  Ho  called  upon  tliem  to  consider,  if  these  were  the  only 
measures  which  government  ought  to  i)ropose.  It  had  been  said,  that  if  government 
were  to  propose  them,  there  was  no  doubt  tliey  would  succeed.  He  was  ready  to 
believe  tliat  such  a  proposition  would  receive  much  individual  support;  but  he 
called  uj)on  them  to  look  upon  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  tell  him  if  he,  as  au 
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honest  man,  could  advise  tlie  proposition  of  measures  -which,  if  they  were  to  fail  in 
carrying,  would  increase  animosity  where  it  already  existed,  and  give  rise  to  it 
where  it  did  not.  For  his  own  part,  he  must  be  brought  to  act  upon  much  less 
honourable  motives  than  had  ever  yet  actuated  him,  before  he  so  far  lost  sight  of 
the  interests  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  as  to  reconcile  it  to  his  mind  to  bring  forward  propositions 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  carried,  and  which  alone  he  did  not  believe  capable  of 
restoring  tranquillity  to  Ireland,  if  they  were  carried. 

He  had  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  appeal  to  his  hon.  friends,  and  to 
notice,  as  he  did  not  concur  in  them,  the  views  which  some  hon.  gentlemen  enter- 
tained of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  the  government  towards 
Ireland.  He  trusted  that  the  House  would  think  that  the  details  he  had  entered 
into  justified  the  government  in  asking  for  more  enlarged  powers  than  they  had 
at  present.  Doubtless  the  government  would  be  as  blameable  in  asking  for  other 
powers,  as  they  would  be  in  exercising  them  in  the  absence  of  necessity ;  but,  what- 
ever opinion  might  be  entertained  upon  what  was  called  the  Catholic  question,  he 
was  sure  there  would  be  no  difference  upon  the  question  of  arming  government  with 
powers  which,  in  all  probability,  would  merely  have  the  effect  of  removing  the 
necessity  of  using  them ;  but  which  at  most,  would  merely  add  greater  force  wheregreater 
force  ought  to  exist  in  times  which  he  would  not  anticipate.  The  only  part  of  his  task 
which  it  now  remained  for  him  to  perform  was,  to  state  the  nature  of  the  measure  which 
he  was  about  to  propose.  He  should  propose  such  a  measure  as  would  suppress  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  interdict  all  meetings  of  a  similar  nature.  The  next  con- 
sideration M'ould  be,  by  what  provisions  of  law  the  intentions  of  the  legislature 
should  be  expressed.  They  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  evaded,  and 
as  would  effectually  prevent  tricks  and  devices  being  resorted  to,  in  order  to  keep 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  while  the  spirit  was  infringed.  If  measures  were  worthy 
of  receiving  the  deliberate  sanction  of  the  legislature,  it  was  well  worth  «  hile  to  take 
care  that  they  should  be  obeyed.  Measures  passed  by  that  House  had  been  defeated  ; 
and  the  intention  to  defeat  them  had  been  signified,  even  before  they  were  passed. 
In  his  opinion,  it  was  much  better  that  they  should  do  nothing,  and  he  would  rather 
they  did  nothing,  than  that  what  they  did  should  be  evaded.  By  the  act  of  1825,  it 
was  intended  to  suppress  the  Catholic  Association  and  other  assemblies  of  a  similar 
character.  The  provisions  of  that  act,  however,  were  so  wide,  that  they  would  have 
interdicted  almost  any  meeting,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  some  meetings 
should  be  excepted  from  the  operations  of  it.  These  exceptions  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  education,  agriculture,  commerce,  religious 
worship.  &c.  It  was  perfectly  notorious  how  many  advantages  had  been  taken  of 
these  exceptions — how  many  meetings  for  political  purposes  M'ere  assembled  under 
the  pretence  of  objects  foreign  from  those  the  persons  assembled  had  in  view — how 
repeatedly  the  technical  enactments  of  that  measure  had  been  complied  with,  while 
the  spirit  of  it  was  violated.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  they  must  enact  a  law  more 
complete  and  more  binding  than  the  act  to  which  he  had  referred — that  the  ex- 
ceptions, in  the  proposed  measure,  must  be  much  less  numerous  than  they  were  in 
the  last.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  ditKculties  of  making  such  an  act  as,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  could  not  be  evaded,  unless  indeed  they  were  to  pass  a  law, 
which  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  framing,  that  should  effectually  and  at  once 
suppress  illegal  meetings  ;  but  he  very  much  doubted  the  propriety  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, for  it  must  declare  that  every  political  meeting  was  illegal ;  and  if  such  a  law 
were  i)assed,  and  every  body  were  left  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  it,  he  confessed 
that,  as  Ireland  now  was,  he  could  not  say  that  they  would  not  be  improperly  en- 
forced— that  they  would  not  be  enforced  for  purposes,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  very 
unjustifiable.  In  his  opinion,  the  more  they  departed,  in  legislating  on  a  subject 
like  this,  from  the  general  principles  of  their  laws,  the  more  they  stood  in  danger 
of  having  their  enactments  evaded.  A  more  dangerous  precedent  than  the  sucess- 
ful  evasion  of  acts  of  the  legislature  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  He  proposed  to 
meet  this  danger  by  the  most  effectual  means  that  occurred  to  him,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  opposed  tiie  strongest  barrier  to  individual  abuse.  It  was  the  intention 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  commit  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  one  person 
only.     It  was  their  intention  to   commit  to  him,  who  was  fully  cognizant  of  the 
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sfnte  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  who  was  also  responsible  for  the  tranquillity  of  that 
cuuntrv,  tlie  new  powers  with  which  the  House  were  now  asked  to  invest  the  execu- 
tive go  vernment.  He  proposed  to  give  to  tlie  Lurd-lieuteuant,  and  to  him  alone, 
the  power  of  suppressing  any  assoeiaiion  or  meeting  which  he  might  think  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace,  or  inconsistent  with  the  due  administration  of  the  law; 
together  with  power  to  interdict  the  assembly  of  any  meeting  of  which  previous 
notice  shall  have  been  given,  and  which  he  shall  think  likely  to  endanger  the  public 
peace,  or  to  prove  inconsistent  with  the  due  administration  of  the  law.  In  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  by  which  these  powers 
would  be  conferred,  it  was  proposed  that  tlie  Lord-lieutenant  should  be  fartlier 
empowered  to  select  two  magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  meeting, 
and  requiring  the  people  immediately  to  disperse.  It  was  proposed,  moreover,  to 
interdict  any  meeting  or  association  which  might  be  interdicted  from  assembling, 
or  which  might  be  suppressed,  under  this  act,  from  receiving  and  placing  at  their 
control  any  moneys,  by  the  name  of  rent,  or  any  other. 

This  was  the  general  outline  of  the  measure.  He  thought  that  moderate  penal- 
ties would  be  sufficient  for  the  infringement  of  this  law ;  and  he  considered  that  it 
would  be  by  no  means  necessary  to  propose  any  measures  of  a  permanent  nature. 
He  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  measure  ought  to  be  limited.  He  was  per- 
fectly sure  that  parliament  would  not  only  continue  these  powers,  but  that  tliey 
would  consent  to  increase  them,  if  such  a  case  of  necessity  were  made  out.  lie 
was  perfectly  sure  that  there  would  not  be  the  least  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  that 
House,  to  arm  the  government  with  such  powers  as  they  miglit  require,  if  the  public 
peace  were  endangered,  after  an  adjustment  of  the  other  question  had  been  made. 
That  adjustment,  he  would  repeat,  would  be  founded  upon  a  basis  which  it  was 
hoped  would  sati-fy  every  reasonable  Protestant,  and  remove  every  just  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics;  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  doubt,  that  after 
such  an  adjustment  had  been  made,  the  Protestant  mind  would  be  so  united,  that 
the  law  would  be  effectually  supported  and  upheld.  But  with  respect  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  law  in  contemplation.  The  late  act  was  made  to  continue  for  two  years, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament.  He  proposed  to  make  the 
present  act  of  shorter  duration — to  limit  it  to  one  year,  and  the  end  of  the  then  next 
session  of  parliament;  because  he  was  satisfied,  tliat  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
continue  it,  if  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  its  continuance. 

He  trusted  he  had  proposed  a  measure  which  would  be  deemed  satisfactory  by 
the  House.  He  had  endeavoured  to  propose  a  measure  which  should  be  as  effectual 
as  possible  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  had  been  anxious  that  the  character  of  the  measure 
should  be  such  as  to  create  no  dangerous  precedent.  It  was  merely  a  temporary 
measure;  and  if  the  powers  it  conferred  were  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  it  was 
because  the  state  of  Ireland  required  the  application  of  an  extraordinary  measure. 
Thus,  then,  he  had  endeavoured  to  perform  the  duty  that  had  devolved  upon  him; 
first,  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  the  measure;  and  secondly,  by  justifying  the 
government  in  asking  the  House  to  consent  to  it,  by  the  appeal  which  he  had  made 
to  authentic  sources  of  information.  He  had  endeavoured,  moreover,  to  perform 
this  duty  in  such  a  manner  as  might  not  obstruct,  in  any  way,  the  success  of  a  still 
greater  and  more  important  measure,  lie  would  now  move,  ''  That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  Suppression  of  dangerous  Associations  or  Assemblies  in 
Ireland." 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel,  in  answer  to  a  statement  of  Sir 
E.  Knatchbull,  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  cheered  through  the  country  last 
summer  as  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause,  when  he  must  be  conscious  of  the 
course  which  it  was  his  intention  to  pursue,  declared  upon  his  honour  that,  at  the 
time  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  alluded,  although  he  had  made  up  his  mind  with 
respect  to  the  course  which  he  should  pursue,  he  had  every  reason  to  cherish  a 
sanguine  hope  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  that  course  as  a  private  individual, 
tmtettered  by  otiice.  A  circumstance  had,  however,  occurred,  which  left  him  no 
alternative  on  the  subject ;  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come  at  which  he  could  fully 
explain  that  circumstance. 

Several  hon.  members  having  declared  their  sentiments,  Mr.  Peel  rose  to  reply. 
He  said,  that  the  almost  unanimous  acquiescence  of  the  House  in  the  propriety  of 
44 
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the  measure  which  it  was  his  duty  to  propose  to  them  on  this  night,  would  have 
relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  saying  one  word  in  reply  to  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  some  hon.  gentlemen  opposite;  and  he  should  have  remained 
altogether  silent  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong,  and  indeed  personal,  appeal  which 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire,  wl'.om  he  hoped  he  might 
still  be  allowed  to  call  his  hon.  friend.     The  bon.  member  had  pointedly  asked  him 
how  this  Catholic  Association  had  acquired  its  present  power  and  influence  in  Ire- 
land ?     And  had  then  proceeded,  in  taunts  and  reproaches,  strong  but  unjust,  to 
assail  him  for  his  conduct  on  the  present  occasion.      My  answer,  continued  Mr. 
Peel,  to  the  question,  Why  we  did  not  suppress  tlie  Catholic  Association?  is.  That 
our  forbearance  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  disunion  and 
division  which  had  prevailed  in  the  government  upon  this  question,  and  which,  in 
fact,  had  so  placed  us,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  effectually  sup- 
pressed such  an  association,  while  the  cabinet  maintained  a  neutrality  upon  the 
Catholic  claims,  and  refrained  from  a  determination  to  take  ihe  subject  into  consi- 
deration.    As  long  as  the  government  remained  neutral,  my  firm  conviction  is,  that 
no  act  intended  for  the  suppression  of  the  Association  would  have  passed,  and  that 
the  attempt  would  have  only  aggravated  the  evil.     But  of  all  the  reproaches  that 
have  been  cast  upon  me  by  my  hon.  friend,  the  most  severe  is  that  contained  in  the 
question — why  had  I  so  long  delayed  the  intimation  of  my  opinion,  that  the  very 
worst  state  in  which  this  question  could  be  left,  was  that  so  long  acted  upon,  of 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  government?     I  had  not  delayed  it.    On  the  contrary, 
I  had  communicated  it  to  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  I  have 
acted  upon  it,  the  very  first  moment  when  the  subject  could  be  introduced  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature  [hear].    When,  however,  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  addition 
to  his  other  taunts,  casts  reproaches  upon  all  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  councils, 
and  imputes  to  them  a  concurrence  in  some  species  of  conspiracy  to  augment  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  Association,  that  they  might  afterwards  use  such  a  circumstance 
as  a  pretence  for  settling  this  question,  he  indulges  in  an  accusation  so  absurd  and 
extravagant  in  itself,  that  I  really  cannot  give  it  a  serious  reply.     That  the  govern- 
ment should  have  wilfully  precipitated  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  civil  commotion,  to 
make  out  a  good  case  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Catliolic  question,  is,  I  repeat,  too 
extravagant  to  call  for  any  reply.     But  when  it  is  said,  that  there. Avas  perfidy  in 
permitting  this  Association  to  exist  in  defiance  of  the  law,   I  must  vindicate  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  from  any  disinclination  to  suppress  it,  when  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  statute  of  1825,  if  he  were  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  taking  such  a 
course.    There  was  no  man  more  ready  than  that  noble  lord  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  the  law ;  but  he  shrank  from  the  particular  task-,  when  the  chance  of  failure  would, 
he  knew,  have  aggravated  all  the  evils  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  his  govern- 
ment.    If  I  were  to  state  why  we  did  not  enforce  the  act  of  1825,  I  should  neces- 
sarily have  to  go  into  the  whole  detail  of  public  events  in  Ireland  during  the  last  four 
years;  and,  after  all,  my  answer  would  resolve  itself  into  this — that  the  continued 
division  and  disunion  in  the  king's  councils  was  the  real  cause  why  the  act  was  not 
carried  into  vigorous  execution.    When  the  act  to  suppress  the  Association  was  passed 
in  1825,  how  did  the  House  follow  it  up  ?  Why,  by  proceeding  forthwith  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  and  in  that  verj-  session,  and  before  the  Associ- 
ation Suppression  Act  left  the   House,  a  bill  was  introduced,  which  subsequently 
passed  this  House,  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  constitution. 
Did  not  thattend  toparalyzethemeasurefor  the  suppression  of  the  Association?  [hear, 
hear].  The  latter  bill,  indeed,  was  lost  in  the  Lords;  but  the  excitement  continued;  and 
this  House,  as  it  were,  issued  a  solemn  declaration,  that  the  act  of  1825  was  not  an 
effectual  remedy.     When  it  consented  to  pass  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Association,  it  recorded  its  opinion,  by  passing  another  measure  for  granting  the 
claims,  and  thereby  admitting  that  the  act  of  1825  was  not  an  eftcctual  remedy. 
These,  I  say,  were  tiiC  causes  that  prevented  the  effectual  operation  of  that  law. 
With  regard  to  the  reproaches  of  my  hon.  friend,  I  am  not  disposed  to  treat  them 
•with  callousness  or  indifference;  but  I  am  supported  in  my  course  by  an  intimate 
conviction,  that  govornment  are  right  in  the  step  which  they  have  recommended  to 
parliament,  and  that,  had  they  not  taken  it,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  tho 
country,  they  would  have  done  any  thing  rather  than  v.  hat  Vrould  have  been  con- 
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<lucive  to  the  support  of  those  establishments,  for  which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
profess  to  h:ive  so  deep  a  concern. 

I  wish  not  to  say  one  word  more  of  the  personal  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  me;  but  really  the  attack  of  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Rankes)  was  too  pointed  ;  it 
was  more  than  I  could  w  c!l  hear ;  and  I  must  say,  that  it  was  certainly  to  be  admired 
more  for  its  boUlness  than  for  its  justice.  When,  however,  my  hon.  friend  feels  in- 
clined to  be  so  severe  upon  what  ho  terms  my  inconsistency,  and  to  find  any  (icfence 
of  it  impossible,  I  am  disposed  to  ask  him,  whether  he  did  not  himself  change  his 
opinion  in  one  session  of  parliament  upon  this  very  question,  and  whether  he  dught 
not  now  in  his  own  just  defence  upon  tluit  occasion,  to  have  found  mine  up(  n  the 
present.  I  allude  to  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Canning's  motion  in  the  year  1812,  which 
morion  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

•'  That  this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  take  into  its  most 
serious  consideration  tlie  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  in  Great  Rritain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and  conciliatory 
adjustment,  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  and 
concord  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects." 

When  I  ask  my  hon.  friend,  wliat  were  the  reasons  which  could  have  induced 
him  to  consent  to  such  a  proposition,  I  find  in  his  own  vindication  at  that  time  the 
whole  substance  of  mine  at  the  present  moment,  and  upon  his  words  I  rely,  without 
adding  a  syllable  in  further  explanation  of  them. — Mr.  Peel  then  proceeded  to  read 
from  Hazard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  for  the  year  1812,  the  following  expres- 
sions used  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  in  supporting  the  above  resolution  of 
Mr.  Canning : — 

"Mr.  Rankes  hoped  it  would  never  beapoint  of  honour  -with  any  government  to  per- 
scverein  measures  after  they  were  convinced  of  their  impropriety  [hear,hear].  Political 
expediency  was  not  at  all  times  the  same;  what  at  one  time  might  be  considered 
consistent  with  sound  policy,  would  at  another  be  completely  impolitic.  Thus  it  was 
witii  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  What  changes  had  not  taken  place  in  the 
question  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  the  House,  since  it  was  last  agitated? 
[renewed  laugliter].  These  were,  however,  circumstances  which  ought  not  to  render 
tile  question  more  difficult  to  be  met,  as  the  House  was  not  called  upon  to  argue 
upon  principles  which  were  applicable  to  other  times  and  to  other  views." 

I  quote  these  remarkable  expressions,  not  by  way  of  reproach,  but  as  the  vindi- 
cation of  an  lu)nourable  mind,  in  taking  an  altered  coui"se  under  altered  circumstances, 
and  reconcihng  itself  to  the  reproach  of  apparent  inconsistency,  rather  than  com- 
promise the  essential  interests  of  the  country  [cheers]. 

Mr.  Rankes  said,  he  hoped  the  House  would  indulge  him  for  a  few  moments,  after 
the  allusion  which  had  just  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  became  a  party  to  the  resolution 
moved  by  ^Ir.  Canning  at  the  end  of  tlie  session  of  1812,  and  was  then  exceedingly 
dasirous  it  should  be  settled  satisfactorily.  But  the  moment  he  had  ascertained  that 
it  was  nothing  short  of  accession  to  l)oth  Houses  of  Parliament  that  would  satisfy  the 
Catholics,  he  determined  to  resist  claims  which,  if  acceded  to,  wtuild  jiut  an  end  to 
the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland. —  He  had  never  complained  of  the  change 
of  any  public  man's  opinion  upon  conviction.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  often  praised 
such  a  correction  of  previous  impressions.  Rut  his  right  hon.  friend's  cliange  had 
not  been  marked  by  his  usual  candour:  for  what  had  he  told  them?  Nothing,  but 
that  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  total  change,  upon  information  known  to  himself, 
but  not  yet  communicated  to  the  House.  His  case  was  not,  therefore,  before  them, 
although  he  required  the  opinions  of  others  to  be  intrusted  to  him  by  anticipation. — 
He  repeated,  that  in  1812  lie  was  ready  to  concede  political  power  to  tiie  Catholics, 
short,  however,  of  their  admission  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Whoever  took  the 
trouble  of  reading  that  debate,  would  see  that  there  was  no  discrepancy  between  his 
former  and  his  present  opinions. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation,  begged  to  say,  that  he  did  not  make  an  attack  upon  his 
hon.  friend.  But  when  such  unusual  language  had  been  ajiplied  to  him  in  the  debate, 
as  base  tergiversation,  base  connivance,  had  he  not  a  right  to  quote  the  force  of  his 
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hon.  friend's  just  distinction  in  his  own  case,  as  a  complete  and  satisfactory  vindica- 
tion of  the  course  which  he  was  now  himself  pursuing? 

Leave  was  then  given  fur  bringing  in  the  bill.    It  was  immediately  brought  up  by 
Mr.  Peel,  and  read  a  first  time. 


PETITIONS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

February  12,  18-29. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rising  immediately  after  Lord  Clifton,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  E.  Knatehbull  in  the  debate,  in  a  tone  and  manner  indicative  of  strong  feeling, 
observed,  that  of  course  he  was  bound  to  presume  tliat  the  hon.  baronet,  the  mem- 
ber for  Kent,  was  influenced,  in  the  reproaches  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  cast 
upon  him,  by  public  motives  alone.  He  would,  however,  tell  that  hon.  baronet,  that 
he  would  not  condescend  to  make  any  apology  to  him  for  the  conduct  which  he  had 
tiiought  it  his  duty  to  pursue.  He  would  not  condescend  to  explain  to  the  hon. 
baronet  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him,  as  a  responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown, 
to  give  to  tlie  Crown  the  advice  which  he  had  given.  He  knew  of  no  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  any  man  ;  he  knew  of  no  relation  in  wliich  he  stood  to  any  body 
of  men — which  called  upon  him  to  state  why,  when  he  was  sent  for  by  his  sovereign 
to  give,  at  a  critical  moment,  that  advice  which  he  was  bound  on  oath  to  give  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  and  judgment — he  should  have  refrained  from  doing  his  duty.  He 
had  contracted  no  relation  with  any  man — he  had  contracted  no  relation  with  any 
party — which  could  either  relieve  him  from  the  obligation  of  giving  his  majesty  the 
best  advice  in  his  power,  or  which  coidd  justly  suliject  liim  to  the  charge  of  having 
been  guilty  of  inconsistency,  or  of  a  dereliction  of  principle  in  so  doing.  He  re- 
peated, therefore,  that  he  would  not  condescend  to  look  out  for  excuses  for  the 
line  of  conduct  which,  under  these  circumstances,  he  had  determined  to  pursue. 
As  a  member  of  tliat  House,  he  felt  himself  as  independent  as  the  hon.  baronet, 
and  in  every  respect  as  consistent.  But  very  different  would  have  been  his  feel- 
ings if  he  had  not  advised  his  king,  as  he  had  done,  to  tlie  best  of  his  abilities. 
He  had  taken  his  oath  as  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  that  oath  not  only 
compelled  him  to  give  the  advice  which  he  had  given  to  his  sovereign,  but  it  would 
have  rendered  the  withholding  of  that  advice  a  dereliction  of  principle,  and  a  strong 
violation  of  his  duty.  He  had,  and  he  trusted  that  he  ever  should  have,  firmness 
and  strength  of  mind  to  forget  in  the  councils  of  his  king,  what  had  been  his  past 
■declarations  and  his  past  conduct,  under  circumstances  which  rendered  neither 
applicable  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country.  He  must  also  say,  that  he  had  firmness 
enough  to  pass  by  any  insinuations  which  might  be  levelled  against  him  for  so  doing. 
One  observation  of  the  hon.  baronet  had  been,  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  might  have  taken 
his  present  course  at  a  different  period — when  IMr.  Canning  was  at  tlie  head  of  the 
government.  He  would  tell  the  hon.  baronet,  that  he  had  for  the  full  period  of  twenty 
years  resolutely  and  zealously  opposed  every  compromise  with  the  Catholics.  He 
could  tell  him,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  he  had  at  length  consented 
to  break  in  upon  the  constitutional  settlement  of  1688  ;  but  he  would  also  tell  the 
hon.  baronet,  that  he  was  too  true  and  consistent  a  friend  to  the  Protestant  interests  ; 
he  was  too  sincerely  attached  to  the  Protestant  Establishment,  to  push  his  resistance  to 
concessions  to  that  point  which  should  endanger  the  very  existence  of  the  institutions 
which  he  was  anxious  to  defend ;  and  he  thought  that,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent 
in  his  conduct  in  regard  to  this  matter,  he  was  the  most  consistent  friend  of  the 
Protestant  Institutions  of  the  coimtry,  .seeing  that,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
them  in  security,  he  had  submitted  to  undergo  every  species  of  personal  imputation 
and  reproach.  Those  were  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  acted,  and  they  were  grounds 
on  which  he  had  a  right  to  act.  No  man  was  worthy  of  being  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  who,  when  his  advice  was  required  upon  a  measure  of  great  national  ini- 
])ortance,  should  say,  "  I  am  fettered  by  declarations  I  have  made ;  I  am  not  enabled 
<o  look  at  the  present  aspect  of  affairs ;  I  must  consult  my  friends  and  party,  in  order 
to  sec  my  way."  He  confessed  that  these  considerations  held  out  a  poAverful  tempta- 
tion ;  but  no  man  was  fit  to  have  a  place  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  who  could 
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not  resist  them.  The  hon.  baronet  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  some  sort  of  decep- 
tion had  been  practised  by  the  government,  and  that  he  and  his  friends  had  been 
taken  by  surprise.  Now,  how  could  government  have  proclaimed  its  intentions  ? 
Would  the  hon.  baronet  have  had  it  resort  to  the  newspapers?  Was  it  possible  that 
government  could  tell  the  world  what  course  it  meant  to  fiursue,  parliament  not 
being  sitting  ?  How  many  lessons  had  been  read,  with  reference  to  this  very  question, 
upon  premature  discussion?  What  had  happened  at  the  time  of  the  Union?  lie  hi-.d 
always  contended  that  no  pledge  had  been  giveneat  that  period  which  could  bind 
any  one;  but  expectations,  certainlj-,  had  been  entertained  which  were  disappointed. 
And  why  ?  Because  Mr.  Pitt  pledged  himself  before  he  was  perfectly  certain  that 
he  should  be  able  to  fulfil  that  pledge.  In  ISOG  and  1807,  it  was  notorious  that  the 
same  inconvenience  resulted  from  premature  declarations.  He  would  say,  that  not 
only  with  respect  to  this  question,  but  all  others,  the  government  which  kept  its  own 
counsels  was  most  likely  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  advantage.  He 
admitted  to  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  if  he  could 
have  adopted  the  course  which  he  was  now  pursuing  in  a  private  instead  of  a  public 
station.  He  could  only  say,  that  every  thing  which  it  was  possible  for  man  to  do, 
lie  had  done,  to  enable  him  to  take  that  station ;  but  when  the  question  was  this — 
"  What  advice  will  you  give?  Will  you  advise  the  maintenance  of  the  present  state 
of  things?'' — "  Certainly  not."  "  Will  you  advise  the  formation  of  an  exclusively 
Protestant  Government,  offering  eternal  and  uncompromising  resistance?"  His 
answer  was,  "I  cannot;  because  I  know  that  such  a  government  will  fail,  and  in 
its  failure  will  render  every  thing  worse  than  at  present."  Then  came  the  obvious 
reply,  ''If,  then,  you  can  take  neither  of  these  alternatives,  but  one  course  is  left  to 
be  pursued — to  attempt  to  make  a  safe  settlement  of  the  question,  by  a  united  govern- 
ment." "  To  do  that  imposes  painful  sacrifices."  "  Will  you  shrink  from  making 
those  sacrifices,  which  you  advise  others  to  submit  to?"  He  answered,  without  the 
hesitation  of  a  moment,  "  Come  what  may,  I  will  be  the  man  to  set  the  example  of 
those  sacrifices"  [loud  cheers]. 

After  some  remarks  from  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  and  Mr.  W.  Duncombe, — 
Mr.  Peel  said,  he  cordially  concurred  in  every  word  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
gentleman.  He  ailraitted  therieht  of  any  member  to  attack  the  conduct  of  a  minister 
of  the  Crown  ;  but  he  also  claimed  for  himself  the  right  to  defend  his  own  character 
when  it  was  assailed.  Tlie  right  was  reciprocal.  Once  for  all,  he  had  now  explained 
tne  course  which  he  had  taken  upon  this  subject.  He  would  now  make  no  more 
reference  to  his  own  personal  share  in  the  question.  He  would  not  be  betrayed  into 
the  manifestation  of  warmth,  which  he  admitted  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  measures  which  were  shortly  to  be  submitted  to  the 
House.  If  he  had  already  been  betrayed  into  any  warmth  of  temper,  he  had  un- 
fortunately been  betrayed  into  a  departure  from  the  course  which  he  had  prescribed 
to  himself,  on  proposing  measures  of  such  paramount  importance.  He  would  in 
future  observe  the  recommendation  of  his  majesty,  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
those  measures  with  the  temper  and  the  moderation  which  would  best  ensure  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  the  deliberations  of  parliament. 
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In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Feel,  rising  after  Mr.  Brougham,  said  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  observations  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  made  upon  the  supposed  authority  which  this  bill  gave 
to  the  magistrates  of  Ireland  in  general.  The  object  of  the  clause  with  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  found  fault  was,  to  render  the  bill  effectual,  as  it  was 
admitted  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  if  it  were  passed  at  all,  and  not  to  place  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  under  the  risk  of  abuse  from  any  of  the  local  magistracy.  He  appre- 
hended that,  under  this  bill,  no  magistrate  would  have  power  to  interfere  with  any 
assembly  until  the  Lord-lieutenant  had  pronounced  it  illegal.     He  aj)prehended 
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further,  that  no  magistrate,  even  after  the  Lord-lieutenant  had  pronounced  it  illegal, 
would  have  power  to  direct  its  dispersion,  until  he  received  express  authoritj'  to 
that  effect  from  his  lordship.  The  only  magistrates  who  had  power  to  demand  ad- 
mission into  any  place  where  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  an  unlawful  association 
or  assembly  was  held,  were  two  magistrates  selected  by  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and 
specially  appointed  by  him  to  disperse  it.  Now,  if  it  were  possible  to  provide,  that 
tliose  two  magistrates  should  have  jurisdiction  within  every  part  of  Ireland,  or  that 
they  should  be  present  in  every  part  of  Ireland  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  would 
be  enough  :  but,  sujjpose  that  the  parties  who  refused  to  depart  from  the  meeting  which 
the  two  magistrates  ordered  to  disperse  should  escape  from  the  place  in  which  it  was 
held,  how  were  they  to  deal  with  such  olfenders  ?  It  was  easy  to  say,  that  only  those 
two  magistrates  sliould  take  cognizance  of  the  offence  so  committed  ;  but  those  two 
mao"istrates  might  be  engaged  in  other  duties  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  such 
ofiPenders  were  apprehended,  and  thus  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  them  in  custody 
until  those  magistrates  were  once  more  at  leisure  to  examine  them.  The  reason  for 
granting  to  the  magistrates  a  power  of  summary  conviction  was,  to  prevent  delay  in 
the  operation  of  the  bill,  and  to  give  it  that  energy  and  efficacy  which  was  so  material 
to  its  success. — The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  defend  the  power  of 
summary  conviction  given  to  two  magistrates.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
could  provide  any  means  of  appeal  from  this  summary  conviction,  without  destroying 
the  efficacy  of  the  bill,  he  should  be  most  happy  to  attend  to  his  suggestions.  He 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  the  vast  difference 
which  existed  between  the  penalties  of  the  present  bill  and  those  of  the  bill  passed 
in  1819,  for  the  suj)pression  of  these  associations.  By  the  bill  which  was  passed 
at  that  time,  the  magistrates  had  power  to  suppress  any  assembly  which  was  sworn 
on  oath  to  be"  dangerous.  If  the  parties  attending  such  meetings,  after  hearing  their 
order  to  disperse,  refused  to  depart,  their  offence  was  declared  felony,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  and  their  punishment  amoimted  to 
nothing  less  than  transportation  for  seven  years.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a  less 
punishment  Avould  meet  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  had  therefore  reduced  the  punishment  from  transportation  for  seven  fears,  to 
imprisonment  for  three  months ;  and,  as  no  bail  could  be  given  for  the  felony  under 
the  old  act,  he  did  not  see  any  objection  to  making  the  conviction  summary  under 
the  present.  He  was  sure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would,  upon  consideration, 
see  that  tiiere  Mere  sound  reasons  why  he  should  not  confine  the  jurisdiction  to  the 
two  mxigistrates  whom  the  Lord-lieutenant  might  select  to  put  down  illegal  meetings. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


PETITIONS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

February  13,  1829. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  the  Chancellor,  Masters, 
and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  against  the  Catholic  claims.  The  petition, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  expressed  opinions  decidedly  adverse  to  the  further 
concession  of  political  power  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  felt  himself  bound  to 
.state,  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  petition  were  couched  in  still  stronger 
terms  than  those  used  upon  any  former  occasion.  He  felt  himself  bound  also  to 
state,  that  the  petition  had  not  been  agreed  to  without  due  notice  having  been  given 
of  the  intention  to  bring  it  forward;  that  it  was  agreed  to  by  a  more  numerous 
assembly  tlian  had  ever  before  been  convened  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  imiversity  ; 
and  that,  though  not  carried  unanimously,  it  was  carried  by  a  larger  majority  than 
upcm  any  former  occasion.  The  numbers  for  the  petition  were,  164  ;  against  it,  48. 
He  felt  it  his  duty  to  present  this  petition,  in  the  absence  of  his  hon.  colleague,  who  was 
prevented  from  attending  by  a  domestic  calamity;  and  under  these  circumstances 
he  fflt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  state  the  circumstances  under  which  the  petition 
had  l)con  agreed  to,  and  the  relative  numbers  in  favour  of  and  against  its  adoption. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Peel  said,  he  could  assure  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Gloucester,  that  whatever  opinion  he  might  express,  it  could  never  shake  the 
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perfect  esteem  which  he  felt  for  his  character,  or  his  decided  conviction,  that  his 
lion,  friend  would  never  take  any  course,  on  any  public  question,  without  the  most 
deliberate  consideration  and  the  most  honest  conviction.  lie  rose  chiefly  to  com- 
plain, but  with  perfect  good-humour,  that  his  hon.  friend  had  alluded  to  a  correspon- 
dence which  had  taken  jilace  between  them.  He  would  tell  his  hon.  friend,  that  he 
would  rather  have  the  correspondence  in  question  read,  though  private,  tlian  alluded 
to.  Wlien  his  hon.  friend  had  written  to  him  upon  tlie  subject  of  the  intentions  of 
g-overuraent,  his  respect  for  his  hon.  friend  had  prevented  him  from  adopting  the 
course  which,  as  a  member  of  the  government,  he  might  have  adopted :  namely, 
abstaining  from  any  reply ;  but  every  one  knew  how  diiScult  it  was,  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  frame  any  reply  which  would  be  satisfactory.  His  hon.  friend  had  also 
observed,  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  state  of  Ireland  which  might  not  have  been 
put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He 
fully  concurred  with  his  hon.  friend  in  that  opinion;  but  he  would  repeat  what  he 
had  said  before  when  the  people  had  been  put  dmvn  by  force,  where  should  we  then 
be?  In  the  yt'ar  1798,  the  rebellion  was  etfectnally  suppressed  by  the  employment 
of  a  strong  military  force,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  same  success 
would  attend  an  e.\ertion  of  the  same  kind  at  the  present  moment.  What  he  wished, 
however,  to  impress  upon  his  hon.  friend  and  upon  the  House,  as  the  conviction  of 
his  mind,  was,  that  after  the  most  complete  success,  the  question  would  remain  pre- 
cisely as  it  was,  but  with  all  animosities  which  before  existed,  doubly  infuriated,  and 
with  all  the  relations  of  society,  and  all  the  connexions  between  man  and  man, 
poisoned  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than  they  were  before  that  collision  took 
place.  Could  his  hon.  friend,  too,  who  expressed  so  much  regard  for  the  Protestant 
Church,  contemplate  the  situation  in  which  that  Church  would  be  placed  bv  such  a 
contest,  or  could  he  feel  any  satisfaction  that  its  liberties  had  been  preserved  by  that 
force  only  ?  The  point  to  which  ihey  must  turn  their  minds  was,  how  to  allay 
irritation  ^  not  how  to  exasperate  it.  When  gentlemen  argued  that  this  question 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  issue  of  a  civil  contest,  they  should  not  only  look  to  the 
immediate  issue  of  that  contest,  but  should  also  consider  what  were  tiie  evils  that 
would  arise  on  the  moment,  and  the  long  succession  of  miseries  that  would  inevitably 
follow. 


ASSOCIATION  SUPPRESSION  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

FEnKUART  13,  1829. 

In  a  Committee  of  the  whole  ILmse  on  this  Bill, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  in  reply  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Wallace,  said,  it  ought  to  be 
consiilered  that,  in  all  probability,  the  power  which  this  bill  went  to  confer  would 
seldom  be  exercised  ;  he  trusted  never.  Unless  the  meetings  were  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  create  alarm,  or  to  endanger  the  public  safety,  the  Lord-lieutenant  would 
not  be  warranted  in  putting  the  act  in  force.  The  meetings  must  be  continual,  and 
must  be  menacing  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  Of  course  the  Lord-lieutenant 
would  specify  the  meeting  against  which  his  proclamation  was  directed;  but  he  did 
not  think  they  could  assist  him  pros])ectively. 

iMr.  A.  Dawson  having  suggested  the  introduction  into  one  of  the  clauses  of  the 
word  "  f)rocession  "  after  the  word  "  assembly,  " — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  proposed  his 
amendment  was  sufficient  to  show  that  he  brought  it  forward  in  perfect  candour. 
He  had,  however,  a  strong  objection  to  extending  the  sphere  of  ihe  L'ord-lieutenant's 
discretion  further  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  required;  and  he  did  not  think  that 
it  Avould  be  proper  to  include  witlun  the  operation  of  the  bill  other  societies  which 
had  not  been  originally  contemplated  as  its  proper  objects.  Besides,  as  the  law 
stood  at  present,  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  put  down  any  processions  which  tended 
to  endanger  the  public  peace.  In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  processions  of  this 
kind  took  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  Lord-lieutenant  did  not  hesitate  to 
issue  his  proclamation  for  their  suppression,  and  the  proclamation  produced  the 
necessary  effect.     As  the  law,  therefore,  was  sufficient  as  it  stood,  he  thought  it 
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would  be  better  to  make  no  additional  enactment  on  the  subject.  His  experience 
in  amending  the  criminal  law  had  taught  him  that  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  in 
such  cases  was  to  use  the  fewest  and  plainest  words  which  could  express  the  mean- 
ing, and  when  once  the  signification  was  clear,  any  further  attempt  to  make  it  plainer 
only  created  obscurity.  In  framing  the  last  law  to  put  down  this  Association,  it 
had  been  thought  proper  to  make  some  exceptions  in  favour  of  meetings  for  charitable 
purposes,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning,  and  for  one  or  two  other  purposes.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Association,  under  some  one  of  these  forms,  had 
been  able  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  object  of  the  present  measure 
was,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  evasion  in  the  present  instance,  by  enabling 
the  Lord-lieutenant  to  meet  the  A.ssociation  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear.  The 
power  which  the  Lord-lieutenant  possessed,  although  discretionary,  was  exercised 
under  a  heavy  responsibility.  He  begged  to  state,  that  he  intended  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  made  yesterday  evening  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winchelsea; 
namely,  that  the  powers  should  be  confined  to  the  two  magistrates  to  whom  the  order 
of  the  Lord-lieutenant  should  issue,  and  that  it  should  extend  to  other  magistrates, 
only  in  the  event  of  the  ofiending  parties  evading  the  law  by  flight. 


PETITIONS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

February  16,  1829. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Trant,  who  had  quoted  a  passage  from  Mr.  Peel's  speech  on  Mr. 
Grattan's  motion,  in  May,  1817. — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  was  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Trant)  for  a  copy  of  the  speech,  an  extract  of  which  he  had  read  as  a  warning 
to  him  against  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing  on  the  present  occasion.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  hon.  friend  to  wound  his  feelings  by 
the  reference;  but,  in  one  sense,  he  might  be  said  to  have  done  so ;  for  as  his  hon. 
friend  had  found  only  one  strong  passage  in  the  whole,  he  owned  he  was  ashamed 
at  having  made  so  bad  a  speech  [a  laugh].  But,  the  very  passage  by  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  meant  indirectly  to  reproach  him,  and  to  confirm  his  own  views  of  con- 
tinued resistance  to  Catholic  emancipation,  would  apply  to  the  present  circumstances, 
and  to  the  course  he  was  now  taking.  He  would  ask  his  hon.  friend  to  look  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  say  whether  the  state  of  political  excitement  into  which  it  waa 
cast,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  was  a  state  in  which  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 
Let  him  ask  himself  seriously,  if  such  a  state  of  things  as  put  party  against  party, 
— Catholic  against  Protestant, — as  placed  the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  were,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons, — whether  that  were  a  state  in  which  a  nation  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  remain,  without  a  hope  being  held  out  that  there  was  to  be  no  settle- 
ment of  the  question  which  created  such  division  ?  Was  not  that,  he  would  ask,  a 
state  to  which  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume,  which  he  had  quoted  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  would  well  apply  ?  Mr.  Hume,  he  had  observed,  when  speaking  of  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  two  successors,  said  "  that  a  religious  spirit,  when  it 
mingles  with  the  spirit  of  faction,  contains  in  it  something  supernatural,  and  that,  in 
its  operations  on  society,  efiects  correspond  less  to  tlieir  known  causes  than  in  any 
other  circumstances  of  government."  It  was  because  ho  (Mr.  Peel)  saw  that  a  spirit 
of  religion  had  mingled  with  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  that  from  this  mixture  he  fore- 
saw consequences  upon  which  no  man  could  think  without  just  apprehension,  that 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  security  of  Protestant 
interests  and  the  safety  of  Protestant  establishments,  to  come  to  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  rather  than  allow  it  to  remain  in  its  unbalanced  state.  It 
was  because  he  feared  the  consequences  of  leaving  it  imsettled,  that  he  had  taken 
the  course  which  his  hon.  friend  had  blamed  as  inconsistent.  As  his  hon.  friend 
had  been  studying  the  speech  to  which  he  referred,  would  he  allow  him  to  state,  with 
reference  to  tlio  allusion  made  to  the  British  Catholics,  that  now,  in  the  altered 
state  of  circumstances,  he  looked  back  with  pleasure  to  the  fact,  that  though  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give  his  decided  opposition  to  any  further  concessions  to  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  he  had  not  evinced  an  uncompromising  resistance;    for  he  had 
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advocated  the  extension  of  the  privilrg-es  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  ?  In 
adverting  to  the  opinions  of  his  lion,  friend  on  this  question,  which  he  fully  admitted 
were  dictated  by  the  purest  motives,  he  would  beg  of  him  to  consider  attentively  the 
principles  on  which  he  had  stated  and  evinced  hi.<  opinion,  that  an  opposition  to  the 
measure  ought  to  be  candid ;  and  as  his  hon.  friend  had  done  him  the  honour  to 
notice  his  speech,  he  would  venture  to  assure  him,  that  his  opposition  would  not  be 
the  less  effectual,  if  its  tone  and  temper  were  more  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  that  speech.  He  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  his  hon.  friend 
to  the  passage  of  the  speech  which  he  was  about  to  read, — 

"  I  will  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  every  topic  which  can  tend  to  inflame  or  even  to 
give  offence.  I  will  not  revive  the  memory  of  ancient  struggles  for  ascendency,  and 
if  any  advantage  to  my  argument  might  be  derived  from  dwelling  on  instances 
wherein  power  has  been  abused,  or  revengeful  feelings  have  been  indulged,  that 
advantage  I  cheerfully  resign.  I  will  not  impute  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
any  doctrines  which  are  not  avowed  ;  and  I  will  give  to  the  professors  of  that  faith 
the  full  advantage  of  every  disclaimer  they  have  made.  If  the  privileges  required  are 
to  be  conceded,  I  have  no  wish  to  lesse.n  the  grace  of  concession.  If  the  hopes  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  shall  be  disappointed,  that  disappointment  I  will  not  aggravate." 
Under  the  altered  circumstances  in  which,  with  reference  to  this  question,  he  now 
stood,  if  he  should  be  reminded  of  his  uniform  opposition  to  it  heretofore,  it  was  no 
inconsiderable  satisfaction  to  him  to  have  placed  in  his  hands  such  a  record  of  the 
spirit  and  temper  in  which  that  opposition  was  conducted. 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT  ON  MESNE  PROCESS. 
Febkuart  19,  1829. 

Mr.  Hume  having  moved  for  a  "  return  of  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  for 
debt  in  the  five  jails  of  the  metropolis  in  the  year  1828,  distinguishing  those  in 
custody  on  Mesne  Process  from  those  on  judgments  entered  up,  and  for  costs  of 
suits,"  &c. — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  production  of 
the  returns.  He  acknowledged  the  subject  to  be  important,  and  deserving  of  serious 
consideration  ;  but  he  could  not  admit  that  there  was  any  ground  of  reflection  on 
the  government.  It  was  often  very  difficult  to  foresee  all  the  consequences  of  a  wide 
and  extensive  alteration  of  a  law  which  had  existed  for  ages.  The  Solicitor-general 
had  last  year  introduced  a  bill,  depriving  a  creditor  of  the  power  of  apprehending  a 
debtor  for  any  sum  less  than  £20.  The  law  was  formerly  confined  to  sums  under 
£10.  The  proper  course  would  be,  to  watch  the  progress  of  that  measure  ;  and  if  it 
were  ascertained  that  no  practical  inconvenience  resulted  from  it,  the  hon.  member  wou.d 
then  have  a  much  better  ground  for  proposing  the  extension  of  its  principle,  than 
any  arguments  derived  from  theory  and  inference  made  a  priori.  He  was  certainly 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  best  mode  of  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  would  be  by  directing  the  attention  of  a  commission  to  it.  He  begged  to 
remind  the  hon.  member,  that  the  consequences  which  were  predicted  from  legisla- 
ting on  these  matters  did  not  always  fullow.  Notliing  at  first  ap])eared  more  equit- 
able than  the  practice  of  the  Insolvent  Court,  where  the  debtor  undertook  to  give  up 
all  his  present  property,  and  to  abandon  his  future  gains  until  his  debts  were  liqui- 
dated. The  hon.  member  must,  howx-ver,  be  aware,  that  even  in  the  working  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Act,  great  frauds  were  committed,  and  that  the  sums  actually 
recovered,  hardly  on  an  average  exceeded  a  farthing  in  the  pound.  This  operated 
to  the  great  destruction  of  that  fair  confidence  and  credit  betw^een  man  and  man, 
which  ought  to  exist  in  the  transactions  of  life.  Tlie  legislature  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  interfering  in  such  subjects.  In  saying  this  he  was  not  giving  any  opposition 
whatever  to  the  motion  ;  and  he  would  further  say,  that  if  no  inconvenience  should 
result  from  the  recent  alteration  of  the  Law  of  Arrest,  the  principle  might  be  further 
extended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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MEASURE  FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATilOLIC 
DISABILITIES. 

Makch  5,  18-29. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose  and  said  : — Sir,  I  move  in  the  first  place,  that  that  part 
of  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  which  relates 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  which  recommends  to  Parliament  the  consideration  of 
the  Laws  imposing  civil  disabilities  on  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  be  read. 

The  Clerk  then  read  it  as  follows  : — 

"  The  state  of  Ireland  has  been  the  object  of  his  Majesty's  continued  solicitude. 

"  His  Majesty  laments  tliat,  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  an  Association 
should  still  exist  which  is  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution ;  which  keeps  alive  discord  and  ill-will  amongst  his 
Majesty's  subjects ;  and  which  must,  if  permitted  to  continue,  efi'ectually  obstruct 
every  effort  permanently  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

"  His  Majesty  confidently  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  on  the  support  of  his  Parlia- 
ment; and  his  Majesty  feels  assured  that  you  will  commit  to  him  such  powers  as 
may  enable  his  Majesty  to  maintain  his  just  authority, 

"  His  Majesty  recommends  that  when  this  essential  object  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished, you  shall  take  into  your  deliberate  consideration  the  whole  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  that  you  should  review  the  Laws  which  impose  Civil  Disabilities  on 
his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 

"  You  will  consider  whether  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  can  be  effected  con- 
sistently with  the  full  and  permanent  security  of  our  Establishments  in  Church  and 
State,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformed  Religion  established  by  Law,  and  of 
the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Bishops,  and  of  the  Clergy  of  this' Realm,  and  of 
the  Churches  committed  to  their  charge. 

"These  are  institutions  which  must  ever  be  held  sacred  in  this  Protestant  King- 
dom, and  which  it  is  the  duty  and  the  de'ierraination  of  his  Majesty  to  preserve 
inviolate. 

"  His  Majesty  most  earnestly  recommends  to  you  to  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  a  subject  of  sucli  paramount  importance,  deeply  interesting  to  the  best  feelings 
of  his  people,  and  involving  the  tranquillity  and  concord  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  temper  and  the  moderation  which  will  best  ensure  the  successful  issue  of 
your  deliberations." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  then  addressed  the  House  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Speaker;  I  rise  as  a  minister  of  the  King,  and  sustained  by  the  just  authority 
which  belongs  to  that  character,  to  vindicate  the  advice  given  to  his  Alajesty  by  a 
united  Cabinet — to  in.sert  in  iiis  gracious  Speech  the  recommendation  which  has 
just  been  read  respecting  the  propriety  of  taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  affecting  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects.  I  rise,  Sir,  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  to  propose  the  adjustment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  question — that  question  which  has  so  long  and  so  painfully  occupied 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  which  has  distracted  the  councils  of  the  King  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  I  rise.  Sir,  to  discuss  this  great  question  in  the  spirit  incul- 
cated in  one  of  those  simple  and  beautiful  prayers  with  which  the  proceedings  of 
this  House  were  on  this  day  auspicated.  In  that  solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty 
Source  of  all  wisdom  and  goodness,  we  are  enjoined  to  lay  aside  all  private  interests, 
prejudices,  and  partial  affections,  that  the  result  of  our  councils  may  tend  to  the 
maintenance  of  true  religion  and  justice  ;  the  safety,  honour,  and  happiness  of  the 
King  ;  the  public  wealth,  peace,  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm;  and  the  uniting  and 
knitting  together  of  the  hearts  of  all  persons  and  estates  within  the  same  in  true 
christian  charity. 

Sir,  I  approach  this  subject,  almost  overpowered  by  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
it  involves,  and  by  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  I  am  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  degree  to  which  those  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  peculiar  situation 
of  him  on  wliom  the  lot  has  been  cast  to  propose  this  measure,  and  to  enforce  the 
exjjcdicncy  of  its  adoption.  But,  Sir,  through  all  these  difficulties  (be  they  of  a 
public  or  a  personal  character,  however  disproportionate  to  my  capacity,  or  galling 
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to  my  feelings)  I  am  supported  bv  the  consciousness  that  I  have  clone  my  duty 
towards  my  Sovereign  and  towards  my  country;  and  that  I  have  fulfiired  the 
obligations  of  the  solemn  oath  to  liis  M:ijesty  whicli  I  have  taken  as  his  responsible 
minister,  namely,  "That  I  would  in  all  matters  to  bo  treated  and  debated  in  Council, 
faithfully,  openly,  and  truly  declare  my  mind  and  opinion,  according  to  my  heart 
and  conscience."  According  to  my  heart  and  conscience,  1  believe  that  tlie  time  is 
come  when  less  danger  is  to  be  apjirehended  to  the  general  interests  of  tlie  empire, 
and  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  in 
attempting  to  adjust  the  Catholic  Question,  than  in  allowing  it  it.  remain  any  longer 
in  its  present  state.  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  -^uch  Avas  my  deli- 
berate opinion;  such  the  conclusion  to  whicli  1  found  myself  compelled  to  come  by 
the  irresistible  iorce  of  circumstances  ,  and  I  will  adhere  to  it,  ay,  and  I  will  act 
upon  it,  unchanged  by  the  scurrility  of  abuse — by  the  expression  of  opposite 
opinions,  however  vehement  or  however  general ;  unchanged  by  the  deprivation  of 
political  confidence,  or  by  the  heavier  sacritiee  of  private  friendships  and  atl'ections. 
Looking  back  upon  the  past,  surveying  the  present,  and  forejudging  the  prospects  of 
the  future,  again  I  declare  that  the  time  has  at  length  arrived  when  this  question 
must  be  adjusted. 

I  have  be^'u  called  upon  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  swayed  me  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  course  I  now  advocate,  and  which  is  in  opposition  to  that  which  I  have 
so  long  pursued.  And  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  made  this  appeal  to  me, 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  out 
the  case  I  have  been  challenged  to  establish. 

I  am  well  aware.  Sir,  that  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  a  House  of  Commons,  the 
majority  of  which  is  prepared  to  vote  in  favour  of  an  adjustment  of  this  question, 
upon  higher  grounds  than  those  on  which  I  desire  to  rest  my  arguments.  To  them 
it  is  needless  to  ap[)eal.  But  I  trust  that,  in  what  I  shall  think  it  necessary  to  sav, 
less  with  the  personal  object  of  self-vindication  than  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  great 
body  of  the  ])eople  of  this  empire  ;  those  who  require  no  reasoning  to  convince  them, 
will  bear  with  me  while  I  go  through  the  details  of  an  argument  which  has  pressed 
on  my  mind  with  tlie  force  of  demonstration.  Sir,  I  have  for  years  attempted  to 
maintain  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament  and  the  high  offices  of 
the  State.  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  unnatural  or  unreasonable  struggle.  I  resign 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  conviction  that  it  can  be  no  longer  advantageously  main- 
tained ;  from  believing  that  there  are  not  adequate  materials  or  sufficient  instruments 
for  its  etfectual  and  permanent  continuance.  I  yield,  therefore,  to  a  moral  neces- 
sity which  I  cannot  control,  unwilling  to  push  resistance  to  a  point  which  might 
endanger  the  Establishments  that  I  wish  to  defend. 

Does  that  moral  necessity  exist  ?  Is  there  more  danger  in  continued  resistance 
than  in  concession  accompanied  with  measures  of  restriction  and  precaution? 

My  object  is  to  prove,  by  argument,  the  uthrmative  answer  to  these  questions. 

In  that  argument,  I  shall  abstain  from  all  discussions  upon  the  natural  or  social 
rights  of  man.  I  shall  enter  into  no  disquisitions  upon  the  theories  of  government. 
My  argument  will  turn  upon  a  practical  view  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and 
ujion  the  consideration,  not  of  what  may  be  said,  but  what  is  to  be  done  under  cir- 
cumstances of  immediate  and  pressing  difficulty. 

Sir,  the  outline  of  my  argument  is  this  :  we  are  placed  in  a  position  in  which  we 
cannot  remain.  We  cannot  continue  stationary.  There  is  an  evil  in  divided  cabi- 
nets and  distracted  councils  which  can  be  no  longer  tolerated.  This  is  my  first 
position.  I  do  not  say,  in  the  first  instance,  what  we  are  to  do  in  consequence.  I 
merely  declare  that  our  present  position  is  untenable.  Supposing  this  established, 
and  supposing  it  conceded,  that  a  united  governmevit  must  be  formed ;  in  the  next 
place  I  say,  that  that  governmetit  must  choose  one  of  two  courses.  They  must 
advance,  or  they  must  recede.  They  must  grant  further  political  privileges'^ to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  they  must  retract  tliose  already  given.  They  must  remove 
the  barriers  that  obstruct  the  continued  flow  of  relaxation  and  indulgence,  or  they 
must  roll  back  to  its  source  the  mighty  current  which  has  been  let  in  upon  us,  year 
after  year,  by  the  gradiud  withdrawal  of  restraint.  I  am  asked  what  new  light'has 
broken  in  upon  me?  why  I  see  a  necessity  lor  concession  now,  which  Avas  not  evi- 
dent before  ?     True  it  is,  that  this  House  of  Commons  did  last  year,  for  the  first 
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time,  recognise  the  principle  of  concession  ;  that,  last  3'ear,  the  division  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  was  renewed.  But  the  same  events,  it  is  said,  have  hap- 
pened before,  and  therefore  the  same  consequences  ought  to  follow.  Is  this  the 
fact?  Are  events  in  politics,  like  equal  quantities  in  numbers  and  mathematics,  always 
the  same?  Are  they,  like  the  great  abstract  truths  of  morality,  eternal  and  invariable 
in  their  application  ?  INIay  not  the  recurrence,  the  continued  recurrence  of  the 
very  same  event,  totally  alter  its  character,  at  least  its  practical  results  ?  Because 
divisions  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  can  be  tolerated  for  five  years  or  ten 
years,  must  they  therefore  be  tolerated  for  ever  ? 

So  far  as  my  own  course  in  this  question  is  concerned,  it  is  the  same  with  that 
Avhich  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  in  1825,  when  I  was  his  Majesty's  principal 
minister  for  the  Home  Department,  and  found  myself  in  a  minority  of  this  House 
upon  this  question.  When  I  then  saw  the  numbers  arrayed  against  me,  I  felt  that 
my  position  as  a  minister  was  untenable.  The  moment,  Sir,  that  I,  the  minister 
responsible  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  found  that  I  was  left  in  a  minority  on 
the  question,  which  was  of  paramount  interest  and  importance  to  that  country,  that 
moment  I  sought  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  and  responsibility  of  office.  I  stated 
to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Administration,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  decision  given  against  me  in  this  House,  it  was  my  anxious  wish 
to  be  relieved  from  office.  It  was,  however,  notified  to  me,  that  my  retirement 
would  occasion  the  retirement  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  and  that  such  an  event 
would  at  once  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Administration,  the  responsibility  of 
which  would  rest  with  me.  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Sir,  the  proof  of  this  assertion.  I 
would  wish  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  using  it,  but  I  am  ready  to  produce  it  to 
anj^  person  who  may  wish  to  see  it. 

But  to  proceed.  Sir,  I  was  told  that  the  consequence  of  my  retirement  would 
be  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  government.  Lord  Liverpool  was  then  approach- 
ing t!ie  close  of  his  career.  I  had  entered  public  life  under  his  auspices,  and 
I  shrank  from  the  painful  task  of  causing  his  retirement,  and  the  dissolution  of  his 
Majesty's  existing  government.  If  I  had  acted  simply  in  obedience  to  my  own 
wishes,  I  would  have  resigned.  1  was  induced,  however,  to  retain  office,  and  to 
ascertain  the  result  of  another  appeal  to  the  country  by  a  general  election.  In  1826, 
there  was  a  new  parliament.  In  1827,  a  majority  in  this  House  decided  against  the 
Catholic  question.  In  1828,  however,  the  House  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  and  though  it  did  not  pass  a  bill,  it  agreed  to  a  resolution  favourable  to 
the  principle  of  adjustment.  That  resolution  being  passed,  I  was  again  in  the 
situation  in  which  I  had  been  placed  in  1825,  and  I  determined  to  retire  from 
office.  I  intimated  my  fixed  intention  in  this  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
but  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  accompany  that  intimation  with  the  declaration — not  only 
that  I  would  not,  in  a  private  capacity,  any  longer  obstruct  a  settlement  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  ultimately  inevitable,  but  that  I  would  advise  and  promote  it. 
Circumstances  occurred,  as  I  have  already  exjdained,  under  .which  I  was  appealed 
to,  to  remain  in  office;  under  which  I  was  told,  that  my  retirement  from  office  must 
prevent  the  adoption  of  the  course  which  I  was  disposed  to  recommend.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  and  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  not  to  abandon  my  post,  but  to  take  all 
the  personal  consequences  of  originating  and  enforcing,  as  a  minister,  the  very  mea- 
sure which  I  had  heretofore  opposed. 

I  was  called  upon  to  make  those  sacrifices  of  private  feeling,  which  are  insepara- 
ble from  apparent  inconsistency  of  conduct — from  the  abandonment  of  preconceived 
opinions — from  the  alienation  of  those  with  whom  I  had  heretofore  co-operated. 
Sir,  I  have  done  so ;  and  the  events  of  the  last  six  weeks  must  have  proved,  that  it  is 
painful  in  the  extreme  to  prefer,  to  such  considerations,  even  the  most  urgent  sense 
of  public  duty. 

"  'Tis  said  with  tasc— liut  oh  !   how  hardly  tried 
By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  tied — 
oil  1  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride." 

Sir,  I  return  to  objects  of  more  public  concern.  I  detailed,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  a  dreadful  commotion  had  distracted  the  public  mind  in  Ireland — that  a 
feverisli  agitation  and  unnatural  excitement  prevailed,  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible 
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throughout  the  entire  country.  I  attempted  to  sliow  that  social  intercourse  was 
poisoned  there  in  its  very  springs — tliat  faniily  was  divided  against  family,  and  man 
against  his  neiglibour — that,  in  a  word,  the  bonds  of  social  life  were  almost  disse- 
vered— that  the  fountains  of  public  justice  were  corrupted — that  the  spirit  of  discord 
walked  openly  abroad — and  that  an  array  of  physical  force  was  marshalled  in  defi- 
ance of  all  law,  and  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  public  peace.  I  ask.  Sir,  could 
this  state  of  things  be  suffered  to  e.xist,  and  wliat  course  were  we  to  pursue?  Per- 
haps I  shall  be  tnld,  as  I  was  on  a  former  occasion,  in  forcible,  thougli  familiar 
language,  that  "  This  is  the  old  stor^"^ !  that  all  this  has  been  so  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  a  change."  Why,  Sir,  this  is  the 
very  reason  for  tlie  change.  It  is  because  the  evil  is  not  casual  and  temporary,  but 
permanent  and  inveterate — it  is  because  the  detail  of  misery  and  of  outrage  is 
nothing  but  "  the  old  story,"  that  I  am  contented  to  run  the  hazards  of  a  change. 
We  cannot  determine  upon  remaining  idle  spectators  of  the  discord  and  disturbance 
of  Ireland.  The  universal  voice  of  the  country  declares  that  something  must  be 
done;  I  am  but  echoing  the  sentiments  of  all  reasonable  men,  when  I  repeat  that 
something  must  be  done.  I  wish,  however,  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  but  to 
found  my  argument,  not  upon  general  assent,  but  npon  unquestionable  facts.  I  ask 
you  to  go  back  to  a  remoter  period  than  it  is  generally  the  habit  to  embrace  in  these 
discussions — I  ask  you  to  examine  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  government  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  and  to  remark  the  bearing  of  the  Catholic  question  upon  that 
government — the  divisions  it  has  created  amongst  our  statesmen — the  distraction  it 
has  occasioned  in  our  councils — and  the  weakness  it  has  consequently  produced.  I 
ask  you  then  to  observe  what  has  been  the  course  of  parliament  for  the  same  period. 
And  lastly,  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  divisions  in  the  councils  of  the 
king,  and  of  disunion  between  the  two  Houses  of  parliament — the  practical  conse- 
quences as  to  Ireland. 

I  begin  with  the  year  1794.  From  that  period  there  has  been  disunion  in  the 
government  on  account  of  tlie  Catholic  question,  and  the  administration  of  Irish 
aftairs.  When  ^Ir.  Pitt  associated  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in 
power,  division  prevailed  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  prepared  to  ofter  un- 
qualilied  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  he  took  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  Mr.  Windham,  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  into  the  government,  and  they 
differed  with  him  on  the  course  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  this  question. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  went  to  Ireland  in  1794;  he  favoured  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  from  that  moment  dissension  has  existed  in  our  administrations 
upon  that  subject.  His  government  came  to  a  termination  in  a  few  months. — On 
what  ground?  On  account  of  a  difference  about  the  Catholic  question.  Mr.  Pitt 
continued  to  conduct  the  public  councils  for  some  time  longer.  In  the  interim 
occurred  the  distractions  of  Ireland  in  1798  and  1799.  In  1801,  Mr.  Pitt's  govern- 
ment came  to  a  close  :  on  what  ground  ?  A  difference  about  the  Catholic  question. 
Mr.  Pitt  resumed  the  government  in  1804.  The  manner  in  which  his  cabinet  was 
composed,  showed  that  it  was  not  formed  on  the  principle  of  unqualified  resistance. 
Mr.  Pitt  died  in  1806,  and  his  government  was  succeeded  by  another,  which 
endured  about  eighteen  months,  and  then  came  to  a  termination  :  on  what  ground  ? 
A  difference,  again,  about  the  Catholic  question.  In  1807,  Mr.  Perceval  undertook 
the  administration  of  aff'airs,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  quite  true  that,  from  that 
period  until  his  death,  the  government  did  resist  the  consideration  of  this  question; 
but  it  did  not  resist  it  on  permanent  grounds.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  ^Ir.  Canning 
were  advocates  of  the  (-atholic  claims,  and  only  acted  at  that  particular  period  in 
opposition  to  them  on  the  ground  of  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  king.  Mr. 
Perceval  lost  his  life  in  ISTi,  and  after  his  death  another  course  of  policy,  with 
respect  to  this  question,  was  ado))ted.  This  was  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  death,  and  it  is  said  that,  had  he  lived,  a  united  government,  pledged  to  the 
lUKpialitied  resistance  of  the  measure,  would  have  been  permanently  established.  I 
doubt  this  fact.  Tiiere  was  an  important  event  which  must  have  influenced  the 
formation  of  a  government.  The  restrictions  on  the  Regency  were  removed  at  this 
period,  and  the  parliament  elected  in  1807,  decided  by  a  majority  of  V29  to  take 
the  question  into  consideration.  I  do  believe  that,  if  Mr.  Perceval  had  lived,  he 
would  have  continued  to  offer  unqualified  resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims ;  but  I 
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do  not  think  that  Mr.  Canning,  or  Lord  Castlereagh,  would  have  been  parties  to  a 
government  formed  on  that  principle.  Since  1812,  the  Catholic  question  has  been 
what  is  called  a  neutral  question,  each  member  of  every  cabinet  being  allowed  to 
take  that  course  in  respect  of  it  which  he  thought  best,  and  I  must  say  that  the 
consequences  have  been  most  unfavourable  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
country.  The  cal)inets  have  been  in  general  nearly  equiilly  divided  upon  the  sub- 
ject— sometimes  exactly  balanced — sometimes  a  preponderance  of  a  single  voice  in 
the  cabinet  in  favour  of  or  against  the  question  ;  Ireland  has  been  governed,  almost 
inevitably  governed,  upon  the  same  ))rinciple — at  one  time,  a  Lord-lieutenant  adverse 
to  the  claims,  and  a  Secretary  favourable— at  another  time,  a  Lord-lieutenant 
favourable,  and  a  Secretary  adverse.  The  law-otEeers  of  Ireland  divided  in  opinion 
— the  subordinate  members  of  the  Irish  government  divided  also.  What  has  been 
the  consequence  ?  Jealousies  and  suspicions  between  honourable  men  embarked  in 
the  same  cause,  and  subject  to  the  same  responsibilities — against  their  will,  they  have 
been  made  the  heads  of  opposite  parties  in  Ireland.  The  differences  actually  exist- 
ing have  been  exaggerated  in  public  impression  in  a  preposterous  degree.  Every 
expression  which  may  have  casually  escaped  from  public  servants  has  been  scrutinized 
by  zealous  partisans,  and  a  construction  put  upon  speeches  in  this  House,  and  upon 
declarations  out  of  it,  of  which  their  authors  never  dreamed.  While  they  were 
living  on  cordial  terms,  or  differing  in  public  matters  on  this  single  question,  the 
spirit  of  party  in  Ireland  has  viewed  them  in  the  light  of  bitter  enemies — checks  and 
spies  upon  each  other — and  has  construed  the  most  trifling  circumstances,  appoint- 
ments to  office,  or  removals  from  it,  in  respect  to  which  there  was  entire  conciu-rence, 
as  the  indications  of  mutual  hostility,  and  of  the  jireponderating  influence  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties.  Such  is  the  evil  which  has  been  practically  experienced  in 
Ireland — which  has  been  tolerated  too  long — which  has  paralysed  the  vigour  of  the 
executive  government,  and  defeated  its  best  intentions — and  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  (I  say  not  now  in  what  manner,  but  in  some  manner  or  other)  to  ter- 
minate. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  principle  on  which  the  executive  government  has  been 
conducted,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  and  the  demon- 
stration of  public  opinion  in  this  country.  From  the  year  1807  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, there  have  been  five  parliaments,  consequently  five  separate  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  the  constituent  body  of  the  empire.  The  House  of  Commons  elected  for 
four  of  these  five  parliaments  has,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question.  The  House  of  Commons  of  the  fifth  par- 
liament decided  against  the  claims,  but  by  -what  majority?  A  majority  of  two; 
two  hundred  and  forty  three  members  against  concession  ;  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  in  favour  of  it.  Refer  to  the  divisions  on  the  Catholic  question  in  this  branch 
of  the  legislature  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  see  how  nicely  the  balance  of  opinion 
in  a  neutral  government  has  corresponded  with  that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1813,  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority,  after  the  second 
reading,  of  forty-two.  The  admission  to  parliament  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
four.  In  1816,  the  majority  against  the  question  was  thirty-one.  In  1819,  it  was 
two.  In  1821,  the  Relief  Bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  In  1822,  the  bill 
for  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholic  Peers  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  twelve.  In  1825,  the.general  Relief  Bill  was  sent  to  the  Lords 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-one.  In  1827,  the  consideration  of  the  question  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  four.  In  1828,  it  was  admitted  by  a  majority  of  six. 
W' bat  is  the  result  ?  Each  party  can  paralyse  the  other,  nothing  effectual  can  he 
done,  either  by  the  means  of  coercion  or  relief;  we  advance  a  step  this  year,  and 
recede  a  step  the  next,  and  rejoice  or  lament  in  our  petty  gains  or  losses.  But 
what  becomes  of  Ireland,  and  what  may  become  of  her,  if  these  party  conflicts  with- 
out a  result  shall  continue  beyond  the  present  season  of  general  tranquillity  ? — 
"  Sedenms  desides  donii — inter  nos  altercantes,  pra'senti  pace  la;ti,  nee  cernentes  ex 
otio  illo  brevi  multiplex  bellimi  rediturum." 

Sir.  this  House  of  Conunons  has,  after  trembling  in  the  nice  balance  of  opinion, 
at  length  inclined  on  the  side  of  concession  and  relief.  Why  should  this  House  of 
Commons  be  considered,  as  some  profess  to  consider  it,  an  unfair  representative  of 
the  public  opinion  upon  this  great  question  ?     Was  it  not  elected  at  a  period  when 
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the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  alive  to  the  Catholic  question  ?  Wcls  it  not  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  efforts  made  to  pass  Catholic  Relief  Bills  through 
parliament,  and  with  the  state  of  Ireland?  Sir,  this  House  was  elected  shortly  after 
an  intense  excitement  of  the  public  feeling  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation in  1825.  The  bill  to  suppress  that  Association  had  been  passed,  and  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  was  not  brought  to  a  close  in  less  than  five  nights.  The 
general  election,  Sir,  was  the  time  for  the  public  opinion  to  declare  itself,  and  to 
afford  us  the  materials  for  a  successful  contest.  But,  Sir,  this  ])roper  occasion  hav- 
ing been  suffered  to  pass  by,  it  is  now  rather  hard  that  we  should  be  blamed  for  not 
carrying  on  a  bootless  resistance.  It  is  a  hard  thing,  Sir,  to  call  upon  us,  the  re- 
sponsible ministers  of  the  Crown,  to  curry  on  resistance  witliout  furnishing  us  with 
those  instruments  by  which  alone  the  battle  could  have  been  fought  with  success. 
For,  Sir,  I  a.sk  you,  when  we  are  told  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  against  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  to  look  at  the  returns  of  the  last  parliament.  If  unanimous  discon- 
tent pervades  the  people,  it  is  of  but  a  short  dale.  If  it  has  long  existed,  it  ought  to 
have  been  shown,  not  merely  by  public  meetings,  but  by  tlie  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise.  It  is  not  fair  to  throw  upon  ministers  the  whole  responsibility  of  resign- 
ing a  long-continued  resistance,  when  that  resistance  was  paralysed  by  tho  manner 
in  which  the  people  had  exercised  the  elective  franchise.  I  asked  an  honourable 
friend  of  mine,  from  pure  curiosity,  to  make  a  return  of  the  members  sent  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  fifteen  largest  counties,  and  twenty  most  populous  towns  of  England, 
and  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  votes  of  those  members  v.ere  given  on  this 
question.  This  is  a  practical  and  constitutional  method  of  determining  the  sense  of 
the  people.  Sir,  in  the  parliament  of  1826,  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  counties 
and  towns  which  have  been  thus  selected — selected,  I  repeat,  merely  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  the  most  imporiant  in  point  of  population  and  influence — have  been  thus 
expressed  in  parliament.  Yorkshire  has  given  no  opinion  ;  she  has  sent  us  two  re- 
presentatives that  vote  for,  and  two  that  vote  against,  the  question.  [Here  some 
honourable  member  interrupted  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  by  saying  that  Yorkshire 
had  an  opinion  upon  the  question.]  I  am  not  presuming  to  speak  as  to  what  may 
be  the  present  opinions  of  Yorkshire.  I  only  say  it  has  expressed  none  through 
its  members:  and  in  this  instance  I  will  be  governed  by  parliament,  not  by 
petitions.  I  know  it  has  been  said,  that  in  1826  the  country  had  not  sufficient  warn- 
ing. No,  forsooth,  we  ought  to  have  roused  the  country  by  the  cry  of  "  No  Po- 
pery !"  Never,  Sir,  never,  under  any  circumstances.  The  Parliament,  and  the 
Parliament  alone,  will  I  ever  acknowledge  to  be  the  fit  judge  of  this  important  ques- 
tion. The  people  at  large  may  express  their  feelings  and  opinions,  and  they  sliould 
always  be  received  with  deference;  but,  Sir,  we  are  not  bound  to  conform  to  those 
opinions,  or  to  refer  to  their  decision  questions  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the 
coimtry,  «n  which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  Parliament  to  decide  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  I  say  Yorkshire  has  expressed  no  opinion,  I  mean  that  it  has  expressed  none  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  made  available  ;  it  has  afforded  us  no  instruments 
by  which  we  could  continue  resistance,  and  therefore  its  opinion  (if  it  has  one) 
comes  too  late  for  any  practical  purpose.  I  next  come  to  Middlesex,  the  metropolitan 
county  of  England.  It  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  botli  of  them  are  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Lancashire  is  the  next  county  in  point  of  population. 
That  county  declined  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims; 
or  it  suffered  that  voice  to  be  neutralized.  Of  the  two  members  it  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, one  votes  for  granting  further  concessions,  and  one  against  it.  The  county 
of  Devon  follows  the  example  set  by  Lancashire,  and  has  expressed  no  opinion ;  one 
of  its  representatives  is  for,  and  the  other  opposed  to.  Catholic  Emancipation.  The 
county  of  Kent,  which  comes  next  in  the  order  I  have  described,  takes  the  same 
course;  one  of  its  members  votes  for  the  consideration  and  adjustment  of  the  Catho- 
lic claims,  the  other  for  resisting  them.  Surrey  is  in  precisely  the  same  situation 
as  Kent.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  counties  I  have  mentioned.  These, 
which  are  the  greatest  in  point  of  population,  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  Catholic 
question  at  the  last  election,  though  their  attention  had  been  fully  called  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  proceedings  of  the  last  and  the  preceding  parliaments.  The  county  of 
Somerset  is,  however,  an  exception;  for  besides  my  hon.  friend  (Sir  Thomas  Leth- 
bridge),  who  has  long  been  one  of  its  representatives,  and  who,  no  doubt,  fairly  re- 
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presented  its  wishes  and  feelings,  by  uniformly  voting  against  any  further  concessions, 
it  returned  another  hon.  member  who  also  votes  against  the  Catholic  claims.  Norfolk 
returned  two  members,  both  of  whom  vote  in  favour  of  them.  From  Staifordshire, 
my  own  county,  two  members  were  returned,  who  vote  on  the  same  side  with  the 
members  for  Norfolk.  Dorsetshire  expressed  no  opinion,  as  one  of  its  members  votes 
for,  and  the  other  against  further  concessions.  Essex  stands  in  the  same  situation. 
Tiie  two  members  from  Hampshire  both  vote  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  Lin- 
colnshire is  neutralized,  its  members  voting  different  ways.  Gloucestershire,  Wilt- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  Suffolk,  are  in  the  same  situation,  equally  balanced.  And 
this  is  the  history  of  the  feeling  manifested  at  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
the  fifteen  largest  counties  in  England.  They  send  collectively  thirty-two  members, 
and  seventeen  of  the  thirty-two  vote  for  concession.  L  therefore,  think  that  that 
universal  disposition  to  oppose  concession,  of  which  we  have  heard,  has  no  existence; 
or,  if  such  be  not  the  case,  I  must  conclude  that  others  have  abandoned  their  duty, 
and  have  not  come  forward  with  that  public  expression  of  their  wishes  and  their 
feelings  which  could  alone  make  opposition  availing. 

Having  shown  what  the  sense  of  the  largest  counties  has  proved  to  be,  I  will  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  in  the  same  way,  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  largest 
towns,  the  list  of  which  includes  about  twenty.  London  returns  four  members  to 
Parliament,  and  two  of  those  last  sent  to  Parliament  vote  for,  and  two  against. 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Westminster  sends  two,  and  both  are  in  favour  of  it.  The 
two  members  for  South  wark  are  both  in  favour  of  it.  Liverpool  sends  two  members ; 
one  is  for  Emancipation,  the  other  is  adverse  to  it.  From  Bristol  two  members  have 
been  sent  who  are  both  against  further  concessions.  Norwich  sends  two  members, 
of  whom  one  is  for  and  one  against.  Nottingham  sends  two  members,  and  both  are 
in  favour  of  the  settlement  of  this  question.  From  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  two  mem- 
bers are  sent,  both  in  favour  of  it.  Leicester  gives  one  voice  against  concession. 
Hull  is  neutral.  From  Preston  two  members  are  returned,  who  both  vote  in  favour 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Exeter  sends  two,  who  are  both  against  it.  The  voice 
of  Coventry  is  neutralized.  Such  is  the  case  with  York,  Both  the  members  for 
Chester  vote  in  favour  of  further  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  Both  those  re- 
turned for  Great  Yarmouth  do  the  same.  From  Derby  the  members  returned  are 
both  in  favour  of  considering  this  question.  Of  Ipswich  I  am  uncertain.  Of  the 
two  members  sent  from  Worcester,  one  did  not  vote  at  all,  the  other  did  vote  against 
concession.  The  two  members  for  Aylesbury  vote  on  different  sides.  To  these  I 
may  add  Carlisle,  which  is  in  the  same  situation  as  the  place  I  last  named;  and  of  the 
two  members  returned  for  Colchester,  one  voted  against  concessions  to  the  Catholics, 
the  other  gave  no  vote  at  all.  The  result,  however,  of  the  analysis  made  of  the  re- 
turns for  the  twenty  largest  towns  is  this;  that  eighteen  members  are  against  con- 
cession, and  at  least  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  vote  in  favour  of  it.  These  things 
then,  I  say,  prove  to  me  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  not  deliberately  pronounced 
against  the  consideration  of  this  great  question,  at  that  period  when  it  might  have 
been  pronounced  with  most  effect.  I  therefore  conclude  that  it  does  rot  exist.  But 
be  this  so,  or  be  it  not  so,  I  repeat,  that  it  is  hard  upon  those  who  have  fought  the 
battle  against  making  further  concessions  to  the  Catholics  for  the  last  ten  years, 
with  Houses  so  nearly  divided,  with  forces  so  nearly  equal,  now  to  charge  them  with 
want  of  zeal,  because  they  consider  it  would  be  useless  and  injurious  to  continue  the 
struggle  longer. 

As  another  indication  of  public  opinion  and  zeal  in  the  Protestant  cause,  let  us 
refer  to  the  debates  in  this  House.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  speakers  on  each 
side  of  the  main  question  for  the  last  ten  years.  On  the  side  of  resistance  I  find  a 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  speakers,  year  after  year,  with  scarcely  the  addition 
of  a  new  advocate.  If  I  look  to  the  young  members  of  the  House,  can  I  conceal 
from  myself,  when  I  consider  the  prospects  of  permanent  resistance,  that  the  rising 
talent  of  this  House  is  almost  unanimous  against  it?  That  session  after  session  we 
have  had  defections  from  our  side,  and  that  we  cannot  claim  a  single  convert?  Are  these 
indications  to  be  neglected?  Are  they  not  just  elements  of  consideration,  to  be 
weighed  l)y  those  who  must  calculate,  if  they  are  prudent  legislators,  but  above  all, 
if  they  are  responsible  ministers,  to  what  extent  resistance  can  be  safely  and  wisely 
carried  ?     And  yet  the  few  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  this  battle  for  ten  years  aie 
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to  be  taunted  as  responsible  for  failure,  we  are  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  consider  what 
support  we  have  had,  in  the  division,  from  numbers ;  or  in  the  debate,  from  the 
active  zeal  and  ability  of  those  who  have  been  voting  with  us.  Wliy  is  it  that  the 
eagerness  and  the  vehemence  of  opposition  have  been  reserved  for  this  occasion  ? 
Why  has  not  the  member  for  Kent,  so  qualified  to  take  an  active  part  in  debate,  why 
has  he  not  borne  his  part  in  the  protracted  contests  of  former  years  ?  It  is  within 
these  walls,  and  within  these  walls  alone,  that  the  struggle  could  have  been  main- 
tained with  effect ;  and  the  victories  of  Penenden  Heath  are  no  compensation  for 
repeated  defeat  here. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  described  the  state  of  the  king's  government  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Question,  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and  I  have  detailed  the  pro- 
gress of  our  discussions  in  this  House,  the  equal  balance  of  our  opinions,  the  con- 
tinued discussion  for  sixteen  years  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  on  a  great 
question  of  national  policy.  Let  us  proceed  to  enquire  what  has  been  the  condition 
of  Ireland  during  these  unfortunate  dissensions?  I  will  not  presume  to  affirm  that 
the  dissensions  in  our  councils,  and  the  distractions  of  Ireland,  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  exact  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  this  I  affirm,  that  they  have  been  very 
nearly  concurrent,  and  that  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
Ireland,  and  of  authority  and  vigour  to  its  government,  unless  our  own  differences 
can  be,  by  some  means  or  other,  reconciled.  I  will  not  prophesy  what  may  be  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  measures  which  I  propose;  but  the  true  recommendation  of 
them  I  apprehend  to  be,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  can  change  for  the  worse. 
Let  us  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  recent  history  of  Ireland,  trace  it  from  the  Union, 
the  period  when  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  king's  councils  brought  more 
prominently  forward  the  differences  of  public  men  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Question. 
What  is  the  melancholy  fact?  that  for  scarcely  one  year,  during  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  Union,  has  Ireland  been  governed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law. 

In  1800,  we  find  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  and  the  act  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Rebellion  in  force.  In  1801,  they  were  continued.  In  1802,  I  believe  they 
expired.  In  1803,  the  insurrection  for  which  Emmett  suffered  broke  out :  Lord  Kil- 
warden  was  murdered  by  a  savage  mob,  and  both  acts  of  Parliament  were  renewed. 
In  1804,  they  were  continued.  In  1806,  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  -were  in  a 
state  of  insubordination,  which  was  with  difficulty  repressed  by  the  severest  enforce- 
ment of  the  ordinary  law.  In  1807,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  disorders  that  had 
prevailed  in  1 806,  the  act  called  the  Insurrection  Act  was  introduced.  It  gave  power 
to  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  place  any  district  by  proclamation  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
ordinary  law — it  suspended  trial  by  jury — and  made  it  a  transportable  offence  to  be 
out  of  doors  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  In  1807,  this  act  continued  in  force,  and  in 
1808,  1809,  and  to  the  close  of  the  session  of  1810.  In  1814,  the  Insurrection  Act 
was  renewed;  it  was  continued  in  1815,  1816,  and  1817.  In  1822,  it  was  again 
revived,  and  continued  during  the  years  1823,  1824,  and  1825.  In  1825,  the  tem- 
porary act  intended  for  the  suppression  of  dangerous  associations,  and  especially  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association,  was  passed.  It  continued  during  1826  and  1827,  and 
expired  in  1828.  The  year  1829  has  arrived,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  a  new  act 
to  suppress  the  Roman  Catholic  Association. 

Shall  this  state  of  things  continue  without  some  decisive  effort  at  a  remedy  ?  Can 
we  remain  as  we  are  ?  Have  I  not  established  the  first  step  in  my  argument,  that 
our  present  position  is  not  tenable  ;  that  the  system  of  neutral  governments  and  of 
open  questions  ought  to  be  and  must  be  abandoned  ;  and  that  there  is  no  safety  ex- 
cepting in  the  united  councils  and  joint  responsibility  of  the  king's  government? 

This  being  admitted,  it  remains  to  be  determined  on  what  principle  shall  those 
councils  be  united — and  for  what  object  shall  that  responsibility  be  incurred  ?  The 
choice  is  between  permanent,  unqualified  resistance  to  concession  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  on  the  other.  There  is  no  intermediate  line 
to  be  discovered — there  is  no  useful  purpose  to  be  promoted — either  by  resistance, 
rested  upon  grounds  of  mere  temporary  expediency,  or  by  the  hesitating  grant  of  a 
few  additional  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  By  the  first  course,  you  would 
concede  the  principle  of  resistance;  by  the  second,  you  would  give  new  power, 
without  giving  satisfaction.  The  main  question  is  this — Can  a  government  be  formed, 
capable  of  conducting,  with  vigour  and  success,  the  general  administration  of  this 
45 
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country,  upon  the  principle  of  decisive  and  permanent  opposition  to  further  conces- 
sion ?  I  will  not  take  for  granted  that  it  cannot.  The  question  involves  considera- 
tions most  important  to  my  argument — because,  if  it  be  answered,  as  I  think  it  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  I  establish  at  once  my  own  justification,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question. 

Can,  then,  a  government  be  formed,  united  on  the  principle  of  permanent  exclu- 
sion ?  It  may  perhaps  be  formed,  and  it  may  determine  to  resist  the  Catholic 
claims,  but  how  will  it  govern  Ireland  ?  Questions  much  more  difBcult  will  occur, 
than  in  what  mode  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  best  debated  or 
resisted.  To  come  at  once  to  the  point — what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Catholic 
Association?  "Suppress  it,"  is  the. ready  answer.  But  by  what  means?  The 
existing  state  of  the  law  provides  no  effectual  means  of  suppression ;  at  least  such  is 
the  deliberate  and  unanimous  opinion  of  the  law-officers  of  England  and  of  Ireland. 
They  liave  deprecated  prosecution,  either  under  the  Convention  Act  of  1793,  or  under 
the  common  law. 

It  seems  taken  for  granted,  Sir,  by  many  in  this  House,  that  the  Association  is 
an  evil  of  recent  occurrence — that  the  law  has  been  plain — and  that  nothing  was 
requisite  but  the  due  enforcement  of  it  by  the  attorney-general  for  Ireland.  But, 
Sir,  the  evil  is  one  of  long  continuance — it  has  assumed  various  shapes,  and  has  sur- 
vived more  than  one  attempt  at  its  extinction.  Read  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  in  1793;  you  will  find  the  same  evil  described  in 
terms  which  are  but  too  appropriate  to  the  present.  "  Sums  of  money,"  says  the 
report,  "  continue  to  be  levied  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
by  subscriptions  and  collections  at  their  chapels."  Again,  "  The  existence  of  a 
self-created  representative  body,  of  any  description  of  the  king's  subjects,  taking 
upon  itself  the  government  of  them,  and  levying  taxes  or  subscriptions  to  be  applied 
at  the  discretion  of  such  representative  body,  or  of  persons  deputed  by  them,  is 
incompatible  with  the  public  safety  and  tranquillity."  Look  to  the  debates  in  this 
House,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  government  in  the  years  1811  and  1812 ; 
you  will  find  the  same  evil  in  existence :  a  body  representing  Roman  Catholic  feeling, 
and  inflaming  Roman  Catholic  passion.  It  had  another  name,  but  its  influence  and 
its  effects  were  nearly  the  same.  The  Catholic  Committee,  as  it  was  called,  was 
appointed  in  1810.  It  consisted  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  ;  the  eldest  sons  of 
peers ;  the  Roman  Catholic  baronets ;  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates ;  ten  persons 
chosen  from  each  county ;  five  persons  from  each  parish  of  Dublin ;  and  the  survivors 
of  the  delegates  of  1 793. 

Legal  proceedings  were  instituted — the  verdicts  were  in  our  favour.  The  Catholic 
Committee  was  in  form  suppressed,  but  it  soon  revived  under  another  name;  and  in 
1814,  a  proclamation  from  the  Lord-lieutenant  in  council,  directed  the  suppression 
of  its  successor,  the  Catholic  Convention. 

In  1823,  the  Catholic  Association  was  organized.  In  1825,  the  evil  became 
intolerable.  A  new  law  was  passed  for  its  suppression,  but  still  the  body  exists  with 
undiminished  power  of  mischief.  What  is  to  be  done  for  its  coercion  and  extinction 
by  the  united  government  that  we  assume  to  have  been  formed  ?  The  existing 
law,  in  the  opinion  of  legal  authorities,  aflTords  no  sufficient  remedy — a  new  law 
must  be  passed.  Can  it  be  carried  in  the  present  state  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the  first  question?  What  shall  be  its  enactments  is  the  second?  I  hear  it  now 
intimated  by  a  high  authority  in  another  place,  that  the  common  law  is,  and  has 
been,  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Why,  then,  did  Lord  Eldon,  being  Lord  Chan- 
cellor at  the  time,  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the  temporary  statute  of  1825? 
That  same  authority  has  declared,  "  That  the  Act  recently  passed  Mill  do  nothing. 
That  it  had  been  said  of  the  Act  of  1825,  that  a  coach  and  six  might  be  driven 
through  it — but  that  he  would  undertake  to  di-ive  the  meanest  conveyance,  even  a 
donkey-cart,  through  the  Act  of  1829."  If  this  be  so,  why  has  it  been  suffered  to 
proceed  without  the  suggestion  of  an  amendment  ? 

But  let  this  pass ;  I  refer  to  those  declarations  for  another  object ;  they  contain 
admissions  that  arc  deserving  of  more  serious  consideration.  The  common  law,  it 
appears,  has  been  evaded — new  enactments  have  become  necessary.  In  1825,  we 
tried  the  experiment  of  precise  definition  and  express  particular  i)roliibition.  In 
1829,  we  give  unlimited  discretionary  authority  to  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland — 
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authority  to  interdict  any  meetings  from  which  he  apprehends  eventual  danger. 
The  first  experiment  lias  failed — the  other,  we  are  told  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Eldon,  is  still  more  certain  of  failure.  Wliat,  Sir,  is  the  inference  from  these  decla- 
rations ?  This,  and  this  alone — tliat  there  exists  a  spirit  too  subtle  for  compression, 
a  bond  of  union  which  penal  statutes  cannot  dissolve. 

But,  let  us  suppose  the  preliminary  difficulties  overcome — the  government  formed 
— the  House  of  Commons  assenting  to  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Association 
— the  enactments  adequate  for  their  object,  and  pas^^d  into  law.  This  is  not 
all  that  is  requisite — another,  and  a  more  important  question,  is  to  be  answered. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland?  The  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Sir  Robert  luglis)  has  told  you,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  general 
election,  twenty-three  counties  in  Ireland  are  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
county  of  Clare — to  withdraw  the  trust  from  their  former  representatives,  and  to 
commit  it  to  others,  whether  locally  connected  or  not,  who  are  devoted  to  Roman 
Catholic  interests.  Be  it  so ;  but  is  it  possible,  then,  to  let  the  franchise  remain  in 
its  present  state?  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  formation  of  a  government  united 
on  the  principle  of  eternal  and  uncompromising  resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  ? 
It  will  add  fuel  to  the  flame  in  Ireland — increase  the  existing  irritation  and  excite- 
ment— confirm  the  union  between  the  priestliood  and  the  lower  class  of  freeholders. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say,  you  will  give  no  new  power  to  the  Irish  Catholic.  What  will 
you  do  with  that  power — that  tremendous  power — which  the  elective  franchise, 
exercised  imder  the  control  of  religion,  at  this  moment  confers  upon  him?  "  Take 
it  away,"  is  again  the  ready  answer.  But,  is  it  possible  to  take  it  away  ?  Will  this 
House  of  Commons,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  members  of  which  voted  last  year 
in  a  majority  for  the  extension  of  further  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics — will 
this  House  of  Commons  retract  those  which  have  been  already  granted,  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  a  government  pledged  against  concession  at  any  time,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ?  There  is  an  alternative  no  doubt — the  immediate  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, and  the  appeal  to  the  elective  body  of  Great  Britain.  But  you  cannot 
make  that  appeal  without  making  a  simultaneous  appeal  to  the  elective  body  of  Ire- 
land— that  body  exercising  the  present  franchise,  under  every  circumstance  of  super- 
added mistrust,  apprehension,  and  excitement.  My  deliberate  conviction  is,  that  no 
majority  on  the  Catholic  question  that  you  can  procure  from  the  representation  of 
Great  Britain,  will  counteract  the  evil — of  severing  every  remaining  tie  between  the 
landed  proprietor  and  the  Roman  Catholic  tenantry  of  Ireland — of  confirniing  the 
spiritual  influence  in  political  matters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood — of  binding 
together  in  the  dangerous,  but  not  illegal,  exercise  of  a  great  constitutional  right,  the 
combined  and  desperate  efforts  of  Roman  Catholic  wealth,  intelligence,  numbers,  and 
religion.  The  infusion  into  this  House  of  such  a  representative  body,  as  that  which 
will  be  sent  from  Ireland,  by  a  general  election  in  the  case  supposed,  will  be  a  real 
danger;  and  I  appeal  to  any  man,  connected  with  Ireland  or  acquainted  with  its 
condition,  whether  the  government  of  Ireland  could  conduct,  with  energy  or  success, 
the  administration  of  that  country,  having  opposed  to  it  (as  it  would  have  opposed  to 
it)  under  the  circumstances  of  which  we  are  speaking,  a  vast  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentative body,  and  of  the  constituent  body. 

But,  independently  of  all  such  difficulties,  I  should  implore  any  government  to 
pause  before  it  enters  upon  the  task  of  withdrawing  from  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
privileges  already  granted.  We  cannot  replace  the  Roman  (Catholics  in  the  position 
in  which  we  found  them,  when  the  system  of  relaxation  and  indulgence  began.  We 
have  given  them  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  education,  wealth,  and  power.  We 
have  removed,  with  our  hands,  the  seal  from  the  vessel,  in  which  a  mighty  spirit  was 
inclosed — but  it  will  not,  like  the  genius  in  the  fable,  return  within  its  narrow  confines, 
to  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  enable  us  to  cast  it  back  into  the  obscurity  from  which 
we  evoked  it.  If  we  begin  to  recede,  there  is  no  limit  which  we  can  assign  to  our 
recession.  We  shall  occasion  a  violent  reaction — violent  in  proportion  to  the  hopes 
that  have  been  repeatedly  excited.  It  must  be  coerced  by  new  rigours,  provoking 
in  their  turn  fresh  resistance.  The  re-enactment  of  the  penal  laws,  even  if  practic- 
able, would  not  suflice.  The  trial  by  jury  must  be  abolished;  at  least  the  Roman 
Catholic  mui>t  be  incapacitated  from  serving  as  a  juror.  What  would  be  the  ultimate 
issue  of  this  contest  ?     A  more  marked  separation  of  the  people  of  Ireland  into  dis- 
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tinct  and  mutually  hostile  classes — a  more  complete  monopoly  of  every  civil  right 
and  franchise  for  the  Protestant — unmixed  and  unqualified  degradation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic. 

Now  look  at  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  then  determine,  whether  such  a  system 
of  government  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  maintainable.  According  to  the 
census  of  1821,  the  population  of  Ireland  was  computed  to  amount  to  nearly  seven 
millions  of  persons.  Of  them,  by  a  calculation  formed  by  my  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Leslie  Foster),  deduced  from  the  numbers  of  children  educated  in  Ireland,  five 
millions  are  Roman  Catholics — two  millions  Protestants,  including  the  members  of 
the  established  church  and  every  class  of  Protestant  dissenters.  Can  the  local 
government  of  Ireland  be  conducted  through  the  exclusive  instrumentality  of  two 
millions  out  of  seven  of  the  population  ?  Surely,  government,  civil  government, 
means  something  more  than  the  rigid  enforcement  of  penal  law,  the  suppression  of 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  the  apprehension  of  notorious  offenders.  There  is  a 
•willing  moral  obedience,  founded  on  the  sense  of  equal  justice,  without  which  the 
terrors  of  the  law  would  be  vain  instruments  to  secure  protection  and  peace  even  to 
the  favoured  class.  If  the  two  millions  of  Protestants  were  equally  distributed 
throughout  Ireland,  the  difficulties  of  administering,  through  their  exclusive  agency, 
the  whole  progress  of  government  and  of  the  law,  might  possibly,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  persons — certainly  not  in  mine — be  overcome.  But  of  the  two  millions  of  Pro- 
testants, twelve  hundred  thousand  are  residents  in  one  single  province — the  province 
of  Ulster.  In  the  three  remaining  provinces  we  have  a  population  of  five  millions 
thus  composed — four  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Roman  Catholics; 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Protestants — a  majority  of  nearly  six  to  one.  The 
disproportion — the  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  population — are  still  more  striking  in  the  case  of  individual  districts : — 

The  Population  Amounts  to 

In  Ulster  .     .  1,993,494  of  wliom,  about  800,000  are  Catholics,  and  1,200,000  Protestants. 

In  Leinster    .  1,757,492  „  1,380,000  „  377,000 

In  Munster    .  1,935,012  „  1,735,600  „  200,000 

In  Connaught  1,100,229  „  930,000  „  171,000 

By  returns  from  the  clergy  of  three  hundred  parishes  in  Ireland,  containing  a 
■population  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  souls,  it  appears,— 

That  in  three  parishes  in  Munster,  there  is  neither  Protestant  nor  Dissenter — all 
Catholics. 

'That  in  four  parishes  of  Ulster,  all  are  Presbyterians. 

Tiiat  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  parishes  of  Leinster,  there  are,  of  the  Church  of 
England,  23,000;  Dissenters,  1,400;  Roman  Catholics,  18G,300;— Total,  210,700 
persons. — Proportion,  seven  and  a  half  to  one. 

That  in  seventy- two  parishes  of  Munster,  there  are  of  the  Church  of  England, 
12,900;  Dissenters,  128;  Roman  Catholics,  167,500;— Total,  180,528.— Pro- 
portion, thirteen  to  one. 

That  in  twenty-three  parishes  of  Connaught,  with  a  population  of  101,600,  there  are 
Roman  Catholics,  96,800;  of  the  Church  of  England,  4,800;  Dissenters,  12.  Pro- 
portion, twenty  to  one. 

That  in  nine  parishes  of  Roscommon,  vi'lth  a  population  of  26,581,  there  are  Roman 
Catholics,  25,700;  Protestants,  881. 

These  circumstances  being  duly  considered,  again  I  ask,  how  is  the  civil  and 
criminal  process  of  the  law  to  be  equably  and  regidarly  conducted  throughout  Ire- 
land, supposing  tlie  withdrawing  of  the  powers  and  privileges  already  granted  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  have  the  cfiect  which  I  anticipate  from  it — namely,  that 
of  dividing  the  population  into  two  distinct  classes— one  favoured  by  the  law,  the 
other  totally  estranged  from  it?  It  may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  tliat  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  army  and  upon  the  police ;  but  will  England  patiently  bear  the 
enormous  expense  of  enforcing  every  civil  right  of  property,  of  supporting  every 
legal  claim  for  rent  or  for  tithes,  by  the  agency  of  such  expensive  instruments? 
And  yet  there  will  be,  in  many  districts  at  least,  no  alternative. 
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These,  Sir,  are  practical  and  certain,  and,  I  fear,  incurable  evils,  which  we  must 
determine  to  endure,  if  we  resolve  to  retrace  our  steps.  But  are  there  no  contingent 
misfortunes,  upon  the  occurrence  of  which,  and  upon  the  issue  of  which,  if  they 
should  occur,  a  prudent  government  must  calculate?  What  will  be  the  result  of 
civil  insurrection? — What  will  be  that  [of  foreign  war?  Will  this  system  of  con- 
tinued exclusion,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  of  deprivation  and  coercion,  be  proof 
against  such  calamities  ?  If  it  be  not,  is  it  wise  to  adopt  it  ?  We  have  had,  in  the 
recent  history  of  Ireland,  experience  of  tho  effect  of  both  these  calamities — experience 
of  the  practical  bearing  of  each  of  them  on  the  Catholic  question.  Take  the  example 
of  foreign  war.  In  1792,  bold  hearts  and  able  heads  presided  over  the  councils  of 
tliis  country — there  was  no  disposition  to  yield  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims — no 
want  of  Protestant  feeling  in  Ireland  to  make  resistance  effectual.  In  1792,  the 
Roman  Catholics  petitioned  for  partial  relief.  The  grand  juries  of  Ireland  were 
nearly  unanimous  against  any  concession.  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  not  only 
refused  relief,  but,  by  an  immense  majority,  rejected  the  petition  which  prayed  for 
it — it  refused  permission  that  it  should  lie  upon  the  table.  The  vote  was  taken  upon 
that  motion  :  two  hundred  and  eight  members  voted  for  the  rejection  of  the  petition; 
twenty-tbree  only  for  its  acceptance. 

In  1793,  broke  out  the  revolutionary  war  with  France;  and  in  1793,  the  session 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  opened  with  a  recommendation  from  the  Crown  to  consider 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  repeal  some  of  the  disabling  laws.  ^ 
Mr.  Pitt  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government ; — Mr.  Dundas,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  correspondence  with  Ireland  ;  and  at  their  pressing  instance  was  this  recom- 
mendation given.  What  was  the  consequence?  The  hastj'  grant  of  that  power  to 
the  multitude  and  physical  strength  of  the  country,  which  has  been  conferred  by 
their  unrestricted  admission  to  the  elective  franchise.  Let  us  profit  by  the  example 
of  the  past,  and  not  feel  too  confident  that  stern  resolutions  of  uncompromising 
resistance,  formed  in  the  time  of  peace,  can  be  rigidly  maintained  under  the  pressure 
of  foreign  war. 

We  have  also  had  the  sad  experience  of  that  other  and  greater  calamity — civil 
discord  and  bloodshed.  Surely  it  is  no  unmanly  fear  that  shudders  at  its  recur- 
rence— no  degenerate  impulse  that  prompts  one  to  exclaim,  with  Lord  Falkland — 

"Peace!  Peace!  Peace!" that  looks  out  with  anxiety  for  the  alternatives  by 

which  civil  war  may  be  honourably  averted ;  which  may  rescue  the  natives  of  the 
same  land,  apd  the  fellow- subjects  of  the  same  king,  from  the  dire  necessity  of  em- 
bruing  their  hands  in  each  other's  blood. — 

Coeant  in  foedera  dextra 
Si  datur — ast  armis  concurrant  arma  cavete. 

Let  us  again  appeal  to  history,  as  to  the  issue  of  civil  war.  Let  us  refer  to  the 
records  of  1798,  and  well  consider  what  has  been  the  bearing  of  a  defeated  rebellion 
on  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  character  of  that  rebellion  is  written 
in  the  Statute-book.  The  preamble  of  the  law,  which  contributed  to  its  suppression, 
declared  it  to  be  "  a  wicked  rebellion — that  desolates  and  lays  waste  the  country  by 
the  most  savage  and  wanton  violence,  excess,  and  outrage — that  has  utterly  set  at 
defiance  the  civil  power — and  has  stopped  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  and  of  the 
common  law."  This  rebellion,  thus  characterised,  was  utterly  defeated,  and  sup- 
pressed by  force.  There  was  the  utmost  indignation  at  the  atrocities  committed — 
there  was  every  stimulant  to  retaliation  and  revenge — complete  triumph  on  the 
•part  of  the  government, — but  was  there  an  end  of  the  Catholic  Question  ?  No,  Sir, 
so  far  from  it,  the  ministers,  by  whose  fortitude  the  rebellion  was  suppressed, — Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  Lord  Castlereagh, — carried  the  measure  of 
Union,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  resigned 
their  offices  almost  before  the  dying  embers  of  the  rebellion  were  cold,  because  they 
could  not  also  carry  tliis  very  question  of  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  AVill  the 
issue,  the  successful  issue  of  civil  war,  leave  us  in  a  better  condition  now  than  it  left 
us  in  the  year  1800?  Or  shall  we  not,  at  its  close,  have  to  discuss  this  same  ques- 
tion of  concession — witli  embittered  animosities — with  a  more  imperious  necessity 
for  the  adjustment  of  this  cpiestion — and  with  a  diminished  chance  of  effecting  that 
adjustment  on  safe  and  satisfactory  principles? 
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One  calculation  I  have  omitted — but  it  is  too  important  to  be  passed  in  silence 
— I  mean  the  state  of  Protestant  feeling  and  opinion  in  Ireland.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Catholic  question  was  agitated,  of  the  sixty-four  members  for 
counties,  sixty-one  actually  voted; — forty-five  were  in  favour  of  concession,  sixteen 
opposed  to  it,  being  a  majority  of  the  county  representation  of  nearly  three  to  one. 
Of  the  total  representation  for  Ireland,  one  hundred  in  nximber,  ninety-four  members 
voted ;  sixty-one  for  concession,  thirty-three  against  it.  The  member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  the  two  members  for  the  city  of  Cork,  the  members  for  Limerick, 
for  Waterford,  for  Galway,  for  Drogheda — all  voted  for  concession.  Take  another 
indication  of  Protestant  opinion.  The  declaration  which  grew  out  of  the  Protestant 
meeting  recently  held  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin.  That  declaration  earnestly  im- 
plores tlie  legislature  to  adjust  this  long-agitated  question,  as  the  only  means  that 
are  now  left  of  giving  peace  to  Ireland.  It  bears,  among  many  hundred  signatures 
of  the  highest  respectability,  the  names  of  two  dukes,  seven  marquesses,  twenty- 
seven  earls,  all  possessed  of  property  in  Ireland,  or  locally  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  that  country.  With  such  a  division  of  Protestant  opinion,  are  we  fighting  this 
battle  on  advantageous  terms  ?  Are  we  promoting  the  true  interest  of  our  own 
establishment,  by  continuing  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholics  a  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  representation,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Protestant  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  Ireland  ? 

Above  all,  such  being  the  present  state  of  Protestant  opinion  in  Ireland  in  respect 
to  the  policy  of  conferring  all  the  privileges  of  the  constitution  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics,  could  a  government,  pledged  against  any  further  concessions,  and  prepared 
to  retract  some  of  the  franchises  already  granted,  conduct  with  satisfaction  the 
administration  of  Irish  affairs  ?  could  it  contend  against  the  resistance  of  the  united 
body  of  Roman  Catholics — that  resistance  encouraged  and  supported  by  a  powerful 
alliance  of  Protestant  influence  ? 

Sir,  I  here  close  this  part  of  my  argument,  the  double  object  of  which  has  been 
to  show;  first,  that  the  principle  of  a  neutral  government  must  be  abandoned 4 
secondly,  that  an  united  government,  prepared  to  ofier  permanent  and  unqualified 
resistance  to  concession,  cannot  be  formed  in  the  present  state  of  parties,  and  of 
public  opinion,  with  a  prospect  of  maintaining  its  ground,  and  of  administering, 
with  satisfaction  and  success,  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

If  these  deductions  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  course  of  reasoning  which  I  have 
pursued,  there  remains  one  only  alternative — the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question 
on  the  principle  recommended  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  Whatever  may  be 
the  objections  in  the  abstract  to  such  an  adjustment,  if  any  man  be  satisfied  that 
under  all  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  there  is  more  hazard  in  con- 
tinued resistance  than  in  the  settlement  of  the  question,  that  man  is  justified,  he  is 
truly  consistent  in  changing  his  course,  and  in  listening  to  terms  of  accomracdafion 
which  he  may  have  heretofore  rejected. 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  myself  have  come.  Compelled  to  give  advice 
to  the  Crown  tmder  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  I  have,  in  concurrence 
with  my  colleagues,  given  advice  in  conformity  with  that  conclusion  ;  and  I  have 
been  required  to  take  the  responsibility,  and  to  make  the  sacrifices  inseparable  from 
the  adoption  of  that  course,  which  appears  to  the  king's  government  less  pregnant 
with  danger  than  any  other  that  now  remains  to  us. 

Charged  with  this  arduous  task,  I  now  approach  the  most  important  part  of  my 
duty; — the  explanation  of  the  measures  by  which  his  majesty's  servants  propose  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  his  Majesty's  Speech.  I  will  not  disguise, 
the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  encountered.  Some  there  are,  urged  with  great 
confidence,  the  existence  of  which  I  cannot  admit,  but  still  those  that  really  exist 
are  many  and  formidable.  Two  preliminary  objections  have  been  urged,  which  if 
valid  would  seem  to  preclude  even  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  The  first,  that 
this  is  a  question  not  of  policy  but  of  religion  ;  the  second,  that  the  Coronation 
Oath  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  relief  from  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  I 
must  totally  deny  the  validity  of  either  of  these  objections. 

Phis  question,  at  least  the  measures  I  have  to  propose  for  its  adjustment,  are 
measures  of  state  policy,  and  of  state  policy  exclusively ;  they  are  not  calculated  to 
shock  any  religious  scruples.     They  will  imply  no  sanction,  they  will  disclaim  all 
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encouragement  of  any  religious  doctrines  from  which  our  own  established  church 
revolts.  They  rest  upon  this  broad  principle,  that  there  is  less  of  danger  under  the 
present  state  of  affairs  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interest  of  that  church,  in 
removing  those  civil  disabilities  which  affect  a  portion  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  than 
in  continuing  those  disabilities. 

But,  Sir,  if  I  were  to  admit  that  religious  considerations  are  deeply  involved  in 
this  (juestion,  I  would  ask.  of  those,  most  strenuous  for  arguing  it  mainly  upon 
religious  grounds,  what  progress  have  we  made  in  Ireland  in  the  propagation  and 
establishment  of  religious  truth,  under  the  system  of  penal  and  disqualifying  laws? 
AVhere  are  our  conversions  ?  In  what  part  of  the  world  is  the  adherence  to  the  errors 
against  which  we  protest  more  inveterate  than  it  is  in  Ireland  ?  Let  us  maturely 
consider,  whether  penalties  and  disabilities  may  not  have  enlisted  pride  on  the  side 
of  conscience — may  not  have  deterred  the  rich  and  powerful  from  a  conformity  that 
is  suspicious,  so  long  as  it  is  profitable — may  not  have  raised  defences  round  pre- 
judice and  superstition,  which  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  impenetrable  by 
terror  or  force  ? 

Be  the  cause  what  it  maj',  the  fact  is  certain,  that  reformation  in  Ireland  has 
hitherto  made  no  advance.  \Ve  lose  nothing,  we  endanger  nothing  in  this  respect  by 
the  change  of  system ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  increased 
intercourse  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  will  inspire  feelings  of  mutual 
charity  and  good-will — -'that  the  agents  of  Protestant  benevolence  will  be  regarded 
with  less  of  suspicion  and  distrust — that  truth,  moral  and  religious,  will  have  a  freer 
scope  for  exertion — that  the  Protestant  faith,  by  confiding  in  its  own  intrinsic  purity, 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  in  the  love  and  affection  of  the  people,  may  find  an 
energy  and  expansive  force,  which  it  has  not  found,  in  Ireland  at  least,  in  the 
monopoly  of  civil  privileges. 

If  tliis  question  were  to  be  argued,  as  I  deny  that  it  ought  to  be  argued,  as  a 
question  of  religion,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  issue  of  fair  argument  upon  that 
exclusive  ground  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  measures  of  relief. 

With  respect  to  the  other  preliminary  objection,  the  Coronation  Oath,  I  shall  say 
little.  During  the  many  years  that  I  have  opposed  concession  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, I  have  uniformly  disclaimed  all  concurrence  in  such  an  objection.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Coronation  Oath  is  any  thing  but  a  barrier  to  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures, which  may  be,  as  I  believe  these  are — under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
country — conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  church  establishment.  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord 
Kenyon,  Lord  Liverpool,  almost  every  public  man  of  eminence,  have  left  their 
opinions  upon  record,  that  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  obligations  of  the  Coronation  Oath. 

That  there  are  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of  the  Catholic  Question, 
no  man  is  more  disposed  to  admit  than  I  am.  But  if  it  be  necessary  that  the 
question  should  be  settled,  we  must  take  the  course  which  others  before  us  have 
taken ;  we  must  "  construe  the  times  to  their  necessities,"  and  effect  a  great  object 
at  the  expense  of  minor  considerations. 

No  doubt  there  are  difficulties ;  but  what  great  measure,  which  has  stamped  its 
name  upon  the  era  of  its  adoption,  has  been  carried  through  without  objections  and 
obstacles,  insuperable  if  they  had  been  abstractedly  considered  ?  What  was  the 
Revolution  itself  but  a  violation  of  principles,  which  would  have  been  respected  in 
orilinary  times,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

How  was  the  union  with  Scotland  carried  ?  By  an  overwhelming  conviction,  that 
it  was  indispensable  to  the  peace  and  concord  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  was  this 
conviction  that  reconciled  a  powerful  kingdom  to  the  sacrifice  of  nominal  inde- 
pendence; to  the  outrage  of  those  high  and  honourable  feelings  which  were  asso- 
ciated with  its  ancient  history,  its  separate  monarchy,  its  peculiar  form  of  legislature 
and  government.  Our  difficulties  may  be  great,  but  they  are  nothing  as  compared 
with  those  which  obstructed  such  a  measure  as  the  first  incorporate  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 

What  justified  the  Septennial  Act?  the  prolongation  by  the  House  of  Commons 
of  its  own  existence,  beyond  the  period  for  which  it  was  elected.  That  which  is  the 
true  justification  of  every  political  measure  in  which  no  question'of  moral  obligation 
is  involved,  the  preference  of  the  greater  good,  or  the  avoidance  of  the  greater  evil. 
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In  more  recent  periods  of  our  history,  tlie  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions  in 
Scotland ;  the  nomination  of  a  Regent  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  which  the  King 
could  not  be  personally  a  party ;  the  Union  with  Ireland ;  are  all  great  measures 
of  policy,  to  which  objections  were  made  that  would  have  been  fatal,  and  justly  fatal, 
if  weighed  separately,  and  if  judged  by  the  rules  applicable  to  ordinary  occasions. 
We  must  contemplate  the  measure  I  am  about  to  develop  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  our  predecessors  acted  under  similar  circumstances  ;  we  must  look  at  the  end 
to  be  achieved,  and  the  danger  to  be  averted;  we  must  be  content  to  make  mutual 
sacrifices,  if  they  are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  paramount  object ;  and  must 
withdraw  objections  to  separate  parts  of  a  comprehensive  scheme,  if,  by  insisting  on 
these  objections,  we  should  endanger  its  final  accomplishment. 

The  plan  for  adjusting  the  Catholic  Question,  and  of  improving  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  which  I  am  now  to  detail,  is  that  plan  on  which  the  king's  government 
agreed,  after  mature  deliberation,  before  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened. 
Nothing  that  has  subsequently  passed  has  diverted  the  government  from  its  course. 
No  menace  of  opposition  has  induced  them  to  modify  or  to  abandon  any  part  of  the 
general  measure.  It  is  proposed  on  the  responsibility  of  the  government :  it  is  the 
result  of  no  compact  with  any  party,  or  with  any  individuals.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  not  been  consulted  in  respect  to  it,  and  for  two  sufficient  reasons  :  first,  because 
it  is  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  legislation,  that  it  should  be  independent  of 
previous  understandings  and  compacts  with  the  parties  whom  it  is  to  affect ;  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  not  fair  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  to  require 
them  to  give  their  previous  assent  to  the  conditions  or  securities  or  restrictions  with 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  accompany  measures  of  relief. 

There  is  also  another  reason  to  which  I  must  advert.  If  we  make  a  compact,  we 
seem  to  relinquish  the  right  of  future  legislation  in  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Now,  one  great  advantage  of  this  measure  will  be,  that  it  will  enable  us 
to  assume  our  proper  position,  with  respect  to  every  interest  in  Ireland,  and  to  guard 
against  new  dangers,  if  new  dangers  should  occur,  by  any  precautions  or  securities 
that  the  public  interests  may  require. 

The  measures  which  I  propose  for  granting  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
foimded  upon  two  great  principles :  The  abolition  of  civil  distinctions  on  account 
of  the  religious  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  maintenance,  intact  and 
inviolate,  of  the  integrity  of  the  Protestant  Church,  its  worship,  its  discipline,  and 
its  government.  These  measures  will  restore  the  equality  of  civil  rights ;  but  they 
will  give  no  favour  or  encouragement  to  any  form  of  religious  worship,  excepting 
that  which  is  incorporated  by  fundamental  laws  with  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  which  claims  the  respect,  veneration,  and  affection  of  a  Protestant  people.  It  is 
needless,  Sir,  for  me  to  explain  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  as  it  bears  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  It  is  known  to  every  one 
whom  I  address,  that  the  law  afl'ecting  the  Roman  Catholics  in  each  branch  of  the 
empire  is  different:  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  are  the  most  favoured,  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland  the  least.  I  propose  to  place  them  all,  as  to  civil 
privilege,  upon  the  same  footing,  the  footing  of  equality.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland,  of  the  enactments  which  require  that 
persons  electing  and  elected  lo  seats  in  the  legislature,  shall  be  Protestants,  excluding 
Papists  expressly  by  name.  But  who  would  wish  that  this  great  work  should  be  left 
incomplete  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  by  continuing 
exclusion  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  wherein  the  Roman  Catholics  are  the 
least  formidable,  and  where  there  is  hardly  a  conceivable  danger? 

It  would  be  repugnant  to  every  generous  feeling,  and  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  to  continue  disabilities  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland,  whose  conduct 
has  been  uniformly  patient,  loyal,  and  submissive  to  the  laws,  after  the  complete  re- 
moval of  similar  disabilities  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Before,  Sir,  I  speak  of  political  privilege,  I  must  advert  to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
])osscssion  of  property  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  pre- 
vailing impression  is,  that  every  penal  law  with  respect  to  property  has  been  re- 
pealed. This  is  not  the  case;  the  penal  laws  as  to  property  still  survive,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  only  relieved  from  their  operation  upon  taking  the  oaths  with 
certain  formalities,  which  are  required  by  the  several  acts  that  relate  to  this  subject. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  who,  through  accident  or  inadvertence,  omits  to  take  the  oaths, 
is  subject  to  the  penal  laws  in  regard  to  property.  The  title  to  it  is  thus  rendered 
insecure.  There  appears  no  reason  why  the  Roman  Catholic  should  not  hold  pro- 
perty, real  or  personal,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  other  .<;ubjects 
of  the  king  hold  it;  and  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  proprietor, 
and  of  the  Protestant  or  Roman  Catliolic  purchaser,  or  heir,  I  propose  to  repeal 
tlic  operation  of  every  penal  law  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  tenure  or  acquisition 
of  propert3\ 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  political  privilege.  I  say  at  once  the  whole  question  turns  upon 
admission  to  Parliament.  Without  this  concession  every  other  will  be  useless,  perhaps 
injurious;  because  the  grant  of  other  yirivileges,  if  this  be  withheld,  will  give  no 
present  contentment,  and  it  will  diminish  the  means  by  which  the  grant  of  this 
further  privilege  can  be  effectually  resisted.  If  we  are  to  relinquish  the  system  of 
exclusion,  let  us  secure  the  advanta2res  of  concession  ;  if  we  are  to  settle  the  "Catholic 
question,  let  us  settle  it  at  once,  and  for  ever — settle  it,  I  mean  so  far  as  political 
rights  are  concerned,  by  the  restoration  of  equality.  .  There  is  no  intermediate 
position,  defensible  upon  principle,  between  the  maintenance  of  the  present  civil 
disabilities  in  Ireland,  and  their  complete  removal.  Either  policy — continued  resist- 
ance or  final  adjustment — is  far  preferable  to  an  imperfect  grant  of  privilege,  which 
leaves  behind  it  ''A  Catholic  Question,"  and  ensures  a  renewed  struggle  tor  equal 
civil  capacity. 

The  i)ill  will  therefore  expressly  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  seats  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  has  been  proposed  to  limit  the  numbers 
so  admissible ;  but  I  doubt  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  affixing  any  precise 
limitation  to  the  numbers.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  execute  a  measure  of 
this  nature,  to  devise  the  means  by  which,  supposing  at  a  general  election  a  larger 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  were  returned  than  the  number  prescribed  by  law  as 
qualified  to  sit  and  vote,  a  selection  should  be  made,  and  the  returns  to  Parliament 
of  a  portion  of  the  whole  number  should  be  declared  invalid.  But  I  doubt  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  limitation,  if  it  be  practicable.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  alienate 
from  us  the  limited  body  of  Roman  Catholic  members — to  unite  them  into  a  compact 
phalanx,  bound  to  act  together  for  the  promotion  of  Roman  Catholic  interests,  by 
new  obligations  of  honour  and  fidelity  imposed  by  our  law,  which,  by  restricting 
their  number,  compelled  them  to  find  a  compensation  in  increased  zeal  and  devotion. 
I  would  admit  them,  therefore,  on  the  same  footing,  the  same  principle  of  equality, 
on  which  we  now  admit  the  Dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England. 

Another  proposal  has  been  made,  by  a  right  hon.  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton),  made  from  the  best  motives,  and  supported  with  an  ingenuity,  ability,  and 
research,  worthy  of  the  motives  and  of  the  character  of  its  author.  My  right  hon. 
friend  has  proposed,  with  a  view  to  calm  the  suspicions  and  fears  of  those  who  ol)ject 
to  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
ber should  be  disqualified  by  law  from  voting  on  matters  relating,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church.  There  a])pear  to  me  numerous 
and  cogent  objections  to  this  proposal.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  dangerous  to  establish 
the  precedent  of  limiting  by  law  the  discretion  by  which  the  duties  and  functions  of 
a  Member  of  Parliament  are  to  be  exercised.  In  the  second,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
beforehand  what  are  the  questions  which  affect  the  interests  of  the  Church.  A 
question  which  has  no  immediate  apparent  connection  with  the  Church,  might  have 
a  practical  bearing  upon  its  welfare  ten  times  more  important  than  another  question 
which  might  appear  directly  to  concern  it.  Thirdly,  by  excluding  the  Roman 
Catholic  from  giving  his  individual  vote,  you  do  little  to  diminish  his  real  influence, 
if  you  leave  him  the  power  of  speaking,  of  biassing  the  judgments  of  others  on  the 
question  on  which  he  is  not  himself  to  vote ;  and  if,  by  a  jealous  and  distrusting, 
but  ineffectual  precaution,  you  tempt  him  to  exercise  to  your  ])rejudice  the  remaining 
power  of  which  you  cannot,  or  do  not,  propose  to  deprive  him.  I  believe  there  is 
more  of  real  security  in  confidence  than  in  avowed  mistrust  and  suspicion,  unac- 
companied by  effectual  guards.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  unwilling  .to  deprive  the 
Roman  Catholic  member  of  either  House  of  parliament  of  any  privilege  of  free  dis- 
cussion, and  free  exercise  of  judgment,  which  belongs  to  other  members  of  the 
legislature. 
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It  is  dtfirable  that  I  should  here  explain  the  nature  of  the  Oath  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  administer  to  the  Roman  Catholic  as  the  test  of  his  civil  worth,  in  the  place 
of  those  oaths  and  declarations  by  which  he  is  at  present  excluded.  It  is  proposed 
to  repeal  altogether  for  parliament,  and  for  office  generally,  the  Declaration  against 
Transubstantiation.  There  is  no  object  in  retaining  it  as  a  test  to  be  taken  by  the 
king's  subjects  in  respect  to  any  office  or  franchise  for  which  the  Roman  Catholic  is 
to  be  hereafter  qualified.  It  was  applied  originally,  solely  as  the  instrument  of  ex- 
clusion. It  is  the  mere  abjuration  of  belief  in  certain  doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith;  and  I  believe  there  are  few  Protestants  who  would  not  have  rejoiced 
in  being  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  making  that  declaration  as  a  qualification  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  merely  civil  privilege,  even  if  it  had  been  detern)incd  to  continue 
Roman  Catholic  exclusion,  and  if  other  means  of  effecting  it  could  have  been  devised. 
But  when  exclusion  is  to  cease,  let  us  be  spared  the  pain  of  pronouncing  an  opinion 
for  mere  temporal  purposes,  in  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  branding 
as  idolatrous  the  belief  of  others. 

The  Oath  of  Supremacy,  that  oath  which  denies  to  any  foreign  state,  prelate  or 
potentate,  any  jurisdiction,  temporal  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm,  I  propose  to 
retain.  The  enactment  of  this  oath,  at  least  of  one  corresponding  to  it,  was  coeval 
with  the  Reformation,  and  it  constituted  the  only  test  to  which  a  Roman  Catholic 
could  object  during  the  whole  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  Charles  II. 

The  time  has  been  when  Roman  Catholics  in  England  have  not  refused  to  take 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy ;  and  when  invidious  distinctions  shall  have  been  removed, 
and  with  them  a  sensitive  jealousy  on  points  of  honour, — that  time  may  return.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  bill  will  provide  an  oath,  to  the  effect  following :  an  oath  to 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  can  have  no  valid  or  conscientious  objection,  which  will 
incorporate  the  substance  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration,  and  will  dis- 
avow all  belief  in  the  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction  within  this  realm  of  any  foreign 
authority. 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare,  That  I  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  I,  A.  B.,  do 
sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to 
His  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  and  will  defend  him  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  against  all  consj)iracies  and  attempts  whatever,  which  shall  be  made  against 
his  person,  crown,  or  dignity ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to  disclose  and 
make  known  to  His  Majesty,  his  Heirs  and  Successors,  all  treasons  and  traitorous 
conspiracies  which  may  be  formed  against  him  or  them :  And  I  do  faithfully 
promise  to  maintain,  support,  and  defend,  to  the  utmost  in  my  power,  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Crown,  which  succession,  by  an  Act  intituled,  '  An  Act  for  the  further 
Limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  better  securing  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the 
Subject,'  is  and  stands  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants;  hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring 
any  obedience  or  allegiance  unto  any  other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right 
to  the  crown  of  these  realms  :  And  I  do  further  declare.  That  it  is  not  an  article 
of  my  faith,  and  that  I  do  renounce,  reject,  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that  princes 
excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any  other  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatso- 
ever: And  I  do  declare.  That  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any 
other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  person,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have 
any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  directly  or 
indirectly,  within  this  realm.  I  do  swear,  That  I  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  the  settlement  of  property  within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the  laws : 
And  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert 
the  present  Church  Establishment  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm  :  And  I 
do  solemnly  swear,  That  I  never  will  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may 
become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  go- 
vernment in  this  kingdom  :  And  I  do  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess, 
testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this  Declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in 
the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  Oath,  without  any  evasion, 
equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever." 
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The  Roman  Catholic  who  will  take  this  oath  surely  gives  us  every  security  which 
an  oath  can  give,  that  the  difference  in  religious  faith  will  not  alfect  his  allegiance 
to  the  king,  or  his  cai)acity  for  civil  service.  It  will  perhaps  be  observed,  that  this 
form  of  oath  omits  some  abjurations  and  disclaimers  which  are  inserted  in  the  oaths 
n®w  required  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  Sir,  it  does  so,  and  purposely  and  ad- 
visedly. Why  insult  the  Roman  Catholic,  on  whom  we  are  about  to  confer  the 
equality  of  civil  privilege,  by  compelling  him  to  reject,  in  terms,  "  the  impious 
position  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  heretics,"  or  to  record  his  detestation  of  the 
"unchristian  principle  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics?"  We  cannot 
suspect  the  Roman  Catholics  of  these  countries  of  entertaining  such  opinions;  and 
if  we  do  suspect  them,  we  have  been  wrong  heretofore  in  giving  them  their  existing 
privileges.  I  will  neither  detract  ft-om  the  force  of  those  disclaimers,  which  the 
oath  will  contain,  by  the  addition  of  useless  incumbrances ;  nor  mortify,  by  galling 
and  unjust  suspicions,  the  fellow-subjects  whom  we  are  inviting,  in  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  confidence,  to  share  the  blessings  of  equal  and  undiscriminating  laws. 

In  respect,  Sir,  to  offices,  this  bill  will  admit  the  Roman  Catholics  to  all  corporate 
offices,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  municipal  advantages. 

It  will  admit  the  Roman  Catholics  to  one  great  class  of  office,  to  which  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  a  claim  might  have  been  urged  on  stronger  grounds  than 
those  on  which  the  claim  to  mere  political  office  could  be  rested — I  mean,  that  class 
of  office  which  is  concerned  in  the  administration  of  criminal  and  civil  justice. 

The  army  and  the  navy  are  already  practically  open  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
without  restriction.  There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  in  law,  which  would  prevent  a 
Roman  Catholic  from  exercising  the  command  which  is  at  present  held  by  Lord 
Hill — as  the  general  commanding  his  majesty's  forces. 

Rut,  Sir,  with  respect  to  all  these  offices  -to  corporate  offices — to  offices  in  the 
courts  of  justice — to  uiilitary  appointments — ay,  and  to  the  highest  civil  offices — 
we  have,  in  my  o])inion,  decided  the  question,  the  moment  we  have  resolved  on  the 
admission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  to  Parliament. 

The  eligibility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  for  civil  office,  becomes  a  "  security"  for 
the  Protestant  Establishments — so  soon  as  you  have  determined  to  throw  open  to 
him  the  doors  of  Parliament.  You  want  to  secure  his  loyalty  to  the  king.  Do  not 
tell  him  that  he  must  be  a  democrat.  Do  not  tell  him  that  he  may  acquire  power 
and  distinction  by  courting  popular  favour,  and  by  the  devotion  to  popular  interests ; 
but  that  he  is  no  fit  subject  of  a  monarchy — that  the  Crown  must,  by  law,  view  him 
with  suspicion  and  distrust — that  no  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  public — no  attach- 
ment to  the  person  or  government  of  the  Sovereign — no  gratification  of,  perhaps, 
his  own  hereditary  bias  in  favour  of  prerogative,  can  qualify  him  for  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  Crown  in  high  civil  trust. 

If  we  remove  the  restrictions  which  the  law  has  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of 
popular  rights— let  us,  for  our  own  interests,  and  our  own  protection,  remove,  at 
the  same  time,  the  restraints  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Upon  every  ground, 
therefore,  the  policy  of  making  a  final  adjustment  of  the  question — of  founding  our 
measure  on  a  great  and  comprehensive  principle — of  giving  a  fair  scope  to  that  grace 
and  influence  which,  for  wise  purposes,  are  vested  in  the  Crown — let  us  confer  on 
the  Roman  Catholic,  not  the  right  of  admission  to  every  office,  but  a  qualification 
to  be  admitted,  if  a  Protestant  king  shall  desire  to  admit  him. 

It  will,  nevertheless,  be  quite  consistent  with  this  principle  to  exclude  the  Roman 
Catholic  from  a  certain  limited  number  of  offices,  which  have  special  and  peculiar 
duties  attaclied  to  them,  connected  with  the  patronage  of  the  Church,  or  with  edu- 
cation, or  the  administration  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  jealous  of  our  interference  with  the  appointments  and 
discipline  of  his  Church,  and  we  have  at  least  as  good  a  right  to  take  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  our  own. 

Tiiis  bill  will,  therefore,  exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  from  the  office  of  Regent, 
and  from  exercising,  under  any  circumstances,  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Crown; 
from  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  in  England  and  Ireland  respectively,  and  from 
the  office  of  Lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

It  will  not  qualify  the  Roman  Catholic  to  hold  any  office,  place,  or  dignity  con- 
nected with  the  Church  Establishments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  with  the  Ecclc- 
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siastical  Courts  of  Judicature,  with  the  Universities,  or  the  great  public  schools,  or 
schools  of  ecclesiastical  foundation.  All  local  statutes  of  the  Universities,  and  the 
power  of  making  such  statutes,  will  be  preserved  inviolate. 

The  laws  respecting  the  right  of  presentation  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  will  remain 
unrepealed  and  unvaried ;  and  provision  will  be  made  for  intrusting,  exclusively  to 
Protestant  authorities,  the  right  of  Church  patronage,  belonging  to  any  civil  oiffice 
that  may  hereafter  be  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  Roman  Catholic  will  be  disabled  under  severe  penalties  from  advising  the 
Crown,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  respect  to  the  grants  of  Church  preferments;  and 
generally,  from  the  exercise  of  any  influence  derived  from  civil  office  over  ecclesias- 
tical appointments. 

Such  is  the  principle  and  the  outline  of  the  measure,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
removal  of  political  disabilities. 

I  now  approach  the  consideration  of  that  important  branch  of  this  subject  which 
includes  the  securities  and  restrictions  by  which  it  is  fitting  that  this  measure  of 
relief  should  be  accompanied.  We  have  given  freely  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  require  in  return,  that  on  his  part  every  concession  shall  be  freely 
made  that  does  not  invade  his  conscientious  scruples,  or  break  in  upon  that  great 
principle  of  our  measure  of  relief — the  civil  equality  of  all  classes.  We  do  not  de- 
sire merely  to  gratify  the  Roman  Catholic.  We  desire  to  make  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment that  shall  promote  the  concord  of  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  shall  give 
satisfaction  to  the  reasonable  and  the  moderate,  however  it  may  be  condemned  by 
extreme  opinions  on  opposite  sides. 

I  say  at  once,  that  we  must  look  for  real  security  in  the  regulation  of  the  elective 
franchise  of  Ireland,  in  a  decided  uncompromising  reform  of  the  abuses  to  which  the 
present  exercise  of  that  franchise  is  liable.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  or  to  conceal  the 
truth  in  respect  to  that  franchise.  It  was,  until  a  late  period,  the  instrument  through 
which  the  landed  aristocracy — the  resident  and  the  absentee  proprietor  maintained 
their  local  influence — through  which  property  had  its  weight,  its  legitimate  weight, 
in  the  national  representation.  The  landlord  has  been  disarmed  by  the  priest ;  and  the 
fear  of  spiritual  denunciations,  acting  in  unison  with  the  excited  passions  and  feelings 
of  the  multitude,  has  already  severed  in  some  cases,  and  will  sever  in  others,  unless 
we  interfere  to  prevent  it,  every  tie  between  the  Protestant  proprietor  and  the  lower 
class  of  his  Roman  Catholic  tenantry.  That  weapon  which  he  has  forged  with  so 
much  care,  and  has  heretofore  wielded  with  such  success,  has  broke  sliort  in  his  hand. 

Look  at  the  elections  in  Monaghan,  in  Waterford,  in  Louth,  and  Clare,  and  then 
consider  whether  it  will  tend  to  the  security  of  Protestant  interests  to  leave  matters 
as  they  are,  neither  granting  relief,  nor  imposing  restraint;  and  also,  whether,  if 
we  grant  ample  relief,  it  be  not  equally  just  and  expedient  to  restore  to  property  its 
legitimate  weight  in  elections,  and  to  guard  against  the  future  abuse  of  spiritual 
influence  ? 

This  measure  of  a  regulation  of  the  franchise  is  defensible  on  two  grounds — first, 
as  an  indispensable  security,  a  necessary  concomitant,  on  the  complete  extension  of 
privilege — and  secondly,  as  a  measure  politic,  if  considered  abstractedly,  being  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  civil  and  moral  condition  of  Ireland,  by  discouraging  the  sub- 
division of  law  for  mere  political  objects,  by  diminishing  the  temptations  to  perjury, 
and  by  giving  weight  to  enlightened  and  independent  opinion. 

The  Roman  Catholic,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  has  no  night  to  object  to  this  measure. 
He  would  have  that  right  if  the  restriction  were  unequal  in  its  application;  if  it 
curtailed  his  existing  privilege,  leaving  untouched  that  of  the  Protestant ;  but  the 
restriction  extends  to  all,  And  admits  no  distinction  between  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  voter.  Like  the  measure  of  relief,  it  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
equal  justice. 

It  may  not  be  immaterial  to  compare  the  numberof  registered  votersin  some  counties 
in  Ireland,  with  the  number  of  votes  actually  given  at  contested  county  elections  in 
England.  The  following  list  contains  an  account  of  the  numbers  polled  during 
some  of  the  severe  contests  which  have  taken  place  in  this  country  within  a  recent 
period : — 
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1820. 

Bedford. 

Three  Candidates. 

Total  number  of  Votes 3,982 

Berks. 

Three  Candidates. 

Total  number  of  Votes 2,270 

CuMBERL.Via>. 

Three  Candidates. 
Total  number  of  Votes 406 

Devon. 

Three  Candidates. 

Total  number  of  Votes 6,298 

Durham. 

Three  Candidates. 

Total  numberof  Votes 3,741 

Glamorgan. 

Two  Candidates. 

Total  number  of  Votes 1,284 

Middlesex. 

Three  Candidates. 

Total  number  of  Votes 10,662 

Sussex. 

Three  Candidates. 

Total  number  of  Votes 5,545 

WeSTMORELjVND. 

Three  C'ndidates. 
Total  number  of  Votes 4,341 


1826. 

Bedford. 

Three  Candidates. 

Total  number  of  Votes 3,786 

Huntingdon. 

Three  Candidates. 
Total  number  of  Votes 2,737 

Northumberland. 

Four  Candidates. 

Total  number  of  Votes 5,253 

Oxford. 

Three  Candidates. 

Total  number  of  Votes 3,598 

Somerset. 

Three  Candidates. 

Total  number  of  Votes 3,840 

Surrey. 

Three  Candidates. 

Total  number  of  Votes 5,735 

Sussex. 

Three  Candidates. 

Total  number  of  Votes 5,353 

Westmoreland. 

Three  Candidates. 

Total  numberofVotes 5,499 


I  have  not  the  list  of  registered  votes  in  the  counties  of  Ireland,  with  -which  I 
meant  to  compare  the  numbers  above  mentioned ;  but  I  believe  that  there  are  manv 
counties  in  Ireland  of  which  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  votes  are  registered,  and 
some  counties  in  which  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  thousand.  Assuming  that  tlie 
present  constituent  body  in  an  English  county  feirly  expresses  the  sense  of  it;  and 
comparing  the  amount  of  property,  of  education,  and  intelligence,  in  the  counties  of 
England  and  Ireland  respectively,  with  the  number  of  voters  which  they  contain, 
the  disproportion  is  very  striking. 

There  is,  Sir,  a  precedent  for  the  measure  I  propose,  so  exactly  applicable,  that, 
before  I  enter  into  farther  explanation  of  its  detail.^,  I  must  avail  myself  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  that  precedent  affords.  The  regulation  of  the  elective  franchise  is 
not  new  and  uni)receiiented.  The  Statute-Book  records  the  reasons  upon  which,  in 
former  periods  of  history,  it  has  been  carried  into  effect ;  and  impartial  witnesses  have 
left  upon  record  their  opinions  of  the  practical  bearing  of  such  regulation  upon  the 
constitution  of  this  country. 

The  present  elective  franchise  in  England  has  for  its  foundation  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which  passed  in  (he  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  which  raised  the  qualification  to  its 
present  amount;  namely,  forty  shillings — a  sum  in  those  days  representing  a  very 
different  amount  of  value  from  what  it  now  represents.  The  act  explains  the  necessity 
which  called  for  and  justified  its  enactment,  in  terms  so  appropriate  to  the  case  of 
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Ireland,  that  no  fitter  preamble  for  the  present  measure  could  be  devised.  The 
preamble  of  the  act  of  Henry  VI.  is  as  follows  :  "  Whereas  the  elections  of  knights 
of  the  shires  to  come  to  the  parliaments  of  our  lord  tlie  King  in  many  counties  of 
the  realm  of  England,  have  now  of  late  been  made  by  very  great,  outrageous,  and 
excessive  number  of  people,  dwelling  within  the  same  countiesof  the  realm  of  England  : 
of  the  which  most  part  was  of  people  of  small  substance,  and  of  no  value,  whereof 
every  of  them  pretended  a  voice,  equivalent  as  to  such  elections  to  be  made  with  the 
most  worthy  knights  and  esquires,  dwelling  within  the  same  counties,  whereby 
manslaughter,  riots,  batteries  and  divisions  among  the  gentlemen  and  other  people 
of  the  same  counties,  shall  very  likely  arise  and  be,  unless  convenient  and  due  re- 
medy be  provided  in  this  behalf." — The  effect  of  this  act,  upon  the  constituent  body 
of  England,  and  upon  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  has  been  described  by  a 
writer,  who,  from  his  own  sentiments  on  popular  privileges,  and  from  the  peculiar 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  others,  is  an  unbiassed  and  unsuspicious  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  restriction  on  the  franchise. 

There  is  an  historical  discourse  on  the  Constitution  of  England,  written  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  confidential  friend  and  executor  of  the  learned  Selden — in 
which  he  discusses  the  consequences  of  the  act  of  Henry  VI.  on  the  constituent  body 
of  this  country — and  in  which,  as  the  work  was  mainly  composed  from  materials 
left  by  Selden,  Mr.  Bacon  probably  expresses  their  common  opinion  : — "  Thus,"  he 
observes,  "the  manner  of  election  is  reduced,  but  the  electors  are  more  considerable; 
for  hitherto  any  man  of  English  blood  promiscuously,  had  right  to  give  or  receive  a 
vote,  although  his  residence  was  over  the  wide  world :  thus,  the  freemen  yielded  up  their 
liberty  of  election  to  the  freeholders,  possibly  not  knowing  what  they  did.  This 
change  was  no  less  good  than  great.  For — First,  Those  times  were  no  times  for 
any  great  measure  of  civility.  The  preface  of  the  statute  shews,  that  the  meanest 
lieid  himself  as  good  a  man  as  the  greatest  in  the  county,  and  this  tended  to  parties, 
tumult,  and  bloodshed.  Second,  Where  the  multitude  prevail,  the  meaner  sort  are 
upon  the  upper  hand,  and  these  (generally  ignorant)  cannot  judge  of  persons  nor 
times,  but  being,  for  the  most  part,  led  by  faction  or  affection  rather  than  by  right 
understanding,  made  their  elections,  and  thereby  the  general  council  of  the  nation, 
less  generous  and  noble.  Third,  There  is  no  less  equity  in  the  change  than  policy; 
for  what  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  those  men  should  have  their  votes  in  elec- 
tion of  the  public  council,  whose  estates  are  chargeable  Avith  the  public, taxes  and 
assessments  ?  But,  above  all  the  rest,  this  advancing  of  the  freeholders  in  this  man- 
ner of  election,  was  beneficial  to  the  freemen  of  England,  although,  perchance,  they 
considered  not  thereof;  and  this  ■will  more  clearly  appear  by  the  consideration  of  these 
three  particulars: — First,  It  abated  the  power  of  the  lords  and  great  men,  who  held 
the  inferior  sort  at  their  discretion,  and  much  of  what  they  had  by  their  vote.  Second, 
It  rendered  the  body  of  the  people  more  brave;  for,  advancing  of  the  freeholder  above 
the  freemen,  raised  the  spirit  of  the  meaner  sort  to  public  regards  and  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  aspire  to  become  freeholder.  And  thus  the  meaner  sort,  sifted  to  the  very 
bran,  became  less  considerable,  and  more  subject  to  the  coercive  power ;  when  the 
fieeholder,  now  advanced  in  degree,  becomes  more  careful  to  maintain  correspondence 
with  the  laws.  And,  Tliirdly,  by  this  means,  the  law  makes  a  separation  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy  and  cloistered  people  from  this  service,  wherein  they  might  serve  par- 
ticular ends  much,  and  Rome  more."  Coupling  this  description  of  the  consequences 
of  the  statute  with  the  preamble  of  the  act  which  curtailed  the  franchise,  it  seems  to 
me  that  nothing  can  be  more  apposite  or  appropriate  to  the  subject.  The  measure 
I  propose,  will  have  the  effect  adverted  to  by  Bacon.  It  will  remedy  the  evil  of  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland,  and  will  raise  the  character,  respectability, 
and  independence  of  the  real  freehold  interest  of  the  counties.  It  will  give  an 
independent  constituency  in  the  place  of  a  dependent  one — of  one  either  under  the 
control  of  the  landlords  or  the  priests.  I  do  not  say,  and  I  cannot.  Sir,  that  the 
effect  will  be,  to  diminish  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  ;  but 
I  assert,  that  the  spiritual  control  exercised  over  the  voter  is  illegitimate,  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  exist.  Before  I  ask  the  House  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  this  part  of 
the  bill,  I  entreat  every  honourable  member  to  read  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  1825.  The  evidence  before  the 
Lords  was  not,  I  believe,  accessible  when  we  last  discussed  this  question.     Let  gen- 
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tlemen  go  over  the  evidence  given  by  every  man  examined — Roman  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  Layman  as  well  as  Ecclesiastic — and  then  I  will  ask,  whether 
there  is  not  a  body  of  concurrent  and  conclusive  testimony,  as  to  the  evils  arising 
out  of  the  present  state  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland?  Practically,  it  ditiera 
in  every  respect  from  the  elective  franchise  in  England.  In  this  country,  the  free- 
holds generally  are  held  in  fee-simple.  There  is  scarcely  in  Ireland  a  single  in- 
stance, out  of  thousands,  where  the  freehold  is  not  derivative  and  held  on  lease  for 
life.  I  do  not  propose  to  alter  the  character  of  the  freehold  in  Ireland.  It  would 
be  too  great  an  innovation  were  we  to  endeavour  to  assimilate  the  system  in  Ireland 
to  that  of  England.  The  system  there  is  for  landlords  to  lease  lands  to  middlemen, 
and  the  freehold  is  created  through  intermediate  channels.  Any  attempt  therefore, 
as  I  before  remarked,  to  change  the  system,  would  be  too  violent  an  alteration,  and 
not  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

In  the  evidence  you  will  find,  that  various  opinions  were  entertained  in  respect  to 
the  amount  to  which  the  franchise  should  be  raised.  Many  individuals,  whose 
judgment  Is  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight,  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  raising  it 
to  <£20  ;  and  they  thought  that,  by  so  doing,  a  respectable  class  of  yeomanry  would 
be  created,  exercising  at  elections  an  Independent  voice.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
it  would  be  too  much,  to  ascend  at  once  from  405.  to  £20  ;  and  the  qualification 
of  £10  is  an  intermediate  one,  with  which  I  am  inclined  to  be  satisfied.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  estimate,  from  the  existing  returns,  what  would  be  the  number  of 
persons  at  present  entitled  to  vote,  if  the  franchise  were  raised  to  £10:  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  it  would  be  very  considerable.  The  registered  number  of  free- 
holds of  the  annual  value  of  £50  or  £20  would  afford  no  criterion  by  which  a 
judgment  on  this  point  could  be  formed ;  and  there  being  no  intermediate  registration 
between  freeholds  of  £20  and  40s.,  all  those  of  £10,  £12,  or  any  sura  below  £20, 
are  registered  as  405.  freeholders. 

I  propose.  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  determination  of  the  freehold  should  not 
as  at  present  rest  only  upon  the  oath  of  the  party.  Nothing  can  be  so  objectionable 
as  that  practice  in  Ireland,  which  leaves  every  thing  to  the  oath  of  individuals;  It  has 
introduced  Into  that  country,  I  am  afraid,  a  great  deal  of  lax  swearing — or  I  should 
rather  use  the  terms  of  fraud  and  perjury.  Any  man  may  go  before  two  magistrates 
and  register  his  vote,  merely  upon  the  responsibility  of  his  oath,  however  ignorant 
he  may  be  of  the  nature  of  the  sacred  obligation.  The  construction  of  the  law,  too,  is 
this — not  that  the  man's  freehold  is  worth  forty  shillings  a-year,  but  that  he  would 
rather  remain  In  It  than  accept  forty  shillings  a-year  in  exchange ;  thus,  numbers 
of  freeholders  are  constantly  made  where  the  interest  Is  unquestionably  less  than 
forty  shillings  a-year.  A  man  who  holds  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  however  long, 
has  no  power  of  granting  freeholds ;  but  numberless  freeholds  are  nevertheless 
created  and  sworn  to,  although  the  lessor  had  no  legal  power  to  create  a  freehold 
interest.  The  principle  I  shall  select  will  go  far  to  remedy  this  evil ;  every  man  who 
has  a  ten  pound  freehold  shall  be  entitled  to  his  registration  and  vote ;  but  means 
will  be  provided  of  ascertaining  whether  the  party  claiming  has,  in  fact,  such  a  freehold. 

I  propose,  that  the  lowest  amount  of  the  qualification,  entitling  a  freeholder  to 
vote  at  an  election  for  counties  In  Ireland,  shall  be  ten  pounds  Instead  of  forty  shIU 
lings  ;  and  that,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  there  shall  be  a  registration 
of  such  honiljide  freeholds  in  each  county  in  Ireland. 

I  propose  that  the  assistant  barrister  of  each  county  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enquiring  Into  the  title  and  the  value  of  the  freehold.  In  respect  to  which  a 
right  of  voting  is  claimed,  and  of  deciding  on  the  registration  of  the  vote.  The  right 
of  voting  to  accrue  immediately  after  registration — should  that  registration  take 
place  at  the  first  session,  to  be  specially  held  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
act ;  and  six  months  after  a  registration  at  any  future  sessions.  As  the  law  at  pre- 
sent stands,  the  freeholder  cannot  vote  at  an  election  until  twelve  months  after  the 
registry. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  undue  power  Is  hereby  conferred  upon  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  removeable  at  the  will  of  the  Crown.  I  do  not  rely,  for  an 
answer  to  this  objection,  merely  upon  the  high  judicial  character  of  the  assistant 
barristers  of  Ireland — upon  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  they  discharge  their 
present  important  functions — or  upon  the  universal  satisfaction  with  which  their  de- 
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cisions  are  received  by  the  public.  The  bill  will  provide,  I  trust,  an  effectual  chetfk 
upon  any  possible  abuse  of  power,  by  giving,  in  every  case,  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  freeholder,  whether  his  claim  to  register  be  rejected  by  the  assistant  barrister, 
upon  the  ground  of  defective  title  to  the  freehold,  or  of  its  insufficient  value.  On 
the  question  of  title,  the  appeal  will  be  given  to  the  judge  of  assize.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  fact,  namely,  the  amount  of  value  of  the  freehold,  the  freeholder  will  have  a 
right  to  appeal  to  a  jury. 

I  propose  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  different  freehold  tenures  in  Ireland, 
but  to  disqualify  the  freeholder  whose  title  is  derived  from  a  possession  in  fee-simple, 
as  well  as  from  a  lease  for  lives.  The  law  at  present  recognises  no  superior  claim,  so 
far  as  the  right  to  vote  is  concerned,  on  the  part  of  the  fee-simple  freeholder.  The 
abuse  of  this  species  of  freehold  has  been  as  great,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  as  of 
any  other;  and  the  abuse  would  be  multiplied  ten-fold,  if  the  existing  law,  in  respect 
to  the  fee-simple  freehold,  were  left  as  it  is.  The  freehold  qualification  of  life  in- 
terest having  been  raised  to  ten  pounds,  the  protection  of  one  favoured  class  of  forty- 
shilling  freeholders — every  other  class  being  disfranchised — would  have  the  appear- 
ance of  injustice,  and  might  cause  much  dissatisfaction  and  discontent. 

It  is  not  proposed — by  this  act,  at  least — to  affect  the  franchise  in  corporate  towns, 
or  in  any  other  places  in  Ireland,  sending  members  to  parliament,  excepting  coun- 
ties- In  corporate  towns  in  which  the  right  and  the  practice  exists  of  qualifying 
non-resident  freemen  to  vote,  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
justice  and  impartiality,  on  which  the  whole  measure  is  founded,  to  raise  the  quali- 
fication of  the  freehold  interest,  unless  some  concurrent  regulations  were  made  for 
limiting  the  corporate  right  as  to  non-resident  freemen.  If  the  right  of  conferring 
the  freedom,  excepting  in  special  instances  of  public  service,  were  limited  to  resident 
inhabitants — and  if  the  abuses  in  the  exercise  of  the  forty-shilling  freehold  were  at  the 
same  time  corrected,  and  the  right  of  voting  from  a  freehold  confined  to  the  bonct 
fide  possessor  of  it — it  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  present  system, 
and  one  that  may  be  well  deserving  of  future  consideration.  On  account,  however, 
of  the  difference  in  local  circumstances  of  the  cities  and  towns,  full  enquiry  and  ma- 
ture deliberation  would  probably  be  requisite,  before  a  satisfactory  arrangement  on 
this  head  could  be  made. 

I  admit  at  once  the  full  force  of  the  objection  which  will  be  urged  against  that 
part  of  the  measure  I  propose,  by  which  the  existing  riglit  of  voting  is  taken  from 
the  freeholder.  No  doubt  it  is  a  vested  right,  but  it  is  a  right  that  differs  in  its  cha- 
racter from  the  rights  of  property,  and  other  strictly  private  rights.  It  is  a  public 
trust  given  for  public  purposes — to  be  touched,  no  doubt,  with  great  caution  and 
reluctance ;  but  still  which  we  are  competent  to  touch,  if  the  public  interest  mani- 
festly demands  the  sacrifice. 

It  will  be  asked,  what  is  the  compensation  which  you  give  to  the  parties,  from 
whom  you  take  a  privilege  vested  in  them  by  law  ?  What  return  is  to  be  made  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  freeholder,  whose  franchise  is  to  be  abolished — and  still  more 
to  the  Protestant  freeholder,  by  whom  it  has  never  been  abused  ?  My  answer  is,  that 
ample  compensation  is  offered  to  both. 

I  would  say  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  "  the  stigma  is  about  to  be  removed,  of  whicn 
you  nave  so  loudly  complained.  Every  invidious  distinction  will  shortly  be  abo- 
lished ;  the  avenues  to  honour,  and  power,  and  distinction,  are  about  to  be  opened  to 
you  and  your  descendants ;  you  will  stand  erect  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
Compared  with  this,  what  is  the  miserable  privilege  which  you  are  asked  to  relin- 
quish, which  has  made  you  the  instrument,  at  one  time,  of  your  landlord — and 
another  of  your  priest — and  has  distracted  you  between  the  conflicting  claims  of 
gratitude  and  temporal  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  spiritual  obedience  on  the 
other?" 

To  the  Protestant  I  would  say,  "  We  restore  to  you  your  just  weight  in  the  re- 
presentation— you  are  now  overborne  by  a  herd  of  voters,  the  voice  of  each  of  whom 
is  equal  to  yours — you  are  foremost  in  that  industrious,  honest,  and  independent 
class,  whose  influence  will  be  mainly  increased  by  the  disfranchisement  of  poverty 
and  ignorance?" 

To  both — to  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  I  would  say,  "  Look  for  a  still 
higher  compensation.       Cherish  the  hope,  that  the  sources  of  civil  discord  may  be 
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dried  a.) ; — that  you  may  be  freed  from  mutual  fears  and  jealousies ;  tliat  a  new- 
field  may  be  opened  for  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  England;  —  and  that  you 
may  find,  in  the  gradual  spreading  of  tranquillity  and  improvement,  your  own  indi- 
vidual conditions  elevated — and  ample  compensation  made  to  you  for  any  privilege 
you  now  relinquish,  in  the  increased  value  and  secure  enjoyment  of  whatever  you 
possess." 

Sir,  there  is  but  one  more  subject  to  which  I  have  to  address  myself — the  question 
of  Ecclesiastical  Securities.  The  demand  of  such  securities,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
them,  must,  1  ajiprehend,  mainly  depend  upon  the  preliminary  consideration — What 
shall  be  the  future  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  State  ?  Will  you 
incorporate  it,  in  any  degree,  with  the  state,  and  give  to  it  a  qualified  establishment? 
Or,  will  you  reserve  all  marks  of  public  favour  and  indulgence  for  your  own  Esta- 
blished Church — maintain  it  in  the  possession  of  exclusive  privilege — and  disclaim  all 
connexion  with  any  other  form  of  religious  worship  ? 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  forceof  those  arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  favour 
of  admitting  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland,  to  a  qualified  and  subordinate 
establishment,  by  giving  stipends  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  from  the  public 
funds.  This  was  the  measure  contemplated  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801,  and  uniformly 
urged  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  an  arrangement  which  ought  to  accompany  the  re- 
moval of  the  political  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catliolics.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  formidable  objections  to  such  an  arrangement. 

Other  measures  of  regulation  and  control  must  accompany  the  pecuniary  provi- 
sion for  the  priesthood  ;  and  if  the  preliminary  consffht  of  the  Papal  See  were 
indispensable  to  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  such  measures,  that  circumstance  alone 
■would  constitute — at  present,  at  least — an  insuperable  difficulty.  In  undertaking 
the  adjustment  of  this  great  question,  we  cannot  consent  to  admit  any  foreign  power 
to  be  a  party  to  our  domestic  legislation.  We  can  enter  into  no  negotiation  with  the 
Court  of  Rome,  in  respect  to  the  conditions  on  which  we  are  willing  to  give  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  the  benefit  of  the  constitution.  We  must  decide  that  question 
for  ourselves,  determined  to  claim  nothing,  by  way  of  restriction  or  securit}',  save 
that  which  is  reasonable  and  just ;  but  prepared  to  insist  upon  that  which  we  do 
claim. 

There  is  another  and  an  equally  powerful  reason,  for  declining  to  intermeddle  with 
the  discipline  or  government  of  the  Cliurch  of  Rome. 

Such  interference,  if  accompanied  by  measures  for  connecting  that  church  with 
the  state,  would  provoke  much  greater  objections  throughout  the  country,  and  would 
give  much  greater  offence,  than  the  mere  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  from  civil 
incapacities. 

If  we  treat  the  Catholic  question  as  a  question  of  policy,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
the  grant  of  civil  privilege,  we  shall  rest  the  discussion  upon  grounds  totally  different 
from  those  upon  which  we  should  have  to  discuss  it,  if  we  were  to  imply  any  sanction 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  to  make  public  provision  for  the  incul- 
cation of  its  peculiar  doctrines. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  have,  at  va- 
rious periods,  expressed  great  discontent  with  the  measures  that  have  been  suggested, 
for  submitting  their  church  to  the  control  of  the  government.  Our  impression, 
therefore,  is,  that  we  are  much  more  likely  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  by  disclaiming  all  connexion 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — by  leaving  it  on  the  footing  of  dissent — and  by 
maintaining  inviolate  tiie  exclusive  establishment  of  the  Protestant  church  than  by 
taking  "  Securities,"  as  they  are  called,  such  as  those  which  have  been  heretofore 
suggested. 

We  have  therefore  no  Veto  to  propose.  We  ask  for  no  control  over  the  appoint- 
ments of  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  we  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  fitness 
of  such  appointments.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  power  given  to  the  Crown  by  a 
Veto,  would  either  have  the  advantage  which  its  advocates  have  attributed  to  it,  or 
would  be  open  to  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it  by  its  opposers. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  woiikl  merely  give  to  the  Crown  a  nominal  but  ineffectual  con- 
trol ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  would  not  be,  as  has  been  apprehended  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  vexatiously  or  capriciously  used  to  the  prejudice  of  their  church.  We 
4ci 
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willingly,  therefore,  relinquish  a  "  Security"  from  which  no  real  benefit  would  arise, 
but  which  mig-ht,  after  what  has  passed,  detract  from  the  grace  and  favour  of  the 
measures  of  relief. 

So  likewise  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  spiritual  intercourse  that  sub- 
sists between  the  See  of  Rome  and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church.  To  such  a 
power  of  examination  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  government  of  this  country, 
am  not  at  all  sure  whether  or  not  an  objection  would  be  made  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  but  I  do  not  desire  to  inspect  the  correspondence,  and  therefore  feel  no  wish  t  > 
raise  the  question.  Being  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  an  intercourse  in  spiritual 
matters  does  exist  between  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  See  of 
Rome — so  far  am  I  from  thinking  that  a  power  of  inspecting  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  I  imagine  it  would  have  a  contrary  effect ; 
and  so  far  from  wishing  to  examine  it,  I  had  much  rather  (and  I  believe  the  majority 
of  the  country  is  influenced  by  the  same  desire)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
have  no  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  interference  with  the  spiritual  atfairs  of  the 
Romish  Church,  than  he  has  to  do  with  the  internal  discipline  and  regulations  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  If  the  time  shall  ever  arrive,  when,  from  a  change  of 
circumstances,  danger  shall  arise  from  the  intercourse  in  question,  I,  for  one,  after 
the  abolition  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  coming  down  to  this  House,  and  asking  for  a  law  to  regulate  or  interdict 
any  such  intercourse,  or  to  require  all  the  correspondence  that  might  be  passing — 
every  document,  lay  or  spiritual — to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  his  majesty's 
government.  The  great  advantage  of  settling  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  and 
composing  the  differences  at  present  existing  in  Ireland,  consists  in  this — that  after 
we  have  set  this  matter  at  rest,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  demand  and  take  any  securi- 
ties that  may  be  necessary.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  maintain  a  high,  independent, 
and  uncompromising  tone  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  legislate  for 
them  as  for  others  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  At  present  v/e  cannot  act  thus,  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  Catholic  question  prevents  us  from  taking  the  steps  v.'hich  might 
be  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

There  are,  however,  some  points — in  no  respect  trespassing  on  any  legitimate 
privileges  or  discipline  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  requires  to  be  pre- 
served inviolable — ^which  may  be  so  arranged  and  regulated  as  to  afford  great  satis- 
faction, and  a  sense  of  security  to  the  Protestant  mind.  With  this  view  I  think  it 
fit  to  provide,  that  when  Roman  Catholics  are  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  cor- 
porate offices,  and  other  offices  of  a  similar  nature,  under  no  circumstances  whatso- 
evec,  shall  the  robes  and  other  insignia  of  office  be  taken  to  or  exhibited  in  any  other 
place  of  religious  public  worship  than  one  belonging  to  the  Protestant  Established 
Church  of  England. 

A  practice  has  occasionally  of  late  prevailed  in  Ireland,  which  is  calculated  to 
afford  great,  and  I  may  add  just,  offence  to  Protestants — I  allude  to  the  practice  of 
claiming  and  assuming,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  the  names  and 
titles  of  dignities  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  I  propose  that  the  episcopal 
titles  and  names  made  use  of  in  the  Church  of  England,  shall  not  be  assumed  by 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Bishops  I  call  them,  for  bishops  they  are, 
and  have,  among  other  privileges,  a  right  to  exercise  the  power  of  ordination,  which  is 
perfectly  valid,  and  is  even  recognised  by  our  own  church ;  but  I  maintain  it  is  not 
seemly  or  decorous  for  them  to  use  the  styles  and  titles  that  properly  belong  to  pre- 
lates of  the  Established  Church — much  less  publicly  and  ostentatiously  to  assume 
them,  as  of  late.     This  will  be  prevented  in  future. 

There  is  another  point,  also,  with  respect  to  which  the  Bill  will  make  a  provision 
— I  allude  to  certain  societies  and  communities  which  have  excited  great  suspicion 
and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  persons  in  this  country :  I  mean  the  extension  of 
orders  and  communities  bound  by  monastic  vows ;  more  particularly  of  that 
order  generally  called  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Sir,  I  do  think  that  some  provision 
upon  this  head  is  necessary.  At  present  the  individual  members  of  such  socie- 
ties are  not  under  the  control  of  law,  and  with  the  existing  communities  I  do 
not  propose  to  interfere.  However,  it  is  manifestly'right  that  we  ought  to  know 
the  numbers  of  these  societies,  and  who  are  the  members  of  them  ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  obtain   this  information,  government  intends  to  make  a  provision  for 
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having  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  individuals  composing  such  communities 
registered. 

We  also  require  that  communities,  bound  by  monastic  vows,  shall  not  be 
extended  in  this  country  in  future  ;  and  we  mean  to  provide  against  the  entrance 
among  us  of  a  class  of  men,  against  whom  other  countries  have  set  their  foce  ;    and 

who  may,  therefore,  resort  to  this  country  in  greater  numbers  on  that  account I 

mean  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Other  countries  have  taken  precautions  against  them 
^wh^^  should  not  we  ?  The  state  of  the  law  as  now  proposed  to  be  established 
•will  give  to  every  party  belonging  to  these  religious  orders  and  communities'the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  they  possess  at  present;  it  will  confirm  their  existing 
privileges  on  a  registration  of  their  names  and  numbers.  We  have  a  clear  right  to 
take  measures  of  security  and  precaution  against  the  entrance  of  other  members  of 
these  orders  into  the  country,  and  against  the  extension  of  religious  communities 
being  under  the  control  of  foreign  superiors,  resident  at  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
state  of  the  law,  as  it  has  hitherto  existed  on  this  subject  in  England — the  expulsion 
of  these  communities  from  other  states — their  arrival  here  with  considerable  funds, 
which  have  been  unwarrantably  applied,  by  mjeans  of  secret  trusts,  to  the  founda- 
tion of  endowments  in  this  country — these  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  alarm 
and  uneasiness  among  many  persons,  and  are  fit  subjects  for  legislation.  The  bill 
to  be  introduced  will,  therefore,  take  precautions  against  the  future  arrival  of 
Jesuits;  will  render  a  registration  necessary  of  those  who  are  here  at  present; 
and  will  prevent  the  extension  of  communities  under  religious  or  monastic  vows, 
which  are  in  no  way  necessary  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. 

Such,  Sir,  will  be  the  principal  heads  of  the  measure  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  call  upon  parliament  to  adopt.  I  have  not  intentionally 
omitted  any  provision  which  it  is  meant  that  the  intended  Bill  shall  contain.  I 
shall  propose  to  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  resolution  which  will  be  the  foundation  of  a  Bill  for 
the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  civil  privileges,  and  of  making  the  other  regu- 
lations, the  particulars  of  which  I  have  detailed.  After  the  resolution  shall  have 
been  agreed  to,  I  will  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  separate  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
will  be  the  regulation  of  the  elective  franchise. 

I  have  now  completed  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken,  and  shall  devolve  upon 
the  House  the  duty  of  dispassionately  considering  the  measures  I  have  submitted 
for  composing  the  troubles  of  Ireland.  Let  them  be  discussed  with  the  moderation 
and  temper  befitting  the  character  and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  difficulties  which  the  pursuit  of  any  other  course  would  have  presented  ; 
but,  above  all,  of  the  fearful  consequences  of  rejecting  this  attempt  at  a  final  ad- 
justment. 

Sir,  objections,  solid  objections,  if  considered  abstractedly,  may  be  brought  forward 
against  the  details  of  every  measure  of  an  extensive  and  complicated  nature,  like  the 
present.  Depend  upon  it,  we  never  shall  settle  the  Catholic  question,  if  every  man 
is  determined  to  settle  it  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his  own  peculiar  views 
and  wishes.  We  never  shall  settle  it,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  mutual  con- 
cessions and  sacrifices.  I  admit  the  possibility  of  danger  from  the  grant  of  Relief; 
but  I  ask  the  Protestants  whether  there  be  not  a  prospect,  that,  by  uniting  the  Pro- 
testant  mind  on  this  subject,  we  shall  be  able  to  find  new  and  sufficient  securities, 
against  any  difficulties  that  may  possibly  arise  out  of  the  settlement  of  this  question. 
I  ask  the  Roman  Catholics  to  contemplate  the  extent  of  privilege  that  is  conferred, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  we  make,  by  consenting  to  repeal  the  laws  which  have 
given  an  exclusive  character  to  the  legislature  and  government  of  this  country. 
Let  them  meet  us  in  the  same  spirit,  and  manifest  an  anxious  wish  to  ailav  every 
reasonable  apprehension.  God  grant  that  the  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who 
for  so  many  years  have  advised  this  settlement  may  be  fulfilled  !  God  grant  that 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities,  that  have  so  long  atfccted  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects,  may  be  attended  hy  the  desired  effect ;.  and  assuage  the  civil  contentions 
of  Ireland ! — that,  by  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a  full  and  equal 
participation  in  civil  rights,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  cordial  intercourse 
between  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  mutual  jealousies  may  be  removed ;  and 
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that  we  may  be  taxight,  instead  of  looking  at  each  other  as  adversaries  and  opponents, 
to  respect  and  value  each  other,  and  to  discover  the  existence  of  qualities,  on  both 
sides,  that  wer6  not  attributed  to  either! 

Perhaps  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  others  in  my  expectations  of  the  future  ;  but  1 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  fully  believe  that  the  adjustment 
of  this  question,  in  the  manner  proposed,  will  give  better  and  stronger  securities  to 
the  Protestant  interest  and  the  Protestant  establishment,  than  any  that  the  present 
state  of  things  admits  of;  and  will  avert  evils  and  dangers  impending  and  immediate. 
What  motive,  I  ask,  can  I  have  for  the  expression  of  these  opinions,  but  the  honest 
conviction  of  their  truth?  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  events.  I  have  seen, 
day  by  day,  disunion  and  hatred  increasing,  and  the  prospects  of  peace  obscured  by 
the  gloomy  advance  of  discontent,  and  suspicion  and  distrust  creeping  on  "  step  by 
step  " — to  quote  the  vi^ords  of  Mr  Grattan — "  like  the  mist  at  the  heels  of  the  coun- 
tryman." I  well  know  that  I  might  have  taken  a  more  popular  and  a  more  selfish 
course.  I  might  have  held  language  much  more  acceptable  to  the  friends  with  whom 
I  have  long  acted,  and  to  the  constituents  whom  I  have  lately  lost.  "  His  ego  gratiora 
dictu  alia  esse  scio  ;  sed  me  vera  pro  gratis  loqui,  et  si  meum  ingenium  non  moneret., 
necessitas  cogit.  Vellem  equidem'  vobis  placere :  sed  multo  malo  vos  salvos  esse; 
qualicunque  erga  me  animo  futuri  estis."  In  the  course  I  have  taken,  I  have  been 
mainly  influenced  by  the  anxious  desire  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  Protestant 
interests ;  and  for  the  security  of  Protestant  establishments.  This  is  my  defence — 
this  is  ray  consolation — this  shall  be  my  revenge. 

Sir,  I  will  hope  for  the  best.  God  grant  that  the  moral  storm  may  be  appeased — 
that  the  turbid  waters  of  strife  may  be  settled  and  composed — and  that,  having  found 
their  just  level,  they  may  be  mingled,  with  equal  flow,  in  one  clear  and  common 
stream.  But,  if  these  expectations  are  to  be  disappointed — if,  unhappily,  civil  strife 
and  contention  shall  survive  the  restoration  of  political  privilege  : — if  there  be  some- 
thing inherent  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  which  disdains  equality, 
and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  ascendency — stiU,  I  am  content  to  run  the 
hazard  of  the  change.  The  contest,  if  inevitable,  will  be  fought  for  other  objects, 
and  with  other  arms.  The  struggle  will  be — not  for  the  abolition  of  civil  distinc- 
tions—but for  the  predominance  of  an  intolerant  religion. 

Sir,  I  contemplate  the  progress  of  that  struggle  with  pain ;  but  I  look  forward  to 
its  issue  with  perfect  composure  and  confidence.  We  shall  have  dissolved  the  great 
moral  alliance  that  has  hitherto  given  strength  to  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
We  shall  range  on  our  side  the  illustrious  authorities  which  have  heretofore  been 
enlisted  upon  theirs; — the  rallying  cry  of  "  Civil  Liberty"  will  then  be  all  our  own. 
We  shall  enter  the  field  with  the  full  assurance  of  victory — armed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  justice,  and  of  being  in  the  right — backed  by  the  unanimous 
feeling  of  England — by  the  firm  union  of  orthodoxy  and  dissent — by  the  applauding 
voice  of  Scotland ;  and,  if  other  aid  be  requisite,  cheered  by  the  sympathies  of  every 
free  state  in  either  hemisphere,  and  by  the  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  every  freeman, 
in  whatever  clime,  or  under  whatever  form  of  government  his  lot  may  have  been 
cast.     I  move  you.  Sir, 

"  That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider 
of  the  Laws  imposing  Civil  Disabilities  on  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects." 

[Loud  and  protracted  cheering  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary's 
Speech.  It  occupied  more  than  four  hours  in  the  delivery.  Throughout  the  righi 
hon.  gentleman  was  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  attention,  and  at  times  the 
cheers  were  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  in  Westminster- hall  and  the  passages  leading  to 
the  lobby.] 

At  the  close  of  Lord  Milton's  speech  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  to-moirow. 

March  6,  1829. 

On  the  presentation  of  certain  petitions  on  the  subject, — 

Mr.  Skcretary  Peel  expressed  a  hope,  that  the  discussions  on  this  important 
question  would  be  carried  on  with  as  much  good-hum(Tur  as  was  compatible  with  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  existed  with  respect  to  them.  As  he  was  now  up,  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  staling  the  course  which  ministers  intended  to  pursue 
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witli  respect  to  the  intended  measures.  If  the  House  should  go  into  the  committee, 
which  lie  hoped  and  trusted  it  would  do  that  night,  it  was  his  intention  to  move  in 
the  committee  a  resolution  to  this  effect, — while  he  was  on  his  logs — That  it  was 
desirable  to  repeal  the  laws  which  imposed  civil  disabilities  on  the  Roman  Catholics, 
with  such  exceptions  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  full  security  to  a  Protestant  State 
as  by  law  established,  and  as  wo'ild  be  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Clergy.  If  the  committee  should  agree  to  this,  he  would  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  also  for  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland.  lie  could  not 
bring  in  these  bills  sooner  than  Monday,  and  on  their  being  read  a  first  time,  he 
would  move  that  they  be  printed,  and  Avait  until  that  day  week  for  the  second  read- 
ing ;  by  which  ample  time  would  be  given  for  the  presentation  of  petitions  from  any 
part  of  tlie  country  on  the  subject.  He  knew  iiis  noble  fricnc?  (the  Marquis  of  Chandos) 
was  too  generous  to  press  anything  hardly,  and  that  his  opposition  would  be  conducted 
in  a  fair  and  frank  manner.  He  trusted,  tlicrefore,  he  would  now  permit  the  debate  to 
proceed,  and  defer  the  presentation  of  any  petitions  he  might  have  to  another  evening. 
The  adjourned  debate  was  at  length  resumed,  and,  after  a  somewhat  stormy  dis- 
cussion,— 

Mr.  Poel  rose  to  reply.  Ho  said,  that  although  so  much  of  the  discussion  which 
was  adverse  to  the  proposition  now  about  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  vote  of  the  House, 
had  had  personal  reference  to  himself,  he  yet  felt  himself  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  availing  himself  of  his  privilege  of  reply  to  rebut  it.  He  would  not  avail  himself 
of  that  privilege,  because  he  thought  the  interests  involved  in  the  question  were  so 
important  and  so  complicated,  that  any  topic  of  individual  or  personal  concern 
became  matter  of  comparative  insignificance.  Of  all  the  appeals  which  had  been 
made  to  him,  there  was  but  one  which  he  would  notice,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  these  discussions  this  shoukl  positively  be  the  last  appeal  he  would  notice  with 
respect  to  his  own  personal  conduct.  lie  had  explained  the  reasons  for  changing 
the  course  which  he  had  formerly  pursued,  and  the  circumstances  which  placed  him 
in  the  situation  of  having  to  propose  this  measure  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  If 
those  explanations  had  not  been  satisfactory,  he  could  not  help  it.  He  had  nothing 
to  add  to  them ;  and  he  felt  that  he  should  only  be  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
House  from  matters  of  much  greater  moment — of  much  higher  public  concern — if 
he  noticed  any  observations  referring  to  himself,  which  might  hereafter  be  made. 
But  one  question  had  been  asked  by  the  noble  member  for  Anglesey  (Lord  Uxbridge) 
to  which  he  was  desirous  of  giving  an  answer.  The  noble  lord  had  complained  of 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  sentiments ;  but  if  he  mistook  not,  the  noble 
lord  would  find  in  his  own  family  an  honourable  example  of  a  similar  change. 

Lord  Uxbridge  rose  with  some  haste,  and  asked  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whether 
he  referred  to  the  recent  conduct  of  his  father?  If  so,  he  must  strongly  object  to 
such  an  allusion. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  offend  the  noble  lord,  and  he 
begged  pardon  if  he  had  done  so:  but  he  thought  he  recollected,  that  a  brother  of 
the  noble  lord,  in  a  manner  which  did  him  the  highest  credit,  did,  in  the  course  of 
last  session,  avow  a  change  of  opinion.  That  noble  individual  had  declared,  that 
having  been  in  Ireland,  and  observed  the  state  of  things  there,  he  had  seen  reason 
to  change  the  opinion  he  had  up  to  that  time  held  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
question.  The  reference  he  made  to  this  circumstance  was  intended  only  to  the 
honour  of  the  individual  alluded  to.  The  noble  lord  had  asked,  why  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
had  not  in  1827  taken  the  course  which  he  had  taken  in  1828;  and  why  he  had 
not  consented  in  1827  to  assist  Mr.  Canning,  either  in  carrying  on  his  government 
or  in  the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question.  To  that  question  he  replicii,  that 
there  was  a  material  difference  in  his  situation  in  1827,  and  his  situation  in  1828. 
In  1827,  a  new  House  of  Commons  decided  against  concession;  but  in  1828,  it 
decided  in  favour  of  it.  He  then  took  the  course  which  he  adopted  in  1825,  when 
Lord  Liverpool  was  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  begged  to  refer  the  noble 
lord  to  the  debates  which  took  place  in  that  House  in  1827,  and  he  would  find,  in 
the  usual  record  (Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates)  that  he  did  state  the  course  he 
had  pursued  in  1825,  precisely  as  he  had  stated  it  last  night.  He  would  quote  the 
words  from  the  worlc  alluded  to — 
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"  In  182o,  after  I  had  been  left  in  minorities  on  three  dififerent  questions  imme- 
diately connected  with  Ireland — the  Catholic  Question,  the  Elective  Franchise,  and 
the  Payment  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  (which  I  thought  something  very  like  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland) — I  waited  on  my  noble 
friend  then  at  the  head  of  the  government.  I  told  him  that,  personally,  it  was  pain- 
ful for  me  to  disconnect  myself  from  those  whom  I  esteemed  and  respected  ;  but  that, 
having  been  left  in  a  minority  in  that  branch  of  the  legislature  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  I  anxiously  desired  to  be  relieved  from  my  situation.  The  reply  of  my  noble 
friend  was,  that  my  retirement  would  determine  his  own.  I  finally  consented  to 
remain  in  office ;  my  noble  friend  declaring,  that  he  deemed  it  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  should  possess 
opinions  as  much  as  possible  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
represented  to  me  the  difficulties  he  should  experience  in  filling  up  the  situation,  and 
in  short,  that  my  retirement  must  determine  his  own.  I  was  thus  induced  to  waive 
my  wish  for  retirement,  and  to  consent  to  remain  until  a  new  parliament  had  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  upon  the  great  question  wliich  interests  and  agitates  Ireland." 

In  1827,  a  nevr  parliament  did  decide  with  him  in  favour  of  resistance  to  the 
Catholic  question.  In  1828,  the  same  House  of  Commons  took  a  different  course, 
and  left  him  in  a  mxinority ;  and  he  then  determined  no  longer  to  remain  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  with  a  minority  upon  the  Catholic  question, 
in  that  House.  The  noble  lord  would  find,  that  his  late  right  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, did  full  justice  throughout  to  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  decline,  as  he 
would  now  under  the  same  circunastances,  to  be  a  member  of  his  government.  During 
the  whole  course  of  the  discussions  his  late  right  hon.  friend  admitted  the  impossibility 
of  his  joining  him.  His  late  right  hon.  friend,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  speeches,  said, 

"  To  begin  with  the  more  agreeable  part  of  my  task,  the  speech  of  my  right  hon. 
friend,  I  shall  confirm  the  greater  part  of  that  speech.  I  can  bear  testimony  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  since  parliament  was 
adjourned,  I  have  kept  up  with  my  right  hon.  friend  the  most  constant  and  confiden- 
tial intercourse ;  and  throughout  have  I  found  in  him  the  same  candour  and  sincerity, 
and  the  expression  of  the  same  just  feelings,  and  a  uniform  exhibition  of  the  same 
high  principle,  to  which  he  has  laid  claim  in  the  address  which  he  has  this  night 
delivered.  I  assure  the  House,  that  they  much  mistake  the  position  in  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  stand,  who  believe  that  position  to  be  one  of  gratified  ambition,  or  as 
conveying  the  feeling  of  unalloyed  satisfaction.  From  the  beginning  of  these  dis- 
cussions I  foresaw — both  of  us  foresaw — that  they  must  terminate  in  aseparation ;  which 
I  hope  to  Godmay  be  only  for  a  time.  Had  tlie  question  been  merely  between  my  riglit 
hon.  friend  and  myself,  and  had  it  been  to  be  decided  by  his  retirement,  or  by  mine, 
I  do  most  solemnly  declare  it  should  have  been  deci<led  by  the  latter  alternative." 

He  still  believed  that  his  retirement  from  the  government  of  that  period,  was  for 
the  advantage  of  the  king's  service.  Tliat,  he  believed,  was  also  Mr.  Canning's 
opinion.  For  how  could  the  government  have  acted  effectively  with  Mr.  Canning 
advocating  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  that  House,  and  he  opposing  it,  with 
only  a  majority  of  four?  In  1828,  when  the  question  was  last  brought  forward,  and 
when  he  found  himself  again  in  a  minority,  he  had  said,  "  The  time  is  now  come,  when 
a  new  parliament  has  decided  against  me,  and  when  the  House  of  Lords  are  in  a 
state  of  division  upon  the  question  ;  the  time  is  arrived,  when  an  attempt  to  settle  the 
question  must  be  made,  and  to  that  attempt  I  will  lend  my  aid."  With  re'^erence  i<J 
(juite  another  matter  he  found,  in  another  part  of  Mr.  Canning's  speech,  a  passage 
which  he  woidd  refer  to,  because  it  contained  the  opinion  of  Lord  Liverpool,  with 
respect  to  the  prol)a!)ility  of  forming  a  united  government  opposed  to  concession. 
Lord  LiveiTJOol  stood  justly  liigh  in  the  estimation  of  the  country.  He  had  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  nation  for  a  longer  period  than  most  ministers  during  the 
last  century.  His  memory  was  held  in  resi>cct,  and  he  felt  confident  that  his  opinion, 
witli  respect  to  the  probability  of  forming  a  united  cabinet,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  ))ublic  mind,  determined  \o  offer  uncpialified  opposition  to  the  Catholic  chiims, 
would  be  received  with  attention.  The  following  was  the  j)assage  in  Mr.  Canning's 
speecli,  and  he  <!ould  undertake  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  statements  which  it 
contained  : — "  Not  many  months  ago,  from  (juarters  which  I  will  not  name,  strenuous 
advice  was  addressed  to  his  miijcsly,  to  place  his  government  on  a  fooling  of  unani- 
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mity,  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question  ;  and  that  unanimity  to  be  one  of  uniform 
opposition  to  that  question.  Lord  Liverpool,  to  whom  this  advice  was  communicated, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  addressed  to  his  majesty,  in  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  stated 
first,  that  having  been  one  of  the  original  authors  of  a  government  divided  in  opinion 
en  that  question,  he,  for  one,  never  could  consent  to  become  a  member  of  a  govern- 
ment modelled  upon  the  principle  of  exclusion.  Lord  Liverpool  also  added,  that  as  he 
was  called  upon  to  give  his  advice  to  his  majesty,  he  must  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish  the  formation  of  such  a  government." 

^V^lcn,  therefore,  hon.  members  spoke  of  the  facility  with  which  a  Protestant 
government  might  have  been  formed  some  time  since,  he  appealed  with  confidence 
to  the  oi)inion  and  the  intention  of  Lord  Liverpool,  to  prove  that  the  difficulty  was 
rather  greater  than  some  persons  imagined.  Some  hon.  members  had  imputed  to 
government  the  taking  the  House  by  surprise.  Now,  apart  from  the  considerations 
connected  with  the  discussions  on  the  principles  and  details  of  measures  which  had 
been  brought  forward  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  he  would  ask,  whether,  with 
respect  to  the  isolated  proceeding  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  government  could 
be  fairly  charged  with  precipitation.  The  contents  of  the  King's  Speech  were  a 
sufficient  indication  that  the  adjustment  of  what  was  called  the  Catholic  question  was 
in  contemplation.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  he  was  asked  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Dorsetshire,  what  was  the  general  principle  of  the  measure?  His  answer  to  the 
hon.  member  was,  "  that  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  measure  would  con- 
template the  general  removal  of  disabilities,  though  there  would  be  some  exceptions 
and  other  arrangements."  That  intimation  was  given  on  the  5th  of  February.  It 
was  now  the  6th  of  March,  and  yet  the  House  had  not  proceeded  a  single  step  with 
the  measure.  That  simple  statement  of  fact  negatived  the  imputation  which  had 
been  thrown  out.  Another  objection  which  had  been  made  to  the  motion  he  had 
had  the  honour  to  propose  was,  that  it  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholics  complete  emanci- 
pation. It  did  so.  The  basis  on  which  the  measure  proceeded  was  that  which  he 
had  explained  last  night, — namely,  equality  of  civil  rights.  The  more  he  thought 
on  the  subject,  the  more  he  was  satisfied,  that  if  we  once  made  up  our  minds  to 
abandon  the  present  system  of  exclusion,  there  was  no  intermediate  point  at  which 
we  could  safely  and  consistently  stop,  short  of  the  repeal  of  civil  disabilities  and  the 
restoration  of  political  rights.  Some  persons  might  consider  that  what  was  about  to 
be  granted  was  a  free  gift  which  we  had  a  right  to  withhold,  but  which  was  granted 
from  motives  of  expediency.  Others  might  consider  it  a  debt  which  we  were  not  justi- 
fied in  withholding.  If  it  were  not  a  free  gift,  and  we  had  no  right  abstractedly  to 
withhold  it,  let  us  give  all  we  could  safely  give.  If  it  were  a  free  gift,  and  we  might  be 
justified  in  withholding  it,  let  us  give  the  more  generously.  If  we  owed  a  debt,  let  us 
pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  If  of  that  debt  they  paid  only  fifteen  shillings  in  the 
pound,  the  question  would  remain  in  agitation  until  the  full  twentv  shillings  were  paid. 
But  it  would  be  because  the  twenty  shillings  had  been  paid,  that  if  any  eflPort  were 
made  to  extort  one  single  shilling  more  than  was  lawfully  due,  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  would  be  offered  to  such  attempt. 

Another  objection  had  been  made  to  the  proposed  measure.  It  was  this  : — that  it 
was  unaccompanied  with  any  securities,  or  at  least  any  adequate  securities.  But 
what,  he  would  ask,  were  the  securities  required?  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
simple  point  was,  whether  the  q  uestion  were  or  were  not  to  be  settled  ?  If  it  were  not,  then 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  If  it  were  to  be  settled,  let  them  at  least  hear  what 
the  securities  were.  He  doubted  very  much,  whether  if  he  had  proi)osed  to  incorporate 
the  Catholic  religion  with  the  state, — to  make  provision  for  the  ministers  of  that  reli- 
gion, to  regulate  the  appointment  of  those  ministers,  and  to  interfere  with  and  con- 
trol the  intercourse  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  See  of  Rome, — he  doubted,  he 
said,  very  much,  whether  he  should  not  have  been  told,  that  such  propositions  were 
inconsistent  with  the  coronation  oath,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  very  much  doubted,  whether  the  people  of  this  country  would  not  have 
looked  upon  such  regulations  with  infinitelj'^  greater  distrust,  than  they  would  upon 
such  an  arrangement  as  would  place  the  Catholic  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
other  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church.  When  ho  looked  at  the  petitions 
which  had  been  sent  from  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, — and  he  had  examined  all  those 
petitions  with  the  greatest  attention, — he  could  not  help  observing  one  very  extra- 
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ordinary  coincidence.  These  petitions  prayed  for  tliree  particular  securities,  and  the 
prayers  of  them  were  couched  in  terms  so  exactly  similar,  whether  they  came  from 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  or  from  the  county  of  Cork,  or  from  the  county  of  Armagh, 
or  from  the  county  of  Wexford,  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion, than  that  those  prayers,  and  the  terms  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  had  been 
suggested  by  some  common  head,  and  originated  in  the  same  common  source.  And  what 
were  the  three  securities  prayed  for?  Why,  the  first  was,  "Put  down  the  Catholic 
Association."  The  second  was,  "  Correct  the  evils  of  the  elective  franchise  of  Ire- 
land." And  the  third  was,  "  Abolish  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  this  country."  Now, 
the  bill  whicli  he  proposed  to  introduce  happened  to  contain  all  these  securities.  And 
if  the  necessity  for  them  were  as  great  as  the  petitioners  contended  they  were,  let 
him  be  answered  this  question, — would  the  Protestants  ever  have  had  the  least  cliance 
of  obtaining  them,  if  his  majesty  had  not  recommended  that  the  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  with  the  view  to  an  adjustment 
of  this  question  ?  Look  at  the  division  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  year; — look, 
as  they  very  shortly  might,  at  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  night — 
and  tell  him,  whether  any  man  would  say  that  it  was  possible,  though  the 
unaminous  voice  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  declared  these  securities  to  be  neces- 
sary, that  any  one  of  them  could  have  been  obtained,  unless  a  proposal  of  adjustment 
had  been  made. 

He  must  say,  that  notwithstanding  so  much  of  this  debate  had  turned  upon  the  ob- 
servations which  had  fallen  from  him  last  night,  he  had  heard  no  answer  to  this  question 
— "  If  you  do  not  like  my  proposal,  what  is  it  that  you  propose  to  do  under  the  present 
circumstances  ?"     He  was  well  aware  that  much  might  be  said  against  his  proposal. 
His  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Dublin,  might  make  again,  as  he  had  made  that 
night,  an  able  disquisition  on  what  passed  in  1688  ;  but  his  hon.  fz-iend  might  depend 
upon  it,  that  able  disquisitions  were  not  sufficient  now.     They  would  not  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  time.     Something  must  be  done;  and  if  it  were  not  what 
he  proposed  to  do,  what  was  it  ?     This,  he  repeated,  had  not  been  answered.     It 
seemed  to  bt  consideretl  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  position,  that  no  stable  govern- 
ment could   be    formed  on    the   pnncii)lc   of  exclusion,  to  say — "  Only  dissolve 
the  parliament."    Only  dissolve  the  parliament !    That  was  to  say,  dissolve  the  par- 
liament, and  in  the  mean  time  leave  the  Catholic  Association,  leave  the  elective 
franchise,  as  they  were.     Where,  he  would  ask,  were  the  ministers  who  would  ad  - 
vise  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  leaving  the  agitation  complained  of,  not  as  it  was, 
but  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree  by  the  disappointed  expectations  which  had  been 
excited  by  a  neutral  government,  and  by  the  formation  of  an  exclusive  govern- 
ment, which,  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  last,  must  extinguish  even  hope.      If  the 
parliament  were  to  be  dissolved,  the  Catholic  Association  must  be  left  as  it  was; 
for  the  law-officers  of  tlie  Crown  had  declared,  that  the  common  law  was  inade- 
quate to  suppress  it;    and,  being  so  left,  it  would  overturn  the  representation  of 
Ireland.     Whatever  majority  they  might  have  from  Great  Britain,  that  majority 
would  not  justify  them  in  bursting  asunder  the  ties  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland,  and  in  strengthening  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  in  that  country. 
The  Protestant  majority  returned  from   Great  Britain  could  not  restore  matters  to 
the  state  in  which  they  were  before.   If  eiglity  or  ninety  representatives  were  returned 
in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and,  forming  themselves  into  a  compact 
and  united  band,  were  determined  to  oppose  and  to  harass  it  nightly,  how,  he  would 
ask,  could  the  government  transact  the  affairs  of  Ireland  ?    He  knew  that  they  could 
carry  the  measures  they  proposed;  but  he  knew  also,  that  no  government  could 
carry  on  the  local  administration  of  Ireland  if  they  were  to  be  met  by  such  a  decided 
opposition    at    every  turn.     There  were   many   nice  distinctions    by  which    they 
must  carry  on  civil  government;   and  the  details  connected  with  it,  though  unseen, 
were  most  important.     It  had  been  said,  "  Increase  the  army,  or  the  constabulary 
force  in  Ireland."     They  could  not  apply  a  greater  force  than  was  now  engaged  by 
ihe  government  in  Ireland.     He  woiild  state  one  simple  fact.     Above  five-sixihs  of 
the  infantry  bad  last  summer  been  employed  in  conducting  the  government  of  Ire- 
land [cries  of  hear]  ;  employed  in  conducting  the  government,  not  in  repressing  vio- 
lence, but  chiefly  in  interposing  between  two  liostile  parties.     He  had  said,  and  he 
would  repeat,  that  they  could  not  calculate  what  the  consequences  would  be,  if  they 
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declared  that  they  would  resist  all  further  concession.  There  must,  under  such  cir- 
cumstant'os,  be  a  most  violent  reaction,  whicli  would  compel  them  gradually  to  this 
alternative;  namely,  instead  of  rcstint^  the  civil  and  social  government  on  its  base, 
to  reverse  it,  and  rest  it  on  its  apex.  Unwilling  as  he  was  to  repeal  those  laws  which 
conferred  a  character  exclusively  Protestant  on  the  legislature,  still  he  did  believe  that 
the  Catholics  were  acquiring  that  power,  by  their  wealth,  their  numbers,  and  above 
all  by  the  advance  of  education;  that  with  their  numbers,  with  their  wealth,  and 
with  their  education,  joined  to  their  expectations  and  to  the  justification  of  tliose  ex- 
pectations by  a  majority  of  that  House  in  their  favour,  it  was  less  dangerous  to  incor- 
porate them  with  the  state,  than  to  attempt  to  continue  the  exclusion  of  them  therefrom. 
He  did  see,  by  the  course  of  events,  by  the  eloquence  which  had  been  displayed  ia 
ilieir  behalf,  and  by  the  decisions  of  four  Houses  of  Commons  in  their  favour,  that 
a  compact  had  been  established  in  that  body,  which  could  not  be  dissolved  but  by 
admission  to  the  state.  The  bond  of  connexion  could  not  be  dissolved  by  any  other 
means  ;  and,  let  it  be  recollected,  it  was  not  merely  a  bond  which  united  the  Catho- 
lics, but  a  bond  which  also  united  with  the  Catholics  all  those  whose  religion  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  Kstablished  Church.  All  who  were  subject  to  disabilities 
on  account  of  religious  opinions,  looked  upon  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  as  their 
own  ;  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  removal  of  such  disabilitities.  This  connexion 
would  be  dissolved  if  the  disabilities  were  removed  ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  they 
could  devise  any  laws,  while  the  Catholics  were  supported  by  so  powerful  a  body  in 
parliament,  that  would  be  adequate  to  repress  that  volatile  and  diffusive  spirit,  as  it 
had  been  called,  Avith  which  they  should  have  to  deal  in  Ireland.  In  conclusion  he 
would  merely  add,  that  not  having  heard  even  an  attempt  at  a  reply  to  the  question 
which  he  had  invited  his  opponents  to  answer,  he  was  completely  satisfied  that  no 
other  course  than  that  which  he  had  proposed  could  be  adopted. 

The  House  then  divided:  Ayes,  348.  Noes,  160.  Majority  for  the  Resolution,  188. 
The  House  immediately  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee,  in  which  Mr.  Secretary 
Peel  moved : — 

"That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  repeal  of  the  Laws  which  iinpo.se  civil 
disabilities  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  with  such  exceptions, 
and  under  such  regidation*,  as  may  be  required  for  the  full  and  permanent  security 
of  the  Establishments  in  Church  and  State,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformed 
Religion,  established  by  Law,  and  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Bishops  and  of 
the  Clergy  of  this  Realm,  and  of  the  Churches  committed  to  their  charge." 

The  Resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  reported  on  Monday  ;  after  which 
the  House  adjourned  at  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning. 

Makch  9.  1829. 

After  the  presentation  of  several  petitions  for  and  against  the  measure,  Mr.Bankes 
(who  had  fourteen  to  present  from  difterent  parishes  in  Dorsetshire)  expressed  a 
wish  on  his  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  he  acted  as  to  this  measure, 
to  state,  that  they  had  no  intention  of  debating  the  bill,  or  dividing  upon  it  that 
night;  and  lie  suggested,  therefore,  that  more  time  might  be  allowed  for  presenting 
petitions.  It  was  his  intention,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  have  a  division  on  the 
second  reading,  and  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  the  bill.  The  whole  country  was 
desirous  to  know  what  were  its  jirovisions,  and  the  sooner  it  was  printed  the  better, 
in  order  that  the  people  might  form  their  opinions  upon  it. 

Sir  E.  KnatchbuU  having  supported  this  view  of  the  subject, — 
IMk.  Secretary  Peel  entirely  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  which  he  confessed  he  considered  likely  to  be  much 
more  convenient  to  all  ])artics  than  the  adoption  of  an  opposite  course,  and  also 
likely  to  conduce  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  measure  to  which  the  House 
was  called  upon  to  consent.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  that  a  waiver  of  discussion 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  bill,  could  not  be  taken  as  concluding  the  ultimate  opi- 
nion of  any  person.  It  was  a  mere  declaration,  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
without  further  division,  of  having  the  bill  introduced  and  j)riiited,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  better  understood.  They  would  thus  admit  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure, which  was  to  be  discussed  on  the  second  reading;    that  was  all.      For  his 
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part,  he  was  disposed  to  give  eveiy  latitude  to  the  presentation  of  petitions.  He  wa3 
as  little  averse  from  discussion.  Oa  this  occasion  he  had  every  confidence  in  the 
declaration  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dorset,  and  was  ready  to  believe,  that  however 
late  the  period  of  the  night,  or  however  small  the  attendance  of  members  in  the 
House  when  he  should  bring  the  subject  forward,  no  objection  would  be  offered  to 
his  reporting  the  resolutions,  bringing  in  the  bill,  and  moving  that  it  be  read  a  first 
time  and  printed.  He  wished,  however,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
such  was  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  G.  Bankes  demanded,  on  behalf  of  the  country,  that  further  time  should  be 
allowed  before  the  next  important  step  on  which  a  division  could  be  taken,  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  must,  in  the  first  instance,  express  his  surprise  thai 
his  hon.  friend  should  require  more  details  concerning  a  question  which  bad 
been  so  fully  considered.  He  had  rather  understood  his  hon.  friend  to  say  the  other 
evening,  that  the  facts  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  stated,  were  so  perfectly  notorious,  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  confirm  them  by  any  official  account.  Surely  his  hon.  friend 
could  never  have  expected  that  his  majesty's  ministers  should  propose  this  question 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  all  others.  Besides,  in  1825,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  appointed  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  every  question  relating 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  the  view  to  settle  the  Catholic  question  ;  but  it  was 
expressly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  a  Select  Committee,  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  investigation  of  a  question  like  that,  of  extreme  constitutional  importance, 
could  only  be  safely  done  by  the  whole  House.  On  three  preceding  occasions,  the 
House  had  passed  bills  to  effect  the  object  which  this  bill  was  intended  to  accom- 
plish ;  but  it  had  never  yet  been  proposed  to  suspend  the  proceedings,  in  order  to 
refer  the  question  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  House  had  never  thought  of  trans- 
ferring a  matter  of  such  immense  moment  to  a  Select  Committee.  If  the  word 
"  consideration"  were  used,  it  meant,  that  the  consideration  should  be  by  the  whole 
House ;  and  he  had  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  his  majesty  in  bringing  forward  tlie 
bill  for  giving  effect  to  the  royal  recommendation. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  contended  that  both  the  House  and  the  countrj^  had  a  right  to 
require  more  time. 

Mb.  Secretakt  Peel  said,  that  if  the  proposed  delay  were  for  the  general  con- 
venience of  the  House,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  alter  his  arrangement  [Cries 
of"  no,  no!"  mixed  with  "  hear,  hear!"].  At  all  events,  he  was  quite  ready  to 
answer  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  to  him.  He  had  always,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  measure,  proposed  to  leave  one  week  between  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  and  its  second  reading;  and  he  thought  that  this  was  a  very  ample  allowance 
of  time,  after  the  preparation  which  his  majesty's  speech  must  have  gi\en  the 
country  on  the  subject ;  for  it  was  impossible  that,  after  that  period,  the  country 
could  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  main  features  of  the  measure.  It  had  been 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  they  ought  to  wait  until  the  law  against 
the  Association  had  been  carried  into  execution ;  but  if  they  were  to  do  so,  he 
would  take  leave  to  say,  that  they  would  not  be  in  consonance  with  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  The  speech  merely  recommended  that  power  should  be  given  to 
his  majesty  to  maintain  his  just  authority  :  that  power  had  been  given  by  the  act 
which  had  just  passed,  and  therefore,  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  speech,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  take  the  measure  into  consideration  immediately.  The  only 
question  that  he  could  see,  was  the  grand  question  that  arose  on  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  He  had  already  declared  fully  and  openly,  that  that  principle  was  expressly 
to  give  relief  to  the  Catholics.  Of  that  declaration,  the  House  would  have  been  in  pos- 
session for  more  than  a  week  before  the  second  reading  Avould  come  on  ;  and  they 
would,  therefore,  be  fully  able  to  form  their  judgment  upon  it,  and  on  the  general 
purport  of  the  bill.  If  there  were  any  suggestions  to  be  made,  the  best  time  for 
making  them  would  be  in  the  committee  ;  and  whether  it  were  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  new  exceptions,  or  fresh  securities,  there  would  be  adequate  time  afforded 
at  that  period.  On  whatever  day  he  brought  forward  the  measure — whether  on  that 
evening  or  the  following — he  should  think  it  right  to  give  an  interval  of  an  entire 
week  ;    but  further  time  than  that,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  necessity  for.      It 
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was  possible  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  bring  the  bill  forward  that  evening  ;    in 
which  case  he  should  do  it  on  the  following. 

The  report  of  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  was  at  lcn<»-;h 
brought  up  and  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
in  conformity  therewith;  and  also  a  bill  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Elective  Erauchise 
in  Ireland. 

March  10,  1829. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  brought  in  the  above-mentioned  Bills ;  and,  with  reference 
to  the  former,  he  in  the  course  of  the  evening  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
precating any  further  discussion  on  the  merits  of  a  bill  which  was  not  at  present 
regularly  before  the  House,  and  esjjecially  on  the  erroneous  principles  on  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Armagh  had  ventured  to  argue  it.  He  entreated  the  hon.  member 
to  consider,  whether  it  were  proper  to  found  his  argument  against  the  disfranchise- 
ment bill  on  the  gratuitous  assumption,  tliat  it  was  a  penal  law  inflicted  by  the  go- 
vernment on  the  lower  orders  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  It  ought  never 
to  be  considered  as  a  penal  law  affecting  only  one  part  of  the  population,  for  ho 
proposed  to  extend  the  principle  of  disqualification  which  the  bill  contained  to  all  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  alike,  whether  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  Roman  Catholics, 
or  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  entreated  the  hon.  member  to  recollect, 
that  he  maintained  the  franchise  of  the  freeholder  inviolate,  where  it  was  to  be 
exercised  in  corporate  towns  in  conjunction  with  freemen,  so  that  this  measure 
ought  not  to  be  represented  as  a  measure  not  founded  in  equality  and  justice.  He 
would  entreat  the  hon.  member  to  read  the  evidence  given  by  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  and  by  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  to  the  committee  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  effect  of  the  present  mode  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise 
in  Ireland.  lie  would  also  entreat  him,  whilst  reading  that  evidence,  to  recollect, 
that  it  was  given  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances,  which  prevented  it  from 
being  suspected.  The  respectable  individuals  to  whose  evidence  he  alluded,  stated 
their  opinions  in  very  decisive  terms  as  to  the  effect  which  raising  the  amount  of  the 
elective  franchise  would  have  in  raising  the  independence  of  the  peasantry.  Let 
him  read  that  evidence,  given  by  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  and  then  say 
whether  it  were  fitting  to  hold  up  this  bill  as  a  bill  which  was  going  to  introduce  a 
new  penal  law  into  Ireland,  There  were  many  other  matters  of  importance,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  passing  the  dis- 
franchisement bill.  Was  there  any  want,  for  instance,  more  seriously  felt  in  Ireland, 
than  the  want  of  an  independent  yeomanry,  that  connecting  link  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  lower  orders  ?  Let  the  hon.  member  consider  the  effect  that 
the  proposal  to  raise  the  elective  franchise  would  have  in  raising  up  such  a  class,  and 
in  giving  to  the  country  a  body  of  respectable  and  independent  voters.  He  would 
not  have  alluded  to  this  bill  at  all  to-night,  if  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh  had  not 
rested  his  argument  against  it  on  grounds  on  which  it  ought  not  exclusively  to  rest. 
He  had  examined  into  the  number  of  voters  registered  in  the  hon.  member's  own 
county;  but,  as  it  woulil  be  invidious,  he  would  not  mention  what  the  result  of  his 
enquiries  had  been,  or  what  the  conclusion  had  been  which  he  deduced  from  it. 
He  would  therefore  take  another  large  and  populous  county  in  Ireland,  and  would 
inform  the  hon.  member,  that  by  the  enquiries  which  he  had  instituted  in  that 
county,  he  found  that,  since  the  year  1823,  twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred 
freeholders  had  been  registered,  and  that  of  this  number  nineteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  five  were  marksmen,  who  could  not  write  their  own  names.  For  voters 
of  such  a  character,  he  proposed  by  this  bill  to  substitute  a  class  of  really  respectable 
and  independent  electors.  In  another  county,  where  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen 
thousand  voters  had  been  registered  within  the  same  time,  he  had  ascertained  that 
not  more  than  a  hunilred  had  applied  to  be  registered  at  their  own  instance,  and 
that  the  registration  of  the  rest  had  been  made  at  the  instance  and  expense  of  liberal 
clubs,  or  of  gentlemen,  who  expected  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  so  created  to  be 
given  as  they  directed.  Let  the  House  take  these  points  into  their  consideration. 
Let  them  look  at  the  representations  which  had  been  made  upon  this  subject  by 
intelligent  and  disinterested  witnesses,  and  then,  if  they  were  sati.sficd  that  the  cause 
of  religion  would  bo  i)romoted  by  cutting  off"  the  temptation  to  perjury  which  these 
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fictitious  freeholders  presented — if  they  were  satisfied  that  it  would  give  a  higher 
tone  to  the  peasantry — if  they  were  satisfied  that  it  would  raise  a  respectable  and 
independent  body  of  electors — let  not  the  period  of  its  introduction  to  their  notice 
be  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  passing  of  a  measure,  which,  independently  of  its 
connexion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  was  likel}'  to  be  productive  of  great 
and  permanent  benefit  to  Ireland.  He  admitted  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  freeholders  which  there  would  be  in  each  county,  under  the 
improved  system  which  his  bill  was  intended  to  produce.  Even  if  the  number  of 
i£20  freeholders  were  known,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  how  many  free- 
holders there  were  with  £10  or  £15  a-year,  inasmuch  as  all  freeholders  under  £20 
a-year  were  registered  merely  as  forty-shilling  freeholders.  In  one  of  the  extensive 
and  opulent  counties  in  Ireland  to  which  he  had  directed  his  enquiries,  he  liad  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  £50  frecliolders. 
Now,  if  upon  such  a  datum  he  might  venture  to  conjecture  what  the  number  of  <£lO 
freeholders  would  be  in  that  county,  he  thought  there  would  be  a  probability  that 
they  would  get,  not  only  in  that  county,  but  in  the  other  counties  of  Ireland,  exactly 
that  class  and  that  number  of  voters  which  he  should  most  wish  to  see  in  possession 
of  the  elective  franchise.  lie  should  not  have  been  tempted  by  any  considerations 
personal  to  himself  to  say  thus  much,  but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary  to  see 
that  this  question  was  rested  upon  other  grounds  than  those  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Armagh  had  stated ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the  purchase  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill;  and  above  all,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  penal  law 
inflicted  upon  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  for  the  decisive  part  which  they  had  taken 
at  the  late  elections. 


JUVENILE  OFFENDERS  ACCUSED  OF  LARCENY. 
Mabch  12,  1829. 

Mr.  E.  Davenport  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  power 
of  summary  conviction  in  certain  cases  of  Juvenile  Offenders  accused  of  Petty 
Larceny, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  would  not  oppose  the  motion  ;  at  the  same  time, 
ho  considered  the  measure  to  be  one  surrounded  with  great  difficulties,  to  get  rid  of 
which  required  serious  deliberation.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  great  evil  resulted 
from  the  committal  of  young  persons  to  prison  to  abide  their  trial.  At  the  same  time, 
he  thought  tlie  power  of  summary  conviction,  in  cases  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, who  had  ratlfer  laxly  specified  the  age  of  the  parties  and  the  nature  of  the  offen- 
ces to  be  dealt  with,  required  great  caution  in  tlie  arrangement  of  the  details,  even 
if  the  propriety  of  the  principle  and  its  applicability  in  this  instance  were  admitted. 
He  himself  had  had  under  his  consideration  for  some  time,  and  intended  to  bring 
forward,  if  matters  of  greater  importance  had  not  interposed  to  prevent  him,  a  measure 
for  the  regulation,  qualification,  and  jurisdiction,  of  magistrates;  ami  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  management  and  holding  of  petty  sessions.  He  ccrtuinly  thought  the 
lion,  member's  proposition  would  come  forward  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
if  the  measure  which  he  had  had  in  contemplation,  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
county  magistrates,  had  been  first  carried  into  effect.  He  acquiesced  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  present  bill,  without  ])ledging  himself  to  any  ojjinion  in  its  favour.  It 
should  receive  his  best  consideration  ;  but  he  feared  there  were  more  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  than  the  hon.  member  appeared  to  be  aware  of. 
As  an  additional  objeetion  to  the  measurc.Mr.  Peel  alludetl  to  the  possibility  of  persons 
of  tender  age  being  stimulated  to  commit  oftencesby  individuals  of  greater  experience, 
if  it  were  determined  tliat  youtliful  criminals  should,  in  all  cases,  be  more  favourably 
dealt  with  than  others.  He  therefore  objected  to  the  principle  of  fixing  a  certain  age 
to  which,  without  reference  to  other  circumstances,  the  bill  should  apply.  He 
would  take  occasion  to  mention,  with  reference  to  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  that 
his  attention  had  been  given  to  the  subject  during  the  entire  of  the  last  summer,  and 
that  he  had  prepared  a  bill,  founded  on  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  cireum- 
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stances,  already  alluded  to,  had  prevented  him  from  submitting  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 


ANATOMICAL  SCIENCE— SUBJECTS  FOR  DISSECTION. 

March  12,  1829. 

In  a  brief  discussion  on  Mr.  Warburton's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "to 
legalize  and  regulate  the  supply  of  subjects  for  anatomical  purposes," — 

Mr.  SiocRETARY  Peei.  ^aid,  he  considered  that  nothing  would  be  more  useless  than 
for  him  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  in  discussing  the  importance  of  anatomy. 
The  necessity  of  anatomy  to  medical  science  had  been  admitted  on  all  hands;  and  if 
its  existence  were  necessary,  it  would  follow  that  a  supply  of  subjects  was  also 
necessary.  The  question,  then,  for  the  House  to  consider  was,  the  mode  of  obtaining 
that  supply.  By  the  present  law,  the  teachers  of  anatony  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  illegal  means  of  procuring  dead  bodies,  and  to  associate  with  those  who  committed 
the  most  egregious  violations  of  decency,  and  were  too  often  capable  of  any  atrocity. 
That  such  was  the  fact,  the  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Anatomy  must  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  hon.  member. 
One  of  the  witnesses  who  was  much  engaged  in  the  supply  of  subjects  for  the  Lon- 
don schools,  stated  that  he  had,  in  one  year,  himself  supplied  three  hundred  and  five 
adults,  forty-four  children,  and  forty-three  infants;  in  another  year  three  hundred 
and  twelve  subjects  ;  in  the  next  year  two  hundred  and  thirty-four;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing summer,  two  hundred  and  forty-four  subjects.  He  stated  also  that  he  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  four  guineas  each  for  the  adults,  and  that  he  sold  the  children  at  so 
much  per  incli.  This  in  itself  sliowcd  the  great  demand  that  existed  for  dead  bodies, 
and  the  great  temptation  that  was  held  out  for  furnishing  the  necessary  supply.  But, 
if  proof  were  necessary  on  this  point,  and  that  something  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
legislature,  the  atrocities  that  had  come  to  light  within  the  last  six  months,  afforded 
more  than  sulficient.  Is  was  absolutely  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to 
check  the  evil,  were  it  only  out  of  regard  to  those  feelings  which  they  all  held  in  the 
highest  respect;  and  no  proposition  with  that  view  appeared  to  him  so  unobjectionable 
in  principle,  and  so  lilcely  to  be  beneficial  in  practice,  as  that  just  submitted  to  the 
House  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  bill  should 
contain  a  clause,  by  which  it  would  be  obligatory  on  parties  demanding  subjects,  not 
only  to  give  their  names,  but,  to  prevent  professional  jealous}',  that  they  should  be 
licensed  teachers  of  anatomy.  Such  a  clause,  he  thought,  would  add  to  the  beneficial 
eifects  of  the  hon.  member's  measure.  It  could  not  be  objected  to  the  measure,  that 
it  would  render  the  bodies  of  the  poor  more  liable  to  dissection  than  those  of  the 
rich ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  present  practice,  the  bodies  of  the  poor  were  more 
readily  acquired.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  charged  as  an  objection  to  the  bill,  that 
it  would  render  the  poor  who  died  more  liable  to  be  dissected  than  the  rich.  Besides, 
the  potn*  themselves  would  be  the  parties  most  benefited  by  the  measure ;  for  the  rich 
possessed  the  means  of  obtaining  professional  efficiency  far  beyond  those  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes;  upon  whom,  therefore,  all  improvements  in  medical 
science  must  have  a  more  direct  efiect.  Ho  would  give  his  support  to  the  bill ; 
which,  he  trusted,  would  contain  provisions  which,  while  they  promoted  medical 
science,  would  effectually  prevent  a  renewal  of  those  atrocities  by  wliich  public  feel- 
ing had  been  lately  outraged. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


MILITIA  BALLOT  SUSPENSION  BILL. 

March  1.7,  1829. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "to  sus- 
pend the  making  of  lists  and  balloting  for  the  Militia  of  the  United  Idngdom;  and 
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to  reduce  the  permanent  staff."  The  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  speech 
of  his  majesty  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  which  promised  an  enquiry  into  the 
public  establishments,  with  a  view  to  such  practicable  reductions  as  were  compatible 
with  the  security  of  the  public  service.  Owing  to  this  recommendation,  the  militia 
bad  been  a  subject  of  consideration  by  his  majesty's  government,  and  it  did  appear 
to  them,  that  some  reduction  of  that  force  was  practicable,  without  injury  to  the 
country,  and  with  a  very  considerable  saving.  The  object  of  the  bill  he  now  pro- 
posed to  bring  in  was  twofold ;  first,  to  enable  the  Crown  to  suspend  for  a  limited 
period  the  preparation  of  lists  and  balloting  for  the  militia;  and,  secondly,  to  au- 
thorize a  certain  reduction  of  the  staff  of  that  force.  He  proposed  a  suspension  of 
the  ballot,  with  a  view  to  avoid  an  unnecessary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  expensive 
process,  and  of  giving  time  to  his  majesty's  government  to  consider  by  what  mode 
that  constitutional  force  could,  in  future,  be  adequately  supplied.  At  present,  no 
one  could  look  to  the  system  of  balloting  and  not  perceive  that  the  country  was 
subjected  to  an  expense,  for  an  object  not  available  for  any  useful  purpose.  He 
would  take,  as  an  example,  one  single  county.  In  the  county  of  Stafford,  the 
establishment  of  the  militia  force  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
The  law  required,  that  all  vacancies  occurring  in  each  year  should  be  filled  up  by  a 
ballot ;  and  every  parish  in  the  county  was  consequently  called  upon  to  make  out 
lists,  and  pass  through  the  form  of  a  ballot,  in  order  to  supply  the  annual  vacancies. 
During  the  last  year,  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  Staffordshire  militia  was 
twenty -one;  and,  to  supply  these  vacancies,  the  form  of  a  ballot  was  absolutelj' 
necessary.  The  expense  attending  the  ballot  for  these  twenty-one  men  amounted 
to  £500,  of  which  £300  was  the  share  of  the  public,  and  £200  fell  upon  the  county. 
Besides  this,  it  was  necessary  for  parties  who  claimed  an  exemption  to  appear  per- 
sonally and  appeal.  The  number  of  appellants  last  year  was  from  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred :  and  this  to  supply  a  vacancy  of  twenty-one  men  !  Taking  the 
average  number  of  persons  annually  required  to  urge  their  claims  to  exemption,  the 
grievance  must  be  severe.  Most  of  them  were  probably  labourers  in  agriculture : 
there  was  then  their  loss  of  time ;  and,  if  sickness  were  the  ground  of  exemption,  a 
medical  certificate  was  necessary.  Thus  there  was  an  expense  of  £25  per  man  in- 
curred, although  no  active  service  was  required  of  them ;  at  the  same  time  that  we 
were  raising  able  men  for  the  regiments  of  the  line,  at  the  rate  of  three  guineas  per 
man.  Without  entering  further  into  details,  he  trusted  he  had  stated  enough  to 
satisfy  the  House  of  the  expediency  of  suspending  the  ballot,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining what  measures  could  be  taken  to  give  efficiency  to  this  force  at  less  expense. 
He  proposed  merely  to  suspend  the  ballot  till  next  sessions ;  and,  if  circumstances 
required  it,  to  give  power  to  the  Crown  to  direct,  by  order  in  council,  the  making 
out  lists  in  order  to  meet  any  emergency  which  might  occur.  This  alteration  would 
effect  a  saving  of  £24,000. — The  other  object  of  the  bill  was  to  effect  a  saving  in  the 
staff,  by  a  reduction  of  certain  officers,  which  would  restore  the  militia  to  its  original 
constitution.  The  paymaster  was  an  addition  to  the  original  constitution  of  the 
militia;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why,  in  time  of  peace,  the  adjutant  could  not  perform 
that  duty,  with  the  aid  of  a  pay-clerk.  The  total  permanent  saving,  by  this  reduc- 
tion of  the  staff,  would  be  full  £65,000  a-year.  In  the  present  year,  as  the  salaries 
would  be  paid  up  to  June,  the  saving  on  the  militia  staff  would  be  £40,000  only ; 
but  then  there  would  be  £24,000  saved  by  suspending  the  ballot,  which  would  make 
the  saving  this  year  £64,000. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL.— ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

March  18,  1829. 

In  the  adjourned  debate,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, — 
Mr.  Secrktary  Pbel  rose  to  reply,  and  as  he  rose  the  cheers  of  the  supporters  of 
the  measure  were  so  mixed  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  that  it  was  some  mo- 
ments before  he  could  jiroceed.     He  began  by  observing,  that  about  three-fourths 
of  the  speech  which  had  just  been  delivered  by  the  Attorney-general,  ostensibly  on 
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ihe  principle  of  the  bill — about  three-fourths  of  the  defence  of  the  sacred  cause  of 
the  Protestant  constitution — had  rested  on  personal  observations.  That  defence  had 
been  made  to  rest  on  personal  imputations.  He  would  say,  that  it  partook  much 
mort-  of  rancorous  personal  hostility  than  of  ardent  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
constitution.  What  were  the  personal  charges  and  imputations — and  what  did  they 
prove?  Why,  that  if  this  bill  had  been  introduced  from  personal  interests,  it 
showed  the  height  of  folly  and  absurdity  in  those  who  introduced  it.  Eut  was  this 
so  ?  Was  it  not  rather  introduced,  at  the  sacrifice  of  party,  and  he  would  say  of 
personal  connexions  ?  These  were  sacrificed  to  promote  the  removal  of  the  disabili- 
ties under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  laboured.  But  what  had  dictated  this  sacri- 
fice ?  What  was  the  cause  of  this  alleged  dereliction  of  principle,  of  consistency — 
of  this  disregard  of  party  feelings  and  strong  opinions  P — a  sense  of  duty,  which 
would  relinquish  all  to  accomplish  measures  which  were  considered  indispensable  to 
the  safety  of  the  country.  That  aspersions  should  have  been  made  on  those  who 
took  this  course  was  not  a  surprise  to  him;  but,  though  the  last  to  declare  his  sen- 
timents, yet  the  foremost  in  casting  such  aspersions  was  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the  House;  and  he  owned,  that  it  was  with  no 
little  surprise  that  he  had  heard  a  person  in  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
situation  disclosing  matters  which  could  have  been  communicated  to  him  only  in 
official  confidence.  The  time  was  not  yet  arrived  when  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
state  all  the  difficulties  with  which  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government 
had  had  to  struggle,  Avith  respect  to  the  measures  which  had  been  introduced,  or 
■when  justice  could  be  fairly  done  to  him  and  to  those  who  acted  with  him.  Of  his 
noble  friend  he  might  say  on  this  occasion  what  was  said  of  Agricola — "  natvrali 
pruilentld  quumvis  inter  togatos^  facile  justeque  agebat"  [cheers].  But  the  time 
would  arrive  when  this  justice  would  be  done,  and  when  he  could  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain why  only  a  seven  days'  notice  had  been  given  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
recommended  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne.  With  respect  to  himself,  as  connected 
with  the  measures  before  the  House,  he  had  hoped  at  one  time  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  have  given  his  support,  his  entire  aud  cordial  support,  to  the  intentions 
of  his  noble  friend,  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  individual.  He  was  ready  to  pay 
the  full  penalty  of  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  been  pleased  to  call 
his  apostasy,  by  relinquishing  office  and  returning  his  trust  to  his  constituents  ;  but, 
though  he  was  ready  to  pay  that  penalty,  let  no  man  say  that  he  was  bound  to  adhere 
to  any  party,  or  to  give  his  advice,  in  opposition  to  what  he  thought  to  be  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  would  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  when 
it  was  he  had  determined  to  commit  his  fortune  with  that  of  his  noble  friend  on  this 
important  question,  and  to  abide  by  the  result,  be  it  what  it  might.  It  was  at  a 
moment  when  the  difficulties  of  the  question  seemed  to  increase — on  the  day  when 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  church  declared,  that  they  could  not  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  pro])osed  measure.  From  that  hour,  happen  what  might,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  abandon  his  post,  but  to  give  to  his  noble  friend  all  the  support  he 
could  as  a  public  man,  and  to  share  with  him,  as  a  minister,  all  the  responsibility 
[loud  cheers].  But  these  were  circumstances  into  which  he  could  not  now  enter 
fully,  and  even  the  mention  of  them  had  been  forced  from  him  by  the,  he  must  say, 
extraordinary  f^onduct  of  one  whom  he  considered  a  confidential  friend  [cheers]. 
He  saw  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seven  days  before  the  communication  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  His  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  did  not  permit 
him  to  disclose  what  was  passing  in  the  cabinet  to  any  man,  until  the  mind  of  the 
cabinet  was  made  up,  and  the  first  man  to  whom  he  had  made  the  communication 
was  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  felt  called  on  to  do  this  from  his  confidence 
in  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  as  his  friend,  and  from  respect  to  his  official 
station.  He  told  him  that  the  Catholic  Association  had  assumed  a  form  which  made 
it  necessary  that  it  should  be  put  down,  but  that  he  also  considered  it  but  right  and 
candid  to  tell  him,  that  that  was  not  the  only  measure  which  was  then  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  Majesty's  government — that  they  considered,  that  the  measure  for 
suppressing  the  Association  would  not  be  sufficient,  if  they  did  not  advise  his  Majesty 
to  recommend  to  parlia'uent  to  take  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  into  consideration. 
He  told  him  of  the  whole  measure  of  relief  intended  to  be  proposed  for  the  removal 
of  Catholic  disabilities,  and  of  the  measure  which  was  to  accompany  it  with  respect 
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to  the  forty-shilling-  freeholders  of  Ireland;  and  for  a  man,  who  had  that  evening 
expressed  such  horror  at  what  he  now  seemed  to  consider  so  atrocious  a  proceeding, 
he  had  never  seen  any  one  wiio  kept  such  complete  control  over  his  countenance  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  on  that  occasion  [cheers  and  laughter].  As 
his  friend,  he  might  have  expected  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  vrould 
have  told  him  of  the  great  difficulties  which  lay  in  his  way  in  the  Coronation  Oath. 
It  would  not  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  he  should  have  told  him  of  the 
dangers  to  which  tlie  constitution  and  the  Protestant  establishments  "would  have  been 
exposed — of  the  total  ruin  which,  in  his  opinion — (as  he  had  since  expressed  himself 
to  the  House) — must  come  upon  them,  if  these  measures  were  pressed ;  and  that  he, 
as  the  king's  attorney-general,  could  not  lend  his  assistance  to  forward  them ;  yet 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  do  him  the  justice  to  admit,  that  not  one  word 
of  the  kind  had  escaped  him  on  that  occasion.  But,  when  a  measure  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Catholic  Association  was  introduced,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
gave  it  his  support,  tlicugh  it  was  avowed  at  the  time,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman was  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  measures  founded  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion from  the  throne  were  not  intended  to  be  confined  to  that  Act.  Was  it,  he  would 
ask,  quite  fair  to  give  such  support  to  a  measure  which  was  passed  on  the  implied 
condition  that  it  was  to  be  followed  by  another,  which  was  intended  to  settle  the 
Catholic  Question  ?  Was  it  fair  that  he  should  support  one,  an  understood  condition 
in  the  passing  of  which  was,  that  it  was  to  be  followed  by  another  to  which  he  felt, 
such  insuperable  objections? 

In  reference  to  those  personal  charges  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
made,  he  was  surprised  that  tiiehon.  and  learned  gentleman  should,  in  making  them 
on  his  noble  friend  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  was  not  there  to  answer  them,  diverge 
from  a  subject  which  he  himself  admitted  was  of  such  paramount  and  overwhelming 
importance.  Uis  noble  friend,  when  master  of  the  Rolls,  had  not,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  represented,  declared  himself  a  decided  enemy  to  all  conces- 
sion. His  noble  friend,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  was  asked,  what  he  would  do 
with  Ireland  ?  and  he  remembered  the  remark  made  at  the  time  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Winchelsea,  that  his  noble  friend  had  escaped  from  the  answer 
to  that  question,  with  a  degree  of  agility  scarcely  befitting  the  dignity  of  his  official 
office.  But  the  fact  was,  his  noble  friend  had  answered  it.  He  had  stated,  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  government,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  bound  to  declare 
what  he  would  do  with  respect  to  that  country.  But,  what  was  his  situation  now?  He 
was  now  a  member  of  the  government— he  was  responsible  for  the  advice  he  gave — 
and  he  was  bound  to  give  the  advice  which  he  thought  best  for  the  interest  of  the 
country.  His  noble  friend  had  said  at  that  time,  that  if  securities  should  be  pro- 
posed which  the  Catholics  would  concede,  and  with  which  the  Protestants  would  be 
satisfied,  he  for  one,  would  agree  to  the  concession  sought  for.  Then  it  was  clear, 
that  he  did  not  think  at  the  time  that  there  was  in  the  constitution  an  insuperable 
bar  to  a  measure  which  would  grant  the  relief  for  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
sought ;  and  if  at  a  future  time  any  pressing  necessities  should  force  the  measure  on 
the  attention  of  government,  there  was  nothing  dishonourable,  no  dereliction,  no 
apostasy  in  agreeing  to  those  concessions. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  next  stated,  that  there  was  one  part  of  the 
question  to  which  he  was  determined  not  to  advert — and  what  was  that?  Why,  the 
state  of  Ireland.  That  was  the  very  trifling  and  imimportant  point  of  the  case  on 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  not  touch  [hear,  hear].  Why,  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  must  know  as  well  as  any  man  one  circumstance  connected 
with  that  point — that  the  common  law  of  the  land  was  not  found  sufiicient  to  put 
down  the  Catholic  Association.  By  whom  was  the  bill  of  18'25  framed — who  was 
consulted  upon  it — but  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  ?  Had  he  since  attended  to 
its  effects;  or  if  he  found  the  Association  still  in  operation,  had  he  ever  referred  to 
that  act,  and  sought  that  its  enactments  should  be  enforced?  When  he  heard  the 
discussions  about  the  inefficacy  of  the  common-law  to  meet  the  state  of  Ireland,  did 
he  say — "  There  is  my  bill  of  I8'2:j  ;  let  its  provisions  be  put  in  force?"  He  appre- 
hended the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  would 
admit,  that  when  that  act  of  1825  had  expired,  the  common-law  was  not  found  sutti- 
cieut  to  afford  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  existed  in  the  formation  of  the  Catholic 
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Association,  or  that  any  of  them  would  have  been  willing  to  risk  the  consequences 
of  leaving  that  body  to  be  put  down  by  the  operation  of  the  common  law  alone;  and 
yet  with  this  conviction,  tlie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  not  look  to  the  state 
of  Ireland, — as  forming  any  important  point  in  the  consideration  of  this  question.  It 
was  very  well  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  for  the  hon.  member  for  Kent 
to  say,  that  that  was  a  consideration  of  government.  Really,  it  was  rather  hard  that 
the  proposing  a  remedy  for  Ireland  should  be  left  to  the  government,  and  when  that 
measure  was  proposed,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
would  be  the  only  effectual  remedy,  those  wlio  proposed  it  should  be  at  once  met 
with  the  charge  of  apostasy.  It  was  hard  that  ministers,  who  thought  that  some- 
thing must  be  done — who  were  willing  to  propose  that  something  on  their  responsi- 
bility, should  be  turned  round  upon  and  stigmatised  as  apostates — by  those  who, 
however  they  admitted  the  necessity  of  having  something  done,  would  themselves 
not  propose  any  thing. 

They  might  argue  this  question  for  ten  nights  in  succession,  and  endeavour  to 
blink  the  real  question  as  much  as  possible,  but  still  that  question  would  recur — 
"  What  was  to  be  done  with  Ireland?" — not,  he  would  say,  merely  for  the  Catholic 
population  of  that  country,  but  what  for  the  Protestant  interests,  and  the  safety  of  its 
Protestant  Establishments  ?  They  had  in  that  country  seven  millions  of  inhabitants, 
two  of  them  Protestants  of  different  denominations,  and  five  of  them  Catholics.  Were 
those  facts  which  he  was  about  to  state  or  were  they  not  ?  There  were  among  those 
millions,  a  large  portion  of  one  class  of  them,  opposed,  politically  opposed,  to  a  portion 
equallylarge,  not  of  the  others,  but  of  the  same  class,  and  against  the  wholeof  the  other 
class  which  constituted  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  This  population,  he  meant 
the  five  millions  of  Catholics,  had  increased,  greatly  increased  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  in  number,  in  wealth,  and  in  intelligence ;  but  these  were  matters  which  it 
appeared  were  not  worth  the  consideration  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  Upon 
this  point,  he  would  enter  into  no  contest ;  though  he  admitted  that  his  noble  friend 
l^Lord  Palmerston),  who  had  so  ably  alluded  to  that  subject,  had  made  a  very  eloquent 
speech.  He  envied  not  the  noble  lord  his  victory,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman rested  it  upon  the  statement,  that  his  noble  friend  had  made  a  better  speech 
than  himself  (JNIr.  Peel).  He  had  heard  his  noble  friend's  able  address  with  sincere 
pleasure— a  pleasure  wliich  he  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  not 
in  any  degree  diminished  by  the  disadvantageous  contrast  that  he  had  made.  But, 
to  revert  to  the  seven  millions,  the  population  of  Ireland — there  were  five  millions 
of  Catholics,  who  had  within  a  few  years,  greatly  increased  in  wealth  and  intelligence. 
They  were  all  united  in  their  claim  on  the  legislature  of  the  country,  for  an  equal 
participation  with  their  fellow  subjects  of  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to 
British  subjects.  How  was  their  demand  to  be  met  ?  By  a  united  Protestant  people  ? 
No  ;  but  by  a  Protestant  population,  more  than  equally  divided  on  the  same  question 
—for  it  was  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  landed  and  commer- 
cial wealth,  and  of  the  intelligence  of  Ireland,  were  in  favour  of  concession.  What, 
then,  he  would  ask,  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  suppos- 
ing he  could  succeed  in  defeating  the  measure  now  before  the  House — he  meant  in 
a  fair  and  manly  manner,  and  not,  by  sly  and  dark  insinuation  [hear,  hear]  ?  But, 
supposing  he  could  defeat  it,  and  were  to  undertake  the  government  of  the  country 
with  some  of  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion — would  he  rely  on  the  Protestant 
population  of  Ireland  for  the  support  of  their  administration  ?  He  would  contend, 
that  the  Protestant  population,  he  meant  the  majority  of  them,  in  point  of  property 
and  influence,  seeing  now  a  prospect  of  the  settlement  of  the  question,  would  be  as 
much,  or  perhaps  more,  disappointed  and  irritated  than  even  tlie  Catholics  them- 
selves ;  and  they  would,  no  doubt,  not  be  indisposed  to  renew  the  attempts  at  agita- 
tion through  the  country.  But,  he  had  made  the  supposition  of  the  success  of  the 
hon.  and  learne  1  gentleman  and  his  friends  only  for  Lhe  sake  of  argument.  The 
government,  which  proposed  the  measures  now  before  the  House,  would  not  fail. 
They  would  go  on  steadily  and  perseveringly,  in  the  course  they  had  pointed  out, 
regardless  of  future  consequences  to  themselves,  and  undeterred  by  the  taunts  or 
insinuations  which  might  be  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  or  those 
who  concurred  with  him,  until  they  had  secured  the  safe,  final,  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  question. 
47 
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The  right  hon.  gentleman  again  adverted  to  the  great  and  increasing  numbers  of 
the  Catholics — to  their  increasing  wealth  and  intelligence — and  observed,  that  they 
"were  now  a  compact  and  united  phalanx,  while  the  Protestants  were  disunited.  He 
called  on  the  House  to  read  the  history  of  the  election  for  the  county  of  Clare — to 
consider  that  it  proved  the  Catholics  to  possess  a  power  which  they  knew  how,  and 
were  determined,  to  use;  and  though  that  power  might  be  noxious  to  themselves,  it 
would  not  be  the  less  injurious  to  Protestants — a  power  which,  though  they  knew 
its  value,  they  would  willingly  give  up  for  an  equal  admission  with  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects  to  the  privileges  of  the  constitution.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  next 
dwelt  on  the  intense,  but  sober  enthusiasm,  evinced  by  the  people  of  Clare — the  per- 
fect discipline  they  had  shown — their  abstinence  from  indulgences  to  which  they 
were  accustomed — their  forbearance  from  every  kind  of  excess,  and  their  perfect  and 
complete  organization — and  contended,  that  the  contemplation  of  such  a  union  was 
awful,  and  could  not  be  overlooked  by  any  statesman.  He  ridiculed  the  notion  of 
putting  down  that  spirit  by  the  sword,  for  the  people  did  not  afi'ord  that  chance  to 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  They  contended  not  with 
such  weapons,  but  with  those  which  the  law  had  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  pri- 
vileges already  granted  to  them.  The  question  again  recurred — what  was  to  be 
done?  Was  the  elective  franchise  to  remain  as  it  was  ;  or  was  it  to  be  removed 
without  any  attempt  to  remove  the  causes  of  discontent  ? 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  next  referred  to  an  authority  which  he  believed  would 
not  be  denied — that  of  an  intelligent  Protestant  clergyman,  who  had  much  experience 
of  Ireland — to  show  that  the  Protestant  religion  had  not  gained  in  numbers  by  the 
penal  code ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  Catholics  was  gaining ;  and  if  those 
penal  laws  were  continued,  would  obtain  the  ascendency.  The  clergyman  to  whom  he 
alluded,  in  a  speech  which  he  had  made  at  a  public  meeting,  said — "  I  have  had  charge 
of  one  parish  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  there  were  twenty  Protestant  families, 
but  not  being  able  to  get  on  here,  they.emigrated  to  America,  and  yet  gentlemen  will 
ask  where  are  the  Protestants  to  be  found  !  In  another  parish  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
fifteen  Protestant  families  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  yet  gentlemen  will  ask  where 
are  the  Protestants !  In  another  parish  I  had  also  charge  of  a  number  of  Protestant 
families,  of  whom  many  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the  place,  and  many  to 
emigrate.  I  am  also  acquainted  with  another  ])art  of  the  country,  from  which 
thirty-six  Protestant  families  removed.  Now,  taking  each  family  to  consist  of  five 
persons  and  a  half  on  an  average,  this  v/ill  show  that  two  hundred  Protestant  families 
have  been  removed  in  this  manner  from  one  part  of  the  country  alone.  These  are 
examples  of  what  is  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom — these  are  scenes — 
'  Quaque  ipse  miserrima  vidi^  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising,  that  I  cannot  ac- 
quiesce in  what  has  been  said  on  the  other  side.  Let  me,  gentlemen,  now  come 
nearer  home.  Have  not  three  ships  sailed  from  this  port  of  Sligo  within  the  last 
three  months,  filled  with  Protestant  emigrants  from  Ireland  ?  I  say,  Sir,  that  from 
tne  documents  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  it  appears  that  upwards  of 
twenty-five  thousand  Protestants  emigrated  in  the  course  of  last  year  from  Ireland!" 
Such  was  the  statement  of  the  rev.  gentleman.  He  would  ask,  then,  was  it  expedient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and  of  the  Protestant  ascendency, 
that  this  state  of  things  should  continue?  Under  the  excitement  which  existed  at 
present,  the  Roman  Cathohc  aristocracy,  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  banded  together ;  and  the  power  of  that  compact  body  was 
too  strong  for  isolated  families  of  Protestants  to  resist.  They  therefore  preferred 
going  in  crowds  to  America,  to  living  in  the  midst  of  so  great  and  so  violent  ex- 
citement. He  knew  it  was  said,  that  matters  would  grow  worse,  but  he  hardly 
knew  how  thej"^  could  be  worse  than  they  were  stated  to  be  in  the  details  which  ho 
had  just  read  to  them.  There  were  no  means  at  present  of  shaking  the  compact 
body  which  the  Roman  Catholics  formed ;  they  were  inaccessible  to  the  influence  of 
the  Crown ;  they  were  supported  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  tliough  he  might  wish,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  maintain  the  constitution  in  the 
state  in  which  it  existed  in  1688,  still,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  thought  it 
better  to  incorporate  the  Roman  Catholics  into  the  constitution,  than  to  continue  to 
exclude  them  from  it  by  enactments  which  only  added  to  their  strength  and  increased 
their  power. 
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The  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Kent,  in  the  speech  which  he  had  last  night 
addressed  to  him,  and  to  him  exclusively,  had  allowed  the  sacred  cause  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  so  much  at  heart  to  rest  entirely  on  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in 
the  debates  of  the  House  in  the  years  1826  and  1827;  and  apparently  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  exciting  an  unfavourable  prejudice  against  him — had  said, 
"  You  are  guilty  of  gross  misrepresentation  and  gross  injustice.  Formerly  you 
stated  that  this  was  a  religious  question — now  you  deny  it ;  and  so  we  have  you 
saying  one  thing  now,  and  another  thing  then,  and,  after  all,  not  concurring  at  this 
moment  in  the  character  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winchelsea  gave 
of  this  question."  Now  he  would  say  once  for  all,  that  he  fully  agreed  in  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winchelsea  with  respect  to  this 
question  not  being  a  religious  one.  But  when  he  said  this,  he  would  ask,  whether 
the  hon.  baronet  supposed  that  he  meant  that  this  question  had  no  regard  to  the 
religious  establishments  of  the  country,  nor  to  the  preference  of  the  Protestant  over 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ?  What  he  meant  to  say  was  this — that  the  present 
question  was  not  a  question  of  conscience — that  there  was  no  precept  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  which  forbade  them  from  considering  this  great  and  important  ques- 
tion. He  had  been  referring  to  the  argument,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  the  House 
was  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  this  question,  because,  forsooth,  we  were  forming  an 
alliance  with  idolatry  by  discussing  it.  Now,  that  position  he  positively  denied. 
He  found  it  stated  in  the  paper  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  which  was  drawn  up 
by  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Faber,  that  as  we  were  obliged  to  make 
the  declaration  against  transubstantiation  on  taking  our  seats,  we  were  forming  a 
Union  with  idolatry  in  seeking  to  repeal  it.  It  was  in  allusion  to  that  paper,  that 
he  had  claimed  for  statesmen  that  liberty  of  judgment  which  certain  ecclesiastics 
now  seemed  inclined  to  monopolise  to  themselves  :  it  was  in  allusion  to  that  paper 
that  he  had  said,  that  the  present  was  not  a  religious  question. — The  hon.  baronet 
had  then  said,  "  the  Roman  Catholics  are  excluded  from  the  constitution  on  account 
of  their  religion."  He  denied  it.  They  were  never  excluded  on  account  of  their 
religion — they  were  excluded  for  a  supposed  deficiency  of  civil  worth ;  and  the 
religious  test  was  applied  to  them,  not  to  detect  the  worship  of  saints  or  any  other 
tenet  of  the  religion,  but  as  a  test  to  discover  whether  they  were  Roman  Catholics. 
It  was  a  test  to  discover  the  bad  intriguing  subject,  not  the  religionist ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  he  parted  with  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  it  was  not  from 
any  doubt  which  he  entertained  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but 
from  looking  at  it  as  a  test  of  exclusion,  and  from  thinking  that  when  the  exclusion 
was  deemed  unnecessary,  the  test  of  exclusion  might  be  dispensed  with. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  hon.  baronet's  speech  (continued  Mr.  Peel),  which 
I  wish  to  notice.  After  a  week  of  concocted  sarcasms,  which  the  hon.  baronet  last 
night  poured  out  upon  me,  what  was  my  surprise  when  I  heard  him,  in  a  sort  of 
parenthesis  to  his  speech,  declare,  "I  am  ready  to  go  further,  much  further,  than 
those  who  usually  vote  with  me ;  and  I  who  call  you  an  apostate,  and  who  taunt  you 
with  betraying  and  destroying  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  public  men — I,  even 
I,  am  ready  to  give  to  the  Roman  Catholics  every  thing  they  ask,  save  seats  in 
parliament  and  offices  in  the  privy  council."  Now,  will  the  hon.  baronet  allow  me 
to  ask  him  when  his  conversion  to  these  liberal  opinions  took  place  ?  How  was  it 
effected?  On  what  grounds  does  it  rest?  How  is  it  that  he,  who  has  all  along 
been  resisting  me,  not  on  the  propriety  of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in 
parliament,  but  on  the  propriety  of  considering  this  question  at  all — how  is  it,  I  say, 
that  he,  who  talks  to  me  of  apostacy  and  breach  of  confidence,  has  ventured,  like 
me,  to  change  his  opinion?  [hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh].  The  hon.  baronet  could  not 
surely  have  resisted  the  motion  for  the  consideration  of  this  question ;  for  he  was 
now  ready  to  give  to  the  Roman  Catholics  every  thing  but  seats  in  parliament,  and 
the  forty  offices  which  belong  to  the  privy  council.  Yes;  the  hon.  baronet  declares 
himself  ready  to  give  to  the  Roman  Catholics  all  the  offices  in  Ireland  save  three — 
for  that  is  not  more  than  the  number  of  offices  there  which  are  necessarily  connected 
with  the  privy  council.  Every  executive  office  in  Ireland  the  hon.  baronet  will 
bestow  on  the  Roman  Catholics.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  question  of  religionists 
there  ?  What  becomes  of  the  solemn  quotation,  which  he  made  with  upraised  hands 
to  the  House,  "  Nusquam  Ma  fides .?"  [hear,  hear].    What  becomes  of  his  exclama- 
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tions  about  confidence  never  again  to  be  restored  to  public  men  ?  If  the  hon.  baronet 
is  ready  to  admit  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  to  give  every  thing  but  seats 
in  the  privy  council  and  in  parliament  to  the  Roman  Catholics — if  he  is  ready  to 
admit  Roman  Catholics  to  be  competent  to  fill  every  executive  office  in  Ireland,  to 
sit  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  to  hold  every  situation  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  that  country — if  he  is  ready  to  make  a  Roman  Catholic  solicitor- 
general,  or,  if  need  be,  attorney-general  [hear,  and  a  laugh] — for  it  is  not  necessary 
that  an  attorney-general  should  be  a  privy  councillor,  and  at  this  moment  the  soli- 
citor-general is  not  a  privy  councillor — will  he  tell  me,  when  he  comes  to  defend 
his  nice  distinctions — will  he  tell  me,  I  say,  why  he  will  let  Roman  Catholics  fill 
these  offices  in  Ireland,  and  yet  exclude  them  from  seats  in  parliament?  What,  tbon, 
becomes  of  the  hon.  baronet's  argument  about  the  intimidation  produced  by  factious 
demagogues  on  government?  Why,  if  he  fears  so  much, should  he  yield  any  thin^'-? 
"But  then,"  says  the  hon.  member  for  Newark,  "this  is  the  most  unfit  time  of  all 
others  to  consider  this  question  ;"  and  why  ? — because,  forsooth,  it  is  the  latest  [a 
laugh] — an  objection  which,  if  it  be  \vorth  anything,  will  continue  to  acquire  accu- 
mulated energy  every  time  the  question  comes  before  parliament.  If  we  do  not 
settle  it  now,  every  year,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  member  for  Newark, 
will  furnish  us  with  new  and  accumulated  obstacles. 

But  to  return  to  the  hon.  baronet.  If  he  will  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  every  office 
but  those  which  he  has  stated,  will  he  tell  me  why,  when  he  is  ready  to  go  so  far,  I 
may  not  be  permitted  to  go  a  little  further  ?  and  if  I  think  my  plan  better  cal- 
culated to  promote  Protestant  interests  than  his,  why  I  may  not  be  permitted  to 
adopt  it?  Surely,  if  he  is  at  liberty  to  change  his  opinions,  I  may  be  at  liberty  to 
change  mine  too.  "But"  says  the  hon.  Baronet,  "the  constitution  of  1688 
forbids."  I  say,  that  if  the  constitution  of  1688  prevents  me  from  proceeding  in 
my  mode  of  settling  the  question,  it  equally  prevents  him  ;  for  the  exclusion  from 
office  is  sealed  by  exactly  the  same  bonds  as  the  exclusion  from  parliament.  In 
the  Bill  of  Rights  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  the  new  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  the 
new  Oath  of  Allegiance,  shall  be  administered  to  every  officer  under  the  Crown,  to 
whom  the  former  Oath  of  Supremacy  was  applied  on  his  admission  into  office:  and 
here  let  me  observe,  that  when,  upon  a  former  occasion,  I  used  the  phrase  of  "  break- 
ing in  upon  the  constitution,"  of  which  such  unfair  and  such  unjust  application  has 
been  made,  I  meant,  that  we  should  only  have  occasion  to  alter  the  words  of  that  bill. 
What!  have  we  never  altered  them  before?  If  the  alteration  of  them  be  a  breaking 
in  upon  the  constitution,  we  broke  in  upon  it  some  years  ago,  when  we  admitted 
Roman  Catholics  to  have  commands  in  the  army  and  the  navy.  On  other  occasions, 
too,  we  have  repealed  the  arrangements  of  the  year  1688.  Lord  Liverpool,  I  say, 
broke  in  upon  the  constitution — nay  more  Lord  Eldon  himself  broke  in  upon  the 
constitution,  when  he  admitted  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  offices  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue;  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  required,  that  every  officer  who  received  the  king's 
wages  should,  on  his  admission  to  office,  make  the  declaration  against  transubstan- 
tiation. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  he  for  one  should  most 
strenuously  object  to  the  hon.  baronet's  proposal  for  settling  the  Catholic  question; 
for  he  was  convinced,  that  if  they  considered  that  question  at  all,  they  must  come 'to 
this  conclusion — that  no  other  alternative  was  left  thtm  but  a  final  and  conciliatory 
adjustment  of  it.  There  was  no  use  in  giving  the  Roman  Catholics  fresh  powers, 
unless  you  gave  them  powers  to  the  extent  of  their  demand.  The  powers  which  you 
gave  in  that  manner  would  soon  be  made  available  by  them  in  the  demand  for  more. 
He  had  therefore  consented  to  give  them  a  full  and  fair  participation  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  constitution,  and  his  proposition  now  rested,  as  he  had  stated  on  a  former 
evening,  on  the  integrity  of  the  Protestant  church  and  the  Protestant  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  on  the  perfect  equality  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  as  far 
as  regarded  every  civil  privilege  [hear,  hear].  He  repeated,  that  it  was  his  convic- 
tion, that  if  you  once  broke  in  upon  the  exclusive  system  in  Ireland,  as  was  done  in 
1793,  there  was  no  intermediate  system,  at  wliich  they  could  stop,  but  you  must  go 
on  and  establish  a  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights.  One  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
taken  a  share  in  the  debate,  had  said,  "if  there  is  one  thing  which  I  detest,  it  is 
yielding  to  considerations  of  expediency  either  in  morals  or  in  politics."     Now,  as  to 
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the  impropriety  of  yielding  to  considerations  of  expediency,  in  regard  to  moral  obli- 
gations, he  would  say,  that  he  fully  concurred  with  the  hon.  member ;  but  if  the 
hon.  member  meant  to  chiss  political  emerg-encies  with  moral  obligations,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  consideration  of  expediency  from  the  management  of  public  aflairs,  all  that 
he  would  say  was  this — that  he  hoped  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  might  never  have  any  influence  in  the  direction  of  the  aifairs  of  this  coun- 
try. How  can  public  affairs,  he  asked,  be  conducted,  except  upon  the  principle  of 
expediency  ?  To  class  political  emergencies  with  moral  obligations,  and  to  exclude 
all  considerations  of  expediency  from  tlie  administration  of  a  great  country,  is  an  ab- 
surdity which  he  was  not  prepared  to  expect  from  a  gentleman  who  had  shown  so 
much  tact  and  discernment  on  other  topics. 

He  felt  that  he  had  been  provoked  by  personal  allusions  to  enter  too  much  upon  a 
subject  which  he  ought  to  have  considered  as  already  exhausted ;  but  there  was  one 
observation  which  he  must  make,  upon  a  charge  wliich  had  often  been  brought 
against  the  government,  namely,  that  it  had  taken  the  country  by  surprise  on  this  ques- 
tion. Now,  that  surprise  was  inevitable  upon  this  question.  The  government  was 
formed  on  the  principle,  that  the  Catholic  question  should  be  an  open  question. 
Wliat  advantage,  therefore,  could  it  have  derived  from  saying  to  the  country,  "  We 
now  think  of  settling  the  Catholic  question  ?"  The  government  had  never  had  any 
objection  as  to  settling  the  question;  their  only  difficulty  was  as  to  the  terms.  Every 
member  had  voted  on  the  first  night  of  the  session  in  favour  of  the  address,  which 
spoke  in  express  words  of  the  necessity  of  settling  the  question,  but  every  member 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  judging  of  the  plan  which  government  might  propose 
for  its  adjustment.  Therefore,  if  government  had  told  the  country,  "  we  think  of 
settling  the  Catholic  question,"  it  would  have  told  the  country  nothing,  unless  it  had 
also  stated  the  plan  on  which  it  was  to  be  settled.  If  we  had  given  notice  before- 
hand, that  we  intended,  previously  to  the  settlement  of  it,  to  suppress  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, and  to  accompany  the  bill  of  relief  uith  a  bill  for  disfranchising  the  40s. 
freeholders,  should  we  not  have  made  declarations  which  of  themselves  would  have 
precluded  all  conciliatory  settlement  ?  Men  would  have  been  provoked  into  declara- 
tions, from  which  they  would  have  afterwards  felt  that  they  could  not  recede,  and 
preliminary  obstacles  would  have  been  raised  to  our  proceeding,  which  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  overcome.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding  as  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite  recommended  to  government  might  have  been  an  ingenious  plan  to 
defeat  the  settlement  of  the  question,  if  we  had  not  had  it  sincerely  at  heart,  as  we 
always  had;  but  it  would  have  invited  discussions  in  Ireland,  which  would  have  cre- 
ated an  irritation  so  universal,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  approach  the  subject  with 
the  slightest  prospect  of  success. 

Another  hon.  member  had  said,  that  the  government  had  no  right  to  propose  the 
settlement  of  this  question  in  the  present  parliament — that  this  parliament  was  not 
competent  to  decide  it — and  that  there  must  be  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the 
people.  This  doctrine  the  hon.  member  rested  upon  two  arguments.  The  first  was, 
that  we  had  all  taken  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  and  that  we  w^ere 
therefore  incompetent  to  alter  it.  If  this  be  so,  how,  he  would  ask,  was  that  Decla- 
ration ever  to  be  altered  ?  Now,  if  parliament  were  not  competent  to  alter  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy,  or  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  how  did  it  happen 
that  at  the  time  of  making  the  Union  with  Scotland,  and  at  the  time  of  making  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  a  party  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  defeat- 
ing the  Union,  had  proposed,  that  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  the  Declaration 
against  Transubstantiation  should  be  made  fundamental  branches  of  both  acts  of 
Union  ?  That  was,  however,  refused  in  each  act  of  Union  ;  and  if  hon.  gentlemen 
would  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  words  of  those  acts,  they  would  find,  that  ia 
each  of  them  a  provision  was  made  that  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  the  Declaration 
against  Transubstantiation  should  be  taken  by  members  of  parliament  on  taking  their 
seats,  until  parliament  shall  otherwise  provide.  So  far,  then,  were  the  parliaments 
of  former  days  from  considering  those  oaths  as  permanent  parts  of  the  acts  of  Union, 
that  they  absolutely  contemplated  the  necessity  of  altering  them. 

As  to  the  appeal  to  the  country,  let  him  ask  hon.  members  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  set  such  a  precedent  as  to  declare  their  own  incompetency  to  legis- 
late upon  any  question  which   the  Crown  might  think  proper  to  submit  to  their 
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consideration  ?  Would  they  so  far  stultify  themselves  as  to  begin  to  consider  what 
questions  they  were  competent  to  debate  ?  Supposing  they  were  to  make  such  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  how  many  questions  did  they  think  would  arise  hereafter,  in 
which  it  would  be  said  to  them — "There  is  a  precedent  set  you  by  the  parliament  of 
1829,  which  dissolved  itself,  because  it  felt  itself  incompetent  to  act,  do  you  follow 
its  example  ?" — I  deny,  Sir,  continued  Mr.  Peel,  the  necessity  for  making  such 
a  precedent.  No  ;  we  will  not  stultify  ourselves  so  much  as  to  say  that  we  are  not 
supreme  as  to  every  measure  of  legislation  which  may  come  before  us.  But  then  we 
are  told  that  this  is  a  religious  question,  and  that  it  has  to  be  discussed  as  such. 
When  I  hear  hon.  gentlemen  rising  up  in  their  places  and  solemnly  declaring,  that 
it  is  an  offence  against  God  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  this  question,  in  a  concilia- 
tory manner,  I  feel  that  they  have  armed  me  with  a  conclusive  argument  for  not 
making  any  appeal  at  present  to  the  people.  Would  you  agitate  England  and  Ire- 
land from  one  end  to  the  other  on  so  tender  and  delicate  a  subject  ?  You  might, 
indeed,  by  resorting  to  such  a  course,  obstruct  for  a  time  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  reverence  due  to  religion  itself.  If  the 
question  be  rested,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be  rested,  on  the  grounds  of  public  expedi- 
ency, let  us  assert  our  own  powers  to  make  the  adjustment  of  it  effectual.  I  believe 
that  it  may  be  safely  and  permanently  adjusted  on  the  grounds  which  I  have 
stated.  I  believe  that  it  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  security  to  the  Protestant 
establishment  and  to  the  Protestant  interests  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  because  I 
believe  so  that  I  am  content  to  abandon  the  course  which  I  have  hitherto  pursued, 
and  to  give  the  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics  which  they  have  so  long  prayed 
for.  I  entreat  hon.  gentlemen  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  to  consider  the 
altered  position  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  since  the  annunciation  of  these  measures  of 
grace  and  favour  has  been  made.  To  be  defeated  now— to  throw  the  question 
bacli  upon  us — when  a  greater  calm  has  been  produced  in  Ireland  than  I  ever  knew 
to  exist  there — when  there  is  no  spirit  of  vulgar  triumph  displayed  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics — and,  in  justice  to  the  Protestants  I  must  say  it,  when  their  dis- 
appointment has  been  marked  by  the  most  patient  submission  — to  lose  the  advantage 
which  we  have  now  gained,  and  to  reject  the  conciliation  which  is  within  our  grasp, 
would  be  attended  with  consequences  so  fatal  to  the  repose  of  the  empire,  that  I  can- 
not even  in  fancy  bear  to  contemplate  them. 

One  parting  word,  and  I  have  done.  I  have  received,  in  the  speech  of  my  noble 
fHend,  the  member  for  Donegal,  testimonies  of  approbation  which  are  grateful  to 
my  soul ;  and  they  have  been  liberally  awarded  to  me  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  in  a  manner  which  does  honour  to  the  forbearance  of  party  among 
us.  They  have,  however,  one  and  all  awarded  to  me  a  credit  which  I  do  not  deserve 
for  settling  this  question.  The  credit  belongs  to  others,  and  not  to  me.  It  belongs 
to  Mr.  Fox, — to  Mr.  Grattan, — to  Mr.  Plunkett, — to  the  gentlemen  opposite, — and 
to  an  illustrious  and  right  hon.  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  no  more  [cheers].  By 
their  efforts,  in  spite  of  my  opposition,  it  has  proved  victorious.  1  will  not  conceal 
from  the  House  that,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  allusions  have  been  made  to  the 
memory  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  now  no  more  (Mr.  Canning),  which  have  been 
most  painful  to  my  feelings.  An  hon.  baronet  has  spoken  of  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  was  hunted  down.  Whether  the  hon.  baronet  were  one 
of  those  who  hunted  him  down,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  whoever  did 
join  in  the  inhuman  cry  which  was  raised  against  him,  I  was  not  one.  I  was  on 
terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy  with  my  right  hon.  friend  down  even  to  the  day 
of  his  death ;  and  I  say  with  as  much  sincerity  of  heart  as  man  can  speak,  that  I 
wish  he  were  now  alive  to  reap  the  harvest  which  he  sowed,  and  to  enjoy  the  triumph 
which  his  exertions  gained.  I  would  say  of  liim,  as  he  said  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval 
— "  Would  he  were  here  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory !" — 

"  Tuque  tuis  armis :  nos  to  poteremur,  Achille." 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  fate  of  this  measure  cannot  now  be  altered  :  if  it  succeed, 
the  credit  will  belong  to  others;  if  it  fail,  the  responsibility  will  devolve  upon  me, 
and  ui'on  those  with  whom  I  have  acted.  These  chances,  with  the  loss  of  private 
friendsl)i[j  and  the  alienation  of  public  confidence,  I  must  have  foreseen  and  calcu- 
lated upon  before  I  ventured  to  recommend  these  measures.      I  assure  the  House, 
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that  in  conducting  them  I  have  met  with  the  severest  blovir  which  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  experience;  but  I  am  convinced  that  tlie  time  will  come — though  I  may 
not  live  to  see  it — when  full  justice  will  be  done,  by  men  of  all  parties,  to  the  motives 
on  which  I  have  acted, — when  this  question  will  be  fully  settled,  and  when  others 
will  see  that  I  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  act  as  I  have  acted — they  will  then 
admit,  that  the  course  which  I  have  followed,  and  which  I  am  still  prepared  to  follow, 
whatever  imputation  it  may  expose  me  to,  is  the  only  course,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  diminution  of  the  undue,  illegitimate,  and  dangerous  power  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  permanent  security  of  the  Protestant 
interests." 

The  Attorney-general  said,  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
speech,  had  charged  him  with  having  betrayed  the  confidential  communications  of 
the  cabinet.  I  say  (continued  the  learned  gentleman),  it  is  not  true.  I  believe  that 
no  one  out  of  the  cabinet  knew  of  their  intention  to  propose  these  measures  seven 
days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  I  have  not  disclosed  any  part  of  what  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  stated  to  me.  I  flatly,  positively,  and  directly  deny  the 
assertion. 

Mr.  Peel. — Every  gentleman  will  at  once  perceive,  that  it  may  be  extremely  incon- 
venient for  an  officer  of  the  government  to  take  upon  himself  to  state  the  precise 
moment  at  which  a  communication  was  officially  made. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  second  reading,  353;  Against  it,  173;  Majority,  180. 
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March  19,  1S29. 

In  the  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, — 
Me.  Secretary  Peel  commenced  by  expressing  his  cordial  concurrence  in  the- 
observation  of  a  right  hon.  friend,  that  though,  as  a  general  principle,  each  measure 
submitted  to  parliament  should  be  considered  on  its  own  merits  alone,  yet  there  were 
some  questions  which  could  not  be  disposed  Of  otherwise  than  with  reference  to  the 
principle  of  mutual  compromise.  Different  members  might  entertain  different 
opinions  with  respect  to  every  clause  in  a  bill ;  and  if  each  were  to  persist  in  estab- 
lishing his  opinion,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  legislation.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  all  practical  advantages  would  be  lost  by  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  form.  What 
was  the  course  which  the  House  pursued  with  respect  to  the  bill  for  repealing  the 
Sacramental  Test  ?  They  sent  it  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  one  shape,  and  it  was 
returned  in  another.  The  Hf'use  wisely  consented  to  accept  the  advantage  of  a  re- 
peal of  the  test,  instead  of  insisting  on  having  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  they 
originally  sent  it  up  to  their  lordships.  If  ever  there  were  a  measure  which  justified 
the  principle  of  compromise,  it  was  that  to  which  the  attention  of  the  House  was  now 
directed.  He  could  not  sufficiently  express  his  admiration  of  the  magnanimous  con- 
duct of  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  who  had  expressed  his  determination,  perhaps 
at  the  cost  of  some  personal  sacrifice,  to  bestow  upon  his  constituents  a  permanent 
benefit.  The  great  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  orposed  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  rendered  it  incumbent  on  those  who  were  favourable  to  that  ob- 
ject to  compromise,  in  order  to  effect  their  object.  The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last, 
said,  that  the  session  commenced  with  a  compromise ;  which  was,  that  the  Catholic 
Association  should  be  suppressed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Catholic  emancipation.  The 
noble  lord  admitted  that  he  was  a  party  to  that  compromise ;  and  therefore  there 
was  an  end  of  the  argument  against  the  principle  of  compromise.  The  noble  lord 
said,  that  the  price  of  the  compromise  was  to  be  unqualified  concession.  He  denied 
that:  the  only  promise  held  out  was  that  of  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  question  on  safe 
and  satisfactory  grounds.  In  how  difficult  a  situation  was  the  government  placed  ! 
Last  night  the  Ilouse  was  told,  that  the  conditions  of  the  King's  Speech  were  not 
observed,  because  imqualified  emancipation  was  offered  to  the  Catholics ;  and  now, 
the  noble  lord  said,  that  government  had  not  kept  its  engagements,  because  they  did 
not  grant  emancipation  without  conditions.  These  contradictory  assertions  proved 
hoTV  difficult  a  part  was  that  of  a  mediator,  who  desired  to  reconcile  conflicting  opi- 
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mons,  and  to  obtain  a  safe  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question.  From  two 
different  quarters  he  was  met  by  distinct  objections — first,  that  the  concessions  were 
of  too  unqualified  a  nature ;  and  next,  that  they  were  so  qualified  as  to  be  useless. 
He,  notwithstanding,  asked  the  consent  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  this  measure, 
because  he  believed  it  to  be  essential  to  the  carrying  of  the  other,  in  the  pi'opriety  of 
which  they  were  agreed.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  asked  them  to  waive  their 
objections  to  this  bill,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  that  for  removing  civil  dis- 
qualifications from  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be  conceived 
that  he  put  the  matter  forward  in  a  menacing  manner.  He  could  assure  the 
House,  that  he  had  not  brought  forward  the  question  with  that  view.  His  ob- 
ject was,  not  to  find  specious  objections  to  the  Catholic  qvtestion,  and  then  abandon 
it  because  the  country  was  against  him:  his  object,  from  the  first,  had  been  to 
carry  it.  He  did  not  assume  this  tone,  in  order  to  menace  the  opponents  of  the 
present  bill,  who  were  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  other,  with  the  prospect  of 
government  throwing  out  the  latter  if  the  former  were  not  carried;  but  he  candidly 
declared,  that  he  considered  the  passing  of  this  measure  as  essential  to  the  success 
of  that  which  had  been  connected  with  it.  Ministers,  in  bringing  forward  that  bill, 
had  not  resorted  to  any  securities,  as  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  fact  was, 
when  he  proposed  that  measure,  he  never  professed  to  place  any  value  upon  securities; 
and  he  thought  it  infinitely  better  not  to  introduce  securities,  which  to  the  Protestants 
could  be  of  no  value,  but  which  would  be  unnecessarily  galling  to  the  Catholics. 
The  bill  did  not  proceed  on  that  principle,  nor  did  it  go  upon  the  plan  of 
restricting  tlie  legitimate  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  principle 
was  similar  to  tliat  contained  in  the  bills  of  Mr.  Grattan,  Lord  Plunkett,  and  his  late 
right  hon.  friend,  i\Ir.  Canning;  and  the  object  of  the  attempt  was,  to  make  the 
measure,  as  far  as  it  could  be  effected,  satisfactory  and  conciliatory  to  all  parties. 
However,  had  the  proposition  been  one  of  simple  and  unqualified  emancipation,  a 
well-founded  argument  might  have  been  brought  against  its  supporters,  if  they  had 
omitted  any  notice  of  the  elective  franchise;  a  failure  in  the  adjustment  of  which 
must  endanger  the  bill.  Why  did  they  attempt  to  touch  the  elective  franchise  in 
1825?  And  why  did  hon.  members,  who  now  professed  different  opinions,  at  that 
time  support  a  measure  for  its  modification?  He  would  be  the  last  person  to  allude 
to  former  occurrences  in  a  reproachful  manner ;  and  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit 
that,  if  hon.  gentlemen  had  altered  their  opinions  upon  this  or  any  other  point,  no 
doubt  they  thought  themselves  justified  in  what  they  did  by  a  change  of  circumstances. 
But  why,  he  asked,  in  arguing  this  question — omit  any  reference  to  the  elective 
franchise  ?  Why  did  a  large  majority  of  the  house  consent  to  the  bill  which  his  hon. 
friend  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  alteration  in  it? — why,  but  because 
they  thought  that  considerable  danger  was  likely  to  result  from  the  present  mode  of 
exercising  it  ?  It  might  be  said,  that  in  1825  securities  were  offered,  and  it  might  be 
demanded,  why  propose  emancipation  now  without  them?  This  was  supposing  that 
the  present  bill  had  not  been  introduced.  It  was  also  said,  that  this  measure  differed 
totally  from  that  of  1825  ;  and  that  it  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  could  not  be  denied. 
The  bill  of  1825  was  very  skilfully  drawn  up;  but  it  was  a  complete  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  existing  freeholders.  The  existing  freeholders  were  positively  disfran- 
chised if  they  omitted  to  register  their  claims.  It  was  required,  before  the  voter 
attempted  to  exercise  his  privileges,  that  he  should  register  his  freehold;  and  the  bill 
affected  every  freeholder  who  omitted  to  comply  with  that  form.  You  never  before 
told  liiin  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so;  yet  the  right  hon.  gentleman  stepped  in  and 
said,  "  You  who  have  not  registered  your  freeholds  shall  be  disfranchised  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  you  who  have  been  registered  by  your  landlord  or  by  a  liberal  club, 
shall  preserve  your  privilege  intact."  Those  who  were  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him 
f(ir  giving  unqualified  emancipation  to  the  Roman  Catholics  without  securities — what 
an  argument  this  volume  of  Roman  Catholic  evidence  taken  in  1825 — what  a  con- 
clusive argument — what  a  powerful  case  it  made  out  against  them  upon  this  point! 
He  took  the  evidence  of  Roman  Catholics  of  the  highest  respectability,  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  the  country — of  persons  inter- 
ested, as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  IJlake,  in  securing  a  moderate  and  reasonable  ascendency 
to  the  Protestant  establishment.  Mr.  lilake  was  asked,  whether  he  did  not  know 
that  the  priests  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  landlords  in  contested  elections,  and 
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he  answered,  that  in  many  cases  they  were  enabled  to  take  away  the  freeholders  from 
the  proprietors,  and  carry  every  thing  as  they  pleased.  He  was  also  asked  his  opinion 
as  to  whether  raising  the  qualification  would  naturally  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  and  he  replied,  he  thought  it  would,  and  that  in  every  view  of  the  case  such 
a  measure  was  essential  to  the  peace  of  Ireland.  Why  should  we  disregard  un- 
suspected testimony  like  this — the  testimony  of  a  Roman  Catholic  lawyer,  of  high 
respectability  and  intelligence — and  his  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  peace  of  Ireland?  JN'r.  Bluke  was  asked,  at  what  rate  he  would  fix  the 
qualification  for  voting,  and  he  said  he  should  propose  to  carry  it  as  high  as  <£20. 
After  this,  what  would  have  been  said  if  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  not  taken  £10  as  the 
qualification,  but  left  it  as  he  found  itr"  What  said  Mr.  O'Connell  on  the  subject? 
lie  admitted,  that  the  system  of  forty-shilling  freeholds  in  Ireland  was  essentially 
dififerent  from  that  of  England,  and  that  freeholds  held  by  a  derivative  interest  afforded 
an  immense  encouragement  to  perjur}'.  On  being  asked,  did  he  think  there  Avould 
be  any  objection  to  raising  tlie  freehold  qualification  to  £20,  he  said,  Yes,  and  he 
thought  we  might  avoid  the  evil  of  perjury  by  raising  it  to  £10;  at  least  that  there 
would  not  be  anything  like  the  same  temptation  to  perjury  then  as  now.  Mr. 
O'Connell  said,  many  independent  voters  would  be  disqualified,  if  the  fran- 
chise were  raised  to  £20, — none,  if  it  were  only  raised  to  £10.  This,  he 
(Mr.  Peel)  contended,  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  the  proposed  measure 
of  emancipation,  if  it  were  to  be  conceded  without  an  adequate  security  against 
the  undue  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  interest,  directed  by  the  priests. 
It  was  only  fair  to  the  parties  to  state,  that  no  Roman  Catholic  party,  or  individual, 
had  been  consulted  in  this  matter:  indeed,  he  thought  it  much  more  becoming  that 
the  act  should  be  the  independent  legislation  of  the  government.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  have  been  dignified  in  ministers  to  have  asked  any  man  to  accept  concession 
on  a  principle  of  compromise.  His  right  hon.  friend  said,  his  chief  objection  to  the 
present  measure  was,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  reform.  If  his  right  hon.  friend 
objected  to  the  proposition  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  affording  a  precedent  for  re- 
form, it  was  rather  singular,  that  the  argument  of  his  right  hori.  friend  himself 
should  be  susceptible  of  a  similar  application.  His  hon.  friend  said,  "Protect  the 
existing  franchise — make  the  existing  franchise  independent  of  this  measure — and  I 
shall  give  you^my  vote."  Here,  then,  in  his  right  hon.  friend's  own  proposition  was 
an  argument  for  reform ;  for  the  prospective  dealing  with  the  elective  franchise  was 
as  much  an  argument  for  reform,  as  a  present  interference  with  the  privilege.  He 
repeated — prospective  measures  of  arrangement  and  alteration  were  at  least  as  poM'er- 
ful  arguments  for  future  reform  in  England  or  Scotland,  as  could  be  deduced  from 
this  measure,  with  respect  to  a  reform  more  immediate  ;  therefore  he  could  not  admit 
the  force  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  argument  against  this  measure,  as  it  related  to  re- 
form, because  the  same  argument,  if  good  for  any  thing,  was  good  against  the  ad- 
mission made  by  his  right  hon.  friend  himself.  The  fact  was,  up  to  the  year  1825, 
the  forty-shilling  freeholds  were  an  instrument  by  means  of  which,  and  over  which, 
tlie  Protestant  landlord  maintained  his  ascendancy ;  but  at  that  period  a  change  was 
effected  in  the  state  of  things — the  weapon  broke  short  in  his  bands — it  was  wielded 
by  other  and  hostile  powers — and  there  was  a  prospect  that  it  could  only  be  so  wielded 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  our  Protestant  institutions.  W^e  were  about  to  give  the 
Roman  Catholic  a  great  compensation  :  he  was  now  under  a  stigma  of  exclusion 
and  humiliation  :  we  were  about  to  say  to  him,  "  We  will  place  j'ou  erect,  in  your  free 
and  natural  position  ;"  and,  in  return  for  a  concession  such  as  this,  we  were  entitled 
to  demand  his  ready  acquiescence  in  a  measure  like  the  present.  In  acting  thus,  we 
did  not  take  the  course  which  his  right  hon.  friend  said  :  we  did  not  call  in  our  bad 
halfpence,  giving  nothing  in  return  ;  but  we  called  in  our  bad  halfpence,  and  gave 
good  coin  in  return  for  them.  He  could  not  consent  to  place  the  present  measure 
on  the  ground  of  a  penalty  directed  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  not  an  ex- 
clusive penalty  ;  the  fact  was,  if  it  were  a  penalty  towards  any,  it  was  an  equal  penalty 
towards  all.  It  would 'affect  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike.  But,  on  the  subject 
of  penalty,  if  we  took  the  case  of  any  one  Roman  Catliolic  forty-shilling  freeholder 
who  bad  registered  his  privilege,  in  com])liance  with  the  directions  of  his  landlord — 
of  one  of  these  marksmen,  who  could  not  write  his  name— if  we  looked  at  the  in- 
dividual loss  that  would  be  sustained,  we  should  find  that  it  could  not  be  very  great. 
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This  was  sufficiently  clear,  if  we  looked  at  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  said, 
he  had  seen  many  contests  arising  between  the  landlords  and  the  priests — contests 
which  he  hoped  never  again  to  see — for  they  were  productive  of  ruin  to  the  object  of 
them — the  forty- shilling  freeholders.  He  might  allude  to  the  Clare  election  while 
upon  this  subject.  Major  Warburton  had  narrated  some  of  the  events  connected 
with  it,  and  he  should  never  forget  the  peculiar  case  of  an  individual  whom  that 
gentleman  had  seen,  the  circumstances  of  whose  story  he  narrated,  and  whom  he 
could  not  advert  to  without  tears.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Clare  election,  a 
landlord  of  the  county  had  promised  what  was  called  his  interest  to  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald)  ;  the  landlord  had  a  voter  on  his  estate,  who  was  under 
great  personal  obligations  to  him,  and  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  contest 
he  said  to  this  voter :  "  I  shall  vote  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  I  suppose  you  mean  to  do  the 
same."  The  man  was  only  astonished  at  the  implied  doubt  which  his  landlord's  mode 
of  expression  appeared  to  convey,  and  declared  his  determination  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  his  patron  at  the  approaching  election.  Well,  as  the  struggle  grew  nearer, 
a  degree  of  excitement  was  produced,  to  which  it  was  only  necessary  to  allude  :  the 
freeholder  did  not  escape  its  effects — he  came  to  his  landlord  with  £60  in  his  hands, 
and  addressed  him  thus  : — "  I  have  saved  this  sum  while  your  tenant,  and  upon  your 
property.  I  cannot  redeem  the  promise  which  I  gave  you  there — take  the  £60, 
make  use  of  it  to  promote  the  interests  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  but  my  vote  I  must  give 
to  O'Connell."  Could  any  thing  be  so  painful  as  the  situation  of  him  who  was  obliged 
to  perform  such  a  part — to  observe  such  a  double  contract  between  his  religion  and 
his  conscience?  He  admitted  he  did  not  think  he  should  have  been  able  to  have 
sustained  the  measure  upon  such  strong  grounds,  except  in  so  far  as  he  believed  it 
calculated  when  carried  into  effect,  to  raise  up  a  real,  substantial,  independent  yeo- 
manry in  Ireland,  and  to  rescue  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  from  the  consequences 
of  such  a  conflict  as  he  had  just  described.  These  grounds  should  not  be  omitted, 
on  a  consideration  of  the  question  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  admitted,  that  except 
we  were  able  to  promise  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question, 
there  was  not  the  least  chance  of  this  measure  being  listened  to.  He  never  would 
have  endeavoured  to  withdraw  existing  privileges,  however  they  might  have  been 
abused,  unless  he  had  been  able  to  oii'cr  a  compensation,  by  granting  the  enjoyment 
of  beneficial  and  legitimate,  for  the  dangerous  and  illegitimate  power,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  take  away. 

On  a  division,  the  second  reading  was  agreed  to  by  223  against  17 ;  majority,  206. 

March  20,  1829. 

On  the  motion  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  on  this  bill, — 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  reason  why  the  committee  on  this  bill  was 
fixed  for  this  evening,  whilst  the  committee  on  the  antecedent  measure  stood  for 
Monday,  was,  that  he  was  desirous  that  this  bill  should  be  committed  to-night  pro 
furma^  in  order  to  fill  up  two  or  three  blanks  in  it,  so  as  that  the  whole  measure 
should  be  before  the  House  in  a  [more  complete  state.  Its  actual  committal  would 
correspond  as  to  time,  as  nearly  as  possible,  simultaneously  with  the  Relief  bill.  As 
far  as  the  good  faith  of  a  government  could  possibly  be  pledged,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  most  anxious  to  carry  both  measures,  and  to  render  them  strictly  de- 
pendent one  upon  the  other. 

Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  Peel  said,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  given  way  to  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Tuite),  for  no  speech  coidd  contain  so  conclusive  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  Here  was  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Westmeath, 
returned  in  a  manner  as  popular  as  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  or  for  Clare, 
instructed  by  his  constituents  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  measure,  and  told  that 
they  were  prepared  to  make  the  concession  required.  This  feeling  was  not  con- 
fined to  Westmeath.  He  believed  that  most,  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
merely,  but  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  entertained  the  same  as  to  this  measure, 
and  tliat  it  was  the  wish  of  the  great  body  of  the  constituents  themselves.  They 
had  been  told  that  it  was  wrong  to  take  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  which  at  that 
moment  pervaded  the  Irish  people.  He  did  not  believe  that  such  enthusiasm  did 
prevail;  on  tlic  contrary,  he  thought  that  their  determination  was  the  result  of  calm 
and  deliberate  conviction.     The  Irish  forty-sliilling  freeholders  held  the  elective 
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franchise  as  invaluable,  so  long  as  it  afforded  them  the  moans  of  seeking  the  other 
more  important  measure  of  emancipation ;  but  now  that  that  measure  was  within 
their  reach,  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  minor  privilege  for  its  attainment.  As 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  he  thought  they  were  in  favour  of  the 
measure;  and,  if  a  doubt  existed  on  the  sulyect,  he,  arguing  a  priori,  would  refer  to 
the  feelings  expressed  in  Ireland  upon  the  subject  witliin  the  last  fortnight,  as  well 
by  Protestants  as  Roman  Catholics.  With  respect  to  the  proposition  of  tlie  noble 
lord,  for  rendering  the  measure  prospective,  he  thought  it  had  a  tendency  to  take 
away  the  security  of  the  measure  altogether,  and  therefore  he  could  not  give  his 
consent  to  it.  In  regard  to  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  that  the  bill 
would  lessen  the  inclination  of  the  £10  and  £20  freeholders  to  register,  the  effect, 
as  it  ajipeai-ed  to  him,  would  be  precisely  the  contrary.  At  ])resent,  the  £10  and 
£20  votes  went  for  nothing :  they  were  overruled  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  forty- 
shilling  voters ;  but  take  away  the  latter,  and  you  gave  the  former  an  influential 
voice.  In  a  county  in  Ireland,  in  which  there  were  twenty  thousand  registered 
forty-shilling  voters,  he  had  been  assured,  by  an  authority  competent  to  give  an  accurate 
account,  that  out  of  that  number  there  had  been  only  two  registered  on  their  own 
account.  Therefore  he  contended,  that  the  raising  the  qualification  to  £10  would 
increase  the  disposition  to  register. — With  respect  to  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  bill  to  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  of  this  country,  he  thought  it  would  open 
too  wide  a  fiehl  of  discussion.  Those  freeholders  were  established  in  feudal  times, 
and  it  might  not  be  proper  to  interfere  with  them.  At  all  events,  whatever  might 
be  his  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure,  it  was  one  which  should  be  con- 
sidered on  its  own  basis,  and  without  reference  to  the  measure  with  which  the  present 
bill  was  connected. — The  most  important  observation  which  had  been  made  with 
respect  to  this  measure,  was  that  which  suggested  the  propriety  of  excepting  from 
the  operation  of  the  bill  forty-shilling  freeholds  in  fee  simple.  Now,  of  this  he  had 
the  strongest  doubts.  The  law  made  no  distinction  between  the  vote  of  the  freeholder 
in  fee,  and  that  of  the  freeholder  of  any  other  class.  But  suppose  he  found  that  the 
effect  of  such  an  exception  would  be  to  disfranchise  most  of  the  Catholic  forty- 
shilling  freeholders,  whilst  it  left  many  Protestants  untouched,  would  he  not  be  ex- 
posed, and  justly,  to  a  charge  of  partiality  ?  He  held  in  his  hand  the  register  of  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  of  Ireland,  and  looking  at  that  Catholic  county,  Watcrford, 
he  found  that  out  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  forty-shilling  freeholders, 
not  one  was  registered  from  estates  in  fee ;  and  in  another  county,  out  of  eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  voters,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
were  from  estates  in  fee ;  so  that  if  it  should  appear,  as  was  he  believed  the  fact, 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  forty-shilling  voters  in  fee  were  Protestants,  he  should  be 
justly  exposed  to  a  charge  of  partiality  if  he  made  that  kind  of  tenure  an  exception 
to  the  bill.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  could  not  adopt  the  suggestion,  but,  in 
that  respect,  would  leave  the  bill  as  it  was. — It  might  be  proper  for  him  now  to 
state  what  was  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue  in  the  committee.  He  intended  to 
commit  the  bill  pro  formti,  and  then  to  add  the  amendments,  technical  and  otherwise, 
which  he  proposed.  Those  amendments  were  of  a  nature  rather  to  extend  than  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  At  present,  the  right  of  voting  from 
freeholds  was  limited  to  those  who  had  "  a  legal  title," — thus  excluding  those  who 
might  be  equally  possessed  of  the  right  by  an  ecpiitable  title, — he  would  therefore 
ouiit  the  words  "legal  title."  As  the  bill  now  stood,  it  was  said  that  the  freehold 
should  be  "  free  from  all  incumbrances."  Now  this,  in  Ireland,  wlicre  judgment- 
debts  affected  real  property,  might  tend  to  make  inconvenient  disclosures;  he  pur- 
posed, therefore,  to  omit  those  words  "  free  from  all  incumbrances,  "  and  to  let  the 
bill  stand,  "  a  freehold  clear  of  parochial  and  other  assessments. "  Another  alteration 
he  intended  was,  to  allow  an  appeal  where  the  value  of  the  freehold  was  disputed, 
and  where  the  case  was  decided  by  the  assistant-barrister — not  to  the  same  barrister 
and  a  jury,  but  to  a  jury  presided  over  by  a  judge  of  assize.  These  were  the  principal 
alterations,  which,  with  some  of  a  technical  nature,  he  proposed  to  have  inserted  in 
the  bill. 

The  House  divided  :  for  the  instruction,  20;  against  it,  220.    Majority  200.     The 
House  then  went  into  the  coramitlee. 
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March  23,  1829. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  this  bill,  on  the  clause  declaring  the  eligi- 
bility of  Roman  Catholics  to  civil  offices,  and  to  seats  in  parliament,  being  read, — 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  as  an  amendment  to  the 
preamble,  that  after  the  word  "  subscribed"  the  words  "  as  a  qualification  for  sitting 
and  voting  in  parliament,  and  for  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  office,  franchise, 
or  civil  right,"  should  be  left  out. 

Mr.  Moore  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  commenced  by  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  good  temper 
and  moderation  with  which  the  two  hon.  gentlemen  had  advanced  the  arguments 
adduced  in  support  of  the  course  which  they  recommended  for  the  adoption  of  the 
House.  The  force  of  those  arguments  would  lose  none  of  their  power,  from  the 
moderation  with  which  they  were  urged.  The  main  point  contended  for  in  the 
speeches  of  both  speakers  was,  that  some  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  that  House.  Now,  he  admitted,  and  always 
had  admitted,  that  some  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  He  was  still  of  that  opinion ; 
but  the  question  was,  whether  on  a  comparison  of  dangers,  greater  danger  were  not 
to  be  dreaded  from  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  that  House,  than  from  admit- 
ting them  to  it  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  greater  source  of  danger,  that  this  leading  and 
essential  part  of  the  measure  of  relief  should  be  withheld,  if  Roman  Catholics  were 
to  be  admitted  to  an  equality  of  civil  privileges  in  other  respects,  than  that  seats  in 
parliament  should  be  conceded  to  them  ?  If  all  other  civil  disabilities  were  removed, 
and  the  disqualification  to  sit  in  parliament  were  only  retained,  the  measure  of  re- 
lief would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  ineffectual  to  give  content  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  measure  was  intended ;  and,  secondly,  the  privileges  which  they  would 
obtain  would  only  render  them  more  anxious,  and  invest  them  with  increased  means 
and  additional  power,  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  from  which  they  were  debarred. 
The  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  had  placed  the  argument  on  precisely  the  same 
basis — namely,  that  there  was  such  a  union  between  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Ca- 
tholic body,  and  that  the  laity  were  so  devoted  to  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  clergy, 
that,  Avhen  admitted  to  that  House,  they  would  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  the  ulte- 
rior objects  of  the  clergy.  Now,  this  imion  in  Ireland,  he  believed  to  exist,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disqualification  and  exclusion  under  which  the  laity  and  clergy 
suffered.  They  were  bound  together  by  a  community  of  common  grievances ;  and 
when  that  bond,  cemented  by  disqualifying  laws,  should  be  dissolved,  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect,  from  the  state  of  society  in  other  countries,  that  the  same  alliance 
would  not  subsist.  Looking  to  France  and  the  Netherlands,  where  an  equality  of 
civil  rights  prevailed,  they  did  not  see  that  close  alliance  and  attachment  subsisting 
between  the  laity  and  clergy  that  existed  in  Ireland.  This  showed  at  least,  that  this 
community  of  interest  and  feeling  between  the  laity  and  clergy  formed  no  principle 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  and  it  was  a  fair  ground  of  expectation  to  presume, 
that  the  same  cause — equality  of  civil  rights — would  produce  a  corresponding  effect 
in  Ireland,  and  dissolve  the  intimate  union  at  present  subsisting  between  these  two 
classes  in  that  country.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  some  hon.  members  could 
alone  see  danger  in  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  that  House,  and 
could  see  no  danger  in  the  repeated  declarations  of  Protestant  majorities  of  that 
House,  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics.  Was  there  no 
danger  to  be  seen  in  four  out  of  five  successive  parliaments  deciding  in  favour  of  re- 
lief— in  pointing  out  the  grievances  imder  which  Roman  Catholics  suffered — in 
creating  a  sympathy  on  their  behalf — in  exciting  their  hopes,  and  keeping  alive  the 
excitements  which  those  hopes  and  the  constant  discussion  of  their  claims  created  ? 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  hon.  gentlemen  could  be  alive  to  the  power  which 
the  introduction  of  a  few  Roman  Catholic  members  into  that  House  would  confer, 
and  insensible  to  the  great  and  material  power  which  they  enjoyed  (of  which  that 
House  had  had  recent  experience)  by  the  elective  franchise;  which,  as  it  was  under 
the  control  of  spiritual  influence,  that  influence  would  be  greatly  diminished  by  the 
proposed  regulation  of  the  elective  qualification  ;  and  he  would  ask  hon.  gentlemen 
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fairly  to  consider,  whether  that  regulation  could  be  effectively  established,  if  not 
accompanied  by  the  measure  of  concession  ? — lie  would  here  again  refer  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  twenty-three  counties 
in  Ireland  were  ready  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  county  of  Clijre.  Now,  if  such 
were  the  state  of  society  and  of  feeling  throughout  Ireland,  what  advantage  could 
be  expected  from  Ireland,  if  a  general  election  were  to  take  place,  by  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  measure  of  concession  ?  -Besides,  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  such  an 
anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  interests  of  the  church,  should  consider  that  it 
w^as  not  necessary  that  members  returned  to  parliament  should  be  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England.  All  that  was  necessary  was,  that  the  member  returned  to 
parliament  should  abjure  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  was  all  that  was 
required  ;  and,  provided  they  abjured  those  tenets,  there  might  be  sent  to  that  House 
as  bitter  enemies  to  the  Church  of  England  as  any  Catholics  could  be.  He  saw 
greater  danger  in  this  state  of  things  than  in  the  proposed  change  ;  for,  after  all,  he 
admitted,  that  it  was  a  compromise  of  dangers,  and  the  adoption  of  that  course  which 
was  less  dangerous  than  a  perseverance  in  the  present  system. — After  re-asserting, 
that  the  change  in  the  elective  qualification  could  not  be  made  without  the  measure 
of  relief,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  less  objects  of  apprehension  when 
their  grievances  were  removed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  advert  to  the 
argument  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Dublin,  as  to  the  danger  that  would 
result  from  a  small  party  of  Catholics  acting  as  a  compact  and  united  body  for  the 
attainment  of  objects  peculiar  to  themselves.  Without  tmdertaking  to  determine 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  such  a  small  party  acting  in  such  a  way — of  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  entertain  the  same  apprehension  as  his  hon.  friend — of  this  he  was 
sure,  that  if  any  body  of  Roman  Catholics  should  attempt  to  advance  their  peculiar 
interests,  and  to  give  them  a  preference  over  the  general  interests  of  the  country, 
from  the  feelings  which  were  now  described  to  exist,  they  would  be  met  by  a  resist- 
ance, which  must  effectually  defeat  such  an  attempt.  His  hon.  friend  had  referred 
to  the  period  of  the  French  war,  to  show  what  might  be  effected  by  a  small  party  in 
that  House,  in  the  way  of  thwarting  the  measures  of  the  government.  He  did  not 
think  that  his  hon.  friend  had  been  very  happy  in  making  that  reference ;  for  if  he 
recollected  rightly,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  1794,  brought  forward  a  proposal  for  nego- 
tiating a  peace  with  the  French  Republic,  but  it  was  quite  ineffectual ;  for  the  war 
continued  from  that  period  up  to  1803.  He  had  no  doubt  but  this  measure  would 
tend  to  establish  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  he  trusted  that 
none  of  those  dangers  which  some  hon.  members  apprehended  from  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  parliament,  would  ever  arise.  It  was  not  to  be  forgotten, 
tiiat  similar  predictions  of  danger  had  been  made  at  the  period  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Sacramental  Test ;  and  he  would  only  ask,  had  they  been  fidfilled  ?  Similar  fore- 
bodings had  been  uttered  at  the  period  of  the  Union  with  Scotland.  It  was  then 
said,  that  forty-five  Presbyterian  members  would  enter  that  House ;  that  they  would 
have  their  own  peculiar  views  and  interests  to  consult  and  advance;  that  their  feel- 
ings would  be  uniformly  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  institutions  of  the 
country  ;  and  that  they  would  act  together  in  a  combined  body  for  the  promotion  of 
their  own  objects.  What  was  the  result  ?  These  members  had  taken  their  places — 
some  on  the  ministerial,  and  others  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House — and  they 
had  been  guided  in  their  votes  upon  measures  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
church,  as  well  as  upon  all  other  public  measures,  by  the  opinion  of  the  party  to 
■whom  they  had  attached  themselves;  and  thus  were  all  the  predictions,  as  to  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  their  introduction  completely  falsified..  The  same, 
he  was  convinced,  would  be  the  case  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  great  danger 
to  be  apprehended  was,  not  from  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  frora- 
their  exclusion.  He  would  adhere  to  the  provision  which  was  objected  to  by  the 
hon.  members,  as  he  was  certain  that  the  measure  would  give  no  satisfaction  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  It  was  of  all  others  ca'.culated  to  satisfy  the  Catholics,  and  to 
promote  the  great  object  of  this  bill — the  establishment  of  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  country. 

The  committee  divided  :  For  the  amendment,  84 ;  For  the  original  clause,  207 ; 
Majority  123. 
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In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  -whether  it  were  not  possible,  under 
this  clause,  for  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  to  sit  in  that  House  ? 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  thought  he  could  give  his  hon.  friend  complete  satisfaction  on 
the  point  to  which  ke  had  very  properly  called  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
41st  of  the  late  king  provided,  that  no  person  in  holy  orders  should  be  qualified  to 
sit  or  vote  in  that  House ;  and  he  believed  the  general  impression  of  the  lawyers 
was,  that  that  enactment  was  sufficient  to  apply  to  the  Roman  Cathohc  clergymen. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  act  of  parliament,  it  was  directed,  that  a  certain  description 
o?  prima  facie  evidence  was  to  be  given  as  to  tlie  person  being  in  holy  orders ;  which 
evidence  was,  that  the  individual  had  officiated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  Scotland.  Now,  a  doubt  might  exist,  which  he  wished  to  remove, 
as  to  whether  that  provision  extended  to  Roman  Catholic  priests.  No  person  could 
contend  that  it  would  be  just  or  fair  that  a  Catholic  priest  should  be  placed  in  a 
better  situation  than  a  Protestant  clergyman ;  and  therefore  he  had  provided,  by  a 
clause  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  that  no  person  having  taken  holy  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  should  be  capable  of  being  elected  to  sit  in  parliament.  That,  with 
other  exceptions,  would  completely  meet  the  object  of  his  hon.  friend.  Bona  fide 
evidence,  that  an  individual  had  officiated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  would  be  sufficient  to  exclude  him  from  parliament. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  B.  Clarke,  respecting  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  pope, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  should  be  glad  if  the  consideration  of  this  point  were  deferred 
to  another  occasion.  He  should  then  be  prepared  to  answer  the  hon.  gentleman, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  retard  the  measure  before  the  House  by  entering  on  so  very 
complicated  a  question. 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  by  Mr.  Moore,  as  to  the  test  on  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman relied,  in  order  to  prove  whether  persons  presenting  themselves  to  be  sworn 
were  or  were  not  Roman  Catholics, — 

]\Ir.  Peel  said,  if  his  hon.  friend  would  look  at  the  clause  at  the  top  of  the  third 
page,  he  would  find  a  distinct  enactment  to  this  effect— that  no  person  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  shall  be  capable  of  sitting  or  voting  in  either  House  of 
parliament,  without  taking  the  oath  hereinbefore  stated ;  and  that  any  person  sitting 
or  voting  in  either  House  of  parliament,  without  having  first  taken  and  subscribed 
the  said  oath,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  disabilities,  as 
are  by  law  enacted  in  the  case  of  persons  sitting  and  voting  in  either  House  of  par- 
liament, without  taking  the  oaths,  and  making  the  declaration,  now  required  by  law 
to  be  taken  and  made.  Therefore  every  person  professing  the  Catholic  religion 
would  be  compelled  to  take  that  oath.  But  his  hon.  friend  had  said,  suppose  the 
case  of  a  man  secretly  holding  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  not  professing  it.  Now, 
he  thought  it  was  rather  an  extreme  case  to  suppose  a  Roman  Catholic  who  did  not 
profess  his  religion.  With  respect  to  the  words  "professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,"  he  found  in  every  act  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  were 
described  in  various  ways.  They  were  denominated  Papists,  persons  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  &c. ;  and  he  thought  it  better,  whatever  designation  he 
gave  them,  to  adhere  to  it  throughout  the  bill. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  suggested  an  amendment  to  the  clause,  for  the  purpose  of  more  ef- 
fectually excluding  Catholic  priests  from  sitting  in  parhament. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  should  have  to  propose  a  clause,  much  more  efficient  than  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member.  That  clause  would  incapacitate  persons  in  holy 
orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  being  elected  to  parliament ;  and  would  also 
make  the  election  void  in  any  case  where  a  person  should,  after  his  election,  enter 
into  holy  orders. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull  wished  distinctly  to  know  whether  the  clause  for  the  exclusion 
of  Catholic  priests  from  parliament  would  extend  to  the  members  of  religious 
societies. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  in  the  clause  to  be  introduced  for  disqualifying  Roman 
Catholic  priests  from  being  members  of  that  House,  he  intended  to  propose  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect,  that  no  Roman  Catliolic  in  holy  orders  should  be  eligible  to  a 
seat  in  that  House,  and  if  elected,  that  the  said  election  should  be  void. 

Mr.   Peel  afterwards   said,   in   explanation   to   IMr.    H.   Grattan,   that  the   act 
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had  a  prospective,  and  not  retrospective  operation.  In  such  a  case  as  that  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  member,  the  act  would  apply  only  so  far  as  it  repealed  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  and  to  that  extent  it  would  make  the  condition  of  the 
Catholic  better  :  but  the  Catholic  so  situated  must  still  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 

In  answer  to  a  (juestion  from  Lord  John  Russell, — 

JNIr.  Peel  said,  that  if  there  were  a  case  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic  had  said,  that 
he  would  not  take  t)ie  oaths  required  by  law,  and  his  constituents  had  nevertheless 
returned  him  to  parliament,  he  could  see  no  hardship  in  depriving  the  person  so  re- 
turned of  the  benefit  of  an  act  which  was  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the 
election.  There  could  be  nothing  unequitable  or  unjust,  in  not  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  a  new  law  to  a  case  which  was  said  to  be  a  good  one  under  the  old  law. 

Mr.  Iluskisson  then  proposed,  that  the  following  words,  in  the  second  clause — 
"  instead  of  making  and  subscribing  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation  and 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  practised  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,"  be  left  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Peel  did  not  object  to  the  amendment.  As  this  declaration  was  repealed  in 
the  first  clause,  it  was  certainly  not  necessary  that  any  mention  should  be  made  of  it 
in  the  second  clause. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

]\Ir.  Houldsworth  proposed,  that  the  Catholic  should  be  obliged  to  declare,  that 
if,  contrary  to  his  belief,  the  fact  should  turn  out  to  be,  that  the  pope  of  Rome,  or 
any  other  potentate,  had  temporal  power  within  this  realm,  he  would  take  measures 
to  counteract  its  exercise. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  it  would  be  extremely  improper  in  the  House  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  pope  having  temporal  power  in  this  country ;  besides  which  he  thought 
the  security  afforded  by  one  individual  making  such  a  declaration  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Estcourt  moved,  that  in  the  clause,  "  And  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disown,  and 
solemnly  abjure,  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  church  establishment  as 
settled  by  law  within  this  realm,"  after  the  word  "  subvert,"  the  words,  "  And  I  do 
solemnly  swear  that  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  attempt  to  subvert  or  injure," 
should  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Peel  thought  the  committee  would  consider  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  abjure  any 
intention  to  subvert  the  present  church  establishment.  The  oath,  in  fact  went  farther 
in  that  particular  than  any  oath  which  had  been  heretofore  proposed. 

Mr.  Wynn  agreed  with  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  the  amendment  could  not  be 
introduced  into  the  oath  without  taking  from  its  effect.  He  would  even  prefer  the 
oath  if  it  were  shorter.  Any  man  who  would  not  be  bound  by  this  oath  would  not 
be  boTmd  by  any. 

The  committee  divided  :  For  the  amendment,  99  ;  Against  it,  261:  Majority,  1C2. 

At  length  the  House  resumed,  and  the  chairman  reported  progress. 

March  24,  1829. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  pro- 
posed a  verbal  amendment  in  the  clause  enacting,  "  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  vote  at  elections  of  members 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  to  be  elected  such  members :  and  also  to  vote  at  the 
elections  of  representative  peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  be  elected  such 
representative  peers,  &c.,"  on  producing  to  the  proper  officer  a  certificate  of  having 
taken  the  oath  appointed;  or  upon  taking  and  subscribing  the  oath  at  the  time.  The 
object  of  the  amendment  was,  to  render  the  p.assage  more  explicit,  and  to  provide 
for  the  case  of  Scotland,  and  that  of  persons  who  were  to  administer  the  oath. 

On  a  division,  the  original  clause  was  carried  by  158  against  54;  majority,  104. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  provide  against  the  danger 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  being  prime  minister,  or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that, 
after  the  words  "  office  of,"  and  before  the  words  "Lord  Chancellor,"  be  inserted 
the  words  "  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  security  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  would  be  a 
perfectly  delusive  one.     He  should  oppose  the  amendment,  therefore,  because  the 
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bill  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  an  equality  of  civil  rights,  unless  where 
special  grounds  justified  special  exceptions.  Even  if  a  Roman  Catholic  should  attain 
to  the  office  of  prime  minister — which  was  certainly  a  very  unlikely  thing — he  could 
not  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  church  patronage,  for  there  was  a  special  clause 
in  the  bill  which  provided  that  "  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  advise  the  Crown  in  the  appoint- 
ment to,  or  disposal  of,  any  office  or  preferment,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  in  the  united 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  which  further 
provided,  that  a  Catholic  convicted  of  so  doing  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanour,  and  disabled  for  ever  from  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under 
the  Crown.  That  appeared  to  him  a  sufficient  security  against  the  danger  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  as  prime  minister,  disposing  of  church  patronage.  From  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  the  Catholics  were  excluded,  because  the  church  patronage  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  was  inherent  in  the  office ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  the 
office  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  Church  patronage  did  not  belong  to 
that  office,  nor  was  the  person  who  filled  that  office  necessarily  prime  minister. 
Speaking  constitutionally,  he  would  say,  that  patronage  belonged  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Home  department,  for  his  name  was  always  introduced  in  every  form  con- 
nected with  the  disposal  of  the  dignities  and  preferments  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  law  of  England  never  recognised  such  an  office  as  that  of  prime  minister,  and 
it  did  not  necessai-ily  follow,  that  the  person  filling  that  conventional  office  should 
have  the  disposal  of  the  church  patronage,  for  according  to  the  law  of  England,  that 
attached  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  In  a  recent  instance  his  late  right  hon. 
friend,  Mr.  Canning,  determined  to  hold  the  office  of  prime  minister  with  that  of 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  he  knew,  for  his  right  hon.  friend  had  told  him  so,  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  was  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  his  holding  the 
two  offices  together — tliat  of  prime  minister  and  Foreign  Secretary,  and  having  the 
church  patronage  of  the  country  in  his  hands.  His  noble  friend  would,  therefore, 
see  that  the  security  wliich  he  would  propose,  was,  in  fact,  no  security  at  all.  Tlitre 
was  but  little  chance  that  a  Catholic  would  ever  be  first  lord  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  and  he  might  be  prime  minister  without  holding  that  office ;  and,  in  any 
case,  he  could  not  advise  the  Crown  in  the  disposal  of  church  patronage.  He  should 
therefore  oppose  the  amendment,  as  it  offered  no  security,  and  was  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  there  was  no  church  patronage  directly 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurj',  or  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State. 
These  offices  merely  advised  the  Crown  in  the  disposal  of  that  patronage.  The 
offices  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord-lieutenant  were  excepted ;  as  to  those  offices 
the  disposal  of  the  church  patronage  inherently  attached.  No  doubt,  the  minister 
who  advised  the  Crown  as  to  the  disposal  of  that  patronage  exercised  a  great  influence 
over  its  disposal ;  but  no  Catholic  could  do  so  without  being  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanour. *  «  *  jj.  ^^g  impossible  to  give  the  security  required,  as  the 
law  did  not  recognise  such  an  office  as  that  of  prime  minister.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law,  the  ministers  were  all  upon  an  equality,  and  his  noble  friend  would  not  effect 
his  object  by  making  an  exception  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  for  any  other 
of  the  ministers  might  be  prime  minister.  When  Lord  Chatham  was  prime  minister, 
he  did  not  hold  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

In  reply  to  jNIr.  Bright,  Mr  Peel  said, — there  was  a  security  in  the  bill,  which  he 
thought  would  completely  satisfy  the  hon.  member,  and  would  insure  his  vote  in 
favour  of  the  clause.  He  conceived  that  the  clause  gave  complete  security,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  department  would  be  easily  amenable  for  any  advice 
he  might  give,  if  the  government  were  administered  on  principles  similar  to  those 
on  which  it  had  always  been  carried  on  ;  for  he  apprehended,  that  advice  to  the 
Crown  was  reallj'  indicated  by  the  counter-signature  attached  to  those  documents, 
by  which  Church  patronage  was  disposed  of.  The  Secretary  of  State,  therefore, 
whose  name  appeared  attached  to  any  document  of  that  kind,  whether  it  were 
the  nomination  of  a  bishop,  or  for  the  disposal  of  any  other  portion  of  Church 
patronage,  must  be  considered  as  the  adviser,  and  he  thought,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  wished  to  find  out  who  was  the  adviser,  the  signature  would  afford  com- 
plete prima  facie  evidence  on  the  subject.     Therefore,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
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for  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  council ;  because  orders  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  would  be  the  evidence  as  to  the  person  who  ad- 
vised the  Crown.  The  hon.  member  had,  therefore,  perfect  security,  under  the  pre- 
sent clause,  with  respect  to  that  point. 

And,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Trant,  who  had  charged  the  right  hon.  Secretary  with 
having  said,  that  it  would  be  a  monstrous,  a  disgraceful  thing,  to  allow  them  (the 
Roman  Catholics)  to  get  into  those  great  offices, — 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  what  he  did  say,  was,  that  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  constitution,  he  considered  that  the  person  who  filled  the  office  of  prime  mi- 
nister must  have  the  disposal  of  the  church  patronage ;  and  there  was  a  provision  in 
the  bill,  declaring  that  Roman  Catholics  should  not  advise  the  Crown,  with  respect 
to  that  patronage.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  though  there  was  not  a  distinct  dis- 
qualification of  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  reference  to  the  office  of  prime  minister, 
yet  he  thought  it  would  be  so  inconvenient  for  any  person,  not  possessing  that  pa- 
tronage, to  act  as  prime  minister,  that  it  appeared  to  him  highly  improbable,  if  not 
impossible,  that  any  Roman  Catholic  would  attempt  it.  As  to  the  words  "monstrous" 
and  "disgraceful,"  they  were  little  effusions  of  the  hon.  member's  fancy.  «  *  *  • 
There  were  three  secretaries  of  state,  and  any  arrangement  witli  respect  to  their 
business  was  merely  arbitrary  and  conventional.  He  apprehended,  that  the  signature 
of  his  noble  friend  in  tlie  foreign  department,  or  of  his  right  hon.  friend  in  the  colo- 
nial department,  would  be  just  as  valid,  if  placed  to  any  of  these  documents,  as  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The  security  afforded  by  the 
bill  was,  that  there  must  be  a  Protestant  Secretary  of  State  to  sign  documents  relating 
to  church  patronage. 

In  reply  to  ]\Ir.  Bright,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  if  he  had  not  entered  into  a  detail  on 
this  subject,  it  was  because  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  hon.  member  was 
deeply  conversant  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  constitutional  law.  He  had 
an  unaffected  respect  for  the  hon.  member's  abilities  and  knowledge;  and  as  he 
believed  that  the  hon.  member  understood  the  subject  thoroughly,  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  the  three  secretaries  of 
state,  which  was  nothing  more  than  an  arbitrary  one.  In  the  absence  of  one  secre- 
tary, the  signature  of  another  was  perfectly  valid.  He  would  again  say,  that  if  a 
Roman  Catholic  secretary  gave  advice  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  church  patron- 
age, or  issued  any  document  for  that  purpose,  he  would  under  this  clause,  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  218  against  98  ;  majority,  120. 

An  amendment  by  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  that,  after  the  words  "governors  of  Ire- 
land," the  words  "  or  become  or  be  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council" 
be  inserted,  was  negatived  without  a  division ;  as  was  also  an  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Moore,  that  the  words  "or  governor,  or  acting  governor  of  any  of  the 
colonies,"  be  added  to  the  clause. 

On  the  next  clause,  Mr.  Peel,  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  clause  which 
provided  that,  "  where  such  right  of  presentation  should  belong  to  any  office  in  the 
gift  or  appointment  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  in  which  case,  if  such 
office  shall  be  held  by  a  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  rehgion,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  appoint,  by  commission  under 
the  great  seal,  such  member  or  members  of  the  privy  council,  being  a  Protestant  or 
Protestants,  as  he  or  they  should  think  fit,  to  be  a  commissioner  or  commissioners  for 
exercising  such  right  of  presentation,  while  such  office  shall  be  held  by  a  person 
professing  the  Catholic  religion,"  remarked,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle 
had  objected  to  this  part  of  the  clause,  that  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners 
might  be  under  the  control  of  a  Catholic  prime  minister,  and  therefore  they  would 
probably  exercise  their  office  under  his  influence.  He  proposed,  in  order  to  obviate 
this  objection,  that  instead  of  the  appointments  in  such  cases  devolving  upon  com- 
missioners, they  should  be  made  by  an  individual  whose  Protestantism  coiild  not  be 
suspected — he  meant  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being. 

The  clause,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  clause  inflicting  a  penalty  on  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  officiating  ex- 
cept in  usual  places  of  worship,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  this  was  a  clause  calculated  t;) 
give  great  satisfaction  to  Protestants,  and  no  dissatisfaction  to  the  Catholics. 
48 
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In  the  discussion  pf  the  clause  inflicting  a  penalty  of  £50  for  every  calendar  month 
during  which  an  unregistered  Jesuit,  or  member  of  any  monastic  order  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  bound  by  religious  vows,  shall  remain  in  the  country,  without  giving  the 
usual  notice  to  the  proper  officer,  Mr.  Monck  objected  strongly  to  this  clause,  as 
containing  severer  penalties  than  even  the  27th  of  Elizabeth,  and  comprehending  a 
wider  scope  of  operation.  It  would  embrace  the  Knights  of  Malta,  composed  of  the 
first  families  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  also  opposed  the  clause.  He  was  sorry  to  see  new  penalties  im- 
posed by  a  bill  the  object  of  which  was  to  remove  other  odious  penalties.  He 
contended,  tha,t  persons  belonging  to  monastic  orders  could  do  no  injury  to  the 
Protestant  establishments  of  this  country.  There  were  some  lay  orders  in  Ireland 
established  for  charitable  purposes,  which  had  founded  schools,  and  the  members  of 
which  were  bound  by  vows,  which  this  bill  would  aflPect.  He  would,  therefore, 
propose  as  an  amendment,  that  those  persons  who  were  not  ordained  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  the  bill;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  should  not  aftect 
lay  persons  though  bound  by  monastic  vows.  He  should,  therefore,  move,  that  the 
words  "  not  being  laymen  "  should  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Stanley  also  objected  to  the  clause.  It  would,  he  said,  afiect  the  college  of 
Stoneyhurst,  where  Jesuits  diffused  a  useful  system  of  education,  and  were  of  the 
utmost  local  advantage  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Wynn  regretted  extremely  the  invidious  tendency  of  this  clause.  If  one  of 
the  society  of  Benedictines,  in  pursuit  of  the  great  history  in  which  his  order  had 
been  for  so  many  years  employed,  were  to  come  to  England  to  search  records,  ought 
he  to  be  liable  to  this  penalty  ?  Or  if  Angelo  Mai  were  to  arrive  here  from  Rome 
to  prosecute  his  learned  studies,  ought  he  to  be  exposed  to  similar  obstruction  ? 
The  government  might  reserve  to  itself,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  control 
over  individuals,  to  be  optionally  exercised.  Such  a  course  would  be  better  than  an 
enactment  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  P.  Thompson  thought  the  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits  from  this  country  would 
be  attended  with  unmitigated  good.  That  order  had  already  been  opposed  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty ;  and  this  had  been  felt  in  every  Roman  Catholic  country.  In 
France,  a  great  struggle  had  long  been  carried  on,  to  prevent  the  Jesuits  from  mo- 
nopolizing the  establishments  for  the  education  of  youth;  and  this  opposition,  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  France,  was  the  result  of  experience,  and  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  Jesuits.  If  the  clause  had  been  introduced  as  a  substantive 
measure,  wholly  independent  of  the  general  measure,  of  which  he  entirely  approved, 
it  should  have  had  his  entire  approbation.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  the  best  part  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Labouchere  said,  he  heard  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dover  with 
regret.  He  did  not  like  the  Jesuits ;  but  he  objected  to  any  class  of  persons  being 
excluded  from  this  country,  who  conducted  themselves  with  propriety.  Nothing 
could  reconcile  him  to  this  clause,  which  was  contrary  to  the  free,  open,  and  hospi- 
table character  of  the  English  constitution.  There  were  many  scientific  and  learned 
men,  members  of  religious  orders,  and  it  would  be  paltry  and  disgraceful  to  exclude 
them  from  visiting  England.  Turks,  Pagans,  and  Infidels  were  admissible  to  this 
country;  and  it  would  be  higlily  discreditable  to  exclude  only  those  bound  by  re- 
ligious vows.  The  only  monks  which  he  (Mr.  L.)  had  ever  seen  in  this  country 
were  some  monks  of  the  Swiss  order  of  St.  Bernard.  Many  gentlemen,  in  common 
with  himself,  had  been  indebted  to  the  hospitality  of  those  persons  abroad;  and  if 
any  one  of  them  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  this  country,  on  scientific  or  literary 
pursuits,  what  pain  an  Englishman  must  feel,  on  being  obliged  to  state,  that  if  he 
or  any  of  his  brotherhood  should  come  to  England  they  would  be  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  merely  because  they  belonged  to  a  religious  order. 

Mr.  Secretakt  Pkel  defended  the 'clause.  The  present  bill  was,  he  said,  a 
measure  of  concession  to  the  Catholics,  and  should  be  met  by  persons  professing 
that  religion  in  the  same  spirit.  The  existence  of  monastic  orders  was  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  cxi>^tence  or  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  the^ 
Roman  Catholic  church.  There  was  a  wide  distinction  between  the  members  of 
monastic  orders  and  the  secular  clergy.  The  laws  of  P'.ngland  were  always  opposed 
to  monastic  orders,  and  distinguished  between  the  members  of  those  orders  and  the 
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secular  clergy.  When  the  measure  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergv  in  1793,  the  laws  against  the  monastic  orders  remained  in  force;  but  they 
were  evaded  by  means  of  secret  trusts,  which  was  an  additional  reason  why  there 
should  be  some  direct  enactment  on  the  subject.  Every  foreign  country  had  mani- 
fested a  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits;  and,  as  had  been  well  observed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Dover,  in  France  a  great  struggle  had  been  carried  on,  to  prevent  the  members 
of  that  order  from  monopolising  the  education  of  the  people.  If  the  Jesuits  were 
excluded  from  other  countries,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  resort  to 
this ;  and  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  this  order  should  meet  that  encouragement 
and  protection  in  a  Protestant  country,  which  was  denied  to  thcin  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries.  It  was  consistent  with  good  policy  that  every  precaution  siiould  be 
taken  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  those  religious  orders  into  this  country; 
and,  considering  the  nature  of  this  bill,  every  satisfaction  ought  to  be  given  to  those 
•who  entertained  apprehensions  as  to  the  consequences  of  those  monastic  orders  being 
established  here.  There  was  a  law  already  in  existence  for  the  prevention  of  Jesuit 
establishments,  but  it  was  not  found  cfi'eclive.  There  was  nothing  intolerant,  how- 
ever, in  the  proposed  clause.  Tliose  persons  at  present  resident  in  this  country  were 
allowed  to  remain,  upon  the  registration  of  their  names,  wiiich  was  not  a  very  severe 
penalty,  and  we  were  only  following  the  exam})le  of  almost  every  Roman  Catholic 
country,  in  preventing  them  from  settling  here.  If  the  House  could  hs  aware  of  the 
anxiety  and  apprehension  entertained  in  some  neighbourhoods  where  Jesuits  had 
arrived,  with  large  funds,  and  with  the  intention  of  establishing  themselves,  the 
necessity  for  some  provision  on  the  subject  would  be  most  obvious.  As  to  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  exertions  of  those  persons  in  promoting  education,  as 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick,  if  persons  wished  to  promote  educa- 
tion, it  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  they  should  bind  themselves  by  monastic 
vows.  Vows  of  celibacy,  or  vows  of  poverty,  had  surely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
promotion  of  education,  or,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  with  the  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catliolic  religion.  The  constitution  and  the  law  of  this  country  were  opposed  to 
persons  binding  themselves  by  secret  vows.  The  clause  had  given  great  satisfaction 
to  those  who  had  hitherto  offered  a  conscientious  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics;  and  for  his  part,  he  could  not  consent  to  withdraw  it,  when 
Roman  Catholic  states  had  thought  it  necessary  to  exercise  the  same  kind  of 
jealousy  with  respect  to  particular  orders. 

At  length  the  lions'^  resumed,  the  bill  was  reported,  and  the  further  consideration 
thereof  was  fi.xed  for  Friday,  the  27th. 
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Maech  25,  1820. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  "leave  to  brin<> 
in  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  regulate  the  Office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Counties  at  large,  and  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  tlie  duties  imposed  upon  those 
Functionaries."  No  one  had  more  ample  op[)ortunities  of  observing  the  manner  in 
■which  justices  of  the  peace  discharged  the  important  duties  of  their  oflice,  than  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  I)ci)artment.  With  the  most  perfect  sincerity  he 
bore  testimony  to  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  those  magistrates  performed  their 
duties ;  and  lie  hoped  he  should  never  see  the  day  when  the  country  would  be 
deprived  of  their  valuable  services,  by  any  transfer  of  their  duties  to  other  hands. 
It  was  impossible  that  they  could  be  transferred  to  any  hands  capalile  of  discharging 
them  with  more  general  satisfaction  than  those  to  which  they  were  already 
intrusted.  Tiie  object  of  the  bill  which  he  projjosed  to  introduce  would  be,  to 
facilitate  the  exercise  of  the  duties,  and  to  simplify  the  laws  which  applied  to  them  • 
but  by  no  means  to  trench  upon  the  existing  privileges  of  the  magistracy.  There 
were  in  all,  he  believed,  twenty-three  acts  whicli  related  to  the  (jualifications  and 
jurisdiction  of  magistrates.  The  enactments  in  these  were  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  complex.  He  proposed  to  proceed  as  had  been  done  with  the  criminal  laws 
last  session ;  namely,  to  unite  them  all  in  one  general  statute,  repealing  such  portions 
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as,  upon  consideration,  might  appear  unnecessary,  and  making  such  additions  as  the 
lapse  of  time  might  have  rendered  desirable.  He  would  not  then  enter  into  any 
details  ;  they  would  be  best  seen  when  the  bill  should  be  printed.  For  its  subsequent 
stages  he  would  fix  a  time  sufficiently  remote,  to  allow  of  the  fullest  consideration. 
It  might  not  be  amiss,  however,  that  he  should  then  lay  before  the  House  an  outline 
of  the  intended  measure.  The  qualification  of  magistrates  had  been  fixed,  in  the 
reign  of  George  H.,  at  £100  a-year.  Since  that  time,  the  value  of  money  had  so 
much  changed,  and  property  had  so  much  increased,  that  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
could  be  experienced  in  finding  persons  possessed  of  much  higher  qualification  than 
that ;  and  it  had  been  considered  highly  expedient  that  the  amount  should  be  raised 
from  £100  to  £300.  This, 'of  course,  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  local  magis- 
trates ;  it  was  only  to  affect  justices  of  the  peace  for  counties  at  large.  It  was  also 
intended  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  justices  of  the  quorum  and  justices  of 
the  peace ;  the  necessity  for  such  a  distinction  having  long  since  passed  away. 
Another  provision  which  he  intended  to  introduce  was  one  for  enabling  magistrates 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  material  witnesses  ;  and  he  would  likewise  propose,  that 
the  magistrate  who  issued  a  summons  should  attend  personally  to  hear  and  assist  in 
determining  the  matter  in  dispute.  His  bill  would  also  make  provision  for  the 
regular  holding  of  petty  sessions,  and  contain  ageneral  form  of  conviction;  the  want 
of  which  had  been  heretofore  seriously  felt,  and  even  by  the  legislature  itself;  for  in 
every  new  act  a  fresh  form  of  conviction  was  to  be  given;  and  for  offences  against 
the  common-law  no  settled  form  was  extant.  These  defects  he  proposed  to  remedy. 
As  respected  fines  and  penalties,  he  proposed  that  returns  should  be  regularly  made 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  he  would  introduce  a  provision  for  regulating  the  fees 
to  be  received  by  the  clerks  of  the  justices  themselves.  These,  besides  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  acts  above  referred  to,  constituted  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill. 
He  presented  it  to  the  House  with  the  greater  confidence,  it  having  been  prepared 
■with  the  assistance  of  his  hon.  friend  Mr.  Hobhouse.  Though  prevented  by  ill 
health  from  continuing  in  public  life,  he  was  anxious  to  give  to  the  country  the 
benefit  of  his  long  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


IRISH  QUALIFICATION  OF  FREEHOLDERS'  BILL. 

March  26,  1829. 

Mr.  Dawson  having  moved  the  recommitment  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Moore  moved, 
"  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  that  they  have  power  to  extend  the 
operation  of  the  bill  to  boroughs,  and  cities,  and  towns  corporate  in  Ireland." 

The  motion  v/as  negatived. 

Mr.  Moore  then  moved,  "  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  that  they 
have  the  power  of  preserving  the  existing  rights  of  Protestant  freeholders." 

Mr.  Secretart  Peel  thought  his  hon.  friend  had  acted  wisely  in  not  pressing 
his  former  resolution  to  a  division.  He  also  thought  that  when  his  lion,  friend 
considered  that  his  present  motion  was  founded  on  a  religious  distinction,  and  not 
on  political  grounds,  he  would  see  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  it  also.  His  hon. 
friend  must  see  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  grant  the  Protestant  freeholder  a  privilege 
which  they  took  from  the  Catholic,  because,  as  his  hon.  friend  stated,  the  Protestants 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  were  respectable  and  uncontrolled  in  the  exercise  of  their 
franchise  by  spiritual  influence;  for  his  hon.  friend  must  know,  that  very  many 
respectable  Catholic  freeholders,  who  had  voted  in  favour  of  Protestant  candidates, 
undismayed  by  popular  clamour,  would  be  disfranchised  by  the  bill  before  the  House, 
no  less  than  the  Protestant  freeholders.  There  then  existed  no  valid  ground  of  dis- 
tinction, so  far  as  respectability  and  freedom  from  spiritual  influence  were  con- 
cerned;  and  would  his  hon.  friend  rest  his  proposition  on  a  religious  distinction  ? 
He  was  sure  he  would  not,  and  that  tlie  force  of  the  maxim  quoted  by  his  hon. 
friend,  "  Sic  utere  tuo,  ut  alienum  non  IcedoR,^^  would  induce  his  hon.  friend  to 
withdraw  his  motion. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  Mr.  Moore  proposed  as  an 
amendment,  on  the  clause  raising  the  qualification  from  40s.  to  £10,  that  the  words 
"twenty  pounds"  be  inserted  instead  of  "  ten  pounds." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  should  give  his  most  decided  opposition  to  such  an 
amendment.  If  his  hon.  friend  would  but  look  to  the  clauses  which  regulated  and 
determined  the  £10  franchise  under  this  bill,  he  would  see,  that  the  present  quali- 
fication afforded  the  most  ample  security,  under  such  restrictions  for  its  beneficial 
exercise,  and  a  far  better  security  than  the  raising  of  it  to  £20,  under  the  existing 
system,  would  supply.  He  objected  to  this  amendment  ako,  because  it  would  go 
to  take  the  elective  franchise  from  the  counties,  and  to  throw  it  into  the  great 
towns — to  deprive  the  landed  proprietors  in  the  counties  of  their  influence,  and  to 
throw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  great  towns.  The  machinery  of 
the  bill  imposed  a  severer  test  of  the  qualification,  than  the  mere  oath  of  the  party, 
which  was  now  the  only  test  required.  He  certainly  thought  £10  was  a  proper 
medium  to  preserve.  It  would  not  so  much  restrict  the  popular  constituency  as 
£20  :  it  would,  therefore,  give  more  satisfaction,  and,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  found 
quite  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  those  interests  which  it  was  designed  to  guard. 

In  replj'  to  Mr.  Trant,  Mr.  Peel  said,  it  was  true,  as  his  hon.  friend  had  stated, 
that  wonderful  things  had  happened  since  1825  [hear,  hear!].  His  hon.  friend 
was  one  of  the  greatest  plagiarists  he  had  ever  known ;  he  had  always  his  book  ready 
to  refer  to  [hear,  and  a  laugh].  He  would  say  to  his  hon.  friend,  "  Pereant,  qui 
ante  nos  nostra  dixej-nnt"  [hear,  hear!].  Though  his  hon.  friend  was  now  adverse 
to  the  measure  proposed  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  yet,  if  a  general  election  were  to 
take  place  to-morrow,  during  the  present  state  of  the  franchise,  his  hon.  friend 
would  be  soon  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  adjusting  this  question  in  the  way  in 
which  he  hoped  the  House  would  now  adjust  it. 

The  committee  then  divided  :  For  the  Amendment,  16 ;  Against  it,  112.  Major- 
ity, 96. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 

March  27,  1829. 

In  the  debate  in  further  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  this  bill, 
Sir  R.  Vyvyan  rose  to  propose  two  amendments  in  the  clause  containing  the  oath 
to  be  taken  by  Catholics.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  bill  proposed  by 
ministers  bad  omitted  two  most  material  portions  of  the  oath  of  1791.  The  following 
words  occurred  in  that  oath,  after  the  words  "  to  the  crown  of  these  realms" — "  and 
I  do  swear  that  I  do  reject  and  detest,  as  an  unchristian  and  impious  position  that  it 
is  lawful  to  murder  or  destroy  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  for  or  under  pre- 
tence of  their  being  heretics ;  and  also,  that  unchristian  and  impious  principle,  that 
faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics  or  infidels:"  and  at  the  end  of  that  oath  were 
annexed  the  following  words,  which  were  omitted  in  the  oath  proposed  bj'  this  bill; — 
"  And  without  any  dispensation  alr^dy  granted  by  the  pope,  or  any  authority  of  the 
See  of  Rome,  or  any  person  whatever ;  and  without  thinking  that  I  am,  or  can  be 
acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this  declaration,  or  any  part  thereof, 
although  the  pope,  or  any  person  or  persons,  or  authority  whatsoever  shall  dispense 
with,  or  annul  the  same,  or  declare  that  it  was  null  or  void."  Now  he  woidd  pro- 
pose, as  an  amendment,  that  the  first  portion  of  the  oath  of  1791,  which  he  had 
read,  be  inserted  in  the  oath  contained  in  the  present  bill,  after  the  word  ''  realms," 
and  before  the  words  "and  I  do  further  declare."  It  was  well  known,  that  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  remained  unchanged ;  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple against  which  the  oath  of  1791  was  intended  to  guard,  still  actuated  professors 
of  that  creed,  might  be  gathered  from  the  events  of  modern  times.  lie  would  only 
refer  the  House  to  the  year  18 IG,  when  this  principle  of  persecution  against  heretics 
was  carried  to  its  full  extent  of  blood  and  murder  in  the  south  of  France.  He  would 
wish  to  know  from  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
omit  this  portion  of  the  oath,  containing  so  essential  a  security,  and  which  was  so 
considered  by  the  fmiraers  of  the  bill  of  1791.     As  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
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pope,  to  which  the  other  portion  of  the  oath  which  he  would  propose  to  insert  had 
reference,  he  would  only  observe,  that  it  existed  still,  and  was  recognised  in  some  of 
the  European  Catholic  countries.  The  hon.  member  concluded  by  moving  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  Secketart  Peel  said,  that  if  the  hon.  baronet  conceived  that  the  amendment 
which  he  proposed  would  offer  any  additional  security,  he  was  greatly  mistaken ; 
for  it  would  be  no  security  at  all.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  had 
omitted  the  words  from  the  oath,  which  the  hon.  baronet  now  proposed  to  insert  in 
it,  because  he  conceived  it  would  be  perfectly  unnecessary  to  call  upon  the  parties 
whom  they  were  about  to  admit  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  declare,  that  they  did  not  believe,  as  an  article  of  their  faith,  that  it  was 
lawful  to  murder  heretics.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  it  would  only  be  encumbering 
the  oath  with  an  unnecessary  declaration,  which  would  merely  serve  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  oath,  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  party  who  took  it  from 
those  parts  of  the  oath  which  were  required  to  be. taken  by  him  as  a  test  of  his 
civil  allegiance.  When  they  were  about  to  admit  the  Catholics  to  an  equality  of 
civil  and  political  privileges,  it  did  appear  to  him.  that  it  would  be  au  odious  as 
well  as  unnecessary  thing,  to  call  upon  any  man,  on  whom  they  were  going  to  confer 
such  privileges,  to  declare  that,  under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be  lawful  to  com- 
mit murder.  The  hon.  baronet  had  further  objected  to  the  present  oath,  because 
it  omitted  the  clause  which  obliged  Catholics  to  declare,  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  the  pope  possessed  the  power  to  dispense  with  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  Now, 
if  any  party  believed  that  the  pope  possessed  such  a  power  of  dispensing  with  oaths, 
it  must  be  clear,  that  no  oath  whatever  would  be  a  security  against  such  a  party. 
Against  individuals  who  entertained  such  a  belief,  if  any  there  existed,  no  oath  that 
could  be  devised  would  afford  any  security  whatever ;  the  declaration,  therefore,  in 
reference  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the  pope,  had  been  omitted  in  the  present  oath, 
because  it  was  useless  and  unnecessarj'.  The  present  oath  afforded  the  best  of  all 
securities  when  it  called  on  the  party  taking  it  to  swear  solemnly  in  the  presence  of 
God,  that  he  "  makes  this  declaration  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation  or  men- 
tal reservation  whatsoever."  If  they  could  not  believe  the  man,  who  in  the  presence 
of  God,  made  such  a  solemn  declaration  as  that,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  devise 
any  oath  which  could  bind  him,  or  atiord  them  any  security.  It  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  it  was  oaths  alone  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  seats  in  that 
House,  and  from  all  the  privileges  of  the  state.  They  were  not  excluded  by  the 
direct  operation  of  any  law  in  England  or  Ireland.  There  was  no  law  which  ex- 
cluded Roman  Catholics  as  such  :  they  were  excluded  by  the  indirect  and  conse- 
quential operation  of  oaths.  Now,  if  Roman  Catholics  held  the  belief  of  the  dis- 
pensing power  of  the  pope  in  respect  to  the  obligation  of  oaths,  what  was  it,  he 
would  ask,  that  prevented  Catholics  from  taking  their  seats  in  parliament,  and  from 
filling  the  various  offices  of  the  state  ?  As  the  law  at  present  stood,  they  allowed 
Roman  Catholics  to  give  evidence  in  the  courts  of  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
and  to  act  as  jurors  in  cases  where  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fellow-cititizens 
were  concerned.  Would  it  be  right  to  call  upon  those  men  whom  they  were  now 
about  to  admit  to  the  highest  privileges,  to  declare,  that  they  did  not  believe  that 
any  power  could  absolve  them  from  an  oath  ?  And  were  they  further  to  call  upon 
such  individuals  to  declare,  that  they  did  not  believe  that  it  was  lawful  to  murder 
heretics  or  to  destroy  any  persons  fiar  or  under  pretence  of  their  being  heretics  ? 
If  it  were  possible  that  such  a  belief  should  exist  amongst  the  Catholics,  they  should 
not  only  not  admit  them  to  the  privileges  which  this  bill  went  to  confer  upon  them, 
but  they  should  disqualify  them  from  giving  evidence  in  courts  of  justice,  and  from 
discharging  the  duties  of  jurors,  where  they  exercised  a  power  over  the  lives  and 
properties  of  their  fellow-citizens.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment had  determined  to  omit  the  words,  the  insertion  of  which  was  now  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  baronet,  feeling,  as  they  did,  convinced,  that  if  a  man  could  not  he 
l)elieved  after  taking  the  present  oath,  there  was  no  possible  oath  by  which  they  could 
attempt  to  bind  liis  conscience. 

After  some  discussion,  the  two  resolutions  were  put  and  negatived. 

Colonel    Sibthorp  gave   notice   that    he  should   move  an  •amendment    to  the 
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claase  which  enabled  Roman  Catholics,  to  be  members  of  lay  corporations.  In  pao-e 
6,  line  27,  after  the  words  "  or  any  college  or  school  or  ecclesiastical  foundation 
within  this  realm,"  he  proposed  to  add  the  words,  "  or  to  enable  any  person  or  persons 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  vote,  or  to  have  any  power  or  control,  in 
matters  relating  to  the  management  or  appropriation  of  sums  of  money,  or  other 
grants  wliich  have  heretofore  been  made,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  made,  in  aid, 
support  or  endowment  of  schools,  alms-houses,  or  charitable  institutions,  of  Pro- 
testant foundation."  He  had  before  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  propose 
this  amendment.  As  he  understood  the  bill,  it  was  not  intended  to  enable  Catholics 
to  act,  in  respect  of  the  foundations  in  any  way  in  which  they  were  now  disabled 
from  acting;  and  he  supposed,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  his 
amendment.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  sufficient  security. 
For  his  own  part,  he  considered  all  securities  as  nonsense  [a  laugh]  ;  but  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  generally  understood,  that  something  under  the  name  of  securities  should 
be  added  to  the  bill,  he  would  contribute  his  mite  towards  that  something.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  get  as  much  power  as  possible 
into  their  hands;  indeed,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ex- 
pressed his  apprehension  of  this  propensity  to  power  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics. 
One  of  the  great  instruments  of  power  was  money  ;  and  though  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  secure  all  corporate  funds  from  the  control  of  the  Catholics,  yet,  not  being 
able  to  do  that,  he  now  proposed  to  place  beyond  their  reach  such  funds  at  least  as 
were  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  schools,  alms-houses,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  Protestant  foundation. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  was  anxious  to  accommodate  the  hon.  member  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power;  but  as  the  hon.  member  had  told  them,  that  he  looked  upon  all  securi- 
ties with  contempt,  he  thought  on  the  hon.  member's  own  showing,  the  amendment 
was  mere  surplusage.  The  part  of  the  bill,  in  which  the  hon.  member  proposed  to 
introduce  his  amendment  began  thus — "  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing 
in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  enable  any  persons,  otherwise  than  as  they 
are  now  by  law  enabled,  to  hold,  enjoy,  or  exercise  any  office,"  and  so  forth.  In  this 
clause,  therefore,  there  was  no  specific  mention  of  Roman  Catholics ;  while,  in  the 
amendment,  there  was  a  specific  mention  of  them.  He  really  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  amendment,  nor  could  he  see  how  far  it  might  extend.  In  the  case  of  family 
trustees.  Catholics  might  have  influence  over  institutions,  such  as  were  mentioned  in 
the  amendment.  Did  the  hon.  member  mean  to  deprive  them  of  that  influence  ?  Did 
he  mean  to  disqualify  a  Catholic  who  might  have  been  confided  in  by  the  person 
making  a  bequest,  from  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  trust  committed  to  him  ?  The 
amendment  did  not  relate  to  corporate  funds  :  it  was  a  general  disqualification. 
There  might  be  a  trust  left  by  a  Protestant  family;  the  object  of  the  trust  might  be 
a  Protestant ;  and  yet,  by  succession  or  by  appointment,  a  Roman  Catholic  might  be 
or  become  the  trustee.  To  such  a  case  this  amendment  would  apply ;  and  it  would 
disqualify  the  Roman  Catholic.  Pie  really  thought  that  the  hon.  member  would  do 
better  by  adhering  to  his  original  intention  of  giving  notice  of  this  amendment,  and 
refraining  from  moving  it  then. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  afterwards  begged  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  the  amendment,  and 
to  give  notice  that  he  would  move  it  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Sir  R.  Vyvyan,  on  the  clause  relating  to  the  Jesuits,  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  clause  run  thus: — "Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  every  Jesuit,  and  every 
member  of  any  other  religious  order,  community,  or  society  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
whatever  be  his  title,  character,  or  designation  (this  was  particularly  necessary,  for 
a  greater  difficulty  never  existed  than  that  of  finding  out  who  really  were  Jesuits) 
bound  by  monastic  or  other  vows,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  act, 
shall  be  within  his  majesty's  dominions,  shall  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  or  place,  or  his  deputy,  or  to  the  governor  of  the  colony  where  such 
person  shall  reside,  a  statement  in  the  form  and  containing  the  particulars  set  forth 
in  the  schedule  to  this  act  annexed. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Peel  said  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  House  would  be 
able  to  discuss  the  amendment  to  more  advantage,  if  the  hon.  baronet  would  state  the 
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general  outline  of  the  plan  he  meant  to  propose  with  respect  to  the  monastic  ordei'5« 
That  information  once  given,  the  whole  question  might  be  discussed  together. 

Sir  R.  Vyvyan  stated  his  object  to  be,  that  the  provisions  of  the  biU  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  colonies,  and  that  stronger  means  should  be  adopted  for  preventing  the 
increase  of  monastic  institutions  of  every  kind. 

Mr.    Peel  said,  the  hon.   baronet  had   now  stated  generally  what  enactments 
he   contemplated.      For  himself,  his  desire  was,  that  justice  should  be  observed 
towards  individuals  while  the  object  of  preventing  the  spread  and  increase  of  those 
monastic  institutions  should  be  effected.     He   entirely  concurred  with  the  hon. 
baronet  in  thinking,  that  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  interests  of  a  Protestant 
state  to  follow  the  example  of  other  states,  governed  by  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns, 
and  to  take  the  precautions  which  they  had  taken  against  any  danger  to  their  rights, 
which  might  be  apprehended  from  those  monastic  orders.     It  was  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  take  care  that  the  Protestant  institutions  of  this  country  were  not  abused, 
by  allowing  those  Jesuits  who  were  expelled  from  other  places  to  assemble  here ; 
but  in  doing  that  they  ought  to  have  a  proper  regard  to  the  just  rights  of  individuals. 
Now,  in  pursuing  this  enquiry,  it  was  material  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  instance,  what 
was  the  existing  law  with  respect  to  the  Jesuits,  and  with  reference  to  monastic  or- 
ders generally  in  England  and  Ireland;  and  to  see  whether  those  individuals  were 
not  here  on  the  faith  of  that  existing  law.     They  would  then  have  to  enquire,  whether 
the  present  bill  which  would  prevent  the  future  admission  of  British  subjects  in  this 
country  into  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  and  which  would  also  prevent  the  arrival  of 
foreign  Jesuits  in  the  United  Kingdom,  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  every  apprehended 
danger?     Now,  the  state  of  the  law  in  England  and  Ireland  was  this: — At  present 
tliere  was  in  Ireland  no  law  whatever  against  the  Jesuits  or  the  monastic  orders. 
He  did  not  know  what  the  state  of  the  law  was  before  1793;  but  since  1793  he 
apprehended  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  of  Ireland  to  prevent  the  residence  of 
Jesuits,  or  of  other  monastic  orders  in  that  country.     In  England,  since  1791,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  residence  of  Jesuits  here :  but  the  law  gave  the  Roman 
Catholic,  who  took  the  oath  of  1791,  the  express  power  to  belong,  if  he  pleased,  to 
any  of  the  monastic  orders.     The  act  of  1791  provided,  "that  no  Roman  Catholic 
who  has  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  hereinafter  appointed  to  be  taken,  shall  be 
presented,  indicted,  sued,  prosecuted,  or  convicted,  in  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  court 
for  being  a  papist,  or  a  reputed  papist,  or  Roman  Catholic  priest  or  deacon,  or  for 
entering  into  any  ecclesiastical  order  or  community."     The  part  of  the  bill  which 
he  was  now  reading  related  to  the  Jesuit  in  his  individual  capacity,  and  it  had  the 
eiFect  of  preventing  any  person  from  being  prosecuted  as  a  Jesuit,  in  his  individual 
capacity.     As  to  monastic  endowments,  the  law  of  1791  left  that  subject  exactly  as 
it  stood  before.     Such  endowments  were  illegal.     The  endowment  of  a  college  for 
Jesuits,  or  for  any  other  monastic  order  whatever,  was  contrary  to  law,  and  if  dis- 
covered, became  forfeited.     The  existing  law,  therefore,  which  the  act  of  1791  did 
not  touch,  gave  as  complete  security  as  law  could  give,  against  the  application  of 
property  to  the  support  of  monastic  orders,  or  to  any  other  superstitious  uses  of  that 
nature.     What  was  looked  to  by  the  act  was,  merely  the  individual  capacity  of  any 
Roman  Catholic.     The  law  did  not  touch  him;  and  he  might  in  his  private  capacity, 
attach  himself  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  or  to  any  other  monastic  order,  under  that  act 
which  specifically  declared,  that  he  should  not  be  liable  to  prosecution.     He  thought, 
therefore,  though  policy  might  require  that  they  should  interdict  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  Jesuits  at  present  here,  that  it  would  be  a  very  harsh  measure  to  de- 
prive individuals  of  the  liberty  to  reside  in  this  country,  after  they  had  relied  for 
protection  and  security  on  the  existing  law.     If  the  statute  of   1791    had  given 
them  notice,   that,  at  a   future   time   they  would   be   deprived  of  this   privilege, 
they  would  not  probably  have  come  to  this  country,  or  remained  here.     But  they 
had,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  permission  to  stay  here  for  their  lives;   and 
under   these  circumstances,  he  conceived   it   would  be   unjust   to  interfere   with 
them.     The  bill  left  the  law  as  it  found  it,  with  respect  to  monastic  endowments: 
it  compelled  the  Jesuit,  or  the  member  of  any  other  monastic  order,  to  register  him- 
self, so  that  the  government  must  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  number  of  those 
persons;  and  it  likewise  forbade  the  arrival  in  England  of  any  more  individuals  of 
that  class.     If  there  were  any  British  subjects,  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  measure, 
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■who,  relying  on  the  statute  of  1791,  became  Jesuits,  they  had  a  right  to  come  for- 
ward and  perform  the  act  of  registration  under  this  bill.  But  notice  was  given, 
that  after  the  act  came  into  operation,  any  Britisii  subjects  wlio  connected  themselves 
■with  the  Jesuits,  or  any  other  community  of  that  nature,  could  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefit  of  this  law.  This  ■was  going,  he  thought,  as  far  as  they  should  go. — 
The  hon.  baronet  wished  to  extend  this  measure  to  the  colonies.  But  he  ought  to 
recollect  that  some  of  the  colonies  were  peculiarly  circumstanced.  He  did  not  ex- 
actly know  the  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  Canada.  He  believed  the  College  of 
Jesuits  there  had  been  suspended;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  a  difficult  and  delicate 
matter  to  legislate  on  this  subject  for  a  colony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  almost 
entirely  Roman  Catholics.  In  Canada  the  legislature  had  the  power  of  regulating 
the  Jesuits.  In  those  colonies  which  had  no  legislature,  the  Crown  had  the  power 
of  regulation.  His  wish  was  to  extend  this  law  to  all  colonies  where  there  were 
Roman  Catholics.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  the  governor's  requiring  a  return  of 
all  the  monastic  orders  and  of  Jesuits  in  each  colony.  The  effect  of  the  present  bill 
was,  not  to  abolish  all  the  monastic  establishments  for  education,  but  to  prevent  an 
increase  in  tlieir  number.  In  1800,  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  in  France,  there 
was  a  great  resort  of  foreign  regulars  to  this  country :  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
was  in  consequence  called  to  the  subject,  and  a  bill  passed  that  House,  which  re- 
quired the  registration  of  all  foreign  regulars  residing  temporarily  in  this  country, 
and  prevented  any  addition  to  their  number.  This  bill,  which  did  not  affect  British 
subjects  who  were  affected  by  the  bill  of  1791,  did  not  pass  into  a  law  ;  it  was  re- 
jected in  the  House  of  Lords,  mainly  owing  to  the  speech  of  Bishop  Horsley;  so 
that  the  Jesuit  would  appeal  to  the  bills  of  1791  and  1800.  In  his  opinion,  much 
less  evil  would  be  occasioned  by  suffering  them  to  remain,  than  by  violating  a  kind  of 
pledge  given  them  by  the  legislature. 

After  some  desultory  conversation, 

Mr.  Peel  proposed  a  clause,  providing  that  where  the  name  of  George  the  Fourth 
occurred  in  the  oath,  it  should  be  altered,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reign for  the  time  being.  This  clause  Avas  necessary,  he  observed,  to  obviate  any 
objection  that  the  oath,  in  its  present  state,  would  apply  only  to  his  present  Majesty. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Peel  then  stated,  that  it  might  be  desirable  that  an  individual  Jesuit  might 
be  allowed  to  reside  in  England  for  a  limited  time  ;  there  might  be  eminent  scholars 
or  persons  specially  called  here,  to  whom  it  might  be  proper  to  extend  this  indulgence. 
The  clause  he  should  propose  for  this  object,  provided,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State,  by  licence,  to  allow  a  foreign  Jesuit  or 
member  of  a  religious  order,  as  aforesaid,  to  come  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
remain  therein  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  -with  power  to  revoke 
such  licence  if  he  should  see  fit;  and  if  such  foreign  Jesuit  or  other  person  did  not 
depart  within  twenty  days  after  the  licence  had  been  revoked,  or  within  twenty  days 
after  the  expiration  of  the  licence,  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  be 
banished  for  life  from  the  United  Kingdom.  He  shoiild  also  propose,  in  another 
clause,  that  a  list  of  all  such  licences  granted  within  the  preceding  twelve  months  be 
laid  before  Parliament  each  session. 

The  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

Sir  R.  Vyvyan  moved  a  cla-use,  of  which  the  effect  wns,  that  no  Jesuit  or  member 
of  any  monastic  institution  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  under  a  penalty,  for  the  first 
conviction,  of  £200 ;  for  the  second  of  £500  ;  and  for  the  third  of  banishment  for 
life.  He  intended  also  to  propose,  that  if  within  three  months  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  any  monastic  establishment  should  harbour  any  young  person,  being  a 
subject  of  his  Majesty,  the  establishment  sho'jld  be  dissolved. 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  the  clause  would  be  unjust,  because  the  act  of  1791  gave 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  the  right  to  keep  schools  for  the  education  of  Catholic  youth ; 
and  the  clause  now  proposed  prevented  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  from  being 
educated  by  Jesuits.  With  respect  to  schoolmasters,  the  act  required  that  their 
names  should  be  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  parties  ■who  kept  a  school 
on  the  faith  of  the  act  would  have  just  ground  of  complaint.  On  the  principle  of 
public  faith  it  was  objectionable.     Although  it  might  be  desirable  to  prevent  the 
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education  of  youth  by  Catholics,  he  would  rather  stand  on  the  public  ground  of 
good  faith. 

The  amendment  was  negatived.  On  the  motion,  that  the  bill  be  engrossed,  the 
House  divided,  Ayes,  233  ;  Noes,  106  ;  Majority,  127. 

March  30,  1829. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  the  Marquis  of  Ohandos  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Peel  said: — Sir,  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  on  this  occasion  is  the  least  effective  of  his  two  speeches ;  and 
with  the  charges  it  makes  against  me,  it  contains  a  challenge — a  challenge  I  am 
about  to  accept,  while  I  attempt  to  defend  the  bill  against  the  charges  he  has  made. 
If  that  speech  contains  all  the  imputations  against  the  measure  with  which  it  can  be 
visited,  I  must  confess  I  have  not  heard,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  debates — and  I 
have  listened  throughout  to  the  eloquent  speeches  made  by  the  defenders  of  the 
measure — but  I  did  not  hear  any  one  with  such  complete  satisfaction  as  I  heard  the 
speech  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton  made  against  the  bill.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  attacked  the  policy  of  the  bill — and  why  ?  The  hon. 
gentleman,  Sir,  has  hunted  up  some  quotation,  some  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Allybone, 
in  order  to  prove  the  impolicy  of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  seats  on  the  judg- 
ment bench  ;  and  ail  I  heard  went  only  to  prove,  that  because  Mr.  Justice  Allybone 
held  an  absurd  opinion,  or  made  use  of  an  absurd  argument,  we  must  now  expect 
the  same  doctrines  from  any  Roman  Catholic  who  should  become  a  justice.  But 
how  would  the  doctrines  laid  down  apply  to  the  Protestants  ?  Were  these  arguments, 
at  the  same  time,  not  equally  erroneous  ?  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  any  man  who  lays  down  an  obnoxious,  or  incorrect,  doctrine  on 
the  bench,  is,  by  so  doing,  not  only  disqualified  himself  for  civil  liberty,  but  his 
erroneous  doctrine  is  to  disqualify  all  the  persons  who  profess  the  same  faith  through 
all  generations.  On  this  principle,  I  ask,  what  will  become  of  the  lawyers  of  1829, 
if  they  are  to  be  judged  by  the  doctrines  of  the  last  century  ?  What  was  done.  Sir, 
on  the  question  of  ship  money  ?  Were  the  judges  on  that  occasion  Roman, Catholics  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  draw  any  argument  against  any  opinion  from  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  men  during  a  bad  time?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  for  a  moment,  that  because 
Mr.  Justice  Allybone  held  an  opinion  in  such  times  which  was  not  the  same  as  that 
held  by  his  colleagues,  that  his  opinion  is  for  ever  to  exclude  Catholics  from  the 
judgment  seat?  What,  however,  did  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  say  on  the  same  occa- 
sion—" Now,  gentlemen,  any  thing  that  shall  disturb  the  government,  or  make 
mischief  and  a  stir  among  the  people,  is  certainly  within  the  case  oi Lihellis  Famosis, 
and  I  must  in  short  give  you  my  opinion — I  do  take  it  to  be  libel."  Other  judges,  not 
Catholics,  held  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Justice  Allybone.  Now,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  quotes  a  Catholic  judge;  but  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  wanted, 
the  other  evening,  to  hurl  a  sarcasm  against  my  noble  friend,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  then 
he  referred  to  Lord  Chancellor  Shaftesbury,  and  to  Lord  Chancellor  Jeifries.  When 
he  is  to  oppose  the  Catholics,  he  refers  to  the  errors  of  a  Catholic ;  when  he  attacks 
a  Protestant,  he  finds  arms  amongst  Protestants.  But  we  disclaim  the  doctrines 
— we  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  acts — of  those  judges ;  and  so  may  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  day  disclaim  the  doctrines,  and  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  decisions, 
of  Mr.  Justice  Allybone,  as  we  disclaim  the  doctrines  of  Lord  Chancellor  Shaftes- 
bury, and  refuse  to  do  homage  to  the  cruelties  of  Chief  Justice  Jeffries.  The 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  worth  nothing,  for  it  tells  against  the 
Protestants  quite  as  much  as  against  the  Catholics. 

As  I  have  disposed  of  this  point,  and  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
alluded  to  me,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  advert  to  the  points  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  I  must  first  say  that  no  person  could  have  been  so  much 
surprised,  I  may  say  astonished,  as  1  was,  at  the  speech  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  made  from  this  bench.  I  cannot  express,  indeed,  the  surprise, 
the  astonishment,  which  that  speech  excited  in  me.  Sir,  up  to  that  hour,  no  person 
heard  of  the  intention  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  make  a  speech,  and 
no  person  heard  of  the  indignation  by  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says 
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he  was  actuated,  nor  of  the  dangers  from  the  political  antipathy  of  the  Catholics  to 
which  he  then  aHiuled.  Sir,  I  will  narrate  facts.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
has  informed  the  House  correctly,  that  a  communication  was  made  to  him  seven  days 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  of  the  intentions  of  the  government  as  to  this  bill. 
But  why  was  the  communication  made  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  no 
confidential  adviser  of  tiie  Crown.  We  were  not  bound  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  the 
course  of  policy  which  we  meant  to  pursue.  We  had  merely  to  resort  to  his  assistance 
— not  for  advice  as  to  the  course  we  meant  to  pursue,  but  for  his  legal  assistance  in 
framing  the  measures  we  intended  to  submit  to  parliament.  The  House  would 
suppose,  when  this  communication  was  made  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
that  he  had  declared  that  he  could  not  assist  to  draw  the  bill,  and  that  he  could  not 
support  the  principle  of  the  measure  ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  said  nothing  whatever, 
by  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  measure.  I  am  bound 
to  add,  Sir,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  assist  in  drawing  the  bill  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association.  We  thought  it  was  not  fair  to  ask  his 
assistance  in  drawing  the  bill  to  put  down  the  Catholic  Association,  without  com- 
municating to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  whole  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  fur  as  the  principle  of  the  measure  was  concerned.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  made  no  objections  ;  he  assisted  in  drawing  the  bill  to  suppress  the 
Catholic  Association.  He  did  more.  He  assisted  us  with  his  legal  advice  in  draw- 
ing up  the  present  bill,  both  as  respects  the  law  of  endowments  and  of  ecclesiastical 
charities.  It  was  not  until  the  '23rd  of  February,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man expressed  any  opinion  against  the  measure,  or  any  determination  not  to  draw 
the  bill.  But  parliament  met  on  the  5th  of  February.  The  intentions  of  the 
government  were  communicated  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seven  daj^s 
before  tiie  meeting  of  parliament;  he  assisted  in  drawing  the  bill  for  suppressing  the 
Catholic  Association;  he  assisted  us  with  his  advice,  with  respect  to  the  law  of 
endowments,  and  superstitious  uses,  and  he  never  during  that  time  expressed  any 
doubt  of  the  general  policy  of  the  measure.  When  the  time  came  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  my  noble  friend,  who  had  given  notice  that  the  measure  would  be  submitted 
to  parliament  on  the  5th  March,  that  all  the  details  of  the  measure  should  be  pre- 
pared— for  about  the  principle  we  had  previously  agreed — when  it  became  necessary 
that  my  noble  friend  should,  on  the  •23rd  of  February,  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman to  prepare  the  bill,  is  there  any  man  who  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  the  other  evening,  who  would  not  suppose  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  displayed  his  indignation,  and  answered  :  "  I  foresee  danger  to 
my  country  from  the  measure,  and  I  have  sworn  an  oath  which  will  not  allow  me  to 
assist  you  ?"  [Sir  C.  Wetherell  offered  a  momentary  interruption  without  rising 
from  his  seat;  but  what  it  was  could  only  be  ascertained  by  persons  immediately 
around  him.  Mr.  Peel  continued.]  No,  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  brings  forward 
the  date  of  the  formal  communication  made  to  him  on  the  subject,  for  the  purpose 
of  grounding  upon  it  a  charge  against  his  Majesty's  government.  I  will  state  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  I  declare  it  was  not  until  the  night  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman made  the  declaration  in  his  speech,  that  I  or  others  had  any  grounds  for 
supposing  that  his  repugnance  to  this  measure  arose  from  the  oath  he  had  taken  as 
Attorney -general.  In  answer  to  the  communication  made  to  him,  he  said,  he  could 
not  give  his  individual  support  to  the  bill ;  that  was  his  answer,  and  the  only  objec- 
tion offered  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  it,  as  far  as  we  were  cognizant, 
until  his  speech  in  this  House.  [Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear].  Be  it  remembered, 
that  that  speech  was  made  by  an  Attorney-general  of  the  Crown,  holding  office  at 
the  moment, — not  having  resigned  it — for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  charge  against 
the  government  under  which  he  acted:  and  at  the  same  time  complaining  that  he 
did  not  know  the  intention  of  ministers  until  a  short  period  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament.  This  confidential  officer  of  the  Crown,  of  his  own  accord,  discloses  the 
date  of  a  communication  confidentially  and  officiallj'  made  to  him  on  the  subject. 
[Hear,  hear].  These  are  the  plain  facts — thus  has  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
acted.  One  would  have  thought,  that  having  predetermined  so  to  act,  he  was  not 
warranted  in  holding  office  for  a  moment;  yet  he  did  so,  although  he  had  not 
resigned,  nor  signified  his  intention  to  resign.  Certainly,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  not  warranted  in  stating  the  date  of  an  official 
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communicatioii,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  charge  against  government  for  its 
conduct  in  connexion  with  that  communication. 

"With  respect  to  the  law  of  the  case,  I  am  aware  of  the  tremendous  difficulty 
which  an  unlearned  individual  like  myself  must  find,  in  attempting  to  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  an  hon.  gentleman  so  skilful  and  sagacious  upon  that  subject.  Yet  I 
must  here  observe,  that  if  I  have  any  understanding  of  the  bill,  nothing  has  more 
reconciled  me  to  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  being  deprived  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  assistance,  than  the  circumstance  of  his  finding  fault  with  the  measure 
upon  such  legal  grounds  as  he  has  done.  Step  by  step  will  I  follow  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  through  his  objections.  His  observations  have  made  me  regard 
the  bill  as  even  better  than  I  before  thought.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
states  as  his  first  objection  to  the  bill,  that  it  opens  and  allows  an  unrestricted  inter- 
course with  the  See  of  Rome.  The  bill  does  no  such  thing.  It  does  not  repeal  a 
single  act  which  now  restrains  that  intercourse.  If  we  legalized  that  intercourse,  by 
establishing  a  commission  to  inspect  and  regulate  it,  we  should  by  that  have  recog- 
nised it.  But  as  the  bill  stands,  it  does  no  such  thing.  Every  act  which  prohibits 
that  intercourse  remains  untouched  in  the  Statute  Book.  The  bill  admits  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  exercise  of  equal  civil  rights  with  Protestants,  and  does  not 
recognise  the  intercourse  with  the  Holy  See.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
then,  has  confounded  two  things  essentially  different. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  accuses  me  of  having  abandoned  the  clauses 
which  were  found  in  the  bill  of  1825,  for  appointing  a  commission  of  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  who  should  enquire  into  the  character  of  candidates  for  ecclesiastical 
places,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Crown.  Sir,  I  did  abandon  those  clauses,  because 
I  thought  them  utterly  useless.  The  commission  of  bishops  was  to  report  on  the 
loyalty  of  any  ecclesiastical  candidates.  This  was  invalid  as  a  security.  I  know 
not  what  loyalty  means,  or  how  it  is  to  be  ascertained.  Those  who  take  the  oaths 
prescribed,  are  to  be  considered  as  complying  with  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
legislature,  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  loyal.  I  abandoned  the  clauses,  then, 
because  I  thought  them  useless  a  a  security ;  and  had  the  Crown  appointed  a 
commission  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  enquire  into  the  character  of  candidates, 
and  report  that  to  the  Crown,  it  would  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  a 
recognition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England ;  which  it  is  better  should 
not  be  recognised  by  the  government  of  this  country.  For  these  reasons  I  aban- 
doned the  provisions  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  reproaches  me  with 
having  given  up.  .The  same  reasons  apply  to  the  clauses  for  the  inspection  of  the 
intercourse  with  Rome,  to  be  found  in  former  acts.  Those  clauses  provided,  that 
what  was  purely  of  a  spiritual  nature  should  be  excepted  from  the  inspection  ;  and 
this  allowed  such  large  exceptions,  that  I  thought  it  was  of  no  use.  With  such 
exceptions,  the  clause  would  not  have  imposed  any  real  restrictions,  while  the  enact- 
ing it  would  have  recognised  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church.  It  seemed  to  me  better, 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  clause,  and  not  to  recognise  that  Church,  Now  we  do 
not  recognise  it,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  possess  a  security  that  can  never  answer 
the  purpose  expected  from  it.  For  these  reasons,  then,  I  abandoned  the  securities 
formerly  demanded  in  bills  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics.  It  has  been  well  said  oJ 
them,  that  they  served  as  a  blind  to  the  Protestants,  without  affording  them  any 
effectual  security. 

Next  comes  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  objection  as  to  the  oath  that  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  is  to  take,  disclaiming  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  church  es- 
tablishment, and  swearing  never  to  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  he  is  or  may  become 
entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  government  in 
the  united  kingdom.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
omission  of  a  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  of  the  exploded  dogmas  that 
faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  that  in  certain  cases  murder  may  be  meri- 
toriously committed.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  that  I  have  not  inserted 
in  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  declaration  that  they  are  not  ex- 
cused from  holding  faith  with  Protestants,  and  are  not  bound  to  kill  them.  But  why 
should  we  retain  offensive  words  that  are  better  omitted  ?  We  omitted  them  because 
it  seemed  wiser  to  do  so;  and  now  we  arc  charged  with  having  abandoned  all  securi- 
ty for  the  Protestant  church,  because  we  have  not  imposed  a  declaration  on  the  Ca- 
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tholics,  that  they  are  bound  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  and  are  not  bound  to  kill 
Protestants.  If  the  words  are  omitted,  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  thinks  that 
the  C^atholics  will  not  incur  the  same  penalties  as  under  the  act  of  1793.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  must  recollect  that  Lord  Kldon  took  part  in  drawing  up  the 
bill  of  1791  ;  but  he  was  also  attorney-general  in  1793.  1  admit  that  those  who 
were  parrties  to  the  act  of  1793  are  not  called  on  to  be  parties  to  this  measure,  because 
this  act  goes  much  beyond  that  in  the  privileges  it  grants;  but  the  |)reamble  of  the 
bill  of  1793  says,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  shall  not  incur  any  penalties,  forfeitures, 
or  pains,  whatever,  more  than  Protestants,  on  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  that 
act.  The  exceptions  in  the  bill  of  1793  were  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  present 
bill.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  that  the  Roman  Catholics'  oath  will 
not  prevent  Protestants  from  entering  the  House.  If  this  arg-ument  is  well  founded, 
how  does  he  reconcile  it  with  the  declaration  of  the  Dissenters,  and  with  the  oath 
of  a  Privy-councillor?  The  declaration  of  a  Dissenter,  when  he  enters  parliament 
is,  that  he  will  not  use  any  power  or  influence  he  may  possess,  by  virtue  of  any  oflice 
he  holds,  to  weaken  Jhe  Protestant  church  establishment,  or  to  disturb  the  bishops 
and  clergy  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  authority.  The  bill  admits  the  Roman 
Catholics  into  the  Privy  Council,  calling  on  them  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  will  not 
use  their  privileges  for  the  injury  of  the  established  church.  We  are  not  willing  that 
the  Catholics  should  be  excluded,  and  we  are  willing  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  established  church ;  the  reason  for  introducing  the  oath  is,  that  similar  oaths 
have  been  formerly  introduced. 

The  next  objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  to  the  clause  which  gives 
the  power  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  exercise  the  right  of  presentation  to 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  preferment,  in  case  the  appointment  to  such  a  benefice 
shall  belong  to  an  office  the  holder  of  which  is  a  Catholic.     We  are  willing  to 
remedy  any  plausible  objection  to  the  bill;  but  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
has  so  many  objections  to. make  to  the  measure,  why  did  he  not  attend  ihc  committee, 
instead  of  reserving  all  his  objections  to  this  last  stage  of  the  measure  ?     An  objec- 
tion was  made  in  the  committee,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  the  best  person  to  hold  in  his  hands  any  power  to  present  to  ecclesiastical 
preferment.     We  were  willing  to  listen  to  that  suggestion  ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  reserves  his  objections  to  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  when,  if  they  be 
well  founded,  the  evil  cannot  be  remedied.     The  objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  however,  is  not  well  founded,  when  he  states  that  the  church  preferment 
of  Scotland  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    The  bill 
does  no  such  thing;  and  either  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  not  read,  or  has 
not  understood  the  bill,  if  he  supposes  that  it  vests  any  power  over  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     The  bill  does  not  vest  the 
archbishop  with  any  patronage  or  preferment  whatever.     But  as  there  is  certain 
church  preferment  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  which  is  disposed  of  under  the  advice  • 
of  a  responsible  minister,  should  the  minister  of  the  Home  Department  be  a  Roman 
Catholic,  in  that  case  he  cannot  advise  the  Crown  in  giving  away  this  preferment, 
which  must  only  be  done  by  a  Protestant  minister.      There  are,  however,  some 
offices  under  the  Crown,  such  as  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
which  bestows  on  its  holder,  virtute  officii^  a  right  to  present  to  certain  ecclesiastical 
preferments;  and  the  bill  provides,  that  if  such  offices  are  held  by  a  Roman  Catlio- 
lic  the  presentation  to  those  preferments  shall  be  exercised  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     Now  it  does  so  happen,  that  in  Scotland  there  is  not  a  single  civil 
office  which  has  annexed  to  it  any  church  patronage.     In  this  case,  then,  of  such 
offices  as  I  have  alluded  to  being  held  by  Catholics,  the  patronage  belongs  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury :  the  presentations  by  the  Crown  must  be  made  by  the 
advice  of  a  responsible  minister. 

The  next  objection  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  to  the  clause 
relating  to  the  scholastic  establishments.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  objects 
to  the  words  "ecclesiastical  schools;"  but  in  fact,  the  bill  makes  no  alteration  in 
the  law  in  tliis  respect,  and  Protestant  foundations  will,  as  heretofore,  have  only 
Protestant  masters.  We  have  foreseen  this  objection,  and  we  come  prepared  to  leave 
out  the  words  "  schools  of  ecclesiastical  foundation,"  so  as  to  make  the  clause  apply 
to  schools  generally.     The  act  will  not  then  give  any  persons  any  new  powers  in  this 
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respect,  nor  entitle  them  to  any  exception,  which  they  do  not  now  possess.     The  bill 
will  then  leave  the  Catholics  their  schools,  and  the  Protestants  theirs. 

The  next  objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is,  that  all  the  penalties 
are  pecuniary ;  and  that  the  offences  are  to  be  prosecuted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney-general,  who  may  be  a  Catholic  ;  or,  if  willing  to  prosecute,  the  minister 
may  be  a  Catholic,  and  appoint  another  Attorney -general.  In  the  first  plage,  the 
House  must  suppose  the  Attorney-general  unwilling  to  prosecute ;  but  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  might  have  recollected  that  some  Attorneys-general,  at  least,  have 
some  respect  for  the  oath  they  take.  In  the  next  place,  the  penalties  are  not  alto- 
gether pecuniary;  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  read  the  whole  clause,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  four  last  lines  stated  that  the  person  should  lose  his  office, 
The  clause  is  this  : — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
shall  enter  upon  the  ex^ercise  and  enjoyment  of  any  office  or  franchise,  or  of  any 
office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  his  majesty,  not  having,  in  manner,  and  at  the 
time  aforesaid,  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  hereinbefore  appointed  and  set  forth, 
then,  and  in  every  such  case,  such  person  shall  forfeit  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds :  and  the  appointment  of  such  person  to  the  office,  franchise,  or 
place,  so  by  him  held,  shall  thereupon  become  altogether  void ;  and  the  office,  fran- 
cliise,  or  place,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  vacant  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever." 

Sir  C.  Wetherell. — "  Thereupon !"  that  is,  on  the  recovery  of  the  penalty. 
Mr.  Peel. — If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated  this  new  objection  in  the 
committee,  he  would  have  brought  it  forward  in  the  proper  place.  As  it  is,  I  doubt 
whether  the  voidance  of  office  depends  on  the  recovery  of  the  penalty.  If  it  shall  be 
considered  to  do  so,  I  am  willing  to  qualify  the  clause  by  the  omission  of  the  word 
"  thereupon."  I  think,  by  the  act,  the  office  is  clearly  void,  even  if  the  penalty 
were  never  enforced.  However,  I  have  no  objection  to  meet  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  and  if  the  forfeiture  depends  upon  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  I  shall 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  making  it  depend  on  the  refusal  to  qualify. 
Sir  C.  Wetherell. — Recommit  the  bill,  then. 

Mr.  Peel. — It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  omitting 
"  thereupon."  I  hope  gentlemen  will  not  avail  themselves  of  my  desire  to  cure  any 
defects  that  may  exist  in  the  bill  needlessly  to  retard  its  progress.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  must  not  suppose,  because  we  are  willing  to  listen  to  reasonable 
objections  that  we  will  delay  the  measure. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seems  also  to  think,  that  the  penalty  of 
^£200  is  not  sufficient.  What  success,  I  would  ask,  attended  the  old  Penal- 
laws,  and  are  we  to  revert  again  to  them  ?  A  moderate  penalty  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  exacted  than  a  severe  punishment  inflicted ;  and  I  believe  the 
penalty  will  be  more  efficacious  in  preventing  a  violation  of  the  law,  than  severe 
penal  enactments.  I  certainly  did  not  expect,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion, 
that  I  should  have  had  to  answer  legal  and  technical  objections.  I  expected  that  all 
the  discussion  this  evening  would  have  been  on  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  not  that 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  which  he  was  burning  with  impatience 
to  deliver,  was  to  have  been  a  speech  fit  only  for  a  committee.  He  was  not  content 
with  the  opposition  which  he  might  have  given  to  the  bill,  when  in  progress :  he 
could  not  restrain  his  impetuous  enthusiasm,  and  be  at  peace  until  he  had  given  vent 
to  his  speech.  Certainly,  for  a  gentleman  who  bore  the  exclusion  of  Papists  from 
parliament  with  such  exemplary  resignation,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  bore  his 
own  exclusion  with  great  impatience.  An  hon.  member  has  said,  that  we  begin  by 
Durning  the  slighter  ornaments  of  the  edifice,  heedless  of  the  flames  by  which  the 
more  solid  and  important  portions  are  becoming  enveloped — somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  York  Minster.  We  are  not  labouring  under  the  delusion  attributed  to 
the  incendiary  of  that  noble  edifice,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  is  mistaken  in  believing 
that  we  are  about  to  be  enveloped  in  the  flames.  However,  I  give  the  hon.  gentleman 
the  benefit  of  the  plea  which,  no  doubt  the  hon.  gentleman  denies  to  me,  and  am 
ready  to  admit  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  perhaps  like  the'person  already  referred  to, 
is  labouring  under  a  delusion.  I  submit,  that  notwithstanding  the  hustings'  speech 
directed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  against  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor- 
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general,  the  hon.  gentleman  has  made  no  impression  in  that  quarter.  Neither  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton,  nor  in  that  of  the  other  hon. 
gentleman,  can  I  find  any  answer  to  the  question — what  is  to  be  our  policy  in  the 
event  of  our  refusing  this  measure?  They  had  not  said  one  word  calculated  to 
lead  the  House  to  adopt  any  other  course,  in  the  present  emergency.  1  have  this 
morning  received  a  Letter  from  the  highest  authority  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  private 
communication,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  reading  one  sentence  of  it,  which  ought  to 
be  more  conclusive  with  hon.  members  than  any  thing  which  I  can  say  upon  the 
subject.  The  Letter  is  dated  the  27th  of  ^Nlarch,  and  states  that  the  amelioration 
already  effected  in  the  social,  even  still  more  than  in  the  public  peace  of  the  country, 
since  the  intentions  of  government  became  known,  is  matter  of  general  astonishment ; 
that  the  violent,  but  well-meaning  men  of  either  side  are  retracting  their  formerly 
expressed  opinions.  This  impression,  which  comes  from  the  highest  authority,  is 
confirmed  from  all  quarters.  There  are  many  violent  persons  in  Ireland,  but  both 
classes  have  received  this  measure  in  a  manner  which  does  them  the  highest  honour. 
In  many  districts,  acting  without  concert  or  communication,  they  considered  this  an 
opportunity  of  reconciling  the  animosities  which  had  existed  for  many  many  years. 
They  said,  "  if  parties  in  the  legislature  are  prepared  to  lay  aside  differences  of  many 
years  standing,  let  us  copy  their  forbearance,  and  by  our  exertions,  anticipate  the 
effect  of  the  measure  preparing  for  us  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament." 

The  rejection  of  this  measure,  will  be  productive  of  danger  to  a  degree  which  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  It  will  destroy  the  reconcilement  which  had  been  already 
effected  :  it  will  elevate  the  lower  classes  of  partisans  on  one  side,  and  depress  them 
on  the  other,  and  will  thus  widen,  to  a  most  lamentable  extent,  the  breach  which  is 
almost  healed  between  the  two  parties.  That  is  a  consideration  to  which  I  am  sure 
every  member  of  the  House  will  give  its  due  weight ;  no  matter  what  objection  he 
may  have  to  the  abstract  policy  of  these  measures.  He  may  think  that  we  are  in  the 
wrong; — he  may  condemn  us  for  acting  as  we  have  done;  but  it  will  be  perfectly 
consistent  in  him  to  argue,  that  having  once  brought  such  measures  forward,  we 
cannot  avert  the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  their  rejection.  On  these  grounds, 
I  entreat  the  House,  and  every  member  who  has  influence  in  the  House,  to  pause 
before  they  come  to  a  judgment  this  night.  I  am  willing  to  submit  my  conduct  to 
public  revision,  but  I  must  at  the  same  time  contend,  that  if  any  member  thinks  that 
the  consequence  of  rejecting  these  measures  will  produce  a  state  of  things  very 
different  from  that  on  which  he  previously  proposed  to  himself  to  give  his  vote,  he 
will  be  more  consistent  in  giving  his  vote  conformably  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
than  in  adhering  to  his  former  vote,  in  a  state  of  things  which  is  completely  altered. 
I  trust  that  the  time  is  now  fast  approaching  when  we  shall  for  ever  have  done  with 
the  consideration  of  this  question.  If  we  were  enabled  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  innumerable  mazes  and  ramifications  of  it, — if  we  were  enabled  to  say  that  our 
time  shall  no  longer  be  wasted,  by  receiving  petitions  either  in  favour  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Catholic  claims — if  we  were  enabled  to  disencumber  ourselves  of  this 
endless  Catholic  question,  and  to  turn  to  other  objects  the  thirty  or  forty  days  which, 
for  sessions  past,  we  have  dedicated  to  it — even  thus  far  we  shall  be  conferring 
a  great  benefit  on  the  country.  The  discussions  have,  at  all  times,  been  most  pain- 
ful to  me;  but  I  beg,  notwithstanding  the  imputations  of  inconsistency  to  which  it 
may  subject  me,  to  claim  for  myself  the  privilege,  and  not  merely  to  claim  the  pri- 
vilege, but  to  assert  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  who  contracts  such  an  obligation 
as  I  have  contracted  to  the  king,  to  give  his  Majesty  advice,  not  with  reference  to 
speeches  which  I  may  formerly  have  delivered  in  this  House,  but  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  country  may  at  any  time  be  placed.  And  then,  how- 
ever doubtfid  it  may  be  whether  I  shall  entitle  myself,  by  my  conduct,  to  the 
gratitude  of  posteritj' — however  painful  it  may  prove  to  me  to  dissever  party  con- 
nections— and  I  have  this  night  received  a  formal  menace,  that  all  such  connections 
shall  be  dissevered — still  those  are  consequences  which  ought  not  to  weigh  with  one 
who  has  undertaken  the  responsibility  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  country.  Different  cir- 
cumstances compel  different  courses  of  action.  The  minister  of  the  Crown  is  placed 
in  a  different  situation  from  the  ordinary  member  of  parliament;  he  is  bound  to 
weigh  circumstances  which  others  may  overlook,  and  whatever  may  be  the  imputa- 
tions to  which  he  exposes  himself,  he  is  bound  to  give  the  best  advice  which  it  is  in 
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his  power  to  give.  My  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Liverpool  has  told  me  that  I 
shall  find  great  liikewarmness  hereafter  among  those,  whose  good  opinion  I  have 
hitherto  been  proud  of  securing.  I  know  my  hon.  friends  too  well  to  suppose  that 
they  have  been  influenced  either  by  private  or  by  personal  considerations,  in  the 
support  which  they  have  given  me  formerly,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  steer  their 
future  course  in  such  a  manner  as  will  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  interests 
— not  to  the  annoyance  of  a  particular  minister.  I  cannot  purchase  their  support  by 
promising  to  adhere  at  all  times,  and  at  all  hazards,  as  minister  of  the  Crown,  to 
arguments  and  opinions  which  I  may  have  heretofore  propounded  in  this  House. 
I  reserve  to  mj'self,  distinctly,  and  unequivocally,  the  right  of  adapting  my  conduct 
to  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  hon.  member 
for  Dover  has  told  me,  that  I  must  cling  to  this  opinion,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  screw  myself  up  to  the  other  opinion,  at  all  hazards  ;  but  the  hon.  member 
has  not  assigned  a  single  reason  for  the  advice  which  he  has  given  me.  I  will  tell 
the  hon.  member,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  gallant  admiral  near  him,  that  it  does 
not  always  follow  that  the  pilot  is  bound  to  steer  the  same  course  to  guard  the  ship 
from  danger ;  and  that  when  different  winds  are  blowing,  it  is  absolutely  incumbent 
to  take  a  different  course  to  save  the  ship  from  these  dangers,  which,  if  they  were 
incurred,  must  lead  to  the  inevitable  loss,  not  only  of  the  ship,  but  also  of  her  crew. 
That  has  been  the  opinion  of  all  former  statesmen,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries. 
My  defence  is  the  same  with  that  of  all  others  under  similar  circumstances,  and  I 
shall  conclude  by  expressing  it  in  words  more  beautiful  than  any  which  I  myself  could 
use,  I  mean  the  words  of  Cicero: — '■'' Hcec  didici,  hccc  vidi,  hac  scripta  legi;  licBC 
de  sapientissimis  et  clarissimis  viris,  et  in  hdc  repiihlicd  et  in  aliis  civitatibus,  monu- 
menta  nobis  litercB  prodiderunt — non  semper  easdem  sententias  ab  iisdem  sed  qiias- 
cumque  reipublicce  status,  inclinatio  tentporum,  ratio  concordice  postularent,  esse 
defenda^P 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  Sir  J.  Yorke  said, — Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I  may  con- 
clude the  discussion  on  this  bill  vdth  a  parliamentary  toast — "  May  the  sister 
kingdoms  be  united,  and  may  they  live  hereafter  together  like  two  brothers." 

The  House  divided;  for  the  third  reading,  320;  against  it,  142.  Majority,  178. 
The  bill  was  accordingly  read  a  third  time. 

After  the  third  reading  of  the  bill.  Colonel  Trench  offered  the  following  clause: 
— "  That  no  Christian  pastor  do  prohibit  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  under  pain 
of  misdemeanour." 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  then  offered  the  following  clause : — "  That  no  Roman  Catholic 
member  of  a  corporation  do  vote  in  the  disposal  of  funds  for  charitable  purposes." 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  the  amendment  was  unnecessary,  as  all  the  parties  who 
■were  objects  of  such  schools  or  foundations  must  be  Protestants. 

The  House  divided:  for  the  amendment,  17;  against  it,  233.  Majority,  216. 
The  bill  was  then  passed.  The  Qualification  of  Freeholders  (Ireland)  Bill  was 
next,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peel,  read  a  third  time  and  passed ;  and  at  a  quarter 
before  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  House  adjourned. 


END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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